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“Your  Eyes  on  C&mfnis? 


Out  with  the  old,  in  with  the  new 


Renovations  will  transform  the  Library  Student  Faculty  Building  into  a  Student  Union  by  2001 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Approximately  26,000  square 
feet  in  the  basement  area  of  the 
LSF  building  will  be  renovated 
over  the  course  of  the  next 
school  year. 

The  renovation  will  lead  to  a 
greater  area  in  which  students 
can  study,  relax,  participate  in 
clubs,  and  have  some  fun. 

Steven  Turner,  Physical  Plant 
Director  and  supervisor  of  this 
phase  in  development  stated, 
“There  will  be  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  use  of  this  building.” 

Turner  pointed  out  some  of  the 
significant  changes  will  be  the 
large  lounges  available  for  a 
number  of  diverse  activities. 
The  Assembly  Lounge  will  hold 
over  300  students  and  will 
include  a  variety  of  space  for 
eating,  studying,  or  people  who 
simply  wish  to  “hang  out.” 

The  other  lounges  will  be 
directed  toward  specific  needs 
ranging  from  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  to  multi-media  use  to  study¬ 
ing.  Many  of  these  different 
lounges  were  created  in  an  effort 
to  provide  students  with  the 
needs  they  indicated  in  their  stu¬ 
dent  surveys.  Turner  said. 

Another  large  part  will  be  the 


inclusion  of  the  Bookstore  in  the  The  main  floor  will  be  con-  Service  and  Dean  of  Students 
basement  area.  Turner  said  that  verted  into  a  larger  cafeteria  area  Office.  In  addition,  a  balcony 


the  space  will  be  larger  to  ade¬ 
quately  hold  the  length  of  lines 
and  provide  an  area  in  which 
students  can  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  shopping. 


with  more  doors  and  windows  to 
accentuate  the  natural  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  campus. 

The  main  floor  will  continue 
to  accommodate  the  Sitter 


will  be  added  to  allow  students 
to  look  down  into  the  bookstore 
and  Assembly  Lounge. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  a  dining  court  will  be  added 


and  a  linkage  from  the  plaza  area 
will  be  brought  to  the  LSF  building. 

The  renovation  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  earlier  renovation  of 
the  Technology  Building.  The 
third  floor  of  Tech,  now  houses 
various  faculty  offices,  section 
offices,  and  student  centers. 
Both  the  Letters  and  Languages 
and  Nursing  Departments  are 
located  there,  as  well  as  a 
Nursing  lab.  Foreign  Language 
lab,  and  the  Writing  Center. 

The  basement  area  of  the  LSF 
building  will  be  closed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  the  area  will 
contain  excess  furniture  until 
building  and  renovation  actually 
begins. 

Bids  for  construction  will 
open  on  Sept.  12  and  the  project¬ 
ed  date  of  completion  is  June  1 , 
2001. 

A  committee  will  be  involved 
in  the  process  of  building 
throughout  the  year.  Members 
include  two  Student 

Government  members,  the  Dean 
of  Students,  a  representative  of 
the  Faculty/  Resource 
Committee,  a  member  of  Upper 
Administration,  and  Turner.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  com¬ 
ments  contact  Student 

Government. 


P  r  i  d 

by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

PNC  kicked  off  the  2000  fall 
semester  with  Purdue  Pride 
Week. 

Beginning  Aug.  28,  Student 
Government  hosted  a  variety  of 
events  including  karaoke  and  a 
decorating  contest. 

Purdue  Pride  Week  began 


e  of 

with  Student  Government  sup¬ 
plying  fruit  and  cookies  to  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Campus  offices  were 
encouraged  to  decorate  and 
show  their  pride.  All  offices 
received  letters  announcing  the 
contest  and  were  expected  to 
send  an  R.S.V.P.  to  Student 
Government  to  let  judges  know 
which  offices  to  view. 

In  all,  six  offices  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  contest. 
Offices  were  judged  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  30  by 
Student  Government  Vice 
President  Tiffany  Owens 
and  Representative  Mike 
Piers.  The  judging  was 
based  on  originality,  cre¬ 
ativity,  and  effort. 

First  place  was  awarded 
to  the  Chancellor’s  office, 


Pur 

located  in  SWRZ.  Second  place 
was  awarded  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  in  LSF. 

Student  Government  also  held 
a  karaoke  contest  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  on  Wednesday. 


Staff  member  Lesa  Cotto 
enjoys  Karaoke.  (Spectator 
Photo/Chris  Baros) 


Students  were  served  pizza, 
salad,  and  pop  while  being 


Vice  President  Owens  relat¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  Purdue 
Pride  Week  by  stating,  “It 
shows  the  students  that  we’re 
(Student  Government)  there  for 
them.” 


Owens  also  commented  on 
the  effectiveness  of  Purdue 
Pride  Week:  “It  definitely 
shows  greater  pride  and  gets 
students  involved  with  their 
school.” 


entertained  by  the 
university's  finest  singers. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  first  and  second  place 
winners  of  the  karaoke 
contest.  First  place 
received  $35  while  sec¬ 
ond  place  was  awarded 
$25.  Also  notable  was  an 
air  guitar  contest  that 
resulted  in  a  $10  prize  to 
the  best  performer. 

Throughout  the  week. 
Student  Government 
awarded  prizes  purchased 
from  the  bookstore  to  stu¬ 
dents. 


First  place  Office  Decoration  Winner,  the 
Chancellor’s  office.  (Spectator 
Photo/Chris  Baros) 
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“UP  AND  COMING” 


Thursday.  September  7 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
12:30  - 1:30  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday.  September  12 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 

Auditions  for  Fall  Play 
Open  to  all  Students,  Faculty  &  Staff 
TBA,  LSF  lounge 

Contact:  Jean  Ann  Morton,  ext.  5202, 
jam  @  purduenc.edu 

Wednesday.  September  13 

Marketing  Team  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus 
12  noon  -  1  p.m.,  SWRZ  214 
Contact:  Joy  Banyas,  ext.  5267, 
joy@purduenc.edu 

Auditions  for  Fall  Play 
Open  to  all  Students,  Faculty  &  Staff 
TBA,  LSF  lounge 

Thursday,  Septembejil4 
Auditions  for  Fall  Play 
Open  to  all  Students,  Faculty  &  Staff 
TBA.  LSF  lounge 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
1&30  - 1:30  pan.,  LSF  132 

Opening:  Odyssey  2901  Sculpture  Exhibit 
Often  to  Public  &  Campos  Community 
3-5  pan..  Begin  on  LSF  ff#*» 

,  .....  Contact:  Deb  Nielsen*  ext..  5332, 
debhien@piirfi««tc.edu 
'  or  Joy  Banyas,  ext.  5267,  joy@pnrdBenc.edw 

Siluniayjieilleiste.lfi  - 
CSSAC  Chicago  Trip 
Open  to  Public 
Details:  TBA 

Contact:  Susan  Bagby,  ext.  5354, 
susanb@purdnenc.edu 

Tuesday,  September  19 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 


Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
Open  to  Public 
TBA,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday.  September  20 

Marketing  Team  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus 
12  noon  - 1  pan.,  SWRZ  214 

Thursday.  September  21 
Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
12:30  - 1:30  pan.,  LSF  132 

Wednesday.  September  27 

Marketing  Team  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus 
12  noon  - 1  p.m.,  SWRZ  214 

Thursday.  September  28 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
12:30  - 1:30  pan.,  LSF  132 

Tuesday.  October  3 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  pan.,  SWRZ  5331 

Wednesday.  Octobers 
Marketing  Team  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus 
12  noon  - 1  pan,,  SWRZ  214 


Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
7.  Open  to  ALL  Students 
12:30  - 1:30  pa»„  LSF  132 


... 

Open  to  students 
5  pm,  TBA 

Contact:  Paid  GBlifcin.  ext.  5273. 
pauiR@pHrduvnc.edun 


Look  for  the  next  issue  of 
the  Spectator  on 
Thursday,  Oct  5,  2000 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  is  necessary.  As  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  eth¬ 
ical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of  a 
student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  criti¬ 
cism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the  pow¬ 
erful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair  deci¬ 
sions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from  undue 
influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censor  the  newspaper. 


Ms.  Sheila  Malik 


The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media 

Services)  and  U-Wire  Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden 


Enterprises  of  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
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Fun  with  Freshmen 


Students  are  familiarized  with  campus  during  New  Freshman  Orientation 


by  Darren  Young 
Entertainment  Editor 

A  morning  filled  with  sun¬ 
shine  helped  kick-off  the  2000 
Fall  Student 

Orientation  here  at 
Purdue  University 

North  Central.  People 
began  arriving  at  the 
event  at  about  8  a.m. 
and  the  festivities  ran 
from  8:30  to  1 1:30. 

According  to  the 
Registration 
Department,  approxi¬ 
mately  310  students 
attended  orientation 
and  the  overall  atten¬ 
dance  was  562  people. 

The  event  was  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  a  standing- 
room  only  campus 
address  by  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin.  Several  departments 
and  organizations  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  orientation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Learning  Center,  the 
Education  and  the  Nursing  sec¬ 
tions,  Letters  and  Languages, 
the  Library,  which  featured  a 
rather  crusty  Director  K.R. 


Johnson  lurking  about  in  full 
pirate  regalia,  the  Campus 
Police  Department,  PNC 
Student  Government  and  the 
PNC  Alumni  Association. 


Twenty-eight  groups  in  all  par¬ 
ticipated. 

Main  activities  included  an 
exhibition  in  medieval  fighting 
and  dress,  the  Chancellor's  wel¬ 
come,  and  also  campus  tours  and 
computer  lab  demonstrations. 
For  the  palate,  food  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  provided  by  Marlee 


Henderlong  and  the  cafeteria 
staff,  working  long  hours  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  brunch  of  donuts,  fruit- 
kabobs,  cheese,  coffee  and  juice. 

Fall  Freshman  Orientation  is 
an  important  event 
for  many  students 
and  faculty  alike.  For 
students,  it  provides 
an  invaluable  hands- 
on  look  at  the  PNC 
campus  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity 
to  meet  some  of  the 
people  who  will  help 
shape  their  college 
careers  here.  For 
PNC  staff,  it  pro¬ 
vides  professors  and 
faculty  a  chance  to 
meet  and  greet  some 
of  the  students  they 
will  be  working  with 
for  the  next  four  years. 

According  to  Obie  Yordie,  a 
member  of  the  Registration  staff 
and  one  of  the  organizers 
involved  with  the  event,  one  of 
his  goals  with  orientation  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  a  better  intro¬ 
duction  to  campus  than  he  feels 
he  received  upon  first  coming 


here.  “There’s  a  couple  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  feel  this  event  is 
helpful  and  important,”  explains 
Yordie.  “As  a  student  and  a  for¬ 
mer  undergrad,  there’s  nothing 
more  frustrating  than  trying  to 
find  classes  and  trying  to  get 
answers  that  seem  so  obvious, 
but  yet  go  unanswered.  If  you 
provide  those  answers  before 
they’re  asked,  then  you're  doing 
a  great  service  to  those  incoming 
students  who  don’t  have  a  clue. 
When  I  was  a  freshman  I  wish 
someone  had 
told  me  the 
in’s  and  out’s 
of  campus... 
like  the  park¬ 
ing  situation, 
you  know,  get 
here  early.  If 
we  help  stu¬ 
dents  be  suc¬ 
cessful  here, 
they  will  tend 
to  be  success¬ 
ful  out  in  the 
world  as  well. 

Students  are 
our  best 
a  m  b  a  s  - 


sadors .” 

Many  students  agree  that 
New  Freshman  Orientation  pro¬ 
vides  beneficial  information  that 
will  help  them  throughout  the 
year.  Freshman  Nick  Tockert 
says,  “I  would  have  been  lost 
when  I  first  came  out  here  had  it 
not  been  for  having  a  chance  to 
be  taken  around  and  shown 
where  stuff  is.  And  I  certainly 
wouldn’t  have  gotten  involved 
with  the  newspaper  if  it  wasn’t 
for  student  orientation.” 


Club  members  “duel  to  the  death.”  (Spectator 
Photo/Darren  Young) 


Purdue  North 

Central 

Enrollment 

■^....,,..7^.,^^..,..^  . .  .  *.*, 

Continues  To 
Set  Records 


Public  -Relations • 


WESTVILLE  -  Enrollment  is 
up  at  Purdue  University  North' 
Central  this  fall,  with  students 
taking  more  credit  hours  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
campus. 

This  fall’s  record  of  33,430 
credit  hours  represents  a  whop¬ 
ping,  5.7  percent  increase  over 
last  year.  This  figure  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  is  credit  hours 
that  determine  the  amount  of  fee 


income  and  state  funding  the 
campus  receives.  There  are 
3,459  registered  students  on 
campus  this  fall,  an  increase  of 
3.1  percent  over  1999’s  enroll¬ 
ment. 

. .  . .  .t£r’ec]jt  ftours  are  Up  for  two 

reasons,”  said  Jeff  Jones,  direc¬ 
tor  of  enrollment  and  marketing. 
“First,  we  simply  have  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  we  had  last  year. 
Second,  and  more  significant,  is 
that  the  students  we  have  are 
taking  more  hours  on  average. 
The  number  of  fuH  time  stu¬ 
dents  -  those  taking  12  or  more 
credit  hours  -  is  1,854,  an  all- 
time  high.” 

This  growth  in  the  number  of 
full-time  students  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  last 
two  years,  said  Jones. 
“Traditionally,  we  have  been 
known  for  our  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  part-time,  adult  stu- 


GIVE 

BLOOD, 

GIVE  LIFE 

by  Bridgette  Barrera 

The  idea  of  needles  and  the 
extraction  of  blood  does  not  quite 
strike  appealing  to  most,  but  look 
at  it  through  the  eyes  of  another, 
perhaps  someone  who  really  needs 
it.  You  could  see  yourself  as  a 
hero. 

The  only  source  of  blood  is 
from  a  healthy  donor.  So  why  not 
help  the  LaPorte  County  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  with  the  blood 
drive  on  September  19,  2000  from 

9  a.m.  to  l  ’p.m.  held  in  the  LSF 
Lounge. 

“Our  goal  is  to  meet  our  quota, 
which  is  to  get  30  units  filled. 
From  past  blood  drives,  the  cam! 
pus  has  been  yery  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross  and  we 
encourage  people  to  come  in  and 
help,”  commented  Paul  Gillikin. 
There  will  be  a  total  of  4  blood  dri¬ 
ves  held  throughout  the  year:  Sept. 
19,  Dec.  7,  Jan.  23.  and  March  20. 
Look  for  signs  posted  around  cam¬ 
pus,  or  sign-up  in  the  Dean's 
office.  There  will  be  tables  set' up 
outside  of  the  cafeteria  as  well.  If 
you  miss  your  chance  to  sign  up, 
walk-ins  are  accepted. 

Blood  Facts:  According  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  one  out  of 

10  hospital  patients  need  blood: 
that  is  one  patient  every  12  sec¬ 
onds.  Did  you  also  know  that  the 
average  adult  human  body  con¬ 
tains  about  10  to  12  pints  of 
blood? 


Purdue  North 
Central  Opens 
Biology  Field 
Station  at 
Lakeshore 

Public  Relations 

WESTVILLE  -  A  trip  to  the 
Indiana  Dunes  means  rest  and 
relaxation  for  most  of  us,  but  for 
PNC  biology  students  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  research  and 
study.  This  month  that  opportu¬ 
nity  expands,  as  the  university 
opens  its  Biology  Field  Station, 
located  in  the  National 
Lakeshore. 

The  raised  ranch-style  house 
will  serve  as  a  laboratory  and 


overnight  facility  for  students 
and  researchers  conducting  sci¬ 
entific  investigations  at  the 
lakeshore.  Located  just  south  of 
the  Central  Avenue  Beach  park¬ 
ing  lot,  it  is  leased  from  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  lease 
includes  a  small  lot,  measuring 
0.17  acre. 

“We  have  been  thinking  about 
this  for  a  long  time,”  said  Dr.  Joe 
Camp,  professor  of  biology  and 
field  station  director.  The  house 
had  been  uninhabited  for  some 
time  when  it  was  leased  in  1998, 
and  the  university  carried  out  a 
two-year  refurbishing  project, 
completed  last  month.  Camp 
credited  former  PNC  Chancellor 
Dale  W.  Alspaugh  for  his  sup¬ 
port  through  the  initial  stages  of 
the  project  and  for  providing 
funds  for  the  renovation. 


dents,”  he  said.  “This  is  still  a 
major  part  of  our  mission.  But 
increasingly,  we  have  become 
the  institution  of  choice  for 
many  students  right  out  of  high 
school.  Our  growth  in  full-time, 
younger  students  has  been 
strong.”  Last  year  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  ’ of  the  cam¬ 
pus  that  the  number  of  full-time 
students  exceeded  part-timers, 
said  Jones,  and  that  trend  has 
continued  in  2000. 

The  largest  enrollment 
growth  was  seen  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Liberal  Studies  major,  with 
an  additional  62  students,  a  28% 
increase  over  last  year.  Other 
significant  increases  were  in  the 
associate  degree  programs  in 
Building  Construction 

Technology,  Computer 

Programming  Technology. 
Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision,  and  Nursing. 

The  structure  is  not  large  - 
about  1,000  square  feet  on  the 
main  floor,  including  three  small 
bedrooms,  bathroom,  living 
room  and  kitchen.  A  walkout 
lower  level  serves  as  the  labora¬ 
tory  area.  “We  won’t  have  a  lot 
of  expensive  equipment  there,” 
Camp  said,  “just  some  basic 
field  equipment  and  lab  sup¬ 
plies.” 

Overnight  visitors  will  have 
to  bring  their  own  beds  and 
chairs,  at  least  for  a  while.  The 
rooms,  while  bright  and  clean, 
are  glaringly  empty.  Chancellor 
Dworkin  hopes  to  remedy  that 
soon.  “We  will  be  seeking  grants 
and  funding  for  additional 
equipment  and  facilities,”  he 
said. 

Researchers  using  the  field 
station  can  conduct  any  activi- 


In  terms  of  gender,  females 
outnumber  males  by  2.069  to 
1,390.  Minority  student  enroll¬ 
ment  is  also  up  from  last  year, 
with  305  students  representing 
8.8  percent  of  the  student  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  fall  of  1999,  243 
minority  students  were  enrolled. 
The  average  age  of  Purdue 
North  Central  students  is  27. 
Their  actual  ages  range  from  16 
to  83. 

Once  again,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  students  (810)  list 
Valparaiso  as  home,  571  are 
from  LaPorte  and  532  from 
Michigan  City.  Chesterton  is 
home  to  274  students  and  220 
give  Portage  addresses.  Most  of 
the  remaining  students  give 
home  addresses  in  rural 
LaPorte,  Porter,  Starke.  Lake, 
St.  Joseph,  Jasper,  Pulaski  and 
Marshall  counties.  Sixteen  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  out-of-state. 

ties  that  are  permitted  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  including 
study  in  the  areas  of  botany, 
ecology,  zoology  and  geology. 
Camp  said. 

In  addition  to  serving  PNC 
science  students  and 
researchers,  the  field  station  will 
be  available  to  people  from 
other  universities  who  need  a 
place  to  stay  while  conducting 
research.  It  will  also  be  available 
to  all  PNC  faculty  and  staff  for 
meetings  or  retreats. 

The  field  station  will  not  be 
open  to  the  public,  although  area 
schools  may  arrange  to  use  it  for 
educational  purposes. 

For  more  information  about 
Purdue  North  Central’s  Biology 
Field  Station,  contact  Camp  at 
ext.  5204. 
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MxPx  -  The 
Ever  Passing 
Moment, 
A&M 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 
Entertainment  Editor 

Youth  is  at  best  a  fleeting 
moment  best  to  be  experienced 
full-tilt  and  always  prematurely 
sucked  into  the  endless  vacuum 
of  time  and  space:  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.  Perhaps  no 
band  understands  this  concept  - 
making  every  moment,  and 
every  note,  count  -  better  than 
the  Bremerton,  Wa.  trio  MxPx, 
whose  entire  catalog  has 
attempted  to  dissect,  contem¬ 
plate  and  question  the  trials  and 
perplexities  of  adolescence. 
Being  mere  lads  when  the  band 
first  began  in  1992,  MxPx  know 
first  hand  the  answers  are  not 
always  rapidly  forthcoming  and 
can  be  just  as  confusing  as  the 
questions.  With  this  premise  in 
mind,  MxPx  serve  up  their  sixth 
full-length  release.  The  Ever 
Passing  Moment ,  furthering 
their  quest  for  truth  and  still 
resisting  the  inevitable  process 
of  becoming  an  adult  in  an 
increasingly  adolescent  world, 
while  growing  more  mature  for 
having  posed  these  questions. 

Mixing  1/2  punk  aesthetic 
with  1/2  bubble-gum  pop  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  100%  pure,  raw 
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to  lag  in  places  towards  the  end. 
In  some  ways  I  still  prefer  their 
last  release,  1998’s  Slowly 
Going  the  Way  of  the  Buffalo. 
Lyrically  Herrera  still  con¬ 


templates  all  areas  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind  and  how  it  all 
relates  to  ourselves  and  the 
screwy  world  around  us,  but  in  a 
manner  that  is  quite  wise  and 
mature  beyond  his  years,  while 
yet  confessing  that  he  doesn’t 
yet  want  to  grow  up  and  accept 
the  adult  curse  of  responsibility 
(“I’m  still  young  and  I’d  like  to 
stay  that  way,  cause  growing  up 
won’t  make  everything  OK/I’m 
still  young  and  I’d  like  to  stay 
that  way/I’ve  got  a  voice  and  I’ve 
got  a  lot  to  say...). 

In  “Educated  Guess,’’  Herrera 
discusses  the  dilemma  of  losing 
one’s  sense  of  idealism  and  inno¬ 
cence  when  finding  out  that 
some  of  the  truths  we  cling  to  in 
our  youth  are  not  always  proven 
to  be  true  at  all:  “Everything’s 
gotten  so  complicated/Now 
you’re  older,  now  you’re 


jaded/You  despise  what  you 
used  to  love/Cursing  everything 
under  the  sky  above. ..All  the 
things  that  you  believe  in/Lies, 
all  lies,  they’ve  been  deceiving 
you,  deceiving 
me,  deceiving 
you...  When  we 
were  young  we 
were  told  so 
many  times/ 
Prepare  for  your 
future  cause  it 
won’t  be 

easy/They  never 
did  tell  us  to 
enjoy  life-here  it 
is/Because 
before  you  know 
it  life  has  passed 
you  by.” 

Other  strong 
cuts  off  the  CD 
include  the  lead  track  “My  Life 
Story”  (my  favorite  song  ), 
“Buildings  Tumble,” 

“Responsibility”  (the  album’s 
first  single),  “Two  Whole  years,” 
“Prove  It  to  The  World,”  “Is  the 
Answer  In  the  Question?,”  “The 
Next  Big  Thing,”  “One  Step 
Closer  to  Life,”  “Unsaid” 
and  “Here  With  Me.” 

Some  are  quick  to  dis¬ 
miss  MxPx  as  merely  a 
pop-punk/Christian  band 
(all  the  members  are 
Christians,  a  fact  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  focus  of  the 
groups’  music)  or  ignorant¬ 
ly  claim  that  all  of  their 
songs  are  about  girls  which, 
as  anyone  that  has  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to  one  of  their  albums 
knows,  is  only  half  true. 

The  fact  is  MxPx  combine 
confusion,  love,  hate. 


serenity  all  with  the  sacred  and 
the  obscene  in  a  whole-hearted 
attempt  to  find  some  sort  of  truth 
and  sense  of  purpose  that  we  all 
long  and  search  for  in  this 
messed  up  and  mixed  up  world. 
But  while  posing  these  sincere 
questions,  MxPx  are  the  first 
ones  to  ask,  “So  where  do  we 
go?  And  what  should  we  do? 
And  why  is  the  table  set  for  two? 
Is  the  answer  in  the  question?  I 
need  some  more  direction/sug¬ 
gestions/...  Was  the  answer  in  the 
question  all  along?” 

In  a  society  where  “bigger  is 
always  better”  and  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  a  never-ending  quest 
to  find  the  “next  big  thing,”  it’s 
nice  and  comforting  to  know  that 
some  folks  are  more  concerned 
with  meaningful  pursuits  and 
deeper  concerns  than  “what 
shoes  should  I  buy?”  and 
“what’s  on  TV?”  If,  in  a  frac¬ 
tured  society,  N’Sych  and  Blink 
182  are  the  current  flavors  of  the 
month  and  what  passes  as 
“cool,”  then  in  a  perfect  world, 
MxPx  should  be  superstars  for¬ 
ever. 


energy,  MxPx  are  the  most  quin¬ 
tessential  pop-punk  unit  since 
the  Descendents.  One  could 
liken  them  a  slightly  younger, 
less  confused/messed  up  brother 
to  the  Green  Day 
boys.  But  to  reduce 
MxPx  to  such  sim¬ 
plistic  terms  would 
be  to  sell  them  con¬ 
siderably  short. 

Chalk  full  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  ultra- 
catchy  melodies, 
super-infectious  riffs 
and  tastefully  tight 
drumming.  The  Ever 
Passing  Moment 
finds  MxPx  poised  to 
become  the  “next 
BIG  thing.”  However, 
the  band,  comprised 
of  bassist/vocalist 
Mike  Herrera,  guitarist  Tom 
Wisnieski  and  drummer  Yuri 
Ruley,  have  never  concerned 
themselves  with  such  worldly 
things  and  instead  opt  for  con¬ 
centrating  on  just  making  100% 
kick-ass  music.  They  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  superstar¬ 
dom  and  megalomania  to  the 
Britney  Spears  and  Backstreet- 
ers  of  the  world. 

MxPx  have  also  matured 
musically  on  this  CD,  occasion¬ 
ally  abandoning  the  break-neck, 
go-for-broke  tempos  in  favor  for 
slightly  more  cohesive  and  craft¬ 
ed  accompaniments  for 
Herrera’s  soul-searching  lyrics. 
Some  songs  strongly  hint  at  the 
group’s  love  for  80’s-style  new 
wave  and  Elvis  Costello  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Although  on  this  CD, 
MxPx  show  considerable  growth 
and  much  potential,  it  does  tend 


Space 

Cowboys 

PG-13 

Produced  By:  Clint 
Eastwood 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures 
In  Association  w/ 

Village  Rochelle  Pictures 
A  Malpatha  Production 

by  Mike  Strauss 
Staff  writer 

When  I  first  went  in  to  see 
Space  Cowboys,  I  immediately 
preempted  that  it  would  be  some 
boring  space  colonization  cyber 
flick.  However,  as  the  movie  ran 
I  found  the  movie  that  I  once 
thought  badly  about,  was  actual¬ 
ly  an  extremely  enjoyable  and 
unexpected  comedy.  This  film  is 


very  exciting  and  very  funny. 

The  movie  starts  in  1958  with 
Hawk  (Tommy  Lee  Jones)  pilot¬ 
ing  the  X2  accompanied  by 
Frank  (Clint  Eastwood).  They 
always  had  somewhat  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  rivalry  going  on 
between  them.  They  are  part  of 
a  team  called  Team  Data  Loss, 
composed  of  four  members 
Hawk,  Frank,  Tank  (Donald 
Sutherland),  and  Jerry  (James 
Gardner).  As  Team  Data  Loss, 
the  foursome  sets  forth  to  go 
Mach  3  and  beyond. 

During  Hawk  and  Frank’s 
flight,  something  went  wrong 


and  the 
plane 
went  out 
of  control 
and 
exploded. 
The  two 
people 
were  able 
to  eject  out  of  the  plane  safely. 
After  parachuting  to  the  ground, 
the  two  start  fighting  because 
Hawk  is  the  one  that  crashed  the 
plane.  After  Hawk  and  Frank 
had  been  escorted  back  to  the 
base,  they  were  reprimanded  for 
their  actions. 

A  ceremony  was  held  the  next 
day  to  announce  the  closing  of 
the  X2  project  and  the  opening 
of  a  civilian  agency  called 
NASA  (National  Avionics  and 
Space  Administration).  They 
also  announced  that  the  first 
American  in  space  was  going  to 
be  a  monkey  named  Mary  Ann. 


Frank  did  not  like  that  too  well 
since  he  was  one  of  the  best  Air 
Force  pilots  around. 

The  next  scene  is  set  forty-two 
years  later.  A  Russian  communi¬ 
cations  satellite  has  been  out  of 
commission  for  fourteen  years 
and  is  about  to  fall  to  Earth.  The 
only  hope  to  save  it  is  to  get  the 
engineering  designer  that  built 
the  system  on  the  Skylab  (the  US 
space  station).  Both  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  (ICON  and  Skylab)  had  the 
same  communications  unit  on  it. 

NASA  had  to  find  the  engi¬ 
neering  designer  Frank  Kolbin 
(Eastwood)  due  to  the  design 
plans  could  not  be  understood  by 
the  current  engineers.  They 
found  Kolbin  and  brought  him 
in.  By  now,  he  was  about  sixty- 
six  years  old.  He  told  the  NASA 
director  and  his  former  Air  Force 
Commanding  officer  that  in 
order  for  him  to  fix  it  he  would 
have  to  have  his  complete  crew 


with  him  when  he  did  the  modi¬ 
fications. 

I  gave  you  the  base  of  the 
story  and  more  or  less  the  com¬ 
plete  first  part  of  the  movie.  I 
thought  that  Eastwood  added  a 
nice  comical  injection  to  the 
movie.  The  co-stars  make  for  a 
wonderful  team  during  the 
course  of  the  movie.  I  liked  how 
director  and  producer  Eastwood 
laid  out  the  characters  and  chose 
just  the  right  camera  shots  to  get 
the  message  across  to  his  audi¬ 
ence.  I  highly  suggest  that  you 
go  watch  the  movie  to  see  the 
highly  intense  journey  to  the 
end. 

Since  I  never  wanted  the 
movie  to  end  and  I  felt  like  I  was 
a  part  of  the  action,  able  to  share 
emotions  with  the  characters  that 
I  should  rank  this  movie  in  the 
top  three  movies  you  should  see. 
I  give  this  five  out  of  five  stars. 
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RANCID  -  RANCID, 

Hellcat/Epitaph 

Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Perhaps  Bay  Area  prophets  of 
punk  Rancid  could  have  titled 
their  latest  and  fifth  release  “Loud 
Fast  Rules”  or  “Old  School,  Vol. 
One.”  Opting  with  a  self-titled 
release.  Rancid  has  created  the 
musical  blueprint  for  breaking  the 
land-speed  record.  Clocking  in  at 
only  a  little  over  38  minutes, 

SUMMER 

SPINS 

Phish-  Farmhouse, 

Elektra  Entertainment 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 

Most  hard  core  Phish  phans  will 
already  own  this  CD,  but  for  those  of 
you  who  are  not  necessarily  huge 
fans,  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  look 
at  what  I  think  is  their  best  album  to 
date. 

Farmhouse  mixes  psychedelic 
sounds  reminiscent  of  the  1960’s 
and  70’s,  as  well  as  up-tempo  beats 
that  are  new,  but  are  often  ignored  by 
other  bands.  However,  the  sound  of 
the  music  is  not  the  only  captivating 
part  of  Farmhouse.  Lyrically,  it  is 
full  of  genius  and  represents  a  pow¬ 
erful  understanding  of  the  natural 
world.  Songs  like  “Farmhouse,” 
“Bug,”  and  “Sand”  deal  with  issues 
regarding  a  deep  understanding  of  a 
higher  power,  a  need  to  hide  from 
reality  and  a  desire  to  find  some  kind 
of  unity  with  the  world. 

The  highly  transcendental  or 
romantic  view  is  also  found  in 
“Piper”  and  “Sleep”  with  their  mel¬ 
low  and  calm  anti-quest  symbolism. 

“Heavy  Things,”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  happy  sounding  lament  to 
dysfunctional  love  of  many  different 
kinds.  One  of  the  most  radio-friend¬ 
ly  songs,  it  typifies  the  uniqueness  of 
Phish’s  hidden,  and  often  layered 
meanings. 

Other  songs  like  “Gotta  Jibboo” 
and  “Twist”  are  simply  fun  songs 
that  really  say  everything  you  need 
to  know  about  the  album.  Of  the 
twelve  songs  featured  on  the  album, 
not  one  of  them  is  a  disappointment. 

The  Distillers-  The 
Distillers, 

Hellcat/Epitaph  Records 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 

What  would  happen  if  Courtney 
Love  (circa  Pretty  on  the  Inside) 
fronted  for  punk  band  Rancid?  You 
would  get  something  sounding  like 
the  self-titled  debut  album  from  the 
mostly  female  punk  band  The 
Distillers. 

It’s  really  hard  to  find  strong  and 
empowering  music  from  female 
bands.  You  have  Hole,  the  Breeders, 
and  Garbage,  but  overall  you’re  left 
with  bands  that  can’t  mix  power  in 
their  lyrics  and  music  (especially 
since  Hole  sold  out  to  the 
Hollywood  image).  So  up  step  the 
Distillers  who  would  readily  beat  the 
shit  out  of  the  big-breasted,  media 
friendly  women  who  cover  most  of 
the  store  shelves  today. 


Rancid  features  the  aficionados  of 
raucous  sounds  in  all  their  loud, 
fast,  brash  and  bash  glory. 

Weaving  incredibly  well-written 
melodic  punk  rock 

(“Disgruntled,”  “It’s  Quite 
Alright,”  “Let  Me  Go” 
“Corruption”  “Radio  Havana”  and 
“Rwanda”)  with  full-on  blitzkrieg 
assault  (“Don  Giovanni,”  “I  Am 
Forever,”  “Poison,”  “Loki,” 
“Blackhawk  Down,”  “Axiom”  and 
“Reconciliation”,)  Rancid  picks 
up  the  thread  left  over  from  1998’s 
Life  Won’t  Wait  by  combining 
brash  musical  power  with  clear 
and  concise  political  rhetoric, 
much  in  the  style  (lyrically)  of 
mentors  and  forerunners  the 


Clash.  But  the  band’s  political 
stances  on  this  disc  are  not  at  all 
pretentious  or  contrived  for  hip¬ 
ness  or  posterity’s  sake,  but  rather 
with  a  sincerity  and  urgency  that 
makes  them  come  through  loud 
and  freakin’  clear  as  hell. 

Where  Life  Won’t  Wait  often 
lets  up  on  the  punk  throttle  knob 
in  order  to  indulge  Rancid’s  deep¬ 
er  love  for  traditional  ska  and  reg¬ 
gae,  the  last  disc  was  much  more 
laid  back  and  groove  heavy  with 
the  odd  punk  rant  spread  out  here 
and  there.  On  Rancid ,  the  band 
tosses  that  all  out  the  window  and 
opts  for  full  frontal  attack  on  the 
auditory  canals  with  an  explosive, 
cacophonous  and  frenzied  perfor- 


Refreshingly,  the  Distillers  reject 
the  media  image  of  women  in 
today’s  society  in  songs  like  “L.A. 
Girl”  and  “Girlfixer.” 

Powerful  ballads  for  strong,  yet 
destroyed  women  are  featured, 
rather  than  the  typical  boy  rejected 
girl,  girl  cries,  girl  finds  new  boy  to 
save  her.  “Gypsy  Rose  Lee”  and 
“Oh  Serena”  not  only  destroy  the 
prototypical  attitude,  but  they  also 
happen  to  be  the  best  songs  on  the 
album. 

Not  only  is  this  band  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  female  exploitation,  they 
readily  deal  with  other  issues 
destructive  to  society.  Nearly  the 
rest  of  the  CD  deals  with  the  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  economic  wrongs  dis¬ 
covered  in  today’s  society.  “Idoless” 
and  “Colossus  U.S.A.”  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  songs  that  seem  to 
attack  the  self-righteous  and  the 
inability  to  help  the  poor  in  such  a 
“Christian”  country.  Songs  that 
echo  despair,  also  in  their  own  way 
give  a  great  voice  to  those  who  are 
voiceless,  ensuring  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  hope  out  there. 

Powerful  lyrics,  young  female 
angst,  and  great  music  by  three 
women  and  a  male  drummer  sup¬ 
plies  one  of  the  best  newcomer 
albums  of  the  year,  if  not  one  of  the 
best  bands  ever  to  capture  a  moment 
in  time  within  their  music.  Not 
since  Patti  Smith  (by  the  way, 
included  is  a  great  cover  of  Patti 
Smith’s  song,  “Ask  the  Angels,”  that 
alone  is  worth  checking  out)  has  a 
female-led  group  dealt  so  effectively 
with  the  plight  of  all  with  their 
voices. 

A  Perfect  Circle-  Mer  de 
Noms,  Virgin  Records 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diverse 
and  enigmatic  albums  musically  and 
lyrically  produced  by  one  band,  Mer 
de  Noms.  is  a  sophisticated  album 
dealing  with  issues  ranging  from 
pure,  unattainable  love  to  religion. 

Elements  from  vocalist 
Maynard’s  “other  band”  Tool,  are 
noticeable  in  the  album,  but  do  not 
overburden  the  listener.  Very  holis¬ 
tic  and  Middle  Eastern/ Asian  sound¬ 
ing,  the  album  combines  these  char¬ 
acteristics  with  a  very  novel  and 
dynamic  rock  sound.  Like  most  of 
Tool’s  album’s,  Mer  de  Noms.  is 
very  mystical  in  its  sound.  And  as 
usual,  Maynard’s  vocals  add  to  the 
atmospherically  different  album. 

One  of  my  personal  favorites, 
“Magdalena,”  offers  a  different 
account  of  the  life  of  Mary  of 
Magdalene  and  one  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  her,  saying,  “I’d  sell  my 
soul,  my  self  esteem  a  dollar  at  a 
time  for  just  one  taste  of  you,  my 
Magdalena.”  Other  songs  of  unique 


passion  and  lust  are  found  in  “Rose” 
and  “Sleeping  Beauty.”  However, 
the  songs  liberate  the  women  from 
the  stories  in  which  they  are  often 
captive.  The  love  is  forever  reach¬ 
ing.  Another  personal  favorite, 
“Brena,”  is  the  ballad  of  a  love  that 
provides  emotional  direction.  Again 
it  is  the  idea  of  unattainability  that  is 
intended  to  make  the  songs  sound 
pure. 

Begging  the  prophetic  questions, 
“Orestes”  and  “Thomas”  ponder 
ideas  of  external  truth  and  morality, 
while  others  like  “Judith”  question 
internal  ethics.  The  most  obvious 
song  dealing  with  the  prophetic 
vision  is  “Thinking  of  You.” 
Dealing  with  the  surrendering  to 
ones  religion  on  a  level  of  faith  only, 
is  combined  with  an  element  of 
acknowledging  death  as  a  truth  mak¬ 
ing  that  faith  necessary. 

Intricately  woven  as  a  group  of 
stories,  each  one  seems  to  be  linked 
with  the  meaning  of  the  bands  name 
and  their  album  title.  French  for 
“Sea  of  Names,”  Mer  de  Noms. 
attempts  to  tell  the  tale  of  each  per¬ 
son  and  as  their  band’s  name  sug¬ 
gests,  there  is  a  unique  circular  fash¬ 
ion  fitting  all  of  the  stories  together. 

This  debut  album  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  by  a  rather  media- 
hyped  band.  However,  its  strong 
meanings  and  interesting  music  is 
targeted  at  a  specific  taste  that  may 
not  appeal  to  the  vast  majority  of 
people. 

Discount-  Crash 
Diagnostic,  New 
American  Dream 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 

An  interesting  new  summer 
album  somewhere  between  pop  and 
alternative  music  is  Discount’s 
Crash  Diagnostic.  Most  bands 
would  not  be  able  to  successfully 
walk  such  a  tight  rope,  but  with  the 
beautiful  lead  vocals  of  Alison 
Mosshart  and  the  musical  talent  of 
the  rest  of  the  band  mix  to  make  the 
album  excellent  enough  to  become  a 
mainstream  success. 

An  appeal  to  high  school  emotion 
mixed  with  some  great  drumming 
work  from  Ryan  Seagrist  and  the 
other  members  is  found  in  “Age  of 
Spitting”  and  “Math  Won’t  Miss 
You.”  Suicide  and  mental  distur¬ 
bance  is  the  theme  of  another  great 
song,  “Sleeping  Motor  Boy.” 

Whereas  many  albums  dissipate 
in  talent  as  they  go  on,  the  best  songs 
are  at  the  end  of  the  album.  “Black 
and  White  Can’t  Capture  Red  and 
Blue”  is  about  how  persuasive  forces 
around  us  actually  make  us  feel  bet¬ 
ter  inside.  It’s  antithesis  comes  from 
the  next  song,  “Hit,”  an  equally 
excellent  song,  it  is  a  grouping  of 
major  problems  with  those  very  per- 


mance  that  forces  one  to  remem¬ 
ber  (those  familiar  with  the  band 
in  the  first  place)  why  Rancid  is 
the  best  and  most  real  punk  group 
around.  While  many  bands  pose 
and  posture  and  dress  to  look  the 
part  of  what  passes  as  punk  rock 
these  days,  Rancid  just  plays  real 
music  for  real  people  and  are,  in 
short,  the  real  deal. 

Also,  champions  for  the  D.I.Y. 
ethos,  Rancid  released  their  new 
disc  on  their  own  label.  Hellcat,  in 
cooperation  with  longtime  part¬ 
ners  Epitaph.  Production  on  this 
latest  opus  was  over-seen  by  label 
chief  and  “indie”  label  strong¬ 
man,  Brett  Gurewitz. 

And  while  many  critics  of  the 

suasive  forces.  The  band  uses  cul¬ 
tural  phrases  for  self-analyzation  to 
try  to  escape  the  problems  saying, 
“Protection  against  ever  becoming 
part  of  the  painfully  obvious  prob¬ 
lem.”  Finally,  the  second  to  the  last 
song,  “Medical”  is  a  very  hard 
sounding  musical  song,  with 
Mosshart’s  voice  becoming 
stronger.  The  song  itself  is  about  the 
new  trend  for  disease  and  death 
becoming  a  statistical  side  story  and 
the  problems  associated  with  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  reality. 

This  album  could  easily  be 
assumed  to  be  a  third  or  fourth 
album  of  a  very  experienced  band. 
Mosshart’s  voice  easily  blends  with 
the  great  musical  work,  particularly 
of  the  drummer.  But,  its  lyrics  still 
remain  fresh  and  untainted. 
Perhaps,  with  their  next  album  they 
will  achieve  a  new  fame  they  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  for  their  musical  and 
lyrical  talent. 

The  SLAckERs  -  Live  @ 
Ernesto’s  - 

Hellcat/Epitaph  Records 

by  Darren  Young 

With  all  the  recent  hoo-ha  about 
Ska  music,  the  Jamaican  blend  of 
soul,  R&B  and  heavy  grooves  that  is 
the  predecessor  of  reggae,  it’s  really 
hard  to  get  excited  or  care  about  yet 
another  band  rooting  their  sound 
within  this  traditional  Jamaican 
musical  form.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Slackers,  a  distinct  exception  should 
be  made  to  dismissing  this  eight- 
piece  unit  as  just  another  “cookie- 
cutter”  ska  outfit. 

Within  the  literal  grooves  and 
electronic  doo-dads  of  the  CD  Live 
At  Ernesto’s,  the  Slackers  throw  a 
party  full  of  raging,  yet  soulful 
horns,  heavy  grooves  and  full-on, 
outright  jams  that  completely  com¬ 
pel  the  listener  to  wish  to  be  whisked 
away  to  Sittard  in  the  Netherlands 
for  a  booty-quaking  good  time. 

Finally,  here  is  a  SKA  band  that 
knows  what  the  heck  Ska  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  sound  like.  Most  people 
who  even  know  what 
Ska  is  might  assume 
that  it  is  one  part 
punk  and  one  part... 
well.  Ska,  as  played 
by  such  groups  as 
Less  Than  Jake  or 
Reel  Big  Fish.  But 
that  ain’t  Ska!  It’s 
some  watered-down, 
homogenized,  cheap 
imitation  that  doesn’t 
do  justice  to  the  real 
thing.  While  listening 
to  the  party  getting 
under  way  at 
Ernesto’s,  one  can't 
help  but  think  back  to 
the  days  of  Ska  pio- 


band’s  uncompromising  punk 
stance  will  note  that  Rancid  seem 
to  just  be  an  incredibly  authentic 
rehash  of  the  Clash’s  greatest 
moments.  Rancid  (as  well  as  the 
group’s  third  album  ..And  Out 
Come  the  Wolves)  proves  that 
while  certainly  giving  a  creative 
nod  to  the  Clash’s  legacy  and 
influence.  Rancid  has  carved  their 
own  niche  in  punk-dom  proving 
they  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  best  bands  to  rise  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Clash  and  the 
Sex  Pistols.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it...,  Rancid  is  an  All- 
American  band  through  and 
through.  Besides,  I  don’t  think  the 
Clash  played  this  fast ...  ever. 


Fafil  Play  Callouts 

by  Kara  Henn 
Staff  Writer 

Auditions  for  the  Fall  play. 
Crimes  of  the  Heart,  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday.  Sept.  12.  from  5:30 
pm  to  7:30  and  Wednesday.  Sept. 
13.  from  5:30  pm  to  7:30.  in  the 
LSF  Lounge.  Callbacks  will  be 
Thursday.  Sept.  14.  The  time  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

There  are  roles  for  four  women 
and  two  men.  Anyone  interested 
in  auditioning  should  prepare  a 
short  monologue  of  no  more  than 
two  minutes.  You  may  also  be 
asked  to  read  from  the  script. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  on 
the  crew  or  promoting  the  play 
should  also  come  to  the  audition 
to  sign  up. 

Auditions  are  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff  at  Purdue 
North  Central.  Credit  will  be 
earned  for  those  in  Theatre  1 36 
or  168,  so  come  try  out.  If  you 
have  any  more  questions,  please, 
contact  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg  in 
Tech  325  or  call  extension  5384. 


neers  like  the  Skatalites  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  Wailers. 

From  the  first  note  of  “Sooner  Or 
Later”  to  the  chaotic  finale  of  “The 
Fried  Chicken  Song,”  Live  At 
Ernesto’s  is  a  sixteen  song  good 
time  that  will  make  you  feel  “irie” 
and  want  to  get  up  and  do  sump- 
ting!  An  infectious  blend  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Ska  and  some  serious  groove- 
heavy  reggae,  the  Slackers  make  a 
noise  that  is  big.  bold  and  a  whole 
lotta  F-U-N  !!  From  the  Ska  romps 
of  "Sooner  or  Later,”  "Married  Girl,” 
“Do  You  Know?,”  “I  Still  Love  You” 
and  “Keep  Him  Away”  to  the  heavy 
dub-reggae  stylings  of  “Sarah,” 
“Mush  One”  and  “Soldier,”  the 
Slacker’s  Live  At  Ernesto’s  is  a  non 
stop  party  full  of  good  tunes,  good 
times  and  groovy  vibes.  Check 
it.. ..Praise  Jah.  Rastafari. 


Happy  Birthday  Darren 
From  Kristi,  Chris  and 
the  rest  of  the 
Spectator  staff. 
Thanks  for  your  great 
articles,  layout,  and 
friendship. 

I  love  you.. .me 
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THE  BUI 


In  the 
Bull’s 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 


As  Editor  of  PNC’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  I  would 
like  to  extend  our  welcome 
to  new  students.  I  would 
also  like  to  welcome  back 
our  veteran  students  to  cam¬ 
pus  and  studies. 

You’ve  already  noticed 
the  new  changes  taking 
place  around  our  campus 
and  the  newspaper  is  no 
exception  to  that  change. 
We  plan  to  add  a  great  deal 
more  stories  pertaining 
directly  to  student  issues 
and  campus  news. 

One  new  addition  will  be 
an  article  in  our  Features 
section  called  “Student 
Survivor.”  The  article  will 
look  at  the  many  roles  PNC 
students  play  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  in  the  home,  and  the 
community.  Subjects  such 
as  work,  financial  well 
being  and  family  life  will  all 
be  approached. 

We  also  plan  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  a  Police  Beat  so  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  can 
receive  updates  on  such 
issues  as  crime,  accidents 
and  property  damage. 

Another  additional  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  club  spotlight. 
One  club  will  have  its  infor¬ 
mation  printed  in  each 
issue.  All  other  club  news 
will  be  posted  on  this  page. 

The  Bull  Sheet  page  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  our 
paper.  It  serves  as  an 
Editorial  and  Focus  page. 
Here  our  editorial  staff,  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  are  able  to 
speak  their  mind  on  global, 
national,  community  and 
campus  issues  that  impact 
them.  We  will  publish  all 
student  “Letters  to  the 
Editor”  on  this  page  as  long 
as  we  are  supplied  with 


their  name.  It  is  normal 
journalistic  practice  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  those  articles  that 
supply  the  above  informa¬ 
tion. 

Since  we  are  a  university 
campus  made  up  of  adults,  I 
feel  we  can  be  open  in  our 
ideas  and  information. 
Hopefully  that  can  also  lead 
to  greater  understanding 
and  education  taking  place 
on  campus.  After  all,  the 
only  way  in  which  to  advo¬ 
cate  change  is  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  open  to  such  an 
exchange.  I  hope  that 
everyone,  no  matter  what 
their  particular  views  are, 
would  agree  with  such  a 
statement  in  this  society. 
No  one  ought  to  feel  intimi¬ 
dated  to  freely  speak  their 
mind,  by  us  or  anyone  else 
on  campus,  or  express  their 
opinions. 

The  Spectator  also  will 
not  censor  or  make  gram¬ 
matical  or  spelling  correc¬ 
tions  to  any  student  content 
provided  in  this  section.  I 
feel  this  policy  must  be 
mentioned  now  so  I  do  not 
have  to  mention  it  every 
time  we  are  given  student  or 
faculty  content.  I  hope 
many  more  students  express 
their  opinions.  With  a  huge 
national  election  coming  up 
and  so  many  new  changes  to 
this  campus,  I  hope  students 
get  involved.  When  given 
the  chance,  we  at  the 
Spectator,  feel  the  students 
of  this  campus  can  provide 
great  impetus  for  change 
and  as  this  is  my  own  last 
year  I  hope  that  legacy  con¬ 
tinues  with  new  students. 

Students  should  not 
divorce  themselves  from  the 
issues  involving  this  cam¬ 
pus  because  the  status  of 


this  campus,  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  its  clubs, 
not  only  effect  us 
while  we  are  attend¬ 
ing  here,  but  well 
after  we  leave. 

I  hope  the  news¬ 
paper  can  provide 
you  with  all  of  the 
information  that  is 
important  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  may 
seem  to  be  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  you  personal¬ 
ly,  but  our  purpose  is 
to  provide  all  the 
diverse  information 
that  is  relevant  to  different 
groups  on  campus. 

Please  feel  free  then  to 
come  to  anyone  on  our  staff 
regarding  additions  to  our 
newspaper.  You  may  call  us 
or  stop  by  our  office.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  list  the 
hours  we  are  available  in 
this  office  for  students.  Or 
you  can  drop  things  off  in 
our  mail  box  is  in  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office,  LSF-103.  - 
If  anyone  is  interested  in 
becoming  a  part  of  our  staff 
as  a  photographer,  writer, 
editor,  or  field  reporter,  we 
welcome  you  to  do  so. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  in 
contacting  me  personally  or 
someone  else  on  our  staff. 
You  can  also  contact  any  of 
our  advisors  listed  on  page  2. 

I  hope  our  future  content 
and  goals  assist  in  providing 
students  with  uncensored 
material  as  per  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  It  is 
students  and  advertising 
alone  who  are  responsible 
for  our  funding,  so  those 
students  ought  to  have 
access  to  the  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  they  desire  as  a 
group.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  you  feel 
uninhibited  to  contact  us 
here.  I  think  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  it  best  when 
he  remarked  over  200  years 
ago:  “If  it  were  for  me  to 
choose  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  press  or 
the  press  without  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  choose  the  latter.” 
Keep  in  mind  that  college  is 
a  small  governing  body 
whose  purpose  is  to  educate 
us  and  we  have  the  power  to 
influence  and  directly  make 
changes  while  here. 


PNC.. .A 
good  place 
!  to  begin 


In  the  Writing  C 
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Many  departments  participat¬ 
ed  in  New  Student  Orientation 
so  that  freshman  could 
become  familiar  with  them. 


Library  Director,  K.R. 
Professor  and  advisoi 
Rudnick,  show  new  s 
will  happen  if  they  do 
their  books  to  the  libn 


Students  line  up  to  enjoy 
the  free  food  given  out 
during  Purdue  Pride 
Week.  Here  Dean  of 


Students,  John  Coggins, 
serves  us. 


Activities  like  Ksr 
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returning  student! 
their  school. 
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Chancellor’s 

Welcome 


A  great  place 
to  study. 
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Students  enjoy  the  cafeteria  food 
and  a  little  bit  of  entertainment  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Student  Government  and 
many  brave,  brave  students  singing 
on  stage. 


A  warm  summer  day 
becomes  the  perfect 
opportunity  for  students  to 
eat  outside  and  enjoy  the 
campus  view  during  New 
Freshman  Orientation. 


The  beautiful,  quiet 
setting  of 
Shakespeare’s 
Garden  offers  students 
a  nice  place  to  relax 
and  enjoy  the  natural 
world  on  campus. 
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oke  and  Air  Guitar  during 
y  encourage  both  new  and 
to  get  up  and  take  pride  in 


O.K.,  so 
maybe 
some  of 
these  pic¬ 
tures  can’t 
be  explained. 

Photos  taken  by  Chris  Baros,  Kristi 
Brosmer,  and  Darren  Young 


On  behalf  of  the  entire  campus 
community,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
as  you  begin  the  2000-2001  Fall 
Semester  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.  This  is  an  exciting 
time  for  our  campus  as  we  are 
poised  for  many  great  things.  I 
hope  that  you  take  the  opportunity 
to  become  involved  here  and  from 
time  to  time  give  me  your  input  on 
ways  we  can  improve. 

Throughout  the  summer  months, 
the  campus  has  been  busy  in  a 
variety  of  areas.  Probably  the  most 
notable  event  that  occurred  during 
this  time  was  the  approval  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Business  by  the  Indiana 
Commission  for  Higher  Education. 
This  new  baccalaureate  program 
adds  a  new  dimension*for  our  pro¬ 
grammatic  offerings.  I  know  that 
this  will  be  a  popular  program  that 
will  attract  many  students  to  our 
campus. 

I  am  working  hard  to  increase 
the  number  of  degrees  that  we 
offer.  In  conjunction  with  Vice 
Chancellor  Bednar  and  members  of 
his  staff,  we  are  moving  forward  on 
a  number  of  other  proposals  that 
we  hope  will  be  added  to  our  inven¬ 
tory. 

Another  milestone  that  was 
recorded  this  summer  was  the 
approval  of  the  lease  for  our  new 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center.  This 
new  facility  will  allow  us  to  offer 
credit  courses  in  Valparaiso  and  to 
also  offer  executive  training  for 
area  business  and  industry.  Mr. 
Mike  Hope  has  been  hired  to  spear¬ 
head  this  effort.  Located  on  Vale 
Park  Road  in  Valparaiso,  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  currently  being  remodeled  for 
our  use  and  will  be  ready  by 
January  of  2001 . 

You  will  note  that  the  basement 
of  the  LSF  Building  is  now  being 
readied  for  remodeling.  This  reno¬ 
vated  area  will  house  the  book¬ 
store,  add  a  new  auditorium  facility 
and  provide  much  needed  space 
for  PNC’s  many  clubs  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Construction  is  planned  to 
begin  in  late  September  with  com¬ 
pletion  by  next  summer.  This  is  just 
the  first  phase  of  remodeling  for  the 
LSF  Building.  Beginning  in  the  fall 
of  2001,  major  changes  will  be 
made  to  the  first  floor  that  will  trans¬ 
form  that  space  into  a  student 
union-type  facility  with  improved 
food  service  capabilities  and  recre¬ 
ational  space. 

There  are  a  number  of  upcom¬ 
ing  activities  during  2000-2001  that 
you  should  be  aware  of.  On 
December  1 ,  the  tenth  president  of 
Purdue  University,  Dr.  Martin  C. 
Jischke,  will  be  visiting  our  campus. 
Dr.  Jischke  began  his  tenure  on 
August  14  and  will  be  visiting  all 


regional  campuses  this  semester. 
Although  the  itinerary  for  his  visit  is 
not  yet  fully  developed,  it  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
with  our  students  as  part  of  his  visit. 

In  April  of  2001  an  accreditation 
team  from  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  will  visit  our  campus  as 
part  of  the  accreditation  process. 
The  team  will  be  here  on  April  23- 
24-25  to  review  our  programs  and 
make  recommendations  to  us 
about  our  offerings  and  campus 
operation.  The  team  will  also 
assess  our  recently  approved  B.S. 
in  Business  program.  If  all  goes  as 
expected,  we  will  receive  continued 
accreditation  and  can  begin  adver¬ 
tising  this  new  program  shortly 
thereafter.  The  team  members  will 
be  visiting  with  students,  faculty 
and  staff  to  learn  more  about  our 
operation  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
participate  in  any  meetings  that 
involve  the  student  body.  Your 
input  will  be  a  valuable  tool  to  the 
team  as  they  complete  their  mis¬ 
sion  here. 

On  September  15  we  will  unveil 
Odyssey  2001:  Sculpture  on  the 
Campus  of  Purdue  North  Central. 
This  contemporary  sculpture  exhib¬ 
it  follows  the  highly  successful 
Millennia  Nexus  exhibit  we  had  last 
year.  The  opening  will  feature  the 
sculptors  who  will  discuss  their 
work  as  well  as  tours  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures.  I  hope  that  you  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  exciting  event. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Carol  Kurmis  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PNC  Student 
Government.  These  individuals  are 
working  hard  to  make  this  campus 
a  better  place  for  all  students. 
Please  give  them  your  support  for 
the  many  events  and  activities  they 
have  planned  throughout  the  year. 

I  will  again  be  holding  open  office 
hours  once  per  week  throughout 
the  semester.  If  there  is  something 
that  you  would  like  to  discuss  with 
me,  please  stop  by  during  this  time 
and  chat  with  me  about  your  con¬ 
cerns.  These  office  hours  are  listed 
on  the  calendar  of  events  posted  on 
the  PNC  website. 

As  the  year  progresses,  I  will 
keep  you  informed  via  The 
Spectator  of  upcoming  important 
events  and  various  projects  on 
which  we  are  working.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  this  information  helpful 
and  enlightening. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  of  you  for 
a  great  academic  year.  I  know  that 
2000-2001  will  be  an  outstanding 
year  for  our  institution. 

James  B.  Dworkin 
Chancellor 


I . if  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don  t 

■  ; 

et  it  happen . .if  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don’t  let  it  happen.... 
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Student  Government  Profil 


by  Jessica  Lowry  and  Kristi 
Brosmer 

Assistant  News  Editor  and 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  PNC  Student 
Government  held  its  third 
meeting  of  the  2000-01 


President  Carol  Kurmis  and  Mike  Piers 
(members  standing)  discuss  the  minutes 
with  the  rest  of  the  group.  (Spectator 
Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


school  year  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  31.  Student 

Government  began  holding 
meetings  throughout  the 
summer  and  are  continuing 
to  hold  them  every  Thursday 
from  12:30  p.m.  until  1:30. 

Paul  Gillikin,  Director  of 
Student  Activities  and 
Athletics,  was  a  guest  speak¬ 
er  at  the  meeting.  Gillikin 
spoke  to  the  members  about 
the  Student  Government 
budget  and  the  role  they  play. 

The  total  budget  amount 
for  the  student  government  is 
approximately  $11,300.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  by  the 
student  government  to  fund 


various  things  around  cam¬ 
pus.  For  example,  the  stu¬ 
dent  planner  is  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  no  cost,  but  funding 
for  it  uses  about  $3,500  of 
that  assigned  budget.  The 
salary  for  the  Student 
Government  President  and 
other  campus  events 
like  dances  and 
forums  must  also 
come  out  of  the  budget 
Also  discussed  at 
the  meeting  were  the 
goals  of  the  Student 
Government  for  the 
2000-01  school  year. 
These  goals  are  to 
increase  student  visi¬ 
bility  and  increase 
student  involvement. 
Representative 
Jamie  Smith  stated 
the  goals  he  thinks 
will  be  important, 
“This  year’s  Student 
Government  is  one  to 
bring  the  present  into 
the  future,  with  the 
renovation  of  cam¬ 
pus,  as  well  as  get¬ 
ting  students  more 
involved  with  what’s 
happening  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  benefiting 
student  life  at  PNC.” 

In  order  to  achieve 
these  goals,  the 
Student  Government 
is  planning  many 
events  that  will  be 
sponsored  by  the 
group  in  the  future. 

The  Student 

Government  is  cur¬ 


rently  planning  a  “Taste  of 
PNC”  and  a  fundraiser. 

“As  a  student  representa¬ 
tive,  I  want  the  student  body 
to  know  the  new  government 
will  embrace  change  that  will 
improve  campus  life,”  stated 
President  Carol  Kurmis. 

The  week  of  Aug.  28 
through  Sept.  1  was  Purdue 
Pride  Week,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Student 
Government.  Vice  President 
Tiffany  Owens  said  that  these 
events  are  held  in  order  to 
“get  students  more  involved.” 

Representative  Cheryl 
Herg  embraces  the  same 
idea  of  the  next  year  for 
Student  Government,  saying, 
“In  being  a  Student 
Government  Representative, 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
the  students  and  teachers 
collaborate  on  needed 
issues,  as  well  as  promote 


and  issues 
organization, 
chased  toys 
the  “Li!' 


touching  the 
they  also  pur- 
and  books  for 
Boilermakers.” 


Seven  of  the  ten  student  government  members. 
(Spectator  Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


OUT  2000  GAY  CAMPUS 
ALLIANCE 

MEETING  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


For  more  information  contact: 

Student  Representative: 

Elaine  (e-mail)  ehee07@mail.purduenc.edu 


Staff  &  Faculty  Representatives: 

Dr.  Janusz  Duzinkiewicz  @  (219)  785-5523 
(e-mail)  jaduzink@purduenc.edu 
Diana  Marovich  @  Student  Counseling 
Office  (LSF- 103)  785-5230 
Paul  Gillikin  @  Student  Activities/Athletics 
(LSF- 103)  785-5273 

The  Future  of  the  Queer  Past 
Transnational  History  Conference 
The  University  of  Chicago  Sept. 
14-17  (Thurs.-Sun.)  Interested? 
Contact  a  listed  representative, 
call  (773)  834-4509,  or  visit 
www.uchicago.edu/cgs/ queerpast. 


awareness  of  what  this  cam¬ 
pus  has  to  offer  and  promote 
pride  among  its  members.” 

In  addition  to  these  events 


Kurmis  said,  “We  wanted  to 
get  them  a  new  sofa  also, 
but  we  are  waiting  until  the 
building  is  remodeled.” 
According  to  the  director  of 
the  “Little  Boilermakers” 
Marcia  Shurr,  included  in 
these  toys  were,  “a  fire  truck, 
three  monkeys  that  can  wrap 
around  your  waist,  puzzles, 
and  stuffed  animals.” 

The  Student  Government 
also  plans  to  hold  the 
Candidates  Forum  for  the 
Chancellors  Series.  During 
this  event,  a  variety  of  politi¬ 
cal  candidates  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  will  come  and 
speak  to  the  students  on 
campus.  They  also  encour¬ 
age  students  to  register  to 
vote. 

This  year’s 

Student 
Government  con¬ 
sists  of  Kurmis; 
Owens;  Henry, 
Secretary;  and 
R  o  x  a  n  n  a 
Campbell, 
Treasurer.  Other 
representatives 
include  Agnes 
Campbell,  Colleen 
Kidwell,  Mike 
Piers,  Jaimie 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith,  and  Sharon 
Swanson. 

The  representa¬ 
tives  indicate  that 
their  overall  mission  is  to 
work  toward  providing  a  new 
environment  for  a  changing 
environment  which  they  are  a 


Vice  President,  Tiffany 
Owens.  (Spectator 
Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 

part  of,  “As  a  Student 
Government  representative,  I 
think  it  is  our  mission  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  improve 
the  campus  life  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,"  stated  Piers,  “I  also 
hope  we  can  encourage 
greater  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body.” 

Agnes  Campbell  states  her 
reason  for  being  in  this  year's 
Student  Government  as  well, 
“Being  a  Student 
Government  rep.  is  great  for 
me  because  I  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  all  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  can  help  them  in  life 
in  many  ways.  I  enjoy  it  very 
much." 

Students  are  invited  to 
attend  Thursday  meetings 
held  from  12:30-1:30,  or  stop 
by  during  their  office  hours 
from  8:30  to  10:30  a.m.  in 
LSF-132  Monday  thru  Friday 
or  call  ext.  5330.  (Hours  differ 
than  those  listed  in 
Connections  book). 


Fall  2000  open  meeting:  12-1  p.m. 

Tues.,  Oct.  4 
Wed.,  Nov.  1 
Wed.,  Nov.  29 

Trio  2000  is  a  PNC  campus  organization  dedicated  to  support  academic, 
social,  community,  and  personal  success.  Activities  include  Fund  raising 
events,  Community  service  projects,  annual  scholarship  award,  guest 
speakers  with  discussions  on  current  issues,  monthly  meetings,  and  social 
gatherings.  The  organization  is  open  to  all  students  attending  PNC. 

For  more  information  e-mail  jlanni00@mail.purduenc.edu  or  drop  by  LSF-104 


Other  Clubs  to  Look  For 

Accounting  Club,  Cheer  Squad,  Construction  Club,  Dramatic 
Arts  Appreciation  Club,  Electrical  and  Engineering 
Technology,  Golden  Quill,  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers 
C\ub,Letterman's  Club,  N\\r\erwa,  Pre-Nursing  Support  Group, 
Organizational  Leadership  Club,  Spirit  Club,  Student 
Educational  Association  and  Fine  Arts,  Convocations  & 
Events.  This  fall  will  also  introduce  a  new  reading  group  on 
campus.  For  more  information  on  these  clubs  contact  the  Dean  of 
Students  Off  ice  in  LSF-103  or  check  out  your  Connections  Book. 
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The  Learning  Center  TECH  157  ext.  5326 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  A.M.  -  7:00  P.M. 

Friday  8:30  A.M.  -  4:00  P.M. 

. ~ 

The  Library  SWRZ  260  ext.  5248 


Monday-Thursday  8:00  A.M.  -  9:00  P.M. 
Friday  8:00  AM.  -  4:30  P.M. 
Saturday  9:30  A.M  -  2:00  P.M. 


Bookstore  LSF  144  ext.  5247 

Monday-Thursday  9:00  A.M.  -  7:00  P.M. 
Friday  9:00  A.M  -  5:00  P.M. 
Saturday  9:00  A.M.  - 1:00  P.M. 


The  Sitter  Service  LSF  133  ext.  5242 

Monday-Thursday  7:30  A.M.  -  7:00  P.M. 

Friday  7:30  A.M.  -  3:00  P.M. 


The  Writing  Center  TECH  359  ext.  5383 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  9:00  A.M.  -  7:00  P.M. 

Thesday  9:00  A.M  -  5:30  P.M. 
Friday  9:00  A.M.  - 1 1 :00  A.M. 
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Dean  of  Students  LSF  103  ext.  5230 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  A.M.  -  7:00  P.M. 
Friday  8:30  A.M.  -  5:00  P.M. 


Computer  Lab  TECH  265 

ext.  5462 

Monday-Thursday 

9:00  A.M. 

-  10:00  P.M. 

Friday 

9:00  A.M. 

-  4:00  P.M. 

Saturday 

1:00  P.M. 

-  5:00  P.M. 

Sunday 

1:00  P.M. 

-  5:00  P.M. 

The  Game  Room  LSF 
166  (no  ext.) 

Monday- Thursday 
9:00  A.M.  -3:00  P.M. 
Friday 

9:00  A.M.  -2:00  P.M. 


Small  Computer  Lab  TECH  164  (no  ext.) 

Monday-Thursday  7:00  A.M.  -  9:00  A.M., 
10:00  A.M.  -  11:00  A.M. 

Friday  7:00  A.M.  -  9:00  A.M., 

4:00  P.M.  - 11:00  P.M. 

Saturday  &  Sunday  7:00  A.M.  -  1:00  P.M. 


The  Fitness  Center  will  be  closed  this  year  due  to  the 
renovations  of  the  LSF  Basement. 


North  Central 
Accreditation 
Team  to  visit 
PNC 

by  Professor  Linda  Duttlinger 
NCA  Self  Study  Coordinator 
On  April  23,  2001 ,  a  team  of 
consultant  evaluators  from  the 
North  Central  Association  will 
be  visiting  the  Purdue  North 
Central  campus.  This  compre¬ 
hensive  visit  is  the  most  recent  in 
a  long  relationship  this  campus 
has  had  with  the  accrediting 
association.  Purdue  North 
Central  received  its  first  accredi- 


1 - i — j - | - ; — 

tation  in  1971  and  the  last  visit 
from  a  team  was  in  1994. 

The  North  Central 
Association  (NCA)  is  comprised 
of  two  professional  bodies.  The 
North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  accredits 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
works  with  institutions  of  higher 
education.  NCA  is  one  of  six 
accrediting  bodies  that  cover  the 
United  States  and  its  territories. 
NCA  covers  nineteen  states  and 
reaches  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  this 
campus  began  preparing  for  this 
visit  in  late  1997.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  Self  Study  Team  was  orga¬ 
nized  and  began  meeting  month¬ 


ly.  A  visit  from  NCA  triggers  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the 
campus  and  its  activities.  This 
review  is  organized  and  present¬ 
ed  in  a  document  called  a  Self 
Study.  NCA  publishes  two  sets 
of  guidelines  so  that  this  materi¬ 
al  can  be  logically  prepared  and 
evaluated  by  the  visiting  team. 
The  first  set  is  called  the  General 
Institutional  Requirements 
(GER).  These  twenty-four  speci¬ 
fications  must  be  met  to  meet 
minimal  qualifications  for  NCA 
consideration.  The  next  hurdles 
are  five  criteria  that  must  be  met 
by  demonstrating  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  evidence  within  each 
criteria. 

Part  of  the  challenge  of  work¬ 
ing  toward  an  NCA  visit  is  pro¬ 


viding  answers  to  their  concerns. 
One  of  the  GIR’s  asks  if  the 
campus  has  a  mission  statement. 
Is  it  available?  Is  it  published? 
The  answer,  in  this  case  is  yes, 
(pg.  6.  General  Catalog)  and  it  is 
easily  shown.  However,  one  of 
the  Criteria  asks  in  a  pattern  of 
evidence,  do  we  have  “assess¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  student  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  in  all  its  pro¬ 
grams,  documenting  completion 
of  an  identifiable  and  coherent 
undergraduate  level  general  edu¬ 
cation  component.”  That  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  committee  a  longer  time 
to  consider. 

The  culminating  activity  of 
the  comprehensive  visit  will  be 
the  actual  arrival  on  campus  of  a 
six  person  team.  The  team  has 


been  chosen  by  the  NCA  and  is 
comprised  of  college  professors 
and  administrators  who  have  had 
special  training  in  their  roles  as 
consultant-evaluators.  That 
hyphenated  term  is  an  accurate 
description  of  their  duties.  First, 
they  act  as  professional  col¬ 
leagues  and  consult  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  on  this  campus 
about  our  concerns  and  goals. 
The  second  part  is  the  evaluation 
component  of  their  visit.  Does 
our  campus  meet  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  NCA? 

The  NCA  Self  Study  Team 
meets  once  a  month  at  an  open 
meeting.  If  you  would  like  to 
attend  please  contact  Dr. 
Duttlinger  in  the  Learning  Center 
for  additional  information. 


Fall  2000  Mathematics,  Statistics  and  Physics  Tutoring  Schedule  <c;nc  o«,  m,  065  ma  in,  152, 153,  &154) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

10:00-  11:00  am 

Kanich  # 

SWRZ  216 

Kanich# 

*SWRZ  216 

Kanich  # 

♦SWRZ  216 

Kanich  # 

♦SWRZ  216 

1 1 :00  am  -  Noon 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

♦SWRZ  313 

Noon  -  12:30  pm 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

♦SWRZ  313 

12:30-  1:00  pm 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Lundstom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Note:  Tutoring  in  SWRZ 
313  is  indicated  with  a  * 

#  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
MA  161P.223.  and  224. 

%  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
Phys  210  and  220. 

@  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
STAT  113  and  301. 

1:00  -  2:00  pm 

Bohan  #% 

♦SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

2:00  -  2:30  pm 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

♦SWRZ  313 

2:30  -  300  pm 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

Bohan  #% 

♦SWRZ  216 

5:30  -  6:30  pm 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ  216 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ  216 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ  216 
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‘The  Frosh’  is  brought  to  you  by  Nick 
Tockert,  the  new  Graphics  Design  Editor. 

The  staff  at  the  Spectator  are  interested  in 
new  comic  artists  who  wish  to  sign  on  as  per¬ 
manent  members.  Please  contact  us  at: 
spectator@purduenc.edu 
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Knee  Deep  in  Road  Apples  Kicking  their  balls 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  the  annual 
Cow  Pie  Slinging  contest  was  held 
in  nearby  Road  Apples.  Features  of 
the  contest  included  cow  pie  bingo, 
a  cow  pie  eating  contest,  plenty  of 
cold  beer,  and  of  course,  the  main 
event. 

The  day 
was  kicked 
off  by  an 
inspira¬ 
tional 
speech  by 
town  mayor 
C  I  e  t  u  s 
Hood. 

Hood 
devoted  his 
speech  to 
making  a 
few  confes¬ 
sions.  The 
crowd 

gasped  when  they  learned  the 
mayor  had  recently  received  breast 
implants.  When  asked  to  comment 
about  them  later,  Hood  had  this  to 
say:  “I  just  didn’t  feel  comfortable 
with  my  body.  Besides,  I  think  Mrs. 
Hood  was  becoming  bored  with  our 
sex  lives.”  Another  notable  confes¬ 
sion  was  that  Mayor  Hood  is  in  fact 
“The  Real  Slim  Shady.” 

Mayor  Hood  concluded  the 
speech  in  the  traditional  manner: 
“Now  I  know  you  can’t  keep  it  clean, 
but  play  fair  and  let  the  Shit  fly!” 

The  contest  lasted  for  several 
hours  and  the  crowd  was  enter¬ 
tained  all  the  way  through. 
Newcomer  Billy  Joe  Bob  made  an 


impression  by  breaking  the  town  ‘s 
record  for  distance.  His  second 
toss  went  for  a  total  of  243  feet  and 
landed  outside  of  the  game  field. 
However,  because  it  landed  on  a 
judge’s  car,  Bob  had  to  forfeit 
according  to  game  regulations. 
Despite  his  obvious  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Bob  discussed  his  loss  later 
on,  “Well, 
sometimes 
you’re  the 
windshield, 
and  some- 
times 
you’re  the 
bug.  But 
you  can 
bet  I’ll  have 
my  $hit 
.'5|  together 
next  year.” 

This 
year’s  win¬ 
ner  was 
two-time 

champion  Jack  Schitt.  With  an 
average  distance  of  198  feet,  Schitt 
took  first  place  by  a  cow  pie  slide. 
Schitt  attributed  his  success  to  plen¬ 
ty  of  practice,  “Just  ask  my  wife, 
she’s  seen  me  sling  lots  of  $hit. 
Even  the  little  Schitts  come  out  and 
watch  me  practice.  “ 

The  first  place  winner  received  a 
brand  new,  2001  Ford  Expedition 
hub  cap.  A  representative  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  awarded  the 
prize  to  Schitt  saying,  “I  feel  hon¬ 
ored  to  hand  this  prize  over  to  you 
for  the  third  consecutive  year.  I 
guess  what  I’m  really  trying  to  say 
is,  I  don’t  believe  this,  Schitt!” 


This  fan  got  a  little  too  close  to  the  action. 

Feeling  bad  about  his  throw,  Jack  Schitt  helps 
clean  the  young  man  up  (AP  Photo  /John  Freidah) 


♦♦♦Editors  Note-  Any  story,  character,  or  event  on  this  page  is  a  work  of  fic¬ 
tion.  Any  resemblance  to  another  person  or  situation  is  coincidental. 
However,  if  you  would  rather  these  stories  not  continue,  then  please  come 
write  for  the  Spectator.  We  need  sports  writers,  don’t  allow  us  ignorant  in 
sports  to  write  on  the  subject  Thank  You. 
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Fall  5K  2000 


A  benefit  for 
the  Alumni 
Association’s 
Scholarship 
Fund 


Sponsors: 

NiPSCO 

Horizon  Bank 

P.A.  Bruszewski 
Glass  Design 

WiseWay 


PNC  Fall  5K 

Cross  Country  Run  and  Health  Walk 

Saturday,  October  14,  2000 

on  the  campus  of 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

1401  S.  U.S.  421,  Westville 

1/4  mile  south  of  190,  U.S.  421  junction 

Race  Start:  9  a.m.  ( rain  or  shine) 

Race  Day  registration:  7  to  8:30  a.m. 

Fee:  $12  (until  Sept.  27;  $16  after) 
Includes  t-shirt,  refreshments,  runners’  awards 

Call:  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5676 

for  a  registration  form 

Or  Mail: 

/name,  /address,  /age  (runners),  /day  phone, 
/t-shirt  size,  /run/walk  designation  and  /check 
payable  to  "PNC  Fall  5K"  to: 

Alumni  Relations,  Purdue  University  North  Central 
1401  S.  U.S.  421,  Westville,  Ind.  46391 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

This  past  Saturday,  the 
PNC  Centaurs  kicked  off 
their  first  football  game  of 
the  season.  This  year  marks 
a  complete  change  in  team 
members  that  both  startled 
and  confused  students  and 
faculty. 

The  exclusively  female 
membership  almost  led  to  a 
disqualification  when  they 
entered  Napolis 

University’s  field,  but 
Coach  Dick  Young  man¬ 
aged  to  argue  with  his 
peers  to  ensure  the 
game  was  played. 

From  the  very 
beginning,  the  Trojan 
Knights  didn’t  know 
what  hit  them.  Star 
player  and  Defensive 
Tackle,  Kelly 

Goosecock,  prevent¬ 
ed  most  of  the 
Trojans  from  making 
any  touchdowns. 
Goosecock,  who 
trained  all  year, 
weighed  in  at  three- 
hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  all  muscle 
for  her  six-foot  five- 
inch  figure  ensured,  that  her 
own  team  would  finish  the 
first  quarter  in  the  lead. 

Opponent,  James  Butt, 
stated,  “When  we  first 
heard  about  the  make-up  for 
the  team,  we  knew  we  had  it 
made,  but  I  didn’t  think  a 
bunch  of  girls 
would  be  using 
steroids  too.” 

Rookie  sensa¬ 
tion  and  place 
kicker  Terry 
Pitankin,  kicked  a 
sixty-five  yard 


Coach  Young,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  surprising  talent 
of  the  newcomer,  said, 
“Never  in  my  fifty  years  of 
coaching  have  I  had  any¬ 
one,  man  or  woman,  kick 
my  balls  so  far  and  so  hard.” 

Disappointed  in  his  own 
team.  Coach  Peter  Bells, 
screamed  during  half-time 
at  several  players  making 
them  run  off  the  field. 
Later,  in  front  of  reporters, 
he  yelled  in  rage,  “I  don’t 
want  to  talk  to  you  women 
loving,  liberal-ass  reporters 


Kelly  Goosecock  tackles  opponent  James  Butt 
to  help  win  the  game.  (AP  photo) 


field  goal  to  end  the  second 
quarter. 


with  your  women  loving 
teams,  and  women  loving 
fans.  I  prefer  my  men,  not 
your  women.” 

The  third  and  fourth 
quarters  passed  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  Centaurs 
continued  to  show  their 
incredible  talent,  winning 
the  game  against  the 
Trojans  with  a  score  of  40  - 
10.  For  scoring  opportuni¬ 
ties,  Chesty  LaRue  looked 
to  her  Tight  End  the  most. 
LaRue’s  performance  as 
Quarterback  surprised  all 
especially  the  unusual  pass¬ 
es  that  truly  provided  the 


most  success  in  the  game. 

Coach  Young  was  the 
happiest  by  the  outcome  of 
the  game  saying,  “Chesty, 
Pitankin  and  Goosecock  are 
the  best  players  I  have  ever 
had  and  I  can’t  wait  to  ful¬ 
fill  my  winning  desires  with 
this  team.  I  think  we  have 
great  potential  to  go  far  and 
I  am  trying  to  convince  the 
women  of  that.  I  hope  I  can 
watch  them  play  this  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  next  four 
years  of  their  college 
careers.” 

Another 
memorable 
and  promising 
fact  was  that 
so  many  spec¬ 
tators  came  out 
to  watch  the 
women  play  in 
their  first 
game.  One  fan 
and  PNC 
senior,  Chris 
Blade 
responded  to 
the  game  by 
saying,  “I 
mean  women 
can  vote,  have 
babies  and  all 
that  stuff  so  why  shouldn’t 
they  play  football?  It’s  the 
most  gratifying  experience 
I  have  had  with  one  sports 
team  ever.” 

Cheerleader  Kandy  Kane 
told  Spectator  staff  she  was 
truly  happy  to  jump  up  and 
down  for  such  a  winning 
team,  “I  hope  Goosecock 
continues  to  score  for  us.  I 
think  she  played  the  best 
and  could  be  the  best  person 
we  have  ever  had  here. 
She’s  the  reason  I  decided 
to  come  out  and  cheer 
today.” 


SPA  The  Beer  Corner 

i  Si  Jill  Miller  Time  for  the  beer  drinker's  soul 


Beer  Troubleshooting 


Symptom:  Beer  unusually  pale  and  tasteless 
Problem:  Your  glass  is  empty 
Solution:  Get  someone  to  buy  you  another  beer 

Symptom:  You  don't  recognize  the  room  or  anyone  in  it 
Problem:  You've  wandered  into  the  wrong  party 
Solution:  See  if  they  have  free  beer 


This  Issue’s  Beer  Quote 

“Always  do  sober  what  you  said  you'd  do  drunk.  That  will 
teach  you  to  keep  your  mouth  shut."  —  Ernest  Hemingway 
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In  ho  use 

Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Tom  Brady  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology,  presented  a  paper,  “Computer  Simulation,  the  Bullwhip  effect, 
and  Long,  Serial  Assembly  Lines”  at  the  Industrial  Engineering  Research 
Conference,  May  22,  in  Cleveland.  On  Aug.  3,  he  gave  an  invited  speech, 
SimRunner  and  the  Effectiveness  of  Generic  Optimization  Algorithms 
in  Computer  Simulation  Languages,”  at  the  ProModel  Corporation  Solu¬ 
tions  2000  User  Conference  in  Park  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  received 
a  scholarship  from  Prochnow  Educational  Foundation  to  participate  in 
the  Banking  Seminar  for  College  Faculty  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Bank¬ 
ing,  Aug.  16-18,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Madison. 

Dr.  Patricia  Prandini  Buckler,  Associate  Professor  of  English  &  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Composition,  was  a  Japan  Studies  Institute  Fellow,  June  5-30,  at 
San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego  Calif. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chair  of  the  Math¬ 
ematics/Physics  Section,  attended  the  Project  Kaleidoscope  2000  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute,  July  19-22,  in  Keystone,  Colo.  He  participated  in  the  work¬ 
shop  “Just-in-Time  Teaching:  Blending  Active  Learning  With  Web  Tech¬ 
nology.” 

Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  published  a  short  piece 
on  William  Blake’s  poem  “The  Mental  Traveller”  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  The  Explicator . 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Developmental  Studies  and 
Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Advising,  attended  NACADA  Aca¬ 
demic  Advising  Summer  Institute  (National  Academic  Advising  Associa¬ 
tion),  July  9-14,  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  James  Dworkin,  Chancellor,  has  been  accepted  into  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators  and  will  be  formally  inducted  at  the 
group’s  Fall  Education  Conference.  He  also  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Way  of  LaPorte  County  and  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Celebration  Committee.  He  attended  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Colleges  and  Schools  2000  Summer  Council  of  Presidents 
conference,  July  15-18,  in  Gleneden  Beach,  Ore.  He  also  published  the 
following  articles  and  reviews:  “Arbitrator  Acceptability:  Does  Justice 
Matter?”  in  Industrial  Relations:  A  Journal  of  Economy  &  Society,  April 
2000  (with  R.  Posthuma  and  M.  Swift);  “Arbitrating  Statutory  Employ¬ 
ment  Law  Claims”  in  The  Journal  of  Employment  Discrimination  Law, 
Winter  2000  (with  R.  Posthuma). 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  presented  a  paper, 
“The  Victorian  Invention  of  the  Child,”  at  the  annual  Barker  Mansion 
Victorian  Tea,  July  25,  27  and  29,  in  Michigan  City. 

Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
attended  the  4th  International  Derive/TI89/92  Conference  on  Computer 
Algebra  in  Mathematics  Education,  July  12-15,  at  John  Moores  Univer¬ 
sity,  Liverpool,  England. 

Prof.  Robert  Mellin,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Unreeled:  A  Brief  History  of  Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  Filmic  Text, 
Hacienda”  in  Mosaic:  A  Journal  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Study  of Litera¬ 
ture,  June  2000. 

Ms.  Karen  Prescott,  Graphic  Design  Specialist,  attended  the  Photoshop 
2000  conference  and  workshop,  July  19-20,  in  Chicago.  On  July  12,  Ms. 
Prescott,  Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  Director  of  Publications  and  Communication 
Services;  Ms.  Thelma  Tanner,  Campus  Relations  Secretary;  and  Ms.  Dana 
Krill,  Alumni/Development  Associate,  attended  the  Internet  World  Exhi¬ 
bition,  July  12,  in  Chicago. 


Dr.  Jane  E.  Rose,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  and  Ms.  Maxilynn  Voss, 
Post- Secondary  Correctional  Education  Coordinator,  conducted  a  work¬ 
shop,  “Teaching  Writing  and  Research  Skills  within  the  Limitations  of  a 
Correctional  Environment,”  at  the  55th  Annual  Correctional  Education 
Association  International  Conference,  July  19,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Rose  and  Ms.  Voss  are  both  affiliated  with  the  Correctional  Education 
Association. 

Dr.  Keith  E.  Schwingendorf,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Dr.  Jonathan 
Kuhn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  and  Ms.  Christine  Kowert, 
Assessment  &  Data  Specialist,  attended  the  Purdue  University  Calumet 
Conference,  “Topics  on  Distance  Learning,”  June  6-7,  in  Hammond.  Dr. 
Schwingendorf  also  participated  in  the  Summer  Intensive  Workshop 
“Webify  IT”  sponsored  by  the  Purdue  University  Multimedia  Instructional 
Development  Center,  May  22-25,  in  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  received  and  did 
research  on  the  following  grants:  PRF  $5,000  Summer  research  Grant  for 
“Genetic  Variation  in  a  Rare  vs  Common  Pondweed  Species”;  DNR, 
LARE  Program,  $  1 9,453  for  “2000-02  Monitoring  Study  of  a  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Weevil  Proj  ect  for  the  control  of  Eurasian  Water  Milfoil”  DNR,  LARE 
Program,  $  1 6,750  for  “Comparing  the  Efficiency  of  an  Innovative  Suction 
System  Method  Using  Divers  to  Herbicide  Application  Treatment  for  the 
Control  of  Eurasian  Milfoil  in  Lake  Tippecanoe  (through  Lake  Tippecanoe 
Lake  Association);  DNR,  Division  ofNature  Preserves,  $2,400  for  “Inven¬ 
tory  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Aquatic  Plant  Species  in  Indiana  Lakes”; 
Nature  Conservancy,  $2,000  for  Inventory  and  Compilation  of  a  Deepwater 
Aquatic  Plant  Species  List  for  Use  in  Restoration  of  the  Kankakee  Sands 
Wetland  Area.”  On  June  23-27,  Dr.  Scribailo  and  Mr.  Mitch  Alix, 
graduate  student,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Evolution  at  Indiana  University  Bloomington. 

Officer  Michael  Wheeler,  Campus  Police,  attended  the  41 -hour  Campus 
Protection  Officer  Course  conducted  by  The  Indiana  Campus  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Administrators,  July  16-21,  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 

Ms.  Tricia  Wilke,  Technical  Services  Librarian,  attended  the  American 
Library  Association  Annual  Conferences  July  7t»„  in  Chicago.:  Also*  her 
report  “Publish!  information,  Networking,  and  Motivation  for  Cataloging 
and  Classification  Research,”  from  last  year’s  conference  was  published 
in  Library  Collections  Acquisitions  &  Technical  Services  24:  2000. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  presented  the  work¬ 
shop:  “Using  Quantitative  Circulatory  Physiology  software  in  Teaching 
Anatomy  and  Physiology”  at  the  14th.  Annual  Human  Anatomy  &  Physi¬ 
ology  Society  Conference  and  Workshops,  June  12-15,  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 


7  New  Sculptures  Are  Coming 
to  PNC  -  Watch  for  the  Changes! 

"Odyssey  2001" 

will  have  its  formal  opening  on 

Friday.  Sept.  15,  from  3  to  5  p.m. 

Students,  staff  and  the  public  are  invited  to  come  and  meet  the 
sculptors  and  learn  more  about  these  interesting  pieces. 

This  event  will  begin  a  year-long  fine  arts  odyssey  at  Purdue  North  Central. 
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Purdue  gets  “high”  with  the  best  colleges 

U.S.  News  ranks  PNC  as  fourth  among  several  midwestern  schools 


UII  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORU  f  CENTRAL 


“Your  Eyes  on  Cam/mi?7 


by  Campus  Relations 

For  the  first  time  ever,  Purdue 
University  North  Central  has 
made  the  “America’s  Best 
Colleges”  list  published  annually 
by  U.S.  News  •&  World  Report. 
The  report,  in  the  magazine’s 
Sept.  1 1  issue,  ranks  PNC  fourth 
among  public  regional  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  the  Midwest. 

“This  is  another  indication  of 


the  outstanding  effort  of  our  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff,  as  we  constantly 
strive  to  improve  in  everything 
we  do,”  stated  Purdue  North 
Central  Chancellor,  James 
Dworkin. 

For  its  regional  schools  rank¬ 
ings,  the  magazine  evaluated  428 
institutions  around  the  country 
that  focus  on  undergraduate  edu¬ 
cation  and  offer  degrees  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  other  disciplines. 


Criteria  included  academic  repu¬ 
tation,  graduation  and  retention 
rates,  faculty  resources,  student 
selectivity,  financial  resources, 
and  alumni  giving. 

Purdue  North  Central  grants 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  Liberal 
Studies  and  English,  as  well  as  in 
Biology,  Education,  Mechanical 
Technology,  and  Organizational 
Leadership  &  Supervision. 

“We’re  delighted  to  be  recog¬ 


nized  for  the  high  quality  educa¬ 
tion  we  provide  to  the  citizens  of 
our  region.  This  recognition 
should  continue  to  prove  what 
we  already  believe-that  you  can 
obtain  a  high  quality  education, 
from  a  world-renowned  universi¬ 
ty,  right  here  in  our  community.” 

The  magazine  also  rated 
Purdue  West  Lafayette  twentieth 
among  national  public  universities. 

In  the  “Best  Business 


Programs”  category,  Purdue’s 
Krannert  School  ranked  thir¬ 
teenth  nationally;  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  ranked  eighth  in 
the  “Best  Undergraduate 
Engineering  Programs-Ph.D.” 
listing.  Among  schools  offering 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees 
in  engineering,  both  Purdue 
Calumet  and  Indiana-Purdue 
Fort  Wayne  ranked  in  the 
top  40. 


Photo  I.D.  cards  availablo  for  PNC  studonts  Students  have  new 
New  cards  offer  students  many  advantages  and  future  possibilities  on-line  access  to  their 

information 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 


Students  will  have  the 
opportunity  this  year  to 
receive  a  photo  identification 
card  from  PNC  at  no  student 
cost. 

The  program  began  under 
former  Student 
Government 
President  Ed 
Bau.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has 
been  meeting 
for  a  few  years 
to  make  the 
student  idea  a 
reality.  Former 
Chancellor, 

Dale  Alspaugh 
approved  the 
program 
before  leaving 
last  fall. 

Currently, 
Enrollment 
and  Marketing 
Services  are 
overseeing  the 
development 
and  offering  training  sessions. 
Dana  Krill  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  plan  during  the  beginning 
stages. 

Jeff  Jones,  Director  of 
Enrollment  and  Marketing, 
stated  his  mission  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  I.D.  cards,  “We’re  real¬ 
ly  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  students 
with  the  program." 

In  the  future,  Jones  pre¬ 
dicts  several  possible  uses  for 
the  I.D.  cards  including  check¬ 
ing  out  library  books,  comput¬ 


er  access,  and  even  building 
and  room  access.  The  I.D. 
may  also  be  used  as  a  debit 
card  in  the  cafeteria  and 
bookstore.  Student  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  stored  on  the  card 
allowing  for  easier  registration. 

The  cards  will  include 
ongoing  costs  with  obtaining 


wide  variety  of  places. 

The  obtainment  of  an  I.D. 
card  is  completely  voluntary 
and  will  be  free,  unless  a  stu¬ 
dent  looses  or  damages  their 
initial  card.  The  photo  will  be 
taken  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
the  license  branch  photos  and 
the  process  will  only  take  a 
few  minutes. 

Days,  hours,  and 
locations  where  the 
photos  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  is  to  be  decided 
after  personnel  are 
trained. 

Jones  will  be  enlist¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of 
Student  Government 
and  other  campus 
groups  and  students 
to  assist  with  the 
implementation. 
Students 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

This  summer  PNC  began  a 
new  feature  on  their  website  to 
provide  information  for  students. 

Student  Online  Academic 
Resources  (SOLAR),  the 
program’s  title 
.allows  students 
to  view  their 
grades,  unoffi¬ 
cial  transcript, 
and  financial  aid 
status. 

“A  student  can  view  grades 
as  soon  as  they  are  posted,” 
states  Jeff  Jones,  Director  of 
Enrollment  and  Marketing,  “I 
think  students  will  love  the 
grade  feature  in  itself.” 

To  enter  SOLAR  an  individ¬ 


SOLAR 

Khoofcm 


ual  must  log  on  to 
www.purduenc.edu  and 
click  on  the  SOLAR  icon 
(shown  below).  Once 
students  do  this,  they  will 
be  asked  for  their  e-mail 
user  ID  and  their  e-mail  pass¬ 
word. 

Jones  says  the  user  friendly 
system  will  promote  future 
online  developments,  such  as, 
registration,  bursar  statements, 
degree  plan  of  study,  and  a 
“what  if”  screen  allowing 
students  to  see 
transferable 
degree  credits. 

Another  pos¬ 
sibility  is  facul¬ 
ty  information, 
like  office  hours, 
class  information,  and  a  roster. 

“We’re  entering  a  new  mil¬ 
lennium  and  some  of  the  plans 
in  student  services  will  be  a  hit,” 
Jones  commented. 

SOLAR  is  protected  through 
an  on-line  security  lock. 


Dana  Krill  models  the  I.D.  card  picture  taking 
process  with  a  student.  (Spectator  Photo/Kristi 
Brosmer) 


can  contact 

i^the  Deaen  sure  to  get  a  round  of  applause 

of  Students 
Office  (LSF- 


new  blanks  and  printer  rib¬ 
bons,  but  the  money  is  taken 
from  a  general  fund  provided 
by  the  Chancellor.  The  partic¬ 
ular  readers  of  the  I.D.  strips 
will  be  an  up  front  cost  imple¬ 
mented  over  at  least  the  next 
few  years. 

For  current  students,  Jones 
points  out,  “This  is  just  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  but 
what  it  does  is  give  students  a 
nice  photo  I.D.”  The  I.D.  can 
be  used  for  local  events  and 
also  to  obtain  discounts  at  a 


103)  or 
Campus 
Relations  (SWRZ-140) 
for  more  information. 

PNC  is  working 
with  Plastic  Card 
Solutions,  Inc.  from 
Lisle,  IL,  who  pro¬ 
vide  their  services 
for  training,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  supplies. 

The  first  training 
session  was  held  on 
Friday,  Sept.  29  in 
the  LSF  Lounge  for 
several  of  the  key 
people  involved. 


i  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 


“Crimes  of  the  Heart,”  this  fall’s 
student  theatrical  presentation  will  be 
held  in  the  LSF  Lounge  on  Friday, 
Nov.  3,  7:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  4, 
7:30  p.m.,  and  Sunday,  Nov.  5. 2:30  p.m. 

The  play  will  also  run  the  follow¬ 
ing  weekend  on  Friday.  Nov.  10,  7:30 
p.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  11,  7:30  p.m., 
and  Sunday,  Nov.  12,  2:30  p.m. 

The  cast  consists  of  Lisa  Aplin  who 
plays  Lenny  Magrath,  Rachel  Neal  as 
Meg  Magrath,  Tracy  Lo  Presto  as 
Babe  (Magrath)  Botrelle,  Nichole 
Scheaffer  as  Chick  Boyle,  Joe 
Maxwell  as  Doc  Porter,  and  Patrick 
Morley  who  plays  Barnette  Lloyd. 


In  addition  to  the  actors  are  the 
assistants  who  perform  an  important 
role  in  the  presentation.  Assistants  to 
the  Director,  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  will 
be  JoEllyn  Chadwick  and  Megan 
Schammert 

Other  workers  include;  Stephanie 
Baisden,  Brandon  Cook,  Jeffrey 
Domras,  Dawn  Dunlap.  Missy  Hand, 
Marc  Milhalik,  Carol  Miller,  Brian 
Nelson,  Kelly  Pokorney,  Jennifer 
Racine,  Kate  Rekart,  Tammy 
Richards,  and  Kelly  Seabolt. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section  later 
this  month. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend 
the  event  and  ticket  prices  for  them 
will  be  discounted. 


If  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don’t  let  it  happen... 
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“UP  AND  COMING” 


Saturday,  October  7-8 

Basketball  Tryouts 
Opea  to  students  5  p.m.,  TBA 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273,  pau1g@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  October  9-1® 

Mid-sentester  Break 
ALL  Students 

Contact;  George  Royster,  ext  5299, 
groystet@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  October  1® 

College  Fair  . 

Open  to  Public 

...TBA  .  . 

Contact  Paula  Smith,  ext  5415, 
psmtth@pprduenc.edu  :■ 

WdiK'sdo.  October  11 

:  Marketing  learn  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus'  12  •  1  r  to  5WKZ  214 

Concoct.  Joy  Banyas,  ext.  5267.  joy@purduenc.edu 

Intermtiona!  Cafe  Luncheon  (Slovakian) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12.00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost;  $7.50 
Contact  Cecilia  Rajer,  ext.  5263,  . 


rhwrsdny.  October  *2 
Student  OPEN  Meeting 

Open  to  ALL  Simfcab  12  A'  U2 

Contact:  Carol  KwjnK  ex t.  5330, 
¥t^0v@pi5dueJic  .mu 

Saturday.  October  M 
ral?5kV».te..PNC  campm. 

Dana  Krill,  ext.  5676, 
ttoill@pufduenc.wlu 

Monday,  October  16 
Thanksgiving  Food  Drive  Starts-  ■  , 

Drop  boxes  tocatedip  all  buildings 
'  Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext  5273, . 
paulgi@purduenc  cd-i 

Tuesday,  October  17 


Open  to  Campus  2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  533 1 
Contact:  DeWne  Nielsen,  ext  5332, 
debbien@pmhietic.edu 

Wednesday,  October  18 

Marketing  learn  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus 
12  noon  -  i  p.m.,  SWRZ  214 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (  Mexican') 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost  $7.50 

Thursday,  October  19 
CSSAC  Networking  Luncheon 
Open  to  ALL  Clerical  and  Service  Staff,  RSWfey 
-  Oct.  5  Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Tim  West  ext  5270.  w.-ii@pmduenc.edu 

Monday .  October  23  -  Fridsv.  rieccmber  1 

Registration  to:  Spring  2tO  Semester 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
gr.05'ster@purduenc.ed« 


Tuesday,  October  24 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus  2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331  • 

Electricity  Deregulation:  Are  User/Producer 
Collaboration  Efforts  Effective?” 

PNC  Faculty  Research  Seminar  Series  Event 
Presenter:  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Brady  III 
Free  and  Open  to  Public  4  p.m,,  SWRZ  239 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@porduene.edu 

Wednesday,  October  23 

Pumpkin  Carving  Contest . 

Open  to  all  PNC  Clubs  TBA,  LSF  cafeteria  - 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273,  oaulg@purduenc.edu 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (French) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
corn  noon.  LSF  Dming  Room,  Cos'  i.V  50 

-  Marketing  Team  Meeting;  , 

Open  to  Campus  1 2  noon  - 1  pan.,  SWRZ  2 1 4 

Thursday,  Ortoher  26 
Children's  Halloween  Party  t.ieci 
Open  to  children  of  ALL  students,  faculty,  and 
steffTBA 

Contact;  Paul  Gillikin.  ext.  5273,  paulg@purduenc.edu 

Ji %s&,  : f*-- "FFFF'F Vy v  ^ 

'  Student  Govei-nsient  OPEN  Meeting  .  . 


•'•lHt.ru.tof  132 

*  U... -v  ,  <  'A',  V  '  ?  t'  ,4 

;':y\  ■?  :  7,.  '7\V'V  | 

W  t.5nesd.iv,  N«vi*»b«r  I 

Maketing  "leant  Meeting 
Open  to  Campus,  U  nwr.  -  1  p.m.,  SWRZ  214 

InwinatioR.*:  Cafe  Luncheon  (Cajonj 
Open  to  Paltoc  -  Resmtfiont  Re.ruimd 
12:00  noon.  LSF  Dining  Roam,  Cost:  $7.50 

Thursday,  November  2 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Srodents 
12:30  -  1:30  p.m.'  LSF  132 

Friday,  November  3  &  4 

"Crimes  -:f  the  fk*W  PNC  Players  Full  Production 


'  j" ,  7:30  pan-,  LSF  lounge,  admission  charge 
Contact;  Jean-Aun  Morton,  ext.  5202, 
jam@pmdoefic.e4u 

..  Saturday.  November  4 
Bus  trip  to  Sculptor  Tom  Scwffs  studio  in  Chicago 
Tours  of  the  Gallery  District  and  Whole  Foods  Store 
An  Odyssey  2001  Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public,  Reservations  required 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  dcbbien@pur- 
duenc.edu 

’  „ V'  '  '  ' '  '  '  *  '  >  - 

Sunday,  November  5 

"Crimes  of  the  Heart,”  PNC  Players  Fall  Production 
Open  to  Public 

2:30  p.m  ,  LSF  lounge,  admission  charge 


“Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
y  .S.  Constitution,  is  necessary.  As  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  eth¬ 
ical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of  a 
student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the  pow¬ 
erful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair  deci¬ 
sions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from  undue 
influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censor  the  newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media 
Services)  and  U-Wire  Press  Service.  We  are  also  members  of  the  Legal  Press  Service.  Our 
monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
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PNC  STUDENTS  AND  NCA  ACCREDITATION:  THE  IMPACT  ON  US 


by  Linda  Duttlinger,  Chair  of  the 
NCA  Self  Study  Team 

On  April  22,  2001,  six  con¬ 
sultant  evaluators  from  the  North 
Central  Association  will  come  to 
the  campus  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  to  hold  a  compre¬ 
hensive  site  visit.  Why  should 
the  students  attending  school 
here  be  concerned  and  how  will 
this  visit  affect  them? 

There  are  two  main  reasons 
why  a  student  would  want  to 
attend  an  accredited  institution 
rather  than  one  that  is  not  accred¬ 
ited.  The  first  is  transferability 
of  credits.  The  North  Central 
Association  (NCA)  is  one  of  six 
accrediting  bodies  in  the  United 
States.  These  organizations 
accredit  institutions  that  meet 
specified,  professional  standards 


and  perform  periodic  visits  to 
insure  that  these  standards  are 
still  being  met.  Purdue 
University  North  Central  was 
first  accredited  in  1971  and  has 
been  re-accredited  each  and 
every  time  an  NCA  team  has 
made  a  comprehensive  site  visit. 

Institutions  that  belong  to  the 
NCA,  and  the  other  regional 
accrediting  associations,  are 
more  likely  to  readily  accept 
credits  from  one  school  to  anoth¬ 
er  when  a  student  transfers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  course 
you  ever  took  would  count  for  a 
degree  in  every  program  at  every 
school.  Each  school  has  the 
independent  responsibility  to  set 
curriculum  requirements  and 
evaluate  a  student  transcript  on 
its  own  merits.  However,  a  stu¬ 
dent  that  transfers  from  a  non- 


accredited  school  would  face  a 
far  greater  chance  of  credit  rejec¬ 
tion  and  have  to  repeat  courses 
they  already  had. 

The  second  reason  is  a  feder¬ 
al  requirement  that  states  if  you 
wish  to  receive  financial  aid,  you 
must  attend  an  accredited  institu¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  primary  motivation 
for  institutions  to  become  and 
remain  accredited.  The  federal 
government  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  the  accred¬ 
iting  agencies  as  a  tool  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  quality  of  an  institution. 
Since  it  is  tax  dollars  that  support 
the  financial  aid  programs,  the 
government  demands  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  money  involved 
will  be  spent  on  a  quality  educa¬ 
tion  that  leads  to  degrees  and  bet¬ 
ter  employment  possibilities. 

When  the  NCA  consultant 


evaluators  arrive,  they  will  find  a 
campus  that  is  ready  for  their 
visit  and  a  faculty  and  staff  that 
are  eager  to  demonstrate  their 
capabilities  in  meeting  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  required  for 
continued  accreditation.  Purdue 
University  North  Central  is  an 
institution  with  an  exceptional 
history  of  accreditation  and  has 
every  reason  to  expect  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  that  status.  The  two  stu¬ 
dent  issues  of  course  transfer- 
ability  and  financial  aid  are  vital 
to  the  overall  success  of  this 
campus  and  will  not  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  in  any  way.  North  Central 
Association  accreditation  is 
important  to  the  students  of 
PNC. 


POLICE  BEAT 


Police  Chief  Gaekie, 
stated  on  Monday,  Sept. 
25,  “There  is  nothing  to 
report  from  the  police 
department.” 

Editor  in  Chief  Kristi 
Brosmer  called  for  an 
update  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  Friday,  Sept.  29  and 
left  a  voice  mail  for 
Chief  Gaekie,  however 
no  one  responded. 


Financial  Aid 
Focus 

from  the  Director’s 
Desk 

The  semester  has  moved 

along  rapidly,  and  financial  aid 
students  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  upcoming  responsibil¬ 
ities.  To  enhance  an  effective 
academic  year  the  following 
time  line  may  be  of  assistance. 
It  is  brief,  but  intended  to  assist 
students  with  their  financial  aid 
process. 

October  2000  Start  early  regis¬ 
tration  for  spring  classes 
November  2000  Give  request 
for  fee  postponement  to 
Bursar’s  Office 

December  2000  Pay  fee  bal¬ 
ance  for  spring  classes  if  neces¬ 
sary,  Receive  FAFSA  renewal 
form,  2001/2002  FAFSA, 
Begin  search  for  local  private 
scholarships 

January  2001  Continue  search 
for  private  scholarships, 
Prepare  to  complete  the 
2001/2002  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid 
February  2001  Complete  and 
mail  the  2001/2002  Free 
Application  for  Student  Aid 
Please  be  aware  that  any 
questions  or  difficulties  regard¬ 
ing  the  financial  aid  process 
should  be  directed  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  in  the 
SWRZ  building. 

Upcoming  issues  will  address 
the  concerns  of  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress,  the  Federal 
Work  Study  Program,  and 
Scholarship  search  for  students. 


New  Chancellor  leadership  win¬ 
ners  Jeff  Damras,  Lynn  Hanley, 
and  Deb  Crissman  accompany  the 
organization’s  President,  Brandon 
Miller  (far  right)  and  PNC 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  at  a 
reception  held  in  their  honor  on  Sept27. 

Fourteen  new  freshman  joined 
seventeen  past  winners  to  receive 
or  renew  their  scholarships, 
respectively.  The  award  is  based 
on  high  school  leadership  activi¬ 
ties  and  a  minimum  high  school 
GPA  of  2.5.  The  expectation  is 
that  they  will  continue  at  PNC 
with  academic  excellence  and 
activity.  (Spectator  Photo/Darren 
Young). 


PNC  To  Build  New  Academic  Center  in  Valparaiso 


by  Campus  Relations 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  has  announced  that  it 
will  open  an  educational  out¬ 
reach  center  in  Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 

The  new  site,  to  be  known  as 
Purdue  North  Central’s 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center, 
will  be  open  by  Dec.  1,  2000. 
The  10,000  square-foot  facility 
is  looated  at  600  Vale  Park.  It 
will  contain  classrooms,  an  exec¬ 
utive  education  seminar  room, 
and  conference  rooms,  and  fea¬ 
ture  parking  for  over  100  cars. 

“This  new  facility  will  allow 
us  to  offer  a  variety  of  academic 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  local  community,”  said 
James  B.  Dworkin,  chancellor  at 
PNC.  “Currently,  810  of  our 
3,459  students  call  Valparaiso 
home.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  students  enrolled  from  any 
town  in  our  service  area. 

“But  the  impact  of  this  new 
center  will  go  well  beyond  better 
serving  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  Valparaiso,”  Dworkin  added. 
“We  are  planning  to  offer  execu¬ 
tive  education  and  specialized, 
customized  offerings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  businesses  and  employ¬ 
ers  throughout  our  service 
region.  This  is  an  exciting  new 
development  for  our  campus  and 


tomized  educational  pro¬ 
gramming.  “Purdue 
North  Central  will  be  very 
well  positioned  with  this 
new  center  to  meet  the 
advanced  education  and 
training  needs  of  profes¬ 
sionals  in  business,  indus- 
tt-y  and  the  professions,” 
said  Hope. 

In  addition  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  education  programs, 
PNC  also  plans  to  offer  12 
regular  college  classes  at 
the  new  facility  beginning 
with  the  Jan.  semester. 


our  university.” 

Also  announced  was  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  director  for  the  center. 

by  Chris  Barns 
Assistant  Editor 


Michael  L.  Hope,  43,  has  relo¬ 
cated  to  Valparaiso  from 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  Hope  has  an 


extensive  background  in  execu¬ 
tive  education,  business  and 
industry  training,  and  cus- 


Michaei  Lawrence  Hope,  the 
director  for  the  new  Valparaiso 
Academic  Center,  graduated  Cum 
Laude  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Speech  Communication  from 
Gonzaga  University  m  Spokane, 

Washington. 

In  1984,  Hope  received  his 
Master  of  Science  in  Education 
from  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  concentrating  in  Higher 
Education  Administration  and 
Communication/Public  Speaking.  Executive  Education  Programs. 

Hope  has  a  wide  range  of  pro-  As  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
tessionai  experience  ranging,  from  Kranner?  Education  Program, 
teaching  courses  at  California  State  Hope  was  responsible  for  the 
University  and  Purdue’s  Kraanert  stifling,  scheduling,  and  operation 


These  courses,  which  will 
be  offered  in  the  evening,  will 
increase  the  number  of  courses 
currently  offered  at  various 
of  the  Krannert  Center.  |  other  locations  in 

Hope  also  spent  a  stretch  as  Co-  Valparaiso, 
owner  and  Vice  President  of  In  addition  to  Purdue 
Zakian  Communication,  Inc.,  a  services,  the  new  site  will 
business  working  in  production  of  also  he  home  to  KV  Works, 
outdoor  advertising.  This  organization  meets 

Most  recently,  Hope  founded  the  needs  of  local  job  seek- 
and  presided  over  Pyramid-FPS,  a '  ers  through  delivery  of  var- 
business  firm  assisting  enterprises  ious  employment  and 
with  performance  enhancement,  training  services.  “This 
process  improvement,  and  strategy  relationship  is  a  win-win 
development  and  implementation,  partnership  between  KV 
Although  Hope’s  previous  work  and  PNC,  and  will  certain- 
experiences  and  professional  pre-  ly  benefit  the  citizens  of 
sentations  are  too  numerous  to  Porter  County,”  said  Linda 
mention,  the  campus  community.  Woloshansky,  President  of 
can  be  assured  that  he  will  he  a  the  Center  of  Workforce 
welcome  addition  to  the  staff  here  Innovations, 
at  PNC. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


ALL  -  Problematic , 
Epitaph  Records 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

The  tenth  chapter  in  the  on-going 
saga  of  lover,  prophet,  hero  and  right¬ 
eous  dude  Allroy  and  the  band  that 
bears  his  name,  Problematic  finds  the 
pioneers  of  punk-pop  rehashing  some 
left-overs  while  at  the  same  time 
overturning  some  new  stones  as  well. 

Clocking  in  at  a  weighty  eighteen 
tracks,  ALL  blazes  through  these 
gems  in  a  record  thirty-five  minutes. 
Unfortunately,  not  every  song  is  a 
sonic  moment  of  bliss,  as  some  tracks 
simply  beckon  back  to  the  group’s 
last  release  Mass  Nerder,  such  as 
“www.sara,”  which  could  have  easily 


push  the  envelope  where 
their  songwriting  themes 
are  concerned.  Where  sim¬ 
plistic  and  often  immature 
odes  to  farting,  girls,  and 
food  were  common  and  got 
the  job  done.  ALL  now  chooses  to 
forge  ahead  and  break  new  ground 
with  subject  matter  that  is  noticeably 
more  mature  and  doesn’t  comply  with 
the  old  tried  and  true  standbys.  Of 
course  there  are  still  the  obligatory 
songs  about  girls,  but  some  habits 
never  die.  On  this  outing,  ALL  tack¬ 
les  such  wide  and  varied  topics  as 
higher  hope  for  the  majority  of 
mankind  (“Better  Than  That”),  con¬ 
tempt  for  high-class  rich  kids  who 
simply  have  no  class  (“ROIR”),  less 
than  perfect  people  who  expect 
exceptionality  in  others  (“Real 
People”),  a  scathing  rant  on  a  society 
where  the  poor  and  nonconformists 
are  better  incar¬ 
cerated  than 
heard  or  seen 
(“Lock  Them 
Away”),  people 
who  hide  behind 
Christian  dogma 
as  a  means  to 
persecute  others 
(“Crucifiction”), 
the  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘Is  there 
anything  worth 
living  for?’ 
(“Nothin’  To 
Live  For”)  and 
how  the  cruelty 
and  prejudice  of 
others  simply 
exposes  them  as 
weak  and  pathet¬ 
ic  losers  (“The 

c=ni  r  SkmjL 


The  Exorcist  -  Still  Creepy  After  All  These  Years 


appeared  on  the  last  disc.  But  hey, 
when  you  combine  all  the  magical 
musical  moments  made  comprising 
all  the  albums  by  the  Descendents 
and  ALL  combined,  a  less-than-stel- 
lar  release  here  and  there  is  allowed. 

It’s  not  even  that  the  songs  are  ter¬ 
rible  or  unlistenable,  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  they  mostly  follow  the 
same  song  formula  employed  by  ALL 
on  every  album  before  this  one. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  that  formula  has 
produced  some  of  the  finest  moments 
known  to  music,  it’s  safe  to  say  that 
Kraft  Macaroni  and  Cheese  just  tastes 
like  plain’ole  macaroni  and  cheese 
after  eating  it  night  after  night. 

If  it  sounds  like  Problematic  is  sim¬ 
ply  being  tom  apart  and  slammed 
here,  it’s  not.  ALL  do  continue  to 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

It  can  be  said  that  some 
things  definitely  do  not  get 
better  with  age.  Take,  for 
instance,  ham  salad.  Here  is  an 
example  of  something  that  is 
best  enjoyed  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner.  Some  things,  however, 
simply  improve  and  actually 
become  more  potent,  like  the 
proverbial 
bottle  of 
wine.  The 
same  can 
also  apply 
to  the  psy- 
chologi- 
c  a  1  1  y 
demented 
c  1  a  s  s  i  c  | 
horror 
master¬ 
piece  The 
Exorcist, 

William 
Friedkin’s 
1973  cine- 
m  a  t  i  c 
j  ourney 
into  hell 
itself 
through  the  soul  of  innocent 
Reagan  McNeil. 

OK,  so  this  time  around,  the 
original  print  of  the  movie  has 
been  restored,  remastered  and 
revamped  with  tweaked  new 
footage  cut  out  of  the  original 
release.  On  first  thought,  this 
would  be  a  reason  for  much 
ado  and  celebration,  but  upon 
closer  inspection,  well  you 
can’t  really  mess  with  perfec¬ 
tion,  can  you?  The  remastered 
picture  (the  pea  soup  has 
never  looked  so  grotesquely 


way  that  is  quite  unnerving 
when  noticed  by  the  viewer, 
further  adding  to  the  gnawing 
discomfort  and  distress  experi¬ 
enced  by  watching  the  film. 

The  Exorcist  focuses  on 
actress  Chris  McNeil  (Ellen 
Burst’n)  and  her  pre-teen 
daughter  Reagan  (superbly 
portrayed  by  twelve  year  old 
Linda  Blair)  who  are  residing 
in  the  Georgetown/Washington 


off  to 

Karl  Alverez  for  writing  the  bulk  of 
the  songs  that  tackle  the  majority  of  greenj  an(j  hair-raising  audio 
meaty  issues  (he  usually  exhibits  a  sjj]|  pacp;  the  same  wallop  they 
knack  for  writing  some  of  the  best 
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CONGRATULATION  S ! ! ! 
Sheila  and  Artie  on 
the  arrival  of 
Rhianna  Holmes, 
born  Friday, 
September  29. 

We  all  love  you  so 
much  and  hope  all 
three  of  your  lives 
are  filled  with  joy. 


and  deepest  songs  in  the  ALL  cata¬ 
log).  Other  highlights  of  the  CD 
include  “Carry  You,”  “What  Are  You 
For?”  “Stupid  Kind  of  Love,”  “Alive,” 
“Teresa,”  “Make  Believe,”  and  the 
painful  narrative  of  “She  Broke  My 
Dick,”  which,  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  is  self-explanatory. 

When  ALL  is  said  and  done, 
Problematic  has  its  share  of  prob¬ 
lems,  but  when  you  have  a  band  that 
is  full  of  diverse  and  talented  musi¬ 
cians  whose  own  individual  personal¬ 
ities  are  poured  into  each  song  to 
make  one  cohesive  and  solid  state¬ 
ment,  adversity  is  easier  to  overcome 
and  to  overlook.  So 
maybe  this  isn’t 
ALL’S  Pet  Sounds, 
but  it  surely  isn’t 
their  worst  album  by 
any  means. 


did  in  1973,  but  the  added 
footage  is  easily  forgettable 
and,  as  always,  reserved  for 
the  TV  advert  to  swindle 
moviegoers  into  thinking 
they’re  getting  more  bang  for 
their  buck.  Except  for  the 
now-famous  spider  walk  down 
the  stairs  (which  is  an  admit¬ 
tedly  creepy  scene  in  the  film, 
but  not  more  so  than  ones  to 
follow)  and  an  initial  visit  to 
the  doctor’s  office,  the  movie 
plays  as  it  always  had  with  no 
new  revelations. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective 
additions  to  The  Exorcist  are 
terribly  unsettling  and  way- 
spooky  subliminal  images  that 
were  cut  into  the  original  print 
and  caused  very  specific  and 
terrified  reactions  in  the  first 
audiences.  They  are  very 
clearly  there  but  in  a  subtle 


DC  area  while  McNeil  shoots 
a  movie  on  the  university  cam¬ 
pus.  It  also  follows  the  daily 
life  of  Father  Damien  Karras 
(Jason  Miller),  a  Catholic 
priest  and  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  at  Georgetown  who’s 
path  will  inevitably  cross  with 
that  of  McNeil’s  in  a  fateful 
later  encounter. 

While  playing  in  the  house 
they  are  renting  during  the 
duration  of  the  film’s  shooting, 
Reagan  finds  a  Ouija  board 
and  summons  herself  up  a  little 
invisible  playmate  named 
“Captain  Howdy.”  Not  long 
after  Capt.  Howdy’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  house,  Reagan 
begins  to  exhibit  noticeably 
strange  and  peculiar  behavior 
(like  making  her  bed  violently 
shake  and  urinating  on  the 
floor)  much  to  the  concern  and 
bewilderment  of  her  mother. 
The  mysterious  fall  and  death 
of  McNeil’s  friend  from  a  win¬ 
dow  in  her  house  urgently 
compounds  the  problem. 

After  taking  her  to  see  sev¬ 
eral  specialists,  who  offer 
every  explanation  from  a  neu¬ 
rological  disorder  to  split  per¬ 
sonalities,  McNeil  becomes 
convinced  there  is  more  wrong 
with  her  daughter  than  any¬ 
thing  for  which  modem  sci¬ 
ence  can  find  an  explanation. 
Following  Reagan’s  amazing 
displays  of  bodily  contortion, 
novel  new  uses  for  a  crucifix 


and  an  impressive  new  vocab¬ 
ulary  that  would  make  a  sailor 
blush,  her  mother  consults 
Father  Karras  hoping  he  can. 
intervene  with  some  “Divine” 
influence.  Upon  initial  inspec¬ 
tion,  Karras  also  concludes 
the  problem  is  more  psycho¬ 
logical  in  origin  and  not 
demonic.  But  after  witnessing 
some  very  freaky  “Demon¬ 
strations”  from  Reagan, 
Karras  reluctantly  concedes 
that  perhaps  this  case  will 
require  some  help  from  the 
Big-Guy-Upstairs. 
Following  an  audience  with 
the  parish  cardinal,  the 
church  brings  out  the  big 
guns  with  Father  Merrin 
(Max  Von  Sydow),  an  expe¬ 
rienced  and  committed 
devil  buster.  You  just  know 
that  some  seriously  heavy 
dookie  is  gonna  go  down 
when  you  see  that  now- 
famous  scene  of  the  cab 
dropping  off  Father  Merrin 
in  front  of  the  McNeil’s  fog- 
enshrouded  house.  What 
follows  is  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  chilling 
scenes  in  the  annals  of  film, 
as  Fathers  Merrin  and  Karras 
attempt  to  bully,  intimidate  and 
manhandle  the  surly  and 
malevolent  being  from 
Reagan.  A  splendidly  grue¬ 
some  time  is  guaranteed  for 
all.  Also,  applause  for 
Mercedes  McCambridge,  who 
provides  the  way-unsettling 
voice  of  the  evil  demon  that 
still  creeps  me  out  every  time  I 
hear  it. 

Probably  one  of  the  best 
aspects  of  having  The  Exorcist 
re-released  is  allowing  the 
chance  for  a  new  generation  of 
movie  fans  to  be  terrified  by 
this  cinematic  classic  on  the 
big  screen  (I  was  only  three 
when  it  was  originally 
released,  so  it  was  a  thrill  for 
me  as  well),  much  in  the  same 
way  the  re-release  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Star  Wars  trilogy  did  in 
1998.  Whichever  version  one 
sees,  it  remains  certain  that 
The  Exorcist  just  gets  better 
with  age  and  probably  more 
relevant  even  today  with  the 
extensive  debates  about  faith 
and  spirituality  and  the 
increased  interest  in  the  super¬ 
natural.  One  thing  remains 
clear,  The  Exorcist  is  still  as 
frightening  as  the  day  it  was 
first  released  and  remains  one 
of  the  pictures  by  which  all 
other  horror  films  are  modeled 
and  measured.  It’s  also  greatly 
recommended  for  Halloween. 
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Music  captures  an  introspective  look  at  the  Material  Girl  and  her  alter  ego 


Early  “  p  o  p  -  i  f  i  e  d  ” 


Madonna  seems  gone 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

When  I  heard  the  single  off  of 
Music ,  Madonna’s  fourteenth 
album  released  on  Sept.  19,  I 
thought  for  sure  she  had  exhaust¬ 
ed  her  creative  ability.  After 
hearing  the  full  album  I  question 
the  early  assumption  made. 

The  already  overplayed  video 
for  the  single  “Music,”  showing 
Madonna’s  visit  to  a  female  strip 
club  and  driving  around  town  in 
her  stretch  limo,  seems  to  echo 
the  crazed  fun  and  introspection 
realized  in  the  full  album.  The 
techno-pop  song  is  hardly  the 
best  on  the  album,  nor  does  it 
represent  the  majority  of  the 
songs. 

However,  “Music”  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  song  about  fun,  it  is  the  ide- 
alic  dream  of  a  pop  superidol, 
“Music  makes  the  Bourgeoisie 
and  the  rebel  come  together.”  It 
is  this  dream  that  seems  to  man¬ 
ifest  itself  in  the  whole  album. 

Some  of  the  songs  are  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Ray  of  Light,  as  is  the. 
case  with  “Runaway  Lover”  and 
“Amazing.”  Other  songs,  like 
“Impressive  Instant,”  illustrate  a 
technologically  advanced  song 
in  the  play  of  the  music  and 
lyrics,  echoing  back  to  Bedtime 
Stories  and  Erotica. 

Some  new  elements  found  in 
Madonna’s  music  reflect  the 
sounds  of  other  musicians 
wrapped  With  her  unique  fea¬ 
tures.  “Don’t  Tell  Me”  is  a  cross 
between  Lynrd  Skynrd's  “Sweet 
Home  Alabama”  and  her  own 
“Sky  Tits  Heaven.” 

Other  songs  use  a  folkish 

No  Doubt-  Return  of 
Saturn ,  Interscope 
Records 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

On  their  fourth  album.  No 
Doubt  once  again  successfully 
capture  a  very  different  physical 
and  musical  look.  Lyrically  and 
musically  they  have  evolved  to 
the  next  level  of  being  as  a  band. 
The  much  over-played  song  “Ex¬ 
girlfriend”  is  not  even  close  to 
being  one  of  their  best. 

Almost  all  of  the  songs  reflect 
the  changes  lead  singer  Gwen 
Stefani  has  experienced.  Most 
of  those  songs  deal  with 
obsessed  love,  independence, 
inner  turmoil,  and  self-confi¬ 
dence.  “Bathwater,”  one  of  the 
strongest  songs  on  the  album, 
returns  to  the  original  swing 
music  of  the  40’s  in  which  ska 
music  intended  to  emulate.  It 
also  captured  Stefani ’s  change 
from  the  band’s  other  albums, 
“So  I  pacify  problems  with  kiss¬ 
es  and  cuddles/diligently  doubt¬ 
ful  through  all  kinds  of 
trouble/then  I  find  myself  chok- 


blend  to  produce  a  new  sound, 
and  creating  the  most  brilliant 
and  introspective  look  at  her  own 


work,  “Turn  to  stone/loose  my 
faith/I’ll  be  gone  before  it  hap¬ 
pens. ..Selling  out  is  not  my 
thing/walk  away/I’m  not  who 
you  think.” 

Along  with  “Gone,”  two  other 
songs  captured  me  with  their 
unique  blends  and  beautiful 

ing  on  all  of  my  contradictions.” 

Much  of  the  album  deals  with 
those  internal  contradictions. 
“Simple  Kind  of  Life,”  “Marry 
Me”  and  “Home  Now”  deal  with 


lyrics. 

“I  Deserve  It”  is  a  passionate 
ballad  of  lost  love  and  a  desire  to 


find  perfection,  not  with  oneself, 
but  with  another  individual, 
“Many  miles,  many  roads  I  have 
travelled/falling  down  along  the 
way/many  hearts,  many  years 
have  unravelled/  leading  up  to 
today,”  is  just  a  sample  of  the 
song  that  includes  sirens  seem- 

Stefani’s  desire  to  conform  to  the 
position  of  wife  and  mother, 
while  other  songs  capture  her 
need  to  be  independent,  like 
“Suspension  Without  Suspense,” 


ingly  crying  out  in  pain  against 
the  background. 

More  powerful  still  is  the 


song,  “What  it  Feels  Like  For  a 
Girl.”  The  song  is  both  a  femi¬ 
nist  anthem  and  a  tribute  to 
womanhood.  An  unfamiliar 
voice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
song  says,  “For  a  boy  to  look  like 
a  girl  is  degrading  because  you 
think  being  a  girl  is  degrading.” 

in  which  Stefani  states,  “My 
divorce  from  dependence/that’s 
when  you  found  me.” 

Obviously  tortured,  Stefani 
finds  a  great  deal  of  middle 


for  good 

Still  not  satisfied.  Madonna  begs 
the  question,  “Do  you  know 
what  it  feels  like  for  a  girl/do  you 
know  what  it  feels  like  in  this 
world  for  a  girl.”  She  goes  fur¬ 
ther  playing  on  the  image  of 
femininity,  “When  you  open 
your  mouth  to  speak/could  you 
be  a  little  weak.” 

Several  other  songs,  “Nobody’s 
Perfect”  and  “Paradise  (Not  For 
Me)”  combines  a  seemingly 
paradoxical  mellow  and  calm 
sound  with  an  explosion  of  tech- 
no-dance  music.  Lyrically,  they 
express  a  love  of  existence  and  a 
depressing  view  of  humanity. 

All  ten  songs  create  a  diverse 
masterpiece,  similar  to  what  she 
captured  in  Erotica,  Bedtime 
Stories,  and  Ray  of  Light,  with  a 
few  references  to  her  late  eight¬ 
ies  and  early  nineties  work. 

A  great  album  overall,  how¬ 
ever  it  does  lack  the  same  spirit 
as  Ray  of  Light.  Here  she  divides 
her  creative  spirit  between  hav¬ 
ing  fun  and  devotes  the  other 
half  to  careful  introspection  and 
analysis.  The  focus  on  songs  like 
“Music,”  however  does  little  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  overall  album  and 
what  I  believe  she  considers  her 
mission  to  find  the  self.  She 
proves  again  that  age  can  change 
the  perspective  of  anyone,  with¬ 
out  holding  them  down. 

If  you  appreciate  Madonna’s 
later  music,  like  Ray  of  Light  and 
Bedtime  Stories,  I  would  suggest 
purchasing  the  album.  However, 
if  you  prefer  the  “pop-ified” 
princess  of  the  early  eighties  you 
may  be  disappointed. 


ground  when  she  combines  these 
seemingly  conflicting  needs  as  is 
the  case  in  “Six-Feet  Under,” 
“Artificial  Sweetner,”  and 
“New.”  Ironically,  all  of  those 
songs  deal  with  the  aging 
process  she  must  undergo  in 
order  to  find  peace. 

Recalling  images  in  No 
Doubt’s  third  album,  Tragic 
Kingdom,  Stefani  attempts  to 
destroy  the  media  images  of 
women  and  her  own  assumptions 
about  beauty  in  songs  like 
“Magic’s  in  the  Makeup”  and 
“Staring  Problem.” 

If  you  liked  Tragic  Kingdom, 
then  you  will  “no  doubt”  love 
this  album,  which  seems  to  start 
off  where  their  last  album  left 
off.  Just  a  warning,  the  strong 
lyrics  Stefani  became  known  for 
in  the  first  album  have  mellowed 
out  a  bit  in  the  Return  of  Saturn, 
and  the  band  is  able  to  express 
the  internal  conflict  they  feel  in 
the  business  of  selling  music. 
Stefani  beautifully  sums  up  that 
stress,  “I  am  Jekyll,  I  am 
Hyde. ..I’m  just  a  normal  per¬ 
son... I  can’t  decide,  this  tug  of 
war,  I’m  feeling  weak.” 
However,  that  weakness  is  not 
captured  in  the  performance. 


No  Doubt  members  (from  left  to  right)  Tom  Dumont,  Adrian  Young,  Gwen  Stefani,  and  Tony 
Kanal.  (Interscope  Records/Chris  Cuffaro). 
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THE  BUL 


In  the 
Bull’s-, 


Do  we  have  a 


right  to  speak? 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 


I’ve  been 

noticing  huge  areas  of  empty 
space  around  campus.  I’ve  been 
attending  Purdue  for  over  three 
years  now,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  change  since  1997 
when  I  made  the  transition  from 
high  school  senior  to  college 
freshman.  Some  of  those 
changes  have  been  beneficial  to 
myself  and  other  students. 
However,  there  have  also  been 
changes  that  I  think  are  a  regres¬ 
sion  to  high  school  policy.  This 
leads  me  back  to  my  original 
point  about  empty  space  around 
campus. 

For  about  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  written  policy  from 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office 
concerning  the  hanging  of  flyers 
on  bulletin  boards  around  cam¬ 
pus.  The  current  policy  requires 
that  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
must  stamp  an  approval  on  each 
item  to  be  posted.  Bulletin 
boards  are  paid  for  by  student 
fees  and  tax  dollars  from  the 
state,  yet  students  are  given  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  control  regarding 
where  the  flyers  are  hung  on  our 
boards. 

One  board  I  viewed  and  pho¬ 
tographed  had  few  posters.  The 
flyers  there  illustrate  the  prob¬ 
lem:  only  one  student  poster 
asking  for  others  to  join  a  club 
was  on  the  board.  Only  two 
other  flyers  were  from  a  student 
run  organization  on  the  campus. 


One  card  with  Army 
Recruitment  Information  did 
not  even  include  a  stamp  of 
approval,  yet  it  hangs  there. 
Moreover,  why  can  private  com¬ 
panies  be  authorized  to  sell  their 
message  to  us,  when  we  can’t 
even  let  other  students  know 
what  we  think. 

Other  boards  I  viewed  had 
the  same  content  as  this  board  in 
front  of  the  cafeteria. 

So,  what  is 
the  official 
reason  for 
this  policy? 


when  other  students  are  asked  to 
stamp  a  date  on  the  flyers,  indi¬ 
cating  when  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  wall  or  board. 

The  point  is,  students  ought 
to  have  control  over  their 
domain.  Students  work  in  the 
Dean’s  office;  Student 
Government,  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group  winners,  and 
other  students  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices.  Why  can’t  they  stamp 
dates  if  that  is  seen  as  necessary. 
I  would  gladly  do  date  stamping 
if  that  would  help  solve  the 
problem.  People  stamping  can 
assume  office  hours,  including 
hours  in  the  evening,  to  accom¬ 
modate  students  who  may  not 
be  able  to  be  at  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  or  early  evening 
when  the  Dean’s  Office  is  open. 


operate. 

I  hope  the  reason  less  infor¬ 
mation  is  displayed  on  the 
walls  and  boards  is  not  due  to 
students  being  hesitant  or  are 
unable  to  have  their  flyers 
stamped.  I  sincerely  hope  no 
one  is  turned  away  because  of 
content  or  because  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  relationship  with  the 
administration.  However,  I  have 
heard  one  student  was  in  fact 
turned  away  for  that  reason. 
The  policy,  which  is  posted  on 
many  of  the  boards,  says  the 
Dean’s  Office  may  reject  flyers 
on  the  basis  of  content.  If  that 
revelation  is  correct  then  we  are 
dealing  with  a  case  of  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  not  messiness. 

I  would  prefer  more  infor¬ 
mation  be  displayed  and  I  think 
most  students  and  professors 
would  agree.  Then,  at  least,  no 
one  is  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally  kept  from  displaying 
their  thoughts. 

Worse  yet  is 


What  I’ve 
been  told  by 
many  differ¬ 
ent  people 
that  there  is 
a  desire  to 
maintain  a 
clean  envi¬ 
ronment. 

But  at  what 
cost?  I’ve 
been  to 
other  uni¬ 
versities... 

Purdue, 

Valparaiso,  Butler,  Indiana, 
Purdue  Calumet  and  Indiana 
Northwest  all  have  many  boards 
available  on  every  level  of  their 
buildings.  Other  flyers  are  taped 
to  walls  (I  guess  messy  doesn’t 
matter  as  much  on  those  cam¬ 
puses).  The  most  restriction  I’ve 
seen  at  those  Universities  is 


Why  spend  all  the  money  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  student  union  building  if 
students  are  unable  to  act  as  an 
independent  entity?  Protocol 
would  assume  that  the  student 
body  be  given  rights,  which  we 
really  pay  for  anyway,  before  we 
worry  about  a  place  to  allow 
those  people  to  independently 


the  fact  that 
the  new 

third  floor 
of  the 
Technology 
Building  has 
no  public 
bulletin 
board  space. 
Some  pro¬ 
fessors,  if 
not  all  of 
them,  have 
been  told 
not  to  exhib¬ 
it  flyers  on 
their  office 
doors.  What 
can  that  possibly  achieve?  I’ve 
seen  hospitals  with  more  paper 
on  the  walls  than  is  currently  in 
Tech.  Professors  always  have 
interesting  and  informative 
things  for  students  to  read. 
Sometimes  they  may  have  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  relevant  and  impor¬ 
tant  for  "their  students  to  have 


access  to  outside  of  classes. 
Since  their  information  may  not 
be  relevant  for  everyone,  then 
they  should  at  least  be  able  to 
have  their  own  area  to  post 
information  or  share  boards  on 
which  to  post  info.  At  the  very 
least,  they  should  be  able  to  use 
their  own  office  doors  to  put 
forth  information  relevant  to  us,  the 
students. 

I  know  I  don’t  feel  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  current  policy.  It’s 
simply  nonsensical,  unfair  and 
unconstitutional.  Last  time  I 
checked  I  was  21,  not  15.  We 
are  all  adults  and  should  be  able 
to  function  as  such.  A  similar 
case  in  California  where  admin¬ 
istrators  locked  bulletin  boards 
behind  glass  for  the  sake  of 
“cleanliness,”  resulted  in  a  law¬ 
suit  and  the  student  body  won 
their  case  even  through  an 
appellate  court  was  considered 
more  likely  to  side  with  the 
administrators.  There  too,  the 
dean’s  office  was  given  overall 
responsibility  to  hang  the  flyers. 
Instead  of  glass,  here  they  use  a 
rubber  stamp. 

My  thoughts  are  for  students 
to  take  back  the  things  we  pay 
for.  Faculty  and  administrative 
personnel  are  here  to  educate 
and  guide,  not  pat  us  on  the 
head  and  send  us  on  our  way 
Some  of  our  fees,  normally  used 
for  the  fitness  center  and  other 
activities,  are  assumably  going 
unused  while  they  renovate  the 
LSF  building.  Why  not  use 
some  of  the  money  for  more 
boards?  I  am  tired  of  being  told 
directly  or  through  policy, 
where  and  what  I  am  able  to 
place  things  on  the  already  lim¬ 
ited  spaces  available.  And  I’m 
sure  other  individuals  feel  the 
same.  I  don’t  want  a  building  if I 
it  can’t  be  filled  the  way  stu¬ 
dents  want.  When  our  voices  are 
being  hushed,  perhaps  wc 
should  start  by  posting  them  on 
our  own. 


IT’S  TIME  FOR  A  GOOD  FIGHT  (OR  DEBATE) 


by  Mike  Maroulis 
Technology  Editor 


The  battle  for  the  2000 
presidency  is  on,  and  what 
would  help  you  choose  the 
winner?  The  answer  is  a 
good  televised  debate. 

This  election,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  pretty 
smooth  with  both  parties  try¬ 
ing  to  be  civil  to  each  other. 
The  GOP  platform  is 
“Renewing  America’s 
Purpose-Together.”  I  guess 
that  is  true  only  if  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  America  and  it’s 
government  is  to  shut  us  out 
and  talk  shit  about  other 
people. 

Let’s  look  at  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Al  Gore  has  been  in 
support  of  holding  debates 


that  would  be  broadcasted 
to  everybody  on  the  major 
networks,  ABC,  CBS,  FOX, 
and  NBC,  so  that  we  could 
see  where  both  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  stand.  George  W. 
Bush  fought  Gore  for  a  while 
on  that  issue.  The  original 
proposal,  which  came  from 
The  Presidential 
Commission  on  Debates, 
called  for  three  90-minute 
debates.  The  first  debate 
would  be  in  Boston  on  Oct. 

3,  the  second  on  Oct.  11  at 
Wake  Forest  University  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  final 
one  on  Oct.  17  in  St.  Louis 
at  Washington  University. 
Vice  President  Gore  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  however  the 
beloved  George  W.  wanted 
short  debates  on  shows 
such  as  “Meet  the  Press” 


and  CNN’s  “Larry  King  Live.” 
Gore  would  not  agree  to  this 
because  the  amount  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  would  be  able  to 
see  the  debates  would  be 
greatly  limited  if  they  are 
only  shown  on  either  a  cable 
channel  or  a  30-minute 
show. 

When  Bush  realized  that 
his  whole  news  show  debate 
theory  wouldn’t  work,  he 
asked  the  commission  if 
they  would  shorten  the 
debates  from  90-minutes  to 
60-minutes.  They  refused 
stating  that  the  debates 
have  been  90-minutes  long 
since  1976. 

With  all  George  W.  is 
doing  to  keep  us  from  see¬ 
ing  him  debate  Gore,  per¬ 
sonally,  it  makes  me  wonder 
what  he  is  trying  to  hide.  Is 


he  trying  to  hide  how  bad 
education  or  the  air  pollution 
is  in  Texas,  the  state  he  gov¬ 
erns.  Or  is  he  trying  to  con¬ 
vey  to  us  that  he  won’t  want 
to  stay  in  a  meeting  with  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  unless  it 
is  60  minutes  or  shorter. 

Give  me  a  break. 

Let’s  look  at  another 
point,  is  America’s  purpose 
to  talk  about  people  behind 
their  backs?  During  a  Labor 
Day  speech  in  Naperville,  IL, 
in  front  of  a  live  microphone, 
George  W.  called  New  York 
Times  reporter  Adam  Clymer 
an  “Ass  hole”  to  his  running 
mate  Dick  Cheney.  His  exact 
words  follow:  “There’s  Adam 
Clymer,  major  league  ass 
hole  from  The 
New  York  Times. 

During  an 


interview  on  CNN’s  “Reliable  I; 
Sources,”  Clymer  stated 
“Using  bad  language  while 
promising  to  restore  dignity 
to  the  White  House  is  a  con- : 
trgdiction  that  will  hurt  him  in  $ 
a  tiny,  modest  way.” 

Do  you  think  that 
“Renewing  America’s 
Purpose"  should  be  done  by  ij 
bailing  out  of  our  responsi¬ 
bilities,  or  talking  about  peo¬ 
ple  like  they  are  nothing?  "If  j 
so,  then  by  all  means  vote 
for  George  W.  Bush. 

If  you  think  that  we 
should  have  a  president  that  1 
looks  forward  to  challenge, 
and  treats  people  with 
respect,  then  please  vote  for  '9 
Al  Gore. 


...if  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don’t  let  it  happen . if  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don't  let  it  happen.. 
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Student  Editor 
Zeitgeist  at  P 


by  Elaine  Gee 

Zeitgeist  is  defined  as 
the  general  intellectual, 
moral,  and  cultural  state  of 
an  era.  German  philosopher 
Hegel  coined  the  term  from 
“zeit”  meaning  time,  and 
“geist”  meaning  spirit.  This 
naturalistic  approach  to  his¬ 
tory  emphasized  the  forces 
of  the  time  acting  upon  indi¬ 
viduals  rather  than  individu¬ 
als  influencing  the  times. 

More  than  three  decades 
ago,  the  Stonewall  riots 
were  the  labor  pains  that 
gave  birth  to  the  current  gay 
movement  in  the  United 
States,  an  explosion  of  Zeit¬ 
geist.  The  Stonewall  Inn  was 
a  gay  bar  in  New  York’s 
Greenwich  Village,  routinely 
raided  by  police.  On  June 
28,  1969,  the  routine  was 
broken,  like  water  broken  in 
childbirth.  The  labor  pains 
had  begun.  Instead  of  the 
usual  passive  yielding  to  the 
police,  the  patrons  fiercely 
resisted.  Their  proud  defi¬ 
ance  sparked  five  days  of 
rioting  and  the  birth  of  the 
gay  movement.  A  Zeitgeist  of 
pride  inflamed  the  gay  com¬ 
munity,  forever  changing  the 
face  of  lesbian  and  gay  life. 

Today,  that  flame  burns 
on.  What  began  as  taking  a 
stand  for  the  right  to  social- 


Need  Extra 


Tutors  Needed  ! 


*Math 
*  English 


*  Spanish 
*Hi  story 

*  Statistics 

*  Computer  Science 

*  Phy  sics 

*And  other  subjects 

Starting  Rate  $6. 25/hour 

Interested? 

Contact  Chuck  Crone 
SSS  office  LSF  1 1 1 
Ext.  5469 

ccrone@purdue.edu 
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ize  in  a  bar  spread  to  such 
pursuits  as  non-discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment  and 
housing,  in  parenthood  and 
adoptions,  and  legal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  partnership. 
Every  aspect  of  our  society 
is  influenced.  Acceptance  of 
those  who  are  “out”-those 
who  no  longer  live  in  fear  of 
discovery  of  their  sexual 
preference-are  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  medium  such  as 
music,  television,  films,  etc. 
The  gay  movement  also 
influences  all  levels  of  poli¬ 
tics.  More  and  more  gays 
and  lesbians  are  politically 
active,  running  for  and  being 
elected  to  local,  state,  and 
federal  positions.  Gays,  les¬ 
bians,  bisexuals,  and  trans¬ 
gender  (GLBT)  people  are 
no  longer  a  silent  minority. 
We  are  taking  a  stand,  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  our 
society,  no  longer  hiding  is 
the  closets,  but  responding 
openly  to  make  changes. 

How  does  this  relate  to 
PNC  in  the  year  2000?  Last 
year,  with  the  support  of 
staff  and  faculty,  PNC  expe¬ 
rienced  its  own  Zeitgeist. 
PNC’s  first  ever  gay  student 
group,  the  GLBT  Student 
Alliance  was  conceived.  This 
year,  the  group  is  called 
OUT  2000.  Weekly  meetings 
continue  in  Schwarz  214 


from  1 .00  PM 
to  2:00  PM 
every 

Wednesday. 

The  purpose 
of  this  group 
is  to  provide  a 
network  for 
GLBT  stu¬ 
dents.  We 
offer  an 
opportunity  to 
share  com¬ 
mon  and 
unique  life 
experiences 
in  an  open 
and  safe  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Members  of 
Out  2000  col¬ 
lectively 
agreed,  the 
next  step 
would  be  to 
discuss  the 
possibility  of 
offering  class¬ 
es  dealing 
with  gay  issues.  With  the 
onset  of  the  spring  semes¬ 
ter,  the  Zeitgeist  continues. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  histo 
ry  of  this  campus,  a  course 
in 


iij 
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Voter  Registration 


The  next  General 
Election  is 
November  7,  2000. 


Voters  must  be  registered  by  October  9. 

Indiana  Mail-in  Voter  Registration  Applications  (VRG-7) 
are  available  from  the  : 

Dean  of  Students  Office  (103  LSF) 
Enrollment  Services  Office  (40  SWRZ), 
Learning  Center  (157  TECH), 

Library  (260  LSF). 


To  register,  you  must:  Be  a  U.S.  citizen,  at 
least  1 8  years  old  on  election  day;  Have  lived 
in  your  Indiana  precinct  for  at  least  30  days 
before  the  next  election;  and  are  Not  currently 
in  prison  after  being  convicted  of  a  crime. 


gay  issues  will  be  offered. 
The  course  offered  is 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  in 
Sexuality:  Scholarship  on 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Issues 
(IDIS  482),  taught  by  Dr. 


Joanne  Urschel.  The  events 
of  the  past  two  years  truly 
reflect  the  forces  of  history 
acting  upon  individuals  at 
the  PNC  campus. 


Social  WORKing 

Interested  in  a  career  in  social 
work  or  psychology? 

Then  join  Liberal  Studies  advisor,  Beth 
Rudnick  and  area  social  work 
professionals  to  discuss  volunteer  and 
career  opportunities  in  their  fields.  Job 
recruitment  and  career  placement 
possibilities. 

Thursday,  October  19  in  Tech. -109 

from  4-6  p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  Beth 
Rudnick  at  5504. 


--if  you  don’t  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don’t  let  it  happen . if  you  don't  want  to  see  it  in  print,  don’t  let  it  happen . 
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CLUB  FOCUS:  OUT  2  0  0  0 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
Assistant  News  Editor 

The  Gay  Campus  Alliance, 
Out  2000,  has  begun  holding  its 
meetings  every  Wednesday  in 
SWRZ  214  from  1  p.m.  until  2 
p.m.  These  meetings  are 
open  to  all  supportive 
students,  faculty,  and 
staff  members  who  are 
interested. 

Out  2000  is  current¬ 
ly  in  its  second  year  as  a 
student  group,  which  is 
composed  of  two  men  and  two 
women.  At  these  meetings,  the 
members  generally  talk  about 
items  such  as  current  events,  the 
music  industry,  things  that  are 
happening  politically,  and  some¬ 
times  even  some  deep  philosoph¬ 


ical  discussions. 

Elaine  Gee,  a  student  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Gay  Campus 
Alliance,  feels  that  this  is  a  very 
important  group  to  have  on  cam¬ 
pus.  “The  first  time  I  went  to 
college  in  the  ‘70’s  I  felt  isolated, 


You  like  to  be  around  people  like 
yourself.  This  is  a  way  of  making 
people  aware  without  being  in 
your  face  or  radical. — Elaine  Gee 


and  I  felt  that  way  here,  too.  And 
I  know  I’m  not  the  only  gay  per¬ 
son  on  campus,”  said  Gee.  “You 
like  to  be  around  people  like 
yourself.  This  is  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  people  aware  without  being 
in  your  face  or  radical.” 


Gee  also  said,  “It  has  been 
really  nice,  and  I  am  very  appre¬ 
ciative  that  the  faculty  and  staff 
have  been  supportive.  It’s  a 
scary  thing  exposing  yourself 
and  putting  yourself  out  there.” 

Out  2000  has  met  and  talked 
with  Dr.  Urschel,  who  has 
helped  the  group  get  a 
course  in  gay  studies. 
Next  semester  the  first 
course  will  be  offered. 

For  more  information, 
students  may  contact  Gee 
at  egee07@mail.pur- 
duenc.edu  or  any  of  the  staff  and 
faculty  representatives:  Dr. 
Janusz  Duzinkiewicz,  Diana 
Marovich,  or  Paul  Gillikin. 

Look  for  Elain  Gee’s  editorial 
on  the  center  spread  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spectator. 


OUT  2000  GAY  CAMPUS 
ALLIANCE 

MEETING  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

For  more  information  contact: 

Student  Representative: 

Elaine  (e-mail)  egee07@mail.purduenc.edu 

Staff  &  Faculty  Representatives: 

Dr.  Janusz  Duzinkiewicz  @  (219)  785-5523 
(e-mail)  jaduzink@purduenc.edu 
Diana  Marovich  @  Student  Counseling 
Office  (LSF- 103)  785-5230 
Paul  Gillikin  @  Student  Activities/ Athletics 
(LSF- 103)  785-5273 


Student  Government  Focus 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
Assistant  News  Editor 

An  upcoming  luncheon  for  the 
presidents  of  campus  organiza¬ 
tions  was  among  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Sept.  21  meeting  of 
PNC’s  Student  Government 
meeting.  The  luncheon  is  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  24. 

This  meeting  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  presidents  to 
“exchange  ideas  of 
how  to  accomplish 
increasing  campus 
awareness,”  said  D. 

>  Carol  Kurmis, 

Student  Government 
President.  Kurmis 
hopes  to  enrich  cam¬ 
pus  life  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  plans  to 
brainstorm  ideas  of 
what  other  clubs  want 
on  campus. 

Also  discussed  was 
the  possibility  of  an 
Election  Party  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  current  presidential 
campaigns.  This  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  con¬ 
gregate  and  enjoy  food,  fun,  and 
activities.  It  originally  was  set  to 
be  held  either  on  the  night  of  the. 
elections  or  the  following  day 
with  a  possible  guest  speaker. 

Although  the  idea  was  struck 
down,  Academic  Advisor  Diana 
Marovich  believed  that  an 
Election  Party  would  “heighten 


student  awareness  of  the  election 
process  and  encourage  involve¬ 
ment.”  Marovich  said,  “We 
would  not  celebrate  one  candi¬ 
date  or  another,  but  the  process  of 
free  election.” 

It  was  also  decided  not  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Candidate’s  Forum  for 
the  Chancellors  Series  due  to  the 
lack  of  participation  and  interest. 
During  the  meeting,  Kurmis  also 
read  a  news  article  appearing  on 


the  PNC  web  site.  The  article 
noted  that  “Purdue  University 
North  Central  has  made  the 
‘America’s  Best  Colleges’  list 
published  annually  by  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  According  to 
the  article,  the  magazine  “evalu¬ 
ated  428  institutions  around  the 
country  and  ranks  PNC  fourth 
among  public  regional  liberal  arts 
schools  in  the  Midwest.” 

Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor-in-chief 


Fall  2000  open  meeting:  12-1  p.m. 

Wed.,  Nov.  1 
Wed.,  Nov.  29 

Trio  2000  is  a  PNC  campus  organization  dedicated  to  support  academic, 
social,  community,  and  personal  success.  Activities  include  Fund  raising 
events,  Community  service  projects,  annual  scholarship  award,  guest  ^speak¬ 
ers  with  discussions  on  current  issues,  monthly  meetings,  and  social  gather¬ 
ings.  The  organization  is  open  to  all  students  attending  PNC. 

For  more  information  e-mail  jlanniOO@mail.purduenc.edu  or  drop  by  LSF-104 


of  the  Spectator,  attended  the 
Sept.  28  meeting  to  discuss  with 
the  Student  Government 
“Robert’s  Rules  of  Order,”  a  book 
concerning  the  correct  way  for 
governments  to  object,  fulfill 
motions,  adjourn,  amend  orders, 
appeal,  call  to  order  and  other 
actions.  Brosmer  also  discussed 
different  types  of  committees 
concerned  with  Student 
Government. 

Guests  attending  this 
meeting  were 

Marovich  and  Eric 
Ostrander,  a  student 
who  is  interested  in 
j  joining  the  Student 
Government. 

The  Student 
Government  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  meeting 
were  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  meet  the  sec¬ 
ond  candidate  for  the 
position  of  Vice 
Chancellor  of 
Development  in  the 
Chancellor’s  office. 

A  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 
was  also  discussed.  The  Student 
Government  currently  has  $140 
invested  in  buying  turkeys  for 
needy  families  this  Thanksgiving. 
Also  discussed  were  fundraisers, 
lockers  on  campus,  a  choir  or 
glee  club,  student  fees,  and 
adopting  needy  families. 

For  more  information  contact  their 
office  at  ext  5330. 


Help  the  Cheer 
Squad  Raise 
Money  While  You 
Save  Money! 

It’s  Win-Win. 


Investment  Advice 

Looking  for  a  sure  way  to  get  a 
great  return  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment?  Invest  just  $30.00  for 
an  Entertainment(r)  2001  book. 
It’s  valid  right  now,  until 
November  1,  2001.  When  you 
use  it  just  3  times,  it’s  paid  for 
itself.  Use  it  even  more  and 
you’re  an  instant  financial  wiz¬ 
ard!  How  does  it  work? 
Entertainment(r)  books  provide 
50%  discounts  and  2-for-l  dis¬ 
counts  on  fine  dining,  fast 
food,  movies,  gas,  theatre  and 
special  events,  shopping,  ser¬ 
vices,  travel... virtually  every¬ 
thing!  Why  pay  full  price 
when  you  can  save  with 
Entertainment(r). 

The  book  also  offers  itself  as 
the  Perfect  Gift  for  Faraway 
Friends  and  Family!  Looking 
for  a  great  gift  to  give  out-of- 
town  friends  or  family? 
Planning  a  vacation?  You  can 
order  an  Entertainment(r)  book 
for  almost  every  major  city 
coast  to  coast  (more  than  140 
editions  available).  Out-of- 
Town  Entertainment(r)  books 
offer  the  same  kind  of  great 


savings  you  find  in  your 
local  book.  Prices  vary 
from  $20  to  $45,  making  it 
a  very  affordable  gift,  and 
shipping  is  free!  If  you’re 
planning  a  vacation,  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  order  a 
book  for  your  destina¬ 
tion... after  all,  vacations  are 
all  about  dining  out  and 
having  fun!  Why  not  save 
money  at  the  same  time?!  Out- 
of-Town  Entertainment(r) 
books  can  be  shipped  to  you  or 
directly  to  the  recipient.  Log 
on  to  www.entertainment.com 
and  enter  the  code  632126  to 
order  your  book  or  books. 
Proceeds  from  your  purchase 
support  the  Cheer  Squad’s 
fund-raising  efforts! 

At  last,  a  fund-raiser  that 
benefits  our  group  (uniforms, 
expenses  for  out-of-town 
games,  and  so  forth)  and  our 
members  at  the  same  time.  A 
family  can  easily  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  from  using  it! 
You  can  take  a  look  at  a  book 
in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office, 
LSF  103-see.  Linda  Rizer;  or  in 
the  Letters  and  Languages 
Section  Office,  TECH  341 -see 
Jean-Ann  or  Darlene.  The 
Entertainment(r)  2001  books' 
may  be  purchased  in  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section 
Office,  from  a  cheerleader  or 
on  line  at 

www.entertainment.com 
(remember  the  code  632126). 

Thank  you  for  your  support! 


Enjoy  reading  outside  of  class? 
Need  to  find  time  to  read  some 
contemporary  literature? 

Attend  the  introductory  meeting  of  The 
Preface,  the  student  book  club  of  PNC  in 
SWRZ  214  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Oct.  18. 
Open  to  PNC  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Help  us  select  our  book  schedule  and  become  a 
member. Contact  Kristi  Brosmer  at  ext.  5442  or  Beth 
Rudnick  at  5504 
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Be  good  to 
yourself . . . 

A  spot  for  information  about 
personal/academic/career 
opportunities  for  well  being 
and  growth 

by  Diana  Marovich 
Director  of  Student 
Counseling  Services 

I’d  like  you  to  know  about: 

*  In  an  effort  to  increase  the  presence  of 
underrepresented  minorities  on  the 
nation’s  college  and  university  faculties, 
to  enhance  diversity  on  campus,  and  to 
address  the  persisting  effects  of  past  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  Ford  Foundation  offers 
pre  doctoral  fellowships  to  members  of 
six  minority  groups  whose  under  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  professoriate  has  been 
severe  and  long-standing.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  program  identifies  individuals  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  provides  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  gradu¬ 
ate  study  leading  to  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (PhD)  or  Doctor  of  Science 
(ScD)  degree.  These  scholars  ultimately 
inspire  other  students  of  color  to  pursue 
an  academic  career  in  teaching  and 
research,  (see  website  for  complete  eli¬ 
gibility  information  http://national-acad- 
emies.org/osep/fo ) 

*  In  addition  to  pre  doctoral  fellowships 
for  minorities,  the  Ford  Foundation  is 
also  offering  a  post  doctoral  fellowship. 
The  program  enables  fellows  to  engage 
in  a  year  of  post  doctoral  research  and 
scholarship  in  an  environment  free  from 
the  interference  of  their  normal  profes¬ 
sional  duties.  In  sponsoring  this  fellow¬ 
ship  program,  the  Ford  Foundation  wish¬ 
es  to  help  recent  doctoral  recipients 
achieve  greater  recognition  and  develop 
the  professional  associations  that  will 
make  them  more  effective  and  productive 
in  academic  employment,  (see  website 
for  complete  eligibility  information 
http : //national-academies . org/osep/fo  ) 

*  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  the 
Ford  Foundation  is  also  offering  disserta¬ 
tion  completion  fellowships  to  members 
of  six  minority  groups.  The  dissertation 
fellowship  program  provides  individuals 
of  demonstrated  ability  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  complete  the  dissertation  required 
for  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  or 


Doctor  of  Science  (ScD)  degree.  These 
scholars  ultimately  inspire  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  color  to  pursue  an  academic 
career  in  teaching  and  research,  (see 
website  for  complete  eligibility  informa- 
tionhttp://national- 
academies.org/osep/fo  ) 

*  Scholarships  for  police  officers: 

Crime  does  not  pay,  but  fighting  it  does  - 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Police  Corps 
offers  money  for  college  and  a  guaran¬ 
teed  position  after  graduation  to  quali¬ 
fied  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Considering  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data  show  police  patrol 
officers  to  be  one  of  the  top  1 0  occupa¬ 
tions  for  earnings  and  projected  job 
growth,  that’s  a  good  start  to  a  good 
career. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  gives 
qualified  students  up  to  $7,500  a  year  for 
tuition,  room  and  board,  and  related 
expenses.  In  return,  students  agree  to 
serve  4  years  as  community  police  offi¬ 
cers  in  a  State  or  local  force  that  needs 
them. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  students  must 
attend  a  4-year  college  or  university  and 
meet  physical  and  other  requirements  of 
the  force  in  which  they  plan  to  serve. 
Students  must  also  complete  a  16-  to  24- 
week  training  prcgram  in  community  policing. 

For  more  information  about  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  the  Police  Corps,  call  the 
Department  of  Justice  Response  Center, 
1(800)  421-6770;  write  the  Office  of 
Justice  Programs,  Office  of  the  Police 
Corps  and  Law  Enforcement  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  810  Seventh 
St.,  NW.,  Washington  DC  20531;  go  to 
the  program’s  website, 

http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/opclee/about. h 
tm;  or  call  police  departments  in  loca¬ 
tions  in  which  you  would  like  to  work. 
(Source:  Occupational  Outlook 

Quarterly,  US  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Fall  2000) 

*  PNC  welcomes  staff  from  Porter  Starke 
Services,  as  Purdue  North  Central’s 
Student  Counseling  Center  is  hosting  a 
National  Depression  Education  and 
Screening  event,  which  will  occur  on 
Thursday,  Oct. '5,  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  LSF  Dining 
Room.  Information  is  free,  screening 
and  referral  is  confidential  and  free  of 
charge. 

For  more  information  about  these  and 
other  opportunities,  contact  Diana 
Marovich,  Director  of  Student 
Counseling  Services,  LSF  103. 


STUDENT  SURVIVOR:  FAMILY  TIES 


by  Bridgette  Barrera 
Features  Writer 

What  is  the  true  knot  that 
holds  a  family  together  in 
today’s  society?  That  thin  rope 
that  binds,  thickens,  pulls 
tighter  in  thousands  of  direc¬ 
tions;  but  at  the  same  time 
comes  together  making  a 
strong  bond,  tighter  than  any 
knot. 

Lets  unravel  that  knot  and 
take  a  look  at  one  family’s 
average  Monday  morning  in 
which  their  day  starts  off  at 
7:30  a.m.  as  Larry,  49,  hus¬ 
band  and  father  of  two,  gets 
home  from  his  midnight  shift 
at  the  Mill  and  arrives  home  to 
talk  to  his  wife  Agnes,  51, 
catch  some  shut  eye,  and  then 
wakes  up  to  be  ready  for  the 
20  minute  commute  at  quarter 
till  10  from  Valparaiso  to 
Westville  where  his  wife,  two 
children  Larry  Jr., 21  and 
Roxanna,19,  drive  to  PNC 
together. 

They  will  all  start  class  by 
1 1  a.m.  and  then  Larry  will 
drive  his  father  back  home, 
Larry  will  return  to  school 
later  where  the  three  of  them 
finish  school  by  6:45  pm 

When  they  were  struck  with 
the  problem  of  one  of  theft 
cars  breaking  down  they  had 
to  readjust  their  pattern  so 
they  could  be  where  they  need 
to  be  at  the  right  time,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  loss  of  sleep. 

The  Campbell’s  can  best  be 
described  as  a  family  that 
works  hard  together  and 
encourages  one  another 
through  mutual  support. 
When  Agnes  was  put  in  a 
wheel  chair  she  was  devastat¬ 
ed,  she  sought  college  as  a 
turning  point  in  her  life.  At 
first  unsure,  her  husband 
stood  right  beside  her  and 
gave  her  the  encouragement 
and  strength  she  needed.  She 
was  faced  with  the  fear  of  not 
being  accepted,  but  it  was 
overcome  by  the  wave  of  inno¬ 


vation  to  be  strong  and  she 
liked  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
small  campus  giving  her  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  that 
dream  of  going  to  college. 
Now  she  says,  “  I  love  it,  the 
learning  part  and  the  profes¬ 
sors  are  great.” 

Agnes  feels  that  this  is  her 
time  to  “fly,”  she  thinks  that 
there  is  more  to  life  than  stay¬ 
ing  home.  “More  importantly 
I  love  to  help  people  and  it 
feels  good  to  go  out  and 
accomplish  what  one  wants  to 
go  for,”  commented  Agnes. 
As  she  embarks  on  her  third 
year  of  college  she  is  finishing 
up  her  last  year-and-a-half  on 
her  bachelors  degree  and  then 
she  will  work  towards  her 
masters  in  Social  work.  She 
finds  it  challenging  to  manage 
her  time  being  a  mother  of 
two.  She  is  faced  with  keeping 
up  with  the  housework,  having 
supper  ready,  being  a  wife  and 
keeping  up  with  her  studies  all 
at  the  same  time. 

Time  is  something  that  is 
not  taken  lightly  in  the 
Campbell’s  household.  When 
schedule  time  comes  around 
they  all  have  to  sit  down 
together  as  a  family  and  prior¬ 
itize  and  evaluate. 
“Sometimes  you  find  yourself 
taking  some  off-beat  classes 
to  fill  a  time  bracket,  but  it  is 
a 

learning  experience  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  Campbell’s  attend 
school  three  days  a  week  with 
the  exception  of  Larry  who 
attends  only  2  days  a  week, 
starting  as  early  as  1 1  a.m.  and 
the  latest  being  on  Thursdays 
till  9:50  p.m.  Larry  Jr.,  unde¬ 
cided  about  his  major  at  the 
moment,  is  taking  studies  in 
the  mean  time  while  he  holds 
a  job  at  Wendy’s  with  his  sister 
Roxanne.  As  well  as  working 
with  a  professor,  she  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  masters  in  social  work 
and  wants  a  major  in  sociolo¬ 
gy  with  a  minor  in  psycholo¬ 


gy.  This  is  her  fust  year  at 
PNC.  Larry  attends  college 
two  days  a  week  where  he  is 
studying  in  the  business  world 
learning  computer  technology 
he  is  entering  his  third  year. 
Agnes  truly  believes  that 
without  the  love  and  support 
of  her  family  it  would  not  be 
as  easy  as  it  is  or  even  possible. 

It’s  all  about  teamwork  and 
motivation,  Janet  40,  mother 
of  two  was  encouraged  to  go 
to  college  having  two  kids 
who  were  also  both  ready  to 
go  to  college.  She  didn’t  want 
to  feel  empty  so  she  sought  it 
as  a  “chance  to  go  out  and  do 
something.”  Taking  part  in 
the  nursing  program  four  days 
a  week  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  studies  up  and  maintain 
the  home  environment.  When 
choosing  PNC,  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  following  aspects: 
that  it  was  a  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  having  only  a  ten  minute 
commute  from  LaPorte,  and  a 
small  campus  making  it  easier 
for  her  son  Chris,  20,  who  is 
visually  impaired.  He  is  start¬ 
ing  his  second  year  at  the 
campus  where  he  is  seeking  a 
degree  in  computer  technolo¬ 
gy  and  attending  college  five 
days  a  week  along  with  his 
sister,  Heather,  18,  who  is  a 
freshman.  She  is  seeking  a 
degree  in  Elementary 
Education.  She  works  at  the 
Student  Support  Services 
office  on  campus.  With  the 
three  of  them  attending  the 
same  college  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  commute 
together,  help  and  support  one 
another  through  difficult 
times,  and  maintain  that  fami¬ 
ly  knot. 

Most  college-seeking  indi¬ 
viduals  don’t  picture  college 
as  a  “family  thing,”  but  for  the 
two  families  described  above, 
college  is  all  about  family. 
Theft  true  knot  lies  within  the 
heart  and  that  is  what  holds 
them  together  tighter  than  any 
knot  ever  will. 


Fall  2000  Mathematics,  Statistics  and  Physics  Tutoring  Schedule  (gnc  063, 064,065ma  111,152, 153, &i 54) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

10:00-  11:00  am 

Kanich  # 

SWRZ216 

Kanich  # 

*SWRZ  216 

Kanich  # 

*SWRZ  216 

Kanich  # 

*SWRZ  216 

1 1 :00  am  -  Noon 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

SWRZ216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  313 

Noon  -  12:30  pm 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

SWRZ216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  313 

12:30-  1:00  pm 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Note:  Tutoring  in  SWRZ 

3 1 3  is  indicated  with  a  * 

#  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
MA  161P,  223,  and  224. 

%  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
Phys  210  and  220. 

@  indicates  a  tutor  who 
will  provide  tutoring  for 
STAT  113  and  301. 

1:00  -  2:00  pm 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

2:00  -  2:30  pm 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

Lundstrom  #@ 

*SWRZ  313 

2:30  -  300  pm 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

Bohan  #% 

*SWRZ  216 

5:30  -  6:30  pm 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ216 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ216 

Bohan  #%  *SWRZ  216 
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CAPTAIN  RlBMAN  •»  Grocers:  To  Serve  &  Protect 


by  John  Sprengelmeyer  &  Rich  Davis 
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Sports 


Octob.er  5  ,  2000 


PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ATHLETICS 


Announces: 

' 


POSITIONS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
STUDENT  MANAGERS  FOR  BOTH  THE: 

BASKETBALL  &  BASEBALL  TEAMS 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  student  manager 
will  include  practice  and  pre-game  set  up,  statistics  and 
-  general  program  support.  We  are  looking  for  individuals 
that  have  a  passion  for  sports  and  would  like  to  be  part 

of  a  team. 

*  These  positions  are  work  study  available!!!! 


Can  we  play  too? 


Basketball  Schedule 

November 

Wednesday  1:  IUNW  “Kettle  Classic”  at 
Gary,  IN.  TBA 

Fri/Sat.  3-4:  Trinity  Christian  University  at 
Palos  Heights,  IL,  TBA 

“Mitchell  Memorial  Tournament” 
Tuesday  7:  Taylor  University  at  Upland, 

IN.  at  7:30  e.s.t. 

Fri/Sat.  10-11:  Asbury  Shootout 
Tournament  at  Wilmore,  KY.  TBA 

For  a  full  schedule,  contact  Paul  Gillikin  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office,  LSF-103. 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

After  the  success  of 
the  PNC  women’s  soc¬ 
cer  team,  the  decision 
was  made  to  develop  a 
men’s  team  as  well. 

Tom  Fentress,  a  second 
year  student  at  PNC, 
developed  the  team. 

Fentress  plans  on 
playing  games  out¬ 
doors,  but  for  now  there 
are  not  enough  players 
on  the  roster.  The  team 
is  currently  composed 
of  8  players  and  2 
extras.  Outdoor  teams 
must  consist  of  1 1  play¬ 
ers  on  the  field  with  a 


total  roster  of  18.  Once 


the  team  fills  the  roster, 
games  will  be  played  on 
PNC’s  field.  Weather 
permitting,  practices 
will  be  held  on  this 
field. 

The  first  game  was 
played  on  Oct.  2,  and 
subsequent  games  will 
be  held  every  Monday 
night  for  eight  weeks. 
Each  game  will  be 
composed  of  two  25- 
minute  halves,  with  no 
break  in  between. 

During  play,  timeouts 
will  not  be  called  for 
substitutions,  allowing  , 
no  stops  in  play  for 
these  changes. 

The  team  will  be 
involved  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  sometime  near 
the  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day,  but  a  date  has  not 
yet  been  set. 

Team  members 


must  pay  for  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  also  supply  a 
$30  fee.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  should  contact 
Fentress  by  e-mail: 
tfentrOO@mail.pur- 
duenc.edu  . 


Anyone  interested  in 
starting  a  woman’s 
athletic  club  or  team 
should  contact  Paul 
Gillikin  in  the  Dean 
of  Student’s  Office 
LSF-103  or  call  ext. 
5273. 


oentraL^AhJ0j^ 


Fail  5K  2000 


4  benefit  for 
the  Alumni 
Association’s 
Scholarship 
Fund 


Sponsors: 

NIPSCO 

Horizon  Bank 

P.A.  Bruszewski 
Glass  Design 

WiseWay 


PNC  Fall  5K 

Cross  Country  Run  and  Health  Walk 

Saturday,  October  14,  2000 

on  the  campus  of 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

1401  S.  U.S.  421,  Westville 

1/4  mile  south  of  190.  U.S.  421  junction 

Race  Start:  9  a.m.  ( rain  or  shine) 

Race  Day  registration;  7  to  8:30  a.m. 

Fee:  $12  (until  Sept  27;  $16  after) 
Includes  t-shirt,  refreshments,  runners'  awards 


Call:  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5676 

for  a  registration  form 

Or  Mail: 

/name,  /address,  /age  (runners),  /day  phone, 
/t  shirt  size,  /run/walk  designation  and  /check 
payable  to  “PNC  Fall  5K"  to: 

Alumni  Relations,  Purdue  University  North  Central 
1401  S.  U.S.  421,  Westville,  Ind.  46391 


The  Beer  Corner 


Miller  Time  for  the  Beer  Drinker’s  Soul 


Beer  Troubleshooting 

SYMPTOM:  Opposite  wall  covered  with  fluorescent  light 
PROBLEM:  You  have  fallen  over  backward 
SOLUTION:  Have  yourself  leashed  to  the  bar 

SYMPTOM:  Mouth  contains  cigarette  butts 
PROBLEM:  You  have  fallen  over  forward 
SOLUTION:  See  above  Solution 


This  Issue  s  Beer  Quote 


The  problem  with  the  world  is  that  everyone  is  a  few  drinks 
behind.”  —  Humphey  Bogart 
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Inhouse 

News  and  Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Puma  Das,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  attended  a  Chautauqua 
course,  “The  NASA/JPL  Exploration  of  the  Solar  System,”  Aug.  9-11, 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena,  CA. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  Associate  Professor  of  Hospitality  & 
Tourism  Management,  was  quoted  extensively  in  an  article,  “Eating 
Right,  Right  from  the  Start— How  To  Help  Your  Kids  Eat  Good  Food 
and  Love  It”  in  a  recent  issue  of  Chicago  Parents’  Healthy  Child 
magazine.  In  June,  she  participated  in  the  Creative  Aging  Fair, 
Woodmar  Mall  in  Hammond;  did  heights,  weights  and  body  mass 
index  measurements  on  more  than  120  senior  citizens. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Director  of 
Foreign  Languages  Programming,  presented  a  paper:  “Rosario  Ferre’s 
Eccentric  Neighborhoods:  The  Subjective  Point  of  View”  at  the  Eighty- 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Aug.  2-6. 

Prof.  David  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organizational  Leader¬ 
ship  &  Supervision,  recently  earned  with  distinction  the  certification 
as  a  Senior  Professional  in  Human  Resources  awarded  by  the  Human 
Resource  Certification  Institute.  On  Sept.  2-3,  he  presented  a  paper, 
“How  Effective  is  Your  Leadership  Style?”  as  an  interactive  workshop 
at  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  Professional 
Development  Conference  in  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  gave  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  aquatic  plant  biology  and  management  for  the  Lake  County 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  at  Crown  Point  on  Sept.  14. 
On  Sept.  15,  he  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Alix,  doctoral  student,  attended 
a  one-day  symposium  conference  entitled  "The  Biology  of  Small 
Populations”  at  the  Chicago  Botanic  Gardens.  On  Sept.  28-29,  they 
taught  an  intensive  short  course  on  lake  plant  identification  to  27 
Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  fisheries  biologists  from 
across  the  state,  at  the  PNC  campus.  This  past  summer,  Dr.  Scribailo 
and  Mr.  Alix  also  received  a  $1,500  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences 
summer  grant  for  study  of  “Genetic  Variation  in  the  Endangered 
Pondweed  Potamogeton  Epihydrus.” 


Chancellor  James  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Dworkin 

invite  you  to  join 

Alumni  and  Friends  of 
Purdue  University  North  Central 

on  an  Eastern  European  trip  to 

Budapest ,  Prague  &  Vienna 

June  21-29,  2001 
Includes  a  Danube  Rider  Cruise 

sponsored  by 

Purdue  Alumni  Association-North  Central 

ODYSSEY  «  >1 

The  World  Changes  by  Ideas 

For  further  information,  contact  Deb  Nielsen,  136  Schwarz  Hall, 
800-872-1231 ,  Ext.  5332. 


PNC’s  New  Sculpture  Exhibit 
Symbolizes  Journeys  in  Life 

Purdue  North  Central  is  embarking  on  the  second  year  of  its 
adventure  in  the  world  of  sculpture  with  a  new  exhibit  devel¬ 
oped  around  a  journey  motif.  "Odyssey  2001,"  12  pieces  by 
nine  sculptors  features  both  new  creations  and  works  that  have  been 
shown  around  the  country  and  abroad.  It  will  be  at  the  campus 
through  next  August. 

“The  odyssey  theme  is  terrific,"  says  Tom  Scarff,  sculptor  and 
exhibit  curator.  “It’s  a  nice  idea  for  a  campus.  After  all,  a  university 
is  a  place  where  you  start  a  journey  through  life.”  Scarff,  who  has  a 
studio  in  Chicago  and  a  home  in  Michigan  City’s  Sheridan  Beach,  has 
two  pieces  on  display. 

A  graduate  of  Chicago’s  School  of  the  Art  Institute  with  pieces  on 
exhibit  around  the  world,  Scarff  is  especially  interested  in  introducing 
art  in  general  and  sculpture  in  particular  to  people  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  it. 

Odyssey  2001  takes  its  name  from  the  theme  sculpture, 
"Odysseus,"  an  aluminum  piece  representing  a  warrior  on  a  raft.  It 
stands  at  the  edge  of  campus  along  U.S.  421. 

There’s  a  lot  of  light  and  movement  in  this  new  exhibit,  and  that 
should  appeal  to  students  and  others  who  may  not  have  much 
background  in  art,  according  to  Scarff.  One  lighted  piece  is.  "Night 
Landing,"  which  depicts  the  Chicago  skyline  as  seen  from  the  air  at 
night.  There’s  fun  as  well,  from  the  whimsical  cast  iron  suitcases  in 
front  of  Schwarz  Hall,  to  a  house-like  structure  along  U.S.  421, 
designed  especially  for  children,  to  the  interesting  shapes  of  “Lick,” 
which  represents  a  guitar  sound  but  looks  like  a  strange  beast. 

Scarff  thinks  the  beauty  of  the  campus  makes  it  a  perfect  spot  for 
outdoor  sculpture.  He  became  familiar  with  PNC  a  year  ago,  when  he 
served  as  curator  for  the  10-piece  “Millennia  Nexus”  exhibit.  Three 
of  those  sculptures  remain  for  the  new  exhibit. 

The  sculpture  exhibit  is  part  of  a  year-long  adventure  of  fine  arts 
activities  at  Purdue  North  Central.  Among  activities  will  be  a  bus  trip 
and  tour  of  Scarff’s  studio  and  Chicago’s  art  gallery  district,  a  fi|m 
festival  with  a  film  critics’  roundtable,  interpretations  of  odysseys  in 
literature  and  more.  A  schedule  of  events  is  available  at 
www.purduenc.edu. 

Sculptures  included  in  Odyssey  200 

Maps  available  in  Dean  of  Students  Office  (LSF),  Campus  Relations  Office 
(SWRZ)  and  Learning  Center  (TECH) 

Odysseus  by  John  Adduci,  Chicago,  aluminum,  depicting  a  warrior  on  a  raft. 
Sentinel  by  Rob  Lorenson,  Massachusetts,  bronze  and  stainless  steel, 
stands  guard  over  adventurers. 

Here  and  There  by  Michele  Goldstrom,  Chicago,  steel,  depicts  town  and 
country. 

The  Journey  Begins  by  Michele  Goldstrom,  four  suitcases  in  cast  iron  that 
are  detailed  enough  to  be  actual  luggage. 

Oh  by  Michele  Goldstrom,  tree  in  cast  and  welded  aluminum,  was  part  of  last 
year’s  “Millennia^Nexus”  exhibit.  ^ 

Birds  of  Fire  by  TedSitting  Crow  Garner,  Chicago,  orange  steel  flame  that 
greets  travelers  as  they  enter  the  campus. 

Night  Landing  by  Michael  Young,  Chicago,  neon  and  aluminum,  represents 
the  Chicago  skyline  as  viewed  from  an  aircraft  landing  at  night. 

Lick  by  Tim  Curtis,  Key  West,  FL,  aluminum,  represents  the  artist’s  journey 
into  the  world  of  guitar  music. 

None  Greater  by  Christopher  Furman,  Chicago,  kinetic  structure  (will  be 
installed  inside  the  southwest  entrance  to  the  Tech  Building  in  October. 
It  will  be  activated  when  people  pass  underneath  it. 

Michigan  City  by  Tom  Scarff,  Chicago  and  Michigan  City,  aluminum  and 
nylon,  representing  the  journey  across  the  lake  from  Chicago  to  Michigan 

City.  . 

Rainbow  Flyer  by  Tom  Scarff,  aluminum  and  neon  sculpture,  continues  from 

the  “Millennia  Nexus”  exhibit. 

Construction  of  the  Breath  by  Kanri  Nakano,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  steel  and 
limestone,  continues  from  the  “Millennia  Nexus”  exhibit. 
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Attack  of  the  killer  ladybugs  on  Purdue  campus 


Two  faculty  and  ten  students  found  dead  from  bug  bites,  genetically  altered  ladybugs  suspected 


by  Kristi  “Gross”mer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Ladybugs,  also  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  Hippodamia 
convergens,  invaded  Purdue 
North  Central  on  Friday, 

Oct.  13,  2000 

What  originally 
began  as  the 
bugs  falling 
on  students 
as  they 
entered,  or, 
exited  the 
building  and 
landing  in 
theii|  books, 
soon  turned 
into  painful  bites. 

One  student, 

Rebecca  Rantle,  reported, 

“I  always  pick  up  the  cute  little 
things.  This  time,  when  I  picked 
one  up,  it  bit  part  of  my  finger. 
At  the  time  I  just  didn’t  know  what 
would  happen.” 


Rantle ’s  brolher  was  one  of  the  tai 
students  fcund  brutally  murdaed 
Her  mother,  Samantha  Rantle, 
commented  on  the  event,  “I  can’t 
believe  this.  We  sent  our  kids  to 
a  school  with  no 
crime 
and 


they  die 
anyway.  How 
could  we  know  our  children 
would  be  maimed  and  killed  at  a 
university  that  made  it  into  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.” 


Scientists  report  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  here  are  so  unusual,  not 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bugs 
do  not  eat  human  flesh,  but  also 
because  most  ladybugs  do  not 
emerge  this  late  in  the  fall. 

Entomologist,  Professor 
Simon  Frink,  told  reporters, 
“These  hardy  young  ladybugs 
that  have  recently  hatched  are 
most  often  eager  to  prey  on 
aphids.  The  young  larvae  are 
known  to  eat  30  aphids  per 
day  and  will  help  control 
I  these  pests  in  your  green¬ 
house  as  well  as  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  only  found  in 
nature  from  February  to  late 
April  and  June  to  September.” 

Frink  also  commented  on  the 
unusual  size  of  the  bugs,  “I  have 
never  seen  bugs  this  large. 
Cockroaches  in  Brazil  and  spi¬ 
ders  in  the  interior  of  Africa  get 
to  this  size,  but  not  ladybugs  in 
the  United  States.  Quite  frankly,  I 
am  frightened” 


Frink  will  be  leaving  the 
country  to  try  and  discover  the 
oddities  of  this  case. 

He  warns  all  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  at  this  point  in  time  to  stay 
as  far  away  from  the  creatures  as 
possible.  He  maintains  that  even 
the  smaller  ones  may  be  a  danger 
to  humans. 

“We  just  don’t  know  that 
much  about  them.  I  know  I 
wouldn’t  touch  them.”  He  went 
on  to  say  that  students  should  not 
attempt  to  kill  the  bugs,  rather 
they  should  simply  run  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Those  injured  and  killed  by 
the  bugs  will  be  given  a  service 
in  the  cafeteria  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
31  at  noon.  Administrators 
decided  not  to  hold  the  event  in 
the  garden  after  several  student’s 
and  faculty  pointed  out  that  the 
bugs  were  more  likely  to  be 
found  there.  Dumfounded 
administrators,  not  admitting 
their  mistake,  told  reporters,  “We 


felt  the  weather  would  not  permit 
the  event  outside.” 

This  statement  enraged  sever¬ 
al  students  who  concluded  that 
the  administrators  were  part  of  a 
political  conspiracy  to  “get  rid  of 
certain  students.”  However,  no 
confirmation  has  been  found. 

Report  any  bite  or  sighting  of 
the  ladybugs  to  the  Police  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Experts  hope  the  worst  is  over, 
but  some  students  and  faculty 
have  concluded  it  may  never  end. 

“I  just  have  a  feeling  we  are 
doomed.  I  just  hope  I  make  it 
out  alive,”  said  one  professor. 

“I  heard  the  school  was  built 
on  an  ancient  burial  ground  and  I 
think  that  explains  it,”  stated 
another  student. 

For  the  time  being,  there 
seems  to  be  no  answer  in  sight. 
The  debate  will  rage  on  as  the 
experts  continue  to  explain  the 
tragedy. 


Killer  LadyBugs  Set  Off  Chain  Reaction:  Purdue  campus  struck  by  two  tragedies  in  single  day 


Evening  students  attacked  by 
hideously  grotesque  sculptures. 
Some  blame  the  campus  ’ place¬ 
ment  on  hollowed  ground. 


by  Chris  “bloodbath”  Bams 
Assistant  Editor 


The  Sentinel  walked  the  court¬ 
yard  killing  many  students  by 
spearing  them  with  its  long  legs 
and  dulled  cone.  (Spectator 
Photo/Mike  “the  mortician” 
Maroulis) 


On  Friday,  Oct.  13,  two  trag¬ 
ic  occurrences  plagued  the  PNC 
campus.  While  day  students 
were  mourning  the  loss  of  ten 
co-eds,  evening  students  were 
going  through  their  own  hell. 

According  to  campus  police, 
at  approximately  8:35  p.m.,  stu¬ 


dents  on  campus  were  brutally 
and  randomly  attacked  by  PNC's 
beloved  “Odyssey  2001”  sculp¬ 
tures.  Officer  Clancy  Wiggum, 
a  long  time  veteran  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  police  department,  informed, 
"The  bizarre  attack  was  short¬ 
lived,  but  the  implications  of  it 
will  have  far- 
reaching  con¬ 
sequences." 

In  addition 
to  the  ten  stu¬ 
dents  lost  in 
the  afternoon, 
seven  more 
were  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  eve  of 
what  will  for¬ 
ever  be  known 
as  PNC's  "Day 
of  Death." 

While  panic 
and  terror 

must  have  filled  the  minds  of 
these  ill-fated  students  as  they 
were  essentially  hunted  by  the 
sculptures,  family  members  were 
assured  that  their  deaths  were 
quick. 

Several  sculptures  were 
involved  in  this  tragic  event.  The 
attack  seemed  to  be  led  by 
Odysseus,  the  knight  overlook¬ 
ing  U.S.  421.  Also  involved 
were  Sentinel,  Night  Landing 


and  Rainbow  Flyer. 

These  grotesque  art  fortns 
moved  swiftly  through  the  cam¬ 
pus,  slaughtering  everyone  in 
reach. 

Billy  Raines,  an  evening  stu¬ 
dent,  was  one  of  the  first  to  real¬ 
ize  the  horror  of  the  situation. 


paranormal  circum¬ 
stances  are  being 
blamed. 

Dr.  Hilary  Bovine, 
Associate  Professor  of 
history,  commented, 
“PNC  was  constructed 
on  a  portion  of  a  gypsy 
grave¬ 
yard. 
There  is 
d  o  c  u  ■ 
menta¬ 
tion  of 
several 
corpses 


Night  Landing  shot  fire  from  its  neon 
bands  at  several  cars  on  the  night  of  Oct. 
13  killing  at  least  two.  (Spectator 
Photo/Kristi  “Gross”mer) 


Night  Landing  was  seen  spinning  over  the  Technology  building 
shooting  rays  at  students.  This  photo  was  taken  right  before  the 
sculpture  came  to  life.  (Spectator  Photo/Kristi  “Gross”mer) 


being  exhumed  dur¬ 
ing  excavation.” 

Whatever  the 
cause  of  the  myste- 
r  i  o  u  s 
events, 
the 
seven- 


attend.  Specific  funerals  for  dif¬ 
ferent  students  will  be  posted  at  a 
number  of  different  places  to 
include  place  and  time. 


“At  first  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes,  but  then  when  I  saw  the 
Knight  take  off  someone’s  head, 
I  about  lost  my  lunch.” 

Further  details  are  being  held 
confidential  in  the  interest  of  the 
victim’s  families. 

Numerous  theories  have 
been  suggested  for  the  cause  of 
the  occurrence.  However, 
because  of  the  mysterious  lady- 
bug  attack  earlier  that  same  day, 


teen  students  lost  on 
this  tragic  “Day  of 
Death”  will  be  great¬ 
ly  missed  by  all. 
Student  Government 
and  the  Chancellor’s 
office  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  a  memorial  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  3 1 . 
All  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  are  invited  and 
encouraged  to 


This  shot  was  taken  by  our  photographer  as 
Odysseus  bludgeoned  him  to  death  with  his 
raft  spear.  (Spectator  Photo/Mike  “the 
mortician”  Maroulis) 
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DOVN  AND  GOING 


- " - - - ; . "! . . 

Amy  Bradstone-LaPorte,  25;  Eric  home  town  at  Basil's  Funeral  Home 

Brock-Valparaiso,  19;  Emily  Davis-  on  Tuesday,  Oct:.  17  at  noon, 
Chesterton,  35;  Chad  Houser- 

Portage,  48;  David  Klotise-LaPorte,  James  Bradford-North  Judson,  38 


accidentally  ingested  lye  by  mistake 
in  the  chemistry  lab  and  died  instanta¬ 
neously  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  His 
funeral  was  held  in  his  hometown  of 
Springfield,  Illinois  on  Friday,  Oct.  20 
at  l  :30  p.m. 


18;  Cynthia  Lemmons-Mtehigan 
Cityi' 26;  Sharon  Peters-Gary,  18; 

Eric  Rantle-Otis,  41;  Tim  Schlitz- 
Valparaiso,  21;  Heather  Young- 
Hobart,  23  all  died  Friday  Oct.  13 
from  critical  injuries  as  a  result  of 

btteskcfussd  v  ...  _ .......  ....  ........ 

mon  ladybugs  on  the  PNC  .campus,  A  ••  Mike  Maroulis  -Valparaiso,  18 
memorial  will  be  held  for  all  of  the  was  killed  on  Friday  Oct  13  from  an 

above  students  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  unexplained  stab  wound  while  taking 
LSF  building  from  5:30-7:30  p.m.  on  photographs  of  the  “Odyssey  2001’' 
Oct  31.  sculptures.  Fits  body  was  found  at  the 

North  entrance  of  campus.  His  body 
Diana  Croucburg- Valparaiso,  45  was  severed  and  badly  beaten.  Police 

and  Cynthia  Morrow-I^meli  52  r  *  -  *  ♦  -  **  *-*■  - 

were 
Eng 

memorials 

cafeteria  ^ 

p.m.  in  the  LSF  building.  Both  died  Susan  HUlabold-Portagt*.  35  years 


voting  was  mysteriously  found  in 
the.  Michigan  City  Greenwood - 
Cemetery  with  a  shovel  in  hand. 
Doctors  said  she  perished  of  fits 
most  likely  brought  on  by  extreme 
exercise  and  exhaustion.  Dr. 
Hillabold  will  be  most  notably 
missed  for  her  assistance  with  the 
newspaper.  The  Editor  in  Chief, 
Kristi,  commented,  “She  let  us  do 
whatever  we  wanted  and  that’s 
why  we  will  miss  her.  Oh  yeah, 
she  was  a  great  teacher  and  person. 
The  time  of  death  was  uncertain. 


‘Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


from  over  150  lady  bus*  bites. 

Jessica  Aderberry- Valparaiso,  2b; 

Joseph  Barney-Miehigan  City,  18; 

Susan  Erank-Toto,  28;  Trisha  ;v' vrC 
Milarek- Valparaiso.  38;  David; 

Newntan-Knox,  ,17;  Karen  Pox- 
LaPorte,  19  died  Friday,  Oct.  13  of 
unexplained  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  bodies  were  unidentifiable  due  to 
their  crashed  interiors  and  badly 
burned  bodies.  A  memorial  will,  be 
held  ill  the  LSF  cafeteria  on  Oct:  31 
from  5:30-7:30  p.m.  with  with  die  : 
memorial  for  other  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  died  from  an  earlier  attack*' 
of  ladybugs  V  ,  -  ^ 

■  -  !•:  Illip  . 7:V-  -  II I 

::  ...  v';;:  fe 

Amy  Mallard-South  Haven,  25  fell 

dovut  tPc  Techiudogv  building  flairs  ,  . 

on  Friday.  Oct.  1 3  aud  broke  her  neck,  pneumonia  and  died.  Warren  ts  noted 
On  the  wav  to  the  hospital  site  passed  by  the  PNC  campus  tor  his  assistance 
away  The  funeral  was  held  in  her  on  the  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  is  necessary.  As  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  eth¬ 
ical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of  a 
student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the  pow¬ 
erful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair  deci¬ 
sions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from  undue 
influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censor  the  newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tnbune  Media 
Services)  and  U-Wire  Press  Service.  We  are  also  members  of  the  Legal  Press  Service.  Our 
monthlv  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  gannas 


U  v  I®  /  "  3' ,  - '  s \ '  •,  ,  - '  t  'r,t\ 

Mr.  WanrcB-  Buckler- Valparaiso.  40 
years  young  w as  hospitalized  ior4a 
vocal  chord  eruption  while  singing  in 

a  local  onci a.  .During  his  stay  at 

Porter  Memorial  Hospital  he  acquired 
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The  Jack-o-Lantem 
custom  is  believed  to 
come  from  Irish  folk¬ 
lore.  As  the  tale  is 
"told,  a  man  named  Jack, 
who  was  notorious  as  a  joker 
and  trickster,  tricked  the  devil  into  climbing 
a  tree.  Jack  then  carved  an  image  of  a  cross 
in  the  tree's  trunk,  trapping  the  devil  up  the 
tree.  Jack  made  a  deal  with  the  devil  that,  if 
he  would  never  tempt  him  again,  he  would 
promise  to  let  him  down  the  tree. 

According  to  the  folk  tale,  after  Jack 
died,  he  was  denied  entrance  to  Heaven 
because  of  his  evil  ways,  but  he  was  also 
denied  access  to  Hell  because  he  had 
tricked  the  devil.  Instead,  the  devil  gave 
him  a  single  ember  to  light  his  way  through 
the  frigid  darkness.  The  ember  was  placed 
inside  a  hollowed-out  turnip  to  keep  it 
glowing  longer. 

The  Irish  used  turnips  as  their  "Jack's 
lanterns"  originally.  But  when  the  immi¬ 
grants  came  to  America,  they  found  that 
pumpkins  were  far  more  plentiful  than 
turnips. 

So  the  Jack-O-Lantern  in  America 
became  a  hollowed-out  pumpkin,  lit  with  a 
candle  instead  of  an  ember. 


HAUNTING  WOMEN 
OF  INDIANA 


Dune  State  Park  -  The  naked  ghost  of 
Diana  of  the  Dunes  has  been  reported 
over  many  years  in  the  Dunes  state  park. 
The  apparition  is  of  a  real  person.  Alice 
Mable  Gray,  who  lived  on  the  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline,  from  1915  till  1925, 
Alice  was  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Physician  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  honors. 
Family  problems  made  her  take  refuge  at 
the  Indiana  Dunes,  where  she  had  spent 
many  years  as  a  child.  In  1920,  she  met  a 
drifter  named  Paul.  Wilson  and  together 
they  lived  in  a  shack  near  the  beach.  She 
died  Feb  11,  1926  of  urimic  poisoning 
caused  by  massive  blows  to  her  abdomen 
from  her  estranged  husband,  who  was  a 
major  suspect  in  that  violent  crime  and 
many  other  violent  crimes  that  occurred 
in  that  area.  Since  then,  Alice  Mable 
Gray’s  ghost  has  been  seen  swimming 
naked  in  Lake  Michigan  over  the  years 
and.  has  been  sighted  floating  near  the 
trees  by  her  old  house.  She  also  has  a 
yearly  festival  called  Diana  of  the  Dunes 
named  after  her.  (Located  in  Chesterton 
Indiana,  between  Miller  and  Michigan 
City.  Alice  Gray  is  buried  in  Oak  Lawn 
Cemetery  in  Gary.) 

La  Llorona  -  The  phantom  of  a  Mexican 
woman  with  long  black  hair  and  pointed 
finger  nails  is  said  to  roam  the  streets  of 
the  Calumet  region  area  known  as 
Cudahee.  It  is  believed  she  is  a  Mexican 
woman  who  drowned  her  illegitimate 
children  in  the  Calumet  River,  later 
searching  for  them  year  after  year.  She  is 
said  to  flag  down  taxis,  hitch  rides,  or 
simply  appear  in  cars,  and  vanish  seconds 
later.  (Located  near  the  intersection  of 
Cline,  and  5th  Avenue  in  East  Chicago.) 


Fire 

by  Christa  Faust 

This  time,  Gina  would  do  it. 
She  had  followed  him  dozens 
of  times,  but  the  thought  of 
calling  out  to  him  still  sent  an 
electric  shiver  flowing  over 
her  skin  like  cold  rain  across 
an  icy  sidewalk.  She  paused, 
steadying  herself  against  the 
rough  brick  of  some  sad  old 
hotel.  He  was  moving  towards 
her  without  seeing,  a  plastic 
grocery  bag  filled  with  TV 
dinners  in  one  hand  and  a  dull 
expression  on  his  wide  face. 
His  drivers  license  photo,  the 
sullen  and  unflattering  image 
that  she  had  memorized  with 
high-school-crush  intensity, 
could  not  quite  capture  the 
truth  of  who  he  was,  this 
Randall  Davis  Keene.  He  was 
almost  handsome  in  a  thick 
and  arrogant  way,  with  bullish 
shoulders,  broken  nose  and 
reddish  blond  hair  cut  nearly 
skin-close.  So  many  times 
she  had  fantasized  the  events 
of  their  meeting.  Her  lips 
were  dry  as  sand  as  she 
sucked  in  the  breath  that, 
when  released,  left  her  dizzy 
from  lack  of  oxygen.  She 
nearly  let  him  walk  past  with¬ 
out  calling  to  him.  He  was 
three  steps  past  when  she  let 
that  breath  out.  "Randall," 
she  said.  He  turned  to  her 
with  a  wrinkle  between  his 
brows,  struggling  to  see  if  he 
could  figure  where  he  knew 
her  from.  "From  Donny's," 
she  told  him,  answering  his 
unasked  question.  Donny's 
was  the  bar  where  he  drank 
away  his  weekends,  never 
noticing  a  thin  shadow  always 
watching,  memorizing.  "I 
musta  been  pretty  bombed  not 
to  remember  a  pretty  girl  like 
you."  He  smiled  with  ham- 
fisted-charm  that  made  her 
faintly  sick.  "My  name's 
Gina,  remember?"  She  forced 
herself  to  smile  coyly.  "Oh 
yeah,"  he  said,  even  though  he 
obviously  didn't,  couldn't 
have,  since  she  had  never  told 


him.  Reaching  out  to  finger 
the  locked  leather  collar 
around  her  neck,  he  raised  an 
eyebrow.  "Kinky."  She  swal¬ 
lowed  her  desire  to  do  it  right 
here  and  who  cares  if  some¬ 
one  sees,  but  she  took  a  deep 
breath  and  made  herself  say 
what  she  had  practiced  so 
many  times  in  her  head.  "Is 
that  offer  still  good?"  "Offer?" 
His  smile  broadened.  "Now 
what  offer  might  that  be?" 
She  took  three  steps  back  into 
the  mouth  of  the  alley  and 
beckoned  to  him,  letting  her 
low-cut,  slutty  dress  speak  for 
her.  He  followed  like  a  good 
dog,  big  fingers  already  work¬ 
ing  at  his  elaborate  buckle  as 
he  set  the  bag  aside  on  the 
cement  and  swaggered 
towards  her.  He 
looked  surprised 
when  she  pulled  the 
gun  from  her  purse 
but  not  nearly  as  sur¬ 
prised  as  he  did  when 
a  bullet  punched 
through  the  caveman 
contours  of  his  low, 
sloping  forehead.  He 
was  dead  before  he 
could  finish  unbut¬ 
toning  his  pants. 

Squatting  beside  him, 
her  heart  wild  in  her 
chest,  she  looked 
around  to  see  if  any¬ 
one  had  responded  to 
the  single  shot.  A  dog 
barked  in  the  distance,  but 
this  was  a  neighborhood  not 
unused  to  the  sound  of  gun¬ 
fire.  No  police  came  to  take 
her  away,  no  heroic  citizen 
wrestled  the  gun  from  her 
hand.  Filled  with  burning  ela¬ 
tion,  she  set  to  work  finishing 
what  the  gun's  foreplay  had 
begun.  In  the  hallway  before 
her  Mistress'  door,  Gina  stood 
with  cold  sweat  sticking  the 
cheap  dress  to  her  damp  and 
itching  skin.  She  transferred 
Randall's  plastic  shopping 
bag  to  her  other  hand  and  dug 
in  her  pocket  for  the  key  her 
Mistress  had  given  her  as  a 
reward  in  another  life.  The 
smell  had  become  almost 


comforting.  Its  savage  intensi¬ 
ty  was  as  unrelenting  as  her 
Mistress.  It  followed  Gina 
through  every  room  and  lin¬ 
gered  in  her  sinuses  even 
when  she  went  out  to  follow 
Randall,  inspiring  her  as  she 
blew  hole  after  hole  in  the 
paper  heads  of  man-shaped 
targets  at  the  firing  range.  In 
the  now  barren  dungeon, 
where  her  Mistress  waited,  the 
smell  was  almost  overpower¬ 
ing.  But  Gina  gave  in  to  it  joy¬ 
fully,  submitting  to  it  as  she 
would  to  any  severe  but  lov¬ 
ing  punishment.  "Mistress," 
she  said,  kneeling  before  Her. 
"I  did  it."  On  the  floor  at  Her 
feet,  Gina  laid  out  a  careful 
offering.  Eyes,  hands,  tongue, 
and  penis,  all  arranged  neatly 


with  the  heart  at  the  center 
along  with  the  contents  of 
Randall's  cheap  wallet,  found 
tangled  in  the  sheets  that 
night.  But  there  was  no  point 
dwelling  on  that  now.  It  was 
over.  She  stood  and  went  to 
the  closet.  Peeling  off  the  hor¬ 
rible  dress,  she  stood  naked, 
the  way  her  Mistress  pre¬ 
ferred.  She  hoped  her 
Mistress  would  not  be  mad 
that  she  had  removed  her  col¬ 
lar  on  the  way  back  from  her 
meeting  with  Randall.  She 
had  sawed  through  the  leather 
with  the  same  bloodied 
scalpel  she  had  used  to  saw 
through  his  tough  flesh  and 
left  the  two  together  in  a  ran¬ 


dom  dumpster.  Surely  She 
would  understand  that  these 
were  special  circumstances, 
but  Gina  still  felt  lost  without 
its  constant  embrace,  its  sub¬ 
tle  reminder  that  she  was 
owned  and  loved.  Refusing  to 
allow  tears  to  overwhelm  her, 
she  took  a  moment  to  brush 
her  tangled  hair  and  slick  her 
mouth  with  a  fresh  coat  of  lip¬ 
stick  before  getting  out  the 
lighter  fluid.  She  had  already 
disposed  of  all  the  paddles 
and  whips,  all  the  cuffs  and 
corsets.  Everything  that  could 
give  the  ever-ravenous  media 
a  whiff  of  scandal  had  gone 
into  the  river  in  a  weighted 
sack.  She  could  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  her  Goddess  and 
the  love  they  shared  being 
trumped  up  and  turned  into 
something  filthy.  Or  the  idea 
of  the  intrusion  of  Randall 
Davis  Keene  being  made  out 
to  be  some  kind  of  just 
desserts,  something  She  had 
asked  for.  What  Gina  suffered 
gladly  under  the  hand  of  her 
loving  Mistress  and  the  fate 
her  Mistress  had  suffered  at 
the  murderous  hands  of 
Randall  Keene  would  never 
be  compared  by  leering  detec¬ 
tives  and  phony-earnest 
anchorwomen  because  both 
stories  would  die  with  her 
tonight.  The  house  was  clean, 
and  her  beautiful  Mistress 
was  as  naked  as  she  was, 
ready,  as  she  was,  for  their  last 
and  greatest  scene.  The  stink 
of  the  lighter  fluid  was  not 
much  worse  than  the  stink  of 
her  Mistress'  flesh  and,  as 
Gina  pressed  kisses  to  her 
Mistress'  feet,  she  found  she 
no  longer  cared.  The  soft, 
almost  jelly-like  flesh  that  slid 
from  the  long,  elegant  bones 
of  Her  toes  beneath  Gina's 
lips  no  longer  gave  her  even 
the  slightest  twinge  of  revul¬ 
sion.  She  was  ecstatic,  filled 
with  the  fire  of  her  conviction 
even  before  the  more  mun¬ 
dane  fire  overwhelmed  them 
both,  obliterating  everything. 


Lady  in  White  -  This  apparition 
also  appears  around  the  same 
stretch  of  road  that  La  Llorona 
haunts  and  is  said  to  be  a  spec¬ 
tral  bride  that  was  left  at  the 
alter.  She  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  off  the  5th  Avenue 
bridge.  Since  then,  she  has  been 
sighted  many  times  walking  the 
stretch  of  road,  near  5th  Avenue, 
and  Cline,  looking  for  the  man 
that  deserted  her  at  the  alter. 
(Located  at  the  intersection  of 
Cline  and  5th  Avenue  in  East 
Chicago.) 


Old  Indiana 
Botanical 
Gardens  -  This 
stoned  mansion 
once  served  as 
the  headquarters 
of  a  major 
nationally  known 
herbal  supply 
company  and  is 
haunted  by  the 
presence  of  two 
female  ghosts.  In 
1937  there  was  a 
major  fire  at  the 


facility  which  caused  the  deaths  of  two 
women.  One  is  said  to  haunt  the  now 
defunct  building,  the  other  spirit  is 
thought  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  former  owner. 
This  facility  now  houses  many  seasonal 
activities  such  as  an  Easter  extravaganza. 
At  Christmas  time,  it  is  a  decorated  theme 
house  and  an  actual  haunted  house  where, 
in  1997,  a  security  guard  working  the 
haunted  house  ran  head  on  into  one  of  the 
apparitions.  He  quit  his  job  on  the  spot 
and  refuses  to  step  foot  in  the  (wilding 
again.  (Located  at  626  177th  Street  in 
Hammond,  Indiana.) 


"Rise  up.  Witches,  throw  off  vour  masks  And  cease  crying  guilt  for  ancient  crimes;  Earth  and  all  her  children  need 
,  for  All  face  now  the  Burning  Times." 

I.  A.  Hussey 
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Baby  Blue  £ye  Balls 

submitted  by  Gib  Milholland  from  Urbana,  II 

*  1  dozen  extra  large  eggs 

*  12  black  olives 

*  yellow  mustard 

*  blue  food  coloring 

Hard  boil  1  dozen  eggs.  Slice  each  egg  in  half  forming  2  half  ovals.  Remove 
yoke.  Chop  up  yoke  and  set  aside  a  bit  for  later.  Mix  the  yolk  with  a  bit  of 
yellow  mustard  forming  a  paste.  Slowly  add  in  blue  food  coloring  and  mix  to 
form  a  blue  color.  Slice  12  black  olive  and  pit  if  pitted.  Use  a  melon  bailer  to 
carve  out  a  round  hole  in  the  end  of  each  egg.  Add  in  blue  yolk,  push  an 
olive  inside  the  middle  of  the  blue  yolk.  Makes  24  Baby  Blue  Eye  Balls. 


Cricket  Head  Cookies 

submitted  by  Heywood  Jabrone  from  Washington,  D.C. 

*  2  cups  Ghostly  White  Flour 

*  1  cup  Scared  White  Sugar 

*  1  cup  Dirt  Brown  Sugar 

*  1  Egg  of  a  Dinosaur  (or  Chicken) 

*  1  tsp  Arsenic  (no  make  it  Vanilla) 

*  1  cup  Cricket  Heads  (or  Chocolate  Chips) 

*  1  stick  Pre-softened  Boogers  (or  Butter) 

*  1  tsp  Salt 

*  1  tsp  Bad  to  the  Bone  Baking  Soda 

Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  together  in  a  large  bowl  (except  the  cricket 
heads/chocolate  chips).  In  a  separate  bowl  mix  the  liquid/semi-liquid  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Now  mix  the  two  bowls  together  until  it  is  smooth  and  has  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  diarrhea.  Add  the  cricket  heads.  Spoon  on  to  a  cookie  sheet  and 
bake  for  8-11  minutes  at  375  degrees  F.  (Even  better  follow  the  instructions 
on  the  back  of  a  bag  of  chocolate  chips)  Enjoy! 


Attention  Students: 

Looking  for  Flexible 
Days  &  Hours? 

We  are  looking  for  people  with  good  communication  skills 
to  offer  products  &services  on  behalf  of  major  insurance  & 
credit  card  companies.  No  experience  necessary! 

We  offer  the  following: 

*$7.50-$1 0.00/Hour 
*Flexible  Schedules 
*Evening  and  Day  shifts 
*Paid  Vacations/Holidays 
*Optional  Saturdays 
*Health/Life?Dental/401  (k) 
*lncentives/Raises 

*Supervisory  &Management  opportunities 

1  (888)  801 -JOBS 

Just  minutes  from  campus! 

EOE 


Tt>e  Recipe 


Ingredients 
3/4  cup  flour 
1/2  tsp.  baking  soda 
11/2  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  Tablespoon  sugar 

1  Tablespoon  salt 

3/4  cup  yellow  com  meal 

2  beaten  eggs 

1  cup  buttermilk 

3  tsp.  melted  shortening 

Mix  first  five  ingredients,  add  commeal. 
Combine  eggs  and  buttermilk,  then  stir 
into  dry  ingredients.  Stir  shortening  into 
mixture.  Then  pour  into  a  heated  greased 
pan,  skillet,  or  mold.  Bake  at  425  degrees 
for  20-25  minutes. 


Ttje  Spell 


This  spell  is  best  worked  during  the  wax¬ 
ing  moon  or  during  the  full  moon.  Cast  a 
circle  in  your  kitchen,  or  around  a  camp¬ 
fire  if  cooking  outdoors.  If  possible,  build 
your  fire  elements  altar  on  your  stove,  and 
your  water  elements  altar  at  the  sink.  Call 
the  elements.  On  your  main  altar,  triple, 
and  then  mix  the  ingredients  of  the  recipe. 
Any  rhyme  you  feel  comfortable  with,  or 
chant  can  be  used.  When  mixing  the  sugar 
and  salt,  use  this  procedure:  Measure  the 
sugar  by  sight  (no  measuring  spoon)  into 
your  left  palm  and  add  to  the  mixing  bowl 
counter  clockwise.  Then,  measure  the  salt 
by  sight  into  your  right  hand  palm,  and  add 
clockwise.  Meditate  on  the  duality  of  life: 
the  sweet,  the  bitter,  your  personal  joy  and 
sadness.  When  all  the  ingredients  are 
together,  put  your  hands  over  the  bowl,  and 
inhale  deeply.  Here  is  where  you  focus 
your  spell  on  the  bread  itself.  Imagine  a 
bright  white  light  enveloping  you  and  your 
circle.  Say  prayers  at  this  time  over  the 
bread.  I  pray  for  healing,  but  spells  can 
also  be  done  for  crying,  for  love,  for 
power,  or  whatever.  Put  the  bread  into  the 
oven,  and  meditate  on  the  cauldron.  At  this 
point  in  the  spell  until  the  bread  comes  out 
of  the  oven,  I  work  on  personal  healing 
work  (forgiveness,  insight  etc)  I  make  a  list 
of  things  that  have  made  me  angry  lately.  I 
acknowledge  my  anger,  trying  to  open 
those  feelings,  and  finally  let  them  go.  (If  I 
can.)  I  write  the  names  of  people  I  forgiye 
for  different  things,  and  lastly  I  work  to 
forgive  myself  for  not  being  perfect.  I  write 
down  specifics,  things  I  screwed  up,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  betrayals.Then,  when  bread 
comes  out  of  the  over,  I  say  more  prayers 
of  Thanksgiving  to  the  Goddess,  and  open 
the  circle. 
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The  Spectator  staff’s  favorite  deceased  reporter 


The  end  of  a 
long  day 


Boner 


Boner  takes  a  stand 


Boner  joins 
his  favorite 
band 


“I’ve  got  you, 
Boner” 


Boner  ponders  art  and 
the  meaning  of  life 


Boner  “rests  in  peace” 
watching  the  Simpsons 


i  deadly  storm  is 


owing 


Weatherboner 
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Local  a  u  r>  t  s 


LaPorte  Count 


3 


Haunted  House 

401  Johnson  Road 

Michigan 

(219 

1  654-3155 

Haunting  Halloween 

444  Barker  Road 

City 

Michigan 

(219 

)  874-8086 

Haunted  Trail  i 

I. urh  Country  Park 
County  Rd.-  150‘  Wb$.t 

City 

T  9  Pcvt'Jv* 

I7]Q 

I  Mi  SnJSS 

S  cans  c  row  FfistH’a  1 

rs-s-ts 

L  tl  l  Ui  l.v 

\  \  '1  ti  u )  i'i  I  s 

i -J  I  Q 

IL  VI  W  '  3  45  yjvl  ell. 

vy  dildwiil 

I'A  1  V 

f  (  J  J~4  1 :0-J 

Haunted  Trail 

Conservation  Building, 

,  Hamlet  Fairgrounds 

Hamlet 

(219 

)  867-3253 

Haunted  Marsh 

Haunted  Swamp 

Historic  Haunted 
House 


I  Marshall  County 

Haunted  Barn 

1400  E.  Smith  St. 

Warsaw 

(219)  269-1823 

I 

(219)453-4579 

Haunted  Warehouse 

765  W.  Market  St. 

Warsaw 

Chamber  of 

Horrors 

3 14E.  Jefferson  St. 

Plymouth 

(219)  936-0660 

Lucifer’s  Lair 
Forbidden  Forest 

Halls  of  Horror 
Haunted  Mansion 
Reapers  Realm 


St.  Joseph  County 


r  Parkin »  t  ot  South  Bend  (-2 1 9)  256-0886 


Haunted  Trail  Village  Mall  Parking  Lot.  South  Bend 
US.  33 


Haunted 

House 


Watkerton  Youth  Building.  Walkerton 
Washington  St, 


(2  HJ)  586-2966 
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Porter  Count 


130  Valparaiso  St.  Valparaiso  I  (219)  888-2505 
Valparaiso  YMC A  Valparaiso  (219)462-4185 


Bailey  Chelberg 

Visitor  Center,  Chesterton  (219)  926-7561 
Mineral  Springs 

Rd.  : 


Lai 

ke  Countv 

-  ”  1 

207  N.  Kelley  St. 


Hobart 


Lemon  Lake  County  PaP: 

6322  W,  1 33rd  Ave.  Crown  Point 

Lake  County  Fairgrounds  Crown  Point 


5764  Calumet 
626  1 77th  St. 


Munster 
1  Iammond 


(219)947-4920 

.-I'M 

(219)  769-PARK  , 

•a 

N/A 

(219)  923-4594  I 
(900)  933-3327 


Layout  and  research  done  by  Chris 
“bloodbath”  Baros 
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ble  the 
pleasure, 
but  at 
least 
double 
the  fun! 


For  the  socially  ' 
challenged  in  all  of  us 


Pictures,  Layout  and 
content  by  Kristi 
“Gross”mer,  Chris 
“bloodbath”  Baros  and 
thanks  to  Mike  “the  mor¬ 
tician”  Maroulis 


For  the  queen 
in  all  of  us 


get  the  award 
for  most  head 


These  costumes 
won  easiest  to 
put  on  and  take 
off 


The  cutest 
costume  of 


The  costume 

,  ..O 


T  Maybe 
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SCARIEST  MOVlES-THE  TOP  to 

by  Darren  “Dead  by  Dawn”  Young 


10.  Silence  Of  the 
Lambs/Seven- 
Not  the  typical  slash-em- 
up  flicks,  these  two  cine¬ 
matic  masterpieces  showed 
that  not  all  serial  killers 
wear  goofy  masks  and  keep 
coming  back  to  life  once 
they've  been  killed  (Give  us 
a  break!!).  They  make  the 
notion  of  serial  killers  much 
more  believable  and  realis¬ 
tic.  These  two  films  appeal 
to  the  more  psychological  ele¬ 
ments  of  terror  and  fear. 

9.  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  - 
This  is  one  of  the  first  modem 
breed  of  horror  films.  Fusing 


the  scientific  with  the  horrific, 
George  Romero's  classic  1968 
film  about  the  dead  being  reani¬ 
mated  by  mysterious  radiation 
and  terrorizing  the  countryside 
with  an  unquenchable  hunger 
for  tasty,  fresh  human  flesh, 
sickened  and  disgusted  audience 
sensibilities.  It  was  considered 
shocking  and  was  way  ahead  of 
its  time. 

8.  Evil  Dead/Evil  Dead 


II/ Army  of  Darkness- 

Sam  Raimi's  classic  1980's  trilo¬ 
gy  about  some  nice  young  kids 
alone  in  a  house  in  the  deep, 
dark  woods  with  the 
Necronomicron  (The  Book  of 
the  Dead).  Some  wickedly,  evil 
fiendish  fun  is  in  store  for  all  as 
hordes  of  pissed  off  demons  go 
postal  on  the  kids  and  all  hell 
breaks  loose...  literally!  One  of 
the  first  films  to  incorporate 
Three  Stooges-style  slap-stick 
comedy  within  the  horror  genre. 
Absolutely  hilarious! 

7.  Nosferatu/Bram  Stoker's 
Dracula  - 

The  best  of  the  vampire  films, 
one  is  a  1922  cinematic  master¬ 
piece  of  old,  while  the  other  is  a 
careful  retelling  of  the  classic 
Bram  Stoker  story.  Both  portray 
the  Dracula  legend  in  a  far  more 
creepy,  eerie  and  dreadful  man¬ 
ner  than  any  of  the  others  that 
came  between.  Both  Max 
Schreck  and  Gary  Oldman  make 


Bela  Legosi 
look  like  a 
perfect  little 
gentleman, 
and  that's  a 
tough  act  to 
follow. 

6 

Hellraiser  - 
The  movie 
that  prompt¬ 
ed  Stephen 
King  to 
declare,  "I  have  seen  the  new 
face  of  horror  and  his  name  is 
Clive  Barker."  This  movie  has 
all  the  elements  required  for 
sheer  grade- A  horror.... 
Creeping,  crawling  flesh, 
necrophilia,  demons  from  hell,  a 
mysterious  Rubic's  Cube-style 
puzzle  that  shoots  spiky  hooks 
into  flesh  and  plenty  of  blood. . . 
what  more  could  one  ask  for? 
Hellraiser  also  created  the 
biggest  horror  movie  superstar 
since  Freddy  Kreiiger  called 
Pinhead,  a  demonic  sort  of  repo 
man  who  lets  no  one  mess  with 
his  puzzle  and  escape  with  all 
their  parts  intact. 

5.  JAWS  - 
I  first  saw  Steven 
Spielberg's  classic 
fish  story  when  I 
was  about  six  or 
seven  and  it 
scarred  me  for 
life.  I  swear  I 
never  looked  at  j 
Lake  Michigan  or 
even  a  swimming 
pool  the  same  way 
ever  again.  Many 
folks  had  a  similar 
reaction  to  Jaws. 

This  flick  tells  the 
tale  of  an  overgrown  great 
white  shark  with  a  voracious 
appetite  to  match,  that  fancies 
frolicking  swimmers  as  a 
snack.  The  shark  begins  terror¬ 
izing  an  East  Coast  resort  town 
and  business  is  bad  for  the 
busiest  time  of  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son.  So  after  the  body  count 
climbs  much  higher  than  neces¬ 
sary,  Police  chief  Brody, 
oceanographer  Matt  Hooper  and 
a  salty  sea-faring  chap  named 
Quint  commence  to  opening  a 
great  white-sized  can  o'  whoop- 
ass  on  their  unwanted  dinner 
guest.  This  one  put  the 
Stevenator  on  the  map  and  is 
essential  movie  viewing.  Check 
out  the  recently  re-mastered  and 
re-released  collector's  edition 
for  maximum  fear. 

4.  The  Shining  - 

This  is  Stanley  Kubrick's  ultra- 


creepy  and  nightmare- 
inducing  cinematic  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  classic 
Stephen  King  book.  This 
film  cost  me  much  need¬ 
ed  sleep  for  a  good  year 
of  my  young  adult  life.  Starring 
Jack  Nicholson  and  Shelly 
Duvall,  the  film  focuses  on  the 
Torrence  family,  who  are  your 
normal  everyday  bunch  of  folks. 
Oh,  except  for  the  fact  that  their 
young  son  has  a  hidden  person¬ 
ality  that  lets  him  see  things  in 
the  past  and  the  future.  After 
poppa  Jack  takes  a  job  as  care¬ 
taker  for  a  big,  spooky  old  hotel 
nestled  in  the  Rockies  for  the 
duration  of  the  winter  down  sea¬ 
son,  all  sorts  of  weird,  eerie 
things  start  going  bump  around 
the  property.  Apparently  the  last 
caretaker  went  stark-raving  mad 
and  hacked  up  his  wife  and  twin 
daughters  with  an  axe,  but 
hey. . .  Jack  is  a  professional  and 
he  doesn't  scare  easy.  Of  course 
that  doesn't  stop  him  from  also 
going  crazy  and  trying  carve  up 
his  own  family.  As  the  saying 
goes,  "All  work  and  no  play 
make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

3.  Helter  Skelter  - 
The  movie  adaptation  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Vincent 
Bugliosi's  book  of  the  same 


name  proves  sometimes  real  life 
is  far  more  terrifying  than  any 
movie.  This  made  for  TV  film 
follows  the  events  that  tran¬ 
spired  in  August  of  1969  as  the 
merry,  fun-loving  Manson 
Family  went  on  a  blood-thirsty 
killing  rampage  that  left  several 
people  dead  (more  than  you  can 
count  on  two  hands)  and  sent 
shock  waves  of  fear  through  the 
entertainment  community  and 
the  rest  of  L.A.  as  well.  The  flick 
pretty  much  follows  the  book  as 
it  recounts  the  nights  of  murder, 
the  following  police  investiga¬ 
tion  and  trial  of  the  Manson 
Family,  which  was  prosecuted 
by  Bugliosi.  But  is  it  as  scary  as 
the  book?  You  betcha! 
Apparently  Charlie  was  a  quite 
talented,  but  fhistratingly  unful¬ 
filled  singer/songwriter,  who 
turned  to  murder  in  hopes  of 
igniting  a  race  war.  Just 
think,  if  he  would've 
landed  a  recording  con¬ 
tract  not  only  would 
some  lives  have  possi¬ 
bly  been  saved,  but  we 
could  now  be  enjoying 
reruns  of  The  Manson 
Family  Variety  Hour  (a 
la  the  Brady  Bunch)  on 
Nick  At  Nite. 


Something  for  anyone  involved 
in  the  music  or  film  business  to 
seriously  consider.  I  think  this 
incident  is  partially  responsible 
for  all  the  crap  we  now  have  to 
endure  on  the  radio  airwaves 
and  M-TV 

2.  The  Texas  Chainsaw 


Massacre  - 

This  1974  film  is  supposedly 
loosely  based  on  Wisconsin  ser¬ 
ial  killer  Ed  Gein,  who  killed 
several  women  in  the  1950's, 
eating  some  of  his  victims,  hav¬ 
ing  sex  with  the  corpses  of  oth¬ 
ers  and  making  lampshades  and 
belts  out  of  their  skin.  Now  he 
was  a  pioneer!  The  Texas 
Chainsaw  Massacre  was  really 
the  first  of  the  slasher 
style  horror  films  we 
all  know  and  love  so 
well  today.  When  it 
was  first  released,  the 
film  utterly  shocked 
and  horrified  audi¬ 
ences  so  badly  that 
some  people  of  more 
sensitive  natures 
actually  fainted  from 
having  the  dookie 
scared  out  of  them. 

This  flick  tells  the  tale  of 
some  care-free  hippie  college 
kids  who  go  to  spend  the 
—  weekend  at  one  the  young¬ 
ster's  relative's  old  farm  house  in 
the  middle-of-freakin'- 

nowhere .Texas.  Sounds  like  a 
recipe  for  disaster  to  me.  Oh, 
and  speaking  of  recipes,  the 
group  have  a  nasty  run-in  with 
some  in-bred  yokels  who,  with 
their  human  skin-wearing, 
chainsaw-wielding  brother,  have 
a  super-secret  family  recipe  for 
some  of  the  best  Bar-B-Q 
around. . .  and  guess  what  the  the 
main  ingredient  is?  Umm... 
someone  pass  me  the  A-l !  Truly 
one  of  the  scariest,  shocking  and 
just  plain  freaky  movies  ever 
made.  Don't  watch  it  alone. 

1.  The  Exorcist  - 
Based  on  a  real  1949  possession 
case  involving  a  Maryland  boy, 
this  is  the  mother  of  all  horror 
films.  First  released  in  1973, 
The  Exorcist  was  said  to  cause 
audience  members  to  faint  and 
vomit  as  much  as  Linda  Blair  in 
the  film  itself  from  the  shocking 
and  graphic  depictions  of  pure 
evil  in  the  midst  of  mankind. 
The  set  of  the  film  was  said  to 
be  plagued  with  supernatural 
phenomena.  After  one  set 
burned  down  and  several  people 
involved  with  the  project  died,  a 
real  exorcism  was  performed 
and  nothing  strange  happened 


afterwards. 

The  Exorcist  focuses  on 
young,  innocent  Regan 
MacNeil,  a  little  girl  who  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  Washington  DC  with  her 
mother  (played  by  Ellen 
Burstyn)  while  the  elder 
MacNeil  films  a  movie  on  the 
Georgetown  University  cam¬ 
pus.  While  playing  in  the  old 
house  they  are  renting,  Regan 
finds  a  Ouija  board  and  starts 
messing  with  it.  She  manages 
to  conjure  up  a  little  playmate 
named  Captain  Howdy,  who 
is  really  a  manifestation  of 
Satan  himself.  Soon  Regan 
begins  to  exhibit  some  pecu¬ 
liar  behavior  which  includes 
urinating  on  the  carpet,  dis¬ 
playing  some  very  foul 
vocabulary  for  such  a  young 
girl  and  finding  some  novel 
new  uses  for  a  crucifix.  After 
visits  to  medical  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  experts,  Mrs.  MacNeil 
begins  to  suspect  that  there  is 
more  wrong  with  her  daughter 
than  can  be  explained  away  with 
modem  science.  Soon  after  con¬ 
sulting  a  Jesuit  priest  named 
Father  Karras  (superbly  played 
by  Jason  Miller),  Karras  and 
another,  more  experienced  priest 
(Max  Von  Sydow)  are  called  in 


to  do  battle  with  the  diabolical 
demon  and  save  Regan's 
besieged  soul.  Exploring  deeper 
matters  of  faith  and  good  versus 
evil.  The  Exorcist  is  so  psycho-, 
logically  terrifying  because  the 
prospect  of  demonic  possession 
is  a  very  real  possibility  in  a 
world  where  science  supposedly 
has  a  logical  explanation  for 
such  phenomenon.  Huge  props 
go  out  to  Mercedes 
McCambridge  for  supplying 
Regan’s  bone-chilling  demon 
voice.  Recently  The  Exorcist 
has  been  digitally  re-mastered 
and  tweaked  with  additional 
footage  cut  from  the  original 
film.  It  has  been  re-released  in 
theatres  and  is  currently  playing 
at  The  Michigan  City  Dunes 
Cinema.  If  you  have  the  chance 
and  the  stomach,  I  urge  you  to 
go  see  this  horror  classic  on  the 
big  screen  and  prepare  yourself 
to  be  scared  senseless.  Try  to 
sleep  with  the  lights  out  after¬ 
wards,  I  dare  you! 

Honorable  Mentions: 

Psycho,  Rosemary's  Baby, 
Salem's  Lot,  Halloween,  An 
American  Werewolf  in  London, 
Alien/Aliens,  Poltergeist,  The 
Oman,  A  Nightmare  On  Elm 
Street,  The  Amityville  Horror, 
Stephan  King's  Creepshow  I 
and  II,  Carrie  and  Candyman. 
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speak  for  itself.  Ever  since  then. 
Tool  has  made  music  that  is  pow¬ 
erfully  complex  and  intricate  as 
well  as  extremely  confrontation¬ 
al  with  lyrics  that  attack  anything 
the  masses  hold  as  sacred.  If  you 
revere  it,  Tool  will  tear  it  down. 
Led  by  the  vocal  powerhouse  of 
Maynard  James  Keenan,  Tool  are 
at  the  forefront  of  what  is  called 
"new  metal."  Powerfully  thought 
provoking  and  totally  original, 
this  band  is  a  musical  entity  not 
easily  reckoned  with.  A  sample 
of  their  lyrics:  "He  had  a  lot  to 
say/He  had  a  lot  of  nothing 
to  say /We'll  miss  him.... 
You’ve  claimed  all  this  time 
that  you  would  die  for 
me/Why  then  are  you  so  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  your  own 
eulogy?...  Come  down/Get 
off  your  fucking  cross/We 
need  the  space/  to  nail  the 
next  fool  martyr  up."  If  that 
isn't  powerful, 
eerie  and  totally 
blasphemous,  I 
don't  know  what  is. 

5.  Slayer  - 
Combining  faster- 
than-lightning  drums 
and  blistering  guitars 
with  apocalyptic 
images  of  eternal 
damnation.  Slayer 
(along  with  peers  like 
Metallica)  helped 
make  metal,  or  what's 
known  as  "shred 
metal,"  cool  again. 

Heavy  on  hellish 
imagery  of  death, 
destruction  and  the  devil,  albums 
such  as  South  of  Heaven ,  Reign 
In  Blood  and  Seasons  In  the 
Abyss  helped  cement  Slayer's 
place  on  the  Parent's  Music 
Resource  Center's  Most  Banned 
List,  much  to  the  delight  of 
young  people  and  horror  of  par¬ 
ents  everywhere.  But  make  no 
mistake,  Slayer's  music  isn't  all 
evil  and,  in  fact,  some  of  it  is 
quite  intelligent.  Many  of  their 
songs  discuss  the  ills  and  woes 
plaguing  society,  like  "War 
Ensemble,"  which  tears  apart  the 
concept  of  war  and  killing  in  the 
name  of  anything.  Definitely  one 
of  the  heaviest  bands  of  all  time. 
4.  Cannibal  Corpse  - 
Playing  a  brand  of  music  that  has 
been  labeled  "grind-core"  or 
"gore-core,"  Cannibal  Corpse 
makes  music  that  is  utterly  dis¬ 
turbing,  shocking  and  just  plain 
sick.  True  to  their  name,  the 
Corpse  uses  super-fast  shred- 
metal  and  lyrics  ripe  with  tales  of 
the  dead  perpetrating  some  of 
the  most  horrific  and  disgusting 
acts  known  to  human  kind.  No 
topic  is  taboo,  like  zombies  dis¬ 
emboweling  living  victims  and 
then  sexually  abusing  their  dead 


bodies.  Personally,  I  think  these 
guys  are  in  need  of  a  big  hug. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  market  for 
this  kind  of  music  is  truly  fright¬ 
ening. 

3.  Marilyn  Manson  - 

Continuing  the  long  line  of 
bands  that  exist  to  shock  and 
offend  the  masses,  Marilyn 
Manson  horrified  and  shocked 
parents  and  church  leaders 
everywhere  with  such  sacrile¬ 
gious  antics  as  tearing  pages  out 
of  the  Bible  on  stage  and  wiping 
his  ass  with  the  American  flag. 
People  hadn't  been  so  outraged 
since  Ice-T's  infamous  "Cop 
Killer"  debacle.  If  it  will  create 
controversy  and  offend  the  prop¬ 
er  people,  Manson  is  fully  in 
favor  of  doing  it.  Although  I 
think  recently  the  evil  one  has 
gone  a  bit  soft,  allowing  such  a 
punk-ass  upstart  like  Eminem 
steal  all  his  thunder.  A  self-pro¬ 


fessed  "God  of  Fuck,"  as  well  as 
an  appointed  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Satan  (yes,  such  a 
thing  actually  exists),  Manson 
seems  hell-bent  on  attacking  the 
very  dogma  and  theology 
Christianity  is  based  upon.  But 
under  the  surface  is  the  mind  of  a 
true  intellectual.  Manson  has 
said  his  eviler-than-thou  persona 
is  merely  to  open  people's  eyes 
to  the  double  standards  and  lies 
perpetuated  by  the  powers  that 
be,  to  encourage  people  to  think 
for  themselves  (not  such  a  bad 
thing)  and  to  force  parents  to 
take  an  active  part  in  what 
their  children  are  bringing 
into  their  homes.  Even  his 
name  is  a  example  of  the 
Taoist  yin  and  yang  symbol, 
a  combination  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Charles 

Manson,  or  something 

thought  to  be  pure  and  good 
and  something  perceived  as 
truly  evil.  While  1  don't  nec¬ 
essarily  like  his  music,  I 
think  he  is  very  original, 
intelligent  and  thought  pro¬ 
voking. 

2.  G.G.  Allin - 
And  you  thought  you  were 
punk!  A  combination  of  Jim 
Morrison,  Iggy  Pop  and  an 
escaped  mental  patient  (I  don't 
think  that's  really  an  exaggera¬ 
tion),  Allin  was  probably  what 
Charles  Manson  would  have 
become  had  he  actually  made  it 
in  the  music  biz.  This  was  one 
bad  mutha  who  took  the  term 
"hard  core"  to  absurd  and  shock¬ 
ing  new  extremes.  Notorious  is  a 
better  word  to  describe  his  infa¬ 


mous  antics  that  included 
assaulting  members  of  his  audi¬ 
ence,  cutting  himself  on  stage 
with  glass  and  razors,  pissing 
and  defecating  on  stage  and  then 
hurling  the  steaming,  fresh  feces 
into  an  unsuspecting  audience. 
Allin  was  called  a  racist,  but  the 
truth  is  he  harbored  utter  con¬ 
tempt  for  everyone.  He  bragged 
continuously  that  he  would  blow 
himself  up  on  stage  during  a 
Halloween  gig,  taking  members 
of  the  audience  with  him,  mak¬ 
ing  the  term  "confrontational 
art"  take  on  a  whole  new  mean¬ 
ing.  Alas,  before  Allin  could 
carry  out  his  threat/promise,  he 
died  where  he  lived  -  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  -  from  a  heroin  overdose  fol¬ 
lowing  a  gig  in  June  of  1993  in 
New  York  City. 

Allin  was  definitely  an  American 
original  who  was  true  to  his 
music  and  his  message,  whatever 
the  hell  that  may  have  been. 

1.  King  Diamond  - 
Donning  horrific  black  and 
white  face  paint  in  the  style  of 
Kiss  and  Kabuki  theatre  and 
taken  to  accessorizing  with 
upside-down  pentagrams  and 
crucifixes.  King  Diamond  first 
rose  to  fame  fronting  the 
Scandinavian  metal  band 
Mercyful  Fate.  Later,  with  his 
piercing,  high-falsetto  screech. 
Diamond  went  solo  and 
churned  out  some  of  the  black¬ 
est,  most  evil  music  around, 
much  to  delight  of  "hail  Satan" 
saluting  metalheads  every¬ 
where.  Also  a  self-proclaimed 
Satanic  minister.  King 
Diamond's  music  weaves  musi¬ 
cal  tales  that  read  more  like  great 
works  of  horror  literature  set  to 
bone-crushing  metal  musical 
accompaniment.  Albums  like 
Abigail  Them ,  The  Eye,  The 
Graveyard  and  Voodoo  are  mod¬ 
em  day  tales  of  terror,  heavy  on 
old  gothic  imagery,  that  are  as 
creepy  and  terrifying  as  some 
movies  are  considered  now.  I'm 
sure  both  Stephen  King  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  would  really  dig 
this  most  evil  dude  from  the 
depths  of  the  blackest  abyss. 


Honorable  Mentions  - 
Kiss,  Nine  Inch  Nails,  Ministry, 
Machinehead,  Coal  Chamber, 
Deicide,  Sepultura,  Gwar, 
Pantera,  Slipknot,  the  Sex 
Pistols,  AC/DC,  Danzig,  Iron 
Maiden  and  Type  O  Negative 


10.  Alice  Cooper  - 

The  original  bad  boy  of  rock, 
Alice  Cooper  pretty  much  sin¬ 
gle-handedly  invented  the  genre 
of  "shock  rock"  with  such  outra¬ 
geous  antics  as  chopping  his 
head  off  on  stage,  slitting  his 
throat,  hanging  himself  and  rais¬ 
ing  bodies  from  the  dead.  All  this 
was  in  the  late  1960's 
and  early  70’s  when 
folks  were  much  easi¬ 
er  to  shock  and 
offend!  At  one  gig  in 
the  late  60's  someone 
threw  a  live  chicken 
on  stage.  Alice,  think¬ 
ing  chickens  could  fly, 
mistakenly  threw  it 
back  and  watched 
helplessly  as  the  audi¬ 
ence  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  next  day,  the  headlines  had 
Cooper  doing  everything  from 
biting  the  chicken's  head  off  and 
drinking  the  blood  to  having  sex¬ 
ual  relations  with  its  lifeless 
chicken  body  (as  if  that  were 
physically  possible).  When  fel¬ 
low  outrageous  rocker  Frank 
Zappa  asked  Cooper  the  next  day 
if  the  reports  were  true,  he 
adamantly  declared  none  of  it 
was.  "Great,"  replied  Zappa. 
"Don't  tell  anyone."  Cooper 
made  a  name  for  himself  with 
such  anthems  as  "School's  Out," 
"I’m  Eighteen"  and  rock  theatre 
pieces  like  "Welcome  to  My 
Nightmare."  With  hard  rock 
music,  ghoulish  makeup  and 
flamboyant  costumes.  Cooper 
paved  the  way  for  acts  like  Kiss, 
King  Diamond  and  Marilyn 
Manson. 

9.  BLACK  SABBATH  - 
This  foursome  from  England  has 


the  notoriety  of  being  hailed  as 
the  very  first  heavy  metal  band. 
Using  images  of  witches  at  black 
masses,  madness  and  murder,  as 
well  as  subject  matter  still  rele¬ 
vant  today,  these  four  lads 
destroyed  concert  stages  and 
audiences  with  their  heavy-hand¬ 
ed  brand  of  rock.  Black  Sabbath 
are  responsible  for  such  heavy 
metal  anthems  as  “Paranoid,” 
“Iron  man,”  “N.I.B.”  and  “War 
Pigs.”  They  also  unwittingly 
gave  the  world  the  madman 
known  affectionately  today  by 


millions  of  rabid  fans  as  Ozzy. 

8.  The  Misfits  - 
This  ghoulish  New  Jersey  four¬ 
some  crept  out  of  the  1980's 
punk  rock  scene  with  all  the 
venom  and  evilness  of  a 
Hammer  horror  film.  At  one 
time  it  was  rumored  that  the 
group  only  played  shows  on 


Halloween,  which  is  untrue. 
Featuring  Glenn  Danzig  on 
vocals,  the  Misfits  combined  all 
the  campy  goodness  of  a  b-hor- 
ror  flick  while  singing  odes  to 
corpses,  dead  celebrities,  murder 
and  everything  evil.  Part  cartoon, 
part  living  dead  walking  among 
us,  the  Misfits  left  a  legacy  that 
is  still  going  strong  and  has 
influenced  many  bands  that  fol¬ 
lowed  after  them.  The  band 
recently  reformed,  minus 
Danzig,  and  embarked  on  a  new 
CD  and  tour,  much  to  the  delight 
and  horror  of  Misfits  fans  every¬ 
where. 

7.  White  Zombie  - 

Named  after  a  really  bad  fa- 
movie  of  the  same  name,  this 
four-piece  band,  fronted  by  Rob 
Zombie,  combine  a  campy, 
futuristic  look  with  horror  movie 
imagery  and  super-revved  up 
techno  metal  that  is  one  part  the¬ 
atre,  one  part  rock¬ 
'n'roll  and  a  whole 
lotta  earth-shaking 
thunder.  White 
Zombie  first  rose  to 
musical  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  early 
1990's  thank  to  an 
enthusiastic  heavy 
metal  salute  from 
two  hopeless  (and 
possibly  inbred) 
metalhead  dipshits 
named  Beavis  and 
Butthead.  The  rest 
is,  well...  history. 

6.  Tool  - 

Using  subject  mat¬ 
ter  ripe  with  sexual 
imagery  and 

scathing  rants  against  religion 
and  all  things  sacred,  this  full- 
frontal  assault  foursome  first 
created  a  stir  with 
their  disturbing 
video  for  the  song 
"Sober,"  which 

used  stop-motion 
puppetry  and 
included  no  shots 
of  the  band,  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  eerie  and 
eponymous  image 
that  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  music 
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HAUMtcd  fjoosier  history 


Compiled  by  Kristi 
“Gross”mer  and  Chris  “blood¬ 
bath”  Baros 

Lake  County  Court  House  - 

The  original  court  house  in 
Crown  Point  has  been  haunted 
for  over  50  years.  Many  people 
have  heard  strange  voices  and 
experienced  the  sounds  of  re¬ 
enactments  of  past  court  activi¬ 
ties.  (Located  in  N.W.  Indiana 
off  of  Highway  23 1  and  Taft  St.) 
Old  Lake  County  Jail  -  This 
jail’s  claim  to  fame  arose  from 
the  famous  John  Dillinger’s 
escape  in  1934  using  a  gun 
carved  out  of  soap.  However, 
since  the  1960’s,  many  people 
have  heard  strange  voices,  jail 
doors  slamming,  ghost  dogs 
barking,  inmates  talking,  and 
other  strange  paranormal  activi¬ 
ties.  This  jail  housed  inmates 
until  1968  when  the  new  Lake 
County  jail  was  established 
down  the  street.  Since  then  it  has 
been  abandoned  and  is  a  nation¬ 
al  historical  landmark.  The  para¬ 
normal  phenomena  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  by  many.  (Located  in 
N.W.  Indiana  south  of  the  Square 
on  Main  Street  in  Crown  Point, 
Indiana.) 

Hegewisch  Baptist  Church  of 
Highland  -  This  church  special¬ 
izes  in  exorcisms,  and  pastor 
Win  Worley  makes  a  practice  of 
expelling  spirits  on  an  annual 
basis.  In  1992,  the  church  held 
an  exorcism  open  house  and  500 
people  from  around  the  country, 
and  some  foreign  countries, 
showed  up.  Many  to  observe, 
and  many  to  rid  themselves  of 
trapped  spirits.  This  building  is 
said  to  be  haunted  by  the 
released  spirits  that  Pastor 
Worley  has  expelled.  (Located  at 
8711  Cottage  Grove  Road,  in 
Highland,  Indiana.) 

10th  and  I  Street  -  At  the  comer 
of  this  intersection  it  is  said  that 
the  haunting  occurs  by  the  spirit 
of  an  Indian  maiden  who  died 
there  nearly  150  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  a  forced  march  westward  at  a 
small  pond  that  sat  on  the  sight. 
The  pond  was  on  land  owned  by 
a  doctor  who  built  a  3  story  man¬ 


sion  there  in  1845.  The' house 
was  considered  haunted  for 
many  years.  Eventually  nobody 
wanted  to  live  in  the  mansion 
and  it  was  tom  down  in  the 
1970’s.  Today  employees  and 
visitors  to  the  medical  center  , 
which  is  built  on  the  spot  contin¬ 
ue  to  report  strange  paranormal 
activities,  such  as  doors  opening 
and  closing  by  themselves.  (The 
medical  center  is  located  on  10th 
and  I  street  in  LaPorte,  Indiana.) 
The  Hayloft  Restaurant  - 
Employees  and  guests  at  this  ms- 
tic  restaurant  report  encounter¬ 
ing  the  ghost  of  an  old  farmer 
who  owned  the  property  in  the 
1930s,  on  the  same  location 
where  the  restaurant  stands.  He 
returns  many  times  to  the  scene 
of  his  painful  demise.  Employees 
say  that  before  the  apparition 
makes  an  appearance,  the  odor 
of  burnt  wet  wood  is  detected 
strongly.  (The  restaurant  is  on 
the  edge  of  town  at  the  junction 
of  Highway  30  and  31  in 
Plymouth,  Indiana.  Phone  219- 
936-6680) 

Wolanin  House  -  The  apparition 
of  a  little  girl  haunts  this  150 
year  old  house.  The  cur¬ 
rent  occupants  have 
encountered  a  ghost  of  a  5 
year  old  girl  whom  they’ve 
affectionately  named  Lisa. 

The  girl  appears  to  wear 
modem  clothing,  and  is 
seen  sporadically  in  all 
areas  of  the  house,  but 
there  are  no  historical 
reports  of  any  deaths  in  the 
house  in  recent  years.  (The 
house  is  in  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  in  Portage.) 

Gypsies  Cemetery  -  Since 
the  middle  1800’s,  there 
have  been  reports  of  many 
strange  phenomena  within 
the  confines  of  the  small 
country  cemetery.  Legend 
states  that  a  band  of  gyp¬ 
sies  settled  here  in  the  early 
1 800s  and  caused  some  criminal 
activity  which  upset  the  local 
towns  people,  forcing  the  gyp¬ 
sies  to  leave  in  1820.  The  same 
year  there  was  a  flu  epidemic 
which  not  only  affected  the  gyp¬ 
sies,  but  also  the  local  towns 
people.  The  gypsies  left  many  of 
the  people  that  died  in  an 
unmarked  makeshift  cemetery 
which  was  taken  over  by  local 
residents,  and  is  now  a  small 
cemetery.  We  have  investigated 
this  ceme¬ 
tery  count¬ 
less  times. 
Picking  up 
strong  read¬ 
ings  on  our 
instruments. 
There  are 
also  many 
photos 
which  we 
have  no 
explanation 
for,  such  as 
orbs, 


spheres,  and  some  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Local  resi¬ 
dents  have 
claimed  to  see  a  I  t  ”  fir  Urp 
camp  fire  that  *  *  1  ** 

appears  and  re- 
appears. 

Apparitions 
float  through  the 
cemetery,  and  ;; 
some  claim  to  be  ‘ 
chased  down  the  ^ 
road  by  mysteri- 
ous  balls  of 
light.  (The 
Gypsies 
Cemetery  is 
located  in 
Crown  Point, 

Indiana.) 

Notre  Dame 
University  -  Among  the  many 
spirits  that  continue  to  haunt 
Notre  Dame  University  is  the 
one  of  legendary  football  hero 
George  Gip,  who  died  in  the 
1920s  from  a  case  of  pneumonia 
and  is  still  seen  today  floating 
around  the  residence  hall  that  he 
lived  in.  (Located  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana.) 

Indiana  University  -  A  ghost  of 


stems  from  an  incident  that  hap- 


walking  on  the  railroad  tracks 


a  murdered  co-ed  haunts  the 
halls  of  Reed  Dormitory.  The  girl 
was  killed  in  an  argument  with 
her  medical  school  boyfriend 
late  one  night  in  the  1980’s.  He 
stabbed  her  in  the  throat  with  a 
scalpel,  and  she  bled  to  death 
almost  instantly.  The  young  man 
tried  to  hide  the  blood  soaked 
body  in  one  of  the  deserted  tun¬ 
nels  in  the  basement,  but  ended 
up  confessing  to  police  when 
questioned.  Now  the  ghost  of  a 
girl  with  long  black  hair  in  a  yel¬ 
low  nightgown  haunts  the  dormi¬ 
tory’s  3rd  floor,  and  other  areas 
in  the  X  shaped  building.  (Reed 
Hall  is  a  woman’s  residence  at 
Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.) 

Reeder  Road/Ross  Cemetery  - 
In  N.W.  Indiana  is  an  abandoned 
stretch  of  road  that  is  overgrown, 
dark,  and  mysterious.  Since  the 
early  1900s  when  the  road  was 
first  developed,  there  have  been 
many  stories  of  paranormal 
activity  originating  from  this 
stretch  of  road.  The  main  legend 


pened  in  1955.  A  girl  and  her 
boyfriend  were  driving  down  the 
road  in  a  thunderstorm  after  a 
high  school  dance.  The 
boyfriend  was  speeding,  and 
crashed  the  car.  The  young 
female  in  the  passenger  seat, 
named  Elizabeth  Wilson,  was 
thrown  from  the  car  and  landed 
face  down.  She  died  in  a  puddle 
of  water  less  than  a  foot  deep. 

Since  then,  there 
have  been  many 
sighting  of  her 
ghostly  apparition 
hitchhiking,  and 
walking  down  the 
once  active  road. 
In  1977,  a  young 
high  school  boy 
was  driving  home 
from  a  football 
game,  and  decided 
to  take  a  shortcut 
down  Reeder 
Road,  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  come 
upon  a  young  girl 
and  stopped  to  give 
her  a  ride.  She 
appeared  cold.  He 
offered  her  his  let- 
terman  jacket,  which  she  accept¬ 
ed.  She  then  gave  directions  to  a 
house  near  Reeder  Road,  but  as 
they  came  up  to  Ross  Cemetery, 
she  yelled  out  for  him  to  stop.  He 
came  around  to  open  the  door, 
and  she  had  vanished  with  his 
lettermen’s  jacket.  This  fright¬ 
ened  him,  but  he  came  in  search 
of  his  jacket  the  next  day  and 
found  it  on  a  grave  marked 
“Elizabeth.”  Reeder  Road  was 
closed  in  the  1980s  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  on  the  railroad 
tracks,  and  also  served  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  victims  of 
many  crimes.  People  have 
claimed  their  cars  have  been 
chased  down  the  road  by  strange 
orb  like  balls  of  light.  (Located 
in  Griffith,  Indiana  off  of  South 
Arbogast  Street.) 

Union  Mills-Old  U.S.  30  -  on 
the  way  into  Hana.  On  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  on  600  w.  Around 
2:30-3:30  a.m.  There  has  been  a 
blue-tinted  shadowy  figure,  that 
looks  as  if  is  carrying  a  lantern, 


into  Hana . In  1987,  a  man  was 

coming  home  from  work  at  est. 
3:00  a.m.  and  was  hit  by  a 
train . 

Francesville  -  Moody  Lane  -  A 

man  named  Moody  roams  the 
countryside  and  if  you  go  to 
Moody  Lane  and  wait  where  the 
trees  branches  are  supposed  to 
hang  over  the  road  you  will  see  a 
strange  light  come  toward  you. 
Also  there  is  a  graveyard  near 
Moody  Lane  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  killed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road.  And  at  mid¬ 
night  you  supposedly  can  see  the 
woman  crossing  the  road  to  see 
her  man. 

Willard  Library-  This  Gothic 
library  building  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  haunted  until  1936, 
when  a  custodian  quit  after 
repeatedly  encountering  the 
apparition  of  a  lady  in  gray  in  the 
basement.  Sometimes  the  lady 
of  this  library  in  Evansville 
appears  as  a  cold  spot  or  the  odor 
of  perfume.  The  Lady  in  Gray, 
as  she  has  been  called,  has  been 
encountered  near  the  restrooms, 
near  the  elevator,  and  in  the 
Children’s  room.  The  figure  has 
been  captured  on  videotape  and 
has  been  seen  by  many  different 
individuals. 

Hannah  House-The  sickening 
smell  of  rotting  flesh  drifts  from 
a  second-floor  bedroom  and 
mysterious  cold  spots  have  been 
reported.  This  mansion  was  built 
in  1858  by  state  legislator 
Alexander  M.  Hannah,  but  it  was 
not  until  1967  that  reports  began 
to  surface.  Many  think  the  rot¬ 
ting  flesh  is  caused  by  the 
Hannah’s  still  bom  child.  An 
unidentifiable  woman  has  been 
reported  near  the  top  floor  win¬ 
dow.  Phantom  slaves  and  other 
apparitions  have  been  seen  mov¬ 
ing  chandeliers  and  picture 
frames.  Unaccountable  sounds 
have  been  witnessed  by  televi¬ 
sion  crews.  The  Hannah  House 
is  Indianapolis  and  can  easily  be 
found  by  taking  1-465  to  U.S. 
Highway  3 1  north. 

Many  of  these  locations  can  be 
found  on  the  websites  or  by  con¬ 
tacting  Haunted  Places:  The 
National  Directory. 
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Thanks  to  the  History  channel 
producers  for  the  information 
provided 

Halloween's  origins  date  back 
to  the  ancient  Celtic  festival  of 
Samhain  (pronounced  sow-in). 
The  Celts,  who  lived  2,000  years 
ago  in  the  area  that  is  now 
Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom, 

* 


and  northern  France,  celebrated 
their  new  year  on  November  1. 
This  day  marked  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  harvest  and  the 
beginning  of  the-  dark,  cold  win¬ 
ter,  a  time  of  year  that  was  often 
associated  with  human  death. 
Celts  believed  that  on  the  night 
before  the  new  year,  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  worlds  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  became 
blurred.  On  the  night  of  October 
31,  they  celebrated  Samhain, 
when  it  was  believed  that  the 
ghosts  of  the 
dead  returned 
to  earth.  In 
addition  to 
causing  trouble 
and  damaging 
crops,  Celts 
thought  that 
the  presence  of 
the  if  ■  other-' 
worldly  spirits 


made  it  easier  for  the  Druids,  or 
Celtic  priests,  to  make  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  future.  For  a  peo¬ 
ple  entirely  dependent  on  the 
volatile  natural  world,  these 
prophecies  were  an  important 
source  of  comfort  and  direction 
during  the  long  dark  winter. 

To  commemorate  the  event, 
Druids  built  huge 
sacred  bonfires 
where  the  people 
gathered  to  bum 
crops  and  animals 
as  sacrifices  to  the 
Celtic  deities. 
During  the  cele¬ 
bration,  the  Celts 
wore  costumes, 
typically  consist¬ 
ing  of  animal 
heads  and  skins, 
and  attempted  to 
tell  each  other's 
fortunes.  When 
the  celebration 
was  over,  they  re-lit  their  hearth 
fires,  which  they  had  extin¬ 
guished  earlier  that  evening, 
from  the  sacred  bonfire  to  help 
protect  them  during  the  coming 
winter. 

By  A.D.  43,  Romans  had  con¬ 
quered  the  majority  of  Celtic  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  the  course  of  the  four 
hundred  years  that  they  ruled  the 
Celtic  lands,  two  festivals  of 
Roman  origin  were  combined 
with  the  traditional  Celtic  cele¬ 
bration  of  Samhain.  The  first 


was  Feralia,  a  day  in  late 
October  when  the  Romans  tra¬ 
ditionally  commemorated  the 
passing  of  the  dead.  The  second 
was  a  day  to  honor  Pomona,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  fruit  and 
trees.  The  symbol  of  Pomona  is 
the  apple  and  the  incorporation 
of  this  celebration  into  Samhain 
probably  explains  the  tradition  of 
"bobbing"  for  apples  that  is  prac¬ 
ticed  today  on  Halloween. 

By  the  800s,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  had  spread  into 
Celtic  lands.  In  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  Pope  Boniface  IV  designat¬ 
ed  November  1st  All  Saints'  Day, 
a  time  to  honor  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs.  It  is  widely  believed  today 
that  the  pope  was  attempting  to 
replace  the  Celtic  festival  of  the 
dead  with  a  related,  but  church- 
sanctioned  holiday.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  was  also  called  All-hallows 
or  All-hallowmas  (from  Middle 
English  Alholowmesse  meaning 
All  Saints'  Day)  and  the  night 
before  it,  the  night  of  Samhain, 
began  to  be  called  All-hallows 
Eve  and,  eventually,  Halloween. 
Even  later,  in  A.D.  1000,  the 
church  would  make  November 
2nd  All  Souls'  Day,  a  day  to 
honor  the  dead.  It  was  celebrated 
similarly  to  Samhain,  with  big 
bonfires,  parades,  and  dressing 
up  in  costumes  as  saints,  angels, 
and  devils.  Together,  the  three 
celebrations,  the  eve  of  411 
Saints',  All  Saints',  and  All 
Souls',  were  called  Hallowmas. 

The  American  tradition  of 
"trick-or-treating"  probably 
dates  back  to  the  early  All  Souls' 
Day  parades  in  England.  During 
the  festivi¬ 
ties,  poor 
citizens 
would  beg 
for  food 
and  fami- 

• 

lies  would 
give  them 
pastries 
called  "soul 
cakes"  in 


1T>e  blood  Corner 

Red  Cross  for  tfye  Blood  Printer’s  soul 


Blood  troubleshooting 

Symptom:  Blood  is  unusually  clear  and  tasteless 
Problem:  Someone  replace  blood  with  water 
Solution:  Bite  them 

This  Issue’s  Beer  Quote 

‘Hmmmmmmmmm . blood.”  —Homer  Simpson 


return  for  their  promise  to  pray 
for  the  family's  dead  relatives. 
The  distribution  of  soul  cakes 
was  encouraged  by  the  church  as 
a  way  to  replace  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  of  leaving  food  and  wine  for 
roaming  spirits.  The  practice, 
which  was  referred  to  as  "going 
a-souling"  was  eventually  taken 
up  by  children  who  would  visit 
the  houses  in  their  neighborhood 
and  be  given  ale,  food,  and 
money. 

The  tradition  of  dressing  in 
costume  for  Halloween  has  both 
European  and  Celtic  roots. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  winter 
was  an  uncertain  and  frightening 
time.  Food  supplies  often  ran 
low  and,  for  the  many  people 
afraid  of  the  dark,  the  short  days 
of  winter  were  full  of  constant 
worry.  On  Halloween,  when  it 
was  believed  that  ghosts  came 
back  to  the  earthly  world,  people 
thought  that  they  would 
encounter  ghosts  if  they  left  their 
homes.  To  avoid  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  these  ghosts,  people 
would  wear  masks  when  they  left 
their  homes  after  dark  so  that  the 
ghosts  would  mistake  them  for 
fellow  spirits.  On  Halloween,  to 
keep  ghosts  away  from  their 
houses,  people  would  place 
bowls  of  food  outside  their 
homes  to  appease  the  ghosts  and 
prevent  them  from  attempting  to 
enter. 

As  European  immigrants 
came  to  America,  they  brought 
their  varied  Halloween  customs 
with  them.  Because  of  the  rigid 
Protestant  belief  systems  that 
characterized  early  New 
England,  celebration  of 
Halloween  in  colonial  times  was 
extremely  limited  there.  It  was 
much  more  common  in 
Maryland  and  the  southern 
colonies.  As  the  beliefs  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  different  European  eth¬ 
nic  groups,  as  well  as  the 
American  Indians,  meshed,  a 
distinctly  American  version  of 
Halloween  began  to  emerge.  The 
first  celebrations 
included  "play  par¬ 
ties,"  public  events 
held  to  celebrate  the 
harvest,  where 
neighbors  would 
share  stories  of  the 
dead,  tell  each 
other’s  fortunes, 
dance  and  sing. 
Colonial  Halloween 
festivities  also  fea¬ 
tured  the  telling  of 
ghost  stories  and 
mischief-making  of 
all  kinds.  By  the 
middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century, 
annual  autumn  fes¬ 
tivities  were  com¬ 
mon,  but  Halloween 
was  not  yet  celebrat¬ 
ed  everywhere  in  the 
country. 

In  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth 
century,  America 
was  flooded  with 
new  immigrants. 
These  new  immi¬ 
grants,  •  especially 


the  millions  of  Irish  fleeing 
Ireland's  potato  famine  of  1846, 
helped  to  popularize  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Halloween  nationally. 


Taking  from  Irish  and  English 
traditions,  Americans  began  to 
dress  up  in  costumes  and  go 
house  to  house  asking  for  food 
or  money,  a  practice  that  eventu¬ 
ally  became  today's  "trick-or- 
treat"  tradition.  Young  women 
believed  that,  on  Halloween, 
they  could  divine  the  name  or 
appearance  of  their  future  hus¬ 
band  by  doing  tricks  with  yam, 
apple  parings  or  mirrors. 

In  the  late  1 800s,  there  was  a 
move  in  America  to  mold 
Halloween  into  a  holiday  more 
about  community  and  neighbor¬ 
ly  get-togethers  than  about 
ghosts,  pranks  and  witchcraft.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century, 
Halloween  parties  for  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  became  the  most 
common  way  to  celebrate  the 
day.  Parties  focused  on  games, 
foods  of  the  season,  and  festive 
costumes.  Parents  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  newspapers  and  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  to  take  anything 
"frightening"  or  "grotesque"  out 
of  Halloween  celebrations. 
Because  of  their  efforts, 
Halloween  lost  most  of  its  super¬ 
stitious  and  religious  overtones 
by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

By  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
Halloween.had  become  a  secular, 
but  community-centered  holiday, 
with  parades  and  town-wide  par¬ 
ties  as  the  featured  entertain¬ 
ment.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
many  schools  and  communities, 
vandalism  began  to  plague 
Halloween  celebrations  in  many 
communities  during  this  time. 
By  the  1950s,  town  leaders  had 
successfully  limited  vandalism 
and  Halloween  had  evolved  into 
a  holiday  directed  mainly  at  the 
young.  Due  to  the  high  numbers 
of  young  children  during  the 
fifties  baby  boom,  parties  moved 
from  town  civic  centers,  into  the 
classroom  or  home,  where  they 
could  be  more  easily  accommo¬ 
dated.  Between  1920  and  1950, 
the  centuries-old  practice  of 
trick-or-treating  was  also 
revived.  Trick-or-treating  was  a 
relatively  inexpensive  way  for  an 
entire  community  to  share  the 
Halloween  celebration.  In  theory, 
families  could  also  prevent  tricks 
being  played  on  them  by  provid¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood  children 
with  small  treats.  A  new 
American  tradition  was  bom  and 
it  has  continued  to  grow.  Today, 
Americans  spend  $2.5  billion 
annually  on  Halloween,  making 
it  the  country's  second  largest 
commercial  holiday. 
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News  and  unprofessional  activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Spectator  Staff 

Send  comments  of  outrage  and  disapproval  to  spectator@purduenc.edu 


Chris  “bloodbath”  Baros,  Asst.  Editor  of  PNC’s  Spectator,  attend¬ 
ed  an  exorcism  on  Friday,  Oct.  13  titled  “To  Hell  and  Back.” 
Although  Baros  was  the  subject  of  the  exorcism,  the  benefits  of  his 
attendance  will  be  far-reaching  for  the  PNC  campus.  Perhaps  the 
“most  visible”  benefit  will  be  the  valuable  and  eccentric  additions 
to  The  Spectator  staff  through  summoning  Baros’  inner  demons. 

Darren  “dead-by-dawn”  Young,  Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor  of 
PNC’s  Spectator,  due  to  his  all  consuming  obsession  with  exor¬ 
cisms  attempted  to  free  his  colleague,  Chris  “the  bloodbath”  Baros 
from  the  evil  demons  inside  his  tormented  soul.  Using  the  Cliff 
Notes  version  of  “the  Roman  Ritual  Book,”  he  failed  to  dismiss  the 
demons  completely.  Young  commented,  “Do’h,  I  should  have  used 
the  real  book.” 

Kristi  “Gross”mer,  Editor  in  Chief  of  PNC’s  Spectator  attended 
two  conferences  on  the  weekend  of  Friday,  Oct.  13.  During  the 
first  conference  “Gross”mer  presented  her  paper,  “Crime  Without 
Punishment”  to  a  prison  population  including  such  infamous 
inmates  as  Charles  Manson,  Richard  Ramirez,  and  David 
Berkowitz  (flown  in  from  New  York  for  the  presentation).  Also 
speaking  was  renowned  scholar  on  the  subject,  O.J.  Simpson. 
“Gross”mer  later  attended  a  ritualistic  cult  exorcise  to  raise  the 
dead.  Members  included  Leopold  and  Loeb,  Ed  Gein,  Ted  Bundy 
and  John  Wayne  Gacy. 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Faculty  Advisor  for  the  PNC  Spectator,  pre¬ 
sented  to  several  PNC  Literature  classes  the  methods  used  in  Mary 
Shelley’s  Frankenstein  to  animate  dead  tissue.  Using  a  “donated” 
cadaver  from  the  Michigan  City’s  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Hillabold 
instructed  students  on  the  procedure.  Several  of  these  experiments 
were  more  successful  than  Hillabold  planned.  The  re-animated 
dead  escaped  from  the  classrooms  and  fled  from  the  capture  of 
Hillabold.  Hillabold,  who  devoted  her  life  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
monsters,  was  last  heard  commenting,  “These  monsters  are  in  bina¬ 
ry  opposition  with  the  rest  of  society  and  must  be  destroyed!”  No 
one  has  heard  from  Dr.  Hillabold  since. 

Jessica  “little  devil”  Lowry,  Assistant  News  Editor  for  the  PNC 
Spectator,  has  been  recognized  by  the  journalist  community  for  her 
story  on  what  has  since  been  dubbed  “The  Disappearing  Corpse 
Scandal.”  Lowry  commented,  “You  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  bones  popping  up  all  around  me.”  Lowry  will  be  given 
an  award  for  her  ground  breaking  article  in  Chicago  this  weekend. 

Mike  “the  mortician”  Maroulis,  Technology  Editor  for  the  PNC 
Spectator,  recently  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  the  field  of  science  and 
the  furthering  of  the  human  race.  Maroulis  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  his  development  of  the  largest  donut  ever.  Despite  concerns 
that  Maroulis  would  use  the  prototype  for  other  evil  purposes,  the 
donut  was  offered  to  the  malnourished  citizens  of  Somalia. 


Note  from  the  Editor  on  this  special 
edition  of  the  Spectator 

The  Spectator  staff  would  like  to  thank  the  people  who  have  put  in 
countless  hours  of  hard  work  to  make  our  paper  what  it  is  today. 

Furthermore,  thank  you  for  letting  us  mock  your  accomplishments  and 
destroy  your  hard  work  in  the  name  of  fun  and  entertainment.  Particularly 
thanks  to  those  few  professors  who  have  the  good  nature  and  great  spirit  to 
let  us  publically  humiliate  you.  You  are  the  people  who  must  be  drug  down 
with  the  rest  of  us  for  the  sake  of  good  humor.  Perhaps  we  are  tasteless, 
disrespectful  of  authority  and  amuse  ourselves  through  crossing  that 
undrawn  arbitrary  line.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  love  doing  this. 
But,  what  is  life  if  one  can  not  laugh  at  the  little  things.  What  is  life  if  one 
can  not  sit  back  and  see  the  insane  and  chaotic  nature  of  things.  Those  lit¬ 
tle  things  that  go  unchallenged  everyday.  After  all,  as  Jimmy  Buffet  has 
said,  “If  we  weren’t  all  crazy,  we  would  go  insane.” 

Despite  our  nature  to  seek,  challenge  and  destroy,  this  issue  is  meant  to 
make  people  laugh.. .and  challenge  some  things.  We  are  college  students 
and  humor  works  for  and  on  us  the  best.  So  chalk  this  issue  up  to  trying  to 
amuse  the  students  and  faculty.  That’s  all  we  were  trying  to  do.  This  paper 
is  meant  for  those  17  years  old  and  up.  Its  content  is  for  adult  viewing 
only.  So  have  fun  on  Halloween  and  don’t  take  everything  So  seriously  (this ' 
paper  and  yourself  included)!  Thanks,  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in  Chief 

HAPPV  HALLOV££M 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS: 

There  are  2  openings  for  Representatives  in  the 
Student  Government! 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  have  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.0! 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  nominations  will  be 
accepted  Thursday,  October  26th,  at  12:30  in  the 
Student  Government  office,  SWRZ  132. 

If  positions  are  not  filled  at  the  next  meeting,  then 
there  may  be  a  later  time  people  can  become 
involved. 

Find  this  issue  creepy? 
Find  tfje  stories  amusing? 

Then  join  the  fun  on  the  Spectator  staff 

Add  to  your  resume 
Gain  valuable  job  experience 
And  most  of  all,  have  fun! 

Contact  the  Spectator  staff  at  ext. 
5213  or  5442 
or  stop  by  LSF-134 


( 
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“Your  Eves  on  Commit 


May  the  better  man  win  Everything’s  coming  up  roses 


by  A1  Kamen 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

The  delay  in  pronouncing  a 
winner  of  the  presidential  election 
is  cutting  into  the  already  limited 
time  for  the  eventu¬ 
al  president-elect  to 
conduct  the  massive 
task  of  launching  a 
new  administration, 
causing  problems 
that  experts  said 
could' last  well  into 
his  first  year  in 
office. 

Both  campaigns 
have  put  their  tran¬ 
sition  efforts  on 
hold  as  they  battle  over  Florida's 
25  electoral  votes.  The  delay 
could  be  more  of  a  problem  for 
Texas  Gov.  George  W.  Bush,  who 
would  be  assembling  an  adminis¬ 


tration  from  scratch,  but  it  could 
also  greatly  hamper  a  Gore 
administration. 

The  transition  -  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  last  73  days  but  is  certain 
now  to  be  less  than  60  -  is  when 


the  winning  team  moves  from 
campaigning  to  governing  and 
when  the  new  president  reintro¬ 
duces  himself  to  the  country  as  its 
new  leader,  rather  than  a  partisan 


Petition  to  decrease  cost  of  textbooks 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

This  January,  legislatures  will 
be  provided  with  12,000  signa¬ 
tures  from  16  different  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the 
state  proposing  the  end  of  sales 
tax  on  higher  education  text 
books. 

“We  decided  to  organize  a  state¬ 
wide  effort  to  eliminate  the  tax  on 
textbooks  last  spring,”  stated 
Student  Director  of  Legislative 
Relations  at  Indiana  University, 
Ben  Piper. 

“At  the  time,  we  knew  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  states  which  made 
textbooks  tax-exempt  for  college 
and  university  students  and,  given 
the  rising  costs  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  we  decided  to  pursue  the 
issue  this  Fall.” 

IU  began  collecting  signatures 
in  mid-Sept  and  passed  the  peti¬ 
tions  on  to  other  schools  that  had 
between  two  to  six  weeks  to  col¬ 
lect  signatures. 

The  hopeful  outcome  will  be  a 
bill  granting  all  college  students 
an  exemption  on  the  5%  gross 
retail  tax.  The  bill  was  proposed  in 
1999,  but  was  never  voted  on  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

“This  year,  we  will  be  specifi¬ 
cally  targeting  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  their  previous  reluc¬ 
tance  to  move  forward  with  this 
issue,”  Piper  commented. 


Although  PNC  has  not  directly 
assisted  with  this  petition  process, 
Piper  maintains  that  individuals 
can  still  become  involved. 
“Students  should  write  to  their 
legislatures  and  tell  them  to  sup¬ 
port  legislation  that  would  grant 
college  and  university  students  in 
Indiana  a  tax  exemption  on  text¬ 
books,”  Piper  suggested.  “It  is 
important  that  legislators  know 
what  students  want.” 

Piper  contends  that  the  legisla¬ 
tors,  if  they  choose  to  write  the 
bill,  will  have  student  support  in 
letter  writing,  e-mails,  phone 
calls,  and  personal  office  visits  in 
January. 

“If  students  stay  organized  and 
continue  to  aggressively  pursue 
this  issue,  we  will  be  successful 
this  Jan.  We  are  the  only  thing 
standing  in  the  way  between  us 
and  tax-free  textbooks.  If  we  are 
committed  to  advancing  our  inter¬ 
ests  and  continue  to  aggressively 
pursue  this  issue,  we  will  be 
heard,”  Piper  exclaimed. 

Currently,  most  other  educa¬ 
tional  costs  are  tax-free  in  the 
state,  and  proponents  argue  that 
text  books  should  be  no  different. 

“Considering  students  are  not 
taxed  on  educational  fees,  such  as 
tuition,  housing,  or  food,  then  sup¬ 
porting  the  removal  of  sales  tax 
from  the  sale  of  text  books  is  only 
logical,”  stated  PNC  Student 
Government  President,  D.Carol 
Kurmis. 


candidate. 

It  is  when  the  exhausted  campaign 
operation  catches  its  breath  and 
begins  the  massive  process  of 
organizing  the  White  House  and 
the  rest  of  the  government.  There 
are  about  3,000  jobs,  600 
of  them  requiring  Senate 
confirmation,  which  can 
take  about  eight  months 
from  selection  to  back¬ 
ground  checks  to  Senate 
approval. 

It  is  when  a  new 
administration  translates 
campaign  promises  into 
legislative  proposals, 
focusing  on  a  Jan.  20 
deadline  to  prepare  a 
series  of  executive  orders  to 
quickly  set  the  tone  for  the  next 
four  years.  The  new  president  pre¬ 
pares  his  inaugural  address,  and 
his  team  scrambles  to  prepare  a 
budget  due  in  Congress  in  Feb. 

Most  pressing,  the  winning 
team  must  organize  more  than 
300  people  who  are  to  move  from 
the  campaign  to  a  transition  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  to  begin 
(continued  on  page  ten) 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind. 
(AP)  - 

Drew  Brees  threw  for  one 
touchdown  and  rushed  for 
another,  while  Montrell  Lowe 
ran  for  208  yards  and  four 
touchdowns  as  the 
Boilermakers  beat  Indiana  41- 
1 3  and  booked  their  first  trip  to 
Pasadena  since  1966.  Purdue 
will  meet  Washington, 
which  made  it  to  the 
Rose  Bowl  by  beating 
Washington  State  51-3. 

"Boilermaker  fans, 
had  you  ever  thought  we 
could  go  to  the  Rose 
Bowl?"  Brees  shouted  to 
die  fans  as  he  accepted 
the  Big  Ten  trophy.  "This 
is,  by  far,  the  greatest  moment  of 
my  life  so  far." 

All  Brees  did  was  complete 
20-of-29  passes  for  216  yards 
and  run  10  times  for  85  yards, 
while  becoming  the  first  quar¬ 
terback  to  lead  the 
Boilermakers  (8-3,  6-2)  to 
Pasadena  since  Bob  Griese. 

The  victory  set  off  a  wild 
celebration  in  which  fans 


stormed  the  field  and  scaled 
the  goal  posts. 

But  Brees  was  far  from  a 
one-man  show.  While  Ayodele 
helped  the  Boilermakers  limit 
the  Hoosiers  high-powered 
offense  to  just  13  points  and 
328  yards,  Purdue  also  threw  a 
surprise  at  Indiana  —  Lowe, 
dominated  the  second  half. 

The  Boilermakers 
proved  it  Saturday 
when  they  outrushed 
Indiana  (3-8,  2-6)  294- 
205. 

On  the  Boilermakers 
next  series,  Brees  con¬ 
nected  with  Tim 
Stratton  on  a  13 -yard 
touchdown  pass  to  make  it 

13-0. 

By  then,  the  fans  were  ready 
to  party,  and  with  each  ensuing 
first  down,  the  Boilermakers 
crowd  became  louder  as  it 
became  increasingly  clear  the 
Big  Ten's  second-longest  Rose 
Bowl  drought  was  about  to  end. 

Purdue  coach  Joe  Tiller  said. 
"This  is  special  because  the  Big  Ten 
is  such  a  high-profile  conference.” 


“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  receives  huge  applause 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  PNC  Players  presented 
“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  to  430 
students,  faculty,  and  local 
community  members  on  the 
first  two  weekends  of  Nov.  in 
the  LSF  Lounge. 

“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  starred 
seven  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  and  was 
directed  by  Dr. 

Daniel  Padberg, 

Director  of 
Theatre  and 
Professor  of 
Communications. 

The  play,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Beth 
Henley,  takes 
place  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  Most  of  the 
action  occurs  in 
the  Magrath  fami¬ 
ly  home  in 
Hazlehurst, 


begins  with  Lenny  entering  her 
home  to  celebrate  her  thirteenth 
birthday.  Her  younger  sister, 
Meg  Magrath,  played  by  Rachel 
Neal,  has  made  a  trip  home 
from  California  to  visit  her 
dying  grandfather,  possibly 
rekindle  an  old  romance,  and 
attempt  to  help  the  youngest 
Magrath  sister.  Babe  Botrelle, 


Mississippi. 

The  cast 
included  Lisa 
Aplin  who  played 
Lenny,  the  eldest  sister  in  the 
Magrath  family.  The  play 


Joe  Maxwell,  Nichole  R.  Sheaffer,  Patrick  Morley  (top  row, 
left  to  right),  Rachel  Neal,  Lisa  Aplin,  and  Tracy  Lo  Presto 
(bottom  row,  left  to  right)  made  up  the  cast  of  the  fall  play. 
(Photo  provided  by  Campus  Relations) 


the  youngest  sister,  was  played 
by  Tracy  Lo  Presto.  Most  of  the 


main  plot  revolves  around  the 
possibility  of  Babe  being  sent  to 
jail  for  the  attempted  murder  of 
her  husband. 

Several  other  “friends” 
joined  the  three  Magrath  sisters 
in  their  time  of  need.  Chick 
Boyle,  the  Magrath  sisters’ 
cousin,  was  played  by  Nichole 
R.  Sheaffer.  Chick  was  consid¬ 
ered,  by  the  sis¬ 
ters,  a  tolerated 
family  member, 
seemingly  more 
concerned  about 
keeping  up 
appearances 
than  with  the 
well-being  of 
her  family. 

In  addition  to 
the  family.  Doc 
Porter,  played  by 
Joe  Maxwell 
during  the  Nov. 
3-5  showing  and 
Brendan  G. 
Balfe  during  the 
Nov.  10-12  pro¬ 
duction,  made 
an  appearance  as 
an  old  flame  (Continued  on 
page  nine) 
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UP  and  1 

COMING 

Continuing  through  Friday,  December  1 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Registration  for  Spring  2001  Semester  -  '  • 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Persian)  : 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 

groyster@purduenc.edu 

12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost:  $7.50 

Tuesday,  November  28 

Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 

i  Open  to  Campus 

Saturday,  December  9 

2-3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 

Classes  End 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

grqyster@purduenc.edu  : 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Thursday,  December  14 

-?  “Film  Representation” 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 

PNC  Faculty  Research  Seminar  Series  Event 

Open  to  Campus 

Presenter  Dr.  Reba  Chaisson 

2-3:30  p.m„  SWRZ  5331 

Free  and  Open  to  Public 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

4  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

|  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  December  15 

Chancellor’s  Graduation  Reception  :  ~ 

|  International  Cafe  Luncheon  (German) 

Open  to  December  Graduates  and  Their  Families 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 

7  -  8:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 

j  12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost:  $7.50 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  November  30 

Saturday,  December  16 

Finals  End 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

Open  to  ALL  Students 

.  ,  -r.:  groyster@purduenc.edu  e-v  '  -- 

12:30-  1:30  p.m.,  LSF  132 

Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 

Sunday,  December  17 

stugov@purduenc.edu 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Ancilla  College 

Friday,  December  1 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School  Gym 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 

1st  Official  Visit  to  PNC  by  President  Jischke 

paulg@purduenc.edu 

Open  Forum  for  ALL  faculty,  staff  and  students 

1  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 

Thursday,  December  21 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Kendall  College 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School  Gym 

sSs  Holiday  Ethnic  Potluck 

Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  -5273,  — 
paulg@purduenc .  edu 

Open  to  Campus 

Friday,  December  22  -  Saturday  January  6 

1 1  am  -  1pm,  LSF  Dining  Room 

|  Contact:  Debbie  Lowenthal,  ext.  5312, 

President’s  Designated  Holiday 

dlowenth@purduenc.edu 

Campus  Closed 

Sunday,  December  3 

Tuesday,  January  2 

•  PNC  Basketball  vs.  Calumet  College 

Drop-  Add  for  Spring  Semester 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School  Gym 

Open  to  Advanced  Registered  Students  TBA 

Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

paulg@purduenc.edu 

groyster@purduenc.edu 

TOfeday,  December  5 

Wednesday,  January  3 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 

Registration  Spring  Semester 

Open  to  Campus 

Open  to  ALL  Students 

-  2 -3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  5331 

TBA 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

\  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

groy  ster@purduenc .  edu 

Student  Holiday  Open  House 

Thursday,  January  4 

Open  to  Campus 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Cardinal  Stritch  University 

TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 

Open  to  Public 

Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School 

paulg@purduenc .  edu 

Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 

paulg@purduenc.edu 

‘Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


me  spectator  uenevcs  a  ucc  jjicoo,  - }  -  - 

US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 

I  we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  Laporte,  Indiana. _ 
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Discover  program  at  PNC 


by  Chris  Baros 
.  Assistant  Editor 

The  addition  of  DISCOVER 
Online  to  the  PNC  web  site  may 
prove  helpful  to  those  students 
confused  about  using  their  col¬ 
lege  education  in  a  future  job 
choice. 

„  PNC.’s  DISCOVER  Online,  is 
;  an  adaptation  o£ACT,klc,’scom~  ■ 
:  puter-based  system,  developed  to 
analyze  a  person’s  interests,  abil¬ 
ities  and  values  and  relate  them 
to  a  future  career  choice.  The 
evaluation  is  simple  and  takes 
less  than  an  horn  to  complete. 

To  access  the  program,  stu¬ 
dents  must  visit  PNC’s  web  page 


at  www.purduenc.edu  and  find 
the  link  for  DISCOVER  Online. 
At  this  point,  an  answer  sheet 
must  be  printed  out.  With  the 


answer  sheet,  participants  are 
then  asked  to  complete  a  three- 
part  questionnaire. 

The  first  part  is  designed  to 
ascertain  interests.  The  survey 


provides  a  variety  of  activities  to 
be  rated  on  the  grounds  of  Like, 
Dislike,  and  Indifferent.  The 
participant  must  then  tally  each 


category  before  moving  on  to  the 
next  part. 

Part  B  asks  the  participant  to 
rate  their  skill  level  in  different 
activities  in  an  effort  to  judge 


a  v  a  i  1  a  b  1 

ability.  Rates  in  this  area  are  cat¬ 
egorized  from  five  to  one,  one 
being  minimal  ability  and  five 
being  maximum  ability. 

Values 
in  jobs 
are 
rated  in 
Part  C. 
The 
partici¬ 
pant  is 
asked  to 

rate  characteristics  of  jobs  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  four.  A  rating  of 
one  suggests  that  the  job  charac¬ 
teristic  is  very  important  and  a 
rating  of  four  suggests  a  charac- 


e  online 

teristic  not  wanted.  This  area  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
questions  must  be  rated  as  a  one 
or  two. 

Once  completed,  the  partici¬ 
pant  must  then  take  their  results 
to  Allana  Burke,  PNC’s  Discover 
coordinator,  to  find  out  what 
careers  and  college  majors 
would  suit  them  best.  An 
appointment  must  be  made,  but 
the  result  may  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  participant. 

Questions  and  comments 
should  be  taken  to  Allana  Burke 
at  ext.  5284  or  ext.  5230. 


I 


New  VTCe-Chancellor  at  PNC 


provided  by  Campus 
Relations 

WESTVILLE.-  Joseph  K. 
Goepfrich,  who  began  duties 
Monday  (Nov.  6)  as  PNC’s 


al  development  and  fund-rais¬ 
ing,  both  as  a  professional 
and  as  a  volunteer.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Holy 
Cross  College  in  South  Bend 
since  1983,  first  as  vice  pres- 


“I  see  many  opportunities 
for  future  growth  here  at 
PNC.  Because  of  the 
unique  location  of  PNC,  it 
really  can  become  the 
gem  for  drawing  the  com¬ 
munity  together.”  -  New 
Vice  Chancellor  of 
Development,  Joseph  K. 
Goepfrich 

very  well,”  Dworkin  said.  “He 
will  be  a  very  positive  force 
and  we  are  very  pleased  to 
have  him  come  on  board. 
“Development  is  crucial  in 
today’s  higher  education  envi¬ 
ronment,”  Dworkin  added. 
“We  can  only  do  so  much  with 
the  resources  we  get  from 
tuition  and  state  funding.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  tap  the 
resources  of  our  friends  and 
alumni  as  well.” 

At  Holy  Cross,  Goepfrich 
spearheaded  the .  college’s 
first  capital  campaign  that  led 
to  construction  of  a  new 
classroom  building,  initiated 


•new  Vice  Chancellor  ..for. 
Development,  brings  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  education- 


New  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Development,  Joseph  K. 

.  Goepfrich.  (picture  provided  by 
•  Campus  Relations) 


ident  for  business  affairs  and, 
since  1989,  as  vice  president 
for  institutional  advancement. 

“I  believe  great 
opportunities  exist  for 
future  growth  of  the 
Purdue  North  Central 
campus,”  he  said. 

Vice  Chancellor  for 
Development  is  a  newly 
created  position  at  PNC, 
and  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin  *  said 

Goepfrich’s  immediate 
responsibilities  include 
revival  of  the  Annual 
Fund  campaign,  work¬ 
ing  with  major  gift 
prospects,  and 

strengthening  Ihe  alumni 
organization.  - 

“Joe  Goepfrich  is  an 
accomplished  fund-rais¬ 
er  who  kno$s  our  region 


This  brief  column  is  an  attempt  to  assist  students  with  the  financial  aid 
process  for  the  upcoming  semester,  and  the  2001/2002  academic  year. 

***  Students  enrolling  next  semester  need  to  complete  a  deferment  form  in  the 
Bursar's  office  to  maintain  their  classes.  They  must  have  financial  aid  to  cover  their 
tuition. 


***  Students  will  be  receiving  renewal  applications  in  the  mail,  and  may  com¬ 
plete  the  application  after  JANUARY  1,  2001  for  funding  consideration  in  the  Fal. 


***  LOOKING  FOR  ONE  GOOD  PERSON 

There  is  a  new  work  study  position  available  for  the  upcoming  semester. 

If  you  have  received  a  Higher  Education  Award  (State  Grant),  have  CAD 
experience,  and ,  want  to  work  on  campus  this  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Contact  the  financial  aid  office,  room  40,  SWRZ  about  this  opportunity, 


***  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  CHILD  OF  DISABLED  VETERAN  BENEFITS 

ARE?????????? 

If  you  need  information  about  this  tuition  remission  program,  contact  the 

Financial  Aid  Office,  room  40,  SWRZ  building 

Gerald  Lewis 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

Phone:  1-219-785-5279 

FAX:  1-219-785-5538 


Special  visit 
planned,  stu¬ 
dents  invited  to 
participate 

Information  provided  by 
Chancellor  Dworkin’s  office 

On  Friday,  Dec.  I,  Purdue 
University  President  Martin  C. 
Jischke  will  be  visiting  the  North 
Central  Campus.  This  will  be  his 
first  visit  to  PNC  since 


assuming  his  duties  in  mid- 
August.  As  part  of  the  activities 
on  this  day,  an  open  forum  for  all 
faculty,  staff  and  students  is 
being  held  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the 
LSF  Cafeteria.  President  Jischke 
will  be  sharing  his  vision  for  the 
Purdue  system  and  will  also 
answer  questions  at  the  end  of 
his  remarks. 

Chancellor  Dworkin  would 
like  to  encourage  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  possible  to  attend  this 
event  and  to  meet  President 
Jischke. 


the  Annual  Fund  and  phone- 
a-thon,  and  worked  with  the 
school's  Board  of  Trustees  to 
improve  efficiency  and  lead¬ 
ership.  He  also  established 
the  alumni  association  and 
initiated  a  number  of  alumni- 
related  programs.  He  is  also 
active  in  the  South  Bend  com¬ 
munity,  where  he  is  active  in 
several  committees  and 
boards. 

Goepfrich  has  a  master’s 
degree  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  from  Indiana  University 
South  Bend,  a  bachelor’s 


degree  with  concentration  in 
accounting  from  Indiana 
University  Bloomington,  and 
an  associate  degree  from 
Holy  Cross  College.  Before 
joining  Holy  Cross,  he  held 
accounting,  auditing  and  con¬ 
troller  positions  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  world. 

“I  see  many  opportunities 
for  future  growth  here  at  PNC. 
Because  of  the  unique  loca¬ 
tion  of  PNC,  it  really  can 
become  the  gem  for  drawing 
the  community  together,”  stat¬ 
ed  Goepfrich. 


Pig  runs 
“amok”  on 
PNC  campus 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

A  pot-bellied  pig  was  sighted 
on  campus  during  the  months  of 
Oct  and  Nov. 

The  pig  weighed  in  at  around 
ten  pounds  and  was  only  around 
fifteen  inches  long. 

Police  could  not  give  an  exact 
date  for  the  initial  sighting,  but 
throughout  Oct  many  police 
officers,  as  well  as  students  and 
faculty,  tried  to  chase  the  pig  on 
foot  and  in  vehicles. 

By  all  accounts,  the  pig  was 


unable  to  be  caught  due  to  its 
speed. 


Even  the  day  care  center  got 
into  the  pig  craze.  The  Spectator 
was  informed  that  the  children 
went  on  “pig  hunts,”  where  the 
children  called  out  for  the  pig 
and  attempted  to  catch  it. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office 
had  possibly  planned  to  have  a 
contest  to  name  the  pig  and  put 
up  a  list  of  when  and  where  the 
pig  was  last  sighted. 

There  was  discussion  on 
making  the  pig  the  official 
University  mascot. 

Sadly,  the  pig  has  not 
appeared  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  pig  had 
been  picked  up  by  its  owner,  but 
that  report  is  unconfirmed. 
(Spectator  Photos/Nick  Kravetz) 
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Caught  III  the  Act  Rancid  w/  the  Distillers  &  A.F.I.  @ 


the  Riviera  Theatre,  Chicago,  IL. 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

With  a  rousing  battle  cry  of 
“Oi!  Oi!  Oil,”  champions  of 
punk  Rancid  invaded  the  Riviera 
Theatre  and  pulled  out  all  the 
plugs  for  a  non-stop,  hard-core- 
tour-de-force.  With  friends  (and 
label-mates)  the  Distillers  and 
A.EI.  on  board  for  this  outing, 
the  show  proved  to  be  a  punk 
fan’s  wet  dream  (literally,  as  it 
was  quite  a  hot  and  sweaty 
affair). 

Awash  in  minimal  stage  light¬ 
ing  (preferring  to  let  the  music 
do  most  of  the  talking),  the 
Distillers  were  up  first  as  they 
thundered  onto  the  stage  and 
proceeded  to  rock  the  pants  off 
the  crowd  with  “Oh  Serena,”  the 
first  song  off  their  debut  CD. 
Although  the  Distillers’ 
set  suffered  a  bit  from  a 
muddy  sound  mix,  the 
band  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  proved  harder 
to  derail  than  a  300 
mile-an-hour  locomo¬ 
tive  with  a  coked-up 
Casey  Jones  at  the  con¬ 
trols. 

As  lead  singer/gui- 
tarist  Brody  belted  out 
one  brash  nugget  after 
another,  guitarist 

Casper  strutted  about 
the  stage,  wielding  her 
guitar  like  a  weapon  and 
striking  more  cool  gui¬ 
tarist  stances  than  Pete 
Townshend.  The  group, 
and  pummeling  bottom 
end,  was*rounded  out  by 
two  blokes  from  another 
group  friendly  with  the 
Distillers  girls.  Also 
included  in  the  set  were 
scorching  versions  of 
“L.A.  Girl,”  “Colossus 
U.S.A.,”  “The  World 
Comes  Tumbling,” 
“Idoless,”  “Blackheart” 
and  “Red 
Rebellion.’ 

ted  from  the  setlist  were 
“Gypsy  Rose  Lee”  and  the 
Distillers’  awesome  cover  of 
Patti  Smith’s  “Ask  the  Angels.” 
The  only  real  problematic 
moment  came  when  Casper  acci¬ 
dentally  smacked  herself  in  the 
mouth  with  her  microphone, 


causing  a  red  torrent  of  blood  to 
come  streaming  down  her  face  - 
OUCH!  But  rather  than  fretting 
about  it  (the  show  must  go  on), 
she  simply  wore  it  proudly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
set  like  war  paint.  Now  that’s  a 
true  professional. 

Next  up  was  San  Francisco’s 
A.F.I.  (A  Fire  Inside)  who  took 
the  stage  shrouded  in  fog,  eerie 
blue  and  red  lights  and  glowing, 
lit  up  jack-o-lanterns.  These 
guys  rocked  like  a  raging  inferno 
out  of  control  and  it  was  clear 
from  the  shrieking  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  just  as  many  people 
came  to  see  A.F.I.  as  Rancid. 
Singer  Davey  Havok,  clad  in  a 
smart,  form-fitting  black  vinyl 
number,  stalked  and  prowled  the 
stage  like  a  panther  moving  in 
for  a  kill.  In  the  meantime,  band 


latest  CD’s  cover  art  behind 
them,  erupted  onto  the  stage 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  vol¬ 
canic  explosion.  While  the 
audience  went  absolutely 
nuts  and  started  one  of  the 
biggest  mosh  pits  I’ve  ever 
seen  at  the  Riv., 
wasted  no  time 
launched  the  show  into  ludi¬ 
crous  speed  with  “Radio,” 
“Maxwell  Murder,”  and 
“Avenues  &  Alleyways.” 
Hardly  taking  any  time  to 
catch  their  collective  breath. 
Rancid  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  capacity  crowd  with  a 
sonic  blitzkrieg  of  old 
favorites  and  new  numbers 
that  threatened  to  take  no 
prisoners. 

As  singers/guitarists  Lars 
Frederikson  and  (“My  name 


Sisters  doing  it  for  themselves;  the  Distillers  open  for  Rancid  at  the  Riv. 
(Spectator  Photo/Darren  Young) 


Another  highlight  featured 
Frederikson  doing  a  solo  rendi- 


CarPet  and  Rude  boys  "and  hooligans,  Lars  and  Tim  (from  left  to  nght)  of  Rancid.  (Spectator  Photo/Darren  Young) 
Sadly  omit-  J  - - — 


Davey  Havok  from  A.F.I.  (Spectator 
Photo/Darren  Young) 


mates  guitarist  Jade  Puget, 
bassist  Hunter  and  drummer 
Adam  Carson  burned  up  the 
show,  with  Puget  and  Hunter 
pacing  and  leaping  to  and  fro, 
managing  not  to  collide  with  one 
another.  Since  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  of  A.F.I.’s 
music,  I  couldn’t  tell  you 
one  song  they  played,  but 
I  can  say  they  play  freak¬ 
ing  LOUD  with  as  much 
venom  and  fire  as  they 
can  muster.  Musically, 
A.F.I.  is  reminiscent  of 
old  school  fiends,  the 
Misfits,  only  these  guys 
do  it  with  more  dexterity, 
intricacy,  and  ferocity 
than  Danzig  and  Co.  ever 
managed. 

Last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  up  to  the  plate  was 
Bay  Area  favorites 
Rancid,  who,  with  a  huge 
banner  featuring  their 


is...”)  Tim  Armstrong  skanked, 
stomped,  leapt,  moshed  and 
sweated  about  the  stage  with 
unbridled  abandon,  drummer 
Brett  Reed  and  bad-ass  bassist 
Matt  Freeman  drove  home  the 
point  with  mind-boggling  preci¬ 
sion  and  emphasis. 

Included  in  the  90 
minute  set  were  crowd 
faves  like  “Listed 
M.I.A.,”  “Roots 

Radicals,”  “Time  Bomb,” 
“Black  &  Blue,”  “Rats  In 
the  Hallway,”  “Burn,” 
“Lock,  Step  and  Gone,” 
“Gunshot,”  “St.  Mary,” 
“Journey  to  the  End  of  the 
East  Bay”  and  “The 
Ballad  of  Jimmy  and 
Johnny,”  as  well  as 
“Name”  and  new  songs  “I 
am  Forever”  and 
“Poison,”  which,  prior  to 
this  performance,  were 
never  before  played  live. 


tion  of  “War’s  End,”  which 
included  the  guitar  intro  from 
Billy  Bragg’s  “There  Is  Power  In 
a  Union.”  At  one  point, 
Frederikson  also  confided  to  the 
swarming  mass  before  him  that, 
before  the  tour’s  start,  the  band 
ran  through  every  Rancid  song 


known  in  existence  to  let  the 
audiences  help  make  the  group’s 
set  list  for  each  show.  For 
their  encore,  Rancid  ripped 
into  nitro-fueled  versions  of 
“New  Dress”  and 
“Salvation,”  the  first  song 
that  really  introduced  the 
foursome  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Unfortunately,  gems 
like  “Ruby  Soho,” 
.“Sidekick,”  “Old  Friend” 
“Olympia,  WA,”  “Leicester 
Square”  and  “Nihilism” 
were  noticeably  absent  from 
the  set,  but  I  guess  you  can’t 
win  ‘em  all. 

While  bands  like  Green 
Day  and  blink- 182  have 
deservedly  cemented'  their 
respective  places  on  the 
punk  rock  map.  Rancid 
comes  back  along  to  show 
these  up-starts  exactly  why 
they’ve  been  churning  out 
their  ballistic  brand  of  tried 
and  true,  made-in-the- 
U.S.A.  punk  for  nearly  a 
.  decade.  No,  Rancid  isn’t  the 
biggest  punk  band  in  the 
world  just  simply  the  best. 

*The  entertainment  editor 
would  like  to  extend  a  special 
thanx  to  Charlie  “the  College 
Press  Rep  Guy”  at  Epitaph 
Records  for  helping  to  make 
this  review  possible.  And  yes, 
I  did  sell  my  soul  to  Epitaph  so  a 
BIG  shout-out  to  Satan...  I  mean 
Brett  and  company!!  To  everyone 
at  PNC,  Have  an  absurdly  Happy 
Holiday  Season  and  good  luck  on 
finals!!! 
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Heavy  Rotation 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 


listening  to  a  lot  of  old 
Bob  Dylan,  especially 
that  album  where  he  first 
used  a  band  (1964’s  landmark 
Bringing  It  AU  Back  Home)." 
Green  Day,  Warning:,  Reprise  The  Green  Day  bash’n’pop 
Records  sound  of  yore  is  still  clearly  evi¬ 

dent  on  tracks  like  “Blood,  Sex 
Growing  older  can  be  a  per-  and  Booze,”  “Church  On 
plexing  dilemma,  and  especially 
so* if  you’re  in  a  punk  rock  group 
that  has,  in  the  past,  prided  itself 
on  juvenile  behavior  and  made  a 
name  for  itself  by  churning  out 
album  after  album  of  ultra- 
catchy,  infectious  pop-punk. 

With  humble  roots  in  San 
Francisco’s  much-hyped  Gilman 
Street  punk  scene  in  the  early 
Nineties,  which  also  nurtured 
peers  like  Operation  Ivy, 

Crimpshrine  and  Rancid,  Green 
Day,  mere  teens  at  the  time, 
came  careening  out  the  Bay  Area 
full  of  piss  and  vinegar.  Upon  the 
release  of  the  multi-platinum 
Dookie,  Green  Day,  barely  21 
year-olds,  set  the  music  world 
upon  its  ear  with  their  melodic 
brand  of  punk. 

Now,  three  albums  later,  Green 
Day  finds  themselves  in  a 
quandary.  How  to 
punk  rock  roots 
fathers,  having  families  and 
responsibility,  while  evolving  Sunday,”  “Fashion  Victim,” 
creatively?  Upon  first  listening  “Castaway,”  “Deadbeat  Holiday,” 
to  the  band’s  fourth  major  label  “Jackass”  and  “Waiting,”  but 
release  Warning:,  it  becomes  songs  like  the  lead  track 
very  clear  that  this  is  not  the  “Warning,”  the  Zorba  the  Greek- 
Green  Day  of  yesterday,  but  a  sounding  romp  “Misery,”  the 
more  seasoned  and  experimental  hopeful  and  Beatle-esque  “Hold 
version  of  the  young  pranksters  On,”  the  super-catchy 
they  first  appeared  to  be.  “Minority”  (which  should  have 

“•  While  there  are  still  plenty  of  been  Ralph  Nader’s  campaign 
loud,  distortion-driven  guitars  song),  and  “Macy’s  Day  Parade” 
and  churning,  spastic  rhythms  prove  that  the  group  is  not  afraid 
present  here,  there  are  also  lots  to  forge  ahead  into  new  territory, 
of  acoustic  guitars,  keyboards  Perhaps  the  first  inkling  towards 
and  unorthodox  punk  instrumen-  this  new  direction  came  in  the 
tation  like  a  farfisa,  an  accor-  form  of  1997’s  all-acoustic  bal- 
dion,  a  saxophone  and  a  harmon-  lad  “Time  of  Your  Life  (Good 
ica;  not  exactly  your  typical  Riddance).” 
punk  accompaniments.  But  per-  While  this  might  all  sound 
haps  that  is  exactly  the  point;  like  a  recipe  for  disaster  for  long- 
Green  Day  isn’t  your  typical,  time  Green  Day  fans,  after  sever- 
garden-variety  punk  group,  al  listens  it  becomes  quite  appar- 
According  to  singer/guitarist  ent  that  the  contrary  is  true.  And 
Billie  Joe  Armstrong  in  the  that  is  precisely  the  point;  with 
band’s  press  release,  “I’ve  been  the  first  spin,  one  may  be  left 


wondering,  “Huh?!”  But  with  effect  loops  and  keyboard  inter- 
repeated  scrutiny,  it  is  virtually  play,  Kid  A  is  a  noticeably  more 
impossible  to  refrain  from  play-  atmospheric  and  layered  offering 
ing  it  over  and  over  again,  of  studio  wizardry.  Gone  is  any 
Although  Warning:  may  not  be  trace  of  the  band’s  1 993  breakout 
Green  Day’s  finest  hour  (which  anthem  “Creep,”  opting  to  dig 
was  quite  possibly  1997’s  even  further  into  their  deep,  cre- 
Nimrod),  it  certainly  shows  the  ative  pockets, 
band’s  willingness  to  experiment  Radiohead  has  never  been 

accused  of  relying  on  one 
established  formula  imple¬ 
mented  on  any  album  that 
preceded  the  next,  and  Kid  A 
is  certainly  no  exception. 
Where  the  group  could  have 
easily  cashed  in  and  made  a 
replica  of  OK  Computer, 
Radiohead  instead  opted  to 
toss  all  that  out  the  window 
of  conformity  and  make  an 
album  that  scarcely  resem¬ 
bles  the  band  of  that  time- 
frame.  While  this  may  alien¬ 
ate  some  of  their  fans  and 
critics  alike,  who  finally  “got 
it”  with  the  last  disc,  it 
should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  fully  appreciating  this  new 
work  for  what  it  truly  is  -  a 
heavily  moody,  yet  inspired 
piece  of  art  that  challenges 
listeners  to  appreciate  the 
band  on  their  own  terms.  It’s 
fully  clear  that  Radiohead  set 
out  with  this  CD  to  please 
and  break  new  musical  ground,  themselves  first  and  foremost, 
while  staying  true  to  their  overall  and  if  everybody  else  gets  it  then 
signature  sound.  No,  this  is  not  that’s  all  the  better, 
entirely  the  Green  Day  you  may  From  the  first  rich  organ  notes 
remember  from  Kerplunk  or  of  the  mellow  and  subdued 
Dookie,  but  it  is  certainly  a  less  “Everything  In  Its  Right  Place” 
jaded,  more  optimistic  one  that  to  the  final  accordion  and  harp 
will  grow  on  you,  not  so  much  strains  of  the  starkly  beautiful 
like  a  festering  sore,  but  more  “Motion  Picture  Soundtrack,” 
like  a  friendly,  old  dog  that  Kid  A  is  ripe  with  emotional  and 
remains  unspayed  with  it’s  fero-  musical  complexity  that  takes 
cious  bite  still  intact.  the  listener  on  an  ethereal  jour¬ 

ney  of  color,  motion  and  sound. 

Radiohead,  Kid  A,  Capitol  In  some  places,  vocalist  Thom 
Records  Yorke  soars  and  sweeps  with 

large  notes  of  tonal  brilliance. 
What  could  be  touted  as  the  while  in  others  he  employs  his 
most  anticipated  release  of  2000,  gigantic  falsetto  voice  as  an 
Radiohead  follows  up  their  abstract  instrument,  painting 
much-lauded  1997  concept  piece  over  the  sonic  landscapes  created 
,OK  Computer,  with  an  even  by  Yorke  and  band  mates  gui- 
more  experimental  and  sparse  tarists/keyboardists  Jonny 
work  than  its  predecessor.  Where  Greenwood  and  Ed  O’Brien, 
OK  Computer  was  full  of  appar-  bassist  Colin  Greenwood  and 
ent  melodies  and  obvious  guitar,  percussionist  Phil  Selway. 


Noteworthy  tracks  include  the 
aforementioned  “Everything  Is 
In  Its  Right  Place,”  the  trippy, 
electronic  coolness  of  “Kid  A,” 
the  thick,  fuzz-driven  bass  and 
meaty  horn  riffs  of  “The 
National  Anthem,”  the  shimmer¬ 
ing  and  spacey  minimalism  of 
“How  to  Disappear  Completely,” 
“Optimistic,”  with  its  sweeping, 
angular  guitars  and  tribal  drum 
sound,  the  thumping  beatbox 
rhythms  and  strangely  arresting 
synthesizer  drones  of 
“Idioteque,”  over  which  Yorke 
spews  forth  layered  and  seem¬ 
ingly  stream-of-conscience 
lyrics,  the  oddly  70’s-yet-futuris- 
tic  sound  of  “Morning  Bell”  and 
“Motion  Picture  Soundtrack.” 
Yorke’s  lyrics  are  still  heavy  on 
vivid,  descriptive,  and  claustro¬ 
phobic  imagery. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  on  Kid  A  that  could  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  “hit”  single,  save  for 
possibly  “The  National  Anthem,” 
“Optimistic”  or  “Idioteque.”  Of 
course,  bands  concerned  with 
scoring  top-ten  hits  don't  make 
records  like  this  either.  The  CD’s 
artwork  and  packaging  also  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  conceptual  music 
that  comprises  Kid  A.  Also,  a 
special  secret  tip  for  anyone  who 
does  go  out  to  purchase  a  copy; 
if  you  pry  open  the  inside  of  the 
jewel  case  where  the  CD  itself 
goes,  there  is  another  booklet 
contained  inside  with  weird  car- 
toon-ish  drawings  and  bizarre, 
nonsensical  poetic  ramblings. 

With  every  ounce  of  then- 
street  “cred”  intact.  Radiohead 
deliver  an  engaging  CD  that 
challenges  its  listeners  to  change 
and  grow  along  with  the  band, 
and  strives  to  take  its  music  to 
new  and  innovative  levels  of  cre¬ 
ativity,  like  any  good  art  should 
do.  Anyone  who  already  enjoys 
Radiohead’s  forays  into  the 
abstract  and  experimental  realms 
of  space  will  most  likely  appreci¬ 
ate  Kid  A  for  its  inventiveness 
and  daring.  Those  who  didn’t 
understand  the  first  go  around 
probably  won’t  get  it  this  time 
either. 


Play  steals  audiences  heart 

* 


■•by-Kristi  Brosmer'  —  ‘ 

Editbr  in  Chief  '  ' 

Love,  betrayal,  murder,  and 
the  heroine’s  suicide.  I  thought 
“Hedda  Gabler,”  the  first  play  I 
had  seen  at  PNC,  was  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  Ibsen’s 
famous  play.  The  actors  and 
actresses,  the  set,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  were  so  unique  and  full  of 
talent  that  I  assumed  it  would  be 
the  best  play  I  would  ever  see  at 
the  small  university.  Well,  I 
gladly  admit  I  was  wrong. 

The  cast,  direction,  set,  and 
the  selected  play  all  culminated 
to  create  an  excellent  and  inex¬ 
pensive  Sunday  afternoon. 

“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  is  a 
timeless  story  of  three  sisters 
who  are  equally  complex  charac- 


Joe  Maxwell  (Doc  Porter)  and  Rachel  Neal  (Meg  Magrath)  share  a  drink  to  old  love  on  stage. 
(Photo  provided  by  Campus  Relations) 


ters,  whose  differences  threaten 
to  destroy  their  relationships, 
and  even  their  lives. 

The  deeply  emotionally 
charged  plot  is  set  against  a 
backdrop  of  death,  betrayal  and 
anger.  The  past  is  easily  woven 
with  the  here  and  now  (which  is 
actually  Hazlehurst,  Mississippi, 
1974). 

Lenny  Magrath  (Lisa  Aplin) 
enters  her  house,  sitting  down  to 
blow  out  the  candles  of  her  birth¬ 
day  cookie,-  that’s  right,  birthday 
cookie.  So  it  begins.  Lenny  rep¬ 
resents  the  meek  and  mild  nurse- 
like  character.  She  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  take  the  place  of  her 
deceased  mother.  However,  she 
is  surprisingly  strong  when 
defending  her  family. 

(continued  on  page  nine) 
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What’s  your  sign?  Check  out  what  the  future  holds  for  you 


by  Madame  Jessica 
trained  in  the  future  arts 

Scorpio  (Oct.  23-  Nov. 
21):  It’s  about  time  for 
you  to  get  out  and  start 
being  more  involved. 

With  this  being  the  year 
of  the  Olympics  and  the 
Presidential  Election, 
you  can’t  help  feeling  a 
little  patriotic!  Go  out 
and  visit  the  Student 
Government,  or  if  you’re 
feeling  really  ambitious, 
start  your  own  club! 
Lucky  colors:  Red, 
White,  and  Blue 

Sagittarius  (Nov.  22- 
Dec.  21):  So  the  days 
of  chillin’  at  the  beach 
are  over.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  fun  has  to 
stop.  Winter  can  be 
fun,  too.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  built  a 
snowman  or  made  snow 
angels?  Have  a  little 
outdoor  fun  in  the  snow, 
but  don’t  forget  your  mit¬ 
tens!  Lucky  color: 

Snow  White 

Capricorn  (Dec.22- 
Jan.  19):  You  are  a 
leader-of-the-pack  and 
you  always  have  been. 
You  always  make  it  a 
point  to  go  out  and  get 
what  you  want  and  ask 
questions  later.  But, 
watch  who  you  push  out 


of  your  way.  It  could  be 
someone  you’ll  need 
later.  Try  stepping  aside 
and  letting  someone 
else  have  an  opinion. 
You  never  know,  you 
just  might  agree.  Lucky 
color:  Transparent 

Aquarius  (Jan.  20- 
Feb.  18):  You  are 
always  on  the  go. 
Between  school,  work 
and  your  personal  life, 
you  have  been  taking 
on  way  too  much. 
Remember  that  cheesy 
old  saying  “stop  and 
smell  the  roses?”  Well, 
that’s  what  you  need  to 
do.  Take  a  day  off  from 
work,  put  down  that 
schoolbook,  and  go  for 
a  walk.  It  will  do  you 
good  to  just  enjoy  taking 
a  break.  Lucky  color: 
Rose  Red 

Pisces  (Feb.  19-  March 
20):  You  don’t  take 
enough  pride  in  your¬ 
self.  Just  remember 
that  everyone  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  his  or  her  own 
way,  and  you’re  worth  it! 
Now  is  a  great  time  for 
you  to  show  how  much 
you  appreciate  yourself. 
Buy  yourself  something 
expensive.  Pamper 
yourself  with  something 
that  you  usually  would¬ 
n’t.  It’ll  make  you  feel 


better  and  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Lucky  color: 
Sterling  Silver 

Aries  (March  21-  April 

19) :  You’ve  been 
strapped  for  cash  lately 
with  Christmas  coming 
up  and  all  those  credit 
card  bills  due.  Don’t 
worry!  The  cash  flow 
should  start  adding  up 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Just  be  careful  how 
much  you  spend  and 
watch  out  for  those 
unexpected  expenses. 
Lucky  color:  Dollar  Bill 
Green 

Taurus  (April  20-  May 

20) :  It  seems  like 
you’ve  been  seeing 
more  of  the  moon  than 
you  have  of  the  sun  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  It 
might  be  more  fun  to  be 
out  partying  all  night 
now,  but  finals  are 
sneaking  up  soon.  Get 
some  rest  or  you’ll  be 
taking  those  classes 
again  next  semester. 
Lucky  color:  Midnight 
Blue 

Gemini  (May  21-  June 

20):  Christmas  is-com- 
ing  up  so  stop  being  so 
selfish.  X-mas  is  a  time 
for  giving  and  getting. 
Spend  some  cash  on 
your  buds  this  year  and 


you’ll  appreciate  what 
you  get  in  return.  Lucky 
color:  X-mas  Tree 
Green 

Cancer  (June  21-  July 
22):  You’ve  been  feel¬ 
ing  lonely  lately,  haven’t 
you?  Cheer  up!  Look 
around  at  all  the  friends 
you  have  right  in  front  of 
you.  If  that  doesn’t 
work,  go  buy  yourself  a 
big  ol’  box  of  chocolate 
and  enjoy!  Feel  great 
about  yourself  and  wait 
until  after  the  holidays  to 
worry  about  the  calo¬ 
ries.  Lucky  color: 
Chocolate  Brown 

Leo  (July  23-  Aug.  22): 
Your  luck  has  seemed 
to  disappear  these  last 
few  weeks.  Don’t  worry, 
it  will  get  better!  Just 
survive  the  finals  and 
the  ever-stressful  event 
of  family  through  the 
holidays.  Next  year  will 
be  one  of  your  luckiest 
ever  (make  sure  you’ve 
got  your  Powerball  tick¬ 
et  on  Jan.  1)  if  you  can 
hold  out  that  long! 

Lucky  color:  none 
(sorry!) 

Virgo  (Aug.  23-  Sept. 
22):  You’ve  been  under 
so  much  stress  that 
your  health  is  the  last 
thing  on  your  mind. 


Your  daily  cup  of  joe  is 
hardly  considered  a 
nutritious  breakfast,  and 
skipping  lunch  is  helping 
out  about  as  much  as 
dinner  at  the  golden 
arches.  Your  on-the-go 
eating  habits  may  work 
for  now,  but  when  the 
stress  catches  up  with 
you,  you’ll  wish  you  had 
listened  when  mom 
said,  “an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.” 
Lucky  color:  Apple  Red 

Libra  (Sept.  23-  Oct. 
22):  You  always  start 
out  the  semester  with 
great  study  habits,  but 
ever  since  fall  break, 
they  have  slowly  been 
declining.  Watch  out, 
the  finals  have  a  way  of 
sneaking  up  on  you.  It’s 
about  that  time  in  the 
semester  (again).  Time 
to  quit  slacking  off  and 
get  some  studying  in.  It 
will  do  you  good  to  do 
some  studying  now 
instead  of  the  night 
before.  Lucky  color:  #2 
Pencfl  Yellow. 


Editor’s  Note: 

The  above  horoscopes  are 
for  entertainment  purposes 
only.  If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions  for  Madame  Jessica, 
please  send  them  to  The 
Spectator,  LSF  134. 
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The  “Me”  Generation  Belongs  in  the  Past 


Editors  Note: 

The  Spectator  welcomes 
student  input  and  editorials 
and  feature  writings. 


by  Jan  Lanning 
Student  Feature 

“We  must  not,  in  trying  to 
think  about  how  much 
we  can  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence,  ignore  the  small 
daily  differences  we  can 
make.”  -Marion  Wright 
Edelman 

The  Indiana  Campus 
Compact  recently  had 
their  Northwestern 
Indiana  regional  meeting 
at  Valparaiso  University. 
ICC  is  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  committed  to  fos¬ 
tering  the  values  and 
skills  of  citizenship  in 


students  through  public 
and  community  service. 

Among  a  variety  of 
eloquent  speakers,  such 
as  V.U.  President  Harre; 
Kaytie  Frey,  Assistant 
Director  of  COPC;  and 
Pat  Swanson,  Service 
Learning  Coordinator  of 
the  Valparaiso 

Community  Schools, 
were  four  high  school 
students  who  sat  close 
by  during  the  meeting. 

During  lunch,  it  was 
amusing  to  listen  to  them 
discussing  weekend 
plans,  including  the 
Friday  football  game, 
mutual  friends,  and  col¬ 
lege  searches.  After 
lunch,  these  students 
showed  what  remark¬ 
able  young  people  they 


are.  Starting  with  a 
group  of  eight,  and  now 
at  forty  strong  and  grow¬ 
ing,  these  teens  have 
dedicated  part  of  their 
time  to  service  learning 
(community  service). 
Primarily  working  with 
the  elderly  in  the  local 
community,  they  have 
developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  five  programs 
that  incorporate  their 
personal  and  scholastic 
interests.  Their  spirit 
and  tenacity  was  more 
inspiring  than  any  other 
speech  given  over  the 
morning.  It  was  also 
rather  shaming. 

A  question  was 
brought  up  by  an  attend¬ 
ing  professor,  who  asked 
how  the  non-traditional 


student  could  possibly 
have  time  for  volunteer 
work  with  their  busy 
schedules  of  work,  fami¬ 
lies,  economic  concerns, 
schooling,  etc.  The  four 
high  school  students 
looked  amazed  that  the 
question  would  even  be 
considered.  “It’s  simply 
a  matter  of  arranging  pri¬ 
orities  and  making  time,” 
they,  concurred.  Their 
attitude  is-  that  service 
learning  is  a  natural  and 
vital  part  of  our  education. 

Many  young  students 
are  now  being  taught  the 
value  of  learning  and 
application  through  vol¬ 
unteering  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  endless,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  primary 


interests  are,  including 
victim  advocates,  men¬ 
toring,  literacy  training, 
assistance  to  the  ill,  con¬ 
struction,  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  For  people  who  pre¬ 
fer,  there  are  many 
behind-the-scenes 
options  available  such 
as  computer  support  and 
telephone  work. 

There  is  a  great  need 
in  our  community  for  the 
experience,  talents,  and 
compassions  of  PNC 
students.  Please  look 
around  you  for  opportu¬ 
nities  to  step  out  of  your¬ 
self  and  turn  our  society 
back  into  a  village.  The 
future  of  many 
Americans  depends  on 
the  revitalization  of  the 
community. 
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An  outdated  system 
belongs  to  the  past 


Why  I  voted  “yes”  on  Nader 


by  Jessica  Lowery 
Beat  Editor 

If  I  remember  my  govern¬ 
ment  class  correctly,  the 
United  States  Electoral 
College  is  a.  system  in 
which  a  set  number  of 
electors  from  each  state 
cast  their  official  votes  for 
the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United 
States.  This  system  was 
originally  established 
because,  in  the  opinion  of 
our^i'fQun.dtng  fathers," 
most  Americans  were  not 
educated  enough  to  make 
an  informed  decision  con¬ 
cerning  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  office. 

OK,  so  there  are  people 
who  can’t  even  manage  to 
decide  what  to  eat  for 
breekfdst,Tet'aldhe  vote  for 
president.  But  with  today’s 
technology,  do  we  really 
still  need  the  Electoral 
College? 

Between  newspapers, 
radio,  MSNBC  and  CNN,  I 
have  learned  a  bit  more 
than  I  care  to  know  about 
Al  Gore  and  George  W. 
Bush  in  the  past  few 
months.  The  American 
public  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  last  200  years 
and  has  been  learning 
more  and  more  about  its 
public  officials. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  feel 
that  if  I  can  carry  on  a  polit¬ 
ical  discussion  with  my  12- 
year-old  cousin,  then  your 
average  18-year-old 
should  have  the  education 
required  to  make  an 
informed  choice  for  president. 

And  while  we’re  on  the 
subject  of  18-year-olds,  I 
would  like  to  address  all  of 
those  out  there  who  won¬ 
der  why  the  voter  turnout  is 
always  so  low  for  younger 
age  groups.  I  am  a  19- 
year-old  who  has  cast  her 
first  vote  in  this  year’s  elec¬ 
tion,  and  I  understand  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  moti¬ 
vated  to  vote.  It’s  a  little 
hard  to  imagine  that  “my 
vote  counts”  when  I  head¬ 
ed  out  the  polling  station 
doors  on  Nov.  7  with  the 
Democratic  Candidate  on 
my  ballot;  I  live  in  Indiana 
where,  as  many  Hoosiers 
know,  the  electoral  votes 
always  go  to  the 
Republican  candidate. 

So  where  and  how  did 
my  vote  count?  It  certainly 


didn't  truly  count  for  Al 
Gore,  because  Bush  was 
awarded  the  12  electoral 
votes  from  Indiana  almost 
immediately  when  the  vote 
tallies  started  coming  in. 

So  again,  where  exactly 
did  my  vote  count? 

Brainstorming  about  the 
Electoral  College,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  my  dad,  we 
considered  a  few  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  current  method. 
What  about  the  popular 
vote?  This,  in  theory, 
sound?  lik©  a  great  idea, 
right?  Whoever  more  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  be  president 
will  be  elected,  correct? 
Then  it  will  feel  more  like 
my  vote  “counts.” 

But  consider  the  cam¬ 
paign  trail  logistics  for  the 
nominee  of  a  popular  vote 
election.  Ne\Jv  York, 
California,  Texas,  and  the 
now-infamous  Florida 
.would  be  priority  number 
one,  and  that’s  about  it. 
Can  you  imagine  Bush  or 
Gore  stopping  in  little  ol’ 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  as 
Clinton  did  during  his  1996 
campaign,  if  they  were 
counting  on  the  popular 
vote? 

Then  a  second  option 
seemed  feasible.  There 
could  be  one  elector  per 
county  of  each  state.  This 
system  would  make  it  more 
personalized  because 
there  would  be  one  person 
representing  a  lot  less  peo¬ 
ple.  For  me  personally,  I 
can  actually  visualize  my 
vote  “counting,”  as  LaPorte 
County  voted  mostly 
Democratic  this  election. 

The  problem  with  this 
system  is  that  it  would  take 
away  from  the  population. 
If,  for  example,  there  were 
six  million  people  in  one 
county  and  20,000  in 
another,  they  would  each 
get  one  vote  a-piece. 

Well,  sadly,  I  don’t  have 
a  happy  ending  for  this  arti¬ 
cle,  or  even  a  plausible 
solution  for  this  dilemma 
for  that  matter.  So,  what 
does  America  do  with  the 
Electoral  College?  I  don’t 
have  a  solution.  Maybe 
Americans  should  vote  on 
it!  All  I  know  for  sure  is  that 
the  current  system  is  hard¬ 
ly  an  encouraging  aspect 
to  voting  or  representative 
of  the  popular  vote  in 
America. 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

I  consider  voting  one’s  con¬ 
science  as  being  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  in  a  democra¬ 
cy.  So  imagine  my  naive  shock 
when  my  friends,  family, 
employees,  acquaintances,  and 
people  I  really  didn’t  know,  told 
me  I  ought  not  throw  my  vote 
away  on  a  candidate  in  whom  I 
actually  instill  my  faith. 

Yes,  I  am  one  of  those  terrible 
people  who  voted  for  Ralph 
Nader  and  jeopardized  Al  Gore 
‘s  chances  of  winning  the  elec¬ 
tion  (not  that  I  would  have  voted 
for  Gore  anyway).  So  I  have 


out  a  reciprocated  accountabili¬ 
ty.  However,  both  candidates 
plan  to  cut  welfare  for  the  poor. 
Instead  of  government  function¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  people  who 
can’t  protect  themselves,  like 
children,  the  elderly,  those 
unable  to  work  and  discriminat¬ 
ed  individuals,  they  eagerly  sup¬ 
port  the  rich  and  powerful. 

I  was  most  surprised  with 
Gore’s  stance  on  censorship, 
which  changed  regularly  over  the 
course  of  his  campaign,  that  and 
his  defense  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  proven  to 
be  full  of  error  and  injustice, 
especially  for  minorities.  More 
concerning  was  Bush’s  inability 


for  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I’d 
rather  abstain  from  the  corrupt 
process  altogether  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Nader  points  out  that  no  one 
minded  affirmative  action  for 
white,  protestant  men  in  this 
country.  He  maintains  that  cor¬ 
porations  should  be  held 
accountable  and  corporate 
crimes  should  be  punished.  He 
contends  that  we  should  end  the 
expensive  drug  war  and  find  bet¬ 
ter  ways  to  decrease  drug  abuse, 
and  legalize  marijuana.  He 
advocates  ridding  ourselves  of 
toxicity  and  nuclear  power  in 
order  to  clean  the  environment. 
He  believes  government  should 
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decided  to  actively  voice  why  I 
chose  as  I  did,  to  vote  for  him  , 
and  not  for  the  other  two. 

Neither  George  Bush  nor  Al 
Gore  appealed  to  me  in  the  way  I 
feel  a  candidate  should.  Gore 
and  Bush  have  done  two  things 
that  jsolated  so  many  people  dur¬ 
ing  their  campaigns;  they  both 
lied  about  their  records  and  the 
reality  of  solutions  proposed. 
Another  problem  was  their 
refusal  to  tackle  certain  issues, 
like  the  drug  war,  housing  for  the 
poor  and  problems  with  race  and 
sex  in  this  country.  Gore’s  cam¬ 
paign  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that 
Nader  was  gay  in  one  of  their 
commercials  in  order  to  mm 
people  against  him,  which  had 
the  opposite  impact  on  me. 

This  brings  me  to  Nader’s 
campaign.  Even  if  you  disagree 
with  his  views  on  certain  issues, 
at  least  he  tells  voters  exactly 
what  he  thinks.  His  main  point 
is  that  big  business  receives  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  the 
government  without  very  much 
influence  over  what  they  do  to 
workers  and  the  environment. 
Both  Gore  and  Bush  readily 
accept  welfare  for  the  rich  with¬ 


to  recognize  the  real  definition 
of  Affirmative  Action.  These  are 
the  men  who  will  potentially 
lead  our  country?  Obviously 
people’s  lives  are  of  no  concern 
to  them. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is 
that  I  believe  what  Nader  says 
about  Gore  and  Bush  to  be  true; 
they  are  corporate  whores  and  I 
refuse  to  be  one  of  their  Johns.  I 
see  it  in  their  ideas,  their  records 
and  their  actions.  Of  course,  just 
as  I  voted  for  Nader  and  publicly 
voice  my  choice  for  doing  so, 
everyone  else  has  the  right  to  do 
the  same.  What  bothers  me  the 
most  is  the  uninformed  and 
robotic  arguments  I  hear. 
Everyone  says  my  vote,  and  oth¬ 
ers  like  mine,  cost  Gore  the  elec¬ 
tion.  To  them  I  say.  Gore  would 
have  never  won  Indiana  and 
everyone  knows  this  to  be  true. 
So  if  you  see  a  vote  for  Nader  as 
a  waste,  then  you  must  concur 
that  voting  for  Gore  in  Indiana 
was  just  as  much  of  a  waste. 
Furthermore,  can  the  actions  of 
Nader  be  blamed  for  Gore’s 
inability  to  truly  speak  his  mind 
about  the  issues  in  order  to  gain 
votes?  I  don’t  believe  in  voting 


stay  out  of  the  bedrooms  of  con¬ 
senting  adults  if  no  one  is  hurt  by 
their  actions.  He  not  only  argues 
that  public  schools  should  be 
reformed  and  -less  segregated, 
but  that  standardized  tests 
should  be  reformed.  His  plat¬ 
form  is  one  of  free  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  all.  He  believes  free  or 
inexpensive  housing  and  health 
care  should  be  a  right.  His  plat¬ 
forms  ensure  that  women  are 
entitled  to  safe  reproductive  des¬ 
tiny,  Native  Americans  have 
more  sovereignty  and  an  end  to 
racial  and  sexual  discrimination. 
He  doesn’t  believe  in  ending  our 
freedom  to  bear  arms,  but  to 
eliminate  guns  going  to  crimi¬ 
nals,  children  and  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble. 

Most  will  say  these  things  are 
impossible,  but  if  we  ended  the 
expensive  drug  war,  stopped  giv¬ 
ing  big  business  welfare  checks 
and  became  less  concerned  with 
our  military  complex,  then  we 
might  correct  a  lot  of  the  ills  we 
face  in  this  diseased  world. 
These  are  the  reasons  over  two 
million  others,  and  I,  voted  for 
Nader  and  LaDuke.  We  are  peo¬ 
ple,  not  machines,  and  our  con- 


These  views  are  not  those  expressed  by  the  entire  Spectator  staff,  nor  are  they  the  collective  views  of 
PNC.  If  you  would  like  to  offer  your  opinions  or  feedback  on  any  Spectator  editorial,  then  please 
drop  us  a  line. 
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PNC  Offers  New  Choices  for 
2000-01  Spring  Semester 


New  Foreign  Languages  Lab 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

PNC  is  offering  its  2000 
spring  semester  students  some 
new  educational  opportunities. 

Beginning  next  semester,  IDIS 
482,  IDIS  490,  IDIS  473, 

Spanish  335,  Political  Science 
141,  Political  Science  344, 

English  232  and  IDIS  490  will 
be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

IDIS  482,  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  in  Sexuality. 

Scholarship  on  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Issues,  will  focus  op  gay,  les¬ 
bian,  bisexual,  and  toinsgcwfcr 
issues.  According  to  Dr.  Joanne 
Uischel,  the  course’s  instructor, 

“Three  main  areas  will  be  exam¬ 
ined:  gay  and  lesbian  history; 
the  homosexual  minority  in  fee 
United  States,  and  legal  aspects 
of  sexual  orientation” 

miS  490,  Men,  Women  and 
Madness,  Will  also  be  taught  by 
Urschel.  The  class  will  focus  cm 
the  effect  gender  plays  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  men¬ 
tal  disorders.  Urschel  com¬ 
ments,  "Historically,  mental 
health  has  understood  women 
and  men  to  be  different.”  The 
class  will  explore  how  social 

and  cultural  imperatives  of  gen-  Studies:  Greed  and  Gold 
der  have  influenced  diagnosis  Literature.  According 
and  treatment  of  mental  disor¬ 
ders. 

miS  473,  Blacks  in 
Hollywood  Film,  will  examine 
racial  representations  in  film 
and  discuss  how  the  representa¬ 
tions  are  produced.  Dr. 

Chaisson,  the  course’s  instruc¬ 
tor,  explains,  "Through  media 
images  we  come  to  understand 
the  ways  in  which  racial  repre¬ 
sentations  serve  as  sources  of 
knowledge,  in  effect,  teaching 
us  what  it  means  to  be  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  race  in  this  society’."  The 
course  will  also  examine  the 
efforts  of  minority  filmmakers 
to  improve  their  film 
representations. ' 

Dr.  Lorente-Murphy  will  be 
offering  Spanish  335,  The 
Literature  of  the  Spanish- 
Specking  People  in  the  United 
States.  Tils  course  satisfies  fee 
Curriculum  2000  core  require* 

.mept  in  die  School  of  . . 

Arts  for  Racial  and  Ethan;  to  addition  to  these  classes 
Diversity.  No  knowledge  of  fee  several  other  course*  will  in- 
Spanish  language  is  necessary,  offered  far  fee 
and  the  class  will  Ik*  held  M  spring.  ’ 
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ly”  The  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  will  also  be 
examined.  Issues  such  as  terror¬ 
ism,  poverty,  immigration,  and 
the  relevance  to  Americans  will 
be  examined  as  well. 

Political  Science  344, 
Introduction  to  the  Politics  of 
the  Third  World,  will  also  be 
taught  by  S warts.  According  to 
Swarts,  "In  this  class,  as  the  title 
implies,  we  will  be  examining 
the  societies  and  politics  of  the 
number  of  commies  in  the  Third 
World-including  the  Middle 
East,  Mib-Saharan  Africa,  and 
Larin  America/'  Focus  wfe  be 
or.  flu:  major  pr<>Nerat  of  the 
'it  \\  rh  hie  so  . 

turns-  !>:•  diem  Swans  also  com- 
mc-nls,  "Readings  for  this  dav, 
should  he  quite  interesting  to 
students  as  well  Instead  of  a 
typical  textbook,  students  will 
read  some  fascinating  primary 
source  material  from  people  in 
the  Third  World,  including  a 
novel  about  Africa,  letters  from 
Burma,  and  a  book  about  people 
living  in  a  trash  dump  just 
across  the  border  in  Tijuana, 
Mexico.” 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler  will  be 
offering  English  232,  Thematic 

in 
to 

Buckler,  “This  course  will 
examine  closely  a  number  of 
texts  flora  various  periods  and 
areas  of  the  world  that  focus  on 
avarice,  the  human  obsession 
with  riches,  or  a  desire  to 
acquire  more  of  what  one 
already  possesses  or  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  have."  While 
the  course's  reading  selections 
will  be  based  on  fee  theme  of 
greed,  other  aspects  such  as  plot, 
character,  language  style,  histor¬ 
ical  context,  human  nature,  reli¬ 
gion,  violence,  philosophy,  and 
morality  are  included. 

IDIS  490,  Historical  Study  of 
Victorian  Women’s  Prose,  will 
be  offered  by  Dr.  Susan 
Hillabold.  The  class  will  focus 
on  women's  anthology  reading, 
selected  Victorian  texts  and  then 
male  counterparts  These- 
women  were  at  tire  top  of  iheir 
fields  m  'journalism,  ‘.omul 


by  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy 
Foreign  Languages 

Coordinator 

A  new,  technologically 
advanced  laboratory  has  been 
added  to  the  Foreign 
Languages  program.  The 
Foreign  Language  Lab  is 
operating  in  Tech  353  and  is 
open  Monday  through 
Thursday.  The  Lab  consists  of 
twelve  individual  stations, 
each  equipped 
with  a  comput-  p.*|g| 
er,  a  video 
component, 
and  a  cassette 
player. 

Students  in 
Foreign 
Languages  can 
fulfill  their  lab 
and  computer 
requirements 
for  class  and 
also  practice 
and  fine-tune 
their  skills.  The 
Computer 
Study  Module 
offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  review  of 
vocabulary, 
verb  tenses,  and  other  gram¬ 
matical  points  to  be  mastered. 
Such  review  is  especially 
helpful  in  preparation  for  a 
test  or  quiz. 


To  enhance  auditory  per¬ 
ception,  CD-ROM  devices 
offer  students  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  spoken  target 
language  while  simultaneous¬ 
ly  reading  dialogue.  Students 
can  check  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  by  taking  a  short  quiz 
and  receiving  evaluation  after 
each  chapter. 

To  further  develop  auditory 
skills,  cassette  tapes  provide  a 


Prof.  Cynthia  Grindlay  aids  Caroline  Maslankowski  in  the  new 
foreign  language  lab.  (Spectator  photo/Nick  Kravetz) 


chance  to  engage  in  activities 
involving  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  portion  of  the  tutorial 
material  and  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  based  on  conversations 


and  listening  activities. 

The  Foreign  Languages 
Lab  also  offers  tutoring  in 
Spanish  to  all  students.  This 
one-on-one  assistance  may  be 
beneficial  to  those  wishing  to 
improve  their  grades  or  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  language. 

Lastly,  Foreign  Language 
Placement  Tests  are  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  Lab.  These  may 
be  given  at  two 
different  levels 
of  French, 
German,  or 
Spanish.  These 
tests  ;  are 
described  in 
more  detail  in 
each  semester’s 
schedule  of 
classes. 

Professor 
Cynthia 
Grindlay  (Ext. 
5690/568$)  is 
the  Language 
Lab 
Supervisor.  Dr. 
Silvia  Lorente- 
Murphy  (Ext. 
5271)  is  the 
the  Foreign 
Literatures 


Director  of 
Languages  and 
Programming. 
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(  u6an  writer." 

Political  Science  141,  “Se 
Gfetoffitefite  of  fee  World,  will  Ti> 
focus  on  politics  and  political  A 
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to  focus  on  Western  Europe,  but  the  class  desired  or  speak  wife 
in  this  class  we  will  be  expand-  their  adviser, 
ing  our  view  quite  substantial- 
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Lisa  Aplin,  Nichole  R.  Sheaffer,  and  Tracy  Lo  Presto  (left  to  right)  engage  in 
a  friendly  family  fight  on  stage  daring  the  PNC  Players  presentation  of 
“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  (Huto  provided  by  Campus  Relations) 


(continued  from  page  one) 

of  Meg’s,  and  close  friend  of 
Lenny. 

The  final  character  to  enter  the 
stage  was  the  young,  intelligent 
lawyer,  Barnette  Lloyd,  played  by 
Patrick  Morley.  Trying  to  pay¬ 
back  Babe’s  husband  for  ruining 
his  fathers’  life,  he  chooses  to 
defend  Babe  against  him.  While, 
the  original  plan  was  to  publicly 
humiliate  his  enemy,  he  began  to 
have  true  feelings  for  his  client. 

The  cast  and  the  play  seemed 
to  be  well  received  by  audience 
members.  One  student  in  atten¬ 
dance,  Phillip  Budrick,  stated;  “It 
was  really  good.  It  was  really 
interesting.  I  feel  the  actors  and 
actresses  portrayed  the  time  era 
really  well.  It  was  quite  vivid. 
Congratulations  to  the  cast  and 
director  on  a  job  well  done.” 

Budrick  went  on  to  comment 
that  the  ability  to  pick  up  a  culture 
not  often  exposed  in  the  Midwest 
was  powerful;  “I  also  think  it  gave 
good  insight  into  the  Southern 
culture.” 

Cast  members  shared  the  pos¬ 
itive  feelings  of  the  audience;  “I 
enjoyed  working  with  Dr. 
Padberg,”  said  cast  member 
Morley,  “I  worked  with  him  last 
year  on  the  ‘Fantastiks.’  This  has 
been  a  good  cast  to  work  with.  I 


enjoyed  all  aspects  of  this  play, 
including  building  the  sets  wnich 
was  a  new  experience  for  me.” 

Morley  was  pleased  about  the 
large  turnout.  In  order  to  secure 
the  production  of  an  annual  play, 
a  large  audience  is  needed. 

“I  hope  people  will  continue  to 
come  out  to  these  plays  because 
we  need  the  support,”  Morley 
stated. 

Other  students  and  staff  help¬ 
ing  with  the  play  were  Charles 
Puetzer,  JoEllyn  Chadwick, 
Megan  Schammert,  Stephanie 
Baisden,  Brandon  Cook,  Jean- 
Ann  Morton,  Carisa  Dickerhoff, 
Kashawnta  Evans,  Missy  Hand, 
Jennifer  Racine,  Stephanie 


Baisden,  Kithy  Catania,  Jeff 
Domras,  Anne  Milcarek,  Brian 
Nelson,  Katherine  Rekart, 
Tammy  Richards,  Megan 
Schammert,  Kelly  Seabolt,  Dr. 
Scott  Smithson,  Shannon 
Stockstill,  Professor  John  Troyer 
and  Pam  Williams.  John  Padberg 
did  sound  recording. 

While  there  is  no  plan  for  a 
play  next  semester,  Padberg’s 
Oral  Interpretation, 

Communication  242,  class  will  be 
presenting  a  piece  as  part  of  the 
Odyssey  200  l’s  continued  com¬ 
mitment  to  artistic  expression  on 
the  PNC  campus. 

For  a  more  detailed  review  of 
the  play,  see  page  six  of  this  issue. 


2000-01  Centaurs’  Basketball 


Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Score,  W-0,  L-8 

Wed.,  Nov.  1 

IUNW-  “Kettle  Classic 

Gary,  IN 

I.U.  South  Bend  86-PNC  71 

Fri.,  Nov.  3 

Sat.,  Nov.  4 

Trinity  Christian 
University-Mitchell 
Memorial  Tournament 

Palos 

Heights,  IL 

Baret  College  1 13-PNC  84 

I.U.  Northwest  72-PNC  62 

Tues.,  Nov.  7 

Taylor  University 

Upland,  IN 

Taylor  70-PNC  45 

Fri.,  Nov.  10 

Sat.,  Nov.  1 1 

Asbury  Shootout 
Tourney 

Wilmore, 

KY 

Asbury  College  82-PNC  64 

Miami  of  Ohio  at  Middletown- 104-PNC  74 

Tues.,  Nov.  14 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago,  IL 

Moody  77-PNC  51 

Thurs.,  Nov.  16 

Calumet  College 

Hammond, 

IN 

Calumet  College  78-PNC  52 

2000-01  Centaur  Roster 


No. 

Name 

Height 

Year 

Position 

City/State 

10 

Frank  Montoleone 

6’1” 

Freshman 

Forward 

Portage,  IN 

11 

Bob  Kolada 

6’ 10” 

Freshman 

Center 

Valparaiso,  IN 

13 

Daniel  Kelley 

6’1” 

Freshman 

Guard 

Hebron,  IN 

15 

Chris  Scott 

6’0” 

Sophomore 

Guard 

DeMotte,  IN 

21 

Andy  Frisch 

6’1” 

Freshman 

Guard 

Martinsville,  IN 

22 

Brian  Ball 

6’1” 

Freshman 

Guard/Forward 

Portage,  IN 

24 

Mike  Pickering 

6’1” 

Junior 

Guard 

Portage,  IN 

25 

Shawn  Swift 

6 ’2” 

Freshman 

Forward 

Valparaiso,  IN 

30 

Mike  Cox 

6’3” 

Sophomore 

Forward 

Michigan  City,  IN 

34 

Jon  Hills 

6’4” 

Freshman 

Forward 

Valparaiso,  IN 

35 

Rusty  Hardstock 

6’6” 

Junior 

Center 

Chesterton,  IN 

40 

Jamison  Smith 

6’4” 

Junior 

Forward 

DeMotte,  IN 

Athletic  Director:  Paul  Gillikin,  Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Assistant  Coaches:  Jim  Parent  &  Dan 
Lewis,  Managers:  April  Haynes,  Tony  Kueck 


(continued  from  page  five) 

Her  obsessive  and  anal  char¬ 
acter  was  well  played  by  Aplin 
who  manically  went  from  cry¬ 
ing  helplessly  screaming  about 
Meg  eating  her  candy,  and 
chasing  her  cousin  with  a 
broom. 

The  beautiful  singer  want-to- 
be,  who  left  to  make  it  big  in 
California,  returned  home  for 
several  reasons,  some  for  her 
family  and  others  seemingly 
selfish.  Meg  Magrath  (Rachel 
Neal),  like  Lenny,  is  a  stereo¬ 
typed  kind  of  woman.  Her  fling 
with  an  unmarried  man  has 
even  her  cousin  calling  her  a 
whore.  In  reality,  she’s  trained 
herself  to  be  cold,  indifferent, 
and  manipulative  when  it  suits 
her.  Her  love/hate  relationship 
for  men  stems  from  her  hatred 
for  her  father  following  her 
mother’s  suicide.  The  greatest 
burden  was  her  childhood  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  mother’s  body. 
Neal  captures  her  indifference, 
materialism  and  need  for  atten¬ 
tion  (especially  by  men) 
through  her  quick  mannerisms 
and  flightiness. 

A  loveless  marriage,  a  for¬ 
bidden  love  and  a  sweet  nature 
(not  to  mention  her  sweet  tooth) 
make  up  the  character  Babe 
Botrelle  (Tracy  Lo  Presto)  the 
youngest  Magrath.  Presto’s 
smooth  Southern  accent,  cute¬ 
ness,  and  ability  to  eat  pure 
sugar  and  spread  it  all  over  her 
popcorn  with  a  straight  face 
completely  contrasted  with  the 
image  of  her  as  a  pedophile  (her 
lover  in  1 5)  and  attempted  mur¬ 
der. 

Chick  Boyle  (Nichole  R. 
Sheaffer)  lives  up  to  her  annoy¬ 
ing  name.  She’s  not  only  the 
annoying  neighbor,  but  she’s 
also  the  snobby  cousin.  She  is 
more  concerned  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  than  with  her  own 
family.  From  discarding  and 
applying  her  nylons  on  stage  to 


lecturing  poise,  Sheaffer  is  one 
of  the  best  actresses  at  using  her 
body  to  convey  emotion.  Even 
more  flighty  than  Meg, 
Sheaffer’s  angry  and  quick 
movements  echoed  her  charac¬ 
ters  emotion. 

The  lucky  lawyer,  Barnette 
Lloyd  (Patrick  Morley)  was 
chosen  to  defend  the  adorable 
Babe.  Morley  played  the  intel¬ 
ligent  lawyer  perfectly  with  this 
quiet  and  calm  southern  accent 
and  his  stiff  demeanor. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable 
to  see  both  men  who  played  the 
character  Doc  Porter  (Joe 
Maxwell  and  Brendan  G. 
Balfe).  However,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  given  by  Balfe  was 
strong  enough  as  to  make  his 
few  entrances  on  stage  memo¬ 
rable.  Even  though  he  was 
absent  from  much  of  the  on¬ 
going  action,  he  still  seemed 
like  he  was  present  on  the  stage. 

Most  surprising  was  the 
beautiful  set,  which  not  only 
completely  transformed  the 
normally  drab  lounge,  but  also 
made  the  play  seem  more  real¬ 
istic  than  I  imagined.  The  bot¬ 
tled  coke  from  the  refrigerator, 
the  copper  cake  pans  hung  like 
decor  on  the  wall,  and  the  jar  of 
cookies  seemed  jus  like  my 
great  aunt’s  house. 

The  only  problem  was  the 
inability  to  see.  However,  the 
cast  and  director  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  those  unfortunate 
circumstances.  Hopefully,  with 
our  new  student  union  building, 
the  administration  will  find  a 
way  to  help  with  seating. 

I  must  say  the  talented  cast, 
interesting  plot  and  elaborate 
stage  presentation  turned  into  a 
thought  provoking  and  enter¬ 
taining  day.  I  sincerely  hope, 
not  only  that  these  plays  contin¬ 
ue,  but  also  that  more  and  more 
people  participate  in  their  mak¬ 
ing  and  viewing.  Congrats  and 
a  job  well  done! 


We  would  like  to 
wish  our  students  a 
very  happy  hohday 
season  with  the 
annual 

Student  Open  House 
Tuesday,  December  5 
1p.m.  -  5  p.m. 

LSF  Cafeteria 

Com  and  enjoy  cookies  &  treats 

Sponsored  by  Student  Activities 


Interested  in  Sports?  The  Spectator  is  looking  for  Sports  writers  and  a  Sports  Editor.  Please  apply  by  e- 
mailing  us  at  spectator@pnrduenc.edu 
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Palm  B 


By  KARIN  MEADOWS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  Fla. 
(AP)  —  The  judge  supervising 
the  recount  in  Palm  Beach 
County  pleaded  Sunday  with 
counters  and  observers  to  be 
nice  to  one  another,  after  a  fra¬ 
cas  broke  out  when  a  counter 
accidentally  put  a  ballot  in  the 
wrong  stack. 

You  would  have  thought 
she’d  killed  14  people,”  County 
Judge  Charles  Burton,  a 
Democrat  and  chair  of  the  can¬ 
vassing  board,  said  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  late  Saturday. 

Tensions  have  been  running 
high  in  the  counting  room  since 
the  manual  recount  began 
Thursday  evening.  Observers 
have  repeatedly  complained 
about  alleged  mishandling  of 
ballots,  saying  counters  have 
improperly  touched  them,  put 
yellow  stickers  on  them,  even 
chipped  fingernail  polish  with 
one. 

Objections  waned  signifi¬ 
cantly  Sunday  morning,  but 
picked  up  as  the  day  dragged  on. 

Outside  the  Emergency 
Operation  Center,  families 


each  Judge  Urges  Rest 


rain  t 


dressed  in  their  Sunday  best 
milled  about  a  parking  lot  full  of 
reporters  and  television  crews. 
But  the  mood  was  decidedly 
more  mellow  than  the  previous 
few  days,  when  dueling  news 
conferences  would  be  held  fre¬ 
quently. 

In  fact,  there  were  no 
Republican 
spokesmen 
at  the  count¬ 
ing  hall 
Sunday,  and  lli||| 
f  e  w  | 

Democrats. 

"It  just 
seems  to 
have  picked 
up  a 

rhythm,” 
said  county 
spokes¬ 
woman 
Denise  Cote. 

"There’s  a 
lot  less  spin 
today.” 

Former  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher,  helping  the 
Gore  effort  in  Tallahassee,  was 
asked  if  he  thought  there  was 
any  foul  play  —  as  Republicans 
have  alleged  —  in  the  Palm 


Beach  count. 

"We’re  having  people  in 
there  watching  the  votes  being 
counted.  And  we’re  quite  willing 
to  abide  by  the  count  that’s  going 
on  at  the  present  time,”  replied 
Christopher,  who  was  taking  a 
stroll. 

After  Saturday’s  counting  was 


complete.  Bush  had  a  net  gain  of 
12  votes  with  31  of- the  531 
precincts  tallied.  The  canvassing 
board  said  they  had  actually 
counted  202  precincts,  but  they 
were  only  releasing  vote  totals 
from  precincts  where  no  ques¬ 


tionable  ballots  remained. 

State  Sen.  Ron  Klein  said  he 
preferred  to  get  all  the  numbers 
at  the  end. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I 
can  wait  till  the  end,”  Klein  said. 
"Whatever  comes  out  is  going 
to  be  speculated  and  spun.  Let’s 
get  it  done  and  do  it  the  right 
-way.”  » 

The 

|  counting 
*  resumed 
Sunday  at 
7:45  a.m. 
with  an 
admoni¬ 
tion  from 
Burton  to 
be:  more! 
civil  about 
pointing 
out  ques¬ 
tions  or 
improper 
handling. 

"The 

counter  shouldn’t  argue  with  the 
observer,  turn  around  and  say, 
‘What  are  you  blind?’  Point  it 
out  in  a  nice  way,  a  non- 
accusatory  way,”  Burton  said. 

Early  Sunday,  the  building 
was  evacuated  after  security 


officials  found  a  suspicious 
briefcase.  A  bomb-sniffing  dog 
was  called  in  around  12:15  a.m., 
but  nothing  was  found. 

It  turned  out  the  briefcase 
belonged  to  a  court  reporter  who 
didn’t  hear  an  announcement 
seeking  the  bag’s  owner,  said 
Palm  Beach  County  Sheriff’s  Lt. 
Patrick  Kenny.  On  Sunday,  secu¬ 
rity  officials  began  checking 
everyone’s  bag  at  the  door. 

Burton  said  they  hoped  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  recount  of  the  462,350 
ballots  by  Thanksgiving  Day  but 
warned  that  would  not  happen  if 
objections  continued  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate. 

He  also  said  people  in  the 
counting. room  should; nbt  be  so- 
concerned  about  stray  chads. 
Republicans  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  them.  Burton  recalled  an 
incident  late  Saturday  when  an 
observer  saw  a  misplaced  chad. 

I’m  telling  you  the  observ¬ 
er  went  crazy.  ‘There’s  a  chad  on 
the  floor!  Help!’”  Burton  said, 
laughing. 

Some  of  them  are  going  to 
fall  off,  and  that’s  fine,”  he  said. 
"I  think  they  were  selling  pack¬ 
ets  of  20  on  e-Bay.” 


(continued  from  page  1) 

this  process,  interviewing  out¬ 
going  officials  and  career 
bureaucrats  and  writing  posi¬ 
tion  papers.  But  the  transition 
office  doors  are  locked,  and  lit¬ 
tle  work  is  going  on. 

"People  are  watching  foot¬ 
ball,"  said  transition  expert 
Charles  O.  Jones  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  "and 
they  don't  understand  what  hap¬ 
pens  two  months  from  now 
when  you  lop  off  the  top  eche¬ 
lon  of  every  department  and 
agency  and  clean  out  the  White 
House  down  to  the  cooks. 
Transition  planning  is  always 
important,  but  it's  especially 
important  when  you've  had  a  tie 
election.  ...They  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  governing,  and 
instead  they're  going  in 
absolutely  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  burrowing  into  their  com¬ 
bative  campaign  mode." 

Karen  Hughes,  communica¬ 
tions  director  for  Bush,  recently 
expressed  trepidation  about  the 
lost  time. 

"The  General  Services 
Administration  is  telling  us 
they  have  keys  to  a  transition 
office  but  don't  know  who  to 
give  them  to,  and  the  FBI  wants 
to  talk  about  clearance  proce¬ 
dures  for  staff  but  they  don't 
know  who  to  meet  with," 
Hughes  said. 

Bush  aides  say  campaign 
officials  are  preparing  for  a 
transition,  although  the  gover¬ 
nor's  closest  confidantes  are 
throwing  their  full  energy  into 
hour-to-hour  legal  and  political 


survival. 

j  Meanwhile,  the  transition 
planning  for  Vice  President 
Gore,  said  to  be  less  extensive 
than  Bush's  before  Election 
Day,  appears  to  have  ground  to 
a  halt  as  attention  is  diverted  to 
Florida. 

"They  are  in  freeze  frame," 
said  a  source  who  had  been  in 
recent  contact  with  Gore  transi¬ 
tion  chief  Roy  Neel. 

For  Gore,  with  friendly  Clinton 
administration  officials  able  to 
stay  on  and  a  budget  going  to 
Congress  that  likely  reflects 
Gore's  prior¬ 
ities,  a  trun¬ 
cated  transi¬ 
tion  period 
may  not  be 
that  signifi¬ 
cant,  most 
transition 
veterans 
agree. 

But  for 
Bush,  who 
would  have 
to  re-staff  an 
entire  political  appointee  class, 
there  would  be  less  time  to 
select  Cabinet  and  White  House 
personnel  and  to  have  the  FBI 
and  other  background  checks 
completed  so  his  team  can  be 
put  in  place.  Bush  also  would 
need  time  to  rework  Clinton's 
proposed  budget. 

If  the  election  uncertainty 
ends  in  the  next  few  days, 
Brookings  Institution  transition 
expert  Paul  Light  says,  it  may 
be  mostly  "no  harm,  no  foul. 
But  any  further  delay  will  mean 
you  just  have  a  backlog"  on  a 


number  of  important  tasks  "that 
hurts  Bush  more  than  Gore 
because  he  needs  to  do  more." 
Heritage  Foundation  transition 
expert  Alvin  S.  Felzenberg  said 
that,  for  both  camps,  the  delay 
"is  going  to  hurt  a  lot.  It's  not 
crippling,  but  a  transition, 
under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
is  an  arduous  process,  and  the 
shortened  time  frame  makes  it 
more  so." 

The  president-elect,  particu¬ 
larly,  needs  this  time  to  change 
from  candidate  to  national 
leader.  "The  transition  gives  the 


winner  a  new  introduction  to 
the  American  people,"  said 
Mark  Gearan,  deputy  director 
of  the  1992  Clinton  transition. 
The  ceremonial  events,  the 
meetings  and  private  lunches  to 
thank  friends  and  to  reach  out  to 
adversaries  "help  build  a  hon¬ 
eymoon,"  Gearan  said,  so  the 
new  president  can  govern  effec¬ 
tively. 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  a 
longer  transition  might  be  most 
needed  to  soothe  post-election 
bitterness,  the  battle  in  Florida 
makes  that  reconciliation  peri¬ 


od  even  shorter. 

"In  a  limited-mandate  elec¬ 
tion,  the  ceremonial  activities 
become  even  more  important," 
Light  said. 

During  the  1988  transition, 
President  Reagan  took 

President-elect  Bush  for  lunch 
with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  and  in  1992, 
President-elect  Clinton  held  a 
marathon  economic  conference 
in  Little  Rock  with  business 
and  labor  people  to  show  off  his 
economic  bona  fides. 

The  transition  is  also  a  criti¬ 
cal  period  for  getting 
key  aides  in  place 
and  the  cumbersome 
clearance  process 
well  underway.  A 
shorter  transition 
may  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  -  especially  for 
Bush  -  to  get  all  his 
senior  people  vetted 
and  confirmed 
before  Congress 
recesses  in  the  fall  of 
2001,  Light  said. 

The  process,  like  a  pipeline, 
can  handle  just  so  many  people 
at  one  time.  Light  said.  In  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  those  appointees 
have  to  be  cleared  by  ethics 
officials,  the  White  House 
counsel's  office,  the  IRS  and 
the  FBI.  Such  clearances  can 
take  two  weeks  to  several 
months. 

The  Senate-confirmed  posi¬ 
tions  -  the  key  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  level  where  policy  is 
refined  and  implemented  -  are  a 
critical  layer  for  a  new  adminis¬ 


tration  to  get  into  place,  Light 
said,  and  a  short  transition  may 
mean  the  closely  divided  Senate 
will  be  processing  -  and  debat¬ 
ing  -  nominations  well  into 
2002. 

But  several  transition  veter¬ 
ans  see  a  bit  of  a  silver  lining  - 
as  long  as  the  delay  doesn't  last 
too  long. 

"This  delayed  transition  may 
actually  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise,"  Gearan  said  at  a 
Brookings  Institution  sympo¬ 
sium  Wednesday.  "...It  may 
actually  save  us  from  creating 
the  kind  of  massive  bureaucra¬ 
cy  sometimes  that  any  transi¬ 
tion  period  can  come  into,  with 
the  creation  of  working  groups 
and  cluster  groups  and  study 
groups  and  the  preparation  of 
briefing  books  and  documents 
from  anything  from  the  Tuna 
Commission  to  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

C.  Boyden  Gray,  former 
Bush  White  House  counsel  and 
director  of  the  office  of  transi¬ 
tion  counsel  for  Bush,  agreed. 
"Perhaps  this  will  help  us  avoid 
the  horrid  cluster  groups  and 
transition  teams  that  go 
marauding  through  the  federal 
agencies." 

A  relatively  brief  delay.  Gray 
said,  is  "not  as  dire  because 
you're  happy  to  work  with  the 
career  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
delays,  if  they  get  past 
Thanksgiving,  I  think  will  be 
very  serious  on  the  personnel 
front." 

Staff  writers  Mike  Allen  and 
Ceci  Connolly  contributed  to 
this  report. 
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Florida  Recounts  Continue,  Court  Looms 


By  Eun-Kyung  Kim 
Associated  Press 

Nearly  two  weeks  after 
Election  Day,  A1  Gore  and 
George  W.  Bush  scratched  for 
votes  in  Florida  on  Monday,  then 
dispatched  their  lawyers  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court  to  argue  the 
legality  of  the  hand  recounts 
under  way  in  three  counties. 

Miami-Dade  County  became 
the  latest  to  launch  a  full  recount 
by  hand,  joining  Broward  and 
Palm  Beach  as  the  Gore  cam¬ 
paign  looked  for  enough  votes  to 
overtake  Bush's  narrow  930 
lead. 

In  one  county,  at  least,  Bush 
appeared  to  be  holding  his  own. 
"There's  been  very  little 
change,"  in  the  margin  between 
the  two  men,  said  Judge  Charles 
Burton,  the  head  of  the  Palm 
Beach  County  canvassing  board. 

In  Miami-Dade,  Republicans 
said  local  officials  were  apply¬ 
ing  a  loose  standard  for  discern¬ 
ing  the  intent  of  voters,  a  step 
they  said  was  designed  to  boost 
Gore's  chances. 

With  the  two  sides  set  for  the 
midaftemoon  hearing,  a  carnival 
atmosphere  prevailed  outside  the 
domed  and  columned  Supreme 
Court  building.  Protesters  wan¬ 
dered  past  television  cameras, 
knots  of  reporters  and  a  line  of 
people  who  hoped  to  get  a  seat 
inside.  Many  in  line  were  Bush 
supporters  carrying  signs  such 
as  "Enough  is  Enough.  America 
has  Spoken.  Bush-Cheney." 

Across  the  state,  in  a  separate 
election-related  case,  a  circuit 
court  judge  rejected  a  request  for 
a  new  vote  in  Palm  Beach 
County.  Some  Gore  supporters 
have  complained  that  they  were 
confused  by  the  ballot  and  may 
have  cast  their  votes  inadvertent¬ 
ly  for  Pat  Buchanan. 

But  Judge  Jorge  Labarga  said 
he  didn't  have  the  authority  to 
order  another  vote. 

Gore  canceled  a  trip  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  choosing 
instead  to  address  an  annual 
family-policy  conference  via 

A  New  Year 


satellite.  "I  appreciate  this 
chance  to  speak  to  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court,"  he  dead- 
panned. 

Bush,  the  Texas  governor 
went  to  the  Capitol  in  Austin  for 
several  hours  of  work  Monday 
morning,  breezing  in  with  the 
words,  "Feeling  great." 

His  brother,  Florida  Gov.  Jeb 
Bush,  had  his  state's  image  in 
mind  Monday  morning.  "Don't 
be  left  with  the  impression  that 
because  we  can't  count  votes  that 
we  are  not  a  progressive  state," 
he  said. 

Gore  narrowly  won  the 
nationwide  popular  vote  and 
holds  a  slight  edge  over 
Bush  in  the  all-important 
Electoral  College  tally. 

But  neither  candidate 
will  reach  the  required 
270  electoral  votes  to  be 
declared  the  nation's 
43rd  president  without 
Florida's  25  electors. 

On  Monday,  a  circuit 
court  judge  turned  down 
a  request  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  where  some  vot¬ 
ers  complained  that  they 
were  confused  by  the 
ballot  and  did  not  cast 
their  votes  for  Gore  as 
they  had  intended.  Judge 
Jorge  Labarga  said  he 
didn't  have  the  authority 
to  order  another  vote. 

Prospects  for  an 


be  enhanced  if  all  Florida  voters 
had  their  ballots  hand  counted." 

Sensitive  to  Republican 
charges  that  Democrats  were 
systematically  challenging 
absentee  ballots  from  military 
personnel  overseas,  Graham  said 
military  votes  should  not  be  dis¬ 
counted  simply  because  they 
lacked  a  postmark. 

Election  officials  should 
"bend  over  backward"  to  have 
military  votes  count,  he  said  on 
NBC's  "Today  Show."  "The 
federal  law  provides  that  a  post¬ 
mark  is  not  required  for  overseas 
stationed  military  personnel." 

Gore  campaign  attorney 


Florida 

Springs 


Woman 


by  Ben  White 
The  Washington  Post 

There  wasn’t  a  lot  of  fanfare 
about  women  running  for  office 
this  year,  but  it  turns  out  female 
candidates  fared  well  in  the  2000 
election,  gaining  three  new 
Senate  seats  (and  possibly  a 
fourth,  depending  on  the  out¬ 
come  in  Washington  state)  and 
two  new  governorships.  But  they 
are  still  “vastly  underrepresent¬ 
ed”  in  political  office,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  Institute  for 


abrupt  end  to  the  election  dead¬ 
lock  were  highly  uncertain; 
Gore's  allies  were  not  ruling  out 
pressing  ahead  on  other  fronts  if 
the  state  Supreme  Court  did  not 
support  them,  and  Democratic 
Sen.  Bob  Graham  of  Florida, 
who  is  close  to  the  Gore  cam¬ 
paign,  said  on  the  morning  talk 
shows  Monday  that  the  state's 
entire  vote  should  be  counted 
again  by  hand. 

"What  we're  trying  to 
achieve  here  is  an  election  that 
has  credibility  by  the  American 
people,"  he  said  on  ABC's 
"Good  Morning  America." 
"That  credibility  would  likely 

r»  .  • i  Women’s 

OI  the  Policy 

Research. 

Overall, 
according  to 
the  report, 
women  will 
hold  at  least  72  seats  in  the 
House  and  Senate  next  year, 
compared  with  32  seats  in  1990.v 
Women  will  hold  five  of  the 
nation’s  governorships  and  will 
fill  22  percent  of  state  legislative 
seats  across  the  country.  But  six 
states— Alaska,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont — still  have  never 
sent  a  woman  to  Congress, 
according  to  the  report. 

No  state  received  an  A  grade 
for  women’s  political  participa¬ 
tion  from  the  institute,  which 


Election  officials  check  a  ballot  in 
County.  (WXIN-TV,  Indianapolis) 

David  Boies  Sen.  Joseph 
Lieberman,  Gore's  running 
mate,  said  Sunday  that  election 
officials  should  "take  another 
look"  at  discarded  military  bal¬ 
lots.  He  said  he  and  Gore 
"would  not  tolerate  a  campaign 
that  was  aimed  specifically  at 
invalidating  absentee  ballots 
from  members  of  our  armed  ser¬ 
vices." 

Montana  Gov.  Marc  Racicot 
complained  anew  on  NBC  about 
using  hand  tallying  instead  of 
machine  counting  as  final 
arbiter  of  the  Florida  vote. 
"There's  inadvertence,  there's 
negligence,  there  is  exhaustion 

rates  states  on  several  factors, 
including  voter  registration, 
voter  turnout  and  representation 
in  elective  office.  Several  states 
got  B’s,  including  Maine, 
Washington,  California  and 
Minnesota. 

Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  received  F’s. 

Take  a  Whack  at  ‘Butterfly 
Ballot’ 

Wonder  whether  you  could 
have' figured  out  the  “butterfly 
ballot”  in  Palm  Beach  County, 
Fla.?  Now  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  at  www.castyourfloridabal- 
lot.com,  which  features  a  click- 
able  version  of  the  notorious 
document. 

Of  the  71,673  site  visitors  that 
had  taken  the  butterfly  challenge 
as  of  Friday  afternoon,  71,526 


Palm 


that's  involved  in  this  process," 
he  said. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  filed 
legal  briefs  Sunday  with  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court,  which 
on  Saturday  told  Secretary  of 
State  Katherine  Harris  not  to 
certify  the  state  results  until  it 
decided  whether  to  allow  the 
hand  recounts  to  be  included. 

Bush's  lawyers  said  it  would 
be  unfair  "to  keep  the  state  and 
the  nation  on  hold"  during  inter¬ 
minable  recounts,  while  Gore's 
attorneys  argued  that  some 
counties  should  get  more  time  to 
complete  hand  tallies. 

The  Bush  campaign  said 
Harris,  a  Republican, 
has  the  authority  to  cer¬ 
tify  election  results 
without  accepting  hand 
counts.  It  also  said  that 
allowing  the  recounts 
to  continue  in  scattered 
Democratic -leaning 
counties  would  violate 
the  constitutional  rights 
of  voters  elsewhere. 

"The  selective  man¬ 
ual  recounts  authorize 
county  boards  to 
engage  in  arbitrary  and 
unequal  counting  of 
votes,  and  result  in  the 
disparate  treatment  of 
Florida  voters  based 
solely  on  where  within 
the  state  they  happen 
to  reside,"  Bush's 
lawyers  argued. 

Harris,  meanwhile,  tried  to 
distance  herself  from  the  presi¬ 
dential  rivals.  Gore's  supporters 
pointed  to  her  campaigning  for 
Bush  as  a  sign  of  bias. 

It  is  clear,  that  for  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans, 
the  object  is  to  win,  and  that  is 
understandable,"  Harris  said  in 
separate  court  filing.  "The 
stakes  are  very  high." 

Gore's  legal  team  asked  the 
court  to  set  a  generous  standard 
for  officials  to  "ascertain  the 
electorate's  will"  when  ballots 
were  punched  in  the  disputed 
presidential  election.  They  said 
local  election  officials  in  close 

(or  99.79  percent)  successfully 
clicked  on  the  hole  correspond¬ 
ing  to  their  candidate  of  choice. 
Only  84  visitors  goofed  and 
clicked  the  wrong  hole. 

And,  even  in  this  entirely  unsci¬ 
entific  Internet  poll,  the  race  for 
Florida  remained  too  close  to 
call,  with  35,993  clicks  for 
George  W.  Bush  and  35,485  for 
A1  Gore. 

DeLay  Lieutenants  Head  to 
Florida.  Although  House 
Majority  Whip  Tom  DeLay  (R- 
Tex.)  says  his  office  has  just 
done  a  little  research  into  the 
electoral  college  process  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  worst-case  scenario — 
an  electoral  victory  for  Vice 
President  Gore — Democrats 
remain  convinced  the  whip  is 
plotting  to  challenge  some  of 


cases  can  "determine  the  voter's 
intent"  by  closely  examining  the 
ballot. 

"It  seems  to  be  that  they're 
doing  everything  they  can  to 
stop  the  recounting  of  votes 
because  they're  slightly  ahead 
and  they  fear  that  after  the 
recounting  they  won't  be,"  said 
Lieberman,  who  appeared  on  all 
five  major  TV  news  shows 
Sunday. 

Bush  representatives  contin¬ 
ued  their  assault  on  the  Gore- 
backed  recounts,  depicting  the 
process  as  riddled  with  human 
error  and  Democratic  bias. 
Racicot  said  Gore  is  trying  to 
pad  his  vote  totals  by  changing 
ballot-checking  rules  in  south 
Florida. 

In  Broward  County,  Gore's 
count  by  Sunday  night  showed  a 
net  gain  of  108  votes,  with  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  609 
precincts  counted.  Set  aside  for 
the  time-being  were  ballots  with 
chads  —  the  tiny  pieces  of  paper 
in  a  punch-card  —  having  only 
one  of  four  comers  pierced  or 
showing  simply  a  dimple. 

Republicans  had  accused 
Broward's  three-member  can¬ 
vassing  board  of  bowing  to 
political  pressure  from 
Democrats  in  undoing  a  decision 
to  throw  out  ballots  that  did  not 
have  at  least  two  comers  poked 
out  of  the  chad. 

"The  Gore  campaign  now 
wants  to  lower  the  bar  because  it 
needs  more  votes,"  said  Ed 
fbzzuoli,  chairman  of  the  county  GOP 

Democrats  said  the  ruling 
allows  voters'  intentions  to  be 
noted.  "These  chad  marks  didn't 
get  on  the  ballot  by  osmosis," 
said  Democratic  attorney 
Charles  Lichtman. 

Miami-Dade  County  mechan¬ 
ically  sorted  ballots  by  machine 
Sunday  and  began  its  hand  count 
Monday.  Bush's  attorneys 
protested  the  action,  saying  it 
would  alter  the  delicate  ballots, 
but  a  circuit  judge  gave  the  go- 
ahead. 


Gore’s  electoral  votes  should  the 
presidential  standoff  come 
before  the  House. 

They  became  even  more  sus¬ 
picious  when  at  least  three  of 
DeLay’s  aides  decided  to  make 
the  trek  to  Florida  last  week  to 
serve  as  vote-count  watchers  for 
George  W.  Bush’s  campaign. 

But  according  to  DeLay 
spokesman  Jonathan  Baron, 
Democrats  have  nothing  to  fear. 
“The  Bush  campaign  has  been 
organizing  volunteers  to  assist  in 
Florida,  and  a  number  of  folks 
have  responded  to  their  request,” 
Baron  said  adding  that  none  of 
the  whip's  aides  were  in  the 
Sunshine  State  on  official  busi¬ 
ness.  “People  are  using  vacation 
time.” 
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O'Ban  non  Elected  Indiana  Governor 


By  The  Associated  Press 
INDIANAPOLIS  — 
Indiana  voters,  who  nar¬ 
rowly  gave  Democrat 
Frank  O’Bannon  a  first 
term  as  governor  in  1996, 
re-elected  him  to  a  second 
four  years  Tuesday  and 
ended  what  is  expected  to 
be  the  most  expensive 
campaign  in  state  history. 
O'Bannon's  victory  over 
Republican  David 


McIntosh  was  projected 
based  on  interviews  with 
voters  as  they  left  their 
polling  places.  The  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted  by 
Voter  News  Service  for  The 
Associated  Press  and  five 
television  networks.  The 
final  tab  between 
O'Bannon  and  McIntosh 
was  expected  to  top  $20 
million,  which  would 
exceed  the  approximate 
$18  million 

O'Bannon  and 
Republican 
Stephen 
Goldsmith  spent  in 
the  1996  guberna¬ 
torial  race. 

O'Bannon  won 
that  race  with  51.5 
percent  of  the 
vote,  compared 
with  46.7  percent 
for  Goldsmith. 
Polls  once  showed 
O'Bannon  trailing 
the  1996  race  by 
double-digits,  but 
his  victory  this 
year  never 

seemed  in  doubt. 
Over  the  past  few 
months,  indepen¬ 
dent  polls  showed 
him  with  double¬ 


digit  lead  over  McIntosh, 
the  state's  2nd  District  con¬ 
gressman  since  1994. 
O'Bannon,  who  served 
eight  years  as  lieutenant 
governor  under 

Democratic  Gov.  Evan 
Bayh  from  1989  to  early 
1997,  based  his  campaign 
on  a  theme  of  "what  is 
right  with  Indiana."  He 
touted  accomplishments 
during  his  first  term,  includ¬ 
ing  a  humming  economy, 
$1.5  billion  in  tax  cuts,  500 
more  police  on  the  streets 
and  improving  accountabil¬ 
ity  and  standards  in  public 
schools. 

An  old-style  Democrat 
from  Corydon  in  far  south¬ 
ern  Indiana,  O'Bannon  will 
turn  71  in  January  but  his 
age  never  became  a  seri¬ 
ous  factor  in  the  campaign. 
His  grandfatherly  image 
and  personal  liability  are 
cited  often  by  political 
observers  as  popular  with 
the  public.  The  victory 
makes  him  the  fourth 
straight  governor  to  win  a 
second  term  since  voters 
amended  the  state  consti¬ 
tution  in  1972  allowing  con¬ 
secutive  terms.  It  also  is 
the  fourth  consecutive  term 


served  by  a  Democrat  in  a 
state  that  hasn't  voted  for  a 
Democratic  presidential 
nominee  since  1964. 
McIntosh  based  much  of 
his  campaign  on  a  "guar¬ 
antee"  to  cut  property 
taxes  by  an  average  of  25 
percent  over  four  years.  He 
has  served  as  Indiana's 
2nd  District  congressman 
since  the  GOP  landslide  in 
1994. 

But  it  took  McIntosh 
months  to  provide  details 
on  how  he  would  fund  tax- 
cut  plan,  and  it  never 
seemed  to  give  him  the 
traction  he  sought. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of 
Indiana  voters  surveyed  by 
Voter  News  Service  said 
they  did  not  think  McIntosh 
could  cut  property  taxes  by 
25  percent.  And  about  a 
fifth  of  voters  who  said  they 
voted  for  McIntosh  also 
expressed  doubts  about 
his  ability  to  get  it  done. 

McIntosh  also  had 
pledged  to  lure  more  high- 
tech  jobs  to  the  state  and 
implement  such  things  as 
full-day  kindergarten,  a 
shorter  statewide  test  in 
public'  schools  and  merit 
pay  raises  for  teachers. 


Memorable 

Candidate 

Quotes 

“I’ve  made  good  decisions  in  the 
past,  and  I’ve  made  good  decisions 
in  the  future.” 

-George  W.  Bush  showing 
off  his  Texas  Education. 

Source:  100.3  The  Beat, 
Los  Angeles 


"It  just  wouldn't  have  been  fair  for 
me  to  pull  strings....” 

-Albert  Gore  Before  the 
election  and  the  Florida  Re-Count. 

Source:  Webcrawler 
Search 


Ballots  Confuse  Palm  Beach  Voters 


By  KARIN  MEADOWS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  Fla. 
(AP)  —  Three  people  filed  a 
lawsuit  Wednesday  seeking 
a  new  election  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  claiming  the 
punch-card  ballot  was  so 
confusing  that  they  acciden¬ 
tally  voted  for  Reform  Party 
candidate  Pat  Buchanan 
instead  of  Vice  President  Al 
Gore. 

The  lawsuit  came  after 
hundreds  of  Gore  supporters 
flooded  the  Palm  Beach 
County  elections  office  with 
calls  Wednesday,  saying 
they  feared  they  had  mistak¬ 
enly  voted  for  Buchanan. 

Lawyers  for  the  Democratic 
Party  said  that  the  design  of 
the  Palm  Beach  County  bal¬ 
lot  is  illegal  and  that  they 
may  ask  for  a  re-vote.  But  no 
immediate  action  was  taken 
by  the  party. 

Buchanan  received  3,407 
votes  for  president  in  the 
heavily  Democratic  county 
Tuesday,  more  than  he 
received  in  any  other  Florida 
county,  according  to  unoffi¬ 
cial  returns. 

Statewide,  Gore  was 
behind  George  W.  Bush  by 
fewer  than  1 ,800  votes,  and 
Florida  held  the  key  to  the 


national  race. 

"It  was  so  hard  to  tell  who 
and  what  you  were  voting  for. 
I  couldn't  figure  it  out,  and  I 
have  a  doctorate,"  voter 
Eileen  Klasfeld  said. 

Two  larger  counties  south  of 


name. 

The  top  hole  was  for 
Bush,  who  was  listed  at  top 
left;  the  second  hole  was  for 
Buchanan,  listed  at  top  right, 
and  the  third  hole  was  for 
Gore,  listed  under  Bush  on 
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789  in 
Broward 
County  and 
561  in 
Miami-Dade 
County.  In 
Duval 
County,  a 
much  more 
conserva¬ 
tive  county 
in  northeast 
Florida,  only 
6  5  0 

Buchanan 
votes  were 
cast. 
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Picture  of  Ballot  used  in  Palm  Springs  County.  .(WXIN-TV) 


The  confusion  apparently 
arose  from  the  way  Palm 
Beach  County's  punch-card 
style  ballot  was  laid  out  for 
the  presidential  race. 
Candidates  are  listed  in  two 
columns,  with  holes  down 
the  middle  between  the 
columns,  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  each  candidate's 


the  left.  Arrows  linked  the 
names  with  the  proper  hole, 
but  some  voters  feared  they 
had  missed  the  arrows  and 
punched  the  wrong  hole. 

"When  ballots  are  placed 
in  the  slide  for  voting,  Al 
Gore  and  Joe  Lieberman  are 
the  second  names  on  the 
ballot,  but  the  third  hole  to 


punch,”  Florida  Democratic 
Party  Communications 
Director  Bill  Buck  said  in  a 
statement. 

But  Clay  Roberts,  director 
of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Elections,  said  the  problem 
was  exag¬ 
gerated. 

"I  don't 
think  they 
are  con¬ 
fused.  I 
think  they 
left  the 
polling 
place  and 
became 
confused. 
The  ballot 
is  very 
straightfor¬ 
ward.  You 
follow  the 
arrow,  you 
punch  the 
location. 
Then  you 
have  voted 
for  who  you  intend  to  elect," 
said  Roberts,  a  Republican 
appointed  by  Gov.  Jeb  Bush, 
George  W.'s  brother. 

Florida  law  specifies  that 
voters  mark  an  X  in  the  blank 
space  to  the  right  of  the 
name  of  the  candidate  they 
want  to  vote  for. 

Jeff  Liggio,  a  lawyer  for 
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county  Democrats,  called  the 
ballot  illegal.  "Right  means 
right,  doesn't  it?  The  state 
law  says  right.  It  doesn't 
mean  left,"  he  said. 

Don  A.  Dillman  of  the 
American  Association  for 
Public  Opinion  Research, 
who  has  done  research  on 
the  design  of  paper  question¬ 
naires,  called  the  ballot  con¬ 
fusing. 

"I've  never  seen  one  set 
up  like  this,"  Dillman  said 
from  Pullman,  Wash.  “It’s 
very  confusing  the  way  they 
have  put  things  on  the  right 
side  together  with  things  on 
the  left  side.  I  can  see  why 
there  might  be  a  problem.  If 
you  passed  over  the  first 
candidate  to  go  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  candidate,  it's  logical 
that  you'd  punch  the  second 
hole." 

Outside  the  Palm  Beach 
elections  office,  about  50 
outraged  citizens  carried 
signs  protesting  the  ballots. 

"It  was  an  injustice. 
Thousands  of  people  were 
confused,"  said  42-year-old 
Niso  Mama.  "We  have  to 
have  another  election  in  this 
county." 

Currently  the  ballot  process 
is  being  discussed  within  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Florida 
and  a  decision  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future. 
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Clinton  Defeats  Lazio  and  Makes  History 


By:  Noreen  O’Donnell  and 
Gelnn  Blain 

New  York  Journal  News 

Reporters 

Associated  Press 

NEW  YORK  -  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  won  her  his¬ 
toric  bid  to  become  the  first 
president's  wife  to  be  elected 
to  public  office  yesterday, 
defeating  Republican  Rick 
Lazio  in  a  New  York  Senate 
race  that  drew  worldwide 
attention. 

Clinton,  who  had  never 
worked  or  lived  in  New  York 
before  starting  her  campaign 
16  months  ago  and  taking  up 
residence  in  Chappaqua  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year, 
beat  Lazio  with  surprising 
ease  in  a  race  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  most  polls,  remained 
close  until  Election  Day.  The 
contest  was  so  hard  fought 
that  both  candidates  were 
crisscrossing  the  State  up  to 
the  last  minute. 

"You  came  out  and  said 
that  issues  and  ideals  mat¬ 
tered,"  she  said  last  night  in 
the  Grand  Hyatt  in 
Manhattan,  where  she  was 
joined  on  the  stage  by  the 
president,  their  daughter, 
Ch’efsea,  and  both  of  New 
York's  senators,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  and 
Charles  Schumer.  "Jobs  mat¬ 
ter  --  downstate  and  upstate  - 
-  health  care  matters,  educa¬ 
tion  matters,  the  environment 
matters,  Social  Security  mat¬ 
ters,  a  woman's  right  to 
choose  matters.  They  all 
mattered,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  CEThank  you,  New 
York.’" 

Clinton,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  polarizing  women, 
whose  candidacy  attracted 
donations  to  her  GOP  oppo¬ 
nent  from  conservatives  from 
across  the  country,  promised 
last  night  that  she  would 
work  in  a  bipartisan  way 
once  she  took  her  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

"Today,  we  voted  as 
Democrats  and 

Republicans,"  Clinton  said. 
"Tomorrow,  we  begin  again 
as  New  Yorkers." 

Lazio  addressed  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  in 
Manhattan  just  before  11 
p.m.,  saying  he  was  proud  of 
his  campaign  and  had  no 
regrets. 

"I  feel  like  the  Mets,"  he 
said.  "We  came  in  second. 

"I  think  we  can  hold  our 
heads  up  very  high  ancj  not 
look  back,"  he  said.  "We  con¬ 
ducted  a  campaign  of  integri¬ 


ty  and  honesty.  We  did  it 
right." 

After  her  speech,  Clinton 
and  the  president  walked 
around  the  podium  shaking 
hands  and  thanking  support¬ 
ers  as  confetti  fell  from  the 
ceiling.  Rivaled  only  by  the 
presidential  race  for  media 
attention,  the  bid  to  replace 
Moynihan,  New  York's  veter¬ 
an  senator,  took  as  many 
twists  as  a  soap  opera.  The 
Republicans'  first  choice  to 
challenge  Clinton  --  New 
York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  --  dropped  out  in 
May  in  a  blaze  of  publicity 
over  his  prostate  cancer  and 
extramarital  affair. 

Clinton  acknowledged  the 
race's  oddities  when  she  told 
the  crowd:  "We  started  this 
great  effort  on  a  sunny  July 
morning  in 
Pindars 
Corner  on  Pat 
and  Liz 

Moynihan's 
beautiful  farm, 
and  62  coun¬ 
ties,  16 

months,  three 
debates,  two 
opponents 
and  six  black 
pantsuits  later, 
because  of 
you  here  we 
are,"  Clinton 
said.  As  she 
spoke,  the 
president  had 
tears  in  his 
eyes. 

Last  night, 
instead  of  the 
black  pantsuit 
she's  worn 
almost  daily 
Clinton  sport¬ 
ed  a  silk  teal 
one.  In  the 
ballroom 


The  emphasis  on  issues 
served  to  keep  attention 
away  from  the  scandals  that 
dogged  both  the  first  lady 
and  President  Clinton.  When 
she  entered  the  race  in  the 
summer  of  1999  --  with  an 
often  mocked  "listening  tour" 
that  had  her  traveling  the 
state  meeting  selected 
groups  of  New  Yorkers  -- 
observers  predicted  that 
reporters  would  focus  on  her 
role  in  Whitewater, 
Travelgate  and  other  much 
investigated  episodes  from 
her  past. 

Ins’tead,  the  race  quickly 
became  a  New  York  affair, 
dominated  at  the  end  by  the 
kind  of  ethnic  politics  for 
which  the  state  is  famous.  By 
the  last  week,  Clinton  and 
Lazio  were  clashing  bitterly 


Hillary  Clinton  wins  New  York  Senate  race  (CNN 
Photo) 


acter  still  mattered. 

He  traveled  the  state  in  a 
bus  called  the  "Mainstream 
Express"  in  a  strategy  bor¬ 
rowed  from  former  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Sen.  John 
McCain  and  intended  to 
stress  his  moderate 
credentials. 

But,  entering  the  race  late, 
the  Lpng  Island  congress¬ 
man  faced  almost  constant 
sniping  from  within  his  own 
party  that  he  was  not  aggres¬ 
sive  enough  in  attacking  the 
first  lady's  history.  With 
Clinton  making  frequent  vis¬ 
its  upstate  to  discuss  the 
area's  lagging  economy,  he 
was  rebuked  for  ignoring  the 
region  and  allowing  her  to 
make  inroads  with  traditional¬ 
ly  Republican  voters,  just  as 
Schumer  did  two  years  ago 
against 
Republican 
Alfonse  D'Amato. 

Adding  to 
Lazio's  woes,  the 
53-year-old 
Clinton  worked 
hard  to  make  him 
seem  far  more 
conservative  than 
he  wanted  to 
appear,  linking 
him  repeatedly  in 
speeches  and  ads 
with  former  House 
Speaker  Newt 
Gingrich,  for 
whom  Lazio  was 
a  deputy  whip. 
She  charged  that 
Lazio  voted 
against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  York 
to  appease  the 
Republican  lead¬ 
ers  in  Congress. 

Clinton 
aligned  her  cam¬ 
paign  closely  with 
the  Democratic 


where  supporters  pressed  up 
against  the  stage,  she  was 
introduced  first  by  Schumer 
and  then  by  Moynihan,  who 
kept  his  comments  short. 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  from 
our  next  senator,  Hillary 
Clinton?"  he  asked.  "So  do  I." 

Following  the  model  begun 
by  her  husband  and  copied 
by  Schumer  two  years  ago, 
Clinton  presented  herself  as 
a  centrist  Democrat,  taking 
positions  in  line  with  the 
majority  of  New  York's  voters 
and  keeping  the  nation's 
prosperity  at  the  forefront  of 
her  campaign.  She  favors 
abortion  rights,  but  is  for  the 
death  penalty,  advocates 
higher  educational  stan¬ 
dards,  but  opposes  publicly 
funded  vouchers  for  private 
schools. 


over  donations  to  her  cam-  Party's  national  ticket  and 
paign  from  a  Muslim  political  reached  out  to  the  party’s 


group  as  both  candidates 
tried  to  woo  the  state's 
Jewish  vote. 

The  Republicans  did  try  to 
capitalize  on  the  administra¬ 
tion's  embarrassments, 
especially  after  it  was 
learned  that  donors  to  her 
campaign  had  been  staying 
in  the  Lincoln  bedroom,  the 
same  practice  for  which  her 
husband  was  severely 
criticized. 

Lazio  portrayed  himself  as 
the  anti-Clinton,  a  native 
New  Yorker  without  the  con¬ 
troversy-stained  background 
of  the  first  family.  In  his 
speeches,  the  42-year-old 
from  Suffolk  County  often 
said  the  election  would 
demonstrate  whether  char¬ 


core  supporters,  labor  unions 
and  African-Americans 
among  them.  With  her  as 
senator,  Al  Gore  as  president 
and  Sen.  Joseph  Lieberman 
as  vice  president,  New 
Yorkers  stood  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  nation's  booming 
economy,  she  told  her  audi¬ 
ences. 

She  talked  about  such 
Democratic  proposals  as 
preserving  Social  Security, 
paying  down  the  national 
debt,  adding  a  prescription 
drug  benefit  to  Medicare  and 
allocating  money  to  hire 
100,000  new  teachers. 

Because  she  had  never 
been  in  office,  Clinton  held 
up  her  work  as  first  lady  and 


as  a  30-year  advocate  for 
children  and  families.  To 
blunt  the  memory  of  her  most 
spectacular  failure  --  the 
botched  national  effort  to 
reform  health  care  -  she 
promised  she  had  learned 
from  the  humbling  experi¬ 
ence.  As  evidence,  she 
pointed  to  smaller-scale 
measures  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  poor  children 
with  health  insurance. 

On  the  issue  of  abortion 
rights,  of  concern  to  many  of 
the  white,  suburban  women 
whose  backing  she  needed 
but  which  was  often  softer 
than  expected,  she  portrayed 
herself  as  the  one  pro-choice 
candidate  in  the  race.  Lazio 
also  described  himself  as 
pro-choice  in  a  break  with  the 
GOP's  national  stand.  Yet, 
with  his  opposition  to 
Medicaid  funding  for  abor¬ 
tions  and  support  for  a  ban 
on  the  late-term  procedure 
known  as  "partial-birth  abor¬ 
tion,"  he  was  able  to  appeal 
to  more  conservative 
Republicans  and  to  the 
state's  Conservative  Party, 
whose  leader  is  adamantly 
against  the  practice. 

Throughout  his  race,  Lazio 
tried  to  distance  himself  from 
George  W.  Bush's  candidacy, 
appearing  only  once  in  public 
with  the  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  nominee.  He  made  a 
brief,  one-day  stop  at  the 
Republican  National 

Convention  in  July  and 
chose  not  to  give  a  speech. 

Battling  the  so-called 
stature  gap  between  him  and 
the  first  lady,  Lazio  argued 
that  he  was  the  only  candi¬ 
date  with  legislative  experi¬ 
ence.  He  campaigned  on  the 
premise  that  he  would  work 
as  a  partner  with  Gov. 
George  Pataki  and  local 
leaders  to  further  the  state's 
interest  in  a  GOP-controlled 
Senate. 

While  both  candidates 
spent  considerable  time  dis¬ 
cussing  issues  like  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  education,  it  was 
soft  money  and  Middle  East 
affairs  that  provided  the  race 
with  its  most  vitriolic 
moments. 

During  their  first  debate  in 
September,  Lazio  made  his 
now  famous  walk  across  the 
stage  with  a  pledge  on  ban¬ 
ning  the  use  of  unregulated 
campaign  donations  known 
as  soft  money.  His  in-your- 
face  tactic  against  the  first 
lady  was  widely  viewed  as 
bullying  and  was  credited 
with  boosting  Clinton's  poll 
numbers. 
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Iowa  County  Has  Tie  for  Bush ,  Gore 


Associated  Press 

LOWDEN,  lowa- 
While  the  nation’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  on  disput¬ 
ed  presidential  ballots  in 
Florida,  Cedar  County 
has  its  own  little  cliffhang- 
er. 

Vice  President  Al  Gore 
and  Texas  Gov.  Geogre 
W.  Bush  are  tied-  4,025 
votes  each. 


“It's  very  unique,  you 
have  to  admit,"  said  Betty 
EllerhofF,  auditor  in  the 
Eastern  Iowa  county. 
“You  can’t  help  but  look  at 
it  and  say  ‘Oh  my  gosh,  a 
tie.’” 

The  deadlock  could  be 
broken  after  county  offi¬ 
cials  review  challenged 
ballots  beginning 

Monday. 


Networks'  Crystal  Ball  Fails  Them 


Voters  Turn  To  Internet  for  Updates 


By  ANICK  JESDANUN 
AP  Internet  Writer 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  — 
With  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  still  in  doubt, 
Americans  bombarded 
Web  sites  Wednesday  to 
find  out  more  details  about 
the  nail-biting  tally  and 
other  details  on  the  historic 
race. 

CNN  and  other  sites 
said  they  may  even 
exceed  Tuesday's  record 
levels,  when  they  got  tens 
of  millions  of  visits.  A  page 
visit  is  recorded  whenever 
a  user  pulls  up  a  new  page 
or  updates  an  old  one. 

At  CNN,  for  instance, 
visitors  were  viewing  some 
10  million  Web  pages 
hourly  all  day,  a  rate  pri¬ 
marily  limited  on  Tuesday 
to  the  evening  hours. 

”1  had  a  feeling  that 
maybe  people  would  come 
in  the  morning  and  look 
around  a  little  bit  and  then 
go  to  work,"  said  Scott 
Woelfel,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  CNN 
Interactive.  "But  it's  been 
pretty  steady  all  day." 

The  WIRE,  the  Web  site 
for  The  Associated  Press, 
was  bracing  for  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  into  Thursday,  when 
Florida's  recount  was 
scheduled  to  conclude, 
said  Mark  Cardwell,  exec¬ 


utive  producer  for  AP 
Digital. 

On  Tuesday,  Internet 
users  logged  on  largely  for 
detailed  election  returns 
they  could  not  get  on  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio. 

On  Wednesday,  with 
few  changes  in  the  num¬ 
bers,  visitors  looked 
through  exit  poll  figures 
and  other  information  to 
analyze  the  turn  of  events 
that  left  in  doubt  whether 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  or 
Texas  Gov.  George  W. 
Bush  won  the  election. 

Despite  the  Internet's 
promise  to  combine  televi¬ 
sion's  speed  and  newspa¬ 
per's  detail,  it  ultimately 
faced  the  same  pitfalls  as 
other  media. 

Although  the  AP  never 
called  the  race  for  Bush, 
other  sites  did  so  based  on 
TV  network  projections. 
They  later  retracted  the 
story  and  joined  other 
media  in  reporting  the  race 
too  close  to  call. 

”1  don't  think  the 
Internet  can  distinguish 
itself  in  terms  of  being  a 
better  predictor,"  said  John 
Nicol,  general  manager  for 
MSNBC.com.  "We’re  all 
humans  here,  using  the 
same  resources  out  there 
and  studying  the  same 
trend  as  everybody 
else." 


By  Frazier  Moore 
Associated  Press 

NEW  YORK  --  TV  networks 
declared  George  W.  Bush  the 
president-elect,  then  took  it  back 
during  a  bizarre  night  of  election 
coverage  that  left  everyone, 
including  newscasters,  flabber¬ 
gasted. 

Newspapers  across  the  country 
didn't  have  it  any  easier.  They 
pushed  back  deadlines,  slowed 
press  runs  and  planned  extra  edi¬ 
tions.  But  with  the  presidential 
race  coining  down  to  the  wire  and 
deadlines  looming,  many  papers 
went  to  bed  —  prematurely  declar¬ 
ing  Bush  the  winner,  even  as 
Florida's  crucial  -  votes  were  still 
being  counted. 

"Bush  Wins!"  the  bold  red 
headline  screamed  from  the  New 
York  Post. 

"BUSH  TRIUMPHS,"  was 
across  the  front  of  The  Charleston 
Gazette  in  West  Virginia. 

After  holding  out  most  of  the 
night,  The  New  York  Times'  Web 
site  around  3  .  a.m.  finally 
declared:  "Bush  Captures  the 
White  House."  About  an  hour 
later,  the  Times'  site  rolled  back 
and  declared  the  race  "tight.'" 

The  Times  said  it  released 
about  100,000  newspapers  saying 
Bush  "appears  to  have  won." 

The  Associated  Press  did  not 
declare  a  winner  early  today, 
despite  TV  network  projections. 

In  Chicago,  both  papers 
hedged  their  bets.  The  Sun-Times 
avoided  the  subject  with  the  lead 
headline,  "Hillary  Wins,"  and  the 
Tribune  said,  "As  close  as  it  gets.” 

The  Indianapolis  Star  did  not 
name  a  presidential  winner  in  its 
Wednesday's  editions. 

It  was  eerily  reminiscent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune's  infamous 
1948  gaffe,  "Dewey  Defeats 
Truman."  Except  this  time,  even 
Gore  himself  conceded  defeat  — 
giving  Bush  a  congratulatory  tele¬ 
phone  call.  He  later  called  back  to 
retract  the  concession. 


"We  stopped  the  presses,  and 
pulled  back  just  about  all  of 
them,"  said  Matthew  V  Storm, 
editor  of  The  Boston  Globe, 
which  ran  the  early  headline:  "It's 
Bush  in  a  Tight  One."  "We  had 
about  20,000  either  on  trucks  or 
around  the  (loading)  dock.  We 
pulled  back  just  about  all,  but 
there's  no  way  to  be  absolutely 
sure:"  o- 


when,  shortly  after  2:15  a.m.  EST, 
the  networks  declared  Bush  the 
winner  in  Florida  -  and  thus  the 
nation.  But  by  3:30  a.m.  EST, 
Brokaw  continued  to  wonder 
aloud  if  Florida,  where  candidates 
were  separated  by  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  votes,  was  truly  a  lock  for 
Bush. 

"That  would  be  something  if 
kfcthd  ftfetworks  managed4  f<9blow'it 


The  only  things  tMt  seemed  ®tVnciPin  one  night,"  fg  said.  Soon 

after  that,  all  the  networks 
declared  Florida  too  close  to  call. 

Playing  out  for  viewers  as  a 
genuine  whodunit,  this  was  edge- 
of-your-seat  suspense  that 
Hollywood  couldn't  have 
improved  upon. 

As  the  evening  began,  Florida 
stood  as  a  key  state  foi;  Bush.  But 
at  close  to  8  p.m.  EST,  the  AP  and 
television  networks  forecast  Gore 
the  winner  of  its  25  electoral 
votes. 

With  this  early  score  by  Gore, 
Rather  soon  was  calling  Bush's 
national  prospects  "shakier  than 
cafeteria  Jell-O."  ABC's  political 
coiprqent^tar^  ,  ^ ,  George 
Stephanopoulos  noted  that  Gore 
in  the  White  House. would  pre¬ 
empt  a  presidential  bid  in  four 
years  by  New  York  Senator-elect 
Hillary  Clinton  (whose  own  victo¬ 
ry  wasn't  even  clinched  yet). 

But  two  hours  later,  Bush 
appeared  on  TV  screens  saying  he 
wasn't  giving  up  Florida.  By  9:55 
p.m.  EST,  CNN  had  taken  back  its 
projection  that  Gore  had  won  the 
state.  CBS  quickly  followed,  then 
NBC. 

"If  you're  disgusted  with  us, 
frankly,  I  don't  blame  you," 
Rather  told  viewers.  -.Over  on 
CNN,  anchor  Judy  Woodruff 
turned  to  her  colleagues  and  said, 
"Could  you  pass  the  crow?" 

Just  before  ABC  signed  off  its 
coverage  around  5  a. pi.,,  viewers 
got  Sine  final  unexpected  (AghtvA 
studio  light  burst  into  flame,  then 
was  extinguished  by  a  staffer. 
Jennings  barely  missed  a  beat. 

It  was  that  kind  of  night. 


sure:  a  recount  in  Florida  and  a 
political  night  no  one  would  ever 
forget. 

"I  hope  it  will  be  two-out-of- 
three  and  not  three-out-of-five," 
CBS  anchor  Dan  Rather  said  in  a 
wry  reference  to  the  networks' 
twice-retracted  call  for  the  winner 
of  the  pivotal  Florida  race  —  first 
giving  it  to  Al  Gore,  then  to  Bush, 
before  returning  the  state  to  the 
undecided  column. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  AP  had 
called  Gore  the  winner  in  Florida 
but  then  said  it  was  too  close  to 
call.  The  initial  projection  was 
based  on  surveys  by  Voter  News 
Service  of  voters  leaving  polling 
places.  VNS  conducted  the  inter¬ 
views  for  the  AP  and  five  televi¬ 
sion  networks. 

"By  midnight  we  knew  Florida 
was  going  to  deliver  the  presiden¬ 
cy  to  one  candidate  or  the  other, 
and  when  our  TV  partners  called 
the  state  for  Bush,  the  vote  was  in 
his  favor,"  said  AP  Executive 
Editor  Jon  Wolman.  "We  saw  that, 
too,  but  we  also  saw  that  some 
significant  Democratic  precincts 
were  still  being  tallied,  and  our 
vote-count  experts  felt  strongly 
that  it  was  too  close  to  call." 

With  Florida  still  in  doubt,  the 
next  president  remained  undeter¬ 
mined  as  the  sun  rose  today. 

"We're  not  absolutely  sure  quite 
what  to  do  next,"  ABC  anchor 
Peter  Jennings  confessed  at  4  a.m. 

est.  area 

Katie  Couric  opened  NBC's 
Today  show  at  7  a.m.,  "Good 
morning.  We  do  not  have  a  winner." 

It  already  had  been  a  nailbiter 


A  Brief 
history  of 
our  vote 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  first  election,  held  in 
1789,  between  Washington  and 
Adams,  had  no  political  party 
associations.  In  fact,  that 
famous  first  election  did  not 
even  have  a  popular  vote. 
Electors  were  free  to  vote 
whichever  way  they  chose.  In 
1796,  our  country  began  to 
select  political  parties  in  order 
to  maintain  followings  of  peo¬ 
ple  they  could  count  on  for  a 
vote.  By  1 824,  we  began  to 


understand  that  democracy 
entailed  the  voice  of  the  people 
(well,  white  males,  racial 
minorities  gained  the  right  to 
vote  in  1865,  women  in  1920, 
and  Native  Americans  received 
all  of  their  civil  liberties  in  1968). 

Finally,  the  electors  had  a 
responsibility  to  vote  the  choic¬ 
es  of  the  “common”  men  vot¬ 
ing.  While  the  vote  was  not 
guaranteed  to  go  to  the  popular 
man  in  the  race,  there  was  more 
understanding  that  ignoring  the 
will  of  the  people  could  be,  in 
fact,  detrimental  to  ones  politi¬ 
cal  career  and  future  ambitions. 

One  of  the  misconceptions 
about  our  political  system  is  the 
idea  that  we  have  always  had 
two  political  parties.  Of  course, 
these  ideas  are  perpetuated  by 
the  system  today,  so  as  to  not 
encourage  “outsiders”  to 
become  involved  in  their  trade. 


Many  of  our  historical  figures 
have  run  their  campaigns  on  a 
third-party  ticket.  Most  well 
known  is  Theodore  Roosevelt 
.  ,who  attempted  to  run  on  the 
Progressive  (Bull-Moose)  tick¬ 
et.  His  attempt  to  disengage 
himself  from  politics  led  to  his 
achieving  a  surprising  second  in 
the  electoral  college  and  popu¬ 
lar  votes. 

Other  parties  included 
Socialists,  Free  Soil, 

Prohibition  and  the  Labor 
Parties  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Many  of  the  third  party  candi¬ 
dates  achieved  a  large  or  signif¬ 
icant  percentage  of  the  votes, 
and  kept  the  issues  they  felt  as 
important  in  the  forefront  of 
many  people’s  minds. 

This  year  there  were  well 
over  one-hundred-and-fifty 
candidates  available  on  the  bal¬ 


lots,  or  as  write-in-candidates, 
in  our  fifty  states.  The  most 
prominent  seven  candidates 
(Ralph  Nader,  Pat  Buchanan, 
Harry  Browne,  John  Hagelin, 
Howard  Phillips,  James  Harris 
and  David  McReynolds) 
received  around  five  percent  of 
the  vote.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  a 
great  accomplishment  since 
Gore  and  Bush  each  received 
about  half  of  the  vote,  but  with¬ 
out  the  huge  resources,  com¬ 
mercial  backing  and  media  cov¬ 
erage  that  the  other  two 
received,  it  is  much  larger  than 
many  consider. 

This  year  is  a  profoundly  his¬ 
torical  marker  in  the  United 
States.  Putting  the  election  halt 
aside  in  the  equation,  there  have 
been  some  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments  by 
many  people  who  are  normally 
left  out  of  the  political 


process.  Eleven  women  have 
been  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
a  much  greater  number  sitting 
together  than  ever  before. 
Religious  minorities  and  racial 
minorities  have  gained  new 
positions  and  are  sure  to  gain 
more,  regardless  of  whether 
Bush  or  Gore  win  the  election 
(although  looking  at  both  plans, 
Gore  seems  to  be  much  more 
inclusive  than  Bush  does,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  predict  exactly 
what  the  two  would  do  once  in 
office). 

After  living  through  what  is 
bound  to  go  down  in  the  history 
books  as  an  interesting  race, 
there  seems  to  be  some  more 
concern  about  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  American  past, 
hopefully  these  very  brief  com¬ 
ments  will  help  readers  put 
some  of  these  aspects  within  the 
historical  context. 
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•  Indiana  Election  Results 
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STATEWIDE  RESULTS 
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President: 

’i&tyfF*  sT''y. 

\tc 

Bush  (R) 

1,242,372 

57% 

Gore  (D) 

899,836 

41% 

Buchanan  (1)  * 

17,374 

1% 

Browne  (!) 

16,780 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

1,230,154 

56% 

McIntosh  (R) 

905,032 

42% 

Horning  (I) 

38,819 

2% 

ft: 

Senate: 

f 

Lugar (R) 

1,419,629 

67% 

Johnson  (D) 

684,242 

32% 

t 

House>District  01 

Reynolds  (R) 

56,200 

28% 

Visclosky  (D) 

148,683 

72% 

House>District  02 

Pence  (R) 

106,023 

51% 

Rock  (D) 

80,885 

39% 

Frazier  (1) 

19,077 

10% 

House>District  03 

Chocola  (R) 

98,367 

48% 

Roemer  (D) 

107,076 

52% 

House>District  04 

Souder (R) 

131,051 

63% 

Foster  (D) 

74,492 

36% 

House>District  05 

Buyer (R) 

132,051 

61% 

Goodnight  (D) 

81,427 

38% 

House>District  06 

Burton  (R) 

198,326 

71% 

Griesey  (D) 

74,261 

27% 

-;r!)  nr  h  r;  f  ■: 

?:Tc?vkn'r  v?r- 

House>District  07 

Kerns  (R) 

131,562 

65% 

Graf  (D) 

65,174 

33% 

House>District  08 

Hostletter  (R) 

116,860 

53% 

Perry  (D) 

100,461 

46% 

House>District  09 

Bailey  (R) 

101,790 

44% 

Hill  (D) 

125,978 

55% 

House>District  10 

Scott  (R) 

61,818 

40% 

Carson  (D) 

91,300 

59% 

COUNTY  RESULTS 

JASPER 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

7,212 

65% 

Gore  (D) 

3,744 

34% 

Buchanan  (1) 

68 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

67 

0% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon (D) 

5,520 

50% 

McIntosh  (R) 

5,364 

49% 

Horning  (1) 

120 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

7,775 

71% 

Johnson (D) 

3,047 

28% 

House>District  05 


Buyer  (R)  7,362  67% 

Goodnight  (D)  3,494  32% 

KNOX 

President: 

Bush  (R)  8,465  57% 

Gore  (D)  6,275  42% 

Buchanan  (I)  99  1% 

Browne  (I)  93  0% 


KNOX  /CONT.l 

Governor: 


O’Bannon  (D) 

9,587 

65% 

McIntosh  (R) 

5,048 

34% 

Horning  (1) 

153 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

9,920 

68% 

Johnson (D) 

4,521 

31% 

House>District  08 

HostetUer  (R) 

7,909 

54% 

Goodnight  (D) 

6,583 

45% 

LAKE 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

63,389 

36% 

Gore  (D) 

109,078 

63% 

Buchanan  (1) 

1,131 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

732 

0% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

122,784 

71% 

McIntosh  (R) 

47,859 

28% 

Homing  (1) 

1,651 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

71,574 

42% 

Johnson (D) 

97,809 

58% 

House>District  01 

Reynolds  (R) 

35,906 

24% 

Visclosky  (D) 

113,754 

76% 

House>District  05 

Buyer (R) 

10,367 

55% 

Goodnight  (D) 

8,282 

44% 

LaPORTE 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

18,994 

48% 

Gore  (D) 

19,736 

50% 

Buchanan  (1) 

371 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

225 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

25,816 

66% 

McIntosh  (R) 

13,026 

33% 

Homing  (1) 

560 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

22,589 

61% 

Johnson  (0) 

13,846 

38% 

House>District  03 

Chocola  (R) 

15,517 

40% 

Roemer  (D) 

23,548 

60% 

NEWTQN 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

3,250 

59% 

Gore  (D) 

2,101 

38% 

Buchanan  (1) 

87 

2% 

Browne  (1) 

44 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

3,035 

56% 

McIntosh  (R) 

2,311 

42% 

Horning  (1) 

96 

2% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

3,463 

65% 

Johnson (D) 

1,814 

34% 

House>District  05 

Buyer (R) 

3,173 

59% 

Goodnight  (D) 

2,096 

39% 

PORTER 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

31,157 

53% 

Gore  (D) 

26,790 

46% 

Buchanan  (I) 

510 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

322 

0% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon (D) 

36,444 

62% 

McIntosh  (R) 

21,575 

36% 

Horning  (1) 

973 

2% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

34,785 

62% 

Johnson  (D) 

20,430 

37% 

House>District  01 

Reynolds  (R) 

20,294 

37% 

Visclosky  (D) 

34,929 

63% 

PORTER  fCONT.1 

House>District  05 


Buyer (R) 

1,135 

52% 

Goodnight  (D) 

1,033 

47% 

PULASKI 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

3,497 

63% 

Gore  (D) 

1,919 

35% 

Buchanan  (1) 

47 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

38 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

2,748 

52% 

McIntosh  (R) 

2,510 

47% 

Homing  (1) 

48 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar  (R) 

3,719 

70% 

Johnson  (D) 

1,566 

30% 

House>District  05 

Buyer (R) 

3,371 

63% 

Goodnight  (D) 

1,932 

37% 

ST.  JOSEPH 

President: 

Bush (R) 

47,049 

49% 

Gore  (D) 

47,441 

49% 

Buchanan  (1) 

658 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

606 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

60,142 

63% 

McIntosh  (R) 

34,314 

36% 

Horning  (1) 

673 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

59,193 

64% 

Johnson  (D) 

33,140 

36% 

House>District  03 

Chocola  (R) 

38,700 

41% 

Roemer  (D) 

56,427 

59% 

STARKE 

President: 

Bush  (R) 

4,349 

50% 

Gore  (D) 

4,136 

48% 

Buchanan  (1) 

109 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

80 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

5,071 

61% 

McIntosh  (R) 

3,108 

38% 

Homing  (1) 

87 

1% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

4,866 

60% 

Johnson  (D) 

3,168 

39% 

House>District  03 

Chocola  (R) 

1,126 

44% 

Roemer  (D) 

1,414 

56% 

House>District  05 

Buyer (R) 

3,106 

55% 

Goodnight  (D) 

2,539 

45% 

TIPPECANOE 

President: 

Bush (R) 

26,106 

58% 

Gore  (D) 

18,220 

40% 

Buchanan  (1) 

404 

1% 

Browne  (1) 

491 

1% 

Governor: 

O’Bannon  (D) 

25,798 

57% 

McIntosh  (R) 

18,896 

41% 

Horning  (1) 

1,032 

2% 

Senate: 

Lugar (R) 

32,101 

73% 

Johnson  (D) 

11,357 

26% 

House>District  07 

Kerns  (R) 

27,400 

62% 

Graf  (D) 

14,842 

34% 

*AII  figures  are  courtesy  of  CNN  and 
CNNInteractive. 

To  view  more  results,  locally  and  nationwide 
visit  CNN  on  the  web  at  http://cnn.com 
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Sex,  betrayal  and  intrigue  exposed  to  PNC  students 


Festival.  Many  didn’t  need  to 
use  their  cars  once  we  arrived 
in  Stratford  since  most  places 
are  within  walking  distance. 
Even  the  beautiful  Avon  River, 
the  numerous  parks,  and 
flower  gardens  are  close  to 
downtown  Stratford. 

Saturday  did  turn  out  to  be  a 
bit  brisk  (although  I  heard  we 
did  miss  the  snow  northwest 
Indiana  experienced  that 
day).  The  weather  provided 
an  excellent  opportunity  for 
participants  to  buy  real  winter 
clothing  specially  made  for 
real  winters  in  Canada. 

On  Sunday,  most  of  the 


Scene  from  Moliere’s  Tartuffe,  one  of  the  three  plays 
viewed  by  the  students,  staff  and  faculty  who  traveled  to 
Canada  during  mid-semester  break.  (Photo  taken  from 
Compaq/Cylla  von  Tiedemann) 


by  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold 
Stratford  Theatre  Festival 
Trip  Director 


While  many 
faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  diligently 
slaved  at  their 
studies  during 
the  October  midr 
semester  break, 
twenty-three 
eager  theatre¬ 
goers,  flinging 
aside  all  feelings 
of  guilt,  paraded 
up  to  Stratford, 
Ontario  for  two, 
fun-packed  days 
(Oct.  6-8)  of  live 
theatre.  On 
Friday  night,  we 
were  entertained 
with  sexual 
intrigue,  betray¬ 
al,  and  religious 
hypocrisy. 
Moliere’s 
Tartuffe,  set  in 
seventeenth- 
century  France, 
can  still  absorb 
modern  audi¬ 
ences.  On 
Saturday,  we 
saw  two  plays. 
The  matinee, 
Shakespeare’s 
As  You  Like  It, 
entertained  us 


with  sexual  intrigue  and 
betrayal.  The  evening  play, 


Oscar  Wilde’s  The 
Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  gave 
us  something 
new  to  pon¬ 
der:  sexual 

intrigue  and 
betrayal. 
However,  in 
all  three 
comedies, 
love  conquers 
all  and  every¬ 
one  lives  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after. 

Although 
festival-goers 
stay  in  private 
homes  set  up 
as  Bed  and 
Breakfasts 
(without  the 
breakfasts), 
we  all  did  manage 
to  get  together  for 
meals  and  at  the 
theatre.  Most  took 
advantage  of 
Saturday  morning, 
the  only  free  time 
during  the  trip,  and 
the  low  Canadian 
dollar  to  shop  in 
the  many  antique, 
boutique,  and  spe¬ 
ciality  shops  con¬ 
veniently  located 
near  the  two  the¬ 
atres  which  house 
the  Stratford 


participants  leisurely  returned 
to  Indiana.  However,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  loathe  to 
return  too  hastily  to  their  stud¬ 
ies,  remained  in  Stratford  for 
the  Sunday  matinee  of 
Hamlet,  starring  Due 
South’s  Paul  Gross  as  the 
mad  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Without  exception,  everyone 
described  the  weekend  as 
both  relaxing  and  intellectual¬ 
ly  stimulating.  So  keep  your 
calendar  open  for  the  October 
mid-semester  break  in  2002 
when  the  next  Stratford 
Theatre  Festival  trip  is 
planned. 


The  above  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  PNC  community  friends  enjoyed 
a  mid-semester  break  from  studying  in  Canada  enjoying  drama  and  Clas¬ 
sical  literature.  (Photo  provided  by  the  Stratford  Theatre  Festival  Trip 
Director) 


ASSOCIATIONS  THAT  ACCREDIT  PROGRAMS  AT  PNG 


by  Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  Ph.D. 

On  page  five  of  the  current 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  catalog,  is  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“Purdue  University  North 
Central  is  accredited  by  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.” 

The  catalog  then  lists  four 
other  accrediting  associations 
that  accredit  degree  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  North  Central 
campus. 

What  are  these  groups  and 
why  should  a  student  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  if  a  particular  pro¬ 
gram  is  accredited  or  not? 
How  do  they  differ  from  the 
North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools 
(NCA)? 

The  NCA  is  an  association 
that  accredits  an  entire  cam¬ 
pus.  It  does  not  target  a  spe¬ 
cific  program  or  degree  but 
looks  at  a  campus  as  an  enti¬ 
ty.  As  an  example,  the  NCA 
requires  a  campus  mission 
statement. 

Whether  an  individual  pro¬ 
gram  has  a  mission  state¬ 
ment  is  not  a  concern.  As  an 
example,  the  campus  catalog 
gives  the  campus  mission 
statement  on  page  six  and 
the  mission  statement  for  the 


BS  in  Biological  Sciences  is 
on  page  38.  The  two  state¬ 
ments  have  a  great  deal  in 
common,  but  the  Biology  one 
is  necessarily  more  specific  to 
that  program.  Likewise,  the 
individual  program  accredita¬ 
tion  agencies  are  more  spe¬ 
cific  to  a  given  academic  dis¬ 
cipline  than  the  NCA. 

The  following  programs 
have  their  own  specific 
accreditation  associations. 
This  is  intended  to  introduce 
you  to  these  many  agencies 
and  demonstrate  that  the 
process  of  accreditation  is 
common  to  higher  education, 
and  the  Purdue  North  Central 
campus  is  active  in  this 
endeavor  both  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  program  levels. 

Not  every  program  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  accredited. 
There  are  spme  instances 
where  no  association  exists 
or  existing  associations  are 
not  an  appropriate  match  for 
our  campus  and  its  students. 

For  further  information,  the 
accrediting  associations  web 
page  is  given,  and  for  specific 
campus  information,  the 
name  of  the  academic  section 
chair  is  supplied. 

Nursing 

The  Nursing  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing 
Accreditation  Commission 


(www.nlnac.org.).  It  is  usually 
referred  to  as  NLN.  The  next 
accreditation  visit  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  fall  of  2001 .  This 
is  a  national  accrediting  body 
that  examines  the  curriculum, 
faculty  credentials,  and  stu¬ 
dent  pass  rates  on  the  state 
boards.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  please  contact 
Professor  Marilyn  Asteriadis. 
The  full  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  for  this  associ¬ 
ation  is  located  in  the  campus 
catalog  on  pages  five  and  74. 
General  Business 
The  General  Business  pro¬ 
gram  is  accredited  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate 
Business  Schools  and 
Programs  (www.acbsp.org). 
It  is  referred  to  as  ACBSP. 
The  next  accreditation  visit  is 
scheduled  for  2004.  This 
organization  first  accredited 
the  program  on  this  campus 
in  the  early  1990’s.  It  exam¬ 
ines  faculty  credentials,  cur¬ 
riculum  and  program  objec¬ 
tives.  This  organization 
works  primarily  with  colleges 
and  institutions  similar  to 
Purdue  North  Central  in  size, 
mission  and  scope.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  contact 
Professor  Andrew  Weiss. 
The  full  address  arid  tele¬ 
phone  number  for  this  associ¬ 
ation  is  located  in  the  campus 
catalog  on  pages  5  and  71. 


Technology 

Three  of  the  Technology 
Associate  degree  programs 
are  accredited  by  the 
Engineering  Technology 
Accreditation  Commission  of 
the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 
(www.abet.org).  It  is  referred 
to  as  ABET.  The  next  campus 
visit  for  ABET  will  be  in  2003. 
At  this  time  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology, 
Industrial  Engineering 

Technology,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology  will 
be  evaluated  and  hopefully, 
re-accredited.  In  2003,  the 
Building  Construction 

Management  program  will  be 
presented  for  its  initial 
accreditation  consideration. 

The  Computer  Technology 
program  curriculum  meets  the 
criteria  necessary  for  consid¬ 
eration  for  accreditation. 
However,  like  the 
Organizational  Leadership 
and  Supervision  program, 
there  is  no  accrediting  associ¬ 
ation  that  is  appropriate  for 
our  campus  to  join. 

For  additional  information, 
contact  Professor  Richard 
Taylor.  The  full  address  and 
telephone  number  for  this 
association  is  located  in  the 
campus  catalog  on  pages  six, 
89,  91  and  93. 

Education 


The  Education  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Educators 

(www.ncate.org).  It  is  referred 
to  as  NCATE.  This  accredita¬ 
tion  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  of  Education  of 
Purdue  University  in  West 
Lafayette.  The  next  NCATE 
visit  is  scheduled  for  2005. 
For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Professor 
Cynthia  Pulver.  The  full 
address  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  for  this  organization  is 
located  in  the  campus  catalog 
on  pages  six  and  47. 

Accreditation  of  a  program, 
or  a  campus,  is  an  important 
component  for  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  Visits  by 
respected  colleagues  will 
help  determine  the  level  of 
accomplishment  by  a  faculty. 
National  standards,  set  by 
such  associations  are  easily 
recognizable  and  accepted 
as  minimal  goals.  A  campus, 
or  a  program,  will  always 
attempt  to  exceed  these  stan¬ 
dards  and  welcome  the  eval¬ 
uation  process.  NLN, 
NCATE,  ACBSP,  and  ABET 
may  read  like  alphabet  soup 
but  indicate  to  the  educated 
student  that  their  program 
meets  national  standards. 
NCA  accreditation  states  the 
same  thing  for  the  entire  campus. 
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TRIO  2000  Club  Spotlight 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
Beat  Editor 

TRIO  2000  is  a  student  orga¬ 
nization  that  is  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  attending  Purdue 
University  North  Central.  It  pro¬ 
vides  members  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  involved  in  cam¬ 
pus  activities  that  support  acade¬ 
mic,  social,  community,  and  per¬ 
sonal  success. 

This  year’s  officers  for 

TRIO  2000  are  Jan  Lanning- 


and  having  a  minimum  of  2.5 
GPA.  In  order  to  fund  this  schol¬ 
arship,  TRIO  2000  participates 
in  a  variety  of  activities  includ¬ 
ing  the  annual  sale  of  candles 
made  by  the  club  members. 

Other  activities  include  guest 
speakers  with  discussion  on  cur¬ 
rent  issues,  monthly  meetings, 
social  gatherings,  and  communi¬ 
ty  service  projects.  “In  our 
desire  to  increase  the  spirit  of 
community  service,  some  of  the 
TRIO  members  have  become 


on  Nov.  20  and  21  in  the  LSF 
Lounge.  Lanning  said, 
“Clothing  was  free  for  the  taking 
and  students  also  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  the  drawing  for  a 
PNC  sweatshirt. 

While  this  giveaway  was  pri¬ 
marily  geared  towards  the  low- 
income  students  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  all  PNC  students  were  wel¬ 
come.” 

“TRIO  is  open  to  all  students 
attending  PNC  and  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  welcome.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for¬ 
ward  to 


Student  Government 
Update 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
Beat  Editor 

The  Student  Government  now 
has  two  new  representatives. 
Eric  Ostrander  and  Tom  Fentress 
will  be  replacing  Agnes  and 
Roxanna  Campbell.  Colleen 
Kidwell  will  take  over  Roxanna 
Campbell’s  position  as  the  club 
treasurer. 

Among  items  discussed  at  the 
Nov.  2  meeting  was  the 
President’s  Luncheon.  Student 
Government  President  D.  Carol 
Kurmis  said,  “The  President’s 
Luncheon  went  absolutely  better 
than  I  could  ever  imagine.” 

Club  presidents  present  at  the 
luncheon  were  Nikki  Goodrich- 
Cheer  Squad,  Amanda  Hise- 
Society  of  Creative 
Anachronism,  Virginia  Jones  and 
Ronda  Shelton-  SEA,  Kurmis- 
Student  Government,  Jan 
Lanning-  TRIO  2000,  Amy 
Whitworth-  Tri  Betta,  and  Gaye 
Lindsley-  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda. 


“I  was 
pleased  and 
impressed  with 
the  eight  of  us. 
We  had  the  same 
common  core 
commitment  to  make  PNC  a  bet¬ 
ter  place,”  said  Kurmis. 

Discussed  at  this  meeting  were 
the  possibilities  of  a  dance,  an  all 
club  fundraiser,  and  meeting 
again  sometime  in  March. 

The  money  made  from  the 
fundraiser  will  be  used  for  schol¬ 
arships. 

Also  debated  at  the  meeting 
was  the  continuing  of  a  petition 
to  ban  sales  tax  from  textbooks  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  Purdue 
University  will  be  joining  other 
major  universities  in  Indiana  in 
signing  a  petition  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

No  meeting  was  held  on  Nov. 
9,  or  Nov.  16.  However,  an  unof¬ 
ficial  meeting  was  held  on  the  16. 
The  group  came  short  of  forming 
a  quorum,  which  is  required  in 
order  to  hold  an  official  Student 
Government  meeting.  This  is 
accomplished  by  having  one 
more  than  half  of  the  current 
members  attend. 


Trio  2000  members.  President  Jan  Lanning  and  Vice  President  Joyce  Poisel  engage  in  activ¬ 
ities  like  New  Student  Orientation  in  order  to  promote  membership  and  campus  and  club 
awareness.  (Photo  supplied  by  Student  Support  Services) 


President,  Joyce  Poisel-  Vice 
President,  Sharon  Kautz- 
Treasurer,  and  Mary  Beth 
Mitchell-  Staff  Advisor. 

TRIO  awards  an  annual  schol¬ 
arship  each  spring. 
Requirements  include  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program,  completing 
12  or  more  credit  hours  at  PNC, 


mentors  through  the  LaPorte 
County  Youth  Services  Bureau 
Big  Buddy  program.  Each  men¬ 
tor  meets  with  his  or  her  Little 
Buddy  for  one  hour  each  week 
during  the  school  year,”  said 
Lanning. 

TRIO  2000  also  participated 
in  the  PNC  Clothing  Giveaway 


has  any 
questions  regarding  TRIO  or  the 
Big  Buddy  program  can  contact 
me  at 

j  lanni00@mail  .purduenc .  edu. ,” 
said  Lanning. 

TRIO  2000  meetings  are  held 
from  12:00  PM  to  12:50PM  on 
the  dates  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  around  campus. 


Help  to  keep 
children  warm 
this  winter  by 
donating  hats, 
gloves  and 
scarves  to  our 
Purdue  North 
Central  Angle 
Tree 


“Sponsored  by  the  Chancellor’s  Leadership  Organization 
“Items  will  be  donated  to  the  Boys  &Girls  Club  of  Michigan 
City 


Attention  Students: 

‘  Looking  for  Flexible 

Interested  in  discussing  literature 

Days  &  Hours 

outside  of  class? 

We  are  looking  for  people  with  good  communication  skills  to  offer 
products  &  services  on  behalf  of  major  insurance  &  credit  card 

Do  you  need  to  catch  up  on 

companies.  No  experience  necessary! 

We  offer  the  following: 

modern  reading? 

*$7.50-$1 0.00/Hour 
'Flexible  Schedules 
'Evening  and  Day  Shifts 

Join  THE  PREFACE 

*Paid  Vacations/Holidays 

Tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  read 

*Optional  Saturdays 
*Health/Life/Dental/401  (k) 

Meetings  will  be  held  next  semester 

'Incentives/Raises 

'Supervisory  &  Management  opportunities 

Refreshments  will  be  served  with  discussions 

1  (888)  801 -Jobs 

Contact  Kristi  Brosmer  at  ext.  5442  or  Beth 

Just  minutes  from  campus! 

EOE 

Rudnick  at  ext.  5504 
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by  Mike  Maroulis 
Technology  Editor 


by  Mike  Maroulis 
Technology  Editor 

Here  is  the  situation,  you 
have  a  research  paper  due  in 
your  English  class  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  you  have  not  yet  started 
to  look  for  information.  So, 
thinking  that  you  have  it  under 
control,  you  decide  to  get  on 
the  Net  to  print  everything. 
Now  this  story  can  go  in  one  of 
two  directions. 

The  first  possible  outcome  is 
that  you  have  a  conventional 
dial-up  connection  using  your 
56k  modem  and  a  phone  line. 
You  open  Internet  Explorer  or 
Netscape  and  you  get  the  won¬ 
derful  dialog  box  telling  you 
that  the  host  computer  is  busy 
or  is  not  answering.  You  click 
connect  again.  This  goes  on  for 
about  half  an  hour,  at  which 
time  it  finally  connects  to  the 
Net.  You  are  thrilled  and 
decide  to  go  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
Mountain  Dew,  since  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long  night.  What  you 
forgot  to  realize  is  that  when 
your  connection  is  idle  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time,  your 
connection  automatically 
drops.  Since  you  have  to  have 
the  information,  you  decide  to 
sit  there  another  thirty  minutes 
waiting  for  the  computer  to 
once  again  connect. 

So  much  time  goes  by  that 
you  never  get  your  paper  done. 
You  ditch  your  class  so  you 


don’t  have  to  tell  your  professor 
the  truth,  and  because  it  was 
your  third  time  missing  class, 
your  final  grade  has  been 
reduced,  and  you  have  gotten 
an  F  on  the  paper. 

The  second,  and  preferred 
outcome  is  that  you  had  made 
the  decision  to  get  rid  of  your 
old  dial-up  connection  and 
called  AT&T  to  get  the 
@HOME  cable  internet  ser¬ 
vice.  Since  you  do  not  have  to 
dial  up  to  a  server  to  connect  to 
the  Net,  looking  up  your  infor¬ 
mation  was  a  breeze.  You 
downloaded  some  MP3s  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  while  you  worked  and 
you  were  able  to  get  to  bed 
early  and  go  to  class  the  next 
day. 

The  way  @HOME  works  is 
very  simple,  instead  of  con¬ 
necting  your  computer  to  the 
Internet  through  a  phone  line,  it 
connects  through  a  cable  line, 
the  same  cable  line  that  is  used 
for  the  cable  or  digital  cable 
that  you  currently  have  in  your 
house. 

Since  the  service  uses  cable 
lines,  download  speeds  can  be 
more  than  300  times  that  of  a 
conventional  phone  line,  and 
even  faster  than  the  speeds  that 
are  achieved  on  a  DSL  line. 
(Digital  Subscriber  Line 
offered  from  a  local  telephone 
company) 

You  may  be  wondering  what 
exactly  happens  when  you 


order  your  service.  Well,  that  is 
also  quite  simple.  Once  you 
call  AT&T  to  order  service, 
they  will  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  are  the 
standard  name,  address,  phone, 
etc.  They  will  also  ask  you 
some  information  about  your 
computer. 

The  minimum  requirements 
for  your  PC  are  32  megabytes 
of  RAM,  available  PCI  or  ISA 
slot,  and  at  least  300  megabytes 
of  available  hard  drive  space. 
On  your  scheduled  install  date, 
a  representative  of  AT&T  will 
come  to  your  residence  and 
run  a  new  cable  line  to  your 
house,  run  a  cable  line  to  the 
room  with  the  computer  (if 
needed),  install  a  network  card 
and  software  in  your  computer, 
and  give  you  a  quick  “tour”  of 
the  service.  This  tour  includes 
the  member  features  that  you 
have,  including  up  to  seven  E- 
mail  addresses  each  including 
ten  megabytes  of  server  space 
for  personal  home  pages. 

One  problem  that  you  may 
face  is  the  price.  The  monthly 
charge,  after  promotions  is 
$39.95.  Also  if  you  do  get 
@HOME,  it  is  advisable  to  get 
firewall  software.  When  on  a 
network  your  computer  is  open 
to  hackers,  and  a  firewall  will 
help. 

For  more  information  or  to 
order,  call  AT&T  toll-free  @ 
(888)  262-6300. 


Recently,  The  National  Fraud 
Information  Center  released 
information  on  a  new  telephone 
scam  that  has  been  nick-named 
“The  809  Scam.” 

The  way  this  scam  works  is 
actually  pretty  simple.  You  may 
receive  a  message  in  your  voice- 
mail,  E-mail,  or  on  your  pager 
telling  you  to  return  a  call  to  a 
phone  number  that  starts  with  area 
code  809. 

Since  there  have  been  many 
area  codes  added  recently,  most 
do  not  know  where  809  is. 

The  messages  left  range  in 
information  from  family  deaths  to 
winning  a  prize. 

Area  code  809  is  located  in  the 


British  Virgin  Islands  and  conven¬ 
tional  laws  that  apply  to  900  num¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States  do  not 
apply  there. 

Since  these  laws  do  not  apply, 
the  owners  of  the  809  numbers 
can  charge  anything  they  want  to, 
and  not  tell  you  what  you  will  pay. 

For  example,  there  is  one  num¬ 
ber  that,  if  called  from  the  United 
States,  costs  $24.95  per  minute. 
The  809  number  has  a  recorded 
message  that  keeps  you  on  the 
phone,  therefore  charging  you 
more  money. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
charges.  I  called  the  Verizon 
Communications  fraud  depart¬ 
ment  and  they  stated  that  since 
these  charges  are  international, 
there  is  no  way  to  credit  your 
phone  bill  for  them. 

They  did,  however,  state  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  payment 
plans  for  customers  that  have  been 
scammed. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  scam  you  ean 
search  the  Internet  for  “Area  Code 
809  Scam”. 


the  Web  at  www.caflfree- 
way.com,  answer  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  yourself,  and 
you'd  receive  your  own  toll- 
free  access  number  and  PIN 
code. 

Use  FreeWay  just  like  a 
calling  card  from  any  touch- 
tone  phone,  including  office, 
hotel,  and  pay  phones  -  even 
dorm  Centrex  phones!  Prior 
to  placing  your  call,  you’ll 
hear  a  short  15-second  ad 
over  the  phone  that  is  target¬ 
ed  to  your  interests  based  on 
information  provided  when 
you  register. 

Listen  to  as  many  ads  as 
you  want  before  placing  your 
call,  and  earn  two  minutes  of 
free  long  distance  for  each  ad 
you  hear.  FreeWay  ads  won't 
interrupt  your  calls  -  you’ll 
(tear  a  discrete  tone  that 
gives  you.  time  to  end  your 


call  without  being  cut  off.  And 
unlike  other  services,  there  is 
rw>  need  to  change  long  dis¬ 
tance  barriers,  and  there  are 
no  bills  -  ever! 

With  something  this  good, 
there  has  to  be  a  catch  - 
there  is  a  limit  of  two  hours  of 
free  long  distance  calling  per 
month.  Even  with  this  restric¬ 
tion,  more  than  100,000  col¬ 
lege  students  across  the 
country  have  already  signed 
up  with  FreeWay  to  save 
money  on  friar  bng  cfeiance  cafc. 

Registration  at  www.call- 
freeway.com  takes  about  five 
minutes  -  a  small  time  com¬ 
mitment  that  iets  you  make 
two  hours  of  free  long  -dis¬ 
tance  calls  each  and  every 
month.  And  with  the  money 
you  save,  you  may  not  have 
to  call  home  for  more  funds 
after  ait! 


Free  long  distance  available 

by  Mike  Maroulis  tance  romance  making  a  big  phone  calls  -  or  the  embar- 

Technoiogy  Editor  -  dent  in  your  budget?  Do  you  rassment  of  making  collect 

have  better  things  to  spend  calls  -  try  FreeWay,  the 

-New  York,  Sept.  11,  2000-  your  money  on  than  long  dis-  advertiser-supported  long 

Need  to  phone  home  for  tance  bills  -  like  books,  CDs,  distance  service  that  lets  you 

money,  but  don’t  have  any  or  even  food?  make  calls  anywhere  in  the 

money  to  phone  home?  Is  if  you’re  tired  of  spending  U.S.,  completely  free  of 
keeping  up  with  that  iong-dis-  money  on  long  distance  charge.  Simply  sign  up  on 


We  Have  Met  'The  Sim 
and  They  Are  Us 


by  A.S.  Berman 
USA  Today 

What  a  crass,  predictable,  impulse- 
driven  species  we  human  beings  are. 

This  will  be  old  news  to  some,  but 
it  came  as  something  of  a  revelation 
to  this  reviewer,  brought  about  by  a 
visit  to  the  disturbing,  yet  strangely 
compelling  world  of  The  Sims. 

The  latest  "simulation"  game  from 
the  makers  of  SimCity,  The  Sims 
places  you  squarely  in  control  of  the 
lives,  loves,  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
community  of  virtual  human  beings. 

These  digital  men  and  women  - 
built  from  the  ground  up  by  you  -- 
laugh,  cry,  tickle,  kiss  and  even 
dance  in  place  when  you've  waited 
too  long  between  bathroom  breaks. 

Once  you've  created  your  family, 
you  need  to  buy  a  house  to  put  them 


in,  find  them  jobs,  and  buy  food,  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  items  to  keep  them 
happy  and  healthy. 

A  status  panel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  keeps  you  apprised  of  their 
wants,  needs  and  moods,  including 
the  states  of  their  bladders,  stom¬ 
achs,  even  hygiene.  Ignoring  these 
can  have  tragic  consequences. 
Deprive  your  Sim  of  rest  for  too  long, 
for  instance,  and  its  Rest  gauge  red- 
lines  and  he  or  she  keels  over. 

When  you  want  your  Sim  to  inter¬ 
act  with  others,  just  click  on  another 
character  and  choose  from  the 
options  that  materialize  above  its 
head.  Depending  on  the  relationship 
your  Sim  enjoys  with  this  one,  choic¬ 
es  can  range  from  Tease  to  Propose. 

When  left  to  their  own  resources, 
these  all-too-human  characters  wan¬ 
der  around  aimlessly,  belching  more 
often  than  seems  healthy. 


1  f  While  the  Sims  com- 

)  9  municate  in  a  scatlike 

gibberish,  speech  bal¬ 
loons  above  their 
treads  often  contain 
icons  (e.g.  a  court- 
louse,  a  UFO,  etc.)  that  at  least  give 
’ou  the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

In  the  Sims'  world  there's  never  a 
luestion  of  how  you're  getting  along 
vith  people.  When  one  of  your  Sims 
iteracts  with  another,  relationship 
;ons  materialize  above  their  heads 
;ontaining  plus  signs  (things  are 
loing  great)  or  minus  signs  ("I  really 
;hould,be  going").  If  things  go  excep- 
onally  well,  you  even  can  choose  to 
lave,  or  adopt,  a  baby. 

Nearly  every  facet  of  life  rears  its 
lead  in  this  game  at  one  stage  or 
mother,  from  petty  jealousies 

lahuoon  rharartprs;  tn  flnnds.  fires. 


burglars,  and  yes,  even  death.  After 
one  of  your  digital  people  passes  on, 
you  even  can  direct  the  mourning  of 
your  other  Sims. 

To  shake  things  up  a  bit,  enabling 
the  "free  will"  option  lets  them  decide 


whether  or  not  they  want  to  follow 
your  directions. 

The  Sims,  not  content  merely  to  be 
a  triumph  of  gaming  artistry,  also 
reveals  life  to  be  what  it  is:  a  glorified 
pursuit  of  food  and  love,  punctuated 
by  frequent  trips  to  the  loo. 


SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS: 

Windows  95/98, 

Pentium  233-MHz, 

32  MB  RAM, 

300  MB  available  hard  disk 
space, 

800x600  capable  color  video 
card,  4x  CD-ROM  drive, 
DirectX  7-compatible  sound 
card. 

RETAIL  PRICE :  $39.99-49.99. 

For  More  Information  On  “The 
Sims”,  visit  the  website  at; 
http://thesims.ea.com/us/ 
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Happy  Holidays  November  28,  2000 


Winter  Holidays  around  the 

world 


From 

www.portharbor.com 

Denmark 

Santa  is  known  as  Julemanden 
and  he  arrives  in  a  sleigh  pulled 
by  reindeer  with  a  sack  full  of 
gifts.  Danish  children  know  the 
elves  as  Juul  Nisse,  and  believe 
that  they  live  in  the  attics  of  their 
homes.  Instead  of  cookies  and 
glasses  of  milk,  they  leave  rice 
pudding  and  saucers  of  milk  out 
for  them. 

England 

From  England  we  have 
acquired  several  customs.  The 
first  is  the  use  of  Christmas 
trees.  This  was  made  popular 
during  the  rein  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert.  Prince  Albert 
came  from  the  country  of 
Germany  and  missed  his  native 
practice  of  bringing  in  trees  to 
place  on  the  tables  in  the  house, 
therefore  one  Christmas  the 
royal  couple  brought  a  tree 
inside  the  Palace  and  decorated  it 
with  apples  and  other  pretty 
items. 

The  second  custom  is  what  is 
known  as  Boxing  Day.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  weekday  after 
Christmas:  What  this  means  is 
that  small  wrapped  boxes  with 
food  and  sweets,  or  small  gifts, 
or  coins  are  given  to  anyone  who 


comes  calling  that  day. 

Santa  is  known  as  Father 
Christmas,  wearing  long  red 
robes  and  had  sprigs  of  holly  in 
his  hair.  Instead  of  mailing  out 
their  Christmas  list,  children 
throw  it  into  the  fireplace  and 
Father  Christmas  reads  the 
smoke.  England  is  also  where 
the  tradition  of  hanging  stock¬ 
ings  by  the  chimney  began,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Father  Christmas 
once  accidentally  dropped  some 
gold  coins  on  his  way  down  the 
chimney  which  got  caught  in  a 
drying 
stocking. 

Another 
interesting 
thing  is 
that  instead 
of  opening 
up  their  gifts  as  soon  as  they 
wake  up,  English  children  wait 
until  the  afternoon. 

France 

Santa  is 
known  as 
Pere  Noel. 

He  is 

accompa¬ 
nied  by  Pre 
Fouettard 
who  keep 
track  of  who  has  been  good  or 
bad  for  Pere  Noel.  In  some  parts 
of  France,  Pere  Noel  brings 


small  gifts  in  the  beginning  of 
December  (Dec  6)  and  comes 
back  to  deliver  more  on 
Christmas.  In  France  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  to  open  their  gifts  on 
Christmas,  but  the  parents  and 
other  adults  have  to  wait  until 
New  Years.  In  France  the  chil¬ 
dren  place  there  shoes  by  the  fire 
place  in  hopes  that  le  Pere 
Noel/Father  Christmas  of  le  Petit 
Jesus/Little  Jesus  will  place  gifts 
for  them.  They  also  have  dinner 
at  midnight  on  December  24  this 


that  is  served  after  the  dinner. 

Italy 

It  Italy,  the  main  exchange  of 
gift  doesn’t  occur  until  January 
6th,  the  day  traditionally 
believed  that  the  Wise  Men 
reached  the  baby  Jesus.  Italy  has 
La  Befana  who  brings  gifts  to  for 
the  good  and  punishment  for  the 
bad.  She  is  the  same  character  as 
Russia’s  Babouschka  who 
refused  to  give  the  Wise  Men 
food  and  shelter. 

The  Netherlands 

Santa  is  known  as 
Sinterklaas, 
and  he  came 
to  Sweden 
originally 
by  boat,  set¬ 
ting  out  on 
December  6th  from  Spain. 
He  makes  his  gift  deliveries 
by  horseback.  The  children 
leave  their  shoes  out,  filled 
with  hay  and  sugar  for 
Sinterklaas’  horse.  In  the 
morning 
they  find 
their  shoes 
filled  with 
candy  and 
nuts.  When 
Sinterklaas 
appears  to 
the  children,  he  takes  the  form  of 
their  father  or  a  favorite  malerel- 


ative. 

Spain 

The  children  of  Spain  leave 
their  shoes  on  the  windowsills 
filled  with  straw,  carrots,  and 
barley  for  the  horses  of  the  Wise 
Men,  who  they  believe  reenact 
their  journey  to  Bethlehem  every 
year.  One  of  the  wise  men  is 
called  Balthazar,  who  leaves  the 
children  gifts.  They  call 
Christmas  Eve  Nochebuena,  and 
families  gather  together  to 
rejoice  and  share  a  meal  around 
the  Nativity  scene. 

Sweden 

The  Swedish  people  call  Santa 
tomte,  and  see  him  as  a  gnome 
who  comes  out  from  under  the 
floor  of  the  house  or  bam  carry¬ 
ing  his  sack  of  gifts  for  them. 
Russia 

Russia  has  someone  named 
Babouschka,  who  would  bring 
gifts  for  the  children.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  she  failed  to  give 
food  and  shelter  to  the  three  wise 
men  and  so  she  now  searches  the 
countryside  searching  for  the 
baby  Jesus,  visiting  all  children 
giving  gifts  as  she  goes.  Santa 
was  known  as  Saint  Nicholas  but 
today  is  called  Grandfather 
Frost,  wearing  a  blue  outfit 
instead  of  red. 

I  1 


is  called  Le  Reveillon.  They  have 


a  cake  called  La  Buche  de  Noel 


Abridged  History 
of  Christmas 

The  middle  of  winter  has  long 
been  a  time  of  celebration  around 
the  world.  Centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  man  called  Jesus, 
early  Europeans  celebrated  light 
and  birth  in  the  darkest  days  of 
winter.  Many  peoples  rejoiced 
during  the  winter  solstice,  when 
the  worst  of  the  winter  was 
behind  them  and  they  could  look 
forward  to  longer  days  and 
extended  horns  of  sunlight. 

Also  around  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  Romans 
observed  Juvenalia,  a  feast  hon¬ 
oring  the  children  of  Rome.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  upper 
classes  often  celebrated  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Mithra,  the  god  of  the 
unconquerable  sun,  on  December 
25.  For  some  Romans,  Mithra ’s 
birthday  was  the  most  sacred  day 
of  the  year. 

In  the  early  years  of 
Christianity,  Easter  or  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  the  main  holiday;  the 
birth  of  Jesus  was  not  celebrated. 
In  the  fourth  century,  chinch  offi¬ 
cials  decided  to  institute  the  birth 
of  Jesus  as  a  holiday. 
Unfortunately,  the  bible  does  not 
mention  date  for  his  birth  (a  fact 
Puritans  later  pointed  out  in  order 
to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  cel¬ 
ebration).  Pope  Julius  I  chose 
December  25.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  church  chose 
this  date  in  an  effort  to  adopt  and 


absorb  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the 
pagan 
Saturnalia  fes¬ 
tival.  First 
called  the  Feast 

of  the  Nativity,  the  custom  spread 
to  Egypt  by  432  and  to  England 
by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
Greek  aiid  Russian  orthodox 
churches,  Christmas  is  celebrated 
on  January  6. 

By  holding  Christmas  at  the 
same  time  as  traditional  winter 
solstice  festivals,  church  leaders 
increased  the  chances  that 
Christmas  would  be  popularly 
embraced,  but  gave  up  the  ability 
to  dictate  how  it  was  celebrated 

The  pilgrims,  English  sepa¬ 
ratists  that  came  to  America  in 
1620,  were  even  more  orthodox 
in  their  Puritan  beliefs  than 
Cromwell.  As  a  result,  Christmas 
was  not  a  holiday  in  early 
America.  Christmas  wasn’t 
declared  a  federal  holiday  until 
June  26,  1870. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Americans  began  to 
embrace  Christmas.  Americans 
re-invented  Christmas,  and 
changed  it  from  a  raucous  carni¬ 
val  holiday  into  a  family-cen¬ 
tered  day  of  peace  and  nostalgia. 
In  the  next  one  hundred  years, 
Americans  built  a  Christmas  tra¬ 
dition  all  their  own  that  included 
pieces  of  many  other  customs, 
including  decorating  trees,  send¬ 
ing  holiday  cards,  and  gift-giving. 


How  Rudolph  got 
his  nose 

Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer  was  created  in  1939  by 
a  copywriter  named  Robert  L. 
May,  who  came  up  with  a  poem 
about  a  misfit  reindeer  at  the 
request  of  his  employer, 
Montgomery  Ward,  for  a 
Christmas  story  they  could  use 
as  a  store  promotion. 

To  most  of  us,  the  character 
of  Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer  —  immortalized  in 
song  and  a  popular  TV  special 
—  has  always  been  an  essential 
part  of  our  Christmas  folklore. 
But  Rudolph  is  a  decidedly 
twentieth-century  invention 
whose  creation  can  be  traced  to  a 
specific  time  and  person. 
Rudolph  came  to  life  in  1939 
when  the  Chicago-based 
Montgomery  Ward  company 
(operators  of  a  chain  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores)  asked  one  of  their 
copywriters,  34-year-old  May, 
to  come  up  with  a  Christmas 
story  they  could  give  away  to 
shoppers  as  a  promotional  gim¬ 
mick.  (The  Montgomery  Ward 
stores  had  been  been  buying  and 
giving  away  coloring  books  for 
Christmas  every  year,  and  May’s 
department  head  saw  creating  a 
giveaway  booklet  of  their  own  as 
a  way  to  save  money.)  May,  who 
had  a  penchant  for  writing  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  and  limericks,  was 
tapped  to  create  the  booklet. 


May,  drawing  in  part  on  the 
tale  of  The  Ugly  Duckling  and 
his  own  background  (he  was  a 
often  taunted  as  a  child  for  being 
shy,  small,  and  slight),  settled  on 
the  idea  of  an  underdog  ostra¬ 
cized  by  the  reindeer  community 
because  of  his  physical  abnor¬ 
mality:  a  glowing  red  nose. 
Looking  for  an  alliterative  name. 
May  considered  and  rejected 
Rollo  (too  cheerful  and  carefree 


a  name  for  the  story  .of  a  misfit) 
and  Reginald  (too  British) 
before  deciding  on  Rudolph.  He 
then  proceeded  to  write 
Rudolph’s  story  in  verse,  as  a 
series  of  rhyming  couplets,  test¬ 
ing  it  out  on  his  4-year-old 
daughter  Barbara  as  he  went 
along.  Although  Barbara  was 
thrilled  with  Rudolph’s  story, 
May’s  boss  was  worried  that  a 
story  featuring  a  red  nose  —  an 
image  associated  with  drinking 
and  drunkards  —  was  unsuitable 
for  a  Christmas  tale.  May 
responded  by  taking  Denver 
Gillen,  a  friend  from 
Montgomery  Ward’s  art  depart¬ 


ment,  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  to 
sketch  some  deer.  Gillen’s  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  red-nosed  reindeer 
overcame  the  hesitancy  of  May’s 
bosses,  and  the  Rudolph  story 
was  approved.  Montgomery 
Ward  distributed  2.4  million 
copies  of  the  Rudolph  booklet  in 
1939,  and  although. .  wartime 
paper  shortages  curtailed  print¬ 
ing  for  the  next  several  years,  a 
total  of  6  million  copies  had 
been  given  by  the  end  of  1 946. 
The  post-war  demand  for  licens¬ 
ing  the  Rudolph  character  was 
tremendous,  but  since  May  had 
created  the  story  as  an  employee 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  they  held 
the  copyright  and  he  received  no 
royalties. 

The  Rudolph  phenomenon 
really  took  off,  however,  when 
May’s  brother-in-law,  songwriter 
Johnny  Marks,  developed  the 
lyrics  and  melody  for  a  Rudolph 
song.  Marks’  musical  version  of 
“Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer,”  recorded  by  Gene 
Autry  in  1949,  sold  two  million 
copies  that  year  and  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  best-selling 
songs  of  all  time,  second  only  to 
“White  Christmas.”  The  story 
May  wrote  is  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  in  a  number  of  ways  from 
the  i  song  and  many  television 
productions  of  it.  For  more 
information  check  out: 
www.historychannel.com. 
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Mon.  Dec.  1 1 

Tues.  Dec.  12 

Wed.  Dec.  13 

Thurs.  Dec.  14 

Fri.  Dec.  15 

8:00 

to 

10:00 

a.m. 

BIOL  121(S239) 

EDPS  330(T214) 

GNC  063/l(S328) 

GNC  064/1  (S3 19) 

GNC  064/2(S360) 

MA  1 53/1  (T1 7 1 ) 

MA  153/2(S213) 

NUR  123(1301) 

NUR  231(T037) 

STAT  30 1/1(S2 1 8) 

A&D  1 1 3(T2 14) 

BIOL  122/1(S1 12) 

CHM  321(S261) 

CPT  1 07/5(T2 1 5) 

CPT  255/l(T355) 

GBA  372(T1 12) 

GBM  381/1(T301) 

HIST  151/1(8218) 

IET  104/2(T037) 

MA  153/1 0(S260) 

MGMT  200/2(T171) 

NUR  1 19/1,2, 3(S230 

BIOL205(S230) 

ENGL  101/1(T364) 

ENGL  101/3(T308) 

ENGL  101/28(T1 12) 

ENGL  102/2(T1 10) 

HTM  391(S219) 

MA  154/1(T171) 

NUR  214(T301) 

A&D  255/1  (T1 66) 

BIOL  122/4(S1 12) 

BIOL  211(S1 17) 

BTNY  555(S121) 

CHM  255L/263(S314) 

ECON  210/3(S329) 

ENGL  101/16(T308) 

ENGL  101/17(S213) 

ENGL  102/5(S217) 

F&N  303/l(T177) 

GBG  127/3(T1 12) 

GER101(T110) 

GNC  071/3(L249) 

MA  1 1 1/7(S215) 

MA  1 11/8,9(S230) 

MA  1 53/9(S260) 

MA  161P(S211) 

MUS  250(T364) 

NUR  235/T301 ) 

NUR  355(T007) 

PSY  120/3(S328) 

BIOL  1 14(S230) 

BIOL  534(S1 14) 

COM  1 14/1(S1 19) 

COM  1 14/8(S260) 

COM  114/1 5(T  1 77) 

COM  1 14/16(S211) 

MA  1 1 1/1(S361)  1 

NUR  232(T301) 

10:15 

a.m. 

to 

12:15 

p.m. 

BIOL  213/1(S230) 

CPT  107/1(T215) 

ECON  210/1(S215) 

ENGR  195E/1(T003) 

GBG  260/l(Tl  13) 

GNC  063/2(S328) 

GNC  064/3(S361) 

HIST  104/1(S211) 

MA  132(S329) 

MA  152(T171) 

MA  153/4(S360) 

MA  223/l(S218) 

CPT  1 07/6(T2 1 5) 

ENGL  101/19(T308) 

ENGL  227(S2 1 8) 

GBA  33 0/MGMT20 1  (T 1 7  i ) 

GBI  301(T1 10) 

GBM  329/2(S21 1) 

HTM  3 1 2(S2 19) 

NUR  208(T301) 

NUR  236(T037) 

OLS  378(T007) 

SOC  100/3(S230) 

SOC  220/l(S328) 

ASTR  263(S260) 

BIOL  231  (SI  19) 

CHM  1 19(S239) 

CPT  1 07/2(T203) 

ENGL  100/1  (SI  17) 

ENGL  101/2(T177) 

ENGL  101/4(T308) 

ENGL  101/5(S215) 

ENGL  101/6(T007) 

ENGL  I02/3(T1 10) 

ENGL  356(T166) 

GBG  127/1(T17I) 

GEOS  120(S226) 

GNC  071/I(L249) 

GNC  088(S218) 

MA  153/3(S217) 

MA  154/2(S329) 

MGMT  200/4(Tl  12) 

NUR  1 18(T301) 

PHIL  1 10(T037) 

PSY  1 20/1  (S328) 

SOC  391(S21 1) 

SPAN  101/1(T364) 

STAT  2 1 3/1  (S329) 

COM212/KS319) 

CPT  135/1(T219) 

ENGL  100/6(361) 

ENGL  101/18(S213) 

ENGL  101/29(S261) 

ENGL  1 02/6(S2 1 7) 

ENGL  469/596E  (T355) 

F&N  303/2(T177) 

GBA  341(S329) 

GBG  490(T1 12) 

GNC  1 00/2(S  119) 

MA  153/1 1(S2 1 5) 

MUS  324(T364) 

NUR  230(T301) 

OLS  274/l(S260) 

PSY  120/4(S226) 

COM  1 14/2(T177) 

COM  1 14/3(T171) 

COM  1 14/9(S260) 

COM  1 14/10(S360) 

CPT  107/4(T203) 

ENGL  101/7(T308) 

ENGL  101/8(T007) 

ENGL  390(T359) 

GNC  065/1  (S3 19) 

MA  1 1 1/2(S2 1 5) 

MA  261(S216) 

I  1:00 

to 

3:00 

p.m. 

BIOL  213/2(S230) 

CHM  255/261  (S3 19) 

COM  204(T177) 

CGT  1 10/155/1  (TO  1 1) 

CGT  290(T297) 

CPT'188S/1(T203) 

CPT  250/l(T003) 

EDCI  306(T214) 

ENGR  1001T166) 

GBM  329/ 1  (T1 7 1 ) 

GNC  064/4(8361) 

GNC  064/6(S360) 

MA  1 30/1,2, 3(S239) 

NUR  233(T301) 

NUR  237(T037) 

SOC  100/1(S226) 

SPAN  201/1(T364) 

BIOL  1 22/2(S  1 12) 

BIOL  221/322(S230) 

BIOL  232(8114) 

CIMT  243(T03 1 ) 

COM  324(S319) 

CPT  1 75E/1  (T1 66) 

ECON  219(T203) 

EDCI  3 1 5(S329) 

EET  196(T003) 

F&N  203(T1 13) 

ENGL  421/1(8361) 

GBG  260/2(T301) 

GBI  350(T203)  • 

GBM  329/3(T007) 

HIST  1 5 1/2(S2 1 8) 

HTM  1 00(S2 1 9) 

IDIS  435/2(8328) 

IET  104/3(T037) 

MA  153/12(8261) 

MGMT  200/ 1  (T 171) 

PSY  2G0(S21 1) 

PSY  242/1(8226) 

SOC  310/1(8239) 

SPAN  1 02/ 1  (T3 64) 

SPAN-201/2(T1 10)  * 

BCM  100(T015) 

BIOL  592(S  1 1 3) 

EDCI  314(T214) 

ENGL  100/3(L249) 

ENGL  101/10(T007) 

ENGL  101/1 1(T037) 

ENGL  101/12(T1 10) 

ENGL  101/14(S215) 

ENGL  102/4(T308) 

FR  201  (S3 19) 

GNC  100/1(T166) 

MA  1 53/5(S2 17) 

PSY  392(S328) 

SPAN  101/2(T364) 

A&D  255/2(T214) 

CGT  110/155/2  (T011) 

COM  2 1 2/2(S3 1 9) 

ECON  210/2(T203) 

ENGL  100/7CT177) 

ENGL  101/20(T308) 

ENGL  101/22(S360) 

ENGL  231(S361) 

ENGL  267(T166) 

GBA  228/1  (T1 10) 

GBG  127/4(T171) 

GBG  270/2(S  1 1 7) 

GBM  388(T301) 

GBH  200(S217) 

HIST  102(S21 1) 

MA  U1/10(S215) 

MET  213(T297) 

OLS  376/l(T113) 

POL  101/1(S226) 

PSY  120/5(T219)  1 

SPAN  101/4(L249) 

COM  1 14/4(S2 1 8) 

COM  1 14/5(S260) 

COM  1 14/1 1(S361) 

COM  3 1 8(T  1 77) 

EDCI  362(T214) 

ENGL  101/27(5261) 

ENGL  441/596  (S217) 

GBM  385(T007) 

GNC  070/2(T355) 

MA  1 1 1/4(S360) 

OLS  487(T171) 

SOC  1 00/4,5(S230&S239) 
SPAN  235(S  119) 

3:15 

to 

5:15 

p.m. 

BIOL  404(S  117) 

CHM  1 15(S239) 

CPT  172/1(T171) 

ENGL  101/13(T1 10) 

FLL  490(T355) 

GBH  303(T364) 

HIST  104/2(S218) 

HORT  102(5213) 

IDIS  435/l(S21 1) 

PHYS  2 1 0(S26 1 ) 

PHYS  220/1  (S329) 

PSY  120/2(S328) 

SOC  100/2(S226) 

STAT  1 1 3/l(S21 5) 

GBA  320(T171) 

GBG  127/2(S1 19) 

MA  153/13(S329) 

MET  162(T297) 

NUR  234(T301) 

SOC  100/6(S226) 

SPAN  201/3(T364) 

ART  221(T015) 

CDFS  211(8117) 

CGT  110/1 55/2(T0 11) 

CHM  111(8230) 

COM  250(8361) 

CPT  107/3(T003) 

CPT  176/1(T166) 

EDPS  235(L249) 

ENGL  235(T177) 

G  S  175(T215) 

GBG  270/1  (T1 13) 

MA  1 1 1/5(S360) 

MA  153/6(8217) 

MA  223/2(S226) 

OLS  252/1  (T1 10) 

OLS  252/4(T203) 

OLS  375/l(T007) 

BCM  1 1 2(T  171) 

EDFA  200(T214) 

ENGL  101/23(T308) 

ENGL  360(T037) 

MA  1 1 1/1 1(S21 5) 

OLS  252/2(Tl  10) 

OLS  252/5(S217) 

OLS  484(T177) 

PCTX  201(S230) 

PHIL  330/l(T203) 

PSY  250(L249) 

SPAN  101/5(S360) 

COM  1 14/6(S260) 

COM  1 14/7(S261) 

GBG  344(T301) 

5:30 

to 

7:30 

p.m. 

BCM  270(T297) 

CPT  280(T203) 

EDCI  31 1(T214) 

EDPS  530(S360) 

EET  107(T003) 

ENGL  100/5(S260) 

ENGL  101/15(T308) 

ENGL  240/ 1(T  110) 

ENGL  420/l(T364) 

MA  153/7(S226) 

MET  141(T063) 

PHYS  220/2(S3 1 9) 

PSY  239(S328) 

BIOL  195  (S230) 

BCM  235(T015) 

BIOL  122/3(8112) 

COM  1 14/1 2(T30 1 ) 

CPT  172/2(T203) 

CPT  1 75E/2(T1 77) 

ECON  252(T1 10) 

EDCI  270(8216) 

EET  109(T003) 

ENGL  101/24(8360) 

GBA  340(T1 12) 

HTM  341(T1 13) 

IET  266(T037) 

MA  1 53/  14(S36 1 ) 

MA  154/4(S329) 

MA  223/3(S2 1 3) 

MET  242(T063) 

MGMT  200/3(T171) 

SOC  220/2(S328) 

SOC  310/2(8226) 

SPAN  201/4(T364) 

COM  315(T301) 

CPT  230/l(T177) 

CPT  176/2(T166) 

EDCI  285(S211) 

EDCI  500(T214) 

EDPS  265(S360) 

GBA  360(T355) 

GNC  071/2(L249) 

MA  11I/6(S218) 

MA  1 54/3(S2 17) 

MET  230(T037) 

SPAN  101/3(S361) 

STAT  503/501(S215) 

CDFS  432(L249) 

FNR  501(S1 19) 

GBA  380(T355) 

GBG  333(T166) 

MA  1 1 1/1 2(S2 1 5) 

MA  224(S261) 

POL  10 1/2(S2 1 8) 

PSY  120/6(T219) 

STAT  1 13/2(S260) 

BCM  230(T015) 

All  Students  who  have  conflicts 
in  their  examination  schedule,  or 
who  have  over  two  examinations 
on  the  same  day,  please  first  try  to 
resolve  the  matter  with  your 
instructors.  If  the  matter  cannot 
be  resolved  satisfactorily,  report 
to  the  Registration  Office  prior  to 
November  22,  2000.  Students 
must  adhere  to  the  above  sched¬ 
ule.  There  will  be  no  changes  in 
this  schedule  unless  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Services.  Students 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a 
make-up  examination  if  they  fail 
to  report  a  conflict.  The  number 
within  parentheses  indicates  the 
room  in  which  the  examination  is 
to  be  held  (S=SCHWARZ  HALL, 
L=LSF  BLDG,  T=TECHNOLO- 
GY  BLDG).  The  final  exams  for 
Saturday  classes  will  be  on 
December  16,  2000,  during  the 
times  die  courses  normally  meet 

|  7:45 
to 

|  9:45 
p.m. 

CPT  107/8(T203) 

CPT  250/2(T003) 

EET  207(T071) 

ENGL  102/7(T308) 

ENGL  420/2(T364) 

ENGR  195E/2(T007) 

F&N  303/3(T171) 

HIST  104/3(S211) 

IET  104/1(T037) 

MA  153/8(S226) 

MET  21 1(T063) 

OLS  477(T301) 

PSY  242/2(S218) 

ART  299P(T015) 

COM  1 14/13(T301) 

CPT  1 07/9(T2 1 5)_ 

CPT  255/2(T007) 

EDCI  271(S216) 

EET  209(T003) 

ENGL  101/25(T364) 

GNC  064/5(S329) 

IDIS  435/3(S2 11) 

IET  204(T037) 

MET  451(T037) 

OLS  590P(T1 12) 

PSY  428(S213) 

SOC  100/7(S226) 

ART  150(T297) 

COM  1 14/14(T364) 

CPT  188W(T215) 

CGT  1 10/155/3(T01 1) 

CPT  107/10(T203) 

ENGL  421/2(T301) 

GBG  127/3(S1I7) 

GBG  260/3(T007) 

GBM  380(T171) 

GNC  100/3(T1 10) 

MET  382(T166) 

OLS  274/2(T177) 

OLS  372(T037) 

CPT  135/2(T219) 

CPT  188S/2(T215) 

ENGL  1 0 1  /26(T308) 

HTM  322(T355) 

MET  344(T063) 

OLS  252/3(T171) 

OLS  331/1(T037) 

PHIL  330/2(T166) 

PSY  240/SOC  340(S226) 
STAT  301/2(S260) 
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Wonder  dr 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  15, 
chemistry  students  at  Ball 
State  University  unveiled  a 
new  wonder  drug  guaranteed 
to  put  a  smile  on  any  college 
student’s  face.  The  new  drug, 
labeled  by  the  discoverers  as 
“The-Make-You-Cool-Pill”  is 
designed  to  do  just  that,  make 
you  cool.  The  students 
revealed  their  breakthrough 
in  an  explosive  interview  with 
this  writer. 

While  in  the  lab  cramming 
for  a  chemistry  exam,  Bill 
Lesh,  Trey  Anastisiac,  Bob 
Wire,  and  Domingo  Ortez 
mixed  several  known  stimu¬ 
lants  and  anti-depressants 
together  in  an  effort  to  remain 
awake.  The  result,  when 
taken,  was  a  general  feeling 
of  euphoria  as  well  as  a 
desire  to  rid  the  world  of  all 
evils. 

When  interviewed  by  the 


u  g 


FDA,  Lesh  and  Wire  claimed 
to  have  heightened  sexual 
activity  and  pleasure  with  just 
one  dosage  of  the  drug. 
Anastisiac  and 
Ortez  both 
commented  on 
improvements 
in  health  and 
motivation . 

Other  benefits 
mentioned  by 
the  group 
included 
increased  brain 
power;  lack  of 
cravings  for 
food,  sleep, 
nicotine,  and 
other  seemingly  necessities; 
drive  for  improving  both  them¬ 
selves  and  society  in  general, 
the  need  to  make  other  peo¬ 
ple  feel  better  about  them¬ 
selves.  Ortez  claimed  that-  his 
cold  symptoms  were  non¬ 
existent  within  hours  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  drug. 

Despite  obvious  enthusi¬ 


discovered 


asm  among  scientists  and  fel¬ 
low  students,  the  FDA  has 
banned  any  further  testing  of 
the  drug  until  their  office  can 


The  new  wonder  drugs  discovers  pictured  from  left  to  right: 
Domingo  Ortez,  Trey  Anastisiac,  Bob  Wire  and  Bill  Lesh 
(photo  provided  by  phish.net). 


conduct  a  study.  When  asked 
to  comment  on  this,  an  FDA 
spokesperson  said,  “We  can’t 
just  allow  any  moron  off  the 
street  to  experiment  with 
things  of  this  nature.  For  the 
sake  of  society  as  a  whole, 
we  must  study  and  regulate  this.” 

The  discoverers  have 
expressed  a  concern  over 


Nader  and  Buchanan  successfully  stage  coup 

Clinton  submits,  Thurman  dies,  voters  confused 


whether  their  invention  will  be 
examined  at  all.  Wire 
exclaimed,  “The  bastards 
took  every  piece  of  evidence 
we  had  that  it  even 
existed.”  The 
group  alleged  that 
during  interviews 
they  were  likened 
to  Timothy  Leary, 
one  of  the  largest 
advocates  of  LSD. 
“They  demonized 
this  drug  before 
they  even  exam¬ 
ined  its  possibilities." 

The  Spectator 
was  fortunate 
enough  to  speak 
with  one  of  the  FDA’s  examin¬ 
ers  immediately  following  the 
consumption  of  the  drug.  The 
interview  was  marked  by 
extremely  honest  replies  from 
the  examiner.  The  examiner, 
who  asked  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  had  this  to  say:  “The 
possibility  of  this  drug  making 
it  to  the  common  market  is 
very  minimal.  If 


the  wealthy  elite  approve  of  it, 
then  it  has  a  chance. 
However,  if  this  group 
decides  to  downplay  the  drug, 
then  it  will  most  likely  become 
a  part  of  the  war  on  drugs.” 

If  legalized,  this  drug  could 
corner  the  market  in  areas 
such  as  illegal  substances, 
anti-depressants,  cold  medi¬ 
cines,  sexual  stimulants  and 
many  other  related  industries. 
Spokespersons  from  these 
industries  have  refused  to 
comment  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  FDA’s  research  cfj':.tbe 
drug. 

While  the  wonder  drug 
could  appear  on  the  market 
by  as  early  as  summer  2002, 
precedents  point  to  an 
amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  banning  the  drug  by 
2005.  However,  reports  of 
testing  already  being  done  by 
the  CIA  have  flooded  the 
media  in  the  past  several 
days.  The  CIA,  looking  very 
cool,  feeling  very  good  denies 
all  allegations. 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Washington  D.C.-  In  a  strange  turn 
of  events,  Ralph  Nader^presidential 
candidate  for  the  Green  Party  and  Pat 
Buchanan,  presidential  candidate  for 
the  Reform  Party,  joined  forces  to 
take  the  presidency.  Although  the 
men  only  received  a  little  over  three 
percent  of  the  vote,  together  they 
were  joined  by  a  huge  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  forced  themselves  inside  the 
capital  and  burned  several 
key  government  buildings. 

The  two  men  also  held  sev¬ 
eral  congressmen  hostage 
to  secure  their  entrance  into 
the  White  House. 

One  of  the  men  taken 
hostage.  South  Carolina 
Republican  Congressman 
Strom  Thurman,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  the  brutal 
overtaking.  Green  Reform  Coalition 
Co-President  Pat  Buchanan,  com¬ 
mented,  “We  hate  to  take  the  life  of 
most  human  beings,  but  we  had  the 
blessing  of  God  in  this  one.” 

Another  hostage,  former  President 
Bill  Clinton,  was  not  distressed  by  the 
situation  and  in  usual  fashion  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  two  men,  commenting,  “It’s 
a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than  New  York 
anyway.  Ralph  and  Pat  are  pretty 
good  guys  and  aren’t  as  demanding 
as  Hillary.  This  is  partially  the 
Democrats  fault  and  as  long  as  I’m 
on  the  winning  side,  I  don’t  really 
mind.” 

While  many  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  were  bothered  by  the  change  of 
events,  most  were  indifferent.  One 
Florida  resident  admitted,  “I  partially 
blame  myself,  I  voted  for  Nader  and 
Buchanan,  as  well  as  Gore.  And  after 
all,  anybody  is  better  than  Bush.” 

Since  news  reports  the  night 
before  the  takeover  admitted,  “Gore 


had  licked  Bush,”  the  nation’s 
extreme  polarized  stance  led  most  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the 
action. 

One  Texas  man  claimed,  “As  long 
as  I  don’t  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  and 
I  am  able  to  have  better  education  and 
health  care  for  my  kids,  who  really 
cares  who  is  president.” 

This  seemingly  idealic  joining  of 
these  third-party  candidates  already 
has  had  some  major  policy  problems. 
Nader  attempted  to  pass  a  bill 


through  the  remaining  members  of 
congress  that  would  supply  equal 
rights  to  women  and  other  racial 
minorities,  while  Buchanan  proposed 
a  bill  to  ensure  women  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  the  job  force.  Other 
points  of  difference  between  the 
two  include  abortion  rights,  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  social  securi¬ 
ty,  military  and  education  spend¬ 
ing.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Nader  is  not  deterred  by  these 
differences,  exclaiming,  “The  CIA 
is  on  my  side  and  like  all  presidents 
before  me,  they  will  be  taking  care  of 
the  problem.” 

Political  analyst  and  former  con¬ 
gressman,  Bob  Dole  stated  to 
reporters,  “Bob  Dole  feels  left  out. 
Bob  Dole  should  have  a  role  in  this 
government.  Bob  Dole  should  be 
President.” 

Many  of  the  very  wealthy  have 
been  claiming  political  asylum  in  the 
Middle  East.  Steven  Forbes  and  Ross 


Perot  both  told  journalists  they 
planned  on  Stirling  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses  in  “one  of  those  countries.” 
Perot  commented,  “The  Republicans 
suit  us  fine,  and  we  can  tolerate  the 
Democrats,  but  these  two  won’t  do 
anything  for  our  American  system.” 

The  rich  are  not  the  only  individu¬ 
als  fearful.  One  uninformed  individ¬ 
ual  maintained,  “This  will  just  turn 
our  free,  democratic  nation  into  an 
undemocratic  Canada  or  Europe.  We 
can’t  afford  these  commie  bas¬ 
tards.”  When  asked 
where  the  individual  had 
received  the  information 
he  replied,  ‘TV  told  me.” 

Several  proposals 
have  been  made  for 
Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Florida,  Montana 
and  South  Carolina  to 
secede  from  the  Union. 
Indiana  and  Kentucky 
considered  the  proposal,  but  KKK 
members  who  had  befriended 
Buchanan  disapproved  telling  citi¬ 
zens  to  “hold  off”  on  the  plan  until  a 
later  date. 

Chaos  or  a  reformed  political  sys- 


By&WQstey 
ot  voting  montptttatton 


Top:  Florida  Universities  decide  to  add  a  new  class  to 
their  schedules  this  spring  after  the  publication  of  a 
new  “classic.”  One  Florida  official  stated,  “Our  voters 
just  couldn’t  find  their  candidate’s  holes.” 

Left:  Fort  Knox  minted  new  coins  to  commemorate  the 
historical  election.  Experts  claim  the  coins  should  be 
minted  before  ever)'  election  to  help  those  undecided 
about  which  presidential  candidate  they  will  be  voting  for. 

Bottom:.Nader’s  dog  seen  pubiically  showing  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  Gore  and  Lieberman’s  race  for  the 
Presidency'.  The  dog  was  later  arrested  for  indecent 


tem,  voters  should  decide  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  now  rumor 
has  it  that  Gore  and  Bush 
plan  to  form  their  own 
coup  and  insiders  say  we 
may  have  co-presidents 
under  their  system,  as 
well.  The  Gore  camp 
said,  “We  expect  another 
vote,  if  we  loose  citizens 
can  expect  a  recount  until 
we  make  it  in  to  office.” 
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The  Beer  Page 

Miller  time  for  the  beer  drinker's  soul 


Because  if  you  ’  v  e  made  it  this  far,  you  deserve  a  break 


Beer  History 


In  Babylonian  4,000  years  ago,  it  was  accept¬ 
ed  practice  for  the  wedding  groom  to  receive 
all  the  mead  he  could  drink  for  one  month 
after  the  wedding.  Mead  is  honey  beer,  and 
as  the  calender  was  lunar  based,  this  period 
was  called  the  “honey  month”-or  what 
we  now  know  as  the  “honeymoon. 


OL 


Top  Ten  Signs  That  You  May 
Have  A  Drinking  Problem 


c^fnaiznt 

On  ivLns  tfisxs  Li  uaiidora.  On  (jssx  tfisxs  Li. 
itxsnytCi.  On  cvatsx  tfisxs  Li.  (Ta.cts.xLa  -  ancLsnt 
sxman  xousxTj 

TJTls  cAuxcCi  Li  nsax,  (Tat  tfis  xoad  Li  Ley.  TJLl  ax 
Li  fax  away,  (ju  to  ojLlT  watfz  caxsfuOy.- ancLsnt 
<OC(uiiLan  <lPxovsx(j 
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Who  Says  Beer  Drinkers  Are  Unrefined? 


Doth  it  not  show  viley  in  me  to  desire  small  beer?  -William 
Shakespeare,  'Henry  IV 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 
-William  Shakespeare,  'King  Henry  V 


Fill  with  mingled  cream  and  am 
I  will  drain  that  glass  again. 
Such  hilarious  visions  clamber 
Through  the  chambers  of  my  brain. 
Quaintest  thoughts-queerest  fancies, 
Come  to  life  and  fade  away: 
What  care  I  how  time  advances? 

1  am  drinking  ale  today. 
-Edgar  Allen  Poe 


10.  The  entire  bar  says  “Hi  (insert  your  name)”  when  you 
walk  in. 

9.  Mosquitoes  catch  a  buzz  after  biting  you. 

8.  Your  twin  sons  are  named  Barley  and  Hops. 

7.  You  fall  off  the  floor. 

6.  The  parking  lot  seems  to  have  moved  wlnteycui  were 
in  the  bar. 

5.  You  sincerely  believe  that  alcohol  is  the  elusive  fifth 
food  group. 

4.  The  back  of  your  head  keeps  getting  hit  by  the  toilet 
seat. 

3.  Your  doctor  finds  traces  of  blood  in  your  alcohol 
stream. 

2.  Your  job  is  interfering  with  your  drinking. 

1.  You  lose  arguments  with  inanimate  objects. 

Beer  Quotes 

An  intelligent  man  is  sometimes  forced  to  be  drunk  to  spend  time  with 
his  fools.  -Ernest  Hemingway 

All  right,  brain,  I  don’t  like  yolu  and  you  don’t  like  me  -  so  let’s  just  do 
this  and  Ell  get  back  to  killing  you  with  beer.  -Homer  Simpson 

I  feel  sorry  for  people  who  don’t  drink.  When  they  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  that’s  as  good  as  they’re  goin  to  feel  all  day.  -Frank  Sinatra 

Editor’s  Note 

■ 

The  Beer  Page  is  strictly  for  entertainment  purposes.  The 

" . ator  n0  endorses  ««”fcng 


&  driving,  or  any  irresponsible  uses  of  beer  (better  known 
as  the  “nectar  of  the  gods”).  Comments,  concerns,  ques¬ 
tions.  and  general  criticisms  can  be  made  by  contact  ir 

5213  or  dropping  by  LSF 


Inhouse 

Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Pat  Babcock,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  participated  in  a 
Nightingale  Study  Tour  To  England,  Oct.  5-15,  visiting  Florence 
Nightingale  s  Training  Hospital  and  Museum  in  London  and  her  grave  site 
at  Wellow. 

Judge  William  J.  Boklund,  Part-time  Instructor  of  Business,  is  the  author 
of  “Money  Equals  Speech,”  the  impact  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  on  campaign  finance  reform  legislation,  in  the  Fall  2000 
edition  of  The  Monitor,  published  by  the  Hoosier  Environmental  Council. 
The  article  is  drawn  from  a  speech  he  gave  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
this  spring:  “Campaign  Finance  Reform  for  Dummies,  a  Reference  for  the 
Rest  of  Us.” 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  es¬ 
corted  a  group  of  students  in  economics  and  international  finance  courses 
on  a  day  trip  to  the  Chicago  financial  district,  including  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
Sept.  15.  On  Oct.  20,  he  presented  “Real  Exchange  Rate  and  Trade  Flows 
between  Thailand  and  Selected  EU  Nations”  at  the  2000  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Academy  of  the  Social  Sciences,  in  Evansville.  The  paper,  with 
a  coauthor,  was  one  of  three  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Ms.  Cathy  Buckman,  Director  of  Admissions,  and  Ms.  Cynthia  Gra¬ 
ham,  Credentials  Analyst,  served  as  co-presenters  on  PNC’s  method  for 
tracking  and  requesting  final  high  school  transcripts  in  the  CARS  system 
at  the  National  Association  of  CARS  Users  conference,  June  23-July  1 ,  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  They  also  were  elected  to  be  the  organization’s  Admissions 
Track  coordinator  and  assistant  coordinator  for  the  next  year.  On  Oct.  6, 
Ms.  Buckman  presented  “Carpe  Diem:  Seizing  the  Day  For  Web  Applica¬ 
tions”  as  a  panelist  at  the  National  Association  for  College  Admission 
Counseling  Conference,  in  Washington  D.C. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  EO/AA 
Officer,  was  elected  to  a  second  term  on  the  Michiana  Resources,  Inc. 
Board  of  Directors  and  was  elected  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  board.  On  Sept. 
23,  she  was  inducted  into  the  Boyne  City  High  School  Hall  of  Fame  as  an 
outstanding  alumnus  of  BCHS,  at  the  Homecoming  celebration.  She  also 
was  appointed  to  the  Michigan  City  Area  Schools'  School  to  Work 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  LaPorte  County  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee,  and  was  selected  for  participation  in  the  200 1  class 
of  Leadership  LaPorte  County,  attending  the  orientation  retreat  on  Sept. 
15-16.  On  Sept.  28,  she  attended  a  luncheon  honoring  William  E.  Leftwich, 
III,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity,  and  a 
discussion  session  sponsored  by  the  Purdue  University  Diversity  Resource 
Office.  On  Oct.  9- 1 0,  she  chaired  the  Indiana  Affirmative  Action  Associa¬ 
tion  Annual  Conference  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students,  gave  the  graduation  address,  “Never 
Say  Never,”  Sept.  12,  at  the  Westville  Correctional  Facility  for  the  GED 
and  Vocational  Education  graduates  and  their  families.  On  Sept.  11,  he 
spoke  on  “Humor  is  Good  for  the  Soul”  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Foster 
Parents  of  Porter  County.  He  is  president  of  the  Porter  Family  Counseling 
Assn.,  which  sponsored  a  booth  at  the  Popcorn  Festival  for  the  1 0th  straight 
year,  raising  $1,250  for  the  United  Way  of  Porter  County.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Valparaiso  Soccer  Board  for  2000  and  is  coaching  the  under- 14 
Silver  team  in  the  fall  and  spring.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Valparaiso  Quarterback  Club  for  the  2000  football  season. 


Beat  the  crowd  -  get  the  classes  you  want ! 

Spring  Semester  Advance  Registration 
Now  Through  December  1 

Contact  your  advisor  today! 


Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  Associate  Professor  and  Section  Chair  for  Devel¬ 
opmental  Studies,  resented  a  concurrent  session,  “How  to  Assess  Aca¬ 
demic  Advising  ”  at  the  annual  conference  for  the  Indiana  Association  for 
Developmental  Education,  Oct.  12-13,  at  Vincennes  University. 

Dr.  James  Dworkin,  Chancellor,  spoke  on  “Basic  Negotiations  Strate¬ 
gies”  at  the  American  Animal  Hospital  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Oct. 
6-7,  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  reviewed  Hardball  by  James  Quirk  and 
Rodney  Fort,  in  The  Journal  of  Sports  Economics.  Also,  he  is  coauthor 
with  R.  Posthuma  of  “A  Tale  of  Two  Negotiators:  Bowie  Kuhn  vsl  Marvin 
Miller”  in  Diamond  Mines:  Baseball  and  Labor,  October  2000. 

Dr.  Teresa  B.  Henning,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Writing 
Center,  conducted  a  public  interview  of  the  prominent  Cuban  American 
writer,  Achy  Obejas,  for  “Writing  Out  Loud,”  Oct.  7,  at  the  Michigan  City 
Public  Library. 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  spoke  on  “Morality 
and  Sexuality  in  Victorian  Costumes,”  at  the  LaPorte  Woman’s  Literary 
Society,  Oct.  18,  in  LaPorte. 

Prof.  Kim  Genovese,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  is  a  contributor  for 
the  21st  edition  of  the  Nursing  2001  Drug  Handbook,  just  published  by 
Springhouse  Corporation. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Director  of  Foreign 
Languages  Programming,  was  chair  of  two  sessions:  Latin  American 
Spanish  I  and  Latin  American  Spanish  II  at  the  12th  Annual  Purdue 
University  Conference  on  Romance  Languages,  Literatures  and  Film,  Oct. 
1 2- 1 4,  in  West  Lafayette . 

Prof.  David  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organizational  Leadership 
and  Supervision,  was  elected  vice-president  (president-elect)  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Human  Resource  Management  Association  for  200 1 . 

Ms.  Karen  Prescott,  Graphic  Design  Specialist,  and  Ms.  Thelma  Tan¬ 
ner,  Campus  Relations  Secretary,  attended  the  Web  2000  Conference,  Oct. 
25,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Communication, 
presented  a  workshop,  "Nonverbal  Communication  and  Gender,"  for  the 
Northwest  Indiana  Writers  Association,  Oct.  21,  in  LaPorte. 

Prof.  Janice  Topp,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  attended  the  10th 
Annual  Psychiatric  Nursing  Conference,  “Neuroscience  and  Genetic  Re¬ 
search  Update”  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  June  5-6,  in  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Dr.  Tom  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section,  gave  a  presentation  on  “Humor  and  Music”  at  Miller’s 
Senior  Living  Center,  Oct.  12,  in  Portage. 


Faculty  Research  Seminar 

"For  Entertainment  Purposes  Only: 
Representations  in  Film” 

Dr.  Reha  Chaisson,  assistant  professor  of  sociology 

Wednesday,  October  29 

4  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 
Free  and  open  to  the  public 
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PNC  Students  Finally  Identified 


Student  ID  s  available  on  campus  at  no  cost,  discounts  and  other 


benefits  offered  from  the  card 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
Beat  Editor 

Beginning  this  semester,  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  staff  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
photo  identification  card  for  the 
first  time. 

The  two  card  types  will  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  different  color 
stripe  for  both  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty/staff.  Student  identification 
cards  will  have  a  black  stripe, 
while  the  stripe  on  the 
faculty/staff  cards  will  be  red. 

According  to  the  directors  of 
the  program,  they  will  “serve  as 
proof  of  the  individual’s  status 
with  Purdue  North  Central.” 

As  well  as  containing  a  photo 
of  the  student  or  faculty/staff 
member,  the  cards  will  also  have 
a  magnetic  strip  that  holds  an 
identification  number. 

The  card  is  currently  being 
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Jones 


tMMeOate 
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A  sample  ID  card  shows  a  student’s  name,  picture, 
student  ID  number,  and  status  at  PNC.  The  issue  date 
of  the  card  is  also  provided.  A  magnetic  strip  is 
located  on  the  back  of  the  ID.  (Public  Relations 
photo) 


used  as  a  photo  ID,  but  students 
will  be  asked  for  their  ID  when 
checking  out  books  from  the 
library.  “Students,  faculty,  and 
staff  can  also  use  their  ID  card  to 
get  discounts  at  museums  in 
Chicago  and  movie  theaters  in 
the  area.  And  one  student  I  know 
even  got  a  discount  at  a 
Blackhawks  game,”  said  Dana 
Krill,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
photo-taking  process. 

When  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  are  given  their  ID  cards, 
they  are  also  given  a  list  of  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  area  offering  a  dis¬ 
count  to  PNC  students.  This  list 
includes  a  10%  discount  at 
Merle  Norman  Cosmetics  in 
Chesterton^  a  10%  discount  at 
Little  Caesars  Pizza  (in  LaPorte, 
Michigan  City,  and  Portage),  and 
‘Go  large  for  free  on  any  combo 
meal’  at  Burger  King  in 
Valparaiso. 

In  the  future,  PNC  plans  to 
allow  stu¬ 
dents  to 
put  money 
into  an 

account 
and  spend 
this  money 
by  using 
their  ID 
card. 
Students 
will  be 

able  to  use 
this  money 
in  the  cafe- 
t  e  r  i  a  , 
bookstore, 
Office  of 


PURDUE 

North  Central 


the  Bursar,  and 
copy  machines. 

Another  idea 
for  the  future  is 
to  use  the  ID 
cards  to  replace 
keys  for  access 
to  different 
offices  around 
campus 
Authorized  per¬ 
sons’  cards  will 
be  programmed 
to  allow  those 
people  to  open 
certain  doors  by 
using  their  ID 
cards. 

Student  Linda 
Kaddouh  said, 

“It’s  a 

to  finally  be  get¬ 
ting  ID  cards, 
but  I’m  not  get¬ 
ting  one  because 
this  is  my  last 
semester  here.” 

To  obtain  an 
ID,  students 

should  go  to  the 
LSF  Lounge  on 
Mondays  from 
10:30  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  and 

Thursdays  from 
2-4  p.m.  and  5- 
6  p.m. 

Students  are  being  informed 
to  protect  the  card  from  damage 
or  wear.  Students  are  also  being 
told  not  to  punch  holes  in  the 
card,  because  it  may  become 
invalid,  and  to  keep  it  away  from 
magnetic  fields  (including  TV’S 


Staff  writer  Jessica  Lowry  gets  her  picture  taken  by  Dana  Krill.  The  photo  process¬ 
ing  is  done  at  the  time  of  the  snapshot.  The  imaging  only  takes  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  ID  is  available  once  it  is  completed.  (Spectator  photo/Gloria  Samansky  ) 


and  computers). 

The  initial  ID  card  is  free  and 
each  student  may  receive  one 
card  every  two  years  with  no 
charge.  If  the  card  becomes 
unusable  due  to  normal  wear,  the 
card  will  be  replaced  at  no  cost. 
However,  if  lost  or  stolen,  a  $10 
fee  will  be  charged  for  replacement 


If  students  have  questions, 
they  can  call  ext.  528 1  or  e-mail 
jjones@purduenc.edu  and  speak 
to  Jeff  Jones,  Director  of 
Enrollment  and  Marketing. 
They  can  also  stop  by  the  LSF 
Lounge  and  speak  with  Krill  during 
listed  hours. 


Rights  regarding  campus  discrimination  policy  clarified  by  new  Purdue  President 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

President  Martin  C.  Jischke 
presented  a  revised  version  of 
Memorandum  D-l  on  Jan.  9, 
which  prohibits  discrimination 
toward  any  Purdue  employee  or 
student  on  the  basis  of  marital 
status,  parental  status,  or  sexual 
orientation. 

Purdue’s  policy  had  been 
reflective  of  the  national  and 
state  laws  prohibiting  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  people  based  on  “race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national 
origin  or  ancestry,  disability,  or 


being  a  Vietnam  veteran.” 

“Purdue  has  consistently  pro¬ 
hibited  discrimination  toward 
any  group,  but  this  clarification 
is  designed  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  these  categories  are 
covered,”  stated  Jischke. 

The  policy  will  impact  the 
main  campus,  as  well  as  PNC 
and  all  other  campuses  associat¬ 
ed  with  Purdue. 

PNC  student  and  Out  2000 
President,  Elaine  Gee,  stated  that 
she  is  happy  about  this  step  and 
hopes  it  will  clearly  show 
Purdue’s  policy  on  people  for¬ 
merly  not  included. 


“I  am  just  very  elated  that  they 
have  taken  the  step  to  include  all 
people.  Unless  it  (the  policy) 
says  expressly  who  is  included, 
the  opportunity  is  there  to  dis¬ 
criminate.” 

Jischke  commented  that  the 
Purdue  community  has  never  tol¬ 
erated  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  people.  However,  now 
no  room  for  interpretation 
remains,  because  the  policy  has 
been  clarified. 

The  memorandum  including 
this  information  can  be  found  on 
the  Purdue  main  campus  website 
at  www.purdue.edu/human- 


rel/aao.htm 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
click  “Executive  Memorandum 
D-l”  and  the  entire  antidiscrim¬ 
ination  policy  can  be  read. 
Questions  or  concerns  may  be 
directed  to  Alysa  Rollock,  Vice 
President  of  Human  Relations. 

The  memorandum  has  also 
been  sent  to  all  the  Purdue  deans. 
Affirmative  Action  officers,  and 
department  chairs. 

The  impact  for  students  on  the 
North  Central  campus  is  largely 
undetermined.  However,  Gee 
hopes  it  will  encourage 
more  people  to  openly  be 


themselves. 

“I  think  it  will  have  more 
impact  on  West  Lafayette  There 
are  so  many  groups  there.  We 
still  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
closet.” 

Jischke ’s  policy  had  one  main 
point  in  mind  that  he  hoped  to 
convey. 

“Purdue  is  dedicated  to  fos¬ 
tering  diversity  and  providing  a 
welcoming  atmosphere  for  all 
people.  I  hope  the  clarification 
makes  that  position  unmistak¬ 
able  to  everyone.” 
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UP  and  COMING 


Tuesday,  February  6 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“Six  Sigma:  The  Breakthrough  Management 
Strategy  Revolutionizing  the  World’s  Top 
Corporations,  Mikel  Harry  and  Richard 
Schroeder";  Reviewer,  Dr.  Tom  Brady,  Jr. 
Open  to  Public 
4-5:30  p.m.,  Location,  TBA 
Contact:  Dr.  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  February  8 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  February  11 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Indiana  University 
NorthwestOpen  to  Public 
4  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  February  12 

Program  by  Preston  Jackson,  Sculptor 
A  Black  History  Month  Presentation 
Open  to  Public 
Noon-1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Joy  Banyas,  ext.  5267, 
tey@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  13 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“The  Bluest  Eye,  Toni  Morrison”;  Reviewer, 
Prof.  Emerita  Marion  Whitlow 
Open  to  Public 
4-5:30  p.m.,  Location,  TBA 
Contact:  Dr.  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  14 

sSs  Valentine’s  Day  Gathering 
Open  to  sSs  Students 
12  noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5312, 
gbarker@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  February  15 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  20 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“Valparaiso  (play),  Don  DeLillo”;  Reviewer,  Dr. 
Jesse  Cohn 
Open  to  Public 
4-5:30  p.m.,  Location,  TBA 
Contact:  Dr.  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@purduenc.edu 


Thursday,  February  22 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  February  24 

Diversity  Fair 

Connecting  Across  Cultures:  Each  Person 
Counts 

Sponsored  by  the  Diversity  Subcommittee  of 
the 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Celebration  Committee 
of  LaPorte  County 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  LSF  Building 
Contact:  Pat  Carlisle,  ext.  5241, 
pac@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  27 

“Plan  of  Study  Project”  Presentation 
Open  to  Students,  Faculty  and  Staff 
12:30  p.m.,  TECH  134 
Contact:  Robin  Brown,  ext.  5508, 
rbrown@purduenc.edu 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“Who  Moved  My  Cheese?,  Spencer  Johnson”; 
Reviewer,  Prof.  Cindy  Roberts 
Open  to  Public 
4-5:30  p.m.,  Location,  TBA 
Contact:  Dr.  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  28 

Faculty  Convocation 
Open  to  Full-time  Faculty  &  AP  Staff 
12:30-1:30  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 


Look  for  your  next  issue  of  the 
Spectator  on  Wed.  February  21 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  any 
copy  or  information  to  us,  please 
drop  it  in  our  mailbox  in  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office,  LSF- 103  or  our 
office,  LSF- 134  or  simply  e-mail  us 


“Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
I  reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
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What  Happens  Before  They  Come 

Long  Anticipated  N C A  Visit  soon  to  become  a  reality 


by  Linda  Duttlinger 
NCA  Self  Study  Coordinator 

The  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  (NCA)  will  be  conduct¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  visit  at 
Purdue  North  Central  on  April 
23-25,  2001.  A  committee, 
made  up  of  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  has  been  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  visit  for  several 
years.  This  preparation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  a  successful  visit. 

The  Self-Study  Steering 
Committee  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1998,  but  that  date  was 
only  the  first  official  meeting  of 
the  committee.  A  great  deal  of 
planning  -  had  already  been 
accomplished  before  that  first 
meeting.  The  last  NCA  visit  was 
in  April  of  1994  and  the  next 
scheduled  visit  was  announced 
for  November,  1999.  The  dates 
for  that  visit  were  later  changed 
to  April,  2001.  The  office  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  became  the  repository 
for  surveys,  documentation, 
assessment  material,  and  other 
items  necessary  for  the  next 
visit.  Many  faculty  and  staff 
became  involved  with  various 
aspects  of  the  NCA  requirements 
in  the  four  years  from  1994  to 


1998  in  preparation. 

The  Self-Study  Steering 
Committee  is  composed  of 
eleven  professors,  ten  staff  and 
clerical  personnel,  and  a  student 
representative.  Ed  Bau  was  the 
first  student  representative  and 
Carol  Kurmis  is  the  current  one. 
Since  the  accreditation  of  the 
campus  is  primarily  a  faculty 
responsibility,  student  involve¬ 
ment  is  limited.  The  committee 
has  met  monthly  since  that  first 
meeting  in  1998  and  will  meet 
three  more  times  before  the  visit 
at  the  end  of  April. 

The  most  important  activity  of 
the  committee  is  to  write  a  Self 
Study  report.  This  report  covers 
the  activities  of  the  entire  cam¬ 
pus  in  relationship  to  specific 
requirements  and  criteria  of  the 
NCA.  The  1994  report  was  233 
pages  long.  The  committee’s 
goal  is  to  keep  it  under  200. 
Previous  Self  Study  reports  are 
available  in  the  Library  and  are 
referenced  in  many  campus 
documents. 

The  report  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  is  an 
introduction  that  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  campus,  major 
changes  since  the  last  visit,  and 
answers  the  concerns  raised  by 
the  last  NCA  Team.  There  is  also 
a  chapter  that  explains  the  rela¬ 


tionship  between  the  academic 
sections  of  the  North  Central 
campus  and  the  schools  and 
departments  in  West  Lafayette. 
The  NCA  has  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  General  Institutional 
Requirements  (GIR’s)  that  must 
be  met.  The  chapter  on  the  GIR’s 
covers  such  things  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Purdue  Board  of 
Trustees,  financial  records,  and 
the  status  of  General  Education 
on  this  campus. 

The  second  section  is  the  heart 
of  the  report  and  responds  to  the 
five  criteria  of  the  NCA.  Each 
criteria  asks  for  patterns  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  show  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  met  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  criterion. 

The  first  criterion  addresses 
mission  and  the  goals  of  the 
campus.  The  second  seeks  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities.  The  third 
deals  with  assessment  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  programs.  The 
fourth  seeks  assurances  that  the 
programs  will  continue  into  the 
future  and  the  fifth  criterion  is 
about  integrity  in  dealing  with 
the  various  constituencies  of 
the  institution. 

The  key  word  in  this  section 
is  “pattern.”  A  one  time  occur¬ 
rence  is  not  a  pattern  and  an 
emergency  situation  is  not  a  pat¬ 


tern  either.  Patterns  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  policies  and  procedures 
that  are  then  consistently  carried 
out  in  a  proscribed  manner. 

The  NCA  Team  will  want  to 
see  copies  of  the  documents  that 
carry  the  policies  and  procedures 
referred  to  in  the  Self  Study.  As 
an  example,  Grade  Appeals  is  a 
set  of  procedures  that  insures 
that  concerns  in  this  area  are 
handled  the  same  way  for  every¬ 
one.  This  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  would  fit  as  a  pattern  of 
evidence. 

The  third  section  is  a  request 
for  a  change  of  status.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  North  Central 
campus  has  been  approved  for  a 
bachelors  degree  in  General 
Business.  This  approval  was 
received  from  the  Purdue  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Indiana 
Commission  of  Higher 
Education.  Before  this  degree 
can  be  openly  advertised,  the 
NCA  needs  to  grant  its  approval 
as  well.  Many  PNC  students  are 
currently  enrolled  in  bachelor 
degree  curricula  and  all  of  those 
programs  are  officially  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  West  Lafayette  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  business  degree  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  business 
faculty  at  the  North  Central  cam¬ 
pus.  Since  this  is  the  first  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  under  local  control, 


the  campus  needs  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  bachelor  degree  granti¬ 
ng  institution. 

Another  report  that  is  gener¬ 
ated  for  the  NCA  visit  is  the 
Basic  Institutional  Data  (BIDs) 
report.  The  BIDs  are  twenty-two 
pages  of  standardized  questions 
about  different  statistical  data  for 
the  campus  in  the  last  three 
years.  There  are  sections  on 
admissions,  registration,  gradua¬ 
tions,  computer  availability,  the 
library,  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  the  faculty.  This  information 
is  based  on  the  last  three  fall 
semesters  and  gives  the  NCA 
Team  an  idea  about  the  size  of 
the  campus  and  the  health  of  its 
programs. 

The  Self  Study  team  is  eager 
for  the  NCA  Team  to  arrive  and 
evaluate  its  work.  The  Self 
Study  Report  has  been  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  hard  work  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  Anyone  who  has  labored 
over  an  ENGL  101  composition 
can  understand  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  necessary  for  a  two 
hundred  page  report!  However, 
the  work  done  before  an  NCA 
visit  will  help  make  the  visit 
itself  a  success.  And,  that  is  the 
most  important  goal  of  the 
committee. 


Money  and  Publication  Opportunity 
Offered  to  Top  PNC  Writers 


Purdue  University  North 
Central 

Letters  &  Languages 
Section 

2000-01  All-Campus 
Writing/Portals  Contest 
-  Rules  for  Entrants  - 

eligibility 

All  students  who  enrolled 
in  the  spring,  summer,  or 
fall  2000  semesters  or  who 
will  be  enrolled  in  the 
spring  2001  semester  at 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  are  eligible  to  sub¬ 
mit  writing  entries  to  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Writing 
Awards  Competition. 
deadline 

12:00  noon,  FRIDAY,  FEB¬ 
RUARY  9,  2001.  No  late 
submissions  will  be 
accepted. 

entries 

Each  entry  must  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  being  in  one  of 
the  following  CLASSES 
(Maximum  number  of 
entries:  two  entries  per 
CLASS): 

CLASS  1  (English 
Composition  —  Non- 
Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written 


in  English  Composition 
100,  101,  or  102  that  does 
not  require  research  or  the 
use  of  secondary  sources. 
Maximum  length:  1,500 
words. 

CLASS  2  (English 
Composition-Persuasive 
or  Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written 
in  English  Composition 
100,  101,  or  102  that  uses 
research  or  secondary 
sources.  At  least  three 
secondary  sources  are 
required.  Maximum 

length:  1,500  words. 
CLASS  3  (Research 
Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written 
for  any  university  course 
that  requires  research  or 
the  use  of  secondary 
sources.  At  least  five  sec¬ 
ondary  sources  are 
required.  Maximum 

length:  3,500  words. 
CLASS  4  (The  Personal 
Essay) 

Entry  is  a  personal  essay. 
Maximum  length:  3,000 
words. 

CLASS  5  (Poetry) 

Entry  is  a  poem. 


Maximum  length:  1500 
words. 

CLASS  6  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story. 
Maximum  length:  2,500 
words. 

CLASS  7  (The  John  J. 
Pappas  Literary  Essay 
Award) 

Entry  is  a  critical  or  schol¬ 
arly  essay  on  a  literary 
subject.  Maximum  length: 
5000  words. 

preparation  of  manuscripts 

Three  typed  copies  must 
be  submitted  on  white  8 
1/2”  x  11”  paper,  double- 
spaced-in  12  pt  font.  Each 
entry  must  be  labeled 
CLASS  1,  CLASS  2, 
CLASS  3,  CLASS  4, 
CLASS  5,  CLASS  6,  or 
CLASS  7  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  single 
plain  piece  of  covering 
paper  bearing  the  entrant’s 
name,  address,  telephone 
number,  and  social  securi¬ 
ty  number.  This  cover 
sheet  will  be  removed 
before  the  judging.  In  the 
case  of  assigned  writing, 
the  manuscript  must  be  a 
clean  copy,  all  corrections 


having  been  made  before 
submission  to  the  contest. 
submission  of  manuscripts 

Entries  may  be  submitted 
to  any  member  of  the 
English  Department  faculty 
or  to  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section  Office, 
Tech  341. 
judging  committee 
Members  of  the  Letters 
and  Languages  faculty  and 
currently  enrolled  students 
will  comprise  the  Judging 
Committee. 

Each  member  of  the 
Judging  Committee  will 
independently  judge  the 
entries;  each  entry  will  be 
judged  anonymously 
according  to  its  merit  as  a 
specimen  of  unusual  com¬ 
petence  and  rhetorical 
excellence. 
prizes 

The  authors  of  the  entries 
awarded  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  in  CLASSES  1 
through  6  will  receive  cash 
awards  in  the  amounts  of 
$25,  $15,  and  $10  respec¬ 
tively  funded  by  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central 
annual  book  sale.  THE 


JOHN  J.  PAPPAS  LITER¬ 
ARY  ESSAY  AWARD, 
CLASS  7,  will  be  a  single, 
first-place  prize  in  the 
amount  of  $75.00. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD 
PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  on  folklore 
or  literary  censorship,  or 
for  the  best  humorous 
essay. 

THE  CAROL  DALOISIO 
PRIZE  is  awarded  for  the 
best  poem. 

Judges  reserve  the  right 
to  designate  No  Prize  in 
any  category. 

publication  of  cash-award- 
winning  entries 

All  cash-award-winning 
entries  will  appear  in  the 
2001  issue  of  Portals, 
PU/NC’s  student  literary 
magazine.  As  space  will 
permit,  other  qualified 
entries  will  also  appear  in 
the  magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publi¬ 
cation  of  Portals,  prize-win¬ 
ners  and  those  accepted 
for  publication  will  be 
required  to  submit  their 
entries  on  disk  using 
Microsoft  WORD  format. 


S0- 


by  Darren  Young 
Entertainment  Editor 

On  their  much  awaited  fol¬ 
low-up  to  1998’s  Mermaid 
Avenue,  English  troubadour 
Billy  Bragg  again  joins  forces 
with  alternative  country  rock¬ 
ers  Wilco  to  help  flesh  out 
another  astonishing  collection 
of  unfinished  songs  and  lyrics 
by  the  legendary  Woody 
Guthrie.  While  many  of  these 
tracks  were  cut  during  the 
original  sessions,  they  hardly 
warrant  B-side  material  and 
are  certainly  worthy  of  their 
own  separate  collection. 

On  Mermaid  Ave.  Vol.  2, 
Bragg  and  Wilco  again  delve 
into  the  wit  and  charm  of 
Guthrie’s  mind  and  breathe 
new  life  into  the  creative  pen 
of  a  folk  music  hero,  while 
taking  the  listener  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  Americana  roots 
music.  Stylbs  chosen  to 
accompany  Guthrie’s  lyrics 
include  country  and  folk,  gritty 
down-home  blues,  and  ‘50s  - 
style  rockabilly.  The  vitality 
and  quality  of  Bragg  and 
Wilco’s  musical  creativity  is 
showcased  on  the  15-track 
disc  and  stand  as  a  perfect 
accompaniment  and  testa¬ 


ment  to  Guthrie’s  genius. 
Also,  the  pairing  of  Bragg  and 
Wilco  makes  for  a  first-class 
combo  and  the  result  sounds 
like  the  two  have  been  play¬ 
ing  together  for  years. 

The  recording  sessions  for 
Mermaid 
Ave.  Vol. 

2  were 
conduct¬ 
ed  on 
two  con¬ 
tinents, 
taking 
place  in 
Dublin, 

I  re  land 
and 
Chicago, 
and 
yielded 
about  six 
of  the 
new 
tracks 
recorded  for  the  album.  The 
CD  was  produced  by  Bragg 
and  Wilco,  along  with  help 
from  Grant  Showbiz. 

Awash  with  rustic  blues  and 
folk  flavors,  Mermaid  Ave.  2, 
kicks  off  with  the  down-home, 
country  romp  of  “Airline  To 
Heaven,”  and  runs  the  gam- 
met  of  roots  music  styles.  “My 


Flying  Saucer”  employs  a 
Buddy  Holly  influence  while 
“Feed  of  Man”  is  a  cool  piece 
of  John  Lee  Hooker-inspired 
blues.  “I  Was  Born,”  which 
features  the  beautiful  vocals 
of  Natalie  Merchant,  eases  its 


way  into  a  sleepy,  folky 
acoustic  lull,  while  “Secret  of 
the  Sea”  is  an  ultra-catchy 
soaring  pop  symphony,  much 
in  the  same  vein  of  Wilco’s 
previous  work.  “Remember 
the  Mountain  Bed”  is  a 
somber  piece  of  acoustic 
melancholy,  while  “Against  th’ 
Law,”  featuring  the  vocals  of 


Alligator  Recording  artist 
Corey  Harris,  uses  a  bluesy, 
ragtime  sound  to  talk  about  all 
the  things  you  can’t  do  in 
America,  and  “All  You 
Fascists”  is  a  driving, 
scathing  rockabilly  rant 
against  the 
power  hungry 
authorities  at 
large.  Revealed 
here  is  another 
side  of  Guthrie 
many  didn’t 
know  -  the  politi¬ 
cal  activist  who 
used  his  music 
to  decry  the 
oppression  and 
injustice  of  the 
U.S.’s  capitalist 
machine  against 
working  people. 
Most  don’t  know 
the  complete  title 
of  “This  Land  is 
Your  Land”  was  actually  “Til 
We  Outnumber  ‘Em  (This 
Land  Is  Your  Land).” 

Other  notable  tracks 
include  “Blood  of  the  Lamb,” 
“Joe  Dimaggio  Done  It 
Again,”  “Black  Wind  Blowing” 
and  “Someday,  Some 
Morning,  Sometime.” 

Also  of  note  is  that  Mermaid 


Ave.  2,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  recently  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  in  the  “Best  Modern 
Folk  Recording”  category. 

In  a  musical  landscape 
where,  these  days,  heavily 
produced  and  polished  studio 
wizardry  and  base,  nonsense 
songs  devoid  of  substance 
are  generally  the  norm  on  the 
music  charts,  it’s  refreshing  to 
see  there  are  those  more 
concerned  with  solid  song¬ 
writing  and  musicianship  than 
simply  moving  product  off  the 
shelf.  Through  the  wonderful 
and  careful  vision  of  Bragg 
and  Wilco,  Woody  Guthrie’s 
legacy  and  message  lives  on 
while  reaching  a  whole  new 
generation  of  listeners.  What 
really  comes  through  here  is 
his  charm,  wit  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  struggle  of 
every  person.  Anyone  who  is 
remotely  familiar  with 
Guthrie’s  work  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  just  how  versatile  a 
songwriter  he  really  was.  And 
judging  by  the  other  2,000 
pages  of  lyrics  Guthrie 
penned  before  he  died,  the 
man  still  has  plenty  to  say. 
Perhaps  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  Mermaid  Avenue  Vol.  3  in 
the  future. 
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PJ  Harvey;  Stories  From  the  City,  Stones  From 
the  Sea ;  Island  Records 


by  Darren  Young 
Entertainment  Editor 

On  her  previous  efforts,  Polly 
Jean  Harvey  became  noticeably 


visible  in  the  music  world 
through  her  work,  which  has 
always  been  notable  for  its  trade¬ 
mark  raw,  emotional  intensity 
and  sparse,  gritty  instrumenta¬ 
tion  that  fre- 
q  u  e  n  t  1  y 
explores  the 
darker, 
seamier  side 
of  the  soul. 
She  has  also 
taken  on  dif¬ 
ferent  per¬ 
sonas  as  her 
music 
evolved;  a 
hard-edged 
punk  for 

1992’s  Dry 
and  1993’s 
Rid  of  Me,  a 
tempting  and 
seductive 
chanteuse  for 
1995’s  To 

Bring  You  My 
Love,  which 
yielded 
“Down  By 
the  Water,” 
(Harvey’s 
only  “hit” 
single)  and  a 
sensual,  yet 
troubled 
urchin  on 
1998’s  Is  This 


Heavy  Rotation 

Billy  Bragg  &  Wilco,  Mermaid  Avenue  Vol.  2,  Elektra  Records 


Desire?  Harvey  not  only  poured 
every  ounce  of  her  being  into 
those  albums,  but  also  immersed 
herself  enough  to  somewhat 
become  the  characters  she  sang 
about. 

With  her  latest  release.  Stories 
From  the  City,  Stories  from  the 
Sea,  PJ  Harvey  comes  off  like  a. 
full-on  alternative  rock  diva,  not 
so  much  a  character  as  complete¬ 
ly  herself.  Amid  lush  and  eclec¬ 
tic  instrumentation,  Harvey 
bares  her  soul  for  all  to  hear.  For 
someone  who  has  always  rel¬ 
ished  her  privacy,  Harvey’s  new 
album  comes  across  as  quite 
revealing  and  personal.  The  title 
refers  to  where  the  CD’s  songs 
were  composed,  half  of  them 
being  written  at  Harvey’s  seaside 
home  in  Dorset,  England  and 
half  amongst  the  hustle-bustle  of 
New  York  City.  These  contrast¬ 
ing  environments  played  a  large 
role  in  influencing  the  ambiance 
of  the  album’s  12  tracks,  and 
gave  Harvey  the  ammo  to  make 
her  most  daring  and  honest 
record  to  date. 

With  topics  ranging  from  love, 
loss,  hope,  longing,  frustration, 
vulnerability  and  fear,  Harvey 
proves  that  she  truly  has  the  soul 
of  a  poet  and  exactly  why  she  is 
the  most  original  and  daring 
female  musician  to  come  out  of 
Great  Britain  in  some  time. 


Noteworthy 
cuts  include 
the  driving,  yet 
ethereal 
urgency  of 
“Big  Exit,” 
which  discuss¬ 
es  the  pressure  and  fear  that  can 
accompany  city  dwelling  and  the 
longing  for  a  way  out,  while 
“Good  Fortune,”  with  its  mid- 
tempo  clanging  guitars,  is  an  ode 
to  the  blessing  of  finding  some¬ 
one  who  truly  completes  you  to 
the  point  where  those  fears  and 
pressures  don’t  matter  as  much. 
After  finding  the  ideal  partner, 
the  desire  to  make  a  special  place 
to  call  one’s  own  is  expressed  in 
“A  Place  Called  Home,”  one  of 
the  CD’s  strongest  cuts.  It  fea¬ 
tures  a  hypnotic  synth  loop  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Siouxsie  &  the 
Banshees  and  early  ‘90s  Sinead 
O’Connor. 

The  starkly  quiet  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  dreaminess  of  “Beautiful 
Feeling”  is  offset  by  the  jangling 
guitars  and  electronic  hum  of 
“The  Whores  Hustle  and  the 
Hustlers  Whore,”  which  encap¬ 
sulates  the  high-energy  vibe  of 
the  city  while  dealing  with  its 
darker  underside.  “This  Mess 
We’re  In”  features  Radiohead’s 
Thom  Yorke  on  guest  vocals  and 
was  actually  written  by  Harvey 
with  him  in  mind.  The  song  is 


hauntingly  beautiful  and 
describes  a  quandary  two  star- 
crossed  lovers  find  themselves 
in.  Where  Harvey’s  1998  album 
asked  the  question  “Is  this 
desire?,”  on  track  ten  she 
declares  “This  Is  Love,”  with  all 
the  gritty,  tough  and  sensual 
emotion  she  can  muster.  Finally, 
the  hypnotic  drum  track  and 
piano  strains  of  “We  Float”  slow¬ 
ly  flows  and  then  soars  into  the 
stratosphere  as  the  listener  is  left 
to  digest  the  album’s  auditory 
stimulation  on  the  senses. 

Although  a  couple  of  tracks 
are  not  stellar,  and  may  even  be 
forgettable,  they  in  no  way  take 
away  from  the  impact  of  the  rest 
of  the  musical  landscape  Hapvey 
has  painted  for  herself  to  interact 
with  characters  who  weave  in 
and  out  of  her  life.  This  is  defi¬ 
nitely  Harvey’s  strongest  and 
most  honest  record  thus  far  and 
is  a  fine  endpoint,  for  the  time 
being,  for  an  exceptional  artist 
who  has  built  her  career  on  being 
true  to  herself  and  her  music, 
while  remaining  totally  original 
and  unquestionably  unique. 
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a  Bite  out  of  your  New  Year 

offers  audience  a  fun  and  frightening  flick 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

“The  proble'm  with  you, 
Simon,  is  that  you  just  don’t  real¬ 
ize  that  I  want  to  suck.”  This 
new  version  of  Dracula  captures 
the  eroticism,  flawed  character 
and  rich  history  of  the  vampire 
myth.  Of  course,  few  could  do  it 
better  than  producer  Wes  Craven, 
and  do  it  well  he  did. 

The  story  of  Dracula  2000, 
directed  by  Patrick  Lussier,  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  Bram  Stoker 
wrote  about  a  real  character  and, 
more  importantly,  that  all  of  the 
events  in  the  classic  novel  actual¬ 
ly  took  place  in  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry  England.  It  was  a  story  about 
a  story,  which  was  actually  real. 
So  begins  the  complexity  of  this 
entertaining  and  engaging  movie. 

English  antique  dealer 
Matthew  Van  Helsing 

(Christopher  Plummer)  finds  the 
great  relics  of  ages  gone  by  with 
assistance  from,  what  would 
later  become  his  very  important 
assistant,  Simon  Sheppard 

(Jonny  Lee  Miller).  Van  Helsing 
has  some  very  important  arti¬ 
facts  in  his  collection,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  Van  Helsing’s  other 
assistant,  Solina  (Jennifer 

Esposito),  devises  a  plan  with 
her  boyfriend,  Marcus  (Omar 
Epps),  to  break  into  his  inner 
safe,  where  they  believe  vast 
treasure  and  fortune  lies.  In 
doing  so,  they  bring  along 
Nightshade  (Danny  Masterson) 
and  Trick  (Sean  Patrick 
Thomas),  who  help  produce  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and 


frightening  20  minute  adventure 
scenes  on  film. 

The  thieves  flee  with  their  pil¬ 
fered  goods  and  make  it  onto  a 
plane  before  Van  Helsing  can 
stop  them.  Once  on  the  plane, 
the  crew  is  annihilated  and  the 
plane  mysteriously  goes  down 
over  New  Orleans.  First  on  the 
scene  are  a  very  lovely  reporter 
(Jeri  Ryan)  and  cameraman 
telling  the  world  of  the  strange 
circumstances  surrounding  the 
incident.  Shortly  thereafter.  Van 
Helsing  tells  Simon  he  is  leaving 
to  find  his 
belongings 
and 
instructs 
him  to  stay 
and  take 
care  of  the 
“business.” 

Of  course, 

Simon 
can’t  resist 
and  fol¬ 
lows  his 
mentor  to 
the  States, 
where  Van 
Helsing  confides  to  him  the  ter¬ 
rible  secrets  hidden  in  what  has 
long  been  considered  Bram 
Stoker’s  masterpiece  of  fiction. 
Simon,  horrified,  agrees  to  help 
Van  Helsing  find  his  long  lost 
daughter  and  keep  her  safe. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  (Justine 
Waddell),  Van  Helsing’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  has  long  been  plagued  by  ter¬ 
rible  and  fearsome  nightmares. 
She  feels  as  if  something  in  her 
past  is  keeping  her  from  leading 
a  normal  life.  Relying  on  her 


best  friend,  aptly  named  Lucy 
(Colleen  Fitzpatrick),  she  tries  to 
maintain  some  kind  of  normalcy, 
consisting  ironically  of  working 
at  a  Virgin  Records  store  and 
hanging  out  in  the  Mardi  Gras 
atmosphere. 

Eventually,  Mary’s  history 
catches  up  with  her,  even  before 
her  father  and  Simon  can  do  the 
same.  And  if  you  think  that  is 
the  end  of  this  thriller,  you’re 
dead  wrong.  This  plot  synopsis 
will  take  you  through  only  half 
of  the  movie.  The  frightening 


action  Scenes  do  not  gradually 
come  to  a  close  either.  It  is  con¬ 
sistent  action,  carefully  woven 
with  the  fabric  of  Bram  Stoker’s 
masterpiece.  But,  the  real  twist 
comes  in  the  audience  finding 
out  who  Dracula  (Gerard  Butler) 
really  is,  why  he  wants  Mary  and 
how  Van  Helsing  fits  in  with  the 
whole  tale. 

This  movie  is  clearly  brilliant. 
The  twists  in  the  plot  leave  you 
trying  to  guess  what  will  happen 
next,  but  I  advise  you  to  read 


“Dracula”  before 
seeing  the  movie. 

Audiences  will 
appreciate  many 
more  of  the  hid¬ 
den  innuendos 
after  reading  the 
book.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  is  that  the 
movie  has  created 
a  new  myth  surrounding 
Dracula,  which  I  would  have 
never  even  considered. 
Throughout  it  all,  however,  they 
adapted  much  of  the  novel  to  the 
twenty-first  century. 
Instead  of  the  classic 
boat  scene  where  the 
crew  is  killed,  they 
replaced  it  with  a  much 
more  gory  and  expressive 
plane  ride.  That  is  just 
one  of  the  many  creative 
innovations  the  film’s 
writers,  Lussier  and  Joel 
Soisson,  have  made  to 
the  original  story. 

1  must  also  praise  the 
acting  in  the  movie.  All 
of  the  main  characters 
were  ingeniously  cast. 
Most  of  them  are  relatively 
unknown  actors,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  which  made  the 
movie  more  realistic  and  scary. 
The  best  performances  were 
from  many  of  the  smaller  roles, 
such  as  Danny  Masterson  (Hyde 
on  TV’s  “That  70’s  Show”)  who 
played  Nightshade  and  received 
the  brunt  of  the  violence. 
Marcus  ,played  by  Omar  Epps, 
was  also  a  memorable  character. 
Of  course,  Gerard  Butler,  as 
Dracula,  and  Justine  Waddel, 


who  played  Mary,  gave  two  very 
brilliant  portrayals  of  their  roles. 
Jonny  Lee  Miller,  also  notable 
for  his  role  as  Sickboy  in 
Trainspotting ,  is  exceptional  as 
Simon  Sheppard.  His  role  may 
have  very  well  been  the  best 
character  in  the  movie  and  cer¬ 
tainly  represented  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  and  humanistic  quality  than 
Keanu  Reeves  in  his  role  in 
Bram  Stoker’s  Dracula. 
Colleen  Ann  Fitzpatrick  (a.k.a. 
pop  sensation  Vitamin  C)  and 
Jennifer  Esposito  were  delightful 
in  their  very  erotic  portrayals  of 
Dracula’s  victims. 

The  amazing  acting,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  twisted  plot  sce¬ 
nario,  provided  audiences  with  a 
frightening  and  realistic  version 
of  Dracula.  Those  who  appreci¬ 
ate  the  original  book  version  will 
not  miss  the  imagery  and  sym¬ 
bolism.  The  very  modem 
scenery  and  the  updates  will  not 
leave  audiences  disappointed 
either.  So  if  you  are  craving  an 
original  take  on  Dracula  and  can 
appreciate  all  of  the  sex  and 
blood,  then  this  is  a  movie  you 
won’t  want  to  miss  on  the  big 
screen! 


Distillers: 
Sisters  Doing 
it  for 

Themselves 

by  Darren  Young  and  Kristi 
Brosmer,  Entertainment  Editor 
and  Editor  in  Chief 

Many  people  assume  that  punk 
rock  is  a  male-dominated  musi¬ 
cal  genre  that  has  always  been 
geared  towards  pent-up,  rebel¬ 
lious  young  males.  While  men 
tend  to  comprise  a  good  deal  of 
membership  in  the  punk  scene, 
there  has  always  been  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  women  involved  with'  it 
as  well,  from  its  infancy  in  the 
early  ‘70s  on  through  the  ‘80s 
and  ‘90s.  From  Patti  Smith  and 
Deborah  Harry  (Blondie)  to  Kim 
Gordon  (Sonic  Youth)  and  Kim 
Deal  (Pixies/Breeders),  women 
have  always  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  punk’s  urgency 
and  vitality. 

Enter  the  brash  and  com¬ 
bustible  sound  being  made  by 
California’s  Distillers,  who  burst 


upon  the  scene  in  1998  to  carve 
out  their  own  place  in  the  punk 
Parthenon.  With  their  debut  CD 
released  last  year  on 
Hellcat/Epitaph  Records,  the 
Distillers  prove  that  punk  is 
everyone’s  music  and  that  girls 
can  rock  as  hard  as  the  guys,  if 
not  harder,  without  all  the 
drama-queen  antics  of  wannabe 
movie  stars  like  Courtney  Love. 

While  on  tour  last  Nov.  with 
Rancid  and  A.F.I.,  chief  propel¬ 
lants  Brody  (guitar/vocals)  and 
Casper  (guitar/vocals)  took  time 
to  talk  about  the  band  and  its 
music,  females  in  rock  and  the 
state  of  punk,  following  their 
soundcheck  at  Chicago’s  Riviera 
Theatre.  Although  original 
members  Kim  Chi  and  Mat 
Young  had  since  departed  the 
group,  drummer  Andy  Outbreak 
and  bassist  Dante,  of  the  Bay 
Area  band  Nerve  Agents,  pitched 
in  and  helped  the  ladies  peel 
paint  off  the  Riviera’s  walls. 

The  Distillers’  story  really 
begins  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
where  Brody  originally  hails. 
While  down  under,  Brody 
immersed  herself  in  the  small, 
but  active  punk  scene  where  she 
played  in  a  band  called 
Sourpuss.  Eventually,  Brody 


made  her  way  to  America  and 
settled  in  L.A.,  where  she 
crossed  paths  with  other  like- 
minded  people  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  starting  a  band.  “We 
first  got  together  in  August  of 
‘97,”  says  Brody.  “I  found  Mat 
first...  then  I  met  up  with  Kim.  A 
mutual  friend  put  me  in  touch 
with  Casper.  I  was  looking  for  a 
guitarist  and  my  friend  said  he 


knew  this  girl  from  Detroit,  so  he 
flew  her  out  here  and  it  was  love 
at  first  sight...  I  knew  she  was  it.” 

Since  then,  the  Distillers  have 
built  a  following  based  on  their 
infectious,  blistering  live  shows 
and  searing  punk  rock  anthems. 
It  was  this  hard  work  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  their  craft  that  landed  the 
Distillers  a  recording  deal  with 
Hellcat  Records,  owned  by 
members  of  Rancid  and  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  Mecca  of  punk 
labels,  Epitaph  Records. 


As  for  lyrical  inspiration, 
Brody  says  she  draws  on  current 
events  and  personal  experiences 
of  others  and  her  own  when  writ¬ 
ing  songs.  “I  try  to  read  the  New 
York  Times  everyday...  culture 
and  the  state  of  the  world...  those 
are  things  I  take  in  when  writing. 
Just  turn  on  CNN  and  it  paints  a 
grim  picture...  watch  that  and 
you’ve  got  plenty  to  write  about. 
I  also  draw  from  person¬ 
al  experiences,  other 
peoples’  experiences, 
and  just  life  in  general.” 

Case  in  point,  Brody 
says  “Oh  Serena”  was 
inspired  by  a  girl  she 
knew  whose  brother’s 
friend  raped  her  and,  as  a 
result,  the  girl  was  ostra¬ 
cized  by  her  family  and  friends 
for  being  a  slut.  “She  wasn’t  at 
all,”  says  Brody,  “but  because  of 
that  incident,  she  totally  retreat¬ 
ed  into  the  gutter.” 

“Colossus  U.S.A.”  is  about  how 
the  American  capitalist  machine 
grinds  people  up  and  spits  them 
out  as  hollowed,  dehumanized 
casualties.  Some  people  have  it 
all,  while  others  have  nothing  at 
all.  “There’s  like  40  million  peo¬ 
ple  living  under  the  poverty  line 
in  this  country,”  laments  Brody. 


“Like  I  said,  there’s  only  18  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  Australia,  so  I 
can’t  even  comprehend  that.” 

As  for  the  state  of  punk  and 
women  within  the  rock  scene, 
Brody  feels  there  isn’t  a  whole 
lot  to  be  excited  about.  “I  think 
it’s  horrid,”  she  exclaims. 
“There’s  really  not  many  people 
out  there  representing.  The  only 
really  good  girl  punk  rock  band 
I’ve  seen  recently  was  the 
Applicators  at  Emo’s  in  Austin, 
Texas.  The  state  of  music  always 
goes  through  waves.  Metal  came 
back  and  now  you  have  this 
hybrid  of  metal  and  funk,  which 
is  a  bunch  of  bullshit...  I  hate  it. 
Punk  had  its  day,  ska  had  its 
day...  it’s  all  going  to  come  back 
around.  I  think  everyone’s  sick  of 
this  shit  that’s  all  over  M-TV  and 
the  radio.  I  don’t  wanna  listen  to 
Christina  Aguilera,  or  Britney- 
fucking-Spears  or  Limp  Bizkit. 
You  go  through  so  many  phases 
as  a  teenager  anyway,  so  who 
knows...  all  these  ten  year-old 
girls  who  are  Christina  Aguilera 
fans  now,  might  all  be  Distillers 
fans  in  four  years.” 

Yes  Brody,  we  can  only  hope 
so. 

‘Many  thanx  to  Charlie  @  Epitaph. 
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MYSTIC 

STARS: 

HOROSCOPES 

by  Lasha  Seniuk 
TMS  Campus 

Aries  (March  21 -April  20) 
Image:  “On  a  cold  morn¬ 
ing,  a  tiny  bird  and  a 
cracked  egg  shell” 

Message:  Breaking 

through. 

New  friendships  and  busi¬ 
ness  partnerships  will  now 
bring  a  noticeable  rise  in 
confidence,  Aries.  Before 
mid-week  your  mental 
focus,  workplace  determi¬ 
nation  and  ability  to  attract 
new  relationships  will  be 
particularly  attractive  to 
others.  Many  Aries  natives 
will  experience  this  in  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  but 
some,  especially  those  bom 
early  in  April,  may  also 
find  that  friendships  and 
romance  are  strongly 
affected.  Express  your 
ideas,  Aries:  potential 
friends  are  listening. 

Taurus  (April  21 -May  20) 
Image:  “Darting  through 
the  forest,  hundreds  of 
deer” 

Message:  Loyalties 

aligned. 

Early  this  week,  Taurus,  a 
work  official  may  offer 
your  services  or  time  to 
others.  Business  triangles 
and  quickly  changing 
schedules  may  be  a  theme 
over  the  next  few  days. 
Remain  diplomatic:  this  is 
not  a  good  time  to  publicly 
doubt  the  expertise  or  deci¬ 
sions  of  authority  figures. 
Later  this  week  a  new 
romantic  attraction  may  be 
surprisingly  seductive. 
Watch  for  quick  flirtations 
or  unexpected  invitations 
in  the  workplace.  Trust 
your  instincts,  Taurus: 
complex  social  ethics  may 
be  at  issue. 

Gemini  (May  21 -June  21) 
Image:  “On  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon,  a  small  heart 
shaped  candy” 

Message:  Distant  passions. 
Pay  close  attention  to  old 
documents  or  past  business 
agreements  this  week, 
Gem.  Aspects  indicate  that 


a  work  official  or  financial 
authority  figure  may  now 
demand  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  old  debts,  state¬ 
ments  and  records.  After 
mid-week  some  Gemini 
may  also  experience  pow¬ 
erful  memories  or  the 
return  of  yesterday’s 
romantic  passions.  Key 
issues  involve  outdated 
love  affairs  or  forgotten 
friends.  An  oddly  moody 
few  days,  Gem:  stay  bal¬ 
anced  and  watch  for  return¬ 
ing  emotions. 

Cancer  (June  22-July  22) 
Image:  “A  bright  red 
apple” 

Message:  Courage. 

Work  officials  or  long  term 
business  partners  may  be 
particularly  critical  of  your 
actions  and  decisions  this 
week.  Key  issues  involve 
recently  broken  contracts 
or  failed  financial  propos¬ 
als.  Long-term  affects  will 
be  minimal,  Cancer,  so  not 
to  worry.  Do,  however, 
expect  fellow  workers  to  be 
temporarily  self  absorbed 
and  moody.  Later  this  week 
a  friend  or  workmate  may 
cancel  recent  plans.  Be 
receptive  to  new  ideas  or 
schedules:  before  mid- 
March  loved  ones  will  find 
it  difficult  to  choose  social 
priorities. 

Leo  (July  23-August  22) 
Image:  “After  a  hurricane, 
a  sailboat  returning  to 
shore” 

Message:  Finding  calm. 
Daily  routines  will  simplify 
early  this  week,  Leo. 
Recent  misunderstandings 
with  authority  figures  or 
annoying  changes  to  paper¬ 
work  will  no  longer  be  an 
issue  in  working  relation¬ 
ships.  By  mid-week  expect 
business  officials  or  key 
colleagues  to  clearly  focus 
on  creative  ideas,  new  pro¬ 
cedures  or  future  growth. 
Later  this  week  a  close 
friend  may  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  social  criticism. 
Pay  close  attention  to  pri¬ 
vate  issues  of  romantic  dis¬ 
appointment,  lost  love  or 
failed  attractions. 

Virgo  (August  23- 
September  22) 

Image:  “In  a  darkened  cas¬ 
tle,  a  candle  lit  dinner  for 
two” 
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Message:  Responding  to 
passion. 

Before  mid-week,  Virgo,  a 
work  official  or  key  busi¬ 
ness  figure  may  announce 
new  or  unusual  workplace 
procedures.  Watch  records, 
calculations  or  inventory 
for  unexpected  errors. 
Respond  quickly  and  pay 
close  attention  to  small 
details:  bothersome  mis¬ 
takes  will  soon  prove  cost¬ 
ly.  Late  Thursday  romance 
and  sensuality  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist:  expect  lovers 
or  close  friends  to  openly 
express  love  or  admit  to 
private  attractions.  Go 
slow,  Virgo:  long  withheld 
desires  are  involved. 

Libra  (September  23- 
October  23) 

Image:  “At  a  graduation 
ceremony,  a  long  line  of 
professors” 

Message:  Success  by 

degrees. 

Home  based  business 
opportunities  or  short-term 
investments  will  be  partic¬ 
ularly  rewarding  over  the 
next  few  days.  After 
Tuesday  watch  for  new 
financial  proposals  or 
unique  business  openings 
to  arrive.  Some  Librans 
will  now  rely  strongly  on 
past  or  forgotten  ideas  to 
fulfill  their  work  ambi¬ 
tions.  Later  this  week  avoid 
serious  discussions  with  a 
close  friend  or  lover:  social 
information  or  family  news 
will  be  misleading.  A  deli¬ 
cate  week,  Libra:  pace 
yourself  and  watch  for 
complex  changes. 

Scorpio  (October  24- 
November  21) 

Image:  “Running  along  a 
telephone  wire,  a  frantic 
squirrel”  • 

Message:  Agility,  balance, 
commitment. 

Business  or  financial  com¬ 
munications  may  be  subtle 
and  complex  this  week.  For 
the  next  few  days  expect 
work  officials  and  col¬ 
leagues  to  be  overly 
focused  on  small  amounts, 
unusual  errors  or  short 
term  contractual  limita¬ 
tions.  Much  of  this  may 
involve  past  power  strug¬ 
gles,  Scorp:  expect  ongo¬ 
ing  emotional  politics  and 
workplace  intrigue.  After 
mid-week  creative  ideas, 


fast  suggestions  and  new 
sources  of  income  will 
cause  excitement:  remain 
open  to  late  arriving  pro¬ 
posals. 

Sagittarius  (November  22- 
December  21) 

Image:  “A  restored  fresco 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel” 
Message:  Attentioh  to 
detail. 

Expect  comments  on  your 
appearance  or  public  repu¬ 
tation  this  week,  Sage.  Late 
Tuesday  afternoon  both 
work  co-workers  and 
friends  will  openly  express 
new  ideas,  minor  criticisms 
and  unique  business  sug¬ 
gestions.  Many 

Sagittarians  will  soon 
adopt  a  more  public  role  in 
working  relationships  and 
social  gatherings.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  loved 
ones  and  important  busi¬ 
ness  colleagues  may  feel 
isolated  or  misunderstood: 
be  supportive  and  wait  for 
new  information. 

Capricorn  (December  22- 
January  20) 

Image:  “On  a  high  wire,  an 
acrobat  riding  a  unicycle” 
Message:  Above  all,  bal¬ 
ance. 

Unusual  complications 
may  now  arrive  in  key 
friendships,  Cap.  Early  this 
week  watch  for  a  long  term 
friend  to  object  to  recent 
plans  or  express  disap¬ 
pointment  concerning  a 
mutual  acquaintance.  There 
may  be  more  involved  than 
is  apparent,  Cap:  avoid 
being  drawn  into  subtle 
emotional  battles.  Late 
Thursday  your  energy  and 
optimism  begin  returning: 
plan  new  social  gatherings 
or  group  events.  By  early 
next  week  all  returns  to 
normal:  remain  patient  and 
watch  for  emotional 
improvement. 

Aquarius  (January  21- 
February  19) 

Image:  “On  the  bow  of  his 
ship,  a  captain  studies  the 
heavens” 

Message:  Taking  control. 
Publicly  state  your  needs  to 
business  officials  and  work 
partners  this  week, 
Aquarius.  Over  the  next 
few  days  an  unusual  emo¬ 
tional  triangle  at  work  may 
cause  a  quick  shuffle  of 


assignments  or  schedules. 
Be  assertive  and  refuse  to 
be  marginalized.  Many 
Aquarius  will  now  need  to 
rely  heavily  on  their  own 
workplace  skills  to  solve 
problems.  After  Wednesday 
social  energy  returns: 
before  next  week  new 
interests  or  hobbies  will 
again  be  pleasing.  A 
demanding  week, 

Aquarius:  stay  sharp. 

Pisces  (February  20-March 

20) 

Image:  “A  bright  red  race 
car  negotiating  a  hair  pin 
turn” 

Message:  Pacing  to  win. 

This  week  is  an  excellent 
time  to  state  your  work¬ 
place  ideas,  intentions  or 
ambitions.  Over  the  next  3 
to  4  days,  both  officials  and 
colleagues  will  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  your  influence  and 
financial  wisdom.  Ask  for 
favors,  Pisces:  you  may  be 
surprised  by  how  quickly  a 
response  is  offered.  Late 
this  week  watch  also  for 
minor  social  confusion 
over  conflicting  events  or 
invitations.  Friends  will  be 
competitive  and  mildly 
jealous:  avoid  emotional 
politics  or  unnecessary  tri¬ 
angles. 

If  your  birthday  is  this 
week...important  roman¬ 
tic  choices  will  arrive  over 
the  next  11  months.  By 
early  February  long  term 
relationships  will  begin  a 
brief  but  intense  phase  of 
home  decisions  and  new 
family  planning. 

Romantic  commitment, 
living  arrangements  and 
new  home  proposals  are 
accented  this  year:  watch  . 
for  intimacy  and  shared 
ambitions  to  soon  be  an 
ongoing  theme.  Single 
Aquarians  can  expect  a 
sharp  increase  in  flirta¬ 
tion,  new  attractions  and 
private  invitations  for  the 
next  4  months.  Later  this 
year  a  surprising  finan¬ 
cial  proposal  is  also  on 
the  agenda:  expect  greatly 
expanded  business  part¬ 
nerships  or  revised  work¬ 
place  roles  by  mid  to  late 
July. 

Remember:  Valentines 
Day  is  just  around  the 
corner,  keep  your  sweet¬ 
heart  in  mind. 


TK&  SPECTATAP 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 

Michigan  City's  Hottest  Newest  21  &  over  Club 

1708  Franklin  St. 

Next  door  to  G ratty's 

FEBRUARY 

2nd  &  3rd— Wear  a  beer  or  liquor  shirt  NO  COVER. 

9th— Best  dressed  lady  in  red  receives  a  dozen  red  roses  and  a 

bottle  of  champagne 

10th— Valentine  Party.  Prizes  include  a  one  night  suite  at  any 
Holiday  Day  Inn  in  the  U.S.,  a  gift  Certificate  for  Rodini's 

Restaurant,  movie  theater  tickets,  and  more.  I 

16  &  17— Featuring  a  guest  appearance  from  Digital  D.J. 

23rd  &  24th— Mardi  Gras  Party.  Drink  &  shot  specials  plus  other 

events  to  be  announced. 

MARCH 

2nd— BAND!!!  Come  enjoy  live  entertainment  performed  by 

SMG  ALLSTARS 

3rd— Beatles  night.  Drink  specials,  trivia,  and  prizes. 

16th— Pre  St.  Patrick's  Day  party.  Green  Beer,  drink  &  shot  spe¬ 
cials,  plus  THE  OTHER  SIDE’S  Leprechaun 
24th — Spring  Fling  Beach  Party  with  guest  appearance  by  D.J. 

Rob 

31st— Springing  ahead  with  time.  Decades  of  music  into  one 
night.  Don't  forget  to  set  your  clock  ahead. 

Open  every  Thursday,  Friday,  &  Saturday  @  9:00  p.m. 

No  cover  on  Thursday  plus  $1.00  domestic  drafts. 

Bring  your  valid  college  I.D.  get  in  free  anytime 
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“It’s  the  Little  Things  that  Kill” 


by  Kristi  Brosmer  and  Chris 
Baros,  Editor  in  Chief  and 
Assistant  Editor 


One  day  while  discussing  the 
campus  and  its  various  aspects, 
we  stumbled  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  commonality 
between  the  two  of  us:  we’re 
both  great  at  bitching. 

We  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  misdeed  to  hide  these  tal¬ 
ents  from  our  readers,  so  we 
decided  to  utilize  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

What  follows  is  a  compilation 
of  our  greatest  hits  for  this 
semester. 

*Your  alarm  clock  goes  off  at 
7:30  a.m.  It’s  time  to  start  off  a 
brand  new  day  at  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus.  You  get  ready  for  a  long 
day  of  classes.  Rushing  out  the 
door  with  a  bagel  in  one  hand 
and  books  in  the  other,  you  make 
your  way  to  the  car  buried  in  the 
snow.  Your  drive  to  campus  is 
accompanied  by  the  usual  slow 
drivers  and  no  passing  zones. 
By  the  time  you  arrive  at  school, 
you  have  shown  why  your 
English  professor  says  you  should 
expand  your  vocabulary. 

*You  finally  make  the  turn  onto 
campus  and  enter  the  first  park¬ 
ing  lot  near  SWRZ.  You  desper¬ 
ately  search  for  a  place  to  park. 
However,  you  know  you  won’t 
find  a  parking  space  and  you’ll 
end  up  in  BFE  as  usual.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  you  simply 
decide  to  go  to  your  usual  spot  in 
the  farthest  lot  and  make  your 
long  cold  walk  to  SWRZ. 

* You  ’re  out  of  breath  from  run¬ 
ning,  but  you  finally  make  it  to 
the  entrance.  Once  there,  you 
are  greeted  by  the  strong  odor  of 
the  persuasive  tobacco  industry 
and  its  most  valued  customers 
blocking  the  doors. 

*You  fight  your  way  through  the 
crowd  and  finally  pry  a  door 
open.  As  you  gaze  up  at  the 
stairs,  you  force  a  puff  of  second 
hand  smoke  from  your  lungs  and 
decide  the  elevator  may  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  route.  You  turn  the  comer 
and  see  ten  people  waiting,  but 
your  mind  is  not  changed.  You 
see  the  downward  arrow  is 
pressed  along  with  the  upward 
one.  Just  your  luck,  and  you 
have  to  make  it  up  to  the  third 
floor.  Once  inside,  you  have  one 
person  coughing  on  you,  as 
another  overwhelms  you  with  a 
pungent  blast  of  cologne.  The 
elevator  goes  to  the  basement 
and  then  returns  to  the  first  floor 
to  pick  up  those  who  decided  to 
wait. 

You  are,  at  this  point,  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  two  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  elevator  makes  its  way 
slowly  to  the  second  floor,  and 
of  course,  most  of  the  people 
getting  off  are  behind  you.  After 
getting  off  to  let  those  behind 
you  out,  you  turn  to  get  back  on 


just  as  the  door  is  shutting.  You 
manage  to  stick  your  arm  in  the 
door  and  get  back  on. 
Meanwhile,  you  calmly  listen  to 
those  who  just  got  on  at  this 
floor  complain  they  have  to  go  to 
the  third  floor  before  going  to 
the  first  floor.  FINALLY,  after 
making  the  complete  tour  of  the 
building,  you  fight  those  in  front 
of  you  to  get  off. 

*Almost  all  of  the  seats  in  class 
are  filled,  so  you  squeeze 
between  other  students  and  their 
bags  and  finally  find  a  chair.  Of 
course,  once  class  begins  you 
quickly  realize  why  that  was  the 
only  seat  available.  The  fellow 
classmate  on  your  left  begins 
class  by  greeting  the  professor 
with  small  talk  and  conversation, 
which  only  serves  to  make  the 
professor  feel  awkward  and  the 
student  look  like  a  brown-noser. 
Likewise,  the  classmate  on  your 
right  proves  that  there  are  such 
things  as  stupid  questions  by 
bombarding 
your  professor 
with  them 
throughout  the 


line  runs  from  the  ordering  area, 
around  the  salad  bar,  and  into  the 
vending  machine  walkway.  You 
decide  chips  would  be  better 
than  nothing,  and,  as  you  bend 
over  to  pick  them  up,  someone 
rams  into  the  back  of  you,  push¬ 
ing  your  face  into  the  glass.  A 
Coke  would  be  better  than  the 
brown  water,  but  as  you  go  to  get 
it  someone  hits  your  arm  and 
you  drop  the  change  on  the  floor. 
No  matter,  you  have  a  dollar. 
Unfortunately,  the  machine  took 
your  money,  but  refused  to  give 
you  your  purchase.  So,  you  go 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
and  get  your  money  back.  Back 
in  the  cafeteria  is  a  line  has 
formed  at  the  pop  machine.  So, 
you  wait  patiently. 

*As  you  leave  the  cafeteria,  you 
glance  at  the  clock  on  the  wall 
and  notice  that  you  only  have  ten 
minutes  before  your  next  class. 
Though  your  own  watch  says 
that  you  only  have  seven  min¬ 


Going  into  the  stall,  you  notice 
that  the  door  opens  “in”  instead 
of  “out.”  Because  you  have  yet 
to  realize  the  full  handicap  of 
this  feature,  you  continue  on. 
However,  when  leaving  the  stall, 
the  door  opens  inward  and 
almost  pushes  you  back  on  the 
toilet. 

*After  your  short  excursion  to 
the  bathroom,  you  go  to  your 
next  class  for  the  day.  You  sit 
down  and  wait  for  your  profes¬ 
sor.  She  is  brand  new,  and  you 
don’t  know  what  to  expect 
because  she  didn’t  have  the  syl¬ 
labi  prepared  for  last  week’s 
class.  She  apologizes,  but  the 
syllabi  are  not  available  to  be 
passed  out  to  the  class.  Instead, 
students  may  find  it  on  the  I 
drive.  “Wonderful,”  you  think, 
your  second  week  of  class  and 
you  are  still  unsure  about  what 
you  need  to  do  for  the  class. 
But,  hey,  you  can  print  it  off  in 
the  library.  You  hear  other  stu¬ 
dents  who  comment  they  will 
print  it  off  at  home.  You  snicker 
to  yourself,  poor  freshman,  they 
don’t  even  know  they  can’t 


access  the  I  drive 
from  home. 

*Your  teacher 


class.  Behind 

you  sits  another  student  who 
proves  that  there  is  also  such 
a  thing  as  a  stupid  answer. 
Overhearing  that  she 
had  not  read  the  mater¬ 
ial  before  class,  you 
think  that  she  will  be 
quiet  this  period. 

But,  Nnnnoooo.  She 
insists  upon  answer¬ 
ing  every  single  ques¬ 
tion  incorrectly,  yet  enter¬ 
tainingly. 

*  You’ve  sat  through  a  three 
hour  class,  your  mouth  is  dry, 
and  you  consider  partaking  of 
the  water  at  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tain.  What  is  this  wonder?  The 
clear  water  you  are  used  to 
drinking  is,  instead,  a  yellowish- 
brown,  reminiscent  of  ...well, 
never  mind.  Not  only  do  you  get 
disgusting  water,  the  pressure  is 
so  low  that  you  have  to  wait  for 
it  to  brew,  and  you  eventually 
stick  your  face  into  the  fountain 
itself.  At  that  point,  of  course, 
water  sprays  all  over  your  face. 
*Once  you’ve  braved  the  water 
fountain  and  decided  the  vend¬ 
ing  machines  may  offer  a  better 
alternative,  you  will  most  likely 
discover  that  while  the  choice  of 
water  is  better  here,  it  is  only 
because  it  is  non-existent.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  first  thing  to  run 
out.  This  is  just  one  example  of 
the  limited  selection  offered 
from  these  machines.  The 
refrigerated  machine,  particular¬ 
ly,  offers  only  two  choices:  bad 
and  worse. 

*Well,  you  still  have  time  before 
your  1 :00  class,  so  you  decide  to 
walk  to  the  cafeteria.  You  make 
it  over  to  the  LSF  building  and 
see  a  line  formed  outside  the 
door.  You  look  in  and  see  the 


hands  back  your 


utes, 

you  aren’t  worried.  Once  again 
battling  .the  congregation  of 
smokers  at  the  entrance  of 
SWRZ,  you  make  it  into  the 
building  about  four  minutes 
after  you  last  looked  at  your 
watch.  Amazingly  enough, 
though,  the  clock  here  tells  you 
that  you  have  eight  minutes  until 
your  class  begins.  Going  imme¬ 
diately  to  your  class  on  the  third 
floor  (this  time  taking  the  stairs), 
you  walk  into  the  room  and  real¬ 
ize  that  the  instructor  has 
already  begun  the  lecture.  A 
look  at  the  room’s  clock 
explains:  you  are  five  minutes 
late.  Too  bad  this  is  one  of  your 
only  classrooms  that  actually  has 
a  clock.  Whether  you  realized  it 
or  not,  you  just  passed  through 
the  Twilight  Zone,  where  time 
means  nothing  from  building  to 
building,  and  where  a  simple 
step  across  the  sidewalk  can 
conceivably  last  five  minutes. 
*But,  perhaps  even  stranger  is 
your  trip  to  the  restroom  after 
class.  Unfortunately,  sometimes 
the  school  experience  must 
encompass  the  public  restrooms. 


paper  to  you. 
You’re  hoping  for  a  good  grade, 
so  you  can  get  to  the  next 
~  level  of  classes  for  your 
degree.  Of  course,  this 
paper  doesn’t  hold  a  lot 
of  weight,  but,  still,  you 
need  to  start  some¬ 
where,  right.  You  get 
the  paper  back  and  see 
a  red  B  marked  on  the 
top  of  your  paper. 
You’re  generally  an  A 
student,  so  you’re  a  bit  dis¬ 
appointed.  You  flip  to  the 
end  and  see  her  comments  writ¬ 
ten  down  for  you.  Slightly 
upset,  you  see  she  said  the  paper 
was  good.  It  just  needed  some 
work.  She  would  have  given  you 
a  B+,  but  of  course,  there  are  no 
pluses  or  minuses.  Well,  VU, 
here  I  come! 

*  Sitting  there,  listening  to  your 
professor,  your  mind  and  eyes 
wander.  You  look  on  the  chalk 
board  against  the  side  wall  and 
see  an  advertisement  for  work  as 
a  telemarketer.  That’s  odd.  You 
tried  to  put  up  a  poster  for  the 
non-profit  company  for  which 
you  volunteer  services  and  were 
told  you  could  only  hang  them 
up  on  certain  bulletin  boards. 
Worse  yet,  you  had  to  get 
approval  from  the  Dean  of 
Students.  That  didn’t  seem  fair. 
How  could  this  company  just 
come  in  and  either  put  these 
messages  on  the  boards  them¬ 
selves  or  get  approval  from  that 
office  to  do  so?  It  doesn’t  seem 
like  this  was  the  place  for  such 
messages.  After  all,  PNC  is  a 
school  not  an  advertising  company. 
♦Class  lets  out,  and  you  ponder 
what  you’re  going  to  do  next. 
You  have  two  hours  before  your 
next  class.  No  use  in  driving 


home  now,  and  you’ve  ahead, 
braved  the  cafeteria  once  today 
Of  course,  this  deliberatiot 
wouldn’t  be  taking  place  if  y0l 
were  sitting  in  the  class  y01 
originally  scheduled  at  this  timt 
However,  you  found  that,  due  t( 
a  lack  of  students  signing  up  ft 
it,  you  now  have  to  take  this  1 
requirement  for  your  degree 
the  summer. 

* With  spare  time  and  a  desire  t( 
escape  your  already  rotten  day 
you  head  to  the  TV  lounge  t( 
relax.  Looking  forward  to 
peaceful  program,  you  settli 
down  in  a  chair  during  a  com 
mercial  break  only  to  find  4 
“Ricki  Lake”  show  as  the  pro 
gram  of  choice.  Instead  of  you 
relaxing  program,  you  get 
hear  about  thirteen-year-old 
who  want  to  have  their  father 
babies.  You  glance  around  a# 
see  that  the  only  people  preset 
are  in  the  back  of  the  room  bust 
ly  talking  and  laughing  wii 
each  other.  Trying  not  to  k 
rude,  you  go  back  to  their  tabl 
and  ask  if  you  can  change  tl 
channel.  They  tell  you,  “II 
were  here  first,  and  we’re  try  in 
to  watch  Ricki.”  Controllu 
your  anger,  you  respond  with, 
need  a  cigarette.” 

♦You  grab  your  coat  and  baj 
and  walk  to  the  smoking  lound 
Having  quit  three  weeks  prio 
you  kick  yourself  for  finally  cat 
ing  in,  but  this  day  has  brougi 
you  to  it.  Entering  the  lounsJ 
you  immediately  notice  tl 
mushroom  cloud,  ten  tim 
worse  than  what  you  had  pre 
ously  walked  through  to  get  i 
SWRZ.  As  enjoyable  as  yoi 
cigarette  is,  you  can’t  help  bi 
notice  the  yellowed  walls,  pro! 
ably  never  painted.  Despite  4 
fact  that  this  is  your  first  cis 
rette  in  three  weeks,  you  puli 
out  early  to  escape  this  lightle) 
and  cloudy  dungeon. 

♦Leaving  the  smoking  louri 
with  a  headache  not  presel 
when  you  entered,  you  immei 
ately  notice  the  constant  so» 
of  a  jackhammer.  You  had  ft  ] 
gotten  the  school  planned  re» 
vations  this  semester.  You  thi 
“Good,  maybe  they  can  impre1’ 
the  damn  school,  “but,  in  yo> 
present  state  of  anger,  you  doit! 
it. 

* With  nowhere  to  go  in  LSF,  f 
decide  to  go  to  a  lounge 
SWRZ.  The  canteen,  as  usual, 
packed  full  of  students  who  hi 
already  discovered  the  lines  a® 
noise  in  LSF.  So,  you  make 
trek  to  the  second  floor  and 
toward  the  lounge  area  to  justs 
back  and  relax.  You  go  to  4 
usual  door,  open  it,  and  walk « 
To  your  surprise,  twenty  peofl 
stare  back  at  you  as  they  woift 
why  you  interrupted  their  cW 
You  look  around  and  to  your 
may,  you  realize  the  lounge 
missing. 

*  Still  having  extra  time,  f, 
decide  to  grab  a  bite  to  f 
before  your  last  class  of  the 
You  head  to  the  other  buildi|l! 
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Tasteless  and  Overpriced 

Many  students  here  at  Purdue  North 
Central  eat  off  campus  or  bring  some¬ 
thing  from  home.  Why  do  you  think  that 
is?  I  have  been  going  here  for  about 
two  years  now  and  the  menu  has  not 
changed  neither  has  the  taste  of  the 
food.  I  have  tried  many  different  options 
from  -the  menu,  but  the  food  has  no 
taste,  which  leaves  me  unsatisfied.  I  do 
not  blame  the  preparation  person,  but  I 
blame  the  person  who  designs  the 
menu  and  the  person  responsible  for 
purchasing  the  food.  I  believe  the  menu 
should  be  changed  every  month  adding 
new  choices.  Try  to  add  different  ven¬ 
dors  so  we  have  a  variety  of  places  to 
choose  where  to  eat.  Stop  buying  pre 
cooked  frozen  food.  What  did  students 
do  to  deserve  this  kind  of  service?  I  am 
only  one  voice  in  this  matter.  However 
if  everyone  speaks  out  about  this  there 
is  a  good  chance  we  could  get  a 
change  around  here. 

Worried  Joe  Shmoe 


P  once  again.  Not  trusting  any 
H  clocks,  you  simply  look  at  your 
watch  and  see  that  it  is  6:15. 
Knowing  there  are  many 
evening  students,  you  decide 
they  still  must  be  serving  dinner. 
Because  of  the  way  your  day  has 
been  going  so  far,  you  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  that  it  is  closed. 
This  was  the  final  straw.  You’re 
fed  up  with  everything.  You 
don’t  know  how  or  why  the  fac- 
|  ulty  and  students  put  up  with  the 
[!  illogical  BS  you’ve  experienced 
|  all  day  long.  You  feel  a  need  to 
voice  your  complaints  and  find  a 
large  audience  to  hear  you.  You 
remember  hearing  something 
about  a  campus  newspaper  and 
realize  a  student  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  may  be  just  the  route  to  go. 
As  your  editorial  unfolds  itself 
in  your  head,  you  come  to  the 
stark  realization  that  no  one 
reads  the  newspaper  anyway. 

As  you  can  see,  our  journalis¬ 
tic  ethics  have  not  allowed  us  to 
lie.  Some  of  you  may  doubt  the 
truth  in  our  complaints,  espe¬ 
cially  set  against  a  fictitious 
backdrop.  But,  we  ask  you,  how 
many  of  you  haven’t  experi¬ 
enced  many  of  the  above  prob¬ 
lems?  We,  or  our  close  friends, 
have  had  all  of  the  above  experi¬ 
ences.  You  didn’t  think  we  were 
that  clever,  did  you!? 

These  are  things  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ought  to  consider  when 
they  make  their  grand  plans.  All 
of  us  are  busy  people  and  we 
can’t  individually  voice  our  con¬ 
cerns.  So,  we  have  taken  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  voice  these  concerns 
for  you. 

We  implore  you  students: 
make  your  own  voices  heard. 
We  understand,  “It’s  the  little 
things  that  kill.” 


The  Zeitgeist  Continues 


by  Elaine  Gee 
Student 

Last  year  I  wrote 
about  Zeitgeist,  which 
emphasizes  the 
forces  of  time  acting 
upon  individuals 
rather  than  individuals 
influencing  the  times. 
PNC’s  Zeitgeist  began 
with  the  development 
of  a  campus  lesbian, 
bisexual,  gay,  trans¬ 
gender  student  orga¬ 
nization,  which  con¬ 
fronted  homophobia 
in  our  little  corner  of 
northwest  Indiana. 

With  the  advent  of 
the  new  semester, 
PNC  offers  its  first- 
ever  course  dealing 
with  gay  and  lesbian 
sexuality  (IDIS  482: 
Interdisciplinary 
Studies  in  Sexuality, 
Scholarship  on  Gay 


and  Lesbian  Issues), 
taught  by  Dr.  Joanne 
Urschel. 

OUT  2000  contin¬ 
ues  to  meet  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

Meetings  are  held  on 
Wednesday  from  1 :00 
pm  to  2:00  pm  in 
Schwarz  214  and  are 
open  to  all  PNC  stu¬ 
dents.  In  an  effort  to 
expand  campus 
awareness,  OUT 
2000  is  now  offering  a 
weekly  film  series 
dealing  with  queer 
identity.  Films  are  pre¬ 
sented  on 

Wednesday  evenings 
at  7:00  pm  in  Schwarz 
Hall,  Room  239,  free 
of  charge  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Each  month’s  presen¬ 
tations  will  be  specific 
theme  based  films. 
January’s  premiere, 


A  Word  or  Two... from  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor 
in  Chief 

The  above  letter,  titled  “Tasteless  and  Overpriced,"  was  brought  to  the  staff 
last  week  by  a  student  attending  PNG.  Normally,  our  staff  never  takes  letters  of 
which  the  writer  is  anonymous.  However,  there  were  two  reasons  I  decided  to 
print  this  letter.  First  of  all,  this  student  was  not  aware  of  our  policy  regarding 
student  editorials.  I  realize  I  had  failed,  since  it  is,  of  course,  my  responsibility 
to  publish  our  policy  on  this  page  every  semester  so  there  will  be  no  confusion. 
So,  for  the  record,  the  Spectator  considers  it  a  matter  of  journalistic 
ethics  to  make  sure  everyone  has  a  right  to  their  own  opinion  and  to 
openly  share  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  when  the  letter  concerns 
ought  to  know  that  the  person  is  a  student,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
confront  the  problem  in  a  responsible  manner.  Therefore,  we  hope 
everyone  from  this  point  forward  discloses  his  or  her  name  when  writ¬ 
ing  to  us. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  one  I  consider  to  be  very 
important  to  the  issue  at  hand.  The  student  seemed  to  not  want  to  dis¬ 
close  his/her  name,  because  there  may  be  consequences  to  doing  so.  I 
have  never  had  any  bad  experiences  on  a  personal  level  with  the  cafeter 
ria  staff,  but  I  have  with  many  other  individuals  on  campus.  Because  of 
this,  I  can  understand  and  empathize  with  the  student.  After  all,  we 
have  to  see  these  people  every  day.  Moreover,  because  we  attend  such  a 
small  school,  most  people  know  one.  Therefore,  there  is  little  room  to 
actively  participate.  Especially  when  constructive  criticism  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  personal  attack  by  some. 

I  have  been  here  four  years  and  have  been  an  active  part  of  this 
University.  When  I  was  in  student  government,  I  used  to  be  so  angry 
because  there  was  so  much  apathy  on  campus.  There  was  no  participa¬ 
tion,  just  a  few  students  did  the  majority  of  the  work.  However,  after 
my  journey  here,  which  is  almost  to  an  end.  I  understand  why  so  many 
people  are  not  willing  to  be  involved.  There  is  an  air  of  superficiality 
and  politics,- which  always  seems  to  take  precedence  over  student  needs. 
Students  are  treated  like  they  are  the  workers  of  a  large  business-  The 
problem  is  that  we  are  the  customers  and  we  don’t  get  very  good  ser¬ 
vice.  In  fact,  when  we  do  take  the  initiative  to  suggest  improvements 
or  alternatives,  they  are  taken  as  a  personal  attack  by  many,  rather  than 
analysis  or  constructive  criticisms.  Many  become  too  defensive  and 
refuse  to  help  accommodate  us.  After  all,  we  help  pay  staff  salaries. 

I’ve  concluded  PNC  is  not  a  school,  it  is  a  business.  You  can  make 
it  into  a  business  all  you’d  like,  but  even  a  business,  if  it  fails  to  ade¬ 
quately  serve  people,  ceases  to  exist!  We,  as  students  have  a  right  to 
voice  our  concerns.  I  hope  students  understand  that  there  is  very  little 
that  can  be  done  to  you  when  you  voice  your  concerns.  You’re  protect¬ 
ed  by  many  different  organizations  and  appeal  processes,  which  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  sit  upon.  If  you  have  something  to  say,  please  feel 
you  can  openly  have  it  published.  Don’t  be  intimidated  into  not  using 
your  own  name.  And,  in  a  few  years  time  your  journey,  too,  will  end, 
and  you  won’t  have  to  deal  with  the  crap  again. 


“Boys  Don’t  Cry”, 
explored  the  limits 
and  limitations  of  gen¬ 
der.  Other  presenta¬ 
tions  for  January  are: 
“Ma  Vie  en  Rose”  (My 
Life  in  Pink),  “Is  It  a 
Boy,  or  a  Girl?”  and 
concludes  with  “The 
Bird  Cage”. 

February  will  focus  on 
significant  Black  les- 
bian/gay  people  who 
have  influenced  soci¬ 
etal  views  of  gays  and 
lesbians  worldwide. 
Films  for  the  month 
are:  “Black  Is. ..Black 
Ain’t”,  in  which  Marlon 
Riggs  presents  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  whose 
complexion,  class, 
gender,  speech  or 
sexuality  has  made 
them  feel  “too  black” 
or  “not  black  enough” 
(February  07);  “Living 
With  Pride:  Ruth  Ellis 
@  100”  is  a  docu¬ 
mentary  about  the 


life  and  times  of  Ruth 
Ellis,  the  oldest  “out” 
African  American  les¬ 
bian  (February  14);  “A 
Litany  for  Survival: 
The  Life  and  Work  of 
Audre  Lorde”,  exam¬ 
ines  her  battles  of 
growing  up  poor, 
black,  feminist,  and 
lesbian  (February  21); 
“The  Price  of  the 
Ticket”,  portrays  the 
life  of  James  Baldwin, 
capturing  the  passion¬ 
ate  intellect  and 
courageous  writing  of 
a  man  who  was  born 
black,  impoverished, 
gifted  and  gay 
(February  28). 

OUT  2000  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  those  faculty  and 
staff  members  who 
have  guided,  encour¬ 
aged  and  supported 
this  organization’s 
efforts  since  it’s 
conception. 


A  Cry  Across  the  Continents  by 
Tanya  M.  Branshaw  At  what  lengths 

would  you  go  if  your  friends  and  family,  as  many  as 
50,000,  were  being  beaten  (sometimes  to  death)  and 
sent  to  prison-labor  camps  due  to  demonstrations  for 
basic  human  rights?  Rights  that  initially  promote  the 
well  being  of  humanity.  Just  recently  in  China,  a 
call  to  action  was  given  by  Li  Hongzhi,  the  leader  of 
a  group  named  Fulon  Gong,  in  a  -desperate  attempt 
to  take  action  against  the  Chinese  government  and 
their  mistreatment  of  the  group.  They  have  been 
peacefully  protesting  on  the  behalf  of  human  rights 
since  1999.  They  have  suffered  what  many  of  us 
would  consider  to  be  barbaric  violations  of  human 
rights.  One  of  the  Fulon  Gong  groups  female 
members  was  beaten  to  death  in  a  peaceful  demon¬ 
stration  on  Jan.  1 .  That  same  day,  Hongzhi  issued  a 
statement  that  the  severe  strictness  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  can  "no  longer  be  tolerated."  He  also  indicated 
that  the  group  needed  to  "go  beyond  the  limits  of 
forbearance"  in  their  protesting.  On  the  eve  of 
Chinese  New  Year  2001,  5  activists  doused  their 
bodies  in  gasoline  and  flames,  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  worldwide  attention 
towards  the  monstrocities  inflicted  upon  their  peo¬ 
ple.  I  strongly  urge  the  American  people  to  hear 
the  cries  of  these  martyrs  and  take  a  stand  against 
their  human  rights  violations.  Here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity:  Next  month  Beijing  China  will  be  visited 

by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to  consider 
its’  potential  as  a  host  for  the  2008  Summer  Olympic 
Games.  I  feel  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
U.S.  and  our  surrounding  con  tries  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Chinese  government.  A  statement  saying 
we  are  not  willing  to  participate  in  the  mistreatment 
of  fellow  human  beings  and  we  chose  to  take  our 
business  elsewhere.  Creating  revenue  for  a  country 
where  people  are  better  valued.  Would  you  attend 
a  party  whose  host  was  a  publically  known  murderer 
and  a  vicious  abuser?  You  can  contact  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  Officals  at  their 
web  site:  www.olympic.org  (go  in  their  search  win¬ 
dow  to  contacts)  address:  Attn. 

International  Olympic  Committee 
Chateau  Devidy  Case  Postal  356 

1007  Lausanne  Switzerland  Phone  #: 

(41.21)621.61.11 
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POLICE  BEAT 
December  1, 
2000  -  January 
14,  2001 


This  is  the  inauguration  of  the 
Spectator’s  Police  Beat.  The  cur¬ 
rent  staff  -hopes  that  ourselves 
and  future  staff  can  bring  you 
these  timely  reports  from  the 
police.  However,  future  issues 
may  contain  altered  formats 
dependent  on  space  and  information. 

The  information  that  follows 
has  not  been  altered  in  content. 
However,  some  reformatting  of 
authorized  personnel  has  been 
provided  at  the  end  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  rather  than  under  each  day. 
The  editor  of  the  Spectator 
reserves  the  right  to  change  for¬ 
mat  for  reasons  of  space  and  rel¬ 
evance.  It  is  never  our  right  to 
change  content,  only  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  additional  details 
for  our  readers. 

If  students  or  faculty  have 
questions  or  comments  about 
this  section,  they  may  contact  us 
here  at  the  Spectator  office.  The 
police  office  may  also  be  willing 
to  address  comments. 

All  incident  reports  that  follow 
were  provided  by  Purdue 
University  North  Central 
Campus  Police. 

12/1/00  Friday 

Police  assisted  with  a  stuck  ele¬ 
vator  in  Tech  and  restored  it  to 
normal  service. 

Police  assisted  with  the  visit  of 
Purdue  President  Jischke  at  the 
Valparaiso  Academic 
Center  and  on  campus. 

Police  investigated  the  theft  of 
books  from  LSF.  Books  were 
recovered. 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  SWRZ. 
Police  returned  a  found  scarf  to 
the  owner. 

12/4/00  Monday 

Police  investigated  and  reset  a 
false  fire  alarm  in  SWRZ. 

Police  returned  a  found  book  bag 
to  the  owner. 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  Tech. 
Police  investigated  and  reset  a 
false  fire  alarm  in  LSF. 

Police  issued  a  citation  to  a  vehi¬ 
cle  parked  without  an  “A”  Permit 
in  Lot  2. 

Snow  Closing 
Policy  at  PNC 

At  Purdue  University 
North  Central,  the  decision 
to  close  campus  due  to 
weather  is  based  on  two 
factors:  access  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  via  main  state  roads, 
and  the  ability  to  adequate¬ 
ly  clear  and  maintain 


12/5/00  Tuesday 
Police  returned  a  3 -ring  binder  to 
the  owner. 

Police  unlocked  a  vehicle  in  Lot  2. 
Police  turned  off  the  headlights 
on  an  unoccupied  vehicle  in  Lot  4. 

12/6/00  Wednesday 

Police  assisted  a  disabled  truck 
at  the  North  entrance. 

Police  attempted  to  deliver  an 
emergency  message  to  a  student 
in  Tech. 

Police  escorted  a  person  in  a 
wheelchair  from  PF/CP  to 
SWRZ. 

Police  responded  to  an  alarm  in 
Tech  that  was  accidentally  set 
off. 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  Tech. 

12/7/00  Thursday 

Police  assisted  a  student  whose 
vehicle  slipped  off  the  road  at  the 
South  entrance. 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  SWRZ. 
Police  received  information 
regarding  a  student  who  fell  in 
Tech. 

Police  attempted  to  unlock  a 
vehicle  ip  Lot  4. 

Police  attempted  to  turn  off  the 
lights  on  a  vehicle  in  Lot  5. 

Police  updated  Physical  Plant 
personnel  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  walkways  and 
roadways. 

Police  assisted  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  that  ran  out  of  gas. 

Police  jump  started  4  vehicles. 

Police  turned  off  the  lights  on  a 
vehicle  in  Lot  3. 

Police  returned  a  book  bag,  tape 
recorder  and  set  of  keys  to  the 
owners. 

12/8/00  Friday 

Police  investigated  a  fire  trouble 
alarm  in  Tech. 

Police  jump  started  2  vehicles. 
Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  SWRZ 
and  attempted  to  deliver 
an  emergency  message  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Tech. 

Police  unlocked  a  vehicle  in  Lot  3. 

12/10/00  Sunday 

Police  conducted  inspection  of 

campus  parking  lots.  If 
those  factors  are  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  campus  will  be 
closed.  When  the  campus 
is  closed,  all  off-campus 
sites  will  also  be  closed. 

Whenever  possible,  the 
decision  to  close  or  stay 
open  on  a  specific  day  is 
made  at  approximately  5 
a.m.  and  radio  stations  are 
notified  before  6  a.m. 


the  fire  extinguishers. 

12/11/00  Monday 

Police  escorted  an  ill  person  to 
her  vehicle. 

Police  investigated  a  freezer 
alarm  in  LSF. 

Police  stopped  a  vehicle  from 
pulling  two  people  on  sleds. 

12/13/00  Wednesday 
Police  notified  Grounds  of  an  icy 
walkway  between  SWRZ  and 
LSF. 

Police  attempted  to  turn  off  the 
lights  on  two  vehicles. 

Police  assisted  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  that  slid  off  of  Purdue 
Drive  near  Lot  5. 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  Tech. 
Police  assisted  a  vehicle  that  was 
stuck  in  Lot  5. 

12/15/00  Friday 

Police  investigated  a  freezer 
alarm  in  LSF. 

Police  investigated  a  fire  alarm 
and  fire  trouble  alarm  in  LSF. 
Police  assisted  a  student  to  her 
vehicle  for  medication. 

Police  unlocked  a  vehicle  in  Lot  3. 
Police  assisted  a  driver  with  a 
flat  tire  in  Lot  2. 

12/16/00  Saturday 

Police  escorted  a  bank  employee 
to  the  ATM  machine  for  service. 
Police  obtained  a  wheelchair  for 
a  student  in  SWRZ. 

Police  jump  started  a  vehicle  in 
Lot  4. 

12/18/00  Monday 
Police  received  a  report  of  a 
damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  2. 

Police  assisted  the  Marines  in 
obtaining  the  donated  Toys  for 
Tots. 

Police  notified  the  Grounds  crew 
concerning  snow  accumulations. 

12/19/00  Tuesday  * 

Police  notified  the  Grounds  crew 
concerning  snow  accumulations. 
Police  investigated  a  minor  acci¬ 
dent  in  Lot  4. 

Police  notified  the  Grounds  crew 
concerning  the  west  entrance 
and  steps  to  Tech. 

Police  jump  started  a  vehicle  in 
Lot  2. 

12/20/00  Wednesday 
Police  investigated  an  alarm  in 
Tech. 

12/21/00  Thursday 

Police  assisted  the  drivers  of  two 
minivans  stuck  in  the  snow  by 
Tech. 


vehicle  in  Lot  5. 

12/22/00  Friday 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  an  employee  in  the 
Bookstore. 

Police  investigated  a  fire  trouble 
alarm  in  LSF. 

12/24/00  Sunday 

Police  investigated  a  steam  alarm 
in  the  Boilerhouse. 

12/27/00  Wednesday 
Police  checked  a  vehicle  with  its 
lights  on  in  Lot  1 . 

Police  unlocked  a  vehicle  in  Lot  3. 

12/28/00  Thursday 

Police  tested  the  campus  fire 
alarm  system. 

01/01/01  Monday 

Police  opened  three  rooms  for 
authorized  persons. 

01/02/01  Tuesday 

Police  investigated  two  alarms  in 
Tech. 

Police  issued  a  citation  for  reck¬ 
less  driving  in  Lot  4. 

Police  assisted  with  registration 
activities  in  SWRZ. 

01/03/01  Wednesday 
Police  inspected  all  campus  fire 
extinguishers. 

Police  investigated  a  freezer 
alarm  and  an  ATM  alarm  in  LSF. 
Police  notified  maintenance 
regarding  water  on  the  floor  of 
SWRZ. 

Police  assisted  with  registration 
activities  in  SWRZ. 

01/04/01  Thursday 

Police  assisted  with  an  accident 
on  University  Drive  at  125 
South. 

Police  investigated  a  freezer 
alarm  in  LSF. 

01/05/01  Friday 

Police  investigated  a  steam  alarm 
in  the  Boilerhouse. 

01/06/01  Saturday 

Police  set  up  parking  directional 
signs  for  the  New  Student 
Orientation. 

Police  received  a  report  of  a 
vehicle  that  was  damaged. 

01/08/01  Monday 

Police  received  a  report  of  a 
damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  3. 

Police  issued  six  citations  to 
vehicles  parked  in  areas  not  des¬ 
ignated  for  parking  in 
Lots  2  and  3. 

Police  issued  a  citation  to  a  vehi- 


Tech.  Police  issued  a  citation  to  a  vehi- 

Police  attempted  to  jump  start  a  *  cle  parked  in  a  Handicapped 


Stations  are  asked  to 
repeat  the  closing 
announcement  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

An  announcement  also 
will  be  available  via  the 
PNC  automated  telephone 
system.  Callers  who  have 
a  touch-tone  phone  should 
dial  the  university  number, 
1-800-872-1231,  then 
push  8  to  hear  the  mes¬ 


sage. 

The  following  radio  sta¬ 
tions  will  broadcast  PNC 
closing  announcement: 

WCOE  96.7  FMWEFM 
95.9,  FMWLJE  105.5,  FM 
WLOI  1540,  AMWIMS 
1420,  AMWAKE  1500  AM, 
WHFB  99.9,  FMWDSO 
88.3,  FMWKVI  99.3,  FM 
WSBT  94.3,  FM  1520  AM, 
WSBT  960  AM,  WSBT 


space  without  a  permit  in 
Lot  1 . 

Police  assisted  with  an  overheat¬ 
ed  vehicle  in  Lot  2. 

Police  checked  a  vehicle  with  its 
lights  on  in  Lot  5. 

Police  assisted  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  with  a  flat  tire  in  Lot  2. 
Police  unlocked  vehicles  in  Lots 
2  and  7. 

Police  jump  started  vehicles  in 
Lots  2,  5  and  7  and  at  the  North 
entrance. 

Police  assisted  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  stuck  in  the  snow. 

Police  issued  a  written  warning 
for  disregarding  the  stop  sign  at 
Lot  6. 

01/09/01  Tuesday 

Police  located  a  misplaced  over¬ 
head  projector  in  SWRZ. 

Police  investigated  a  freezer 
alarm  in  LSF. 

Police  received  a  report  of  two 
suspicious  males  in  SWRZ,  but 
were  unable  to  locate 
them. 

Police  closed  the  trunk  on  a  vehi¬ 
cle  in  Lot  2. 

Police  unlocked  vehicles  in  Lot  7. 
Police  attempted  to  jump  start  a 
vehicle  in  Lots  2  and  7. 

Police  attempted  to  open  two 
vehicles  in  Lot  7. 

Police  assisted  a  disabled  vehicle 
on  North  Drive. 

01/10/01  Wednesday 

Police  assisted  a  student  who  fell 
in  LSF. 

Police  investigated  a  suspicious 
male  in  SWRZ,  unfounded. 
Police  received  a  report  of  a 
damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  5. 

Police  jump  started  a  vehicle  in 
LotT-1. 

01/11/01  Thursday 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  SWRZ. 
Police  investigated  a  fire  trouble 
alarm  in  LSF. 

Police  issued  15  citations  to 
vehicles  parked  in  areas  not  des¬ 
ignated  for  parking  in 
Lots  2,  5  andTl. 

Police  issued  a  citation  to  the  dri¬ 
ver  of  a  vehicle  traveling  over  40 
mph  in  a  20  mph 
zone  on  Purdue  Drive. 

Police  attempted  to  unlock  a 
vehicle  in  Lot  2. 

01/12/01  Friday 

Police  delivered  an  emergency 
message  to  a  student  in  SWRZ. 

Between  Dec.  1,  2000  and  Jan. 
14,  2001,  the  police  opened  103 
rooms  for  authorized  persons. 

101.5  FM,  and  WSBT  TV 
Channel  22. 

Check  your  individual 
areas  for  the  above  station 
reach. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Purdue  University 
North  Central,  1-800-872- 
1231,  ext.  5220  or  see  the 
Purdue  North  Central  web¬ 
site: 

www.purduenc.edu. 
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Student  Government  Makes  Significant  Changes  for  Spring  Semester 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  following  is  a  compilation 
of  the  Student  Government  min¬ 
utes  as  provided  to  the  Spectator 
office. 

The  article  is  based  on  the 
information  provided  and  is 
interpreted  by  the  article’s  writer 
to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
Information  was  only  given  for 
the  following  three  meetings  and 
minutes  of  additional  meetings 
can  be  provided  by  a  Student 
Government  representative.  The 
content  was  unchanged,  but  was 
reworded  with  permission. 

We  will  be  highlighting  the 
most  significant  happenings 
from  each  of  the  meetings. 
Decisions  were  based  on  particu¬ 
lar  relevance  to  students  and  was 
limited  by  space  and  time. 

December  7, 2000 
*The  group  decided  on  office 
hours.  Those  hours  are  listed  on 
this  page  for  your  convenience. 
*A  decision  was  made  regarding 
a  workshop  to  address  revisions 
of  the  Student  Government  con¬ 
stitution.  The  meeting  was  con- 

It.was  the  Best  of 
Times;  it  was  the 
Worst  of  Times 

by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

PNC  recently  released  the  sur¬ 
vey  results  for  a  research  report 
on  1999  fall  and  summer  graduates. 

Prepared  by  Allison  Thomas, 


sequently  held  on  Jan.  3,  2001  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

January  3,  2001 
"“An  opening  for  a  represen¬ 
tative  occurred  when  Eric  I 
Ostrander  resigned  from  the  |||| 
group.  The  decision  was 
made  to  post  a  notice  for  an  ; 
opening  starting  the  first 
week  of  school.  The  position  l|i| 
was  filled  by  Shannon  Vance 
on  the  Jan.  25  meeting. 
"“Upcoming  speakers  were 
discussed  during  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Paul  Gillikin  will  be 
presenting  on  Feb.  8  and  Dr. 
Bednar  on  Feb.  25. 
"“Constitutional  discussion 
The  decision  was  made  to 
propose  the  following 
changes  to  the  student  body  : 

during  officer  elections: 
Eliminate  office  procedures 
from  the  front  of  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

Find  out  from  Dan  Burns  if  ||| 
Tech  fees  can  be  audited. 

Section  numbers  will  be 
replaced  by  headings. 

Article  II-Section  II  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  necessary  changes 
to  officers  elected  for  two  year 


term  and  eligible  for  re-election  . 

In  addition,  officers  would  be 
elected  in  the  fall  and  representa- 

Student  Government  Offi  ce 
Hours  for  Spring 

Monday 

8:45a.m.  to  9:45  a.m. 
3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday 
8:45  a.m.  to  9:45  a.m. 

Thursday 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

Weekly  Meetings 
Thursday 
Noon  to  TOO 
LSF  132 


ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME! 

tives  would  be  elected  in  the 
spring. 

Section  IV  will  have  the  last  sen¬ 


tence  deleted. 

Section  VI  is  considered  too 
restrictive.  -This  section  applies 
to  the  time  of  election 
week.  Instead,  a  specific 
time  would  be  placed  in 
advance  on  the  calendar. 
There’  was  discussion  on 
replacing  the  normal  peti¬ 
tions  with  applications. 
Flyers  about  each  candi¬ 
date  would  be  placed  in 
the  newspaper,  online  and 
in  booklets.  Eleven  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  the 
deciding  vote. 

Section  VI  needs  to  have 
clarification  to  be  done  by 
the  entire  campus. 

January  11,  2001 
"“Candy  sales  will  be  held 
from  Feb.  12  to  14. 

*A  decision  regarding  the 
Institution  Self  Study 
manual  was  made  and 
special  arrangements  are 
listed  on  the  bottom  of 
this  page. 

*The  revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  whether  another 
independent  meeting  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  postponed  until  to  the 


Placement  Director,  the  survey 
questioned  alumni  about  their 
overall  experience  at  PNC  six 
months  after  graduation. 

Of  the  total  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  (129),  51  percent  took  part 
in  the  survey  (66  graduates). 
With  17  completed  surveys,  the 
Nursing  section  had  the  highest 
number  of  participants. 

The  survey  concentrated  on 
four  items:  employment  status, 
salary,  method  of  procurement. 


CAST  A  VOTE 
FOR  A  PENNY 


Tables  will  be  set  up  in  Tech 
January  22  and  23 
1 1 :00  until  1 :00 
'  and 

Tables  will  be  set  up  in  Schwarz 
February  5  and  6 
1 1 :00  until  1 :00 
and 

Tables  will  be  set  up  in  LSF 
February  12,  13,  14 
11:00  until  1:00 


and  relationship  between  job  and 
degree. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  are  employed  full  time  and 
26  percent  are  continuing  their 
education. 

Only  half  of  the  respondents 
answered  the  question  pertaining 
to  salary,  therefore,  a  conclusion 
in  this  area  could  not  be  reached. 

Though  39  percent  did  not 
give  their  method  of  job  procure¬ 
ment,  27  percent  were  already 
employed  at  the 
time  of  gradua¬ 


tion. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
respondents  rated  their  degree  as 
greatly  correlating  with  their  ’ 
current  job. 

Several  interesting  comments 
were  given  by  the  respondents. 
While  most  comments  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nursing  Department 
were  positive,  two  of  the  three 
indicated  a  lack  of  hands-on 
clinical  experience. 

The  greatest  overall  concern 
in  the  comments  dealt  with  the 
Placement  Office.  Most  com- 


Jan.  18  meeting.  The  Spectator 
was  not  given  any  information 
regarding  the  conclusion. 

"“The  election  will  be  held 
between  April  2-6.  Mike  Piers 
and  John  Smith  are  heading  the 
committee. 

"“The  committee  deciding  and 
providing  information  about 
awards  given  during  the  Honors 
Convocations  will  be  chaired  by 
Tom  Fentress  and  Tiffany 
Owens. 

"“The  Part-time  Faculty  Award 
will  be  postponed  until  the  end 
of  January. 

"“On  April  25,  karaoke  will  be 
provided  for  the  students  in 
honor  of  Dead  Week.  Tiffany 
Owens  and  Tom  Fentress  will 
chair  the  event. 

*A  pingpong  tournament  will  be 
held  on  March  29  from  10:30  to 
1:00.  The  event  is  headed  by 
Tom  Fentress. 

For  more  information  contact 
the  Student  Government  office 
at  ext.  5330  or  stop  by  LSF  132. 

All  information  provided  by 
the  President  of  Student 
Government  on  Jan.  26,  2001. 


ments  expressed  a  need  for  more 
assistance  and  better  resources. 

Comments  concerning  facul¬ 
ty  and  advisors,  however,  were 
very  positive.  Those  mentioned 
included  Beth  Rudnick,  Chuck 
Pressler,  Daniel  Padberg,  Joanne 
Urschel,  Paul  Madrid,  Bill  Mack, 
Deborah  Friedman,  Patricia 
Jacoby  and  John  Spores. 

All  information  from  the 
survey  results  can  be  request¬ 
ed  from  the  Career  Services 
Office  located  in  SWRZ  40, 
ext.  5319. 


We  Want  You! 

Interested  in  journalism? 
Enjoy  writing,  photography, 
or  proofreading? 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  hone  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  skills  useful  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines  and  gain  experi¬ 
ence  that  will  help  you  in  your  career! 

The  student  newspaper  includes  student  interest 
stories,  features,  editorials,  sports,  horoscopes, 
arts  A  entertainment,  and  comics. 

Contact  student  Editor  in  Chief,  Kristi  Brosmer, 
at  ext.  5442  or  Assistant  Editor,  Chris  Baros,  at 
ext.  5213  or  drop  us  a  line  at  spectator@pur- 
duenc.edu  We  are  located  in  LSF-134 
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Sex  (Check  One): 

TRIO  2000 

|  |  Male 

Spring  meetings 

:  Female 

A  series  of  films  sponsored  by  Out  2000  exploring 

Wed,  February  14 
Wed,  March  7 

the  limits  and  limitations  of  gender. 

Wed,  April  1 1 

Wednesday,  January  10 

All  meetings  will 

Boys  Don’t  Cry 

be  held  at  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  January  17 

in  the  LSF  cafete- 

Ma  Vie  en  Rose  (My  Life  in  Pink) 

ria 

Wednesday,  January  24 

Is  it  a  Boy,  or  a  Girl? 

Out  2000 

Wednesday,  January  31 

The  Bird  Cage 

Gay  Campus  Alliance 
Meeting  every 

Each  film  will  be  shown  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  23 

Wednesday 

SWRZ214 

at  7:00  p.m.,  on  the  PNC  campus 

1:00-2:00  p.m. 

Spring  2000  Math,  Statistics,  &  Physics  Tutoring  Schedule 

All  tutors  provide  tutoring  for  GNC  063,  064,  MA  1 1 1,  152,  153,  and  154. 

#  indicates  a  tutor  available  for  MA  162,  223,  224 
%  indicates  a  tutor  available  for  PJ1YS  152,  210,  220,  221 
@  indicates  a  tutor  available  for  STAT  1 13,  301 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

10-11  a.m. 

Kanich  # 

Kanich  # 

Kanich# 

Kanich# 

Kanich# 

1 1-Noon 

Bohan  #,  % 

Lundstrom  #,  @ 

Kanich# 

Tatoring  in 
SWRZ  313 

Noon-1  p.m. 

Bohan  #,  % 

Lundstrom  #,  @ 

Lundstrom  #,  @ 

Peters 

Ext.  5678 
Limited  tele- 

1- 2  p.m. 

2- 3  p.m. 

3- 4  p.m.- 

4:30-5:30  p.m. 

Bohan  #,  % 

Bohan  #,  % 

Bohan  #,  % 

Lundstrom  #,  @ 

Lundstrom  #,  @ 

Peters 

Peters 

Bohan  #,  % 

phone  help  is 
available  at 
ext.  5678 
when  time 
permits. 
Walk-ins  are 
first  priority. 

Earn  $7.50-1 1.00/hr!! 

Plus  a  $100  Sign-on 
Bonus  to  current 
Purdue  students 

We  are  looking  for  people  with  good  communication  skills  to  fill 
several  day  and  evening  phone  rep  positions 

We  offer  the  following: 

"Flexible  Schedules 
"Part-time  &  Full-time  Hours 
"Paid  Vacations/Holidays 
"Optional  Saturdays 
"Health/Life/Dental/401  (k) 

"Incentives/Raises 

"Supervisory  &  Management  opportunities 
"Paid  insurance  licensing 
"Paid  training 

1  (888)  801 -Jobs 

RT421  &  1-94  just  minutes  from  campus 

EOE 


Foreign  Language  Lab 


by  Sylvia  Lorente-Murphy 
Director  of  the  Foreign 
Languages  Programming 

A  new  technologically- 
advanced  labpratory  has 
been  added  to  the  Foreign 
Languages  program.  The 
Foreign  Language  Lab  is 
operating  in  Tech  353  and  is 
open  from  Monday  through 
Thursday.  The  Lab  consists 
of  twelve  individual  stations, 
each  one  equipped  with  a 
computer,  a  video  compo¬ 


Cynthia  Grindlay  assists  student 
with  a  Foreign  Languages  tutorial. 
(Spectator  Photo/Nick  Kravetz) 


nent,  and  a  cassette  player. 

Students  in  Foreign 
Languages  can  fulfill  their 
lab  and  computer  require¬ 
ments  for  class  and  also 
practice  and  fine-tune  their 
skills.  The  Computer  Study 
Module  offers  an  excellent 
review  of  vocabulary,  verb 
tenses,  and  other  grammati¬ 
cal  points  to  be  mastered. 
Such  review  is  especially 
helpful  in  preparation  for  a 
test  or  a  quiz. 

To  enhance  auditory  per¬ 
ception,  CD-ROM  devices 


offer  students  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  spoken  target 
language  while  simultane¬ 
ously  reading  dialogue. 
Students  can  check  their 
comprehension  by  taking  a 
short  quiz  and  receiving  an 
evaluation  after  each  chapter. 

To  further  help  develop 
auditory  skills,  cassette 
tapes  provide  a  chance  to 
engage  in  activities  involving 
the  spoken  language  portion 
of  the  tutorial  material  and  to 
answer  questions  based  on 
conversations  and 
listening  activities. 

The  Foreign 
Languages  Lab 
also  offers  tutoring 
in  Spanish  to  all 
jjj  students.  This 

I  1  III  one'on-one  assis- 
tance  may  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  those 
wishing  to  improve 
their  grades  or  to 
gain  a  better 
understanding  of 
the  language. 

Lastly,  Foreign 
Language  Placement  Tests 
are  administered  in  the  Lab. 
These  may  be  given  at  two 
different  levels  of  French, 
German  or  Spanish.  These 
tests  are  described  in  more 
detail  in  each  semester’s 
schedule  of  classes. 

Professor  Cynthia 
Grindlay  (Ext.  5690/5683)  is 
the  Language  Lab 
Supervisor.  Dr.  Silvia 
Lorente-Murphy  (Ext.  5271) 
is  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures 
Programming. 


PNC  Adds  “Books  & 
Coffee”  to  the  Menu 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

The  lifeless  Tuesdays  of 
January  and  February  have  now 
come  alive  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  PNC’s  “Books  & 
Coffee”  series. 

On  Jan.  23,  the  first  of  six 
sessions  was  held  in  the  LSF 
Lounge.  Each  session  encom¬ 
passes  a  review  of  a  pre-selected 
book  by  a  faculty  member  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  period. 

“Books  &  Coffee”  begins 
with  refreshments  at  4  p.m.,  and 
the  actual  book  review  com¬ 
mences  at  4:30  p.m.  The 
reviews  are  held  every  Tuesday 
with  the  final  session  on  Feb. 
27.  The  series  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

Dr.  Teresa  Henning,  asst,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  began  the  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  discussion  on  The 
Harry  Potter  series.  The  Jan.  30 
session  spotlighted  Professor 
Robert  Mellin,  visiting  asst, 
professor  of  English,  and  his 
selection.  Girl  of  the  Limberlost, 
by  Gene  Statton-Porter. 


The  Feb.  6  series  will  feature 
Dr.  Tom  Brady,  Jr.,  asst,  profes¬ 
sor  of  industrial  engineering 
technology,  and  his  review  of 
Six  Sigma:  The  Breakthrough 
Management  Strategy 

Revolutionizing  the  World’s  Top 
Corporations  by  Mikel  Harry 
and  Richard  Schroeder. 

Professor  Marion  Whitlow, 
professor  emerita  of  nursing,  is 
slated  to  review  Toni  Morrison’s 
The  Bluest  Eye  on  Feb.  13.  On 
Feb.  20,  Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  asst, 
professor  of  English,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  a  play  by  Don  DeLillo 
titled  Valparaiso.  The  final  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  held  on  Feb.  27 
and  will  feature  Professor 
Cynthia  Roberts,  asst,  professor 
of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  and  her  review  of 
Spencer  Johnson’s  Who  Moved 
My  Cheese? 

Any  questions  should  be 
directed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young  of 
the  English  section  or  the 
Letters  &  Languages  office. 
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History  of  Black  History 


By  Elissa  Haney 
Available  @  www.info- 
please.com 

Americans  have  recog¬ 
nized  black  history  annual¬ 
ly  since  1926,  first  as 
“Negro  History  Week”  and 
later  as  “Black  History 
Month.”  What  you-  might 
not  know  is  that  black  his¬ 
tory  had  barely  begun  to 
be  studied-or  even  docu- 
mented-when  the  tradition 
originated.  Although 
blacks  have  been  in 
America  at  least  as  far 
back  as  colonial  times,  it 
was  not  until  the  twentieth 
century  that  they  gained  a 
respectable  presence  in  the 
history  books. 

We  owe  the  celebration 
of  Black  History  Month, 
and  more  importantly,  the 
study  of  black  history,  to 
Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson. 
Bom  to  parents  who 
were  former  slaves,  he 
spent  his  childhood 
working  in  the 
Kentucky  coal  mines 
and  enrolled  in  high 
school  at  age  twenty:  He 
graduated  within  two  years 
and  later  went  on  to  earn  a 

Black 
America  and 


Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  The 
scholar  was  disturbed  to 
find  in  his  studies  that  his¬ 
tory  books  largely  ignored 
the  Black  American  popu- 
lation-and  when  blacks  did 
figure  into  the  picture,  it 
was  generally  in  ways  that 
reflected  the  inferior  social 
position  they  were 
assigned  at  the  time. 

Woodson,  always  one 
to  act  on  his  ambitions, 
decided  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  writing  Black 
Americans  into  the 
nation’s  history.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History  (now  called 
the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Afro- 
American  ‘  ’ 

Life  .  rfttf  ftrt  ibt  Umm  MPai  mt  fk 
jua  mg  lm  wfei  Ar  Afckm  fm§H 
•i  fa*  At  Skrtig  4  *** 


History)  in  1915,  and  a 
year  later  founded  the 
widely  respected  Journal 
of  Negro  History. 

In  1926,  he  launched 
Negro  History  Week  as  an 
initiative  to  bring  national 
attention  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  black  people 
throughout  American  his¬ 
tory. 

Woodson  chose  the 
second  week  of  February 
for  Negro  History  Week 
because  it  marks  the  birth¬ 
days  of  two  men  who 
greatly  impacted  the 
American  black  popula¬ 
tion,  Frederick  Douglass 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


tm 


However,  February  has 
much  more  than  Douglass 
and  Lincoln  to  show  for  its 
significance  in  black 
American  history.  For 
example: 

*  February  23,  1868: 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  impor¬ 
tant  civil  rights  leader  and 
co-founder  of  the  NAACP, 
was  born. 

*  February  3,  1870: 

The  15th  Amendment  was 
passed,  granting  blacks  the 
right  to  vote. 

*  February  25,  1870: 

The  first  black  U.S.  sena¬ 
tor,  Hiram  R.  Revels 
(1822-1901),  took  his  oath 
of  office. 

*  February  12, 
1909: 


Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
(Photo  provided) 
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Contributions 

What  If  There  Were  No  Black 
People  .  .  .  ??? 

This  is  a  story  of  a  little  boy 
named  Theo  who  woke  up  one 
day  and  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  if  there  were  no  black 
people  in  the  world. 

Well,  his  mother  thought  about 
that  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
“Son,  follow  me  around  today 
and  let’s  just  see  what  it  would  be 
like  if  there  were  no  black  people 
in  the  world.” 

Mom  said,  “Now  go  get  dressed 
and  we  will  get  started.”  She 
took  one  look  at  him  and  said, 
“Theo,  where  are  your  shoes? 
Those  clothes  are  all  wrinkled 
son.  I  must  iron  them.”  But  when 
she  reached  for  the  ironing  board 
it  was  no  longer  there.  You  see, 
Sarah  Boone,  a  black  woman, 
invented  the  ironing  board  and 
Jan  E.  Matezelinger,  a  black 
man,  invented  the  shoe  lasting 
machine. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  said.  “Please  go 
and  do  something  to  your  hair.” 
Theo  ran  into  his  room  to  comb 


his  hair,  but  the 
comb  was  not  there.  You 
see,  Walter  Sammons,  a  black 
man,  invented  the  comb.  Theo 
decided  to  just  brush  his  hair,  but 
the  brush  was  gone.  You  see, 
Lydia  O.  Newman,  a  black 
woman,  invented  the  brush. 

Well,  this  was  a  sight.  No  shoes, 
wrinkled  clothes,,  hair  a  mess, 
even  Mom’s  hair,  without  the 
hair  care  inventions  of  Madam 
C.  J.  Walker.  Well,  you  get  the 
picture. 

Mom  told  Theo,  “Let’s  do  our 
chores  around  the  house  and 
then  take  a  trip  to  the  grocery 
store.”  Theo’s  job  was  to  sweep 
the  floor.  He  swept  and  swept 
and  swept.  When  he  reached  for 
the  dust  pan,  it  was  not  there.  You 
see  Lloyd  P.  Ray,  a  black  man, 
invented  the  dust  pan. 

So  he  swept  his  pile  of  dirt  over 
in  the  comer  and  left  it  there.  He 
then  decided  to  mop  the  floor, 
but  the  mop  was  gone.  You  see, 
Thomas  W.  Stewart,  a  black  man, 
invented  the  mop.  Theo  yelled  to 
his  Mom,  “I’m  not  having  any 
luck!” 

“Well  son,”  she  said,  “let  me 
finish  washing  these  clothes  and 
we  will  prepare  a  list  for  the  gro¬ 
cery  store.”  When  the  wash  fin¬ 
ished,  she  went  to  place  the 
clothes  in  the  dryer,  but  it  was 
not  there.  You  see,  George  T. 


c 

Samon, 

a  black  man,  invented  the  clothes 
dryer. 

Mom  asked  Theo  to  go  get  a 
pencil  and  some  paper  to  prepare 
their  list  for  the  market.  So  Theo 
ran  for  the  paper  and  pencil,  but 
noticed  the  pencil  lead  was  bro¬ 
ken.  Well,  he  was  out  of  luck 
because  John  Love,  a  black  man, 
invented  the  pencil  sharpener. 

Mom  reached  for  a  pen,  but  it 
was  not  there  because  William 
Purvle,  a  black  man,  invented  the 

“Would  America  have 
been  America  without 
her  negro  people.” — 


fountain  pen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lee  Burridge  invented  the  type 
writing  machine  and  W.A. 
Lovette  the  advanced  printing 
press  —  both  black  men. 

Theo  and  his  mother  decided  to 
head  out  to  the  market.  Well, 
when  Theo  opened  the  door  he 
noticed  the  grass  was  as  high  as 
he  was  tall.  You  see,  the  lawn 
mower  was  invented  by  John 
Burr,  a  black  man. 

They  made  their  way  over  to  the 
car,  found  that  it  just  wouldn’t 
go.  Richard  Spikes,  a  black  man, 


invented 
automatic  gear  shift  and 
Joseph  Gammel,  a  black  man. 


National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP) 
was  founded  by  a  group  of 
concerned  black  and  white 
citizens  in  New  York  City. 

*  February  1,  1960: 

In  what  would  become  a 
civil-rights  movement 
milestone,  a  group  of 
^black  Greensboro,  N.C., 
f||»  college  students  began  a 
sit-in  at  a  segregated 
,,,  Woolworth’s  lunch 
1 1  counter. 

*  February  21,  1965: 

Vy  Malcolm  X,  the  militant 
leader  who  promoted 
Black  Nationalism,  was 
shot  to  death  by  three 
Black  Muslims. 

another  black  man,  Elbert  R. 
Robinson. 

He  usually  takes  the  elevator 


invented  the  supercharge  system  from  his  office  on  the  20th  floor. 


for  internal  combustion  engines. 
They  noticed  that  the  few  cars 
that  were  moving  were  running 
into  each  other  and  having 
wrecks  because  there  were  no 
traffic  signals.  You  see,  Garrett 
Morgan,  a  black  man,  invented 
the  traffic  light. 

Well,  it  was  getting  late,  so  they 
walked  to  the  market,  got  their 
groceries,  and  returned  home. 
Just  when  they  were  about  to  put 
away  the  milk,  eggs,  and  but¬ 
ter,  they  noticed  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  was  gone.  You  see,  John 
Standard,  a  black  man,  invent¬ 
ed  the  refrigerator. 

So  they  just  left  the  food  on 
the  counter.  By  this  time,  Theo 
noticed  he  was  getting  mighty 
cold.  Mom  went,  to  turn  up  the 
heat  and  what  do  you  know: 
Alice  Parker,  a  black  woman, 
invented  the  heating  furnace. 

Even  in  the  summer  time  they 
would  have  been  out  of  luck 
because  Frederick  Jones,  a  black 
man,  invented  the  air  condition¬ 
er. 

It  was  almost  time  for  Theo’s 
father  to  arrive  home.  He  usually 
takes  the  bus,  but  there  was  no 
bus  because  its  precursor  was  the 
electric  trolley,  invented  by 


but  there  was  no  elevator 
because  Alexander  Miles,  a 
black  man,  invented  the  elevator. 
He  also  usually  dropped  off  the 
office  mail  at  a  nearby  mailbox, 
but  it  was  no  longer  there 
because  Philip  Downing,  a  black 
man,  invented  the  letter  drop 
mailbox  and  William  Barry,  a 
black  man,  invented  the  post¬ 
marking  and  canceling  machine. 

Theo  and  his  mother  sat  at  the 
kitchen  table  with  their  head  in 
their  hands.  When  the  father 
arrived  he  asked,  “Why  are  you 
sitting  in  the  dark?”  Lewis 
Howard  Latimer,  a  black  man, 
invented  the  filament  within  the 
light  bulb. 

Theo  quickly  learned  what  it 
would  be  like  if  there  were  no 
black  people  in  the  world,  not  to 
mention  if  he  were  ever  sick  and 
needed  blood.  Charles  Drew,  a 
black  scientist,  found  a  way  to 
preserve  and  store  blood,  which 
led  to  his  starting  the  world’s 
first  blood  bank.  And  what  if  a 
family  member  had  to  have  heart 
surgery?  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  Dr.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams,  a  black  doctor, 
who  performed  the  first  open- 
heart  surgery. 
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TLe  SPECTATE  Sports 


Smith’s  Milestone  not  Enough  for  Victory 


by  Doug  Elish,  Sports  Editor 

The  Centaurs  came  one  rally 
short  of  their  first  Chicagoland 


Cordell  Hood  goes  up  for  the 
layup  against  the  Judson  Eagles 
(Spectator  photo/Doug  Elish) 

Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
victory  last  Wednesday  night, 
falling  to  the  Judson  College 
Eagles  (6-18,  2-4  CCAC)  87-80. 
The  game,  which  took  place  in 
the  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
Gymnasium,  was  a  closely 
fought  battle  throughout  and 


would  have  been  the  fourth  win 
for  PNC  in  their  last  five  games. 

But  it  wasn’t  meant  to  be, 
as  the  second  half  opened 
with  the  Centaurs  (5-18,  0- 
6)  down  only  two  points, 
but  a  pair  of  3 -pointers  by 
Scott  Fortune  of  Judson 
gave  the  Eagles  a  47-41 
lead  they  never  relin¬ 
quished.  Junior  Rusty 
Hardsock,  who  played 
great  defense  in  the  game, 
sank  two  free  throws  with 


was  a  great  effort  by  all,  the 
game  could  have  gone  either 


1 :39  left  in  the  game  to  cut  ^ - r-;— I 

the  deficit  to  78-79.  but  _ _ _ L._ 


the  deficit  to  78-79,  but 
that  was  as  close  as  the 
Centaurs  would  get. 
Judson  was  able  to  score  a 
huge  basket  on  their  next 
possession  and  then  exe¬ 
cuted  their  free  throws 
down  the  stretch  to  seal 
the  victory.  It  wasn’t 
because  of  a  lack  of  effort 
from  PNC;  they  never 
gave  up  and  cut  the  lead  to  a  | 
single  basket  on  a  couple 
different  occasions  in  the 
second  half.  They  were  just 
unable  to  sink  the  tying  or 
go-ahead  shot.  Coach  Larry 
Blake  was  pleased  with  his 
team’s  performance  and  said,  “It 


. 


Jamison  Smith  converting  a  free  throw 
for  his  1000th  career  point.  (Spectator 
photo/  Doug  Elish). 


way,  just  a  couple  baskets... and  a 
turnover  here  and  there  was  the 


difference.” 

Junior  Jamison  Smith  started 
the  game  for  the  Centaurs  on 
fire,  scoring  10  of  the  teams 
first  18  points,  including  a 
four-point  play  to  claim  an 
early  13-10  lead.  The  rest  of 
the  first  half  was  a  seesaw 
battle  with  both  teams  taking 
control  of  the  lead  several 
times.  The  highlight -of  the 
game  came  late  in  the  first 
half,  when  Smith  made  two 
free  throws  to  pass  the  1 ,000- 
point  barrier  in  his  career. 
Smith  finished  the  night  lead¬ 
ing  the  scoring  for  Centaurs 
with  19  points  and  also 
chipped  in  6  rebounds  and  3 
assists.  Some  other  key  con¬ 
tributors  included  Cordell 
Hood,  who  scored  13  of  his 
18  points  in  the  second  half  as 
he  tried  to  lead  the  team  back. 
Hood  also  added  8  rebounds 
and  5  assists.  Mike  Pickering 
also  played  a  great  game, 
leading  the  point  and  scoring 
17  points  with  5  assists  and  2 
steals.  Hardsock  also 
grabbed  a  game-high  1 1 
rebounds. 

Looking  back  at  the  last  few 
games  for  the  Centaurs,  they 


have  won  3  of  4  games,  includ¬ 
ing  a  91-80  victory  over  rival 
Indiana  University  Northwest. 
They  also  defeated  Concordia 
Seminary  96-72  and  Moody 
Bible  Institute  78-56.  The 
Centaurs  will  have  a  chance  for 
revenge  against  the  Eagles  on 
Feb.  17  as  they  face  them  in  the 
final  regular  season  game. 


Judson  87  PNC  80 

Rusty  Hardsock  3-8  3-3  9, 
Jamie  Smith  5-16  6-7  19, 
Cordell  Hood  5-14  6-10  18, 
Dan  Kelley  3-4  2-2  8,  Mike 
Pickering  7-16  1-2  17,  Bob 
Kolada  0-0  0-0  0.  Shawn 
Swift  0-1  2-2  2,  Jon  Hills  2- 
5  2-2  7.  Totals  -  25-64  22- 
28  80 

3-point  field  goals:  10-24 
(Kelly  2-3,  Pickering  2-8. 
Hood  2-4.  Hills  1-2,  Smith 
3-7).  Rebounds:  37 
(Hardsock  11).  Assists:  16 
(Pickering,  Hood  5).  Team 
fouls:  19.  Fouled  out: 

Smith.  Hardsock. 

( Source/The  Times) 


b  y 
Doug 
Elish 
Sports 
Editor 

In  a  Superbowl  billed  to  be  the 
battle  of  two  defenses,  one 
defense  stood  up  taller  on 
Sunday.  The  MVP  Ray  Lewis 
lead  Baltimore  defense  held  the 
Giants  offense  scoreless  in  route 
to  a  34-7  Superbowl  XXXV  vic¬ 
tory.  In  fact  the  Giants  could 
muster  only  152  total  yards  in 
offensive  the  entire  game. 

Kerry  Collins-the  same  Giants 
quarterback,  who  threw  for  a 
NFC  Championship  Game 
record  5  touchdowns  two  weeks 


ago,  threw  a  Superbowl  tying  4 
interceptions  against  the  suffo¬ 
cating  Ravens’  defense.  Collins 
was  unable  to  get  anything  going 
in  the  game  completing  only  15 
of  his  39  passes  for  a  total  of  1 12 
yards.  Add  that  to  the  Giants 
inability  to  run  the  ball,  gaining 
only  66  yards  on  1 6  carries  and  it 
is  clear  why  they  came  up  short 
on  the  scoreboard. 

Collins’  counterpart,  Trent 
Differ  was  unspectacular  but 
very  effective.  His  final  line  12- 
25  for  153  yards  and  1  TD  isn’t 
anything  special  but  the  key  stat 
is  0  interceptions.  In  fact  the 
Ravens  as  a  team  didn’t  commit 
a  single  turnover  to  the  Giants  5. 
That  final  statistic  was  the  differ¬ 


ence  in  the  game  because  of  the 
stellar  play  of  the  defenses. 

The  game  started  as  a  battle  of 
field  position  with  both  teams 
first  couple  possessions  ending 
in  punts.  The  game  featured  a 
Superbowl  record  21  punts, 
eclipsing  the  old  record  of  15 
with  ease. 

The  Ravens  struck  first  on  a 
38-yard  touchdown  pass  from 
Differ  to  Brandon  Stokely,  mid¬ 
way  through  the  first  quarter. 
The  rest  of  the  first  half  featured 
only  a  field  goal  by  Baltimore’s 
Matt  Stover  to  make  the  score 
10-0  in  favor  of  Baltimore  going 
into  halftime. 

An  interception  return  for  a 
touchdown  by  Duane  Starks 
seemingly  iced  the 
game  for  the  Ravens 
with  4  minutes  to  go  in 
the  3rd  quarter  as  that 
made  the  score  17-0. 
But  on  the  ensuing 
kickoff  return.  Giants 
rookie  receiver  Ron 
Dixon  went  97  yards 
for  the  touchdown  to 
apparently  give  the 
Giants  some  life  at  1 7- 
7. 

The  hope  for  Giants’ 
fans  didn’t  last  long 
however,  in  fact  it  last¬ 
ed  about  18  seconds. 
That  is  how  long  it 
took  for  Jermaine 
Lewis  to  return  the 
ensuing  kickoff  for  a 
touchdown,  answering 
the  Giants  score  and 
making  the  score  24-7. 
That  marked  the  first 
time  in  Superbowl  his- 


The  Beer  Corner 

Miller  Time  for  the  beer  drinker’s  soul 


Beer  Troubleshootin 


Symptom:  Beer  tasteless,  front  of  shirt  is  wet 
Problem:  Mouth  not  open  or  glass  applied  to  wrong  part  of 

face 

Action:  Retire  to  restroom,  practice  in  mirror 

Symptom:  Room  seems  unusually  dark 
Problem:  Bar  has  closed 
Action:  Confirm  home  address  with  bartender 

This  Issue’s  Beer  Quote 


“Life  is  a  waste  of  time,,  time  is  a  waste  of  li  fe.  So  get  wasted 
all  of  the  time  and  have  the  time  of  vour  life"— Tom  Waits 


gets  the  W 


tory  teams 
returned  back- 
to-back  kick¬ 
offs  for  touch¬ 
downs. 

From  that 
point  the 
Ravens  added 
10  points  as 
the  game 
ended  34-7. 

The  real  story 
though  was  the 
defense  and 
the  play  of  Ray 
Lewis  for  the 
Ravens.  Lewis 
ended  the 
game  being 
named  MVP 
not  because  he 
had  a  ton  of 
tackles,  he 
only  had  5,  but 
because  he 
seemed  to  be 
everywhere, 
tipping  four 
passes.  One  of 

those  tips  Kerry  Collins  almost  gets  sacked  in  the  endzone 
resulted  in  an  by  Rob  Burnett.  (AP  Photo/Ed  Reinke) 

interception.  - 

He  seemed  focused 
on  putting  his  off 
the  field  problems 
behind  him  and 
making  his  state¬ 
ment  on  the  field. 

Well  he  and  his 
Raven  teammates 
did  just  that  and 
earned  a  night  of 
celebration  after 
soundly  defeating 
the  Giants  in 
Superbowl  XXXV 


Happy  Birthday 
Kristi  (2/5)  and 
Gloria  (2/10)!!! 

Love,  Darren 
and  Chris 
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Inhouse 

Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis,  professor  of  biology,  stepped  down  as  chair 
of  the  Biology/Chemistry  Section  and  took  the  position  of  assistant  vice 
chancellor  of  academic  affairs  on  Jan.  1. 

Dr.  Pat  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  conducted  workshops 
on  Making  It  Through  The  Holidays  for  Newly  Bereaved,”  at  Edmonds 
and  Evans  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  9,  in  Portage,  and  Dec.  10,  in  Chesterton. 

Dr.  James  Dworkin,  Chancellor  was  inducted  into  the  National  Academy 
of  Arbitrators  at  its  Fall  Education  Conference,  Oct.  26-29,  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  He  attended  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  Annual  Meeting,  Nov.  18-22,  in  Phoenix,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association  Conference,  Jan.  4-7,  in  New  Orleans. 
Also,  he  is  coauthor  (with  P.  Staudohar)  of  “Even  Umpires  Sometimes 
Strike  Out,”  in  NINE:  A  Journal  of  Baseball  History  and  Social  Policy 
Perspectives. 

Mr.  Joseph  Goepfrich,  vice  chancellor  for  development  and  alumni 
relations,  and  Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  director  of  publications  and  communi¬ 
cation  services,  spoke  on  upcoming  PNC  events,  Jan.  11,  on  WLOI 
Radio’s  “Breakfast  Club.” 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  professor  of  biology,  was  appointed  acting  chair  of 
the  Biology/Chemistry  section,  Jan.  1.  He  presented  a  paper  entitled 
“Does  the  Breathing  Mechanism  of  Thescelosaurus  Match  Its  Cardio¬ 
vascular  Parameters?”  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  Nov.  10-15,  in  Reno,  Nev.,  where  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  officers  for  the  newly  formed  Division  of  Geobiology  and 
Geomicrobiology.  He  also  serves  as  outreach  coordinator  and  liaison 
to  affiliated  professional  and  educational  societies  for  the  Division. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  associate  professor  of  hospitality  and 
tourism  management,  attended  the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Oct.  16-19,  in  Denver.  She  spoke  on  nutrition  on 
Nov.  20  at  Millers  Merry  Manor,  Portage,  and  on  Dec.  1,  to  6tfl  grade 
students  at  Kouts  Middle  School. 

Ms.  Dana  Krill,  Chancellor’s  Office  assistant,  is  coauthor  (with  Tammy 
Canzoneri  of  “Women’s  Recollected  Sources  of  Ideal  Body  Image 
Development"  presented  at  the  2000  National  Communication  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  Nov.  8-12,  in  Seattle. 

* 

Dr.  Mick  Loggins,  associate  professor  of  English  is  author  of  the  poem 
“Plum  and  Napkin"  in  the  Winter  2001  issue  of  Baltimore  Review.  On 
Jan.  14,  he  conducted  a  reading  of  his  poetry  at  the  Marias  Gallery  in 
Baltimore,  Md„  in  celebration  of  the  publication  of  the  winter  issue. 

Dr.  Julie-Ann  M.  McFann,  assistant  professor  of  education,  published 
a  web  site,  www.dobevondthemask.com,  devoted  to  helping  people  live 
authentic  and  fulfilling  lives  by  examining  the  “masks”  (personas)  that 
we  wear  and  the  roles  that  we  play  in  life.  The  web  site  is  the  first  part 
of  a  three-phase  project. 


COMING  SOON  TO  PNC 

Jan.  23-Feb.  27  Books  &  Coffee  every  Tuesday 
Jan.  28  Purduettes  Concert 

Feb.  12  Preston  Jackson,  Sculptor 

Feb.  24  Diversity  Fair 

...  and  more  ^ 

See  the  Campus  Calendar  for  details 
www.purduenc.edu/ 

Click  on  " Campus  Calendar"  under  "What's  Happening" 


Dr.  Daniel  L.  Padberg,  associate  professor  of  communication,  is  the 
author  of  “Transplanted  Culture:  The  Beginning  of  German-Language 
Theatre  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,”  in  Die  Geschichte  des  deutschsprachigen 
Theaters  im  Ausland:  Von  Afrika  bis  Wisconsin — Anfange  und 
Entwicklungen  (A  History  of  the  German-language  Theatre  Abroad:  From 
Africa  to  Wisconsin— Beginnings  and  Developments)  Laurence 
Kitching,  ed.  Frankfurt  am  Main:  Peter  Lang  Publisher,  2000.  Also,  he 
directed  the  PNC  Players  Nov.  2000  production  of  “Crimes  of  the 
Heart,”  which  was  named  one  of  the  area's  best  plays  of  the  year  2000 
by  The  News-Dispatch. 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  associate  professor  and  director  of  communica¬ 
tion  programming,  received  an  Indiana  Campus  Compact  Scholarship 
of  Engagement  mini-grant  of  $1,100  to  support  research  regarding  the 
impact  of  service  learning  on  student  participants.  He  also  participated 
in  the  workshop  “Assessment  of  Student  Service  Learning  Experi¬ 
ences”  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Communication 
Association,  Nov.  8-11,  in  Seattle. 

Prof.  Whei  Ming  Su,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  is  coauthor  (with 
J.  M.  Huang)  of  “Critical  Thinking  Strategies  Involved  in  Clinical 
Reasoning”  in  December  2000  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Nursing, 
published  by  the  Taiwan  Nurses  Association. 

Prof.  Donna  Whitten,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  is 
directing  students  in  PNC’s  2001  implementation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance  program. 

Dr.  Tom  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  Letters  & 
Languages  Section,  presented  a  lecture,  “Humor  and  Music:  Aria 
Ready  for  This?”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Song  Writers  Association  of 
Northwest  Indiana,  Dec.  12,  in  Valparaiso. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  seeking  comments  from 
the  public  about  the  campus  in  preparation  for  its  periodic 
evaluation  by  its  regional  accrediting  agency.  The  campus 
will  undergo  a  comprehensive  evaluation  visit  April  23-25, 
2001,  by  a  team  representing  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Purdue  North  Central  has  been 
accredited  by  the  NCA  Commission  since  1971,  and  this 
visit  is  to  review  and  renew  the  accreditation.  The  team  will 
review  the  institution’s  ongoing  ability  to  meet  the 
Commission’s  Criteria  for  Accreditation  and  General  Insti- 
I  tutional  Requirements. 

Students,  staff,  faculty,  and  the  general  public  are  invited 
to  submit  comments  regarding  Purdue  North  Central: 

By  Mail 

Public  Comment  on  Purdue  University  North  Central 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
j  30  N.  LaSalle  St,  Suite  2400,  Chicago,  IL  60602 

Online 

j  httn://www.ncacihe.org/thirdpartv.html 

Comments  must  address  substantive  matters  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  institution  or  its  academic  programs.  Com¬ 
ments  must  be  in  writing  and  include  your  legal  name  and 
address;  comments  cannot  be  treated  as  confidential. 

All  comments  must  be  received  by  March  15,  2001. 
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“Tour  Eyes  on  Cantina?1 


A  Work 

LSF  Renovations 


in  Progress 


on  Task 


and  on 


Schedule 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

The  latest  word  on  the  on¬ 
going  renovations  involving  the 
basement  of  LSF  is  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  on  schedule. 

According  to  Steve  Turner, 
Physical  Plant  Director, 
“Everything  is  going  as 
planned.” 

The  construction,  which 
began  over  the  Summer  2000 
semester,  is  still  slated  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  by  early  June  2001. 
According  to  Turner,  the  project 
has  thus  far  fun  smoothly  with 
no  serious  setbacks. 

The  renovations  began  as  an 
attempt  to  modernize  the  26 
year-old  building  and  create  the 
equivalent  of  a  student  union. 


Turner  explained,  “The  driving 
value  behind  this  project  is  the 


conversion  of  the  LSF  building 
to  accommodate  students. 
Students  today  are  different  than 
30  years  ago.” 

Of  particular  significance  to 
the  entire  student  body  is  the 
addition  of  four  student  lounges. 
These  lounges  will  include  an 
assembly  lounge,  multi-media 
lounge,  recreational  lounge,  and 
a  study  lounge.  As  Turner  noted, 
“The  impact  on  students  will  be 
dramatic.” 

The  assembly  lounge  will 
replace  the  LSF  lounge  across 
from  the  Dean  of  Students 
office,  and  will  house  PNC’s  pre¬ 
sentations  and  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions.  This  area  will  provide 
room  for  1 50  people  with  a  con¬ 
structed  stage,  and  300  without 
the  stage. 


A  multi-media  lounge  will 
take  the  place  of  the  first  floor 


Construction  of  the  new  assembly  lounge  in  the  LSF  basement. 
(Spectator  photo/Chris  Baros) 


Unfinished  balcony  positioned  above  the  plaza  in  LSF  base¬ 
ment.  (Spectator  photo/Chris  Baros) 


TV  lounge. 

Computer  and  video  games 
may  be  placed  in  the  recreational 
lounge,  though,  complete  confir¬ 
mation  of  these  features  cannot 
be  provided  at  this  point.  Turner 
did,  however,  confirm  that  this 
lounge  will  not  be  similar  to  the 
activities  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  LSF.  The  pool  tables  will 
remain  in  their  present  location. 

Technological  advancements 
being  made  in  the  renovations 
will  begin  with  more  extensive 
network  wiring  throughout  the 
basement.  This  wiring  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  lounges  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  supplying  connections 
to  lap  top  computers.  Also,  the 
assembly  lounge  will  be 
equipped  with  a  built-in  projec¬ 
tion  screen  and  cameras  for  use 
in  presenta¬ 
tions. 

The  Fitness 
Center,  which 
will  remain  in 
its  previous 
location,  will 
have  an  aerobics  room  added  on 
to  it.  According  to  Turner,  new 
lockers  and  showers  will  also  be 
added. 

Other  additions  to  the  LSF 
basement  will  include  several 
working  rooms  and  a  conference 
room  for  student  use.  Campus 
clubs  will  also  be  given  offices 
on  this  floor.  “I  hope  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  more  involvement  in  club 
organizations,”  Turner  said. 

Much  of  the  details  of  the 
newly  designed  basement  can 
only  be  speculated  on  as  of  now. 


While  the  dry  walling,  demoli¬ 
tion,  and  mechanical  systems 
have  all  nearly  been  completed, 
much  of 
these 
details 
have  yet 
to  be 
started. 


Turner  noted  that  all  comments 
concerning  the  architectural 
aspects  of  the  renovations  have 
thus  far  been  positive.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  comments  have  been  made 
concerning  the  colors,  lighting, 
and  modem  atmosphere  of  the  new 
basement 

The  negative  comments 
received  have  come  from  faculty 
and  students  have  focused  on  the 
noise  created  by  the  on-going 
construction.  Turner  pointed  out 
that  as  much  consideration  as 
possible  was  given  to  this  aspect. 


The  majority  of  the  jack-ham¬ 
mering  was  postponed  until 
semester  break,  but  could  not  be 
completed  in  that  timeframe. 

If  funding  permits,  students 
may  look  forward  to  further  ren¬ 
ovations  of  the  LSF  building 
beginning  sometime  next  spring. 
The  basement  renovations  will 
complete  “phase  one”  of  what 
Turner  hopes  to  be  a  three  phase 
project.  “Phase  two”,  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  the  first  floor  of  LSF,  is 
projected,  but  funds  have  yet  to 
be  allocated  by  the  state  for  this 
venture. 

In  consideration,  but  less  cer¬ 
tain  than  the  further  renovation 
of  LSF,  is  the  remodeling  of  the 
34  year-old  SWRZ  building. 

Questions  or  concerns  should 
be  directed  to  Steve  Turner  at 
ext.  5347  or  drop  by  the  new 
Physical  Plant  office. 


The  driving  value  behind  this  project  is 
the  conversion  of  the  LSF  building  to 
accommodate  students.  Students  today 
are  different  than  students  30  years  ago. 
— Steve  Turner,  Physical  Plant  Director 


PNC  C 

by  Robert  Coulter 
Copy  Editor 

Purdue  North  Central  is  devel¬ 
oping  three  new  programs,  lead¬ 
ing  to  baccalaureate  degrees,  to 
be  submitted  for  review  and 
approval  by  the  main  campus 
and  the  Indiana  Commission  on 
Higher  Education.  These  degree 
programs  will  be  identical  to  the 
programs  of  the  same  name  on 
the  West  Lafayette  campus.  The 
majors  under  consideration  are 
Information  Systems, 

Communication,  and  Behavioral 
Science. 


i  n  t  i  n  u  e  s 

At  present,  the  field  of 
Information  Systems  is  only  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  Associate  of 
Science' in  Computer  Technology 
and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision  with  a  Computer  . 
Programming  Technology 
emphasis.  Communication  and 
Behavioral  Science  degrees  are 
not  offered.  They  are  offered 
currently  as  concentrations  with¬ 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal 
Studies. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of 
variable  factors  and  administra¬ 
tive  organizations  involved,  the 


C  h  a  n  g  i 

approval  process  could  take  sev¬ 
eral  months  or  even  a  year.  The 
programs  are  expected  to  be 
approved  during  the  2001-2002 
academic  year. 

The  process  of  review  and 
approval  or  denial  involves  sev¬ 
eral  individuals,  departments, 
committees,  and  institutions  on 
both  the  North  Central  and  West 
Lafayette  campuses.  Initially, 
faculty  members  of  a  department 
must  submit  a  program  concept 
to  Dr.  Edward  Bednar,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs.  Upon  his  approval,  a 
pre-proposal  is  prepared  describ- 


n  g  by  D 

ing  the  estimated  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  potentially  interested  in  the 
program,  the  tentative  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  required  resources,  and 
the  employment  demand  in  the 
field. 

This  document  is  then  sent  to 
the  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Purdue  University  system. 
He  may  consult  the  dean  of  the 
school  and  the  head  of  the 
department  offering  the  program 
in  West  Lafayette.  Pending  ini¬ 
tial  approval,  a  more  detailed 
proposal  is  prepared  that 
includes  the  specific  course 
offerings,  plans  for  funding  the 


e  g  r  e  e  s 

program,  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  area  employers,  and 
methods  to  assess  the  acquired 
levels  of  knowledge  and  skills  of 
students  participating  in  the 
program. 

The  formal  proposal  is  then 
returned  to  West  Lafayette  for 
review  by  the  administration,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
President  of  Purdue  University. 
Finally,  the  Indiana  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  reviews  the 
proposal.  If  a  proposed  degree 
program  receives  final  approval 
from  the  Commission,  the 
(cont.  on  page  3) 
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UP  and  COMING 


Thursday,  February  22 

Disability  Rights  Discussion 
With  Jodi  James  and  sSs  Students 
sSs  Diversity  Celebration  Event 
Open  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
Noon  - 1  p.m.  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  ext.  5367, 
mmitchel@purduenc.edu 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  February  24 

Diversity  Fair 

Connecting  Across  Cultures:  Each  Person 
Counts  Sponsored  by  the  Diversity 
Subcommittee  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee  of  LaPorte  County 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  LSF  Building 
Contact:  Pat  Carlisle,  ext.  5241, 
pac@purduenc.edu 

Extended  Hours,  Financial  Aid  Office 
Open  to  Public 
9  a.m.  -  Noon,  SWRZ  40 
Contact:  Jerry  Lewis,  ext.  5279, 
glewis@purduenc.edu 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 
Contact:  General  Business  Office,  ext.  5263 

Super  Saturday 
Reservations  Required 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Contact:  Gail  Helton,  ext.  5313, 
gailh@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  27 

“Plan  of  Study  Project”  Presentation 
Open  to  Student?,  Faculty  and  Staff 
12:30  p.m.,  TECH  134 
Contact:  Robin  Brown,  ext.  5508, 
rbrown@purduenc.edu 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“Who  Moved  My  Cheese?,  Spencer  Johnson”; 
Reviewer,  Prof.  Cindy  Roberts 
Open  to  Public 

Refreshments  begin  at  4  p.m.;  program  at  4:30 
p.m.  LSF  Lounge 

Contact:  Dr.  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  28 

Out  2000  Film  Series 
“The  Price  of  the  Ticket  (James  Baldwin)” 
Open  to  Public 
7  p.m.,  239  Schwarz  Hall 
Contact  Elaine  Gee,  egee07@mail.purduenc.edu 


Saturday,  March  3 

Super  Saturday 
Reservations  Required 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Contact:  Gail  Helton,  ext.  5313, 
gailh@purduenc.edu 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 

Monday,  March  5 

Health  Services  Career  Fair 
Open  to  ALL  PNC  Students 
11  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Rachel  Moody,  ext.  5579, 
rmoody@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  6 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Goshen  College 
Open  to  Public 
1  p.m.,  Hicks  Field 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  7 

Women’s  History  Month  Series,  Sixth  Annual 
Tea 

Open  to  Campus 
Noon,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Charlotte  Kroft,  ext.  5275, 
ckroft@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  March  8 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  March  10 

48th  Annual  Northwestern  Indiana 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair 
Public  Viewing  Times,  TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Jen  Wolszczak,  ext.  5500, 
jenw@purduenc.edu 

Super  Saturday 
Reservations  Required 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Contact:  Gail  Helton,  ext.  5313, 
gailh@purduenc.edu 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 
Sunday,  March  11  -  Sunday,  March  18 

Mid-Semester  Break 

Look  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Spectator  on 
Wednesday,  March  21!!! 

All  submissions  due  by  March5!!! 


‘Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 
newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
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WHAT  NCA  CAN 

AND 

CAN 

NOT 

DO 

CAM 

FOR 

PUS 

OUR 

by  Linda  Dtittimger,  Ph.D. 

Chair  of  the  NCA  Self  Study 
Committee 


the  campus. 

Just  how  much  power  does 
NCA  have? 

Can  NCA  make  Purdue  lower 
our  tuition? 

Can  NCA  make  Purdue  raise 
faculty  and  staff  salaries? 

Can  NCA  make  Indiana  give  us 
more  money  for  buildings? 

Can  NCA  make  the  Indiana 
Commission  allow  us  to  offer 
more  degrees? 

Can  NCA  make . .  (well,  you 

get  the  idea) 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  all  the  same  -  NO, 

Once  a  football  coach  was 
asked  why  he  didn’t  let  his  young 


quarterback  pass  the 
ball  more  often. 
The  coach  replied 
that  when  you  throw 
the  ball  three  things 
can  happen  and  two 
of  them  are  bad.  We 
are  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  with  our  visit 
from  the  NCA 
Team.  The  NCA  Team  may  offi¬ 
cially  recommend  one  of  three 
things  and  the  campus  would 
prefer  that  two  of  them  be  avoid¬ 
ed. 


*  That  the  NCA  should  impose 
certain  restrictions  or  stipula¬ 
tions  on  the  campus  but  continue 
the  current  accreditation  rela¬ 
tionship. 

*  That  the  NCA  deny  continued 
accreditation. 

There  are  a  few  other  proce¬ 
dural  possibilities,  but  these 
three  outcomes  sum-up  the  pos¬ 
sible  consequences.  On  a  techni¬ 
cal  issue,  the  Team  docs  not 
accredit  the  campus;  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  You  should  also  be 
aware  that  NCA  Teams  include  a 
section  in  their  final  report  titled, 


“Advice  and  Suggestions.” 
These  are  more  general  recom¬ 
mendations  and  comments  that 
do  not  affect  jhe  official  recom¬ 
mendation  about  continuing 
accreditation. 

To  prepare  for  the  NCA  Team 
visit,  a  committee  has  been 
working  on  a  Self  Study  docu¬ 
ment  for  over  three  years.  This 
document  is  a  comprehensive 
look  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  and  its  mission,  pro¬ 
grams,  faculty,  staff,  students, 
finances,  facilities,  strengths  and 
challenges.  The  NCA  has  a  set 
of  requirements  and  criteria  that 
must  be  met  and  considered. 
This  Self-Study  is  the  document 
that  fulfills  that  obligation. 

Part  of  the  Self-Study  process 
is  to  identify  shortcomings.  The 
Self-Study  Committee  has  done 
a  commendable  job  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  challenges  the  campus 
faces  and  how  these  concerns 
are  being  met  and  what  plans  are 
in  force  to  improve  a  particular 
situation.  The  idea  is  not  to  hide 
die  problems,  but  to  face  them 
openly  and  constructively  plan  to 
solve  them.  Since  probliHl 
change  over  time,  there  is  never  a 
shortage  of  them  and  every  cam¬ 
pus  has  its  share  of  challenges. 

When  the  NCA  Team  arrives 
on  campus,  we  may  all  plan  on  a 
series  of  open  meetings  for  the 
various  campus  constituencies 


such  as  faculty,  staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents.  These  gatherings  are  a  tra¬ 
dition  with  an  NCA  comprehen¬ 
sive  visit  and  when  the  schedule 
is  finalized,  it  will  be  publicized. 
At  this  time.  Team  members  lis¬ 
ten  to  comments  made  by  those 
in  attendance.  These  meetings 
are  an  opportunity  for  those  most 
heavily  involved  with  Purdue 
University  North  Central  to 
make  their  individual  concerns 
known. 

While  these  meetings  are  use¬ 
ful,  they  occasionally  raise  false 
hopes.  As  an  example,  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  voices  the  opinion  that 
“This  campus  needs  a  marching 
band,”  the  Team  will  politely  lis¬ 
ten  but  the  Team  cannot  make 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
form  such  a  group.  The  Team 
does  not  get  into  that  level  of 
specificity  even  in  its  general 
recommendations.  If  several 
people  make  comments  about 
the  need  for  additional  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities,'  the  Team  may 
review  the  availability  of 
extracurricular  activities  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  may  ask  what  the  proce¬ 
dures  are  for  starting  new  clubs. 
At  that  time,  the  Team  may 
decide  to  include  -  or  not  to 
include  -  a  general  recommen¬ 
dation  on  that  particular  concern. 
Many  of  their  comments  in  the 
final  report  are  based  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  raised  by  the  Self-Study 


Committee  in  its  document. 

Again,  the  NCA  Team  may 
officially  recommend  continued 
accreditation,  or  make  stipula¬ 
tions  that  affect  campus  opera¬ 
tions  but  continue  accreditation, 
or  to  deny  continued  accredita- 
tiofi  altogether.  All  members  of 
the  campus  community  should 
be  aware  that  those  are  the  only 
things  the  NCA  Team  may  do. 

Please  plan  to  attend  those 
open  meetings,  when  they  are 
announced,  and  meet  the  NCA 
Team  members.  Purdue 
University  North  Central  has 
always  claimed  that  our  real 
strength  lies  with  its  people  -  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff.  These 
meetings  are  a  chance  to  express 
concerns,  both  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative,  so  the  Team  is  aware  of  the 
true  situation  on  this  campus. 
The  Self  Study,  complete  with  its 
lists  of  strengths  and  challenges, 
will  be  available  to  the  campus 
community  before  the  NCA 
Team  arrives. 

If  you  have  any  spe¬ 
cific  concerns  that 
you  think  need  to  be 
addressed,  please  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Linda 
Duttlinger,  NCA  Self 
Study  Committee 
Chair. 


file  North  Central  campus 
will  host  a  team  of  consultant 
evaluaters  from  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  (NCA)  on  April  23- 
25.  This  is  a  comprehensive  visit 
to  continue  the  accreditation  of 


This  is  what  the  NCA  Team 
may  officially  recommend  at  the 
end  of  its  visit: 

*  That  the  NCA  should  continue 
accreditation  for  the  North 
Central  campus. 


PNC  Celebrates  Diversity  on  Campus 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
News  Editor 

Many  special  events  are 
planned  on  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Campus  in  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month.  All  of  the 
events  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

A  film  series  has  been 
planned  for  Wednesdays  during 
the  entire  month  of  Feb.  The 
films  will  be  shown  at  7  p.m.  in 
SWRZ  239. 

On  Feb.  7,  “Black  is...  Black 
Ain’t”  was  shown.  “Living  with 
Pride:  Ruth  Ellis  at  100”  was  the 
film  of  the  evening  on  Feb.  14, 
Being  shown  on  Feb.  21  is  “A 
Litany  For  Survival:  The  Life 


and  Work  of  Audre  Lorde”  and 
on  Feb.  28,  “The  Price  of  the 
Ticket”  will  be  shown. 

PNC  also  invited  sculptor 
Preston  Jackson,  professor  of 
sculpture  and  head  of  the 
Figurative  Area  at  the  School  of 
the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  as  a 
presenter.  The  presentation  was 
held  Feb.  12  in  the  LSF  lounge. 

Jackson  “showed  slides  and 
discussed  the  kind  of  work  that 
he  does,”  said  Joy  Banyas, 
Director  of  Publications  and 
Communication 
Services. 

A  book  review  was  also  held 
at  PNC  in  honor  of  Black 
History  Month.  “The  Bluest 
Eye,”  written  by  Toni  Morrison 


in  1970,  was  reviewed  by 
Professor  '  Emeritus  Marion 
Whitlow.  The  program  was  held 
Feb  14  in  the  LSF 
lounge. 

A  Diversity  Fair  will  also  be 
held  in  celebration  of  Black 
History  Month.  The  fair  will  be 
held  Feb.  24  from  10  a.m.  until 
2  p.m.  in  the  LSF  building.  The 
event  will  consist  of  displays 
from  area  schools,  entertain¬ 
ment,  food  samples,  and  perfor¬ 
mances  by  Dr.  Jane  Rose’s 
Literature  of  Black  Americans 
students. 

The  displays  will  include 
approximately  20  exhibits  from 
LaPorte  County  schools.  The 
food  samples  will  be  provided  by 


LaPorte  City  schools  and  will 
consist  of  a  variety  of  ethnic 
foods,  including  sweet  potato 
pie. 

Also  being  planned  is  a 
“Reading  Comer,”  organized  by 
Academic  Advisor  Janice  Keim 
and  several  Elementary 
Education  students.  A  rocking 
chair  will  be  set  up  surrounded 
by  teddy  bears  and  rags  for  the 
kids  to  sit  on.  “The  Elementary 
Education  students  will  take 
half-hour  shifts  to  read  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  books  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures,”  said  Keim. 

Some  of  the  books  selected  to 
be  read  are  “The  Snowy  Day” 
and  “The  Trip”  by  Ezra  Keats, 
“Mrs  Katz  and  Tush”  by  Patricia 


Polacco,  and  “The  Legend  of  the 
Indian  Paintbrush”  by  Tomie  de 
Paola.  “They  all  have  wonderful 
pictures,”  Keim  said  of  the  35-40 
selected  books. 

Several  agencies,  such  as 
Dunebrook  and  Ivy  Tech,  will 
attend  the  Diversity  Fair.  These 
agencies  will  set  up  booths  of 
information. 

“There  will  be  free  food,  an 
opportunity  to  see  artwork  from 
area  schools,  and  the  exposure  of 
diversity  in  LaPorte  County,” 
said  Pat  Carlisle,  EO/AA 
Officer.  The  Diversity  Fair  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  LaPorte 
County  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee. 


(cont.  from  page  1) 
degree  will  be  implemented. 

Bednar  believes  that  tuition 
from  students  seeking  the 
Information  Systems  degree 
will  pay  for  the  initial  expens¬ 
es  of  the  program  by  the  third 
year. 

Salaries  for  new  faculty 
members  will  be  the  main 
expense.  Existing  physical 
facilities,  such  as  the  CAD 
labs,  will  be  used  for  addition¬ 
al  classes  when  available. 

Additional  expenses  for  the 
Communication  and 

Behavioral  Science  pro¬ 
grams  are  expected  to  be 
minimal. 

Bednar  believes  that  the 
time  is  right  for  the  successful 
launch  of  these  new  degree 


programs. 

The  campus  has  increased 
its  enrollment  each  year.  The 
number  of  students  wanting 
the  proposed  programs  can  be 
easily  determined.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Community- 
College  of  Indiana  may  well 
provide  more  students  with 
associate  degrees  who  will 
want  to  continue  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  in  baccalaure¬ 
ate  programs  such  as  those 
proposed. 

Bednar  is  confident  that 
the  programs  •  will  be 
approved  and  implemented. 
He  believes  that  we  are 
entering  the  most  exciting 
period  in  the  development 
of  the  campus  since  it 
opened  in  1967. 


The  Writing  is 


by  Chris  Baros 
Asst.  Editor 

PNC’s  Letters  &  Languages 
department  has  experienced  some 
growing  pains  as  a  result  of  its 
move  to  the  third  floor  of  TECH. 

As  a  result  of  the  move,  the 
department  lost  the  use  of  bulletin 
boards  it  had  previously  enjoyed 
in  the  basement  of  LSF.  However, 
after  a  semester-long  fight,  bul¬ 
letin  boards  have  now  been  added 
to  the  third  floor  of  TECH. 

Almost  immediately  following 
the  arrival  of  the  boards.  Dr. 
Teresa  Henning,  asst.  prof,  of 
English  and  director  of  the 
Writing  Center,  created  a  “graffiti 
space”  for  students  to  express 


themselves. 

Henning  com¬ 
mented,  “I  thought 
it  was  important  to 
give  people  the 
opportunity  to  write 
in  a  fun  forum.” 

The  space  can  be 
found  just  down  the 
hall  from  the 
Letters  & 

Languages  office 
between  Henning 
and  Dr.  Patricia 
Buckler’s  offices  on 
the  bulletin  board 
designed  for  com¬ 
position  purposes. 


on  the  Wall 


Students  and  faculty  are  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  this  outlet  for  their  First 
Amendment  rights  by  utilizing  the  Graffiti 
Space  located  on  the  third  floor  of  TECH. 
(Spectator  photo/Heather  Crawford) 
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Sculptor  Celebrates  Cultural  Diversity  and  History  Through  Art 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

Chicago-based  sculptor 
Preston  Jackson  gave  a  presenta¬ 
tion  and  lecture  about  his  work 
to  an  audience  in  the  LSF  lounge 
on  Monday,  Feb.  12  at  12  p.m. 
The  lecture,  which  coincided 
with  the  celebration  of  Black 


History  Month  and  PNC’s 
Odyssey  2001  series  of  cultural 
events',  was  attended  by  students, 
faculty  and  members  of  the  out¬ 
side  community.  Jackson’s  pre¬ 


sentation  consisted  of  numerous 
slides  of  his  work  (primarily  cre¬ 
ated  from  steel  and  cast  bronze) 
and  explanations 
about  the  symbolic 
conceptions  behind 
them.  Much  of  his  art 
depicts  the  history 
and  migrations  of 
several  ethnic  groups 
in  the  U.S.  and 
around  the 
world,  focusing 
on  the  circum¬ 
stances  and 
struggles  that 
caused  them  to 
migrate. 

Jackson’s  art 
also  captures  the  emotions, 
moods,  flavors,  and  unique 
styles  of  the  various  peri¬ 
ods  represented  in  his 
work  through  symbolism, 
representation  and 

metaphor.  These  elements 
allow  viewers  to  determine 
their  own  meaning  and 
conclusions  from  the 
works. 

Jackson  is  also  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  sculpture  at  the 
School  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  is  head  of  the 
Figurative  Area.  He  has  served 
as  chair  of  the  Sculpture 
Department  and  in  1998  he  was 


honored  as  a  Laureate  of  the 
Lincoln  Academy  of  Illinois,  the 
highest  scholastic  honor  one  can 


receive  in  the  state. 

Professor  Jackson  took  a  few 
moments  following  the  lecture  to 
talk  to  the  Spectator  about  his 
background,  influences,  and 
feelings  on  art  as  a  vehicle  to 
bring  about  positive  discourse 
and  change  in  society. 

What  follows  is  a  transcript  of 
that  interview. 

Spectator.  Where  did  you  grow 
up? 

Preston  Jackson:  Primarily  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  but  I  also  lived 
for  many  years  in  Peoria. 

S:  Do  you  think  that  environ¬ 
ment  had  a  profound  influence 


on  your  art? 

PJ:  Oh  yes,  definitely.  The  whole 
River  City  area  had  a  significant 
impact  on  my  work.  I  was 
very  affected  by  the  river 
(the  Illinois)  and  the  great 
stories  that  have  generated 
from  it  over  the  years. 

S:  Where  did  you  study 
art? 

PJ:  At  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

S:  Who  or  what  are  some 
of  your  influences? 

PJ:  Primarily  jazz  music 
and  musicians  like 
Charlie  Parker, 

Miles  Davis,  Duke 
Ellington,  John 
Coltrane  and  Charles 
Mingus.  I  am  also  influ¬ 
enced  by  Romere 
Bearden,  a  Renaissance 
artist. 

S:  Are  there  any  up  and 
coming  artists  that  you 
are  excited  about? 

PJ:  James  Surles  out  of 
New  York.  He  works  pri¬ 
marily  with  wood. 

S:  In  your  bio,  it  says  that 
you  work  mostly  with 
steel  and  cast  bronze.  What  is  it 
about  those  mediums  that  speak 
most  to  you? 

PJ:  I  would  say  the  permanency. 
Many  of  my  pieces  are  very  large 


and  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
complete.  I  don’t  want  my  toys  to 
be  destroyed,  (laughs) 

S:  What  do  you  feel  is  the  great¬ 
est  contribution  art  has  to  give  to 
society? 

PJ:  To  tell  us  who  we  are,  where 
we’ve  come  from,  to  imagine 
where  we’re  going  and  to  teach 
us  civility. 

For  more  information  on 
Preston  Jackson  and  his  art 
work,  go  to 

www.  purduenc .  edu/cd/j  ackson 


on  PNC’s  website,  or  check  out 
Jackson’s  own  web  page  at 
www.arctic.edu/~pjacks/index  1 . 
html 


(Spectator  photo/Darren  Young) 


Throbbing  Hearts  and  Other  BodyParts 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

In  honor  of  the  month  of  Feb., 
we  have  decided  to  dedicate  a  lit¬ 
tle  comer  to  the  most  romantic 
movies  ever  made.  I  know,  I 
know,  Valentine’s  Day  is  over. 
Hopefully,  you’ve  had  your  fill 
of  chocolate,  stuffed  animals, 
and  flowers.  But  we  figured  all 
of  Feb.  should  be  the  month  of 
free  love  and  romance.  So  here 
it  is:  our  list  of  the  best  movies 
involving  love,  broken  down  by 
category  to  help  our  readers  pick 
out  the  movies  to  watch  with 
their  significant  other(s). 

Adieu,  Adieu,  I  do 
These  movies  reflect  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  eventual  endless 
romance.  We  have  selected 
those  priceless  movies  that  begin 
in  chaos;  climax  with  a  short¬ 
lived  good-bye,  and  then  end 
with  a  picture-perfect  wedding 
of  sorts.  Perhaps  we  have  ruined 
the  endirig  for  you,  but  these 
movies  are  worth  seeing,  even  if 
you  know  who  rides  off  into  the 
sunset. 

2.  “Four  Weddings  and  a 
Funeral”-  an  interesting  and 
hilarious  comedy  about  how 
death  can  bring  you  closer  to  a 
life  full  of  love. 

1.  “The  Wedding  Singer”-  it’s 
funny  and  sweet,  Drew  and 
Adam  are  great,  and  it  has  a 
cool-ass  soundtrack. 

Melts  in  your  Mouth,  Not  in 
your  Hand... 

Is  anybody  hungry  for  sex  mixed 


with  the  incredible  use  of  food¬ 
stuffs?  If  so,  then  check  out 
these  movies  and  discover  how 
erotic  butter  and  whipped  cream 
can  actually  be.  And,  of  course, 
don’t  forget  the  cherries! 

2.  “Last  Tango  in  Paris”-  the 
movie  that  let  all  of  us  curious 
people  out  here  know  exactly 
how  long  in  takes  two  hot  bodies 
in  motion  to  melt  butter.  Hey,  it’s 
scientific. 

1.  “9  1/2  Weeks”-  inspiring  cou¬ 
ples  everywhere  to  find  out 
exactly  how  much  one  can  cook 
in  the  kitchen. 

It’s  a  Bit  Disturbing 
Great  sex  doesn’t  always  make 
for  good  love,  as  these  next 
movies  will  illustrate.  Iri  fact, 
they  may  make  you  look  a  little 
closer  at  your  significant 
other(s).  And,  for  those  of  you 
alone,  you  can  watch  these 
movies,  satisfied  that  you  are  in 
such  a  state. 

2.  “Heathers”-  a  dark  comedy 
about  death,  popularity,  and  the 
torments  of  all  different  kinds  of 
love.  Lots  of  girls  named 
Heather  -  the  crowning  irony  of 
this  movie. 

1.  “Blue  Velvet”-  a  wildly 
demented  look  into  the  human 
psyche,  how  nice  guys  do  some¬ 
times  get  the  bad  girls,  and  pom 
as  only  David  Lynch  could  make 
it.  You’ll  never  think  about  going 
to  the  dentist  in  the  same  way 
ever  again. 

Classic  Tear  Jerkers 
When  you  think  of  romantic 
movies  full  of  love  and  even 


heartbreak,  what  movies 
come  to  mind?  Well, 
we’ll  keep  this  one  sweet 
and  simple,  which  “is  the  best 
way  we  can  define  them.  By  the 
way,  we’re  talking  about  the  orig¬ 
inals  here,  no  color  for  us. 

2.  “An  Affair  to  Remember”- 
yes,  this  is  what  inspired 
Sleepless  in  Seattle,  but  only  a 
boat,  and  a  torrid  love  affair  here, 

1.  “Casablanca”-  “Here’s  look¬ 
ing  at  you,  kid.”  That’s  all  that 
needs  to  be  said. 

That’s  my  Ticklish  Spot 
Okay,  here’s  our  list  of  the  funni¬ 
est  romantic  movies  of  all  time. 
Some  are  a  bit  subtler  than  others 
are,  but  they  still  equal  the  same 
results:  laughter  and  sexual  ten¬ 
sion.  Their  commonality  is  a 
realistic  look  at  love  and  lovers. 

2.  “The  Princess  Bride”-  com¬ 
bine  a  beautiful  princess,  her 
ability  to  raise  the  dead  with 
sweet,  innocent  love,  an  evil 
prince,  and  many  other  unforget¬ 
table  characters  and  you’ve  got  a 
hilarious  look  at  enduring  love, 
that  may  not  seem  at  all  realistic, 
but  is  able  to  capture  the  simple 
way  we  love  one  another. 

1.  “When  Harry  Met  Sally”- 
another  tale  of  star-crossed 
lovers  who  endure  mismatched 
love  before  realizing  that  you 
really  have  no  control  over 
whom  you  fall  for  in  the  end. 

Period  Pieces 

Chivalry,  romance,  adventures; 
yes,  indeed,  those  were  the  good- 
old-days.  The  only  thing  left  is 
our  movie  interpretations  of 
those  days  past.  So,  we  picked 
out  the  most  romantic,  and  you 
guessed  it,  sexy  period  pieces  for 


your  enjoyment. 

2.  “A  Room  With  a  View”-  I 
can’t  explain  this  one,  it  is  full  of 
metaphors  and  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  scenes  possible  for  one 
movie.  Okay,  I’m  not  a  good 
liar,  it’s  just  one  of  my  favorite 
movies. 

-1.  “The  Piano”-  the  best  semi- 
soft  pom  period-piece  available. 
It’s  quite  informative  about  what 
one  can  do  underneath  a  piano 
and  the  wrath  of  a  husband 
scorned. 

Three  is  a  Magic  Number 
I  don’t  think  I  need  to  go  into 
details  on  this  one.  Just  let  your 
imagination  be  your  guide! 

2.  “Ethan  Frome”-  caught 
between  his  wife  and  her  cousin, 
Ethan  must  make  a  decision 
between  youthful  enjoyment  and 
bleak  misery.  Hmm,  what  will 
he  decide?  Once  again,  not  the 
happiest  of  stories,  but  definitely 
a  look  into  how  far  one  will  go 
when  in  desperation.  A  very  sur¬ 
prising  ending  is  in  store. 

1.  “Henry  and  June”-  the  tale  of 
writer  Henry  Miller,  his  wife 
June,  and  French  writer  Anais 
Nin.  Not  your  run-of-the-mill 
romance.  Based  on  Nin’s 
diaries,  with  some  creative 
license  being  taken,  about  this 
wild  group  of  three  who  all  love 
and  lust  one  another. 

Forbidden  Love 
These  movies  probe  the  issue  of 
pleasure,  fantasy,  and  the  social 
stigma  of  certain  kinds  of  love. 
These  examples  create  very  lov¬ 
able  characters,  while  illustrating 
the  terrible  anxiety  with  which 
they  must  deal. 

2.  “Lolita”-  what  happens  when 
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a  beautiful  young  girl  who  is 
obsessed  with  sex  brings  out  the 
passion  in  a  middle-aged  profes¬ 
sor?  If  you  guessed  lots  of  hot, 
steamy  sex  then  you’re  correct. 
Discusses  issues  with  age  and  lust 
t.  “The  Graduate”-  a  must-see 
for  all  college  students.  While 
the  whole  movie  doesn’t  revolve 
around  the  passionate  affair  with 
Mrs.  Robinson,  it  certainly  illus¬ 
trates  the  stigma  brought  about 
when  the  seduction  between  a 
college  grad  with  a  large  libido 
and  an  undersexed  mother  and 
wife  takes  place.  It  also  doesn’t 
help  that  Ben  wants  to  marry  her 
daughter. 

Their  Hearts  do  go  on  and  on 
and  on... 

2.  “Wuthering  Heights”-  Great 
Britain’s  moors,  a  troubled  fami¬ 
ly,  and  ghostly  apparitions  that 
will  ensure  we  never  forget 
Katherine  and  Heathcliff.  (Any 
film  version  will  do,  although 
the  more  modem  ones  are  best) 
1.  “Ghost”-  another  phantastic 
movie  of  death  not  holding  back 
true  love.  You’ll  want  to  go  out 
and  learn  how  to  make  pottery. 

So  there  it  is.  Our  list  doesn’t 
•contain  all  of  the  great  movies, 
but  we  tried  to  put  something 
that  would  appeal  to  everyone. 
Other  movies  to  consider  are: 
“The  Big  Chill,”  “Pretty  in 
Pink,”  “Sixteen  Candles,”  “Torch 
Song  Trilogy,”  “Say  Anything,” 
“Play  it  Again  Sam,”  “High 
Fidelity,”  “Dangerous  Liasons,” 
and  “Singles.” 

The  best  advice,  however, 
would  be  to  simply  turn  off  the 
movies  and  the  TV  and  enjoy  all 
that  love  brings. 
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Heavy  Rotation 

U2,  All  That  You 
Can  7  Leave 

Behind ,  Interscope 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 

On  their  recent  and  previous 
CD’s,  Irish  mega-group  U2 
pushed  the  barriers  where  then- 
sound  was  concerned,  producing 
innovative  forays  into  conceptual 
themes  and  electronic  studio 
wizardry.  Perhaps  when  you’ve 
been  making  records  as  long  as 
these  four  lads,  it  is  inevitable 
that  reusing  the  same  formula 
becomes  tiresome  and  monoto¬ 
nous.  It’s  only  natural  that  in 
order  to  sustain  one’s  creative 
output,  one  must  forge  new 
ground  and  experiment  with  the 
formula. 

However,  it  is  not  guaranteed 
that  your  audience  will  follow 
with  you.  Many  enjoyed  U2’s- 
fresh  and  invigorating  1991  opus 
Achtung  Baby ,  but  lost  the 
point  of  1993’s  experimental 
Zooropa  and  the  “strictly  com¬ 
mercial”  schtick  of  PoP  and 
accompanying  “PoPMart  Tour” 


in  1997.  Sometimes  you  just 
can’t  build  a  better  mousetrap, 
even  if  you  include  a  gigantic 
prop  lemon  or  a  titanic-sized 
neon  martini  glass,  complete 
with  olive.  And  U2,  in  their  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom,  have  fully  realized 
this. 

On  their  latest  offering,  All 
That  You 
Can’t 
Leave 
Behind, 

U2  reach 
back  into 
their  hum¬ 
ble  past 
and  con¬ 
jure  up  a 
collection 
of  songs 
that  is 

reminis¬ 
cent  of  a 
time 
before  the 
band  were 
Euro-hip¬ 
sters  or 

slick 
posterboys 
for  the  cor- 
p  o  r  a  t  e 
dream  or 
interna- 
tional  sensations.  It  has  been  said 
that  you  can  never  go  home,  but 
perhaps  no  one  told  these  guys. 
U2  has  returned  to  making  music 


that  is  simpler  in  its  construction 
and  especially  similar  in  nature 
to  the  sound  that  made  them,  at 
one  time,  everyone’s  favorite 
band. 

With  hints  at  some  of  the 
experiments  the  band  has  tin¬ 
kered  with  on  more  recent 
efforts,/!//  That  You  Can’t.,  will 


(photo  by  Anton  Corbijn  -  property  of  U2/Interscope  Records) 


tronic  ear  candy  and  pretentious, 
arty  posturing  and  returned  to 
writing  songs  that  appeal  to  the 
heart,  rather  than  the  head. 
Introspective,  uplifting  and  even 
happy,  U2  have  come  full  circle 
with  All  That  You  Can’t.,  and 
managed  to  make  an  album  that 
is  measurable  with  the  finest 
moments  of  the 
band’s  previous 
efforts.  Also, 
U2  return  to 
the  art  of  song¬ 
writing  and 
delve  deep  into 
their  emotional 
pockets  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  body  of 
work  that  is  a 
dynamic  and 
inspired  con¬ 
fessional. 

Represented 
here  is  the 
spacy,  electron- 
ica-driven  U2 
of  the  recent 
past,  best 
exemplified  on 
tracks  like 
“Elevation,” 
the  Lou  Reed- 
ish  nod  of 
“New  York” 


come  off  to  the  listener  sounding 
as  fresh  and  new  as  some  of 
those  albums  because  U2  has 
stripped  away  most  of  the  elec¬ 


and  “When  I  Look  at  the  World,” 
while  the  soul-searching, 
inspired  U2  of  yore  comes 
through  on  songs  such  as  the 


roaring  din  of  “Beautiful  Day,” 
“Stuck  in  a  Moment  You  Can’t 
Get  Out  Of,”  “Kite,”  the  Otis 
Redding/Memphis  influence  of 
“In  a  Little  While,”  “Peace  On 
Earth”  and  the  acoustic-tinged, 
Stones-ian  strains  of  “Wild 
Honey.” 

The  over-all  feel  on  All  That 
You  Can ’t  Leave  Behind  is  one 
of  earnest  honesty,  heartfelt  sin¬ 
cerity  and  a  sort  of  comforting 
familiarity  that  was  lost  some¬ 
where  along  the  way  on  U2’s 
more  recent  work.  This  CD 
reminds  one  of  all  that  we  love 
about  U2  -  their  uncanny  collec¬ 
tive  ability  to  put  their  fingers  on 
the  pulse  of  what  makes  human¬ 
ity  so  fragile  and  emotionally 
susceptible  to  heartbreak,  recon- 
ciliation,  and  cathartic 
transformation. 

While  working  on  this  album, 
U2  realized  they  couldn’t  leave 
behind  the  sonic  textures,  soul- 
laid-bare  lyrical  confessions, 
soaring  guitars,  and  rhythmic 
artistry  that  made  them  such  a 
great  band  in  the  past.  With  All 
That  You  Can’t  Leave  Behind. 
U2  captures  on  disc  the  essence 
of  what  makes  the  group  such  a 
captivating  and  inspirational 
entity,  capable  of  such  musical 
beauty,  sobriety  and  creativity, 
simultaneously  causing 
one  to  think,  to  feel,  and 
to  move. 


At  the  Drive-In, 
Relationship  of 
Command , 
Grand  Royal 
Records 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor 


Blasts  of  tonal  ferocity  mar¬ 
ried  with  angular,  asymmetri¬ 
cal  rhythms  and  emotive, 
screeching  lyrics  with  a  highly 
abstract  bent,  like  an  art  house 
movie,  is  one  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  At  the  Drive-In’s  Grand 
Royal  debut.  Relationship  of 
Command.  Another  way  would 
be  brilliant,  alarming  and  devas¬ 
tating.  Whichever  way  one 
approaches  this  five-piece 
combo  from  the  badlands  of  El 
Paso,  Tx,  the  undeniable  truth  is 
that  they  are  a  musical  force  not 
easily  reckoned  with. 

Known  for  their  riveting  and 
confrontational  live  shows,  At 
the  Drive-In  stand  poised  with 
Relationship  of  Command  to  be 
the  band  that  makes  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  guitar-driven  music 
again,  and  are  one  of  the  few 
bands  making  music  that  is 
unique,  challenging  and  in-your- 
face.  It’s  almost  as  if  ATDI  are 
daring  the  listener  to  like  them, 
and  this  defiance  is  their  greatest 
weapon.  It  makes  them  impossi¬ 
ble  to  ignore.  Add  the  fact  that 
their  music  defies  categoriza¬ 
tion,  with  critics  insufficiently 
throwing  about  emo,  punk. 


garage,  noise-core  and  art 
rock  as  possible,  but  inade¬ 


quate  labels,  and  the  enig¬ 
ma  of  ATDI  grows. 

Although  groups  like  Sonic 
Youth  and  Rage  Against  the 
Machine  will  certainly  come  to 
mind  when  spinning 
Relationship  of  Command , 
those  band’s  styles,  while  unique 
and  exceptional  in  their  own 
right,  don’t  fully  capture  or 
describe  what  ATDI  are  totally 
about,  save  for  the  spirit  of 
exploration  and  reckless  aban¬ 
donment.  What  ATDI  are  about 
is  making  some  of  the  most  emo¬ 
tional,  combustible  and  cacopho¬ 
nous  rock’n’roll  around,  while 
taking  few  prisoners  in  the 
process. 

With  musical  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  that  climb  and  build  with 
sheer  aggression  and  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  power,  then  glide  with  grace 
and  precision,  all  colliding  and 
erupting  with  all  the  indisputable 
force  of  a  time  bomb,  ATDI  are 
all  about  making  bone-crushing 


rock  that  seeks  to  clear  the  dance 
floor,  rather  than  fill  it. 

Fueled  by  the  strange 
and  arresting  lyrics  of 
singer  Cedric  and  the 
full-on  sonic  blitz  deliv¬ 
ered  up  by  guitarists 
Omar  and  Jim,  bassist 
Paul  and  drummer  Tony, 
ATDI’s  music  comes 
upon  the  listener  not  so 
much  like  a  great  rock 
record,  which  it  is,  but 
more  like  a  night  time 
assault  or  a  train  wreck. 
It  sneaks  up  and  rolls 
right  over  the  top  of  you 
before  you  even  know 
what  just  happened. 

From  the  beginning  tribal 
rhythms  and  corrosive,  alkaline 
guitars  of  “Arcarsenal”  to  the 
atmospheric  tape  loops,  haunting 
piano  and  dispossessed 

voice  of  “Non-Zero 
Possibility,”  Relationship  of 
Command  is  a  non-stop, 
tour  de  force  that  will  relent¬ 
lessly  enthrall  the  listener 
with  mercilessly  aggressive 
musical  force  and  instill  in 
him/her  hope  for  the  future 
of  ROCK  music. 

Lyrically,  ATDI  make  about 
as  much  sense  as  a  David 
Lynch  or  John  Waters  film 
(with  as  much  perverse 
imagery).  But  with  such 
incredibly  fantastic  musical 
landscapes  behind  them, 
lines  like  “Yes,  this  is  the 
campaign/slithered  entrails 
in  the  cargo  bay/neutered  is 
the  vastness  -  hollow  vacu¬ 
um/check  the  oxygen  tanks,” 


from  “One  Armed  Scissor,”  and 
“Paramedics  fell .  into  the 
wound/like  a  rehired  scab  at  a 
barehanded  plant/an  anesthetic 
penance  beneath  the  hail  of  con¬ 
traband...  They  had  defected  and 
been  excommunicated,  and  all 
the  pulses  were  subverted,  and 
they  made  sure  the  obituaries 
showed  pictures  of  smoke 
stacks/Dancing  on  the  corpses 
ashes...  On  my  way  nails  broke 
and  fell/into  the  wishing  well,” 
from  “Invalid  Litter  Dept,”  come 
off  with  a  Beat  poet  coolness, 
urgency,  and  sense  all  their  own. 
Also  take  notice  of  the  tongue- 
in-cheek  titles  -  “Invalid  (could 
be  read  two  ways)  Litter  Dept.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  lyrics 
aren’t  so  obscure,  like  “Must 
have  read  a  thousand  faces/Must 
have  robbed  them  of  their 


cause/Sickened  thirst,  sickened 
thirst  keeps  it  together/Soft  white 
glow  in  the  cranium/a  bulls  eye 
made  sedated...  Beware,”  from 
“Arcarsenal,”  which  straight-for- 
wardly  point  to  the  tightening  of 
the  reigns  of  power  while  under 
the  threat  of  rebellion  and  revo¬ 
lution. 

But  clearly,  the  most  exciting 
aspect  of  ATDI’s  music  is  that 
while  remaining  totally  fresh,  yet 
accessible,  it  continuously 
avoids  stationary  predictability 
and  moves  in  directions  not  easi¬ 
ly  preconceived  by  the  listener,  a 
trap  that  even  some  of  the  best 
bands  fall  into.  With 
Relationship  of  Command,  At 
the  Drive-In  prove  they  have  a 
musical  dexterity  that 
deserves,  nay!,  commands 
respect.  Word. 


(Photo  property  of  At  The  Drive-In/Grand  Royal  Records) 
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Student  Government  Hard  at  Work 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
News  Editor 

In  preparation  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  NCA  accreditation,  Dr. 
Linda  Duttlinger  was  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  Purdue  University 
North  Central  Student 
Government  meeting  Jan.  25. 
Duttlinger  discussed  the  agen¬ 
cies  that  will  be  visiting  April 
23,  24,  and  25,  and  gave  a  brief 
history.  Duttlinger  also  men¬ 
tioned  what  the  agencies  will  be 
looking  for  and  how  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  visit. 


The  Student  Government  in 
preparation  for  their  annual 
scholarship,  has  come  up  with 
some  new  ways  to  raise 
money. 

One  form  of  fund  raising  will 
be  candy  sales.  From  March  12 
through  14,  the  representatives 
will  be  selling  50  cent  bags  of 
candy. 

A  ping  pong  tournament  will 
also  be  held  to  raise  money  for 
the  scholarship.  Games  will  be 
held  March  25  and  April  5  from 
9  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  The  cost  will 
be  $  1  per  entry  for  every  game. 


Another  fund  raising  effort  is 
a  “penny  vote.”  In  preparation 
for  the  upcoming  accreditation 
visit,  PNC  will  be  distributing 
booklets  entitled  “Institution 
Self  Study.”  In  a  fund  raising 
effort,  the  Student  Government 
has  decided  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
majority  of  the  student  body  to 
vote  for  a  booklet  cover.  Each 
vote  will  cost  a  penny  and  the 
money  will  go  toward  the  schol¬ 
arship  fund. 

The  Student  Government 
is  also  currently  in  the  process  of 
revising  their  constitution. 


According  to  Student 
Government  President  D.  Carol 
Kurmis  and  Vice  President 
Tiffany  Owens,  the  current  con¬ 
stitution  is  outdated.  “It  doesn’t 
fit  what  we  are  now,”  said 
Kurmis  of  the  current 
constitution. 

Members  of  the  Student 
Government  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  the  language  that  is 
outdated  or  is  not  appropriate. 

“We  are  working  within  the 
Student  Government  to  make  it 
more  of  what  we  do,  and  then  we 
will  take  steps  to  get  it 


approved,”  said  Owens.  “We  are 
making  small  changes  here  and 
there,  and  maybe  changing  the 
wording.” 

“We  are  trying  to  clarify 
some  of  the  gray  areas,”  Kurmis 
said. 

The  Student  Government  is 
also  making  plans  for  Dead 
Week.  Members  have  recently 
decided  to  have  a  DJ  with 
karaoke,  as  was  done  for  Purdue 
Pride  Week. 

There  was  no  meeting  on 
Feb.  1,  a  result  of  not  having 
an  official  quorum. 


File  Your  2001  FAFSA  March  1  for  Priority 


On  Jan.  16,  2001,  Governor 
Frank  O’Bannon  proclaimed 
February  2001  as 
Financial  Aid  Awareness  Month. 
Hoosier  families,  like  all  across 
the  nation,  are  extremely  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Indiana  Student 
Financial  Aid  Association 
(ISFAA)  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
are  committed  to  connecting 
Floosier  families  to  resources 
that  will  make  attending  college 
possible. 

ISFAA  and  the  State  of 
Indiana  will  conduct  outreach 
activities  that  will  help  parents 


POLICE  BEAT 


and  students  find  answers  to 
challenging  questions  about 
costs  and  financial  aid. 

The  highlight  of  i 

ISFAA's  public  aware¬ 
ness  campaign  is 
College  Goal  Sunday,  a 
statewide  financial  aid 
filing  workshop  effort. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  11, 
from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  at 
35  different  location 
sites  across  Indiana.  In  addition, 
the  Indiana  Career  and 
Postsecondary  Advancement 
Center  (ICPAC)  will  assist 


ISFAA  in  making  available  col¬ 
lege  financial  aid  counselors 


through  ICPAC's  phone  hotline 
throughout  February.  Students 
and  families  are  encouraged  to 
call  toll-free  1-800-992-2076  to 


ask  questions  about  financial 
aid. 

ISFAA  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  believe  by 
increasing  public 
knowledge  of  college 
costs  and  financial  aid 
availability  ^  through 
events  such  as  Financial 
Aid  Awareness  Month 
and  College  Goal 
Sunday,  more  Hoosiers 
will  be 

able  to  make  their  dreams  of 
attending  college  a  reality. 

For  additional  information  visit 
the  following  Web  sites: 


www.isfaa.org 

www.collegegoalsunday.org 

icpac.indiana.edu 

Remember  to  fill  out 
your  FAFSA  for  Financial 
Aid  priority. 

Scholarships  for  many 
different  departments, 
clubs,  and  award  amounts 
are  available  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office 
SWRZ-40.  Pick  yours  up 
soon.  Time  is  running  out. 
Most  are  due  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  of  March. 


January  15  -  February  3, 
2001 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  Campus  Police 

1/16/00  Tuesday 

♦Police  assisted  a  disabled 
vehicle  on  North  Drive. 
Police  jump  started  a  vehi¬ 
cle  in  Lot  2. 

♦Police  assisted  an  ill  stu¬ 
dent  in  Tech. 

♦Police  returned  a  found 
cell  phone  to  the  owner. 

1/17/01  Wednesday 
♦Police  received  a  report  of 


a  damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  5. 
♦Police  delivered  an  emer¬ 
gency  message  to  a  student 
in  Tech. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  0. 

♦Police  issued  a  speeding 
citation. 

1/18/01  Thursday 

♦Police  assisted  an  ill  stu¬ 
dent  in  Tech. 

♦Police  delivered  an  emer¬ 
gency  message  to  a  student 
in  SWRZ. 

♦Police  returned  a  found 
wallet  to  the  owner. 

♦Police  assisted  a  driver 
with  frozen  car  doors. 
♦Police  jump  started  a 
vehicle  in  Lot  5. 

1/21/01  Sunday 

♦Police  returned  a  found 
notebook  to  the  owner. 

1/22/01  Monday 


♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  3. 

♦Police  jump  started  five 
vehicles  in  Lots  4,  5  and  T- 
1.  . 

♦Police  returned  three 
purses  to  the  owners. 

1/23/01  Tuesday 

♦Police  investigated  an 
accident  in  Lot  4. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  2. 

♦Police  returned  a  wallet  to 
the  owner. 

1/24/01  Wednesday 

♦Police  delivered  emer¬ 
gency  messages  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Tech  and  a  student 
in  SWRZ. 

1/25/01  Thursday 
♦Police  attempted  to  deliv¬ 
er  an  emergency  message 
to  a  student  in  Tech. 
1/26/01  Friday 


♦Police  returned  a  bank 
card  to  the  owner. 

♦Police  assisted  with  an 
accident  on  South  Drive  at 
421. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  3. 

1/29/01  Monday 

♦Police  delivered  an  emer¬ 
gency  message  to  a  student 
in  Tech. 

♦Police  returned  a  cell 
phone  to  the  owner* 

1/30/01  Tuesday 

♦Police  returned  a  purse 
and  set  of  keys  to  the  own¬ 
ers. 

♦Police  issued  five  parking 
notices  for  parking  without 
an  "A"  Permit  in  Lots  1,  4 
and  5. 

♦Police  jump  started  two 
vehicles  in  Lot  4. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  3. 


1/31/01  Wednesday 
♦Police  returned  a  brief 
case  to  the  owner. 

♦Police  issued  nine  parking 
notices  for  parking  without 
an  "A"  Permit  in  Lots  1,  2, 

3  and  4. 

2/1/01  Thursday 

♦Police  returned  a  calcula¬ 
tor  and  case  to  the  owner. 
♦Police  issued  four  parking 
notices  for  parking  without 
an  "A"  Permit  in  Lots  1  and 
2. 

♦Police  assisted  an  employ¬ 
ee  with  locking  an  office 
door  in  SWRZ. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  6. 

2/2/01  Friday 

♦Police  returned  a  pair  of 
gloves  to  the  owner. 

♦Police  unlocked  a  vehicle 
in  Lot  4. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 


Have  you  lost  an  item  on  Campus? 

The  centralized  processing  point  for  all  lost  and  found  articles  on  campus  is  located  in  the  Campus  Police  Department. 
,f  you  have  lost  an  article,  please  stop  by  the  Police  Department  or  call  785-5220  to  inquire  on  that  mtssing  item. 
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me  o me*  me 

Michigan  City’s  Hottest  Newest  21  &  over  Club 

1708  Franklin  St. 

Next  door  to  G ratty’s 


23rd  &  24th— Mardi  Gras  Party.  Drink  &  shot  specials  plus  other 

events  to  be  announced. 

march 

2nd — BAND!!!  Come  enjoy  live  entertainment  performed  by  SMG 

ALLSTARS 

3rd— Beatles  night.  Drink  specials,  trivia,  and  prizes. 

7th — First  Comedy  Night  with  Comedian  Bob  Rumba  and  guest. 

Straight  from  Chicago 

9th— "He's  Back"  DJ  Freeze 

16th — Pre  St.  Patrick's  Day  party.  Green  Beer,  drink  &  shot  specials, 

plus  THE  OTHER  SIDE'S  Leprechaun 
24th — Spring  Fling  Beach  Party  with  guest  appearance  by  D.J.  Rob 
31st — Springing  ahead  with  time.  Decades  of  music  into  one  night. 

Don’t  forget  to  set  your  clock  ahead. 

APRIL 

6th  &  7th —  D.J.  music  by  Allstar  Entertainment 
13th— Freaky  Friday  the  13th  Guest  appearance  by  D.J.  Freeze 
20th  &  21st— Come  enjoy  a  little  bit  of  rock  &  roll  music  performed  by 

THE  CURRENT 

Open  every  Thursday,  Friday,  &  Saturday  @  9:00  p.m. 

No  cover  on  Thursday  plus  $1.00  domestic  drafts  &  $1.50 

well  drinks. 

Bring  your  valid  college  I.D.  and  get  in  free  anytime 
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The  Job  is  to 
Shed  Light 
and  Not  to 
Master 


The  Bu 


by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in  Chief 
and  Chris  Baros,  Assistant  Editor 

While  this  article  is  aimed 
towards  students  on  campus  (in  an 
effort  to  explain  both  the  content 
included  and  the  content  excluded 
from  the  paper),  a  portion  is  also 
geared  towards  members  of  the 
PNC  faculty  and  staff. 

The  Spectator  has  been  chas¬ 
tised  for  not  appealing  to  individ¬ 
ual  campus  departments  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  include  in  the  paper. 

We  have  been  warned  that 
some  departments  have  com¬ 
plained  that  we  don’t  actively 


recruit  information  from  them. 
We  would  appreciate  it  if  these 
complaints  were  directed  to  us 
personally  rather  than  receive 
them  by  word-of-mouth. 

The  Spectator  wants  to  include 
information  that  will  benefit  the 
students  at  PNC.  For  this  reason, 
we  include  information  on  tutor¬ 
ing  schedules,  accreditation 
updates,  and  student  government. 

We,  as  well  as  other  students, 
feel  it  is  imperative  to  not  only 
include  campus  news,  but  to  also 
strike  up  ideological  debates  and 
provide  an  entertaining  campus 
atmosphere.  After  all,  if  we  can’t 
laugh  at  ourselves,  we  get  into  too 
much  trouble  laughing  at  the  other 
person. 

As  a  media  source  aimed 
towards  the  student  body,  and 
often  the  only  student-run  and 
objective  source  of  information 
available  on  campus,  the 
Spectator  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
include  this  type  of  infor¬ 


mation. 

Unfortunately, 

PNC’s  student  news¬ 
paper  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  chase 
every  bit  of  information  out  there. 
However,  both  the  Editor  and 
Assistant  Editor  feel  compelled 
to  print  pertinent  information 
provided  to  us  by  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  would  gladly  appeal  to 
individual  departments  if 
we  had  access  to  the  same 
technological  tools  they 
have  access  to,  mainly  cam¬ 
pus-wide  e-mail  distribution 
lists. 

One  of  the  problems  we  often 
run  into  is  that  we  have  no  way  to 
send  e-mail  to  every  member  of 
the  PNC  community.  Both  the 
Spectator  and  Student 
Government  do  not  have  this  abil¬ 
ity.  The  reason  given  to  the 
Spectator  staff  has  been  the_  fact 
that  we  are  mere  students. 


1 


Being  the 
troublemakers  we  are,  we  have 
decided  such  an  obstacle  is  unfair. 
We  therefore,  prefer  not  to  use  a 
middle-man.  However,  due  to  an 


insu 
staff, 
tinent 
tion 
rein 

pushed  forward  to  a 
We  would  like  to  ernpk 
this  is  not  a  choice,  [ 
ity.  With  few  writt 
some  of  this  in 
we  simply  havei 
istic  about  the  | 
we  can  handle 
The  entire 
staff  consists  o| 
students  who 
campus  as  well| 
newspaper.  De) 
factor,  many  of  us 
40  hours/week  in  this  | 
We  always  thougl 
first  priority  in  an  insl 
higher  education  was 
dents.  As  previously  it* 
we  are  not  considered  si 
bers.  When  it  comes  toj 
we  are  exempted  from 


And  the  Beat  Goes  On... 


by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in  Chief 
and  Chris  Baros,  Assistant  Editor 


If  you  haven’t  already  taken  a 
look  at  the  Police  Beat  in  these 
last  two  issues  we  ask  that  you 
glance  through  them  before  you 
read  on. 

We  believe  that  providing  such 
information  is  imperative  for  the 
general  reading  public,  namely 
the  student  body.Its  been  approxi¬ 
mately  a  year  since  we  began  the 
process  of  obtaining  information 
to  include  in  the  Police  Beat.  Our 
first  attempt  in  accessing  this 
information  was  met  with  stiff 
opposition. 


Through  the  persistent  powers 
of  the  editors,  advisor  assistance, 
and  the  broadening  scope  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  we 
were  granted  indirect  access  to 
any  of  the  incidents  on  campus 
that  required  personal  or  collec¬ 
tive  attention  from  the  campus 
police  department. 

By  indirect  access,  we  mean 
that  the  information  you  see  in  the 
Police  Beats  are  e-mailed  to  us  as 
long  as  we  provide  deadline  infor¬ 
mation  two  weeks  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  each  issue. 

Last  issue  we  were  surprised  by 
the  amount  of  information  we 
received,  many  of  the  items,  while 


interesting  as  indicators  of  police 
activity,  were  minor.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  content  sent  to  us  easily  filled 
an  entire  page.  In  an  effort  to  bet¬ 
ter  utilize  page  space  and  provide 
more  extensive  informatioh  to  the 
student  body,  a  member  of  the 
Spectator  staff  contacted  the  cam¬ 
pus  police  station.  The  request 
for  further  information  about  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  significant  items 
in  the  report  was  met  with  further 
resistance. 

As  a  result  of  this  resistance, 
the  Spectator  has  to  include  the 
Beat  as  the  police  submit  it  to  us. 
Our  original  plan  was  to  prepare 
short  news  stories,  similar  to 
those  in  community  and  other  col¬ 
lege  newspapers,  about  events  of 
special  interest  or  importance. 


For  instance,  if  a  student’s  books 
are  pilfered  from  the  cafeteria  or 
the  library,  we  believe  this  story 
deserves  special  attention  because 
more  people  are  impacted. 

As  a  rule  we  will  not  print 
names  in  the  Police  Beat,  and 
names  are  not  submitted  to  us, 
but,  that  also  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  collect  the  information  we 
need. 

Obviously  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  innocent  parties,  but  the 
public  has  the  expectation  that  the 
other  details  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  incident  be  provided  from 
an  objective  source. 

Because  of  the  way  the  police 
department  provides  the  informa¬ 
tion,  we  have  no  means  of  dis¬ 
cerning  whether  the  information 
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Interested  in  making  PNC  a  better 

place? 
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Become  a  student  government  rep¬ 
resentative 

WOMENS  HISTORY  MOA/Pt 

Activate  your  leadership  skills  and  help  make  the  voices  of  our 

students  heard 

MARCH  07 . GERTCJRDE  STEIN  AND  A 

TRIEND 
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MARCH  22.... ..LAST  CALLEAT  MAUDES  1 

Qualifications  and  Expectations 

*Fill  out  a  petition  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office,  LSF-103  by  Friday,  March  9  at  3:30 

MARCH  28 . SHE  MUST  BE  SEEING  THINGS  I 

p.m.  Petitions  must  be  signed  by  20  current  PNC  students. 

*Must  have  and  maintain  a  2.0  Grade  Point  Average.  Freshman  need  not  have  a 
cumulative  G.P.A 

*  Monthly  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  summer  and  weekly  meetings  will  be  held 
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tus,  but  when  it  comes  to  working, 
we  suddenly  become  full-fledged 
members  of  the  campus  staff. 

Rarely  do  complaints  concern¬ 
ing  this  newspaper  arrive  in  this 
office’  directly.  Interestingly 
enough,  we  are  one  of  the  offices 
that  have  the  rare  status  of  being 
independent  from  all  other 
offices.  But  somehow,  university 
staff  send  the  complaints  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office,  where 
we  are  forced  to  hear  the  majority 
of  the  negative  feedback  concern¬ 
ing  the  paper.  Of  course,  if  we 
were  subject  to  any  one  office,  we 
wouldn’t  be  a  student  newspa¬ 
per.  But,  we  are  a  student  news¬ 
paper  and  would  like  to  be  treated 
as  such.  The  editors  struggle  with 
classes,  employment,  and  this 
newspaper.  We  feel  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  essential  if  the  PNC 
staff  is  to  understand  and 
empathize  with  our  operations. 

Our  policy  is  this:  when  you 
send  us  something,  we  have  a 


legal  right  and  an  obligation  to  the 
students  to  correct  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  to  follow  our  stylistic 
guidelines.  If  you  can’t  handle 
that,  then  don’t  expect  to  be 
catered  to.  After  all,  both  the  staff 
of  this  newspaper  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  staff  have  the  same  task 
before  us:  our  job  is  to  shed  light, 
and  not  to  master. 

As  a  staff,  we  are  happy  to  see 
that  many  students  are  seemingly 
taking  more  of  a  positive  stance 
concerning  their  newspaper  and 
also  utilizing  its  capabili¬ 
ties  to  a  much  greater 
extent. 

Remember,  if  you  have  a  con¬ 
cern  about  the  Spectator  or  any¬ 
thing  else  on  campus,  you  have  a 
right  to  make  your  voice  heard. 
We  invite  letters  and  questions  to 
be  sent  directly  to  our  office  and 
we  will  gladly  publish  them,  in 
their  original  form,  as  an  open 
forum,  on  this  page. 
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rights  on  campus. 

Just  like  the  police,  the 
Spectator  has  a  legal  and  ethical 
obligation  to  protect  those  parties 
who  come  forward  from  retalia¬ 
tion.  Because  of  libel  issues,  the 
Spectator  would  like  to  clarify  that 
we  are  not  making  accusations. 

The  Spectator  will  continue 
to  provide  the  Police  Beat  in  each 
issue.  We  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  feature  is  an  ever- 
changing  entity  and  we  will  strive 
to  make  sure  that  what  you  see  on 
page  six  of  this  issue,  may  not  be 
what  you  see  in  later  issues. 

We  want  to  include  the  things 
most  important  to  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  We  feel  we  have  done 
our  best  in  gauging  opinion  and 
attempting  to  reflect  the  issues 
brought  before  us.  But,  like  the 
issues,  opinion  is  alway$  changing 
and  we  invite  any  comments, 
question,  and/or  criticism. 


Feedback  is  important  to  the  ends 
we  wish  to  pursue.  Forum  ought 
to  be  open  and  responsive.  There 
is  no  malicious  intent  or  bias  on 
our  parts.  The  opinions  we  reflect 
are  an  attempt  to  understand, 
reflect,  and  vocalize  on  behalf  of 
students  who  may  not  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Remember  that  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  tax  money  pay  for  the 
services  available  to  us  on  cam¬ 
pus.  There  should  be  no  resis¬ 
tance  by  individuals  who  owe 
each  individual  student,  faculty 
member  and  staff  accountability 
for  their  own  actions  and  ensure 
that  the  campus  is  safe  and  opera¬ 
tional  for  everyone  who  studies  or 
works  her. 

So,  the  Beat  must  go  on  in  the 
way  it  has  until  we  are  able  to 
change  it.  We  hope  students 
actively  participate  in  trying  to  do 
the  same. 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

I  hear  a  lot  of  people  complaining  about 
women’s  history  and  feminism.  In  every 
single  class  I  have  had,  there  have  been 
many  men  and  women  who  wish  not  to  talk 
about  women,  homosexuals,  and/or  sex. 
There  is  a  request  not  to  touch  upon  such 
issues  due  to  their  unimportance  or  the 
embarrassment  they  cause. 

First  of  all,  we  are  in  college;  we  are  all 
adults  by  virtue  of  our  age  aLne.  Sexuality 
and  other  issues  involving  gender  and 
expression  are  important  parts  of  all  life.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  history,  used  by 
many  authors  as  metaphors  or  legitimate 
ways  to  look  into  the  human  mind.  It  deter¬ 
mines  our  society,  the  way  we  think,  and  the 
intellectual  pursuits  we  entertain.  Yet,  some 
think  it  ought  to  be  ignored,  others  become 
emotionally  and  visibly  upset  by  this  discus¬ 
sion.  My  question  is  “why?”  Why  are  sex¬ 
ual  expression  and  the  rights  of  sexual 
minorities  so  terrible? 

I  love  to  sit  through  class  and  hear  the 
opinions  of  other  individuals,  whether  I 
agree  with  them  or  not,  but  when  it  comes  to 
my  own  or  other’s  legitimate  interpretations 
of  works,  it  is  often  ignored  or  “booed”  out 
of  the  classroom  setting. 

I  came  here  for  diversity  and  yet,  I  am 
still  being  spoon-fed  the  same  information  I 
was  in  high  school.  I’m  in  classes  with  peo¬ 
ple  a  great  deal  older  than  myself  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  different  backgrounds,  but  my 
expression  is  being  curtailed.  I  came  here 
for  diversity,  not  stagnant,  base  readings. 

I’ve  taken  Women’s  Issues,  Great  Issues, 
philosophy,  literature,  sociology,  psycholo¬ 
gy,  and  other  independent  thinking  classes. 
The  end  is  almost  entirely  the  same;  certain 
people  refuse  to  deal  with  women,  homo¬ 
sexuals,  and  sex.  Worse  yet,  professors  who 
do  so  are  often  negatively  labeled  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  so  are  chastised. 

Believe  it  or  not,  people  do  think  when 
they  write.  People  do  use  imagery, 
metaphors,  and  personification  to  describe. 
Many  disadvantaged  groups,  or  those  who 
understand  their  plight,  do  disguise  their 


MAKE  YOUR 
VOICE  HEARD ! 


writing  in  order  to  deal  with  issues  consid¬ 
ered  taboo  long  ago. 

Most  of  us  do  spend  the  same  $300  on 
classes  and  are  thereby  guaranteed  an  equal 
right  to  expression. 

Another  issue  I’d  like  to  raise  deals  exclu¬ 
sively  with  feminism.  Most  individuals 
define  feminism  in  very  negative  words. 
I’ve  often  said  it  is  the  “F”  word  of  our  gen¬ 
eration  and  it’s  politically  correct  to  dismiss 
feminism  today.  However,  there  are  many 
students  and  staff  who  define  it  without 
knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  Many 
more  refuse  to  admit  that  they  have  no 
understanding  of  history  in  general,  let 
alone  women’s  history.  Yet,  I’ve  heard  some 
women  say  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  door 
opened  for  them  by  a  cute  guy  than  it  is  to 
have  freedom.  And  that’s  the  problem;  we 
equate  feminism  with  a  lack  of  sexual 
expression. 

I  wish  we  didn’t  have  to  assign  months  of 
ti  e  year  to  specifically  studying  one  group 
of  individuals  because  they  are  a  minority, 
but  as  of  now,  we  do  need  to  have  them.  I 
really  would  rather  not  have  people  treated 
unjustly  because  of  the  hue  of  their  skin,  or 
the  genitals  they  are  bom  with,  or  based  on 
whom  they  decide  to  engage  with  in  sex. 
But,  we  do  have  such  minorities  who  are 
often  left  out  and  we  must  not  simply  toler¬ 
ate,  we  must  try  to  learn  how  we  can  correct 
an  unjust  system.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
understand  that  we  are  all  results  of  our  cul¬ 
ture,  our  definitions  of  things  and  people  are 
bound  by  it. 

So  here’s  my  answer,  since  it  is,  after  all. 
Women’s  History  Month.  The  ideals  of 
equality  are  to  give  a  voice  to  everyone. 
Whether  that  voice  is  based  on  intelligent 
understanding  is  left  up  to  individual  cases, 
but  we  still  have  a  right  to  express  ourselves. 
Some  of  us  see  sexuality  and  issues  of  gen¬ 
der,  sexual,  or  racial  inequity  where  others 
do  not.  That’s  okay,  college  and  life  are  all 
about  understanding  new  things.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  when  some,  maybe  many,  of  us  push 
our  own  intolerance  for  something  on  oth¬ 
ers.  That  leads  to  a  failure  to  communicate 
and  then  a  totalitarian,  not  to  mention 
unfair,  state,  neither  of  which  I  wish  to  have. 


Cast  your  vote  for  2001-2002  student 
government  representatives 

.In 


Voting  begins  Monday,  April  2  in  the  LSF  Cafeteria  and  ends  on  Friday,  April 

6 

Questions?  Comments?  Contact  student  government  at  ext.  5330  or  stop  by 
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Horoscopes 

by  Madame  Jessica 
Resident  Psychic 
Assisted  by  Tarot  Card 
specialist.  Madam  Kristi 


Pisces  (February  19  - 
March  20):  “I  think  I  did  it 
again...”  How 
many  times 
will  it  take 
|  you  to  make 
the  same  mis¬ 
take  before  you  learn  any¬ 
thing?  Don’t  eat  yellow 
snow,  don’t  spit  into  the 
wind,  and  if  you  don’t  want 
him/her,  don’t  play  games. 
It  may  be  fun  now,  but  in 
the  long  run,  people  only 
end  up  with  broken  hearts. 
Lucky  song:  “Oops...  I  Did 
it  Again”  (Britney  Spears) 

Aries  (March  21  -  April 

19) :  “Nobody  likes  you 
when  you’re  twenty- 

three...”  You 
agree  with  the 
boys  of  Blink 
and  the  Toys  R 
Us  kids  :  it’s 
no  fun  to  grow  up.  But  at 
your  age,  responsibility  is 
peeking  around  every  cor¬ 
ner.  You  are  the  type  of 
person  who  likes  to  have 
fun  now  and  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences  later.  This  may 
work  for  you  now,  but 
eventually  you  will  have  to 
learn  to  be  responsible. 
Maybe  now  is  a  good  time 
to  start.  Lucky  song: 
“What’s  My  Age  Again?” 
(Blink  182) 

Taurus  (April  20  -  May 

20) :  “Down  at  the  end  of 
Lonely  Street...”  We  all  get 

lonely  every 
now  and 
then.  Some 
of  us  just 
visit  the 
“Heartbreak  Hotel”  more 
often  than  others.  Since 
you  are  a  frequent  visitor,  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  a  way 
to  avoid  it.  Unfortunately, 
heartbreak  is  unavoidable. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  it 
is  to  just  move  on.  Look  at 
the  good  things  in  your  life 
instead  of  the  bad.  Lucky 
song:  “Heartbreak  Hotel” 
(Elvis  Presley) 

Gemini  (May  21  -  June 
20):  “Your  job’s  a  joke, 
you’re  broke...”  Is  this  the 
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way  life  is 
supposed  to 
be?  No,  it 
will  get  better. 
After  you  get 
your  degree,  the  days  of 
working  a  40  hour  work 
week  and  then  suffering  1 2 
hours  per  week  of  Statistics 
and  Philosophy  will  turn  in 
to  50  hours  of  work  (salary 
of  course),  but  a  new  set  of 
worries.  Everything  will 
work  out  for  the  best.  At 
least  you  will  have  a  job 
that  you  like,  and  you’ll 
always  have  your  friends! 
Lucky  song:  “I’ll  Be  There 
For  You”  (The  Rembrandts) 

Cancer  (June  2 1  -  July  22): 
“All  I’m  ready  to  do  is  have 
some  fun...”  How  many 
weeks  left  until  Spring 
Break?  Don’t 
worry,  it’s 
coming  soon 
enough.  Just 
survive  until 
then  and  enjoy  a  week  of 
no-classes  or  maybe  a 
vacation.  After  a  week  of 
relaxation,  you  should  be 
ready  to  tackle  what  is  left 
of  the  semester  with  no 
problem.  Lucky  song: 
“Ready  to  Run”  (The  Dixie 
Chicks) 

Leo  (July  23  -  August  22): 
“Slowly  make  you  lose 
your  mind...”  You  have 
been  doing 
more  than  just 
driving  in  the 
fast  lane:  you 
are  living 
there.  Be  careful,  it  can  get 
dangerous  on  that  side  of 
the  road.  Maybe  every 
once  in  a  while  you  should 
see  what  it’s  like  in  the  slow 
lane.  Just  relax  for  a  while 
and  take  some  time  for 
yourself.  Who  knows,  you 
might  enjoy  it.  Lucky 
song:  “Life  in  the  Fast 
Lane”  (The  Eagles) 

Virgo  (August  23 
September  22):  “I  want 
something  else  to  get  me 
through  this...”  If  you  want 
a  completely 
charmed  life 
as  opposed  to 
a  semi- 
charmed  life, 
then  your  gonna  have  to 
make  some  changes.  I 
won’t  list  them  here  for 
everyone  to  read,  but  you 


know  what  I’m  talking 
about.  Semi-charmed  isn’t 
too  bad,  but  everyone  can 
always  use  improvement. 
So  get  your  butt  out  there 
and  turn  on  the  charm! 
Lucky  song:  “Semi- 
Charmed  Life”  (Third  Eye 
Blind) 

Libra  (September  23  - 
October  22):  “There  goes 
my  hero,  watch  him  as  he 
goes...”  It’s  nice  to  have  a 
role  model, 
but  don’t  just 
sit  back  and 
watch  every¬ 
one  else 
accomplish  everything. 
Get  out  there  and  make 
something  happen.  Not 
only  is  the  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  great,  but  you 
may  end  up  being  a  hero 
for  someone  else.  Lucky 
song:  “My  Hero”  (Foo 
Fighters) 

Scorpio  (October  23  - 
November  21):  “Where  the 
whiskey  drowns  and  the 
beer  chases  my  blues 
away...”  I’m 
not  one  to 
bash  a  good 
excuse  for  a 
beer,  but  you 
need  to  cheer  up.  Those 
friends  in  low  places  aren’t 
there  to  watch  you  cry  in 
your  beer.  They  are  there 
to  watch  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  and  then  tell  you 
that  you  didn’t  look  like  a 
fool.  So,  dry  those  tears 
and  let  your  friends  have  a 
good  time!!  Lucky  song: 
“Friends  in  Low  Places” 
(Garth  Brooks) 

Sagittarius  (November  22 
-  December  21):  “It’s  just 
one  of  those  days  when  you 
don’t  want  to  wake  up...” 

Uh  oh.  Be 
prepared  for  a 
month  of 
some  tough 
days.  These 
days  won’t  necessarily  be 
unlucky.  However,  expect 
some  bad  days  ahead.  You 
know...  you  get  out  of  bed 
and  stub  your  toe;  you  for¬ 
get  your  lunch  because 
your  late  for  work;  your  car 
breaks  down  on  your  way 
to  school;  then  after  driving 
for  45  minutes  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  class  is  canceled;  you 
get  a  speeding  ticket  on  the 
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CAPRICORN 


way  home;  and  when  you 
get  there,  you  lock  your 
keys  in  the  car;  and  just  as 
you  are  about  to  break  a 
window  to  get  into  your 
house,  you  find  out  that 
someone  already  has 
stolen  almost  everything 
you  own.  You  know,  one  of 
those  days.  Lucky  song: 
“Break  Stuff”  (Limp 
Bizkit) 

Capricorn  (December  22  - 
January  19):  “Twenty- 
twenty-twenty-four  hours 
to  go...”  It’s  been  a  tough 
couple  of 
weeks  for 
you,  having  to 
start  a  new 
semester  of 
school.  You  just  want  to 
kick  back,  relax,  and  ignore 
your  homework  for  a  while. 
Trust  me,  I  understand.  I 
suggest  all  you  Capricorns 
out  there  take  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion.  Don’t  put  it  off  any¬ 
more.  Get  a  couple  friends 
together  and  take  a  long 
weekend  removed  from 
your  hectic  schedule.  Veg 
out  every  couple  of  days 
and  enjoy  Jerry  Springer  or 
Oprah.  Hey,  they  both 
make  you  realize  that  your 
life  is  pretty  good.  Just 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  taking 
a  whole  twenty-four  hours 
to  do  absolutely  nothing! 
It’s  a  new  thing  for  you  to 
do,  but  take  my  advice:  just 
do  it.  Lucky  song:  “I  Want 
to  be  Sedated”  (The 
Ramones) 

Aquarius  (January  20  - 
February  18):  “Sanitation, 
Expiration  date,  Question 
Everything?  Or  shut  up 
and  be  the  victim  of  author¬ 
ity...”  Okay,  it 
might  seem  a 
little  harsh, 
but  as  usual 
you’re  com¬ 
plaining  is  getting  on 
everyone’s  nerves.  Even 
your  own.  So,  what  you 
need  to  do  is  to  step  out  of 
line.  You  like  being  differ¬ 
ent;  in  the  minority  so  to 
speak.  You’re  not  as  much 
of  a  victim  as  you  think  you 
are.  Stand  up  for  yourself. 
Don’t  let  your  professors, 
your  boss,  your  friends, 
and  your  significant  others 
push  you  around.  Screw 
‘em  all  and  move  on  and 


learn  to  evolve.  My 
advice:  buy  a  new 

wardrobe  or  treat  yourself 
with  a  trip  to  Chicago.  It 
would  be  great  for  you  to 
meet  and  enjoy  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  new  people.  You’re 
problem  is  that  you  are  ter¬ 
ribly  bored  with  the  people 
around  you.  Move  on  and 
make  sure  you  question  the 
motives  of  everyone 
around  you.  I’m  just 
Warning  you  now.  Lucky 
Song:  “Warning”  (Green 
Day) 
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Read  Your 
Fortune 


“Love  thy  neighbor 
and  the  love  will  be 
returned  to  you 
tenfold.” 
Lucky  numbers:  5, 
10, 14,  22,  24,  69 

by  Madam 
Helga 

February 
and  March 
are  months 
of  love,  but 
do  not  be  fooled,  my  children; 
with  love,  coihes  deceit  and 
power.  Do  not  let  yourself 
swoon  so  easily.  Make  the  per¬ 
son  you  are  interested  in  work 
for  you. 

Make  sure  cupid’s  arrow 
shoots  you  in  the  right  place. 
Love  is  your  goal,  not  lust. 
Fulfill  only  the  dreams  you 
really  desire,  Capricorn.  Do 
not  be  led  astray!  Always 
make  sure  you  treat  the  ones 
you  love  with  respect  and  let 
them  help  guide  you. 

Relax  with  the  one  you  love 
or  very  close  friends, 
Capricorn.  Night  clubbing  and 
bars  are  obviously  not  working 
for^iou,  so  try  to  meet  a  nice 
individual  on  your  own  terms. 

The  rest  of  the  signs  are 
also  ready  for  love,  as  well. 
However,  remember:  the  plan¬ 
ets  are  in  great  chaos  now,  so 
take  things  slowly  at  first  and 
things  will  work  out  in  the 
long  run. 

Madam  Helga  is  here  for 
you,  if  you  have  any  questions 
about  money,  love,  or  your  life, 
send  them  via  e-mail  to  the 
Spectator  or  drop  a  written 
copy  off  in  LSF-103. 

For  entertainment  purposes  only 
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Celebrating 

Women 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Simone 
deBeauvoir,  Sojourner  Truth, 
and  Maya  Angelou  are  names 
recognized  by  any  individual 
interested  in  history,  however 
their  accomplishments  have  also 
become  synonymous  with 
Women’s  History  Month.  But, 
Women’s  History  Month  is  not 
dedicated  exclusively  to  those 
individuals  whose  works  have 
immortalized  them  in  the  public 
imagination,  it  is  also  a  time 
devoted  to  understanding  indi¬ 
viduals  often  left  out  of  history. 
Their  accomplishments  have 
transformed  our  lives  and  many 
are  not  even  aware  of  their 
importance.  Thus,  the  National 
Women’s  History  Project,  the 
group  formed  in  1980  who  lob¬ 
bied  congress  to  create  Women’s 
History  Month,  establishes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  theme  in  March  to  honor 
the  particular  achievements  of 
women.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Celebrating  Women  of  Courage 
and  Vision.” 

The  NWHP  decided  on  this 
theme  because  it  “emphasizes 
the  joy  in  recognizing  women’s 
accomplishments.  By  honoring 
women’s  courage  and  vision,  we 
set  a  standard  for  ourselves  and 
provide  a  beacon  of  inspiration 
for  future  generations.” 

Each  year  the  NWHP  high¬ 


lights  the  accomplishments  of 
particular  women  who  have  set  a 
standard  for  excellence  in  creat¬ 
ing,  fighting  for  rights,  and  the 
ability  to  envision  a  new  future. 
The  NWHP  is  a  non-profit  orga¬ 
nization  dedicated  to  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  celebrating  the  diverse 
and  historic  accomplishments  of 
women  by  providing  information 
and  educational  material  and 
programs. 


tribal  organization  devoted  to 
developing  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  resources  of  Indians. 
Raised  by  her  grandparents  with 
traditional  Comanche  values, 
Harris  has  been  politically  active 
all  of  her  life.  She  has  crusaded 
for  the  rights  of  children  and 
women,  and  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  discrimination. 

Shirley  Jackson  (born  1946) 
Physicist. 

Jackson  is  the  former  head  of  the 


The  inspiring  characters 
of  these  women  are  honored 
for  their  own  achievements.  Each  time  a  girl  opens  a  book 
inspirational  value  of  work,  and  reads  a  womanless  history 

f ey  rcpre'  she  leams  slle  is  worth  less." 

sent  the  best  of  women.  „  ...  .  _  ,  , 

They  have  not  been  histori-  ”  Fading  at  Fairness  by  Myra 
cally  recognized  for  their  ^^d  David  Sadker 
lives;  they  are  “every- 
woman”  and  their  lives  illustrate 
that  the  work  of  all  other  women 
is  not  done  in  vain. 

“They  share  the  special  qual¬ 
ity  of  fearless  tenacity,  which  has 
made  them  role  models  for  all  of 
us,”  states  the  NWHP. 

The  following  are  the  NWHP’s 
selection  honoring  as  important 
women  in  history.  Most  are 
more  modem  examples  of  cre¬ 
ative  force  and  dynamic  energy. 

The  profiles  are  written  by 
NWHP  staff  and  can  be  found  on 
their  website:  www.nwhp.org  If 
you  would  like  to  learn  “  more 
about  the  project  or  you  have  any 
questions,  please  visit  them  on 
the  web. 

LaDonna  Harris  (born  1931) 

Political  activist  for  social  justice. 

Harris  is  the  President  and 
Founder  of  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity,  a  national  multi- 


United  States  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  where 
she  reaffirmed  the  agency’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  public  health  and 
safety.  She  is  the  first  female 
African-American  to  receive  a 
doctorate  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Dr.  Jackson’s  out¬ 


standing  leadership  in  education, 
science  and  public  policy 
demonstrates  the  capability  of 
women  to  be  leaders  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology. 

Maya  Lin  (born  1960) 
Artist,  Architect 

As  the  designer  of  two  of 
America’s  most  powerful  monu¬ 
ments  -The  Civil  Rights 
Memorial  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama  and  The  Vietnam 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Lin  has  distinguished  her¬ 
self  as  the  most  acclaimed 
site-specific  architect  of 
contemporary  America. 
Because  of  her  concern  for 
environmental  issues,  she 
j  uses  recycled,  living  or  nat¬ 
ural  materials  and  focuses 
on  sustainable  and  site-sensitive 
design  solutions. 

Ellen  Ochoa  (bom  1958) 
Engineer,  inventor,- astronaut. 
As  an  astronaut  and"  researcher 
of  advanced  optical  information 
systems,  Ochoa  flew  her  first 
shuttle  mission  in  1993  as  a 
Mission  Specialist  with  the 
Discovery  crew,  conducting 
atmospheric  and  solar  studies  in 
order  to  .  better  understand  the 
effect  of  solar  activity  on  the 
Earth’s  climate  and  environment. 
The  first  Hispanic  woman  to  be 
named  as  an  astronaut,  she  has 
logged  over  500  hours  in  space. 
Esther  Peterson  (1906-1997) 
Consumer  advocate  and  labor 
activist. 

Peterson  worked  throughout  her 
life  for  consumer  protection, 
improved  labor  conditions  for 
American  workers  and  equal 


opportunity  for  American 
women.  Because  of  her  work, 
working  women  have  a  legal 
right  to  equal  pay  and  food 
labels,  by  law,  now  list  the  exact 
amount  and  the  nutritional  con¬ 
tent.  She  served  four  U.S. 
Presidents  in  various  capacities, 
including  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  Vice-Chair  of  the 
first  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

Lillian  Smith  (1897-1966) 
Author  and  civil  rights  advocate. 
Honored  in  1956  by  the  women 
who  organized  the  Montgomery 
bus  boycott,  Smith  was  one  of 
the  nation’s  strongest  European- 
American  voices  in  exposing  the 
vicious  ways  that  racism 
destroys  the  human  spirit.  She 
used  her  stellar,  writing  talent 
and  class  privilege  to  expose  and 
challenge  racism.  Smith  co-pub- 
lished  the  literary  magazine 
South  Today  to  help  give  voice  to 
progressive  black  and  white 
southern  writers. 

The  above  group  from  the 
NWHP  illustrates  why  it  is 
essential  to  understand  and  leam 
the  role  of  women  in  all  of  our 
lives. 

“History  must  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  girls,  knowing 
women’s  achievements  expands 
their  sense  of  what  is  possible. 
For  all  of  us,  knowledge  of 
women’s  strengths  and  contribu¬ 
tions  builds  respect  and  nourish¬ 
es  self  esteem  -  crucial  to  all 
children  and  adults  now, 
and  in  the  years  to 
come,” 


Education  Bridges  the  Gap 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Information  provided  and  quotes 
gathered  by  Campus  Relations 


Purdue  University  North 
Central  welcomes  two  visiting 
professors,  Dr.  Balazs  Hamori 
and  Dr.  Katalin  Szabo,  from 
Budapest  University  of 


Economic  Sciences  and 
Public  Administration 
(BUESPA).  The  two 
hope  to  enlighten  Purdue  stu¬ 
dents  about  Hungary  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Chancellor  James  Dworkin 
works  in  co-operation  with 
Budapest  University  and  met  this 


Attention  Students! 


Looking  for  a  job  which  lets  you  work  around  your  school 
schedule?  We  have  several  part-time  and  full-time  day  & 
evening  positions  paying  $7-$11/hr. 

We  offer  the  following: 

*Paid  Training 
*Paid  Vacations/Holidays 
*Optional  Saturdays 
*Health/Life/Dental/401  (k) 
*lncentives/Raises 
*Supervisory/Mgt.  Positions 

1  (888)  801-JOBS 
jobs@americailcorp.com 
Just  minutes  North  of  Campus! 


husband-and-wife  team  while 
teaching  there.  This  exchange 
brings  new  diversity  and  under¬ 
standing  to  the  small  PNC  cam¬ 
pus. 

“Balasz  and  Kati  bring  with 
them  a  unique  perspective  to 
share  with  our  community,”  PNC 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  said. 
“They  have  witnessed  and 
participated  in  the  remarkable 
political,  economic,  social, 
and  technological  transforma¬ 
tions  in  their  Eastern 
European  home¬ 
land.” 

They  are  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in 
education  and 
how  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  able  to 
find  solutions  to 
the  diverse  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social 
problems  they  face. 

Northwest  Indiana 
seems  to  be  a  great 
place  to  discover 
how  the  United 
States  deals  with 
such  large  issues. 
Communications 
and  cultural  expres¬ 
sion  is  also  an  area 
for  interest  of  the  two,  who 
hope  to  gauge  how  emotions 
and  economics  impact  each 
other.  PNC  hopes  to  offer 
a  station  to  evaluate  such 
ideas. 

The  two  professors  have 


been  to  Indiana  several  times; 
they  have  worked  with  Indiana 
University  and  have  been  to  the . 
West  Lafayette  campus  several 
times  over  the  years. 

This  spring  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  leam,  as  well  as 
teach.  They  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  meeting  and  talking  with 
people  in  the  the  community  as 
well  as  at  PNC.  They  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  very 
involved  in  the  campus  and  have 
already  participated  in  Michigan 
City’s 
Unity 
Breakfast 
and  attend¬ 
ed  several 
PNC 
events. 
Szabo  and 
Hamori 
will  be 
speaking 
to  classes 
and  partic¬ 
ipating  in 
different 
campus 
activities, 
but  are 
also  mak¬ 
ing  them¬ 
selves  available  to  speak  to  com¬ 
munity  groups. 

“We  want  to  be  involved  with  the 
communities,  to  speak  to  people, 
hear  their  opinions,  and  know 
what  they  are  thinking,”  Szabo 
said. 


Hungarian  Professors  visit 
PNC.  (PNC  Photo/Campus 
Relations) 
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SC  UTR 

Strategic  -  Commuting  - 
lacteal  »  R«cor. 


obstacles 
with  fly¬ 
ing  colors 
with  the 
exception 
of  one. 

The 
Jungle 
Gym,  fea- 
t  u  r  i  n  g 
slippery 
slopes', 
swinging 
apparatus¬ 
es,  and 
monkey 
bars  (the 
Pentagon 
refused  to 
define  this 
particular 
obstacle 
for  securi¬ 
ty  rea¬ 
sons),  pro¬ 
vided  the 
ultimate 
test  for 
this  new 
creation. 

Though  disappointed  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  S.C.U.T.R.  to  complete 
this  final  obstacle,  officials  have 


exclaimed  that  nothing,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  technologically 
advanced,  could  possibly  com¬ 


plete  such 
an  intense 
undertaking. 

General- 
Intern  Joe 
Romper, 
Pentagon 
official, 
has  been 
selected  as 
the 
spokesper¬ 
son  for  the 
United 
States 
Army  on 
all  matters 
dealing 
with  the 
S.C.U.T.R. 
When 
asked 
about  the 
benefits  of 
the  vehi¬ 
cle,  G.I. 
Joe 
Romper 
empha¬ 
sized  its  simplistic  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  manufacturing.  Romper 
noted,  “Because  of  its  simple 


design,  the  S.C.U.T.R.  is  very 
cost-efficient.  At  $10,000  per 
nut  and  bolt,  this  is  exactly  the 
type  of  advancement  the  army 
needs.  I  mean,  come  on, 
$  1 0,000  is  nuts.” 

Because  of  the  complicated 
process  involved  in  operating  the 
apparatus,  intense  training  will 
need  to  be  completed  before  a 
soldier  can  be  issued  a 
S.C.U.T.R.  Romper  explained, 
“It  may  look  relatively  simple  to 
operate,  but  it  is  not  a  child’s  toy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
confidential  engineering  stage  of 
its  design,  my  youngest  son 
came  across  the  schematic  for 
the  S.C.U.T.R.  Not  realizing  its 
full  potential,  he  of  course 
expressed  his  desire  to  haye  one. 
Children  can  be  so  young  some¬ 
times.” 

According  to  Romper,  the 
S.C.U.T.R.  will  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  2001.  All 
qualified  members  of  infantry 
will  receive  one  with  their  other 
authorized  gear.  Romper  boast¬ 
ed  of  the  army’s  accomplish¬ 
ment,  “And  they  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Military 
Intelligence.” 


*  After  Vice-President  Richard  Cheney  suffered  from  several  heart  attacks. 
President  George  W.  Bush  proposed  a  replacement  in  front  of  Congressional 
members  on  Monday.  With  the  “reality  shows”  now  all  over  TV  Bush  was 
confused  when  he  saw  an  episode  of  “The  Three  Stooges.”  Assuming  the 
three  men  were  real,  he  proposed  Curly  take  over  Cheney’s  position  if  he 
became  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  “He’s  like  Rudy  from  “Survivor,”  only 
more  better.” 

*  A  frantic  call  went  into  the  New  Buffalo,  MI  police  department  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  by  man  who  was  upset  after  a  thief  broke  into  his  home  and  stole  his 
Feb.  issue  of  Penthouse.  The  man  told  the  station’s  operator,  “What  am  1 
going  to  do  for  Valentine’s  Day  now?  All  I  have  left  is  Playboy.  What  am  I 
supposed  to  do  with  those,  read  the  articles?” 


News  Briefs 

Item  of  the  day: 
Penthouse  thief 

•  706  Atlantic  Street 

A  50-year-old  man  reported 
someone  stole  his  February  issue 
of  Penthouse  magazine  from  his 

apartment. 


by  Chris  Baros 
Asst.  Editor 

In  an  effort  to  cut  back  on  mil¬ 
itary  spending,  the  newly  inau¬ 
gurated  Bush  administration 
unveiled  a  new  secret  weapon  in 
the  war  against  communism  on 
Friday,  Feb.  16. 

The  new  device,  previously 
known  to  top  security  officials  as 
“Operation  Peddle,”  has  been 
hailed  by  military  officials  as 
“the  greatest  technological 
advance  since  the  Bradley  Troop 
Transport  System.” 

The  new  weapon  has  been 
given,  in  typical  military  fash¬ 
ion,  a  unique  acronym  to  display 
its  purpose.  S.CU.T.R.,  or 
Strategic-Commuting- 
Undercover-Tactical-Recon,  has 
been  tested  in  specially  designed 
facilities  across  the  United 
States.  The  facilities,  code 
named  “Playgrounds,”  offered 
military  officials  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  new  vehicles  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  different  combat  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  situations  included 
sandy  terrain  and  various  obsta¬ 
cle  courses. 

The  S.C.U.T.R.  passed  all 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Valentine’s  Day  moves  all  of 
us,  but  some  of  us  are  willing  to 
do  more  in  the  name  of  love. 
Many  husbands  and  boyfriends 
buy  expensive  jewelry,  candy 
hearts,  and  cute  stuffed  animals, 
bringing  their  loved  ones  to 
tears.  John  Cox  is  no  ordinary 
man,  however. 

On  a  frigid  PNC  campus,  Cox 
decided  to  expose  all  for  his 
love.  Taking  the  idea  of 
Valentine’s  Day  and  morphing  it 
into  some  strange  Seinfeld-ish 
episode,  Cox  thought  of  the  best 
way  to  impress  the  woman  he 
loved. 

“I  just  looked  over  across  the 
parking  lot  and  caught  the  figure 
of  the  man  who  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  me  for  several  days,”  Missy 
Juggs,  the  object  of  Cox’s  affec¬ 
tion,  stated.  “If  he  thought  this 
was  a  way  to  show  me  what  is 
deep  in  his  heart,  he  only 
ensured  that  I  wouldn’t  ever 
speak  to  him.” 

The  incident  occurred  when 
Cox  followed  Juggs  from  her 
home  to  school.  He  parked 


across  from  her  vehicle  and 
slowly  walked  near  a  tree,  taking 
off  his  shirt  first.  At  that  point, 
witnesses  reported  they  could 
see  an  outline  of  a  heart  shaved 
out  of  his  chest  hair.  He  then 
turned  around,  illustrating 
had  the  same  design  shaved 
out  of  the  dark,  black 
back  and  shoulder  hair. 
Removing  his  pants 
and  underwear,  he 
exposed  more 

“designs  of  love.” 

Cox,  who 

later  picked  up  by 
campus  police, 

reported  he  just  want¬ 
ed  to  be  in  Juggs’  heart 
forever. 

“I  wanted  Missy  to  know 
how  I  felt  about  her.  I  had  no 
idea  it  would  get  out  of  control 
like  this.  I  know  she  loves  me 
and  I  love  her  with  all  my  body 
and  heart.” 

Passers  by  were  most  upset 
that  the  man,  who  is  reported  to 
have  a  “slight  beer  gut,”  began  a 
silly  dance  with  his  stomach. 

Freshman  Sarah  Lee  stated, 
“It  was  rather  rhythmic,  it  drew 
me  in.  When  I  saw  the  woman 


on  the  other  side  of  the  parking 
lot  was  upset,  I  snapped  out  of  it. 
It  was  so  ridiculous;  I  just  could¬ 
n’t  stop  laughing.  Anyway,  I 
thought  it  was  sweet,  she  had  no 
reason  to 
b 


he 


upset.  I 
mean,  I  don’t 
like  old,  hairy,  fat,  ugly  men,  but 
if  I  did,  he’d  be  at  the  top  of  my 
list  of  men  to  date.” 

At  the  top  of  the  list  he  was... 
for  police  that  is.  Cox  was 
picked  up  for  lewd  behavior, 
indecent  exposure  and  causing  a 
scene. 

Police  officer  Mike  Wiggum 
stated  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 


situation,  “Valentine’s  Day  really 
brings  out  the  worst  in  people.  It 
was  funny,  but  embarrassing  for 
all  of  us  single,  hairy  men  He  just 
sets  a  bad  example.” 

Juggs,  very  shaken  up  by  the 
situation,  was  unable  to  com¬ 
ment  much  upon  the  incident, 
but  did  report  to  the  Spectator 
staff  that  something  had  to  be 
done  and  she  would  be  filing  a 
formal  complaint  and  restrain- 
order  against  Cox. 

Through  tears  of  pain  and 
Juggs  stated,  “I  am  not  a 
superficial  person.  I  think  nice 
gestures  by  men  can  be  very 
romantic.  I  just  don’t  think  one 
ought  to  take  off  their  shirt  if 
they  have  that  much  hair.  If  he 
was  cute  and  carved  a  heart  on 
his  chest  and  back,  I  would’ve 
gone  out  with  him,  but  I  am  just 
too  shocked  and  horrified  to  deal 
with  him  anymore  after  this.” 

No  one  could  account  for  how 
the  man  was  able  to  shave  his 
back,  and  he  refused  to  comment 
on  the  method.  His  lawyer  told 
Spectator  staff  that  they  were 
sure  his  client  would  not  be 
given  jail-time. 

“There  is  not  one  individual, 


who,  in  seeing  the  incident, 
could  honestly  swear  that  my 
client  is  sane.  The  process  of 
adjudication  will  never  happen. 
This  is  a  form  of  free  expression 
protected  by  our  Constitution,” 
said  Cox’s  attorney,  Stephen 
Darrow. 

This  case  has  reached  nation¬ 
al  attention  thanks  to  a  special 
lobbyist  group  for  the  Overly 
Hairy.  A  spokeswoman  for  the 
group  told  reporters  her  opinion 
of  the  situation;  “Valentine’s  Day 
is  easy  for  all  of  the  beautiful 
people  who  have  someone  in 
their  lives,  but  what  about  us?  It 
is  the  most  difficult  day  of  the 
year  for  us.” 

Due  to  the  huge  amount  of 
coverage.  President  George  W. 
Bush,  who  is  reported  to  also 
suffer  from  a  degenerative  condi¬ 
tion  leading  to  excess  back  hair, 
has  agreed  to  meet  with  the  man 
from  Union  Mills,  IN. 

One  PNC  administrator  was 
heard  to  have  said,  “I  can’t  wait 
to  see  Bush  and  Cox  get  togeth¬ 
er.  It  should  be  great  publicity 
for  our  university  and  illustrate 
the  artistic  creativeness  of  our 
students.” 


February  21,  2001 
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Need  Extra  Cash?  Check  these  Out! 


Child  of  Disabled  Military 
Veteran 

If  your  natural  or  adoptive  par¬ 
ent  was  disabled  as  a  result  of 
military  service  or  received  a 
Purple  Heart  or  a  Silver  Star, 
you  may  quality  for  nearly  free 
tuition.  Your  age  and  school  sta¬ 
tus  doesn’t  matter.  If  the 
Veterans  Administration  certi¬ 
fies  your  parent's  disability,  you 
pay  only  $9.50  a  credit  hour  to 
attend  PU/NC  for  up  to  124 
credit  hours  -  enough  for  a 
bachelor's  degree.  You  gan 
receive  free  tuition  if  your  par¬ 
ent  was  classified  as  MIA,  POW 
or  died  as  a  result  of  military 
service.  The  Veterans 


Administration  (317-232-3910) 
has  complete  details. 

Senior  Citizen  Remission 
If  you  are  at  least  60  years  old, 
your  tuition  can  be  reduced  by 
50  percent,  whether  you  are  a 
new  or  current  student.  More 
information  is  available  in  the 
Admissions,  Financial  Aid  or 
Bursar's  offices. 

Alumni  Association 
Scholarships 

Offered  by  the  Purdue  Alumni 
Association-North  Central.  Both 
current  students  (frill-  and  part- 
time)  and  high  school  seniors 
who  plan  to  attend  full-time  can 
apply.  Participation  in  school  or 
community  activities  is  impor¬ 


tant,  as  well  as  potential  for  aca¬ 
demic  success  and  future  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  grade  point  average 
of  3.0.  Up  to  $1,000  is  available 
to  full-time  students;  $500  for 
part-time  study.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Alumni 
Relations  office  each  year.  For 
more  information,  see  the  PAA- 
NC  Web  site,  http://www.pur- 
duenc.edu/alumni/scholar.html 
Harold  C.  Moran  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Current  students  who  have  filed 
a  FAFSA,  have  financial  need, 
attend  at  least  9  credit  hours  a 
semester,  and  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.5  are 
eligible.  Applications  are  avail¬ 


able  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Nursing  Scholarships 
Several  are  available  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  achieved  sopho¬ 
more  status  in  PNC's  Nursing 
program.  Some  we  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need 
and/or  grade  point  average  and 
do  not  require  an  application. 
Others  can  be  applied  for  in 
February-March.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the  Nursing 
Section  office,  ext.  5262. 

Edwin  and  Elsie  Buck 
Scholarship 

Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  or 
English  majors  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  in  Communications  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  apply.  Applications  avail¬ 


able  in  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section  office. 

John  Stanfield  Memorial 
Scholarship 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  by 
the  Letters  and  Languages 
Section  to  a  current  student, 
who  is  an  English  major. 

Other  scholarships  available 
include  Student  Government’s' 
annual  scholarship  and  a  $100 
scholarship  from  Trio  2000. 
Interested  students  should  con¬ 
tact  financial  aid  SWRZ-40  or 
the  individual  offices  awarding 
the  scholarships. 

Make  sure  you  check  out  all 
of  these  possibilities. 


•The  Streak  Continues:  PNC  Construction  Club  Wins  Again 


by  Campus  Relations 

Purdue  University  North 
Central's  Construction  Club 
repeated  its  winning  way$  agam 
this  year.  A  five-member  team 
representing  PNC’s  Construction 
Club  earned  first  place  in  the 
Residential  Construction 

Competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  (NAHB)  at  the 
organization’s  annual  national 
convention,  Feb.  7-11,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

In  addition  to  winning  the 
team  construction  competition, 
the  Construction  Club,  itself, 
took  third  place  in  the 
Outstanding  Student  Chapter 
contest. 

PNC  has  an  outstanding 
record  in  these  two  competitions, 
winning  the  team  competition  in 
1995  and  finishing  second  in 
1996,  1998,  1999  and  2000.  The 
Construction  Club  finished  first 
in  the  Outstanding  Chapter  con¬ 
test  in  1997,  1999  and  2000,  and 
was  second  in  1996  and  1998. 
Individual  students  have  also 
placed  high  in  essay 
competitions. 

In  this  year’s  team  construc¬ 


tion  competition,  PNC  was  pit¬ 
ted  against  16  other  schools 
across  the  country  with  two-year 
construction  management  pro¬ 
grams.  The  PNC  entry  won 
handily,  accord¬ 
ing  to 

Construction 
Club  adviser 
Dave  Burrus, 
assistant  profes¬ 
sor'- of  building 
construction 
management. 

“Our  kids  won 
by  a  big  margin 
this  year,”  Burrus 
said.  “In  fact,  the 
question  period 
after  their  pre¬ 
sentation  went  on 
for  26  minutes. 

The  judges  told 
me  later  that  they 
were  trying  to 
find  a  question 

our  students  - 

couldn’t  handle.” 

Team  members,  who  gave  up 
their  semester  break  and 
Christmas  holidays  to  spend 
more  than  500  hours  completing 
their  .project,  are:  Michaela 
Balfe,  Valparaiso;  Rachel 


Fleeter,  Michigan  City;  Greg 
Gagliano,  Chesterton;  Matt 
Helm,  Crown  Point;  and  Terry 
Levin,  Portage. 

Gagliano,  Construction  Club 


Winning  Construction  Club  with  trophy.  (PNC 
photo/Campus  Relations) 

president,  said  the  students  were 
selected  not  only  for  their  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  but  also  for  their 
leadership  skills  and  ability  to 
work  with  others  under  stressful 
conditions. 

The  stress  comes  because 


teams  are  given  just  21  days  to 
make  specific  improvements  to  a 
residential  floor  plan,  prepare 
new  plans  and  specifications, 
and  develop  an  oral  presentation. 

This  year’s  challenge  came 
from  a  North  Carolina  contrac¬ 
tor  who  had  a  ranch-style  house 
that  was  not  popular  with 
prospective  buyers.  The  students 
were  asked  to  make  12  modifi¬ 
cations,  including  such  things  as 
increasing  space  to  closets,  bed¬ 
rooms  and  the  master  bathroom, 
adding  a  mudroom  and  laundry 
room  on  the  main  floor,  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  side-entry  -  all  to  be 
done  by  increasing  the  total  floor 
space  only  175  square  feet. 

Gagliano  and  Floeter  said  a 
major  benefit  of  participating  in 
the  competition  is  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  attend  the  convention  and 
meet  people  in  the  construction 
industry.  “The  job  fair  alone  was 
worth  all  the  time  we  spent,” 
Gagliano  said. 

The  Outstanding  Student 
Chapter  contest  requires  clubs  to 
submit  entries  detailing  their 
campus,  community,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  and  service  under¬ 
takings. 

The  PNC  Construction  Club 


is  sponsored  by  the  Porter 
County  Builders  Association  and 
participates  in  many  of  that  orga¬ 
nization’s  activities,  such  as  the 
upcoming  Home  and  Garden 
Show.  Among  other  activities 
last  year,  club  members  assisted 
with  construction  of  Michigan 
City’s  Lighthouse  Landing  chil¬ 
dren’s  park,  provided  designs  for 
an  addition  to  the  Porter  County 
Salvation  Army  headquarters, 
and  assisted  with  several  campus 
projects.  Most  club  members  are 
majoring  in  associate  degree 
programs  in  building  construc¬ 
tion  management,  architectural 
technology  or  civil  engineering 
technology.  They  may  also  earn 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  organiza¬ 
tional  leadership  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  with  emphasis  in  one  of  the 
technology  areas. 

The  Outstanding  Chapter 
competition  is  open  to  both  two- 
and  four-year  programs,  so 
PNC’s  third  place  finish  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant,  Prof.  Burrus 
said.  “We  were  competing 
against  schools  like  my  alma 
mater,  Texas  A&M,  which  has 
160  members  in  their  club. 
Our  club  has  about  20 
members.” 


Ask  the  Question  Marquis 


Ask  the  Question  Marquis 
is  a  sporadically  produced 
advice  column,  because 
proper  loving  takes  time. 

It  is  to  be  read  with  a  silly 
French  accent.  The  views 
of  the  Question  Marquis 
are  his  alone  and  are  in 
no  way  to  be  constructed 
as  representative  of  his 
sponsor,  Questia,  you 
American  pigs. 


Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis:  My  girlfriend  seems  distant  lately.  And  I  can  t  get  her  to  take  off  her  sunglasses.  1  wonder  if  she's  seeing  someone  else. 
What  should  I  say  to  her?  -  Paul  in  Dallas 

A-  Ah  mon  amt.  1  think  1  can  help  you  with  this.  Your  female  is  probably  feeling  that  you  spend  more  time  with  the  library  than  her  delicate, 
LZusIrZ.  (,  am  making  the  Assumptions  about  her,  bdt  for  your  sake,  I  hop,,  ha,  .  am  right,  yon  know?.  But  you  are  havtng  many 
research  papers,  correct?  So  you  have  two  options  to  send  you  on  your  path  toward  a  satisfactory  loving  scenario. 

Option  1  When  you  are  writing  the  research  papers,  you  can  save  time  by  going  to  questia.com.  Listen,  this  is  brand  "<*■'«»  can 
skip  all  of  the  tedious  working,  because  the  full  text  of  the  books  and  journal  articles  is  all  online.  Search  for  the  keywords,  h,6hl,ghl ‘*e  " ' 
Also  yooareno,  going  to  believe  this,  but  if  you  want  to  quote  something,  yon  just  click  a  button  and  Quest,,  puts  ,t  ,n  your  paper,  i-«*  U 
and  formats  the  hfhlio^raphy  automatically.  And  right  now  you  can  get  two  days*  of  Questia  free.  So  try  it..When  your  girlfriend  sees  ho»  n 
better  your* papers  become Aind  how  much  more  time  you  have  for  her.  she  wil,  be  looking  a,  you  with  her  naked  eyes  .ha,  seem  to  say,  "Hallo.  I 
like  you.  Much  more  than  I  like  pate  de  fois  gras,"  or  whatever  it  is  these  girls  like  now. 

Option  2.  You  can  challenge  her  to  a  duel. 

Also,  what  are  sunglasses? 


“It  is  the  joke  of  an  imbecile  who  longs  to  have  my  knowledge  and  looks. 

Challenge  the  pig  to  a  duel.” 

Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis:  My  friend  sen,  me  this  photo.  I  don ',  get  it.  Is  i,  a  joke,  or  is  i,  some  deeper  commentary  on  the  effect  oftech- 
nology  on  culture?  -  Cosmo  in  Grand  Rapids 

A:  Is  it  the  joke  of  an  imbecile  who  loogs  to  have  my  knowledge  and  looks.  Challenge  the  pig  to  a  duel. 

Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis:  How  come  you  know  about  computers  and  do,. corns,  bu,  you've  never  heard  of  sunglasses?  -  Michelle  in  Boston 

A:  Oh,  sunglasses.  Of  course  I  know  sunglasses.  1  though,  you  said  "St.  Molasses."  I  am  no,  familiar  with  tha,  one.  The  patron  sain,  of 
sorghum?  What? 


•r™  otto  veto,  ..e  1.  Ilwim. ..  am  4Um  Worm,  .....  ..u  mmpwu. 

www.questia.com  Mai^t**--****^**"^  M»rq  q 


q  u  e  s  t ©a 

Heller  litpers.  Ulster. 


TRIO  2000 


Spring  meetings 

Wed,  March  7 
Wed,  April  1 1 
All  meetings  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
LSF  cafeteria 


Out  2001 

Gay  Campus  Alliance 

Meeting  every  Wednesday 
SWRZ214 
1:00-2:00  p.m. 
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The  Beer  Corner 

Miller  Time  for  the  beer  drinker’s  soul 


Beer  Troubleshooting 


Symptom:  Room  is  upside  down  but  not  spinning 
Problem:  You’re  standing  on  your  head 
Solution:  I  lave  the  keg  wheeled  over  to  you,  prepare  for 
inverted  keg  stand 


Symptom:  Cold  stares  coming  from  everyone  in  room 
Problem:  You  are  holding  the  last  beer 
Solution:  Drink  quickly,  make  new  friends  later 


This  Issue’s  Beer  Quote 
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by  Doug  Elish 
Sports  Editor 

In  a  thrilling  game,  PNC 
defeated  their  rival  Indiana 
University  Northwest  on  Feb.  11 
at  the  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
Gymnasium.  In  front  of  a  very 
supportive  home  crowd,  the 
Centaurs  (6-22,  0-10  CCAC) 
came  from  behind  to  stun  IUN 
(7-24),  who  had  lead  as  much  as 
1 5  points  in  the  second  half. 

The  game  started  quickly  as 
PNC  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead, 
with  Juniors  Rusty  Hardsock  and 
Cordell  Hood  shooting  well  from 
the  outset.  Then,  at  the  halfway 
point  of  the  first  half,  the 
Redhawks  came  back  to  tie  the 
game  at  20.  From  there  to  the 
end  of  the  half,  the  Redhawks 
were  on  fire,  seemingly  putting 
the  game  out  of  reach  with  a  20- 
5  run. 

With  the  score  40-25  at  the 
half,  the  Centaurs  came  out  of 
the  locker  room  with  the  intensi¬ 
ty  and  desire  to  get  the  game 


rebounds.  Rounding  out  the 
scoring,  Freshman  Shawn  Swift 
had  five  points  and  Freshman 
Jon  Hills  made  a  basket  for  2 
points. 

Hardsock  was  also  given  a 
very  special  honor  before  the 
game,  as  he  was  named  to  the 
National  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  (NAIA) 
All-American  Scholar-Athlete 
team.  In  order  to  receive  this 
very  prestigious  honor, 
Hardsock  had  to  compile  at  least 
a  3.5  cumulative  GPA  as  well  as 
being  a  leader  on  and  off  the 
Court. 

In  addition  to  being  a  team 
captain  last  year,  he  led  the 
CCAC  in  rebounding  and  dou¬ 
ble  doubles  with  16.  And  this 
year,  he  is  on  pace  to  be  among 
the  leaders  again.  Athletic 
Director  Paul  Gillikin  spoke 
highly  of  the  award  Rusty 
achieved,  "This  is  really  quite  an 
honor  and  Rusty  deserves  it.  He 
works  hard  and  is  a  leader  on 
and  off  the  court." 


XFL  OPENING  WEEKEND  AN 
UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS 


—XFL  Press  Release- 

STAMFORD,  CONN.,  Feb.  7,  2001 
-  The  XFL  had  a  strong  start  to  its 
season,  exceeding  the  league's 
attendance  and  TV  ratings  expecta¬ 
tions  for  the  first  weekend,  and 
delivering  an  entertaining 
product  to  fans. 

The  league  is  today 
releasing  the  official  num¬ 
bers  from  last  weekend 
and  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Attendance:  140,461,  an  average  of 
35,1 15  for  each  of  the  league's  four 
games. 


Ratings:  A  9.5  on  NBC  on  Saturday 
night  and  a  3.1  on  UP N  on  Sunday 
afternoon  for  a  cumulative  12.6 
with  a  stunning  cumulative  13.5 
among  males  12-34,  18-34  and  18- 
49.  In  total,  more  than  54  million 
unique  viewers  watched  the  XFL 
last  weekend. 

"It  was  a  great  kick¬ 
off  for  our  first  season 
and  it  gives  us  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to 
build,"  said  XFL  President  Basil  V 
DeVito,  Jr.  "We've  got  1 1  more 
weeks  of  football  ahead  of  us  and 
everyone  associated  with  the  league 
is  truly  energized." 


back  within  reach, 
minutes  into  the 
second  period, 
the  Centaurs  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  a 
scoring  run  to 
make  it  44-37,  in 
favor  of  IUN. 
The  next  ten 
minutes  were 
filled  with  play¬ 
ers  diving  for 
loose  balls  and 
playing  a  tena¬ 
cious  defense  as 
both  teams  bat¬ 
tled  back  and 
forth. 

Then  Freshman 
Daniel  Kelley 
made  a  statement 
tying  the  game  at 
69  with  a  three 
pointer  from  the 
comer  with  only 
3:24  remaining. 
Twenty-three 
seconds  later. 
Junior  Jamison 


Only  four  Smith  put  the  Centaurs  ahead  for  good 


—a 


Rusty  Hardsock  honored  by  the  National  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  as  an  All-American  Scholar- 
Athlete.  The  award  demanded  court  leadership  and  a  3.5 
minimum  GPA.  Hardsock  (far  right)  with  Activities  and 
Athletics  Director  Paul  Gillikin  and  Dean  of  Students 
John  Coggins.  (Spectator  Photo/Nick  Kravetz). 


with  a  three  pointer  of  his 
own  to  make  the  score 
72-71.  From  there, 
another  three  pointer 
by  Smith  with  1:25 
left  and  some  clutch 
free  throw  shooting, 
the  Centaurs  were  able 
to  take  home  the 
thrilling  89-83 
victory. 

Leading  the  way  for 
the  Centaurs  in  scor¬ 
ing  was  Mike 
Pickering  with  24 
points,  18  of  those  in 
the  second  half. 
Hardsock  added  1 8 
points,  along  with  1 1 
rebounds  and  four 
steals.  Daniel  Kelley 
finished  with  15 
points,  making  three 
important  three  point 
baskets.  Smith  and 
Hood  ended  up  with 
14  and  12  points, 
respectively,  and 
chipped  in  6  and  8 


Women  Kick 

by  Doug  Elish 
Sports  Editor 

The  spring  session  of  PNC 
Women’s  soccer  opened  up  last 
week  on  Valentine's  Day,  with 
the  team  coming  up  short  of  a 
victory.  The  game  was  played 
at  the  new  Omega  Sports 
Complex  in  Hobart  and  the 
girls  faced  the  team  of  Omega 
#1,  struggling  to  a  lopsided 
loss. 

Coach  Robbin  Trowbridge 
said  the  team  struggled 
because  they  had  a  difficult 
time  adjusting  to  the  new  facil¬ 
ity.  This  is  the  first  session  that 
the  team  has  competed  at 
Omega,  as  they  switched 


venues  for  this 
Off  sPr'n8  session, 
leaving  the 
Southlake  Sports 
Complex  that  they  had  compet¬ 
ed  at  before.  There  are  many 
differences  in  rules  as  well  as 
the  playing  surface  of  Omega 
when  compared  to  Southlake. 
The  Omega  Center  is  much 
bigger,  has  shorter  walls,  has 
smaller  goalie  boxes  and 
goals.  Trowbridge  downplayed 
the  team's  loss  saying  that  the 
first  game  was  more  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  get  adjusted  to  the  new 
league. 

She  said  the  shorter  walls 
were  the  biggest  obstacle  for 
the  team  to  adjust  to,  because 
the  walls  are  used  for  passing 
and  the  girls  were  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  an  extra  foot  and  a  half  of 
wall  height  to  pass  with.  That 


resulted  in  a  lot  of  out  of 
bounds  calls  that  hurt  the 
team's  offensive  attack. 

The  team  will  play  every 
Wednesday  night  at  the  Omega 
Complex  with  the  exception  of 
spring  break,  which  they  have 
off.  This  session  will  last  about 
three  months.  The  girls  are 
hoping  to  enjoy  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  as  they  had  in  their  winter 
session. 

In  that  winter  session,  the 
team  of  Jennifer  White,  Mindy 
Nichols,  Valerie  Brincho, 
Racheal  Hagenow,  Salena 
Thompson,  Becky  Wright, 
Heather  Lucas,  Jessica 
Mondell  and  Ryen  Dohner, 
played  an  eight  week  session  at 
Southlake  and  came  away  with 
an  impres- 
6-2 


sive 

mark. 


up  in 


sorry  for  pec 
the  morning, 
all 


who  don't  drink.  When  they  wake 
's  as  good  as  they're  going  to  feel 
”  —Frank  Sinatra 


by  Doug  Elish 
Sports  Editor 

The  Centaurs  had  yet 
another  close  game  go 
against  them  in  their  quest 
for  their  first  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic 

Conference  victory.  PNC  (6- 
23,  0-11  CCAC)  battled 
Trinity  International 

University  (9-22,  2-8)  to  a 
102-96  final  last  Wednesday 
in  Deerfield,  IL. 

The  Centaurs  had  one  of 
their  best  shooting  nights  of 
the  season,  according  to 
coach  Larry  Blake.  They 
shot  55  %  from  the  field  and 
connected  on  an  amazing 
52%  of  their  three  point 
attempts.  They  also  shot  a 
season  high  83%  from  the 
free-throw  line,  including  1 1 
of  1 1  in  the  first  half. 

However,  even  that  wasn't 
enough  to  pull  off  the  upset 
win  over  Trinity.  The  game 
was  very  fast  paced  and 


well-played,  everything  but 
the  outcome  pleased  Coach 
Blake:  "I  thought  we  played 
a  great  game,  just  a  couple 
breaks  and  we  could  have 
easily  won  this  game.  The 
boys  are  really  learning  how 
to  play  well  together  and 
it  is  showing  on  the 
court." 

A  big  key  to  the  game  was 
Junior  Mike  Pickering  foul¬ 
ing  out  with  ten  minutes 
remaining.  With  Pickering 
on  the  sideline,  the  Centaurs 
were  forced  to  find  some¬ 
body  else  to  run  the  point 
and  did  well  to  keep  the 
game  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance,  but  just  fell  short. 

Leading  the  way  for  the 
PNC  scoring  attack  was 
Junior  Jamison  Smith,  who 
finished  the  game  with  24 
points  and  also  five 
rebounds.  Junior  Rusty 
Hardsock  wasn't  far  behind 
with  23  points  and  five 


rebounds  of  his  own.  Two 
other  Centaurs  netted  dou¬ 
ble  digit  point  totals,  Mike 
Pickering  with  2 1  and 
Cordell  Hood  added  15 
points  of  his  own.  On  the 
defensive  side  of  the  ball, 
Daniel  Kelly  played  great 
defense  in  the  second  half, 
shutting  down  Trinity's  lead¬ 
ing  scorer,  Adam  Vitmeir. 
Vitmeir  had  24  points  in  the 
first  half,  but  was  held  to 
only  five  more  throughout 
the  game,  due  to  the 
stepped-up  defensive  by  the 
Centaurs. 

PNC  will  play  their  last 
regular  season  game  at 
Judson  College  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  1 7,  and  will  then  begin 
playing  in  the  conference 
tournament  on  Monday,  Feb. 
19,  with  their  likely  oppo¬ 
nent  being  Cardinal  Strich 
University.  These  games  will 
be  covered  in  the  March 
issue. 


Inhouse 

Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

oeno  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  gave  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  Nightingale  Tour  in  England  for  the  Indiana  State  Nurses 
Association  District  10  meeting,  Feb.  8,  at  PNC. 

Dr.  Tom  Brady,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Technology,  reviewed  Six  Sigma:  The  Breakthrough  Management 
Strategy  Revolutionizing  the  World’s  Top  Corporations  at  PNC’s  Books 
&  Coffee,  Feb.  6. 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  is 
author  of  “Business  Opportunities  in  Asia  After  the  Financial  Crisis:  A 
Case  of  Thailand”  in  The  Ambassador,  8:2  (Winter)  2000.  He  is  coau¬ 
thor  of  “The  Impact  of  Budget  Deficits  on  Inflation  in  Thailand”  in  The 
Journal  of  Business  Economics  Research,  4:1  2001. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chair  of  the  Math/ 
Physics  Section,  is  co-author  of  “The  Visible  Emission  Spectrum  of  the 
Hg-Ga  Excimer”  in  the  Journal  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy,  v.206  200 1 . 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students,  spoke  on  “Humor  Is  Good  for 
the  Soul”  to  a  meeting  of  Senior  Citizens  of  LaPorte  County,  Feb.  6,  at 
LaPorte  Hospital.  * 

Dr.  James  Dworkin,  Chancellor,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Ohio  State 
Employee  Relations  Board's  Roster  of  Neutrals.  Also,  he  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Valparaiso  Rotary  Club  Meeting  on  Jan.  29,  speaking  on 
“What’s  New"  at  PNC.”  He  also  is  coauthor  of  “Hiring  Foreign  Workers: 
Developments  in  Immigration  and  Discrimination  Laws”  in  the  Journal 
of  Employment  Discrimination  Law,  3 : 1  (Winter)  200 1 .  In  January,  he  . 
and  Mrs.  Nancy  Dworkin  completed  the  executive  training  series  of 
the  LaPorte  County  Leadership  program. 

Mr.  Joe  Goepfrich,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development,  spoke  on 
“Raising  Resources  for  Public  Education”  to  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Educational  Endowment  Group,  Jan.  30,  at  PNC. 

Dr.  Theresa  Henning,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  reviewed  the 
Harry  Potter  series  at  PNC’s  Books  &  Coffee,  Jan.  23. 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  presented  a  paper, 
“Robert  Audley’s  Secret:  the  Patriarchal  Detective  in  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret at  the  Pacific  Ancient  Modem  Language  Association,  Nov.  10- 
12,  at  the  University  of  California  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Chris  Holford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  presented  “The 
Effects  of  Sinus  Gland  Extracts  on  Transcript  Levels  of  Famesoic  Acid 
O-methyl  Transferase  in  the  Lobster  Mandibular  Organ,”  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Integrative  and  Comparative  Biology,  Jan.  3- 
7,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jerry  Lewis,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  spoke  on  College  Goal 
Sunday  and  other  financial  aid  topics  on  WLOI  radio’s  “Breakfast 
Club,”  Feb.  8,  in  LaPorte. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Director  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Programming,  Dr.  Silvia  Dapia, 
Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages,  Ms.  Cynthia  Grindlay, 
Foreign  Languages  Lab  Supervisor  and  part-time  Instructor  of  Spanish, 
and  Ms.  Kathy  Miller,  part-time  Instmctor  of  Spanish,  translated  a  six- 
part  series  on  the  growing  Hispanic  population  in  LaPorte  County, 
which  was  originally  published  in  October  2000  in  the  LaPorte  Herald - 
Argus.  The  translation  appears  on  the  newspaper’s  DWeb  site  at 
www.heraldargus.com. 


Dr.  Robert  Mellin,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  reviewed 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost  at  PNC’s  Books  &  Coffee,  Jan.  30. 

Prof.  Stan  Roller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Technology  at¬ 
tended  the  Healthcare  Information  Management  Systems  Society  annual 
Conference,  Feb.  4-8,  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  presented  an 
invited  paper,  “Invasive  Exotic  Aquatic  Plant  Species  in  Indiana  Lakes 
and  Wetlands;  Management  Progress  and  Future  Goals,”  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  Indiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  Feb  7-  9,  in  Angola. 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  Associate  Professor  of  Communication,  served  as  a 
discussion  co-facilitator  at  the  annual  Midwest  Basic  Course  Director’s 
Conference,  Feb.  1-3,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Officer  Michael  Wheeler,  Campus  Police,  has  earned  the  Campus 
Protection  Officer  Specialist  rating  awarded  by  the  Indiana  Campus  Law 
Enforcement  Administrators  (INCLEA). 


CCMIWCr  IN 

■  \  •' 

Saturdays,  Feb.  17  -  April  7  (except  March  17) 

Tree  inccme  Ta?s  Service 

VITA  -  PNC  accounting  students  assist  individuals  and  families 
with  gross  incomes  $31,152  or  less.  (For  more  information,  see: 
www.purduenc.edu/cd/news/vita01.html) 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m.,  171  TECH 

Monday,  March  5 

ttmiH  Services 

CAREER  TaiR 

11  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  L^F  114 
Wednesday,  March  7 

WOMEN'S  MJSTORV  /HC>NTH 
6TJH  TEa 

Noon  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Saturday,  March  10 

Northern  iNPiaNa  Science 
&  Tncineerinc  Tan? 

Open  to  the  Public  1-3  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 


Wednesday,  March  21 


Noon  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 


Monday,  March  26 

1£e3ipsm<£$  toe  Theme 

Noon  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 

For  more  information  or  additional  events, 
see  www.purduenc.edu.  Click  on  Calendar 
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“Your  Eyeballs  on  Campus” 


NUTS  Makes  Move  After  Death  of  Dumfart 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

On  Sunday,  March  17,  the 
National  Unit  of  Transportation 
Safety 
(NUTS) 
announced  the 
onset  of  an 
investigation 
regarding  the 
sale  of  used 
parachutes. 

The  untimely 
announcement 
was  presum¬ 
ably  made  in 
connection 
with  the  March 
1 6  death  of 
prominent 
Republican. 

Judge  Joseph  H.  Dumfart. 

Dumfart,  whose  name  has 
been  synonymous  with  politics, 
fell  to  his  tragic  and  sickening 
death  after  his  parachute  failed 
to  open  on  a  skydiving  excur¬ 
sion.  This  incident  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  NUTS  investiga¬ 
tion.  However,  confirmation  of 
this  claim  has  not  been  given  at 
this  point.  The  Spectator  con¬ 
tacted  the  NUTS  office,  but  no 


one  could  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Former  Assistant  Director  of 
NUTS,  Jack  Hoffner,  made  com¬ 
ments  to  several  local  newspa¬ 


pers  about  the  unit’s  failure  to 
comment.  Hoffner  noted,  “This 
is  NUTS.  They’ve  always  been 
this  way  and  will  never  change. 
That’s  why  I  left  them.  If  they 
don’t  grow  up  soon,  NUTS  is 
going  to  find  themselves  in  some 
pretty  hairy  and  sticky 
situations.” 

The  controversy  surrounding 
the  announcement  made  by 
NUTS  stems  from  the  unit  over¬ 


looking  an  ongoing  community 
outcry  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
used  parachutes.  After  the 
NUTS  announcement  on 
Sunday,  community  members 
believe  these  actions  are 
only  being  taken 
because  of  the  related 
death  of  Dumfart. 

The  Dumfart  family 
has  come  forward  with 
information  that  the 
Judge  had  recently 
answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper 
for  used  WWII  para¬ 
chutes.  The  late  Judge’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Bonny 
Dumfart,  has 
explained  that 
her  husband 
bought  the  para¬ 
chute  because  of  the 
“cheap  price  and  excel¬ 
lent  warranty.”  She  went 
on  to  say  that  the  inex¬ 
pensiveness  was  impor¬ 
tant  because  the  family 
had  been  experiencing 
some  financial  strain  due 
to  their  ill-fated  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  now-famous 
April  Fool’s  hoax  which 
involved  offering  shares 


of  the  Internet  to  the  public. 

The  man  who  placed  the  para¬ 
chute  ad,  multi-millionaire  Bill 
Guetz,  has  stepped  forward  to 
back-up  his  business,  saying  of 
Dumfart.  “He  was  stupid.  The 
old  Dumfart  probably  forgot  to 
pull  the  string.” 

While  the  coroner’s  report  on 
Dumfart’s  death  has  not  been 
released,  officials  in  Washington 
D.C.  are  almost  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  Dumfart’s  3,500  feet 
drop  from  a  small  passenger  jet 
and  his  resulting  collision  with 
the  ground.  Without  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  report,  though,  officials  are 


powerless  to  declare  the  cause. 

Witnesses  to  the  accident  have 
made  comments  that  the  scene 
immediately  following 

Dumfart’s  landing  was  gruesome 
and  grotesque.  One  witness 
noted,  “It  was  even  more  sicken¬ 
ing  than  the  guy’s  political 
career.” 

Mrs.  Dumfart  has  made  the 
plea  to  anyone  planning  to  send 
cards  or  flowers  to  instead  send 
donations  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  Judge  Dumfart’s 
favorite  charity.  A  spokesperson 
for  the  NRA  stated  that  no  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  received  in 
Dumfart’s  name  thus  far. 


Judge  Joseph  H.  Dumfart  will  be  the  first  to  reside  in  the  Dumfart  family 
grave  plot  in  Washington  D.C. 
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WWii  PARASHOOTS!  25-080. 
PERFECT  CONDITION-  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  OR  NEXT  ONE  FREE  IF 
IT  FAILS  TO  OPEN -  733-1901 
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The  ad  placed  by  Bill  Guetz.  Judge  Dumfart  is  said  to 
have  called  the  number  listed  because  of  the  cheap  price  of 
the  parachutes  and  the  exceptional  guarantee. 


Creative  Outlet  Found  in  Outhouses 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

We’ve  all  heard  of  outlet  malls,  but 
an  outhouse  outlet  is  a  more  rare 
sighting.  In  fact,  no  one  can  really 
tell  us  what  an  outhouse  outlet  really 
is  supposed  to  represent. 

These  outhouses  are  found  near  the 
Indiana  Dunes  northwest  of 
Porter.  The  odd  outhouses  are 
so  named  because  fifty  of 
them  are  lined  up  next  to  one 
another,  between  the  beach 
and  wooded  area. 

A  local  man,  Cleetus  Shitze, 
worked  as  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  Indiana  State 
Park  and  set  up  the  outhouses 
last  year.  The  outhouses  were 
to  be  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  area,  but  Shitze 
had  other  ideas. 

“I  put  the  toilets  there  because  it 
looks  good.  I  was  trying  to  be  cre¬ 
ative.  You  hear  about  artists  putting 
up  windmills  in  the  desert.  I  just  used 
bathrooms  to  make  some  statement,” 
Shitze  commented.  “Sometimes  I  sit 
in  one  and  open  the  door  when  no 
one  is  around.  It’s  pretty  when  you 
can  sit  in  one  and  look  at  the  water 
hitting  the  beach’s  sand.” 

Since  the  outhouses  have  been  put 


up,  hunters  have  been  using  the 
structures  as  deer  blinds.  Shitze  has 
even  painted  the  structures-to  accom¬ 
modate  the  hunter’s  ambitions. 

Due  to  the  local  publicity  brought 
from  beach  patrons,  the  media,  and 
artists,  the  Indiana  State  Park 
Department  has  decided  to  sell  the 
outhouses  as  a  single  unit. 


Informants  suggest  the  “creation” 
may  be  sold  for  upwards  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Proceeds  will  go  to 
Shitze,  plus  another  large  amount 
will  go  to  the  Park  Department  for 
their  cooperation.  Most  of  the  offers 
are  coming  from  Chicago,  local  uni¬ 
versities,  and  some  national  parks 
and  museums. 

“We  aren’t  sure  that  Shitze  con¬ 
sciously  meant  to  create  art,  but  it  is 
the  very  expression  caught  in  this 


“outlet”  that  makes  individuals 
admire  his  spirit  and  that  will  ensure 
publicity  for  us,”  stated  William 
Moore,  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Tourist  Commission.  “We’re 
hoping  to  arrange  the  outhouses 
along  Michigan  Avenue.  They  will 
inevitably  fulfill  dual  functions. 
After  all.  New  York  and  California 
have  public 
facilities  that 
they  charge 
for  use.  Our 
outhouses 
will  be  free 
to  the  public 
and  bring 

tourists  to 
the  Windy 
City  just  as 
the  cow 
exhibits  did.” 

Whatever  happens  to  the  infamous 
outhouse  outlet,  it  has  certainly 
brought  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
Shitze  and  this  small  Indiana  town.  ■ 
“I  am  so  happy  I’ve  been  able  to 
give  back  to  the  community  what 
I’ve  often  taken  so  much  from,” 
Shitze  commented.  “I  can’t  wait  to 
see  them  on  display  somewhere. 
Maybe  I’ll  have  a  new  project  soon  with 
toilet  bowl  seats,  but  we’ll  have  to  wait 
and  see.” 


Drug  Smuggler 
Turned  Security  Guard 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

A  Chicago  concert  and 
band  promotion  firm  hired 
a  local  man  to  provide 
security  during  several 
shows.  The  move  caused 
anger  and  ambivalence 
over  the  man’s  credentials. 

The  man,  Rene  Timothy 
Garcia,  age  42,  published 
a  unique  help  wanted 
advertisement  in  the 
Chicago  Reader  two 
weeks  ago  regarding  his 
past  “trade.” 

“I  thought  it  would  be 
good  to  portray  my  true 
past.  1  could  have  lied  and 
hid  my  real  life  and  would 
still  have  found  a  job.  This 
way,  though.  I'm  making 
the  same  money  I  used  to 
make.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  that  is,  unless  our 
drug  policy  changes,” 
Garcia  said. 

Joint  Ventures,  Inc.  pro¬ 
motes  concerts  for  univer¬ 
sity  students  and  local 
community  members.  The 


concert  promoters  were  in 
desperate  need  for 
improved  security  and  bet¬ 
ter  trained  personnel. 

“We  really  needed 
someone  who  understands 
our  crowds  and  can  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  from  some  of 
those  same  individuals,” 
stated  Joint  Security 
Director  Sandy 

Doobie.  “We  needed 
someone  that  security  con¬ 
tractors  can  not  find.  Rene 
has  been  perfect  for  the 
job  and  mixes  well  with 
the  audience.” 

The  seemingly  perfect 
solution  for  the  company 
has  not.  been  without  its 
critics,  however.  Many 
local  groups  and  individu¬ 
als  were  outraged  not  only 
by  the  employment  want 
ad,  but  that  Garcia  was 
hired. 

“All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  very  disap¬ 
pointed  with  both  the 
newspaper’s  lack 
(continued  on  page  13) 
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Wednesday,  March  21 

Dessa  Kirk,  Sculptor 

Women's  History  Month  and  Odyssey  2001 
Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public 
Noon  to  1  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Joy  Banyas,  ext.  5267, 
joy@purduenc.edu 

"Tell  Them  I’m  a  Mermaid" 

Film  and  discussion  profiling  seven  women 
with  disabilities 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
2-3  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Jodi  James,  ext.  5374, 
jjames@purduenc.edu 

Out  2000  Film  Series 
"Last  Call  at  Mauds" 

Open  to  Public 
7  p.m.,  239  Schwarz  Hall 
Contact:  Elaine  Gete, 
egee07@mail.purduenc.edu 

Friday,  March  23 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Judson  College 
Open  to  Public 
1  p.m.,  Hicks  Field 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273, 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

"Careers  and  People  with  Disabilities" 

A  workshop  for  students  with  disabilities 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
Noon  -2  p.m.,  LSF  204 
Contact:  Jodi  James,  ext.  5374, 
jjames@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  March  24 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 

Monday,  March  26 

Readings  on  the  Odyssey  theme 
PNC  Oral  interpretation  Students 
An  Odyssey  2001  Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public 
Noon,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Jean  Ann  Morton,  ext.  5202, 
jam@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  28 

Women's  History  Month  Panel 
Open  to  Public 
Noon,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Joanne  Urschel,  ext.  5524, 
jurschel@purduenc.edu 

Out  2000  Film  Series 
"She  Must  Be  Seeing  Things" 

Open  to  Public 
7  p.m.,  239  Schwarz  Hall 
Contact:  Elaine  Gee, 
egee07@mail.purduenc.edu 


Friday,  March  30 

"Students  with  Disabilities  in  Your  Classroom" 
A  faculty  training  workshop 
Open  to  PNC  full-  and  part-faculty 
1  -  3  p.m.,  TECH  134 
Contact:  Jodi  James,  ext.  5374, 
jjames@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  March  31 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 

Sunday,  April  1 

Readings  on  the  Odyssey  theme 
PNC  Oral  interpretation  Students 
An  Odyssey  2001  Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public 

2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Contact:  Jean  Ann  Morton,  ext.  5202, 
jam@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  6 

sSs  Recognition  Reception 
Open  to  Public 
7  -9  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5312, 
gbarker@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  April  7 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Open  to  Public 

First-come,  first-served,  with  no  reservations 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 

Monday,  April  9 

Submission  Deadline  for  April 
Spectator 

Noon  -  5  p.m.,  LSF  134 
Contact:  Kristi  Brosmer,  ext.  5442, 
spectator@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  20 

Honors  Convocation 
TBA 

Contact:  Deb  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  April  23-Wednesday,  April  24 

NCA  Visit 

Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217, 
dutt@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  April  28 

Classes  End  Spring  2001  Semester 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Look  for  the  next  issue  of 

The  Spectator  on  April 

181!!! 


‘Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
j  we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
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CONSULTANT 
EVALUATORS 
NAMED  FOR 
THE  NCA  VISIT 


English  teacher  in  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools.  The  University 
of  Michigan-Fiint  is  a  commuter 
campus  and  part  of  the 
|  University  of  Michigan  system, 
i  There  are  5,934  undergraduate 
students  and  1 9 1  full-time  facul¬ 
ty.  It  is  located  near  Detroit, 


include  adult  degree  completion, 
faculty  review  and  evaluation, 
and  branch  campus  administra¬ 
tion.  Raymond  Walters  College 
is  part  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  system.  There  are 
3,483  undergraduates  and  106 
full-time  faculty.  The  120-acre 
suburban  campus  was  founded 


Michigan. 

COMPANY’S  COMING  AM)  WE  RE  HAVING  A  CONTEST! 


Public  Policy  from  the 

University  of  Delaware.  His 

major  area  of  interest  as  an  NCA 
Consultant  Evaluator  is 

Business.  Lincoln  University  is 
a  state  supported  institution  with 
2,612  students  and  150  full-time 
faculty.  The  most  popular  majors 
on  this  campus  are  nursing,  ele¬ 


by.  Linda  Duttlinger,  Ph.D. 

NCA  Self-Study  Coordinator 

On  April  23,  six  Consultant 
Evaluators  from  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  will  be  on  this  cim- 
pus  to  conduct  the  NCA 
C-iMprelK-ndvs  visit..  The  .  six  . 
team  members  and  their  back- 
;  grounds;  are  pfovidedthere. .. 

Dr,  Ruth  Couch,  Team  Chair 
:  Dr.  Couch  is;  the  Vice  €t|$|ellor 
for  Academic  A I  fairs  at 
Arkansas  State  University  - 
;  Beebe,  in  Beebe, .  Arkansas';  ■  She 
holds  a  Ph  D.  in  English  from 
Oklahoma  State  University  fhd 
is  a  Professor  of  English  on  her 
campus.  Her  areas  of  interest  as 
an  NCA  Consultant  Evaluator 
are  assessment,  program  evalua¬ 
tion  and  academic  affairs. 
Arkansas  State  University  - 
;  Beebe  is  ar:  undergraduate  cam¬ 
pus  with  3,000  students  and  70 
full-time  faculty.  The  rural  cam¬ 
pus  is  part  of  the  Arkansas;  State 
University  system  and  is  located 
northeast  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

V 

Dr.  Virginia  Allen 

Dr.  Allen  is  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Services  and 
Enrollment  Management  at  the 
University  of  Miehigan-Flint. 
She  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Higher 
F.ducation  Administration  and 
Business  Administration  from 
Wayne  State  University.  She 
began  her  academic  career  as  an 


As  many  of  you  are  aware,  this  campus  will  have  a  visit  from  a  North  Central  Accreditation  team  on  April  23, 
24,  and  25,  2001.  The  NCA  team  will  spend  their  three  days  visiting  with  us,  looking  at  our  programs,  and 
evaluating  our  efforts  as  an  academic  institution.  This  type  of  event  has  kept  a  campus  wide  committee  hard 
at  work  writing  a  self-study  and  we  need  your  help. 


holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
nursing,  a  master’s  degree  in 
health  education  and  an  Ed.D.  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  from 
the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado.  Her  areas  of  interest 
as  an  NCA  Consultant  Evaluator 
are  distance  education  and  nurs¬ 
ing.  The  University  of 
m  Minnesota  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  main 
campus  of  Purdue 
University  in  West 
Lafayette.  It  has  27,000 
students  and  2,300  full¬ 
time  faculty. 


When  the  team  comes,  we  would  like  to  have  a  number  of  posters  displayed  to  welcome  them.  We  would  like 
someone  on  campus  to  design  an  appropriate  poster,  hence,  the  contest! 

What?  NCA  POSTER  CONTEST 


Who? 


Anyone  directly  connected  with  Purdue  University  North  Central  as  a  student  or 
an  employee  is  eligible  to  submit  an  entry. 


When?  Entries  are  due  no  later  than  4:00  p.m,  April  6,  in  the  Learning  Center. 


Dr.  Eldon  Milter 

Dr.  Miller  is  the  president 
of  West  Virginia 
University  at  Parkersburg. 
Dr.  Miller  has  an  Ed.D.  in 
Educational 
Administration  from  New 
Mexico  State  University. 
His  areas  of  interest  as  an 
NCA  Consultant 

Evaluator  are  budget  and 
planning,  campus  level 
administration,  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  West 
Virginia  University  at 
Parkersburg  is  part  of  the 
University  of  West 
Virginia  system.  There 
B  are  3,500  undergraduates 

this  information,  please  see  the  latest  edition  of  The  Spectator  or  contact  Dr.  Duttlinger  in  the  Learning  Center,  ancj  a  fulJ-time 


Rules: 


Each  entry  must  be  no  larger  than  a  single  8  1/2X11  piece  of  paper.  Landscape, 
portrait  or  diagonal  arrangement  is  fine. 


The  entry  may  be  typed,  enhanced  with  computer  graphics,  decorated  with  clip  art,  hand  drawn,  or  otherwise 
developed.  There  is  no  specification  for  font  size,  color  of  paper  or  print,  or  size  of  artwork.  Creativity  is 
encouraged.  Please  keep  in  mind  that,  for  duplication  purposes,  the  posters  will  end  up  as  “black  and  white.” 
You  may  specify  what  color  of  paper  is  to  be  used. 

Each  entry  must  have  on  it  the  names  and  schools  of  the  six  NCA  Evaluators  that  will  be  on  the  team.  For 


This  is  a  poster  to  welcome  this  team  to  our  campus. 

Judging:  A  panel  of  judges  will  determine  the  first,  second,  and  third  place  winners.  All  entries  will  be 
assigned  a  code  number  so  that  the  judging  will  be  anonymous.  Announcement  of  the  winners  is  final.  A 
really  spiffy  T-Shirt  will  be  presented  to  the  winner  and  certificates  will  be  presented  to  the  others. 

The  posters  chosen  by  the  judges  will  be  enlarged  and  used  on  the  campus  to  welcome  the  NCA  Team. 


Dr,  Barbara  Ann  Bardes 

Dr.  Bardes  is  the  Dean 


of 


in  1957  and  is 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


located  in 


Raymond  Walters  College  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  She 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  Political  Science 
from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Her  areas  of  interest 
as  an  NCA.  Consultant  Evaluator 


Dr.  Felix  Edoho 

Dr.  Edoho  is  an  Associate 
Professor  at  Lincoln  University 
in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  Urban  Affairs  and 

*  ~  i  „  • 


mentary  education,  and  business 
administration. 

Dr.  Arylss  Grosz 
Dr.  Grosz  is  the  Program 
Director  in  the  -  College  of 
Continuing  Education  at  the 
University'  of  Minnesota.  She 


faculty  of  132.  All  stu¬ 
dents  commute  to  the  140 
acre,  small  town  campus. 

The  six  members  of  the 
NCA  Team  are  well  suited 
to  a  campus  of  the  size 
and  scope  of  Purdue 
North  Central.  These  individu¬ 
als  have  a  range  of  academic 
backgrounds  and  interests  as 
NCA  Consultant  Evaluators. 
There  will  be  opportunities  for 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  to 
meet  with  them  during  their 
visit. 


Diverse  Activities  Offered  at  PNC 


One  of  the  many  displays  of  diversify  at  PNC’s 
Diversity  Fair.  (Spectator  Photo/Heather 
Crawford) 


by  Heather  Crawford 
Features  Editor 

The  Third  Annual  LaPorte 
County  Diversify  Fair 
was  held  at  PNC  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  24,  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  LSF 
Building,  from  10  a.m 
to  2  p.m.  The  Diversity 
Subcommittee  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee 
of  LaPorte  County 
sponsored  the  event. 

Among  the  twenty-five 
contributors  were  the 
American  Red  Cross  of 
LaPorte  County,  Blue 
Chip  Casino, 

Dunebrook  (an  area 
social  services  agency), 

Elkhart  County  Health 
Dept,  Smoke  Free  Indiana, 
Horizon  Bank,  NIPSCO, 
Swanson  Center  (a  counseling 
service),  H.O.P.E.  Program  (a 
counseling  service),  LaPorte 
Community  Schools,  Michigan 


City  High  School,  and  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 

“Connecting  Across  Cultures: 
Each  Person  Counts,”  was  the 


Pictured  from  left  to  right:  Samera  McNial, 
Robin  Kohn,  Marie  Taylor.  Patricia  Carlisle 
(Spectator  Photo/Heather  Crawford) 


brightly-colored  scenes  were  dis¬ 
played  of  Mexican,  Russian,  and 
French  cities,  and  a  host  of  other 
European  countries.  Dunebrook 
supplied  an  array 
of  rainbow-col¬ 
ored  beads  and 
chains,  so  visi¬ 
tors  could  create 
their  own  neck¬ 
laces.  Other 
sponsors  provid¬ 
ed  educational 
games  and  hand¬ 
ed  out  prizes. 
Also,  door  prizes 
and  raffles  were 
given  away 
throughout  the 
Diane  Szynal,  afternoon.  Solo 
Jan  Radford,  and  ensemble 
performances 
were  given  by 


theme  of  the  Diversity  Fair. 
Schools  and  organizations  from 
LaPorte  County  came  together  to 
display  different  cultures  that  are 
not  normally  celebrated  national¬ 
ly.  Everywhere  in  the  room, 


band  students  from  Nieman  and 
Springfield  Elementary  Schools, 
Barker  and  Kruger  Middle 
Schools,  and  Michigan  City 
High  School.  Students  from  Dr. 
Jane  Rose’s  PNC  Literature  of 


Black  America  class  provided 
the  last  performance.  Included 
with  the  activities  was  “Taste  of 
the  World,”  in  which  different 
foods  from  around  the  globe 
were  sampled. 


For  the  last  three  years,  Robin 
Kohn  and  other  members  of  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
have  helped  bring  together  a  fair 


that  helps  in  promoting  not  only 
cultural  diversify  but  also  the 
importance  of  child  awareness. 
In  past  years,  the  fair  was  held  at 
different  LaPorte  County 
schools.  This  year  the  entire  fair 
was  held  at 
PNC.  Robin 
Kohn  said,  “I 
am  really  happy 
about  the  way 
Purdue  has 
opened  their 
arms  to  hold  the 
fair.” 

The  LaPorte 
County  commu¬ 
nity  thanks  the 
members  of  the 
LaPorte  County 
Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

Subcommittee 
on  Diversity  for 
their  time  and 
effort  in  bringing  it  all  together. 
Next  year’s  Diversity  Fair 
will  be  held  on  Sat.  Feb.  23, 
2002  at  PNC. 
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The  SPOOFTATOR 


Heavy  Rotation 

Dropkick  Murphys, 
Sing  Loud ,  Sing 
Proud, 
Hellcat/Epitaph 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

Straight  out  of  Boston,  Mass, 
and  just  in  time  for  Saint 


Patrick’s  Day  comes  the 
Dropkick  Murphys,  marching 
forth  with  a  new  collection  of 
rousing  punk  rock  anthems  guar¬ 
anteed  to  raise  your  energy  level 
and  put  a  spring  in  your  step. 
Combining  high-octane  punk 
riffs  with  Celtic-tinged  flavors, 
the  Dropkick  Murphys  make 
music  forged  with  loud  guitars 
and  infectious  melodies  that  will 
have  the  entire  bar  room  singing 
along  with  whole-hearted  gusto. 

With  their  Celtic  roots  worn 
proudly  on  their  sleeves,  the 
Murphys  unleash  a  folk-influ¬ 
enced  brand  of  punk  that  pays 
homage  to  not  only  the  Irish,  but 
to  the  independent,  D.I.Y.  ethic 
as  well.  Part  punk,  part  rebel 
rock,  part  folk  revival,  and  part 
union  hall  hoe-down,  Sing 
Loud,  Sing  Proud  is  a  defiant 
call-to-arms  that  beckons  forth 
the  downtrodden  and  the  dis¬ 
placed  to  raise  their  voices  in 


mandolin  to  create  a  carousing 
sound  that  is  ffesh,  dynamic,  and 
fun  as  hell. 

And  like  all  good  folk/protest 
music  should,  The  Dropkick 
Murphys  find  plenty  to  rally 
against  and  celebrate  in  song  on 
this  outing.  From  the  national 
industrial-military  complex  and 
the  government  (“the  Gauntlet” 
and  “A  Few  Good  Men”),  to  cor¬ 
porate  corruption  (“Which  Side 
Are  You  On?”),  to  the  evil  and 
greed  of  society  (“The  New 
American  Way”  and  “The 
Fortunes  of  War”),  to  heroes  pre¬ 
sent  and  past  (“The  Legend  of 
Finn  MacCumhail  [MacCool]” 
and  “Heroes  of  Our  Past”),  Sing 
Loud,  Sing  Proud  is  a  rollicking 
and  vibrant  musical  ride  that  will 
educate,  inform,  and  entertain  all 
at  once.  Other  notable  cuts 
include  “For  Boston,”  “The 
Rocky  Road  to  Dublin,”  “Good 
Rats,”  and  “Ramble  and  Roll.” 
Also  making  an  appropriate 
guest  appearance  on  the  disc  is 
none  other  than  former  Pogues 
vocalist  Shane  McGowen  on 
“Good  Rats.”  , 

After  years  of  paying  their 
dues  and  playing  to  sold  out, 
adoring  crowds  all  over  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  The  Dropkick 
Murphys  are  poised  to  take  a 
stand  and  announce  that  they’re 
here  and  they  ain’t  going  any¬ 
where  for  awhile.  Taking  their 
vibrant,  lively  molotav  mix  of 
punk,  Celtic  folk  and  rousing, 
bar  room  choruses  and  unleash¬ 
ing  it  upon  an  unsuspecting  pub¬ 
lic,  the  Dropkick  Murphys  have 
created  a  strong  collection  of 
tunes  that  will  get  the  adrenaline 
flowing,  raise  your  spirits,  and 
have  you  shouting  “Erin  Go 
Bragh”  even  if  your  name  isn’t 
O’Brien  or  Sullivan. 

So,  for  punk  rock,  for  Boston, 
for  the  Irish...  raise  your  glass, 
raise  your  voice,  and  your  kilt, 


Where  are  the  screaming  guitars, 
thundering  bass  and  nitro-fueled 
drums  of  great  records  of  yester¬ 
day?  Where  are  the  anthems  for 
the  next  generation?  Perhaps 
Bombshell  Rocks  have  also  pon- 
d  e  r  e  d 
these 
burning 
issues  and 
decided 
it’s  high 
time 
someone 
answered 
them  with 
the  rau¬ 
cous,  ring¬ 
ing  din  of 
power  chords,  rim  shots,  and 
songs  about  freedom,  rebellion, 
and  a  society  hanging  in  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

That’s  the  gist  of  Cityrats  <£ 
Alleycats ,  the  new  Epitaph 


don’t. 

Their  overall  sound  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  classic  punk  acts  like 
Social  Distortion  (there’s  even  a 
nod  to  these  punk  forefathers  in 
the  line,  “Got  mommy’s  little 
monster  in  the 
headphones,” 
from 
“Unstoppable”) 
and  the  Clash, 
but,  Bombshell 
Rocks  are  no 
copycat  act  and, 
collectively,  they 
make  a  resound¬ 
ingly  refreshing 
sound  that  cuts 
through  the 
plethora  of  xeroxed  altema-rock 
acts,  cutsie-wootsy  pop  princess¬ 
es,  and  boy-  band  puppets  that 
sadly  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
numbers  on  the  Billboard  charts. 

No,  one  may  not  be  hearing 


Members  of  Bombshell  Rocks  (Web  Photo/Bombshell  Rocks  site) 


Members  of  Dropkick  Murphys, 
site) 


(Web  Photo/uropKicK  Murpnys  weu 


unison  and  let  forth  a  good  ole 
rebel  yell  for  the  masses  at  large. 

Reminiscent  of  the  innovators 
of  Irish  folk-punk,  the  Pogues, 
and  modem  day  protest  trouba¬ 
dours  like  Billy  Bragg,  Sing 
Loud,  Sing  Proud  comprises  all 
the  elements  of  a  great  rock  and 
folk  album,  combining  blister¬ 
ing,  ringing  guitars  and  drum 
fills,  that  scatter  the  music  like 
machine  gun  fire,  with  tradition¬ 
al  Celtic  instruments  like  the 
bagpipes,  tin  whistle,  and  the 


dance  a  jig,  and  sing  loud,  sing 
proud. 

Bombshell  Rocks, 
Cityrats  &  Alleycats , 
Epitaph  Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 


ass. 


Whatever  happened  to  kick- 
no-nonsense  rock’n’roll? 


Records  debut  from  Bombshell 
Rocks,  a  corrosive  display  of 
mighty  punk  abandon  and  mus¬ 
cle,  rank  with  searing  assaults  on 
the  stinking,  decaying  remains  of 
the  American  dream.  Forget 
about  flash  and  high  faluting 
fluff...  Cityrats  &  Alleycats  is 
charged  with  pure  rock’n’rebel- 
lion,  full  of  catchy  hooks, 
tight  musicianship,  and 
spirited  choruses  that  will 
get  fists  pumping  in  the  air. 
This  is  music  at  its  sim¬ 
plest,  most  striped-down, 
but  potent  form.  Raw  emo¬ 
tion  mixes  with  melodic, 
agitated  vocals  that  con¬ 
front  the  listener  and  com¬ 
pel  him/her  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion. 

Topics  on  Cityrats  & 
Alleycats  range  from  the 
explosive  climate  of  race 
relations  (“21st  Century 
Riot”),  to  the  various  wars 
that  rage  on  in  our  back¬ 
yards  (“The  Wakeup 

-  Call”),  to  conformity 

(“Radio  Control”)  to  this  crazy, 
strange  ride  we  call  life 

(“Rollercoasterride,” 
“Unstoppable,”  “Seen  It  All, 
“Tonight  I’m  Burning”  and 
“Bricks”).  Whether  taking  on  the 
government  and  dirty  politics  or 
more  abstract  and  sketchy  areas 
like  social  and  personal  politics, 
Bombshell  Rocks  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  it  all  on  the  line,  pre¬ 
senting  the  truth  for  all  who  care 
to  listen,  and  even  for  those  who 


Bombshell  Rocks  on  the  radio  or 
seeing  them  on  Jay  Leno  any 
time  soon,  but  these  boys  make 
too  much  of  a  beautiful  racket  to 
be  ignored  for  too  long.  There’s 
a  riot  going  on  and  Bombshell 
Rocks  has  your  invitation. 
R.S.V.P. 

The  Slackers,  Wasted 
Days ,  Hellcat/Epitaph 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

Yeah  mon,  the  Slackers  return 
with  another  stellar  collection  of 
ska/reggae/rock  steady  gems  that 
will  move  yer  booty  and  make 
ya  wonder  why  other  groups 
even  bother  treading  water  in  the 
wake  of  these  monsters  of  ska 
and  irie  sounds. 

If  you  checked  out  the  band’s 
last  release,  Live  At 
Ernesto’s,  and  loved 
what  you  heard,  then 
you’ll  surely  love  this 
one  as  well.  Mixing 
an  intoxicating  blend 
of  traditional 

Jamaican  ska,  reggae, 
and  rock-steady 

rhythms,  the  Slackers 
cook  up  a  zesty  and 
sumptuous  stew  that 
is  sure  to  tickle  your 
auditory  senses  and 
tempt  your  legs  to 
start  a  party  of  their 


own. 

Of  course,  it’s  also  important 
to  note  that  the  Slackers’  signa¬ 
ture  sound  owes  as  much  to 
Motown,  60’s  R&B  and  soul, 
and  jazz  as  it  does  to  the 
Skatalites  and  Bob  Marley,  pre¬ 
reggae  superstar  days.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  eclectic 
sounds  happening  here  that  it  is 
difficult  to  really  pin  it  down. 
But  that  ultimately  works  in  the 
Slackers’  favor,  as  it  is  better  to 
just  let  the  smooth,  sweet 
grooves  and  rhythms  take  you 
where  they  will,  sit  back  (or  get 
up),  and  enjoy  the  ride. 

Boasting  an  impressive  eight- 
piece  line-up  that  includes  Victor 
Ruggiero  on  keyboards  and 
authentic  Jamaican-style  vocals, 
David  Hillyard  on  saxophone, 
Marcus  Geard  on  bass,  Luis 
Zuluaga  on  drums,  Marq  Lyn  on 
vocals,  Glen  Pine  on  trombone, 
T.J.  Scanlon  on  guitar  and 
Jeremy  Mushlin  on  trumpet,  the 
Slackers  are  masters  of  their 
musical  domain,  executing  their 
music  with  the  utmost  skill,  pre¬ 
cision,  dexterity  and  grace  that 
one  can  fit  into  such  a  small,  but 
imposing,  package. 

Wasted  Days  runs  the  gamut 
of  musical  styles  and  influences, 
from  the  full-out  traditional  ska 
groove  of  “Wasted  Days,” 
“Henderson  Swamp,”  “Please 
Decide,”  “So  This  is  the  Night” 
and  “The  Nurse”  to  the  heavy 
evangelical/gospel  bent  of  “The 
Sermon”  to  the  thick  dub-reggae 
vibe  of  “Pets  of  the  World,”  and 
the  strange,  yet  infectious  coun¬ 
try-reggae  flavors  of  “Dave’s 
Friend,”  the  Slackers  weave 
many  diverse  and  atypical  styles 
together  into  one  cohesive, 
coherent,  and  unmistakably 
delectable  sound  that  will  move 
your  spirit  as  well  as  your  rump. 

I  can’t  possibly  say  enough 
great  things  about  the  Slackers, 
so  rather  than  throw  about  a  few 
more  rock  cliches  to  further 
cheapen  my  love  for  this  band,  1 
will  digress.  Let  me  just  say  that 
if  you  want  something  truly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  bulk  of  stuff  out 
there  on  the  airwaves  and  some¬ 
thing  that  is  absolutely  amazing, 
check  out  this  band.  When  it 
comes  to  remarkably  smooth  and 
compelling  tunes  to  kick  any 
party  into  high  gear,  the  Slackers 
fortunately  do  not  live  up  to  their 
name  and  have  wasted  nothing, 
especially  talent,  while  creating 
some  of  the  finest  jams  this  side 
of  the  equator.  (All  album  cov¬ 
ers  from  www.epitaph.com) 
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Dead  Brought  to  Life  Under  Phishy  Circumstances 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

The  speculation  over  Phish’s 
announced  hiatus  after  a  17-year 
tour  has  finally  come  to  an  end. 
Phish  has  once  again  entered  the 
public  arena  and  have  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  to  plan  something 
even  grander  than  raising  the 
dead. 

Just  two  weeks  into  Phish’s 
tour  break,  select  members  of  the 
media  were  invited  to  what  the 
band  dubbed  “a  visit  to  the  past 
and  possibly  even  the  future.” 


The  media  was  given  no  further 
explanation  of  the  event  other 
than  bassist  Mike  Gordon’s 
obscure  mutterings  over  answer¬ 
ing  machines,  stating,  “The 
great  went,  but  now  they’ll  be 
back.” 

Despite  the  seemingly 
unkeepabie  promises,  guests 
were  far  from  disappointed  when 
they  arrived  at  Phish’s  hotel  suite 
in  the  west  Texas  town  of  El 
Paso.  Upon  entering  the  room, 
an  eerie  atmosphere  was  imme- 


d  i  a  t  e  I  y 
noticed. 

Surrounded 
by  candles 
and  what 
appeared  to 
be  shrines  to 
the  deceased  members  of  the 
Grateful  Dead,  guests  were  guar¬ 
anteed  an  interesting  experience, 
if  not  a  memorable  one  . 

With  the  cameras  and  media 
in  place.  Trey  Anastasio,  vocalist 
and  guitarist,  began  a  symbolic 
ritual  of  lighting  the  candles  and 
patchouli-flavored  incense. 

Members  of  the  band 
then  began  chanting, 
“Come  hear  Uncle 
John’s  Band,  by  the 
riverside.  Got  some 
things  to  talk  about, 
here  beside  the  rising 
tide.”  At  this  point, 
Jon  Fishman,  drum¬ 
mer,  began  chanting 
the  names  of  Jerry 
Garcia,  Ron 

“Pigpen”  McKeman, 
and  Brent  Mydland 
out  loud  and 
backward. 

Just  as  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  journalists  began  muttering 
to  themselves  about  the  long¬ 
term  effects  of  drugs  on  the 
mind,  every  candle  in  the  room 
flickered  and  a  faint  guitar 
strumming  was  heard.  The 
sound  of  a  bluesy  piano  chord 
was  detected  over  the  guitar  and 
soon,  two  voices  were  heard 
singing  in  perfect  harmony.  To 
everyone’s  amazement,  images 
began  emerging  from  the  walls. 
Expecting  to  discover  some 
extravagant  light  show,  1  was 


amazed  when  I  bumped 
into  the  apparition  bearing 
the  resemblance  of 
Pigpen. 

Wondering  if  Phish 
were  burning  something 
besides  incense  in  the 
hotel  suite,  I  quickly  checked  for 
signs  of  intoxication  among  the 
other  journalists  in  the  room. 
However,  none  could  be  seen. 
At  this  memorable  moment,  the 
reality  of  the  situation  occurred 
to  most  of  us. 


Through  some  sort  of  seance, 
the  members  of  Phish  had 
brought  back  the  deceased  mem- 


A  distorted  vision  of  Garcia 
can  be  seen  here  emerging  from 
the  wall.  Shocked  and  dis¬ 
mayed,  journalists  originally 
thought  this  image  to  be  the 
result  of  some  sort  of  high  tech 
light  display  or  drugs. 


bers  of  one  of  their  greatest 
influences.  The  Grateful  Dead. 
When  the  image  of  Jerry  Garcia 
spoke  the  words,  “Wow,  what  a 
long  strange  trip  it’s  been,”  the 
room  fell  to  a  silence. 


The  shrine  erected  in  honor  of  Garcia. 
Shrines  were  also  erected  for  Mydland  and 
Pigpen. 


Just  one  of  the  many  practical  jokes  played  by 
Garcia,  Pigpen,  and  Mydland  on  the  members 
of  Phish. 


hard  to 


“Not  Fade  Away.” 

Before  any  further  questions 
could  be  directed  to  the  members 
of  Phish,  they  faded  away  almost 
as  quickly  as  the  Dead. 


As  the  late 
members  of  the 
Grateful  Dead 
jammed  with  the 
awe-struck  mem¬ 
bers  of  Phish,  the 
media  was  given 
the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  day’s 
events  with  the 
musicians.  When 
asked  how  he  felt 
about  being 

brought  back  to 
life,  Pigpen  com¬ 
mented,  “It’s  sure 
handle.” 

The  odd  and  spiritual  evening 
was  marked  by  a  three-hour  jam 
session  among  the  members  of 
Phish  and  the  Dead, 
whom  Jon  Fishman 
appropriately  renamed 
The  Dead  Phish.  A  setlist 
from  the  evening  could 
not  be  printed  due  to  the 
plans  of  a  Dick’s  Picks 
album  release  sometime 
in  September.  However, 
with  an  assortment  of 
greatest  hits  from  both 
bands  playlists,  phans  are 
sure  not  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed. 

The  evening  closed 
with  heartfelt  goodbyes 
among  the  two  bands.  In 
a  scene  reminiscent  of 
Field  of  Dreams,  Garcia, 

Pigpen,  and  Mydland  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  walls  of 
the  hotel.  Leaving  on 
more  planned  terms  this 
time,  Garcia’s  last  words 

were,  “You  know  my  love  will  Thanks  to  phish.com, 
not  fade  away,”  from  one  of  the  phish.net,  and  dead.net  for  the 
Dead’s  most  memorable  jams,  pictures. 


Ron  “Pigpen”  McKeman  looking  worn 
out  after  a  night  of  coming  back  from 
the  dead  and  jamming  with  Phish. 


Phish  Sets  Off 
Chain  Reaction 

by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

When  word  got  out  about 
Phish’s  success  in  bringing  back 
the  dead  Grateful  Dead,  copy-cat 
seances  were  immediately 
attempted. 


The  following  night,  ‘N  Sync 
made  an  effort  to  bring  back 
Elvis  Presley.  However,  the 
band  lacked  several  things  Phish 
used  to  bring  the  Dead  back, 
mainly  intelligence. 

The  result  of  the  ‘N  Sync 
seance  was  a  lot  of  needless  and 
tasteless  lip-synching  and  danc¬ 
ing  done  by  the  band.  The 
seance  did  however  bring  one 
band  back  to  life. 


Hearing  the  commotion  from 
the  street,  members  of  The 
Backstreet  Boys  joined  the 
activities.  While  not  a  signifi¬ 
cant  supernatural  event,  it  was 
significant  in  that  it  gave  The 
Backstreet  Boys  a  chance  to  get 
their  name  in  the  news  again, 
something  previously  thought 
impossible. 

Britney  Spears  also  made  an 
attempt  at  following  Phish’s 


lead.  Attempting  to  bring  back 
guitar  legend  Jimi  Hendrix, 
Spears  made  a  shrine  devoted  to 
Hendrix’s  buttocks,  chanting, 
“There  must  be  some  kind  of 
way  back  here.”  However,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  everyone 
except  for  Spears,  her  attempt 
was  not  successful. 

When  Page  McConnell  of 
Phish  was  asked  about  the  miss¬ 
ing  ingredients  in  the  Spears 


attempt,  McConnell  noted,  “She 
was  missing  something  very 
important  to  the  experience  - 
honesty.  There  must  be  a  certain 
level  of  truth  or  nothing  will 
happen.  Someone  who  goes 
from  an  A-cup  to  a  C-cup  and 
denies  implants  just  doesn't  have 
that  kind  of  honesty.” 

Spears  and  ‘N  Sync  had  no 
comment  when  asked  about  their 
failures. 


Puff  Daddy  loses  muse,  but  still  finds  inspiration  amidst  troubles 


by  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

Who  said  art  never  imitates 
life?  It  surely  wasn’t  Sean 
“Puffy-Puff  Daddy”  Combs, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with 
imitating  art  and  the  woes  that 
accompany  superstardom. 
Following  the  ever-unfolding 
drama  of  his  charges  for 
allegedly  carrying  and  firing  a 
handgun  in  a  New  York  night¬ 
club  in  1999,  it  seems  Puffy  has 
also  bid  “adieu”  to  his  main 
squeeze  and  muse  Jennifer 
“Buns  of  Steel”  Lopez. 

Combs  and  “J-Lo”  officially 
announced  their  amicable  split 
on  Valentine’s  Day  of  this  year. 


after  which  Combs  made  the 
statement,  “Cupid  be  damned. 
He’s  a  straight-up  fool." 

But  often,  the  best  art  either 
is  created  out  of  immense  ela¬ 
tion  or  agonizing  suffering,  and 
for  his  next  “disc  du  jour” 
Combs  has  chosen  to  go  with 
the  latter.  “For  my  next  single, 
I’m  digging  back  into  my  ‘80s 
music  collection,"  explains  the 
Puffy  one.  “In  dedication  to 
Jennifer,  I’m  going  to  sample 
Tommy  Tutone’s  “867-5309 
(Jenny)”  and  put  it  out  there  as 
an  open  love  letter  to  her,  to  let 
her  know  how  much  I  miss  her 
and  how  sorry  I  am  for  the  way 
things  have  gone  down  between 
us.” 


While  the  break-up  made 
national  headlines  and  gossip 


Puffy  prays  for  acquittal  of 
his  talent  and  ego. 


columns.  Combs  is  also  caught 
in  the  middle  of  another  high- 
profile  drama  -  that  of  his  on¬ 
going  trial  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  for  charges  of 
shooting  off  a  handgun  in  a 
crowded  New  York  City  night 
club  in  1999  and  for  allegedly 
trying  to  bribe  members  of  the 
jury  in  exchange  for  an  acquit¬ 
tal.  At  press  time,  it  appears 
New  York  prosecutors  were 
considering  filing  additional 
charges  including  being  a  gener¬ 
al  nuisance  and  carrying  an 
unconcealed  ego  “the  size  of 
Texas”  without  a  permit,  or,  as 
they  referred  to  it,  “puffery." 

The  grand  jury  is  also  investi¬ 
gating  claims  that  Puff  Daddy 


may,  in  fact,  have  no  talent 
whatsoever. 

Commenting  on  the  charges. 
Combs  would  only  say,  “These 
allegations  are  ludicrous.  My 
family  and  my  peeps  kngw  I 
didn't  do  this  and  that,  in  time, 
God  willing,  the  truth  shall  set 
me  free.  Puff' Daddy  ain’t  no 
gun-toting,  megalomaniac,  no¬ 
talent-having  thug.  The  truth  is  I 
do  have  talent.” 

As  we  went  to  press.  Combs 
was  acquitted  of  the  gun 
charges,  but  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  the  others.  His  ego  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  and 
was  reportedly  on  vacation  with 
Lopez  in  the  clouds. 
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Student  Government  Considers 
Revision  of  the  Constitution 

by  Robert  Coulter 

Copy  Editor 


Students  Offered  Healthy 
Alternatives 


The  Student  Government  is 
currently  considering  a  revision 
of  their  Constitution.  According 
to  Carol  Kurmis,  Student 
Government  President, 

“Concerns  over  the  student  body 
being  more  aware  that  the 
Student  Government  is  looking 
out  for  their  interest  has  stimulat¬ 
ed  dialogue  among  the  govern¬ 
ment  reps  that  perhaps  it  is  time 
to  review  the  Constitution.” 

Among  the  changes  being  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  omission  of  out¬ 
dated  general  office  procedures 
and  the  election  of  officers  by  the 
student  body.  Potential  changes 
are  in  the  review  stage,  and,  if  a 
proposal  for  revision  is  finalized, 
the  new  Constitution  will  be  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  student  body  proba¬ 
bly  during  the  2001-2002  acade¬ 
mic  year. 

Procedures  for  proposing  and 
ratifying  revisions  are  described 
in  Articles  X  and  XII  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Constitution.  Article  X 
states,  “Amendments  of  this  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  proposed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Student 
Government  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  or  proposed  by  a  petition 
signed  by  fifteen  percent  of  the 
student  enrollment.  The  proposal 
must  be  approved  by  proper  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  and  passed  by 
a  student  election  set  by  the 
Student  Government  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.”  Article  XII 
requires  a  majority  vote  by  the 
student  body  for  ratification.  The 
current  Constitution  may  be  read 
online  at 


http://clubs.purduenc.edu/  gov- 
emment/SGconst.html. 

A  Constitutional  Committee 
has  been  established  and  over¬ 
seen  by  Kurmis  and  Professor 
William  Mack,  the  faculty  advi¬ 
sor  to  the  Student  Government,  to 
administer  the  process  of  review 
and  revision.  In  the  past,  the 
Constitution  has  been  changed  to 
amend  gender  sensitive  language 
and  to  establish  Standard  Rules 
for  Conducting  Business. 

Commenting  on  the  anticipat¬ 
ed  effects  of  the  revision  process, 
Kurmis  stated,  “We  hope  a  well- 
informed  student  body  will  create 
a  more  interested  and  empowered 
student  body.”  From  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Student  Government, 
she  said,  “We  think  changes  will 
allow  us  to  better  serve  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.” 


by  Chris  Baros 
Assistant  Editor 

On  Monday,  March  5,  PNC 
students  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explore  careers  in  the 
health  field. 

The  Health 
Services 
Career  Fair 
was  held  in  the 
LSF  Lounge 
from  1 1  a.m.  -2 
p.m.  and  was 
open  to  all 
PNC  students. 

A  variety  of 
booths  were 
set  up  to  show¬ 
case  the  possi¬ 
bilities  open  in 
the  health  ser¬ 
vices  field. 


The  fair  was  organized  by 
Rachel  Moody,  visiting  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  Nursing. 

Moody  can  be  reached  in 
TECH  393  or  by  dialing  ext. 
5579. 


(Spectator  Photo/Chris  Baros) 


Eating  Disorder  Awareness  Offers  Resources 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Eating  disorders  are  a  signif¬ 
icant  problem  in  most  industrial¬ 
ized  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States.  As  other  coun¬ 
tries  house  people  who  die  of 
starvation,  our  country  is  home 
to  millions  of  people  who  starve 
themselves.  Millions  more  suf¬ 
fer  from  unsuccessful  dieting 
and  binge-eating  disorders  that 
cause  dramatic  weight  gain  and 
weight  loss. 

Of  course,  the  psychological 
result  is  a  symptom  of  a  larger 
sociological  issue  of  superficial 
qualities  associated  with  an 
ideal.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  more  people  from  falling 
victim  to  the  terrible  illness,  it  is 
essential  to  analyze  the  causes, 
the  warning  signs  and,  also,  the 
treatments  available. 

Psychological  and  interper¬ 
sonal  factors  causing  eating  dis¬ 
orders  are  low  levels  of  self¬ 
esteem,  feelings  of  inadequacy 
or  lack  of  control  in  ones  life, 
feelings  of  depression  or  loneli¬ 
ness,  troubled  family  and  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  difficulty 
expressing  emotions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  a  history  of  being  teased  or 
ridiculed  based  on  size,  and  a 
history  of  sexual  or  physical 
abuse.  Depression,  anxiety, 
anger,  or  loneliness  often  dra¬ 
matically  impact  one’s  body 
irrfage  and  disposition  for  eating 
disorders.  There  is  still  ongoing 
research  into  biological  causes 
of  disorders.  Particularly,  scien¬ 
tists  have  correlated  genetic  dis¬ 
positions  and  certain  chemical 
imbalances  in  the  brain  control¬ 
ling  hunger,  appetite,  and  diges¬ 
tion  with  the  likelihood  of  eating 
disorders.  Certain  medications 
for  other  health  problems  can 
also  affect  eating. 

In  this  society  and  similar 
societies,  cultural  ideals  of 
“slimness”  and  beauty  contribute 


to  the  amount  and  type  of  disor¬ 
ders.  Narrow  definitions  of 
beauty  and  cultural  norms  valu¬ 
ing  physical 
appearance, 
rather  than  per¬ 
sonality  and 


Bulimia  Nervosa,  a  secretive 
cycle  of  binge  eating  and  purg¬ 
ing,  is  characterized  by  repeated 


strengths, 
cause  an 

increase  in  specif¬ 
ic  eating  (feoidas. 

Anorexia 
Nervosa,  char¬ 
acterized  by 
self-starvation 
and  excessive 
weight  loss,  is 
found  in  peo¬ 
ple  who  refuse 
to  be  above  or 
at  the  level  of 
normal  weight 
for  specific 
individual  lev¬ 
els  of  body 
type,  activity 
level,  height, 
and/or  age. 

Symptoms 
include  an 
intense  fear  of 
gaining  weight, 
a  feeling  of 
being  fat  or 
o v  erw  e i g  h  t 
despite  weight 
loss,  an 

absence  of 
menstrual  periods,  and  extreme 
obsession  with  weight  and  the 
ideal  form.  Typically,  sufferers 
count  calories,  deny  hunger,  and 
engage  in  an  intense  exercise 
regimen  even  when  they  are 
sick,  fatigued,  or  injured. 

Approximately  5-20  percent 
of  those  struggling  with  the  dis¬ 
order  will  die.  It’s  most  often 
found  in  adolescent  and  young 
adult  women.  Although  men 
suffer  from  the  disorder,  90-95 
percent  of  cases  are  found  in 
females.  It  is  the  most  common 
psychiatric  diagnosis  among 
young  women 


Some  Food  for  Thought... 

80%  of  American  women  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  appearance. 

25%  of  American  men  and  45%  of  American 
women  are  on  a  diet  on  a  given  day. 

91%  of  women  recently  surveyed  on  a  college  cam¬ 
pus  had  attempted  to  control  their  weight  through 

dieting. 

95%  of  all  dieters  will  regain  their  lost  weight  in 
1-5  years. 

$40  billion  dollars  a  year  is  spent  on  dieting  or  diet 
products  (the  same  amount  the  federal 
government  spends  on  education  each  year). 


And,  still  more  troubling... 

42%  of  first  to  third  grade  girls  want  to  be  thinner 
81%  of  10  year-olds  are  afraid  of  being  fat. 
Most  fashion  models  are  thinner  than  98%  of 
American  women. 

The  average  american  woman  is  5’4”  tall  and 
weighs  140  pounds,  while  the  average  american 
model  is  5’11”  and  weighs  117  pounds. 


college-aged  women  in  a  given 
year.  About  80  percent  of 
patients  with  the  disorder  are 
female.  Warning 
signs,  besides  the 
ritualistic  binging 
and  purging,  con¬ 
sist  of  unusual 
swelling  of  the 
cheeks  'or  jaw 
area,  calluses  on 
the  back  of  the 
hands  and  knuck¬ 
les,  discoloration 
or  staining  of  the 
teeth,  complex 
lifestyle  schedules 
and  rigid  exercise 
regimen,  and 
withdrawal  from 
friends  and 
activities. 

Binge  Eating 
Disorder  or 
Compulsive 


Worst  of  all... 

51%  of  9  and  10  year-old  girls  feel  better  about 
themselves  if  they  are  on  a  diet. 

Over  a  person’s  lifetime,  at  least  50,000  individuals 
will  die  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  eating  disorder. 


episodes  of  binging  and  purging, 
out-of-control  behavior  involv¬ 
ing  food,  self-induced  methods 
of  binging,  frequent  dieting,  and 
extreme  concern  about  one’s 
body. 

Physically,  sufferers  can 
destroy  their  entire  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  and  cause  electrolyte  and 
chemical  imbalances  that  affect 
the  heart  and  other  major  organs. 
Increased  susceptibility  to  ulcers 
and  pancreatitis  also  occurs  in 
those  with  the  disorder. 

The  disease  affects  1-3  per¬ 
cent  of  middle  school  and  high 
school  girls  and  1-4  percent  of 


Overeating  is 
characterized  by 
periods  of  uncon¬ 
trolled,  impulsive, 
or  continuous  eat¬ 
ing  with  some 
periods  of  fasts 
and  diets  followed 
by  feelings  of 
shame  or  self- 
hatred  after  a 
binge.  Many  suf¬ 
fer  from  incredi¬ 
ble  anxiety,  depression,  and  loneliness. 

Other  eating  disorders  are 
symptomatic  of '  characteristics 
from  two  or  more  of  the  other 
clinical  disorders.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  individuals 
with  these  disorders  range  within 
underweight,  average  or  mild, 
moderate,  and  severe  obesity. 

Dieting  can  also  have  severe 
health  ramifications.  “Yo-yo” 
dieting  contributes  to  risk  of 
heart  disease  and  long-lasting 
impacts  on  metabolism.  Dieting 
can  also  force  the  body  into  star¬ 
vation  mode  and  cause  the 
metabolism  to  slow  down. 


Often,  chronic  dieters  can  lose 
important  nutrients  and  can  suf¬ 
fer  increased  stress  and  bone 
problems.  Strength  and 
endurance,  oxygen  utilization, 
hair  growth,  coordination,  elec¬ 
trolyte  levels,  and  heart  rates  all 
decrease  as  a  result  of  dieting. 
Thoughts  of  losing  weight  occu¬ 
py  a  large  part  of  the  memory,  or 
slower  reaction  times  and  less  of 
an  ability  to  concentrate  also 
contribute  to  mental  destruction 
caused  by  dieting. 

These  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  individual  action 
alone,  but  it  is  important  that 
those  with  warning  signs  and 
symptoms  be  helped  as  soon  as 
the  problem  is  detected. 
Psychological  counseling,  out¬ 
patient  therapy,  and  hospital 
based  care  are  all  options  that 
ean  assist  those  with  problems. 
Each  individual  treatment  will 
vary. 

For  more  information  indi¬ 
viduals  can  contact  Eating 
Disorders  Awareness  and 
Prevention,  Inc.  at  603  Stewart 
St.,  Suite  803,  Seattle,  WA  98101 
or  call  1-800-931-2237.  Several 
web  sites  contain  important 
information  and  may  offer  assis¬ 
tance  in  dealing  with  eating  dis¬ 
orders,  such  as  www.anred.com 
and  www.edap.org. 

Students  and  families  of  stu¬ 
dents  may  also  seek  help  through 
the  student  counseling  office  in 
LSF  103. 

These  groups  can  provide 
information  regarding  specific 
disorders,  possible  treatments, 
individual  contacts,  and  counsel¬ 
ing.  Please  seek  help  for  your¬ 
self  or  your  friends  and  family 
members  in  order  to  avoid 
adding  to  another  deadly  statistic. 

Information  provided  by 
Diana  Marovich  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  and  Eating 
Disorders  Awareness  & 
Prevention,  Inc. 
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Michigan  City's  Hottest  Newest  21  &  over  Club 

1708  Franklin  St. 

Next  door  to  Gratty's 

/V\/  %  r.  c  H 

24th— Spring  Fling  Beach  Party  with  guest  appearance  by 

D.J.  Rob. 

31st — Springing  ahead  with  time.  Decades  of  music  into 
one  night.  Don't  forget  to  set  your  clock  ahead.  ,jr 

f  c  , 

APRIL 

6th  &  7th — D.J.  music  by  Allstar  Entertainment 
13th — Freaky  Friday  the  13th  Guest  appearance  by  D.J. 

Freeze 

20th  &  21st— Come  enjoy  a  little  bit  of  rock  &  roll  music  per¬ 
formed  by  THE  CURRENT 
28th — Closed 

MAV 

4th  &  5th — D.J.  music  by  Allstar  Entertainment 
18th  &19th — Guest  appearance  by  Digital  D.J. 

25th — Eye  Witness  Blues  Band 

Open  every  Friday  &  Saturday  @  9:00  p.m. 
Bring  your  valid  college  I.D.  and  get  in  free 

anytime 
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Spectator,  quickly  as  that  other  world  of 
has  PC,  personal  computers. 


stirred  up 
some 


Come  gather  ‘round  people/Wherever  you  roam/ And 
admit  that  the  waters/ Around  you  have  grown/ And 
accept  it  that  soon/You’ll  be  drenched  to  the  bone./If 
your  time  to  you/Is  worth  savin’ /Then  you  better  start 
swimminVOr  you’ll  sink  like  a  stone/For  the  times 
they  are  a’ changin’. ’’-Bob  Dylan  The  Times  They  Are 
A  ’  Changin  ’ 


by  Chris  Baros 

Assistant  Editor 


controversy  over  the  last  several 
years. 

The  Spectator  is  put  together 
by  a  group  of  your  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  and,  as  students,  we  are  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  learning. 
Sometimes,  though,  this  learn¬ 
ing  can  smart.  Along  with 
everyone  else,  The  Spectator 
staff  is  con- 


I  know  the  quote  is  long  and 
some  people  don’t  care  much 
for  him,  but  I  don’t  think  anyone 
could  have  said  it  better  than 
Bob  did.  And  even  though 
some  may  not  care  for  the  man, 
you  at  least  have  to  admit  Bob 
Dylan  wrote  some  great  lyrics. 

For  anyone  wondering  if  this 
editorial  is  about  Bob  Dylan,  it’s 
not.  But  the  song  lyrics  and  the 
fact  that  not  everyone  likes  all 
types  of  music  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  this  editorial.  In  fact, 
my  second  choice  for  a  quote 
could  have  been,  “Can’t  we  all 
just  get  along?” 

Our  current  era  is  the  first  to 
experience  huge  changes  in  the 
perception  of  individual  rights 
and  opinions.  Celebrities,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  everyone  else  with  a 


public  forum  have  felt  the 
impact  of  this  change.  But  the 
impact  has  not  hit  anywhere 
harder  than  it  has  on  college 
campuses  across  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
loudest  voices  on  college 
campuses  comes  from  the 
student  newspaper. 

The  college  newspaper  is 
first  and  foremost  an  objec¬ 
tive  source  of  information 
for  the  student  body.  But 
somewhere  on  the  coattails 
the  informative  role  of  college 
newspapers  is  the  role  the  paper 
should  play  in  enter¬ 
tainment.  While  the 
informative  role  can 
lead  newspapers  into 
some  sticky  situa¬ 
tions,  the  entertainment  role  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  source  of 
controversy,  in  fact,  even  your 
own  campus  newspaper,  The 


THE  BULLSEYE 


stantly  discovering  what  is 
politically  correct  and  what  is 
not.  The  politically  correct 
world  of  PC  changes  almost  as 


Sure,  we’ve  hovered  over  the 
gray  area  of  PC  on  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  and  probably  even  man¬ 
aged  to  land  on  some  toes  on 
our  way  down.  However,  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  to  note  that  The 
Spectator  firmly  stands  behind 
its  content  and  practices.  As 
firmly  as  The  Spectator  stands 
behind  its  doings,  there  is  a  soft¬ 
er  side  to  your  campus  newspa¬ 
per:  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
aware  of  the  occasions  when  we 
step  on  toes  and  we  try  to  do 
it  with  bare  feet. 

Despite  a  conscious 
effort  to  remain  polit¬ 
ically  correct  and 
not  to  offend  any¬ 
one,  The  Spectator 
sometimes  feels  it 
is  necessary  to  step 
into  the  gray  area. 
These  occasions 
include  using  the  term 
‘harem”  to  drive  a 
point  home,  or  viewing  a 
serious  topic  on  the  lighter 
side  of 
the  spec¬ 
trum,  or 
even  flat- 
out  disre¬ 
garding  the  serious  nature  of  a 
subject,  such  as  alcohol  abuse, 
to  entertain  the  majority  of  this 
campus  who  find  it  humorous. 


Most  recently,  the  content  of 
The  Spooftator  and  the  Beer 
Comer  have  been  questioned. 
The  Spectator  staff  would  like 
to  state  that  our  intentions  were 
never  to  offend  anyone  with 
these  sections  or  any  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper.  These 
sections  are  FOR  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT  PURPOSES  ONLY. 
Though  some  negative  feedback 
has  surfaced  regarding  these 
sections,  this  type  of  feedback 
has  been  few  and  far  between. 
In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
feedback  The  Spectator  staff  has 
received  concerning  the  Beer 
Comer  and  The  Spooftator 
has  been  positive. 

The  Spectator  does  accept  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  student 
body  and  the  administration  ) 
may  view  the  Beer  Comer  and  | 
Spooftator  as  being  offensive. 
However,  your  newspaper 
essentially  operates  as  a  democ¬ 
racy  and  therefore  cannot  func¬ 
tion  smoothly  without  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority.  So,  if  you 
find  something  offensive  within 
The  Spectator,  we  urge  you  to 
come  forward  and  place  your 
vote.  While  satisfaction  cannot 
be  guaranteed,  we  promise  that 
all  “hanging  chads”  will  be 
counted  and  that  a  close  vote 
will  be  THOROUGHLY 
re-tallied. 
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Stepping  Stone  Shelter  for  Wo 
Volunteer  Grandparents  Program 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  supervision  and  positive  interactions  by  local  senior  citizens  with  children  who  are  residents  of  our  Domestic  Violence  Shelter. 
Those  assisting  will  receive  formal  training,  monetary  stipends,  and  insurance  incentives  and  will  provide  tutoring,  recreation  activities,  story  reading,  storytelling,  and 
badly  needed  care  and  attention.  Individuals  interested  in  any  Foster 


Grandparents  Program  should  contact  Jerri  Palmer-Glass  at  the  Gary  Archdiocese 
who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  volunteer  program.  For  those  interested  in  assisting 
specifically  at  Stepping  Stone,  call  Beverly  at  (800)  248-1 151  or  (219)  879-4615. 


College  Education  Assistance 
Will  Start  Your  First  Day  of  Work, 
Not  Your  First  Day  of  Class. 


The  UPS 
EARN  & 
LEARN 
Program 


Get  up  to  $23,000*  in 

College  Education  Assistance 


PACKAGE  HANDLERS 

Steady,  Part-Time  Jobs  •  $8,50-$9. 50/hour 
Weekends  &  Holidays  Off  AMD  Great  Benefits! 


HODGKINS* 

(79th  &  Willow  Springs  Rds.) 

Ph:  1-888-4UPS-J08  •  Access  Code:  4528 
To  Hodgkins  take  one  of  the  following  buses: 
#169  #390  #391  #392  #395  #397  #890  #833 


ADDISON* 

(Army  Trail  &  Lombard  Rds.) 

Ph:  630-628-3737 

$500  Stay  Bonus  for  all  shifts! 

To  Addison  take  pace  bus  #536  or  #393 


NORTHBROOK 

(Shermer  &  Willow  Rds.) 

Ph:  847 -480-67 88 

Up  to  $10,000  Education  Assistance 

for  the  Northbrook  Sunrise  Shift! 

To  Northbrook  take  pace  bus  #212 


PALATINE* 

(Hicks  &  Rand  Rds.) 

Ph:  847-705-6025 
$500  Stay  Bonus  for  Sunrise  and 
Twilight  Shifts! 

To  Palatine  from  Elgin  take  pace  bus  #556 


For  more  information, 
please  call  our  facilities  direct 
or  our  24-hr.  jobline  at: 

1-888-4UPS-JOB 

Access  Code:  4528 


don’t  pass  it  lip. 
pass  it  on! 


www.upsjobs.com/chlcago 


‘UPS  Earn  &  Learn  Program  guidelines  appiy. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HYDE  PARK  FORUM 

SPEECH  CONTEST 


SPRING  2001 --THE  18th  YEAR! 


WHAT 

WHO 

WHEN 

WHERE 

WHY 


HOW 


HOW  DO 

1 


Speech  contest  among  PU/NC  students  held  on  campus 

Any  part-time  or  full-time  PU/NC  student 

Wednesday.  April  1 1  2001 .  7  00  pm  -  9  00  pm 

At  Purdue  North  Central  in  several  classrooms  simultaneously 

Build  your  confidence  and  self-esteem  Students  can  gain  experience  in 

pubiic  speaking  This  is  a  valuable  resume  builder  too' 

Here's  what  happens  m  each  of  the  classrooms  Each  of  8-10  contestants  gives  a  4  to  5  minute 
persuasive  speech  and  responds  to  questions  from  the  audience  Three  judges  from  the  PU/NC 
faculty  and  staff  determine  first  second,  and  third  place  speakers  A  plague  will  BE  awarded 
to  each  oe  the  firs  r  place  sfeaxers  The  second  and  third  place  speakers  in  each  room 
will  also  receive  awards  All  awards  will  be  presented  at  an  Awards  Ceremony  immediately 
after  an  speeches  have  been  made  All  speakers  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Previous  Hyde  Park  Forum  winners  are  on  tape  in  the  library 
YOU  ENTER 

If  you  are  not  now  enrolled  in  a  Communication  course  you  ARE  STILL  ELIGIBLE  and  may 
enter  by  giving  the  following  information  to  Professor  Scott  Smithson  in  TECH  327  or  Jean-Ann 
Morton  in  TECH  341  before  NOON,  Friday,  April  6,  2001  


i _ 

2 

3 


NAME,  ADDRESS,  CITY.  ZIP  CODE 
TOPIC  AND  TITLE  OF  SPEECH -AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
(IF  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  COMPLETED  COMMUNICATION  114  AT  PU/NC, 
PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  FORMER  INSTRUCTOR.) 


If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  Communication  class  you  can  simply  lalk  to  your  instructor 
Previous  1  st  Place  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  participate 


General  information,  rules,  and  sign-up  forms  for  speakers  are  available  in  the 
_ Letters  and  Languages  Section  office,  TECH  341. _ _ 


DEAOLINE 


NOON.  FRIDAY,  APRIL  6.  2001 

No  entries  accepted  after  this  deadline. 


I 


IF  I  DON'T  SPEAK,  MAY  I  COME7  BY  ALL.MEANS! 
It  is  open  to  the  public  who  are 
encouraged  during  the  questioning 
period  to  move  from  one  classroom 
to  another  and  to  question  the 
speakers 


i 


VISIT  US  at:  www.purduenc.edu/sa/hyde 


SPONSORED  BY  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  the  Purdue  Alumni  Association- 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Purdue  Un  verity  North  Central 


North  Central 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

I  have  noticed  that  several  of  my  fellow  students  have 
physical  disabilities.  Also  over  the  last  two  semesters  I  have 
noticed  that  PNC  is  not  too  accommodating  to  their  disabled 
students, 

The  Library  building  is  being  remodeled  and  the  only  ele¬ 
vator  to  the  Library  is  not  in  an  easily  accessible  location.  Its 
way  back  beside  the  kitchen,  the  hallway  around  the  elevator 
is  usually  blocked  with  crates,  so  there  js  no  room  for  a 
wheelchair  to  maneuver  onto  the  elevator.  Also  you  must  use 
a  key  to  take  the  elevator  to  the  library.  Then  you  must  go 
through  the  Library  offices  to  get  to  the  library.  The  doors  to 
these  offices  are  locked  so  in  order  to  use  the  elevator,  you 
need  to  ask  to  get  down  to  the  main  floor.  So  you  need  a 
library  personnel  to  unlock  the  door.  Some  library  person¬ 
nel  are  very  rude  when  asked  to  do  this. 

Handicap  parking  beside  Schwartz  and  the  library  build¬ 
ing  is  also  being  used  by  people  with  a  parking  stickers  and 
people  without  any  stickers. 

I  realize  the  elevator  in  Schwartz  must  be  serviced  but 
can't  it  be  done  when  its  not  needed  by  students  who  must  get 
to  the  their  floor  for  classes  and  can’t  walk  or  wheel  them¬ 
selves  up  three  flights  of  stairs?  This  goes  for  the  Tech 
Building  also. 

The  Tech  building  landscape  is  lovely,  but  to  walk  or 
wheel  you  from  the  handicap  parking  is  ridiculous.  Handicap 
parking  should  have  been  made  much  closer  to  the  building. 
Most  classrooms  have  chairs  with  small  desks  attached;  these 
are  fine  if  you  are  five  foot  two  inches.  And  weigh  112  lbs;, 
but  they  do  not  accommodate  a  student  with  a  back  brace  or 
a  bad  leg  or  hip.  Come  on  PNC  get  with  the  program.  Don’t 
do  things  halfway.  During  all  your  remodeling  remember 
your  disabled  students  and  staff!  Be  a  bit  more  Disable 
friendly. 

— Janis  Armitage 


March  21,  2001 
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Interested  in 
writing, 
editing,  and 


business  administration? 

Kristi’s  four  long  years  are  now 
ending  and  The  Spectator  needs  a 
new  editor. 


Interested?  Apply  at  the  Dean  of  Student’s 

Office 

Resume  and  writing  sample  required  by 
Friday,  April  13. 

Selection  and  notification  of  the  chosen  indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  made  before  finals  week. 
For  more  information  contact  the  newspaper 
office  at  ext.  5213  or  stop  by  the  Dean  of 
Student’s  Office  in  LSF  103 


WE  WANT  YOU  ! 


To  Vote  for  Student  Government 

Voting  begins  Monday,  April  2  in  the  LSF  Cafeteria  and  ends  on 

Friday,  April  6 

Questions?  Concerns?  Contact  your  Student  Government 
representatives  at  ext.  5330  or  drop  by  LSF  132 

Remember:  the  makeup  of  the  Student  Government  will  impact  you  for  the  next  year. 
Make  true  change  and  effective  policies  regarding  the  issues  concerning  you.  Take  the 
1  time  and  effort  to  vote  and  help  make  PNC  a  more  conscientious  university.  More  involve¬ 
ment  means  more  effective  checks  and  balances  for  everyone. 
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Horoscopes 

by  Madame  Jessica 


Pisces  (February  19  - 
March  20): 
Pisces,  four- 
leaf  clovers 
are  bad  luck 
for  you  this 
month.  If 
you  happen  to  see  one, 
immediately  turn  and  run 
while  chanting,  “Kiss  me. 
I’m  Irish,  kiss  me.  I’m 
Irish,  kiss  me.  I’m  Irish.” 
But,  if  you  happen  to  come 
across  any  dandelions,  rub 
them  on  your  chin.  This 
will  bring  you  good  luck 
for  the  rest  of  the  month. 
The  natural  world  is  your 
friend,  but  do  not  allow  the 
bad  luck  in  this  world  catch 
up  to  you,  Pisces,  or  you’ll 
regret  it! 

Aries  (March  21  -  April 

19) :  Be  careful  not  to  spill 
any  beer  this  month,  it 
could  be  bad  luck  (not  to 

mention  alco¬ 
hol  abuse). 
Remember 
alcohol  is  your 
friend,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  sign  is.  Keep 
this  in  mind,  Aries,  when 
you  partake  in  this  sweet 
nectar.  However,  if  some 
unfortunate  incident  were 
to  occur,  your  luck  may  be 
remedied  by  throwing 
some  beer  over  your  right 
shoulder.  Not  the  whole 
can,  just  a  splash,  and  your 
luck  will  return.  (If  bad 
luck  continues,  see  Beer 
Comer  on  page  15  for  fur¬ 
ther  advice.) 

Taurus  (April  20  -  May 

20) :  Your  lucky  charm  this 
month  is  a  ladder.  Be  sure 
to  walk  under  every  one 

you  see 
standing.  But 
try  not  to 
look  up  if 
someone  is 
standing  on 
the  ladder.  This  may  result 
in  bad  luck.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  but  don’t  let 
yourself  fall  victim  to 
superstition,  Taurus,  or  you 
will  regret  the  outcome. 
Take  a  step  up  on  your 
emotional  ladder  and  find 
the  people  who  matter  most 
to  you  in  life. 

Gemini  (May  21  -  June 


penny, 
pick  it 

up,  all  day  long  you’ll  have 
good  luck.”  This  means 
double  the  good  luck  for 
you  this  month.  First,  if 
you  see  a  penny,  put  it  in 
your  right 
shoe  for  the 
rest  of  the 
day,  but  only 
if  it’s  heads 
up.  As  an 
added  bonus,  this  is  a  great 
way  for  you  to  save  some 
spare  change.  Starting  in 
April  you  will  need  the 
extra  money,  Gemini,  after 
all  you’re  providing  for 
two.  No,  of  course  you’re 
not  pregnant,  but  your 
twin-like  nature  has  afford¬ 
ed  you  an  incredible  spend¬ 
ing  habit.  Your  tax  return 
may  not  be  all  you  expect  it 
to  be  and  you  need  to  pay 
off  those  credit  card  bills. 
Your  pennies  will  add  up, 
so  don’t  worry  too  much. 

Cancer  (June  21  -  July  22): 
Remember  the  purple 
horseshoes  in  Lucky 

Charms  cereal?  These,  as 
well  as  an 
ordinary 
horseshoe, 
will  bring  you 
luck  this 
month.  But  why  would 
you  choose  a  big  ugly, 
metal  horseshoe  when  you 
can  have  a  more  practical 
one  like  those  in  Lucky 
Charms.  This  way  you  can 
get  your  daily  dose  of  cal¬ 
cium,  fiber,  and  luck  all  in 
one  sitting.  Don’t  sit 
around  too  long,  though, 
Cancer.  The  world  will 
offer  you  much  in  the  next 
few  months.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  spring  before  sum¬ 
mer  creeps  in. 

Leo  (July  23  -  August  22): 
As  an  animal  lover,  you 
could  never  understand 
carrying  around  an  actual 
rabbit’s  foot 
as  a  good  luck 
charm 
Luckily  for 
you,  rabbits 
aren’t  your 
good  luck  charm  this 
month.  Instead,  try  toting  a 
copy  of  The  Spectator 
everywhere  you  go.  This 
should  boost  your  luck  and 


knowledge  of  campus 
news  as  well  as  your  popu¬ 
larity.  The  lion  in  you  may 
want  to  attempt  greater 
pursuits  this  month,  Leo, 
but  take  it  from  me,  this 
month  you  ought  to  stick  to 
more  ordinary  pursuits. 
While  The  Spectator  is  far 
from  ordinary,  it  will  help 
bring  you  back  down  into 
the  real  world. 

Virgo  (August  23 
September  22):  For  most 
people,  a  full  moon  repre¬ 
sents  bad  luck  and  always 
brings  out 
the  weirdos. 

But  this  isn’t 
the  case  for 
you 
Midnight,  during  a  full 
moon,'  is  your  time  to 
shine,  Virgo;'  This  month, 
on  the  night  of  a  full  moon, 
luck  will  be  on  your  side. 
Don’t  get  too  fond  of  the 
moonlight.  If  you  start 
avoiding  garlic  and  cross¬ 
es,  you’ve  become  one  of 
those  “weirdos.”  Like 
Pisces,  the  natural  world  is 
your  friend,  embrace  that 
world  and  let  your  inner 
beauty  take  hold  of  the 
world. 

Libra  (September  23  - 
October  22):  Your  luck 
seems  to  be  going  well  this 
month  without  the  influ¬ 
ence  of,  or  need  for,  a  lucky 
charm 
However,  if  I 
anything  dis¬ 


appointing 
were  to  occur, 
the  best  cure  is 
to  open  an  umbrella  inside 
every  once  in  a  while. 
Philosophers  have  been 
advising  against  it  for  cen¬ 
turies,  but,  in  your  case,  it 
will  simply  protect  you 
from  the  rain  falling  on 
your  personal  life.  I’m  pre¬ 
dicting  a  nice  gentle  spring 
rain  for  you,  not  a  summer 
storm,  but  watch  out  for  the 
beginnings  of  one  of  those 
as  well.  Any  formation  of 
anger  clouds  between  you 
and  friends  will  be  disas¬ 
trous  later.  And  of  course, 
always  weigh  your  options. 

Scorpio  (October  23  - 
November  21):  Your  ego 
level  is  super  high  this 
month.  I  know  you’re 
beautiful,  but  that  doesn’t 


mean  you  should  constant¬ 
ly  admire  yourself. 
Scorpio,  you  should  try 
something 
different  this 
month.  Get  a 
hobby  or 
something. 

But,  I  know  what  you’ll  be 
doing.  Just  a  little  warn¬ 
ing:  Be  careful  while  you 
are  spending  all  of  your 
spare  time  gazing  into  a 
mirror;  remember,  if  it 
breaks,  that’s  seven  years 
of  bad  luck. 

Sagittarius  (November  22 
-  December  21):  You’ve 
been  crossing  your  fingers 
a  lot  lately  in  hopes  of  it 
bringing  good  luck. 
Obviously,  it  hasn’t  been 
working,  so  try  something 
new.  Try  going  out  there 
and  making  something 
happen  as  opposed  to  sit¬ 
ting  around 
wishing  for 
it  to  hap¬ 
pen.  If  that 
doesn’t 
work;  you  can  always  try 
crossing  your  toes. 
Sagittarius,  you’re  a  quick¬ 
witted  person,  don’t  let  that 
wit  be  wasted.  Shoot  the 
arrow  and  let  it  land  where 
it  may,  don’t  be  so  lazy  that 
you  don’t  even  try. 

Capricorn  (December  22  - 
January  19):  You  have  been 
knocking  on  wood  so  much 
lately  that 
you  look  like 
the  “Bloody 
Knuckles 
Champ. 

This  shows 
that  you  don’t  appreciate 
yourself  very  much.  Don’t 
think  everything  good  that 
happens  to  you  is  caused 
by  a  stroke  of  good  luck. 
You  made  it  happen!  Your 
good  luck  charm  this 
month  is  a  Band-Aid. 
You’re  intelligence  will  get 
you  farther  than  any 
amount  of  luck,  Capricorn. 
You’re  smarter  than  most 
everyone  else,  so  use  your 
brain  and  an  occasional 
Band-Aid. 

Aquarius  (January  20  - 
February  1 8):  Your  fate  this 
month  seems  to  be  a  little 
backwards  (but  then  again, 
you’ve  always  seen  your¬ 
self  as  the  “backward 


type”).  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  black  cats  have 
no  influence  on  your  luck 
at  all.  I  would  advise 
against  contact  with  gray 
cats.  Sure,  they  may  seem 
pure  and 
innocent,  but 
don’t  they  all 
at  first? 

However,  if 
you  have  a 
chance  to  see  a  gray  dog, 
that’s  your  good  luck 
charm  this  month.  Dogs 
are  better  for  you, 
Aquarius,  than  cats  any¬ 
way.  Also,  keep  in  mind 
that  your  love  interest  will 
be  playing  games,  but 
don’t  worry,  you  will  soon 
be  falling  for  a  close  friend 
of  theirs.  This  will  only 
reaffirm  your  love  for  your 
former  significant  other, 
though.  (I  warned  you  that 
it  would  be  backward!) 


Read  Your 
Fortune 


“Let  luck  guide 
your  future  and 
you  will  be 
blessed.” 
Lucky 

Numbers:  1, 12, 
22,  96 

by  Madame  Helga 

March  and  April  are  months 
of  great  conflict  for  all  of  the 
signs.  Aries,  in  particular,  will 
be  faced  with  great  problems. 
Do  everything  you  can  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  relationships. 

As  April  Fool’s  Day  comes 
closer  and  closer,  you  will 
notice  some  bad  omens,  Aries, 
so  beware  not  to  ignore  their 
significance. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  and  April 
Fool’s  Day  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  your 
social  side.  Make  sure  you  plan 
on  partying  and  not  wasting 
away.  Don't  spend  time  drink¬ 
ing  alone.  You’re  better  off 
doing  it  with  friends. 

Taurus,  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  to  rest  up.  You  may 
be  having  a  decent  personal  life, 
but  next  month  it  will  be  chang¬ 
ing  for  the  worse! 

For  entertainment  purposes  only 
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“Hey,  aren't  you  that  Ralphie  dude 
1  use  to  pick  on  in  high  school?" 
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Student’s  Run  for  New 
Government 
Administration 


Features 


The  SP00FTAT0R 


by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in 
Chief  and  Heather  Crawford, 
Features  Editor 

Tired  of  the  old  way  of  doing 
things  here  on  the  PNC  campus? 
Well,  here’s  your  chance  to  elect 
students  who  will  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  changes  the  student  body 
sees  as  essential  and  needed. 

From  April  2-6,  Student 
Government  will  be  holding  its 
annual  elections  for  ten  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Four  past  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  running  again; 
Thomas  L.  Fentress,  D.  Carol 
Kurmis,  Tiffany  Owens,  and 
Jamison  Smith.  The  other  seven 
students  running  are  Marsha 
Buckingham,  Camron  Chiesi, 
Edward  A.  Falbe,  Bruce  Lee, 
Wendy  Manchester,  Rosalina 
Miller,  and  Shannon  Vance. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
cast  their  vote.  Student 
Government  members  serve  on 
several  faculty,  staff,  and  student 
committees  making  their  mem¬ 
berships  extremely  important 
features  of  student  life.  Changes 
made  in  student  fee  allocations, 
grade  appeals,  and  expenses  for 
honors  convocations  and  gradua¬ 
tion  are  some  of  the  services 
offered  by  Student  Government. 


This  coming  year 
will  be  extremely 
important  because  the 
operation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be 
changed  if  the 
Constitution  is  amend¬ 
ed.  The  student  body 
will  be  approving  those 
changes,  but  it  is  the 
government  who  will 
do  the  revisional  work 
to  present  to  students. 

If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions,  concerns,  or  com¬ 
ments,  please  contact 
the  Student 

Government  in  LSF 
132  or  call  ext.  5330. 
Weekly  meetings  are 
held  in  their  office  from 
noon  to  1:00  on 
Thursdays.  All  students 
are  invited  to  attend. 
*Notc:  We  attempted  to 
contact  as  many  candi¬ 
dates  as  possible,  but 
time  was  limited  and 
many  candidates  were 
on  vacation  during 
Spring  Break.  Pictures 
and  quotes  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  as  many  indi¬ 
viduals  as  possible. 


Student  Government  Addresses  Year  End  Concerns  and  Issues 


This  will  be  Tiffany 
Owens’  third  year  running 
as  a  Student  Government 
Representative.  “If  re¬ 
elected  as  a  representative, 
l  hope  to  get  more  stu¬ 
dents  involved  and  help  them 
with  any  problems  or  conflicts 
on  campus  and  to  continue  to  be 
a  productive  functioning  orga¬ 
nization  between  students  and 
staff.” 


by  Heather  Crawford 
Features  Editor 

The  following  are  minutes  of  the 
Feb.  22  through  March  8  Student 
Government  meetings.  This  article 
is  a  combination  of  the  writer’s 
notes  and  the  unchanged  content  of 
the  Student  Government  minutes. 

On  Feb.  22,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Tiffany  Owens. 
Discussion  to  have  Sharon 
Swanson  take  the  place  of  John 
Smith  on  the  Election  Committee 
took  place.  The  Student 
Government  made  $68.97  between 
the  candy  sales  and  penny  votes. 
This  is  allowing  them  to  give  away 
more  money  for  Student 
Government  scholarships.  They 
also  agreed  that  Student 
Government  members  may  apply 
for  the  scholarships.  However,  an 
agreement  was  reached  specifying 
that  the  ones  who  apply  might  not 
be  the  ones  who  decide  on  the  award. 

The  Student  Government  had  a 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Edward  Bednar, 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Student 
Academic  Affairs,  who  discussed 
two  concerns,  one  of  which  was  the 
fall  class  schedule.  The  school  is 
planning  to  have  the  schedules  of 
students,  or  "customers,"  more 
spread  out.  Since  more  full-time 
students  attend  PNC  than  part-time 
students,  more  classes  will  be 
offered  two  days  a  week.  However, 
math  courses  will  still  meet  three 
days  a  week.  This  modification  will 
also  give  faculty  an  hour  and  forty- 
minute  break  on  Fridays.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  Bednar's  assessment 
concerned  the  size  of  the  part-time 
faculty  on  campus.  Bednar  indicat¬ 


ed  that  many  part-time  professors 
must  have  more  flexible  schedules 
and  are  not  always  returning  to  cam¬ 
pus  from  one  semester  to  the  next. 
Because  of  this,  the  school  wants  to 
delete  the  schedule  column  that  lists 
the  instructors;  names.  He  also 
informed  Student  Government  that 
the  students  will  still  be  able  to  find 
out,  through  PNC's  website,  which 
instructors  will  be  teaching  a  course. 

On  March  1 ,  Carol  Kurmis  called 
the  Student  Government  meeting  to 
order.  Student  Government's  agen¬ 
da  for  this  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  president's  meeting  from  the 
previous  week,  which  dealt  with 
their  mission  and  vision  statement. 
The  meeting  also  included  some 
unfinished  business  from  previous 
meetings.  Student  Government 
.confirmed  there  would  be  karaoke 
during  Dead  Week  for  student's 
entertainment.  There  was  also  an. 
announcement  regarding  the  two 
display  cases  in  front  of  the  Dean  of 
Student's  Office.  They  will  soon 
have  Hyde  Park  Forum  Contest 
information  in  one  of  them,  and  the 
Construction  Club  would  like  to 
display  their  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders’  trophy  in  the 
other  case.  In  regards  to  the  Honors 
Convocation,  Kurmis  will  be  hand¬ 
ing  out  some  awards  and  will  bring 
recognition  to  the  Construction  Club. 

Paul  Gillikin,  Activities  and 
Athletics  Director,  will  hand  out 
two  plaques  for  the  Outstanding 
Student  Government 

Representatives.  There  will  also  be 
$800  allocated  from  Student 
Service  Fees  to  give  to  the  Alumni 
Association  who  will  co-host  a  com¬ 
mencement  reception  with  this  money. 


On  March  8,  Kurmis  called  the 
Student  Government  meeting  to 
order.  Student  Government's  agen¬ 
da  for  the  meeting  was  to  evaluate 
the  members;  progress  with 
assigned  duties.  First  discussed  was 
the  upcoming  election  and  how 
many  students  have  turned  in  the 
appropriate  form.  They  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  shortage  of  the  students 
running,  and  how  they  may  need  to 
postpone  the  election  to  get  more 
students  to  run.  (At  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication,  Student  Government  had 
the  eleven  individuals  needed  to  hold 
the  election.) 

Another  point  discussed  was  the 
annual  scholarship.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  students  applying.  Only 
two  fonns  have  been  received  thus 
far.  Also,  the  ping  pong  game  that 
was  to  take  place  in  the  game  room 
has  been  canceled  due  to  lack  of 
interest.  The  members  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Constitution.  They 
would  like  to  finish  writing  it  this 
semester  or  wait  and  finish  it  in  the 
summer  with  the  new  Student 
Government.  They  had  decided  to 
finish  it  this  semester. 

PNC,  during  the  first  week  of 
April,  will  elect  new  Student 
Government  Representatives. 
There  will  be  a  locked  box  used  for 
the  ballots  to  be  placed  in  after  vot¬ 
ing  is  completed.  There  will  be  two 
representatives  sitting  next  to  the 
ballot  box  to  help  assist  students,  so 
there  will  not  be  a  Florida  mishap  at 
PNC.  The  representatives  present 
are  dependent  upon  individual  class 
schedules.  The  result  is  a  rotation  of 
members  assisting  students. 

The  election  will  take  place  on 
April  2-6. 


Jamison  Smith  is  a  very  involved 
member  of  the  PNC  student  body. 
This  will  be  his  second  year  in  stu¬ 
dent  government  if  he  is  elected. 
Because  of  that  involvement,  he 
hopes  to  continue  past  government 
legacies.  “I  hope  to  continue  the 
progress  that  the  present  government 
has  begun.  The  school  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  present 
time  is  critical.  There  is  a  lot  going 
on  at  PNC,  and  we  all  want  the  vety 
best  for  the  school  and  the  students.” 


Rosalina  Miller,  an  accounting  stu¬ 
dent,  has  attended  many  of  the  Spring 
Semester  Student  Government  meet¬ 
ings  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  government.  “A 
concern  that  has  been  raised  is. the 
visibility  of  Student  Government. 
There  hasn’t  been  much  interest  from 
the  student  body.  I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  transition  and  help 
make  it  more  visible  and  attract  more 
individuals  from  the  student  body.” 


D.  Carol  Kurmis  has  sat  on  the 
Student  Government  for  two 
years  already,  once  as  President. 


Carol  hopes  to  continue  the  good 
things  the  government  has  started, 
increase  its  profile,  and  involve 
other  groups  in  the  processes.  “I 
became  involved  with  Student 
Government  out  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  serve  people.  Not  only 
do  I  like  to  serve,  I  like  to  use  my 
leadership  skills.”  Carol  is  hoping 
she  can  assist  in  the  government’s 
transition  since  she  will  be  leaving 
PNC  in  a  year. 


Shannon  Vance  has  been  a  student  at  PNC,  on  and  off,  since 
1988.  She  hopes  she  can  be  more  involved  in  the  campus 
processes.  “It  is  through  the  Student  Government,  I  think,  as  stu¬ 
dents,  our  voices  should  be  heard  and  our  opinions  should  be 
considered.  I  would  also  like  to  make  students  attending  off- 
campus  sites  feel  just  as  important  as  those  who  attend  on  cam¬ 
pus.  The  total  student  population  has-one  common  goal,  and  that 
is  to  receive  the  best  education  possible.  If  elected  for  Student 
Government,  I  will  hear  your  voices  and  consider  your  opinions 
,so  that  we  all  can  achieve  that  common  goal  together.” 


Marsha  Buckingham,  who  is  a 
freshman  in  the  BLS  program,  has 
already  served  on  several  commit¬ 
tees  and  meetings  at  PNC.  Marsha 
hopes  to  work  as  an  advocate  of 
diversity  and  new  ideas.  “I’m  real¬ 
ly  excited  about  being  involved  in 
Student  Government..  We  all  have 
something  to  contribute.  Student 
Government  is  a  good  way  to  con¬ 
tribute,  listen,  and  make  things  better.  We  all  need  each  other.” 


VOTE!!! 

Make  your  voices  heard 
and  contribute  to  change. 


Camron  Chiesi,  Edward 
A.Falbe,  and  Bruce  Lee  will 
join  the  other  eight  candidates 
in  the  election  this  April. 


Wendy  Manchester  is  a  first 

semester  nursing  student  at  PNC  who  would  like  to  contribute  her  services  to 
the  university.  “I  just  like  to  see  everyone  have  a  voice.  I  feel  like  a  lot  of 
_ _  people  think  things  just  happen  in  the  school,  and  I’d  like  to  see  that  every¬ 
one  can  put  their  input  into  it.”  Wendy  sees  important  issues  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  on  campus  as  adding 
lockers  to  all  the  buildings,  ending  sales  tax  at  the  bookstore,  providing  alternatives  to  students  smoking  at 
the  building  entrances,  and  reforming  how  supply  purchases  are  handled  for  the  sciences.  I  just  like  being 
a  contributor,  an  active  participant.  I  like  to  be  a  part  of  what’s  going  on. 


Thomas  L.  Fentress 

served  on  Student 
Government  this  year. 
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(continued  from  page  1) 
of  discretion  and  the  decision  of 
these  particular  concert  promot¬ 
ers  to  hire  a  felon,”  commented 
Cathy  Lee  Master,  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  member  and  mother  of 
three.  “I  know  parents  will  help 
put  this  company  out  of  business 
and  will  ensure  that  the  Reader 
will  lose  a  good  percentage  of  its 
advertising  revenue.” 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  though.  Advertising 
has  not  decreased,  people  are 
still  attending  the  concerts,  and 
others  have  offered  Garcia 
employment. 

“All  of  my  friends  are  still 
going  to  come  to  the  shows.  We 
don’t  care  who  is  in  charge  of 
security.  If  my  mom  or  dad 
were  worried  about  this  pot  guy 
watching  us,  I  would  just  tell 
them  it  is  better  than  no  one 
being  there  at  all,”  said  one  17 
year-old  concert  goer. 

Garcia  received  other  offers 
from  various  corporations. 
Steve  Wilkos,  a  Chicago  police 
officer  and  head  of  security  for 
the  Jerry  Springer  Show,  con¬ 
tacted  Garcia  to  ask  for  his  help. 

“1  don’t  like  breaking  up  bad 
fights.  1  think  they’re  just  after 
the  publicity  of  hiring  me.  But, 
I  do  love  Jerry,”  Garcia  main¬ 
tained.  “I  am  really  excited 
about  the  reaction  this  has 
caused.  I  want  to  stay  with  the 
joint  for  now,  the  kids  there  are 
my  kind  of  people.” 


And  in  Other  News... 
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Ex-drug  smuggler  finds  a  job.  Impeccable  references  and 
characteristics.  See  story  to  left  (continued  from  front 
page)  for  more  details. 


Top  Left:  Fashion  Barbies  teach  young  girls  to 
strike  new  poses.  “Sexy”  Barbie  as  she  has 
come  to  be  called,  features  lingerie  and  retro 
‘60s  makeup  and  hair.  Recently,  the  two 
Barbies  were  held  by  Britney  Spears  in  a  Vogue 
interview  about  the  positive  impact  she  and 
other  female  stars  have  had  on  girls.  She  main¬ 
tained,  giggling,  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  clothes  I  wear.  I  learned  everything  from 
Barbie.”  This  recent  interview  and  photo  shoot 
has  caused  one  critic  to  exclaim,  “1  haven’t  seen 


so  much  plastic  since  the  first  season 
of  Baywatch.”  Blonde  and  Raven-hair 
Barbie  are  available  currently  in  stores. 
Brunettes  are  not  sold  at  this  time. 

Middle  Right:  The  annoying  sock  pup¬ 
pet  from  the  Pets.com  commercials  has 
finally  hit  rock-bottom.  With  a  bottle 
of  beer  in  one  hand,  a  “Will  Work  for 
Beef”  sign  in  the  other,  he  addressed 
the  media  against  claims  of  soliciting 
prostitutes.  He  will  be  staying  in  his 
contract  with  Pets.com  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  the  company  will  then 
decide  if  a  renewal  is  in  either  party’s 
best  interest.  Until  then,  the  sock 
puppet  was  ordered  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  judge  to  participate 
in  rehabilitation  and  sensitivity 
training  for  two  years.  The  pup¬ 
pet  responded.  “I  don’t  know 


what  the  hell  they’re  talking  about.  I’m  not  belligerent.  I  made  them  who  they  are.  Such  idiots.  I’m  fine.  They’re  the  ones 
who  need  rehabilitation,  ft  could  be  worse.  I  could  have  been  on  cocaine, like  the  executives.” 


Bottom  Right:  A  new  hormonal  development  makes  cloning  unnecessary,  say  scientists.  The  treatment  reverts  individuals 
back  to  their  youth  with  their  intelligence  still  intact.  Bill  Gates  was  one  of  the  first  to  undergo  such  a  treatment.  Scientists 
see  that  the  personality  is  maintained  in  the  change.  The  young  Gates  is  one  years  old  now  and  still  working  with  his  favorite 
toy,  his  computer.  His  wife  has  decided  to  stay  with  him  saying,  “He  throws  screaming  fits,  and  I  have  to  change  his  dia¬ 
pers.  Big  deal,  I  had  to  deal  with  that  when  he  was  an  adult.”  . _  „ 

by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in  Chief  (for  entertainment  purposes  only) 


Ask  tie  Question  Maquis  is  a  sporadically  produced 
advice  column,  because  proper  loving  (ales  time.  It  is  to 
be  iead  with  a  silly  French  accent.  He  views  of  tie 
Question  Maquis  are  his  a lone  and  are  in  no  way  to  be 
construed  as  representative  of  bis  sponsor,  Qnestia,  yon 
American  pigs. 
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Ask  the  Question  Marquis 

Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis:  My  sister  s  boyfriend  broke  up  with  her  over  a  year  ago.  But.  his  voice  is  still  on  her  answering  machine 
Should  1  tell  her  how  pathetic  this  is?  -  Stephen  in  Annapolis 

A:  My  advice  here  is  going  like  this:  It  is  not  a  problem,  it  is  an  opportunity.  There  is  no  truer  friend  of  passion  than  the  vulnerable  rejected 
lover.  You  must  simply  play  your  cards  correctly.  I  recommend  a  subtle  approach  to  win  her  trust.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  her  about  Questia. 
About  how  much  more  free  time  she  will  have  when  she's  writing  research  papers  if  she  does  her  research  online.  Free  time  that  the  two  of 
you  could  use  to,  je  ne  sais  pas,  get  to  know  each  other  better?  If  you  know  what  L.wait-  you  said  your  sister  s  boyfriend?  This  is  a  terrible 
misunderstanding.  I  have  got  to  stop  skimming  these  questions. 

Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis:  l  am  very  interested  in  Questia.  Could  you  please  give  me  some  more  information  about  its  exciting  features? 

-  TW  in  Houston 

A:  Zut  alors!  I  think  my  employer  has  slipped  this  one  in.  But  just  by  chance  this  is  not  how  the  case  is.  I  will  answer  it  briefly.  Questia  will 
have  an  extensive  collection,  and  the  full  text  of  each  book  and  journal  article  is  all  online.  You  just  enter  your  topic  and  then  you  can  instant¬ 
ly  search  through  any  book.  And  many  of  the  author’s  own  sources  are,  how  you  say,  “hyperlinkedT  So  you  can  follow  the  writer’s  train  of 
thought,  if  you  like.  Also,  quotes,  footnotes  and  bibliographies  are  all  done  automatically.  And.  in  a  few  months.  Questia  can  be  used  to  more 
efficiently  groom  racehorses.  Or  such  is  my  understanding.  That  may  be  confidential  information,  so  don’t  go  gossiping  it  about  like  a  bunch 
of  Montesquieu’s  concubines.  Now  I  wish  1  hadn’t  told  you. 


"There  is  no  truer  friend  of passion  than  the  vulnerable  rejected  lover. 
You  simply  must  play  your  cards  correctly.  ” 


Q:  Dear  Question  Marquis.  Well...  why  did  you  tell  us?  In  both  of  your  answers,  you  could  have  corrected  your  mistakes  by  using  the  delete 
key . 

A:  In  life,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  delete  key.  Q.E.D.,  there  is  no  delete  key  for  writing  my  column.  What’s  done  is  done,  what’s  said  is 
said.  Vive  moi!  (Long  live  me!) 


*Price  subject  to  change.  See  web  site  for  current  pricing.  Internet  access  not  included,  c.  2001 
Questia  Media,  Inc.  Questia,  the  Questia  logotype,  “Better  Papers.  Faster.”,  the  Question 
Marquis,  the  Question  Marquis  signature,  and  the  Question  Marquis  question  mark  symbol  are 
service  marks  of  Questia  Media,  Inc. 
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PNC  Students  Offer  V1TA(L)  Tax  Services 

by  Jessica  Lowry 

News  Editor 


PNC  is  offering  tax  services 
to  students  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Supervised  by  Professor 
Donna  Whitten,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  accounting,  ten  accounting 
major  students  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  federal  and  state  income  tax 
returns. 

The  service  is  being  held  in 
TECH  171  on  Saturday  mornings 
lfom  9:30  a.m.  until  12:30  p.m. 

While  the  service  is  open  to 
the  public,  it  is  targeted  toward 
low  income,  elderly,  or  disabled 
individuals  who  have  difficulty 
processing  their  returns  in  other 


The  VITA  (Volunteer  Income 
Tax  Assistance)  tax  service  has 
been  offered  on  the  PNC  campus 
for  twelve  years.  Whitten,  in  her 
second  year  involve’d  with  VITA, 
said,  “We  have  had  a  much  big¬ 
ger  demand  this  year  than  last 
year.” 

The  ten  students  participating 
in  the  service  have  taken  at  least 
three  accounting  classes  and 
have  passed  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  examinations 
on  tax  rules  and  filing 
procedures. 

There  has  been  a  larger 
response  to  the  service  than 
expected  this  year.  The  students 


have  been  busy  fding  returns 
with  28  returns  finished  on  the 
first  day.  Whitten  said,  “Some 
people  have  had  to  wait,  but  we 
have  not  gotten  a  lot  of  negativi¬ 
ty.  In  general,  it  has  been  very, 
very  positive.” 

“We  do  not  do  businesses  or 
complex  returns,  but,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  basic  stocks  and  bonds, 
we  would  be  happy  to  do  that,” 
said  Whitten.  “We  also  do  state 
tax  returns  from  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois.” 

The  services  began  on  Feb.  17 
and  will  continue  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  mornings  until  April 
17.  March  17  is  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  due  to  Spring  Break. 


February  4  -  March  9,  2001 


2/20/01  Tuesday 

Police  investigated  a  false  car 
alarm  in  Lot  4. 

2/23/01  Friday 

Police  assisted  the  driver  of  a 
vehicie  on  South  Drive  that  was 
out  of  gas. 

2/24/01  Saturday 

Police  investigated  an  accident 
at  the  LSF  Loading  Dock. 


3/6/01  Tuesday 

Police  assisted  a  person  with  a 

minor  injury  in  LSF. 

Police  received  a  report  of  a 
damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  T-l. 

3/7/01  Wednesday 

Police  issued  a  citation  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  stop  at  a  stop  sign. 
Police  assisted  a  person  with  a 
minor  injury  in  TECH. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 
Campus  Police 

2/5/01  Monday 

Police  escorted  a  student  to  a 
vehicle  in  Lot  5. 


2/26/01  Monday 

Police  issued  a  speeding  cita¬ 
tion. 

Police  received  a  report  of  a 
damaged  vehicle  in  Lot  4. 


3/9/01  Friday 

Police  received  unconfirmed 
information  regarding  books 
possibly  taken  from  a  vehicle 
parked  in  Lot  T- 1 . 


2/15/01  Thursday 

Police  investigated  a  report  of 
two  persons  who  fell  outside  of 
SWRZ  at  the  northwest 
comer,  no  injuries. 

Police  investigated  a  false  alarm 
in  TECH. 


3/1/01  Thursday 

Police  issued  a  citation  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  stop  at  a  stop  sign. 

3/5/01  Monday 

Police  assisted  an  ill  person  in 
TECH. 


14  Emergency  messages  deliv¬ 
ered 

9  Vehicle  battery  jump  starts 
1 6  Lost  and  found  items 
returned  to  owners 

10  Vehicle  lockouts 


PNC  Women’s 
Annual  Tea 

by  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold 
Newspaper  Advisor 

Are  you  feeling  tired?  Stressed 
out  by  juggling  the  demands  of 
your  professors  and  your  fami¬ 
ly?  Ever  find  that  you  don’t 
seem  to  have  the  time  to  incite  a 
revolution?  Well,  PNC  has  the 
answer:  drink  tea  with  friends. 
On  Wednesday,  March  7,  PNC 
Women’s  Programming 

Committee  hosted  the  sixth 
annual  Women’s  Tea  to  launch 
both 
Women’s 
History 
Month  and 
the  PNC 
Women’s 
Association. 

Dr.  Joanne 
U  r  s  c  h  e  1 
talked  about 
the  history 
and  customs 
of  Victorian 
tea,  while 
the  audi¬ 
ence,  com¬ 
posed  most¬ 
ly  of  women 
and  a  few 
brave  gentlemen,  sipped  on  tea, 
forever  topped  off  by  the  smiling 
scullery  and  parlour  wenches, 
and  munched  on  cucumber  sand¬ 
wiches  and  scones.  Dressed  in  a 
Victorian  costume,  Dr.  Urschel 
made  herself,  she  also  lamented, 
in  the  role  of  an  upper-class 
woman,  the  problems  of  hiring 
competent  staff.  Beth 

“Beatrice”  Rudnick,  dressed  as  a 
parlour  wench,  not  only  provid¬ 


ed  tea  during  Dr.  Urschel’s  talk, 
but  she  also  provided  us  with  a 
new  definition  of  VICE 
Chancellor. 

Tea  has  long  been  noted  to 
have  soothing  qualities  and  has 
long  been  drunk  to  calm  one’s 
nerves,  to  provide  an  energizing 
pick-me-up,  and  to  provide  a 
much  needed  break  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  However,  tea  not 
only  has  its  medicinal  purposes 
but  also  has  social  ones. 
Victorian  women  congregated  to 
drink  tea,  and,  in  the  process, 
found  the  atmosphere  liberating. 
They  could  discuss  the  issues  of 
the  day  (which  could  have 
included  alcoholism  and  slav¬ 
ery)  and, 
free  of  any 
male 
escorts, 
suggest 
radical 
solutions 
such  as 
prohibition 
and  abolition. 

The  his¬ 
tory  of  tea 
also  has  its 
dark  side. 
Associated 
with  colo¬ 
nization, 
tea  was 
taxed 
heavily  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  additional  rev¬ 
enue.  This,  however,  encour¬ 
aged  the  black  market  trade  of 
contraband  tea  and  enraged 
Americans,  who  used  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revolt.  This  annual 
Victorian  Tea  was  entertaining, 
informative,  and,  best  of  all, 
free.  So,  next  time  you  drink 
your  simple  cup  of  tea,  think  of 
England. 


Beth  Rudnick  and  Joanne  Urschel  per¬ 
form  in  period  costumes.  (Campus 
Relations'Photo/Karen  Prescott) 


Students  Build  New  Foundations 


by  Ed  Sawa 

Building  Construction 
Management  Instructor 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  14, 
2001,  the  BCM  235  class 
participated  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  exteri¬ 
or  composite 
masonry  wall 
using  masonry 
techniques  in  an 
effort  to  com¬ 
bine  class 

knowledge  and 
facilitate  an  actu¬ 
al  hands-on  pro¬ 
ject 

BCM  235: 
Construction, 
Principles, 

Materials,  and 
Methods,  cur¬ 
rently  meets  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  from  5:30  to 
6:45  p.m.  in  the  TECH 
Building. 

Instructor  Ed  Sawa  con¬ 
tacted  Hal  Kemmerer  of 
Curley  Masonry  Supply, 
located  in  Chesterton,  to 
schedule  the  class  project. 
Kemmerer,  a  journeyman 


mason,  has  been  directly 
involved  in  the  masonry 
industry  for  20  years.  Both 
Sawa  and  Kemmerer 
thought  repeating  the  class 
project  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  students  as  they  would 


be  able  to  observe  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  masonry  materials 
as  well  as  construct  an  exte¬ 
rior  composite  masonry  wall 
to  supplement  the 
class  discussions. 

The  students  constructed  a 
masonry  job  sample  panel 
similar  to  the  sample  panels 
constructed  at  an  actual  pro¬ 


ject  site  prior 
to  the  start-up 
of  masonry 
operations. 
This  allows  the 
architect/engineer  to  observe 
the  panel  to  verify  compli¬ 
ance  to  the  requirements  of 
the  contract  documents. 

Students  who  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  class 
project  were 
Chris  Alinsky, 
Jamin  Beisiegel, 
R  a  n  d  o  n 
Davenport,  Tim 
Dolezal,  Debra 
Greene,  Matt 
Muller,  Jose 
Munguia,  Nolan 
Richardson,  Tom 
Riggers,  Kevin 
Santelik,  James 
Stewart,  and 
Aaron  Tomsheck. 
Sawa  extends 
his  appreciation  to  the 
Technology/  Engineering 
Section,  lab  staff,  Audio- 
Visual  Department,  The 
Spectator  staff,  and 
Kemmerer  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  efforts  in  this  class  pro¬ 
ject  and  helping  increase  the 
students’  knowledge  of 
masonry  at  PNC. 


Mortar  continuing  to  be  mixed  by  Tom  Riggers,  left,  and  Hal 
Kemmerer,  center.  Concrete  masonry  wythe  being  checked  for 
levelness  by  Randon  Davenport  (Picture  supplied  by  Ed  Sawa) 


The  Odyssey  Continues 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Class  presentations  from 
Communication  240,  Oral 
Interpretation,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  Monday,  March  26  at  noon  in 
the  LSF  Lounge  with  an  encore  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  on  Sunday,  April  1  at  2:30. 
The  program’s  length  is  expected  to  be 
50  minutes. 

This  year’s  theme  for  the  annual  pre¬ 
sentation,  “Potpourri  of  Literature 
2001,  An  Odyssey:  Wanderings 
Through  Life,”  will  correspond  to 
PNC’s  artistic  mocto  selected  by  the 
Chancellor’s  office.  The  presentation 
serves  as  a  way  to  continue  the  campus 
commitment  to  diverse  artistic  expression. 

Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  COM  240 
instructor  and  the  program’s  coordina¬ 
tor,  sees  the  theme  representative  of  the 
normal  cycle  of  life  from  youth  to  old 
age.  The  dramatic  pieces,  prose,  and 
poems  are  selected  to  embody  that 
process. 

“We  all  take  odysseys  in  our  life. 
Our  lives  are  journeys,”  stated 
Padberg. 

Four  students  in  the  communication 
class  (Nancy  Edwards,  Tracy  LoPresto, 


Rachel  Neal, 
and  Nicole 
Petrus)  will 
read  the 
selected  pieces.  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler, 
Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Professor  K.R. 
Johnson,  and  Padberg  will  accompany 
the  students  in  their  readings.  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  will  perform  piano 
music  and  Mrs.  Anna  Padberg  will 
serve  as  the  vocalist. 

“I  am  really  excited.  The  four  girls 
in  the  class  are  really  good.  It’s  fun  to 
have  them  working  in  the  show,” 
Padberg  commented. 

The  readings  will  include  pieces  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Emily  Dickinson, 
T.S.  Eliot,  Robert  Frost,  Henrik  Ibsen, 
and  William  Shakespeare,  among  others. 

Music  from  Man  of  La  Mancha  and 
the  Phantom  of  the  Opera  are  also  fea¬ 
tured  musical  pieces  used  in  the  show. 
Other  music  will  be  sampled  as  well. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Padberg  or  Jean  Ann  Morton  in  the 
Letters  and  Languages  departmental 
office. 


Happy  22nd  Birthday, 
Chris 
March  26 

Love:  Kristi,  Gloria,  and 
the  staff! 
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The  Beer  Page 

Miller  time  for  the  beer  drinker  s  soul 


Because  sometimes  you  need  a  break  after  Spring  Break 


The  Buffalo  Theory  of  Beer  Drinking  and  Brain 

Development 

A  herd  of  buffalo  can  only  move  as  fast  as  the  slowest 
buffalo,  much  like  the  brain  can  only  operate  as  fast  as 
the  slowest  brain  cells.  The  slowest  buffalo  are  the  sick 
and  weak  so  they  die  off  first,  making  it  possible  for 
the  herd  to  move  at  a  faster  pace.  Like  the  buffalo,  the 
weak,  slow  brain  cells  are  the  ones  that  are  killed  off  by  excessive  beer 
drinking  and  socializing,  making  the  brain  operate  faster. 


Beer  Troubleshootin 


Symptom:  Music  unusually 
annoying 

Problem:  It’s  karaoke  night 
Solution:  Use  microphone  to  make 
a  violent  threat  to  anyone  who 
signs  up  for  the  BeeGees. 


Symptom:  A  solemn  silence  falls 
over  the  bar 

Problem:  Last  call  has  been  given 
Solution:  Order  two  of  everything 


Beer  History 


Many  years  ago  in 
England,  pub  frequenters 
had  a  whistle  baked  into 
the  rim  or  handle  of  their 


ceramic  cups.  When 
they  needed  a  refill,  they 
used  the  whistle  to  get 
some  service.  "Wet  your 
whistle,"  is  the  phrase 
inspired  by  this  practice. 


This  Issue’s  Beer  Quotes 

“Without  question,  the  greatest  invention 
in  the  history  of  mankind  is  beer.  Oh,  I 
grant  you  that  the  wheel  was  also  a  fine 
invention,  but  the  wheel  does  not  go  near 
as  well  with  pizza.”-Dave  Barry 

“One  pint  of  beer  ...  equals  1/2  college 
credit  in  philosophy. ’’-Raymond  Hankins 


“Oh,  Lisa,  you  and  your  stories:  Bart's  a 
vampire,  beer  kills  brain  ceils.  Now  let's 
go  back  to  that... building.. .thingie... 
where  our  beds  and  TV...  is. ’’-Homer 
Simpson 


‘The  ‘Best  of ‘Beer  Trose 

I  used  to  kno  w  a  clever  toast, 
(But  now  I  cannot  tlinkit, 

So  fill  your  glass  to  anything, 
Sind  damn  your  souls,  I'll  drink  it! 


. 

(Here's  to  you  and  here's  to  me, 
we  never  disagree. 

(But  if  we  do, 

‘The  hell  with  you, 

j Here's  to  mel 

"  V'  v  "  f 

fou  guys  came  By  to  have  some  fun. 
you'd  come  and  stay  all  night,  1  fear. 
(But  I  know  how  to  make  you  run. 
I'll  serve  uou  all  generic  Beer. 

j  a 

missy's  too  rough, 
Champagne  costs  too  much, 
‘Vodka  puts  my  mouth,  in  gear. 

I  hope  this  refrain, 

‘Will  help  me  explain, 

Sis  a  matter  of  fact, 

/  like  Beer. 


Inhouse 

Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis,  professor  of  biology  and  assistant  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  Academic  Affairs,  had  a  poster  presentation,  “General  Education: 
The  Foundation  for  Developing  Discipline  Specific  Degree  Program 
Goals,  Student  Learning  Outcome  Objectives  and  Criteria  for  Successful 
Performance  (Assessment)”  at  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  Conference  on  General  Education,  Feb.  22-24,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  has  earned  recerti¬ 
fication  for  five  more  years  as  a  Death  Educator  by  the  Association  for 
Death  Education  and  Counseling. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Math/ 
Physics  Section,  spoke  on  “Lasers  in  Science,  Industry  and  Medicine”  to 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Michigan  City,  Feb.  13. 

Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  assistant  professor  of  English,  reviewed  the  play, 
“Valparaiso,”  at  the  Feb.  20  edition  of  “Books  and  Coffee.” 

Dr.  Silvia  Dapia,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  published  review  articles 
on  Borges  and.  Europe  Revisited,  edited  by  Evelyn  Fishbum,  and  En  el 
umbral  del  texto:  la  obra  de  Jorge  Luis  Borges  (On  the  Text’s  Threshold: 
Jorge  Luis  Borges’s  Writings),  by  Adam  Elbanowski,  both  in  Revista 
Iberoamericana  LXVI  /  192  (2000). 

\  .  - 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  professor  of  biology  and  acting  chair  of  the  Biology/ 
Chemistry  Section,  Presented  an  invited  lecture,  “Paleophysiology  and  the 
Dinosaur  Performance”  to  the  Biology  Department  colloquium  of 
Valparaiso  University,  Feb.  26,  in  Valparaiso. 

Prof.  William  J.  Mack,  associate  professor  of  general  business,  received 
the  2001  Region  4  Teaching  Excellence  Award  for  Associate  Degree  In¬ 
stitutions  from  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Pro¬ 
grams  (ACBPS),  a  national  accrediting  organization  for  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  business  programs.  As  one  of  seven  regional  winners,  Mack  be¬ 
comes  a  nominee  for  the  National  Teaching  Excellence  Award,  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  organization’s  national  conference  this  summer. 

Dr.  Robert  Mellin,  visiting  assistant  professor  of  English,  presented  a 
paper,  “Eurocentric,  Domestic ...  and  Subversive?  Gene  Stratton-Porter’s 
Pictorial  Reinscription  of  U.S.  Nature  Writing,”  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Literature  Conference,  Feb.  22-24,  in  Louisville,  KY. 

Prof.  Halina  Miziniak,  associate  professor  of  nursing.  Prof.  Jan  Topp, 
assistant  professor  of  riursing,  and  Prof.  Rachel  Moody,  visiting  assistant 
professor  of  nursing,  participated  in  interactive  nursing  and  recruitment 
activities  for  more  than  6,000  participants  in  the  9th  Annual  “Science 
Alive,"  Feb.  10,  at  the  St.  Joseph  County  Public  Library,  in  South  Bend. 

Prof.  Cynthia  Roberts,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership 
and  supervision,  reviewed  “Who  Moved  My  Cheese”  at  the  Feb.  27  edition 
of  “Books  and  Coffee.” 


Ms.  Vickie  Wagner,  Tech  Prep  specialist,  was  quoted  by  Chicago  Tribune 
jobs  columnist  Carol  Kleiman  in  the  Sunday,  Feb.  25,  issue.  The  topic,  “It’s 
Never  Too  Early  To  Plan  Career,”  described  Wagner’s  work  in  developing 
a  career  pathways  and  clusters  guide  for  8th  graders. 

Profs.  Whei  Ming  Su,  Joyce  Masoodi,  and  Marleen  Kopp,  associate 
professors  of  nursing,  are  coauthors  of  “Teaching  Critical  Thinking  in  the 
Clinical  Laboratory”  in  Nursing  Forum  35(4),  December  2000. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  seeking  comments  from 
the  public  about  the  campus  in  preparation  for  its  periodic 
evaluation  by  its  regional  accrediting  agency.  The  campus 
will  undergo  a  comprehensive  evaluation  visit  April  23-25, 
2001,  by  a  team  representing  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Purdue  North  Central  has  been 
accredited- by  the  NCA  Commission  since  1971,  and  this 
visit  is  to  review  and  renew  the  accreditation.  The  team  will 
review  the  institution’s  ongoing  ability  to  meet  the 
Commission’s  Criteria  for  Accreditation  and  General  Insti¬ 
tutional  Requirements. 

The  public  is  invited  to  submit  comments  regarding  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central: 

By  Mail 

Public  Comment  on  Purdue  University  North  Central 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Suite  2400,  Chicago,  IL  60602 

Online 

httn://www  ncacihe.ora/thirdDartv.html 

Comments  must  address  substantive  matters  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  institution  or  its  academic  programs.  Com¬ 
ments  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  with  legal  name  and 
address;  comments  cannot  be  treated  as  confidential. 

All  comments  must  be  received  by  March  15,  2001. 


Think  registration!  Think  classes! 

Think  major!  Think  career  goals! 

Think  you  are  confused?  Think  DISCOVER!  DISCOVER  can  help  you 
clarify  your  interests,  abilities,  and  values  and  provide  many  sources  and 
information  which  will  help  you  better  define  the  career  options  as  well  as 
classes,  best  suited  for  you.  To  find  out  more  about  DISCOVER,  come  to 
the  Dean  of  Student’s  Office,  103  LSF. 


What  can  YOU  do  with  an  old  Cadillac? 

Dessa  Kirk  cuts  them  apart,  using  the  metal  to  create  large  and  beautiful  flower  sculptures  Four  years  ago  she  Was 
caught  sneaking  Her  srork  into  Chicago's  famed  Nary  Pier  Exhibit.  No «  a,  of, he  city's  most  exctmg  young  sul ■ 
tors  she  is  welcomed  as  an  exhibitor.  She's  coming  to  PNC  to  talk  about  her  «ork  and  as  attendant  symbol, sm  at 
on  Wednesday,  March  21,  in  the  LSF  Utunge.  This  fascinating  program  tsfree  and  open  to  the  pu  ,c. 
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Student  Government  Elections  Are  Tied  Up 

Students  asked  to  break  tie  between  two  candidates;  the  other  nine  take  their  place  in  S.  G. 


by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Editor  in 
Chief  and  Heather  Crawford, 
Features  Editor 

Student  Government  held  its 
annual  election  for  the  2001- 
2002  representatives  during  the 
week  of  April  2-6  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria. 

Representatives  re-elected  are 
Jamie  Smith,  96  votes;  Tiffany 
Owens,  90  votes;  D.  Carol 
Kurmis,  84  votes;  Tom  Fentress, 
65  votes;  and  Shannon  Vance,  64 
votes. 

New  Representatives  elected 
are  Bruce  Lee,  with  80  votes; 
Wendy  Manchester,  with  79; 
Rosalind  Miller,  with  72;  and 
Edward  A.  Falbe,  with  57. 

These  nine  Representatives 
will  take  office  April  26  and  will 
serve  through  the  summer,  fall, 
and  spring  semesters  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

There  was  a  tie  between 
Camron  Chiesi  and  Marsha 
Buckingham,  who  each  received 
56  votes,  for  the  tenth  slot. 


Because  both 
Buckingham 
tied  for  the 
final  position, 
a  re-election 
must  occur  to 
decide  who 
will  be  seated. 

The  new 
election  will 
be  a  one-day 
event  on 
Tuesday,  April 
24  outside  the 
Dean  of 
Students 
Office  from 
10:30  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m. 
Beginning 
Monday,  April 
1 6,  absentee 
ballots  may  be 
picked  up 
from  the  Dean 
of  Students 
Office  and 
must  be 
returned  by 


Chiesi  and  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  Tuesday.  No  votes  received  after 

3:00  p.m.  will  be 
accepted  and 
counted. 

Article  II, 
Section  VII  of  the 
Student 
Government 
Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  only  ten 
members  to  be 
seated,  and,  while 
it  specifies  that  at 
least  eleven  people 
must  run  for  the 
ten  seats,  it  does 
not  cite  any  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of 
a  tie. 

Student 
Government  has 
decided  to  hold 
polls  open  due  to 
the  section’s  con¬ 
tent  calling  for  “a 
new  election  in 
such  cases  when 
these  conditions 
are  violated.” 


Students  vote  for  new  Student  Government  Representatives. 
(Spectator  Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


Michael  Piers,  a  current 
Student  Government 

Representative  and  the  chair  of 
the  re-election  committee,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  Student 
Government  has  attempted  to 
find  the  best  solution  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  considering  the  non¬ 
explicit  instructions  of  the 
Constitution. 

On  April  26,  the  new  Student 
Government  will  elect  officers 
provided  that  all  new  representa¬ 
tives  are  present.  Candidates  for 
President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  will  be 
nominated  and  then  voting  will 
take  place.  All  representatives, 
new  and  former,  are  eligible  for 
officer  positions. 

Out  of  the  3,359  students 
attending  PNC,  roughly  only  1 50 
students  voted  for  the  Student 
Government  members. 

Remember  students:  Cast 
your  vote  for  Camron  Chiesi  or 
Marsha  Buckingham  on 
April  24. 


With  Honors  .  .  . 


by  Robert  Coulter 
Copy  Editor 

On  April  20,  Purdue  North 
Central  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
members  will  be  presented  with  a 
number  of  scholarships  and 
awards  at  the  Honors 
Convocation.  The  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  reception  in  the  LSF 
Lounge. 

The  schedule  consists  of  a 
musical  prelude  by  Lisa 
Schwingendorf  on  piano,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  platform  processional 
of  members  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration.  Next,  Glenn  Keldsen, 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
event,  will  deliver  opening 
remarks  prior  to  the  given  by 
Chancellor  Dworkin. 

Purdue  alumnus  Janis 
Crittendon  will  be  the  guest 
speaker.  Next,  Schwingendorf 
and  vocalist  Anna  Padberg  will 
perform.  The  scholarships  and 
awards  will  then  be  presented. 
Finally,  three  students  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  memoriam:  Leon 
Barich,  Benjamin  Carlson,  and 


Scott  Foldenaur. 

Achievements  in  specific  disci¬ 
plines  will  be  recognized  through 
the  presentation  of  several  schol¬ 
arships  and  awards:  the  Indiana 
CPA  Society  Award,  the  award  for 
Undergraduate  Achievement  of 
Marketing  Excellence,  the  Russell 
R.  McWhorter  Scholarship  (for 
LaPorte  County  residents  major¬ 
ing  in  business),  the  Outstanding 
Future  Educator  Award,  and  the 
Student  Education  Association 
Awards. 

Nursing  majors  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  Honors 
Convocation  with  the  following 
awards:  the  Founders’  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Nursing,  the 
Duneland  Health  Council 
Scholarship,  the  Ruth  Mitnick 
Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Lucille 
I.  and  Gayle  T.  Bluhm 
Scholarship,  and  the  Robert  Carr 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

Additional  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  based  upon  general  acade¬ 
mic  achievement,  financial  need, 
attendance  at  Purdue  University, 
and/or  other  criteria:  the  Harold 
(continued  on  page  3) .  .  . 


Students  Speak  Out 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  eighteenth  annual  Hyde 
Park  Forum  Speech  Contest 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
11  from  7:00  p.m.  until  9:00 
p.m.  in  the 
LSF  Lounge. 

About 
fifty  students 
participated 
in  the  event 
with  topics 
ranging  from 
the  economy 
of  Wal-Mart 
to  Northwest 
Indiana 
urbanization 
to  banning 
firearms. 

The  four  to 
five  minute 
persuasive 
speeches  were  given  in  class¬ 
rooms  with  other  participants, 
and  each  individual  was 
expected  to  answer  questions 
from  the  audience. 

Of  the  individuals  partici¬ 
pating,  twenty-three  received 


awards  for  their  speeches. 
Honorable  Mentions  went  to 
Jesse  Blau  with  her  speech  on 
crime  and  shoplifting  entitled, 
“Addiction  or  Thrill?;”  Tanya 
Dickinson  for  her  speech  “The 
Right  to  Life:  Drink  or  Drive?;” 


Hyde  Park  Forum  winners  pose  with  awards  and  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson.  (Spectator  Photo/Supplied  by  Dr.  Scott  Smithson) 


Cordell  Hood’s  speech  on  col¬ 
lege  athletics,  “Why  Should  I 
Play  without  Pay?;”  Jason 
Jaques  for  his  speech,  “Save  the 
Trees;”  Aaron  Muir  with  his 
speech  “Tainted  Media;”  Paul 
Refsnider  who  spoke  about 


health  with  his  speech,  “Take 
Back  Your  Life;”  Tyler  Tarpley 
with  his  speech  entitled, 
“Abolish  the  Designated 
Hitter!;”  and  Greg  Trevillian’s 
speech,  “Make  Your  Home 
Safe  for  Your  Children.” 

Third  place 
plaques  were 
awarded  to 
Heather 
Ahlders  for 
her  speech 
on  animal 
reproduc¬ 
tion,  “The 
Right  Thing 
For  Your 
Pet;”  Alta 
Davis’s 
speech,  "The 
Benefits  of 
Laughter;” 
Jamie  Kreps’ 

_  speech,  “TV 

is  God;”  Tony  Lucas  for  his 
speech,  “Got  Milk?;”  and  Erica 


Uitto  and  her  speech,  “Save  our 
Lake.” 

Second  place  winners  were 
Brenda  Darrol  for  her  speech 
(continued  on  page  3).  .  . 
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UP  and  COMING 


Thursday,  April  19 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Olivet  Nazarene  University 
Open  to  Public 
1  p.m.,  Hicks  Field 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  20 

Honors  Convocation 
7:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Deb  Nielsen,  ext.  5332 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  April  21 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Trinity  Christian  College 
Open  to  Public 
Noon,  Hicks  Field 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  April  23-25 

NCA  Visit 

Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217 
'  dutt@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  24 

sSs  Recognition  Reception 
Open  to  Public 
6-8  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5312 
gbarker@purduenc.edu  ^ 

:  r  \ . 

Thursday,  April  26 

Student  Government  OPEN  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  LSF  132 
Contact:  Carol  Kurmis,  ext.  5330 
stugov@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  April  28 

Classes  End  Spring  2001  Semester 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  April  29 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Cardinal  Stritch  University 
Open  to  Public 
1  p.m.,  Hicks  Field 
Contact:  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273 
paulg@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  May  7 

6-week  Summer  2001  Session  Begins 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  May  8 

Commencement-Open  to  Public 
7:30  p.m.,  Valparaiso  University  Chapel 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
gc^ter@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  May  28 

Memorial  Day  Observance 
(No  Classes  -  Offices  closed) 

Monday,  June  4 

8-week  Summer  2001  Session  Begins 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  June  15 

6-week  Summer  2001  Session  Ends 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  June  30 

"The  Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare,  Abridged" 

Footlight  Players  Outdoor  Presentation 
An  Odyssey  2001  Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public 
6:30  p.m.,  PNC  Campus 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  July  1 

"The  Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare,  Abridged" 

Footlight  Players  Outdoor  Presentation 
An  Odyssey  2001  Fine  Arts  Activity 
Open  to  Public 
Matinee,  PNC  Campus 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  July  5 

Independence  Day  Holiday 
(No  classes,  offices  closed) 

Friday,  July  27 

8-week  Summer  2001 
Session  Finals  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  August  20 

Classes  Begin 
Fall  2001  Semester 


Look  For  The  Next  Issue 
Of  The  Spectator  In  The 

.  -  h  , 


‘Your  Eyes  on  Campus’ 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
j  we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Townden  Enterprises  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
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C.  Moran  Memorial  Scholarship  Trust, 
the  Murdock- Woodard  Scholarship,  and 
the  Eleanor  Sutton/Fred  Gemp 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

The  TRIO  2000  Scholarship  Award 
is  awarded  to  a  student  demonstrating 
exceptional  campus  and  community 
involvement.  This  year,  the  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  in  memory  of  Billy 
Newland. 

The  Student  Government  will  present 
a  scholarship  for  academic  excellence 
and  outstanding  campus  involvement. 
In  addition,  the  Student  Government 
will  present  awards  for  the  Club  of  the 
Year,  Special  Club  Recognition,  and 
Outstanding  Student  Government 
Representatives. 

Other  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
include  the  following:  the  Edwin  F. 
Buck  and  Elsie  I.  Buck  Scholarship 
Award,  the  Laurence  A.  Krause 
Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Patricia  M. 
Daly  Memorial  Scholarship  Award,  and 
the  John  J.  Stanfield  Scholarship 
Award. 

Awards  will  be  presented  in  five  cat¬ 
egories  for  the  thirtieth  annual  PNC 
Writing  Contest:  freshman  essay,  per¬ 
sonal  essay,  research  paper,  short  fic¬ 
tion,  and  poetry.  In  addition,  the  John  J. 
Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award  and  the 
John  Stanfield  Award  will  be  presented. 

The  Outstanding  Teacher  and 
Outstanding  Part-Time  Instructor 
Awards,  selected  by  student  ballots,  will 
be  presented  to  five  instructors  in  each 
category.  Clerical  and  Service  Staff 
Employee  Grants  will  be  awarded  to 
PNC  employees  and  their  children. 


Honors  Convocation  Winners 

Thirtieth  Annual  Writing  Award  Winners  (Portals) 

First  Place:  Janet  Lanning,  Alycia  Starr,  Elaine  Gee,  Kristi  Brosmer,  Natalie  Werner,  J.A  Carpenter.  Cassie  Zurawski, 

David  White,  Chris  Baros 

Second  Place:  Bruce  Lee,  Tina  Drury,  Kristi  Brosmer,  James  Spaulding.  Kimberly  Wiseman,  Shaun  McCoy. 
Third  Place:  William  Ellis,  Luke  Bensing,  Brenda  Green  Darrol,  Natalie  Werner,  Amanda  Haverstick,  J..A.  Carpenter. 

Student' Government  Scholarship  and  Award:  Janet  Lanning 

Student  Club  Recognition  Award:  D.  Carol  Kurmis  and  Tiffany  Owens 

Laurence  A.  Krause  Memorial  Scholarship:  Sarah  Wade 

Indiana  CPA  Society  Award."  Pam  Shrader 

Undergraduate  Achievement  of  Marketing  Excellence:  Becky  Detlerine 

Russell  R.  McWhorter  Scholarship:  Debra  Richards 

.Founders’  Award  for  Excellence  in  Nursing:  Diane  Teran 

Patricia  M.  Daly  Memorial  Scholarship  Award:  Wendy  Manchester 

Duneland  Health  Council  Scholarship:  Kristen  Borg,  Ashley  Cardinal.  Julie  Shreve,  Clifton  Lewis  III 

Ruth  Mitnick  Memorial  Scholarship:  Carol  Clemons,  Melissa  Chaddock 

Robert  Carr  Memorial  Scholarship:  Pamela  Walker,  Randi  Webb 

Lucille  I.  And  Gayle  T.  Bluhm  Scholarship:  Stephanie  Okeley-McLain.  Kathleen  Dabkowski 

.  Harold  C,  Moran  memorial  scholarship  Trust:  Robin  Arthur  Bisseker.  Anthony  Scott  Lucas 

Murdock-Woodard  Scholarship:  Holly  Ann  Cardwell 

Eleanor  Sutton/Fred  Gremp  Memorial  Scholarship:  Phoenix  Nicole  Rzetelny.  Carolyn  Jane  Simpson 

TRIO  2000  Scholarship  Award:  Agnes  Campbell 

John  J.'  Stanfield  Scholarship  Award:  Amanda  Beth  Haverstick,  Christopher  Ryan  Baros 

Outstanding  Future  Educator  Award:  Jeffrey  M  King.  Connie  J.  Linsemeyer,  Jennifer  J.  Peele,  Laurie  M.  Schoff 

Student  Education  Association  Awards:  Virginia  Jones.  Ronda  Shelton,  Mary  Shepperd 


Clerical  and  Service  Staff  Employee  Grants:  Brenda  David,  Gaye 

Lindsley 

Clerical  and  Service  Staff  Dependent  Grants:  Landa  Kroft.  Paul 

Phillips 

Outstanding  Part-Time  Instructor  Awards:  Valerie  Brady,  John 
Coggins,  Dori  Huber,  Diane  Kilkenny.  Beth  Rudnick 
Outstanding  Teacher  awards:  Thomas  F.  Brady.  Sr.,  Jonathan  R.  D. 
Kuhn,  Hal ina  Miziniak,  Jane  E.  Rose,  Andrew'  R.  Weiss 


A  Rainbow  of  Movies 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
on  disability  and  down  syn¬ 
drome,  “To  Be  Seen,  To  Be 
Heard,  To  Belong;”  Deb 
Mclntire’s  speech,  “Water: 
Waste  Not  Want  Not!;”  Susan 
Smith  and  her  speech  regarding 
reactions  to  the  disabled;  Dalrey 
Trotter  with  his  speech,  “Putting 
Prayer  Back  in  the  Home;”  and 
Kym  Vincent’s  speech  “Making 
a  Lasting  Impression.” 

Five  individuals  were  given 
the  highest  award  of  first  place 
and  received  a  plaque.  Many  of 
the  first  place  winners  selected 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
News  Editor 

On  March  30,  faculty  and 
staff  members  at  PNC  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  seminar 
titled,  “Students  with 
Disabilities  in  Your  Classroom.” 
The  seminar  was  presented  by 
Jodi  James,  Disability  Services 
Coordinator,  in  TECH  134  from 
1-3  p.m.  and  was  presented  by 
Jodi  James,  Disability  Services 
Coordinator. 

This  seminar  was  James’ 
inaugural  for  faculty  and  staff 
members  in  the  three  months 
she  has  been  employed  at  PNC. 
James  said,  “I  would  like  to 
have  one  or  two  seminars  every 
semester.” 

James  began  the  faculty¬ 
training  workshop  by  explaining 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  to  the  audience.  This  act. 


important  issues  of  diversity  and 
violence.  Marsha  Buckingham 
presented  her  speech,  “We  Need 
University  Diversity;”  Rick 
Carlson  chose  the  content 
regarding  his  topic  from  the 
media-exposed  issue  of  school 
shootings  entitled,  “School 
Shootings:  News  or  Tragedy;” 
and  Daneen  Kaufman’s  speech, 
“You  Too  Can  Save  a  Life!,” 
which  dealt  with  drinking  and 
driving.  Louis  DeFelic  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  betterment  of 
health  in  “Drink  it  Up!”  Lisa 


which  was  the  first  ever  passed 
for  Americans  with  disabilities, 
“prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  disability.” 

Also,  James  defined  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  a  person  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  disabled.  The  person  must 
have  “a  physical  or  mental 
impairment  that  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  major  life 
activities.” 

Other  criteria  include  having 
a  “record  of  such  an  impair¬ 
ment”  or  being  “regarded  as 
having  an  impairment.” 

Later  in  the  seminar,  James 
described  her  job  and  the  proper 
procedures  to  follow  to  receive 
accommodations  at  PNC.  She 
explained  that  the  student’s  first 
step  is  to  complete  a  checklist, 
which  the  student  receives  a 
copy  of  and  is  “encouraged  to 
share  this  infonnation  with  his 
professors.” 


Shrader  touched  upon  the  inter¬ 
esting  concept  of  road  rage  in 
her  speech  entitled,  “Rising 
Rage:  The  New  Generation.” 

All  winners  were  given 
awards  for  their  participation 
and  all  could  use  the  valuable 
experience  for  their  own  self- 
confidence  or  as  a  resume 
builder.  All  participants 
received  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement. 

For  more  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  event,  contact  the 
Letters  and  Languages 
Department. 


Professors  were  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  contact  James  with  any 
questions  regarding  disabilities. 

Also  covered  at  the  meeting 
were  the  student’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  regarding  accommodations. 
These  tasks  include  arranging 
for  in-class  note-takers,  inter¬ 
preters,  tape  recorders,  and/or 
arranging  special  test  procedures. 

Responsibilities  for  the  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff  include  keeping  the 
student’s  information  confiden¬ 
tial,  maintaining  the  same  stan¬ 
dards  for  all  students,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  required  accommodations. 

Students,  faculty  or  staff  that 
have  any  questions  regarding 
students  with  disabilities  are 
encouraged  to  contact  Jodi 
James  in  the  Student  Support 
Services  Office  (LSF  104)  or  at 
785-5374  or  via  email  at:  . 
jj  ames@purduenc .  edu. 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
News  Editor 

Throughout  the  semester, 
OUT  2000,  PNC’s  Gay  Campus 
Alliance  Organization,  has  been 
showing  films  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7  p.m.  in  SWRZ  239. 
The  film  sessions  are  free,  open 
to  the  public,  with  refresh¬ 
ments  offered  during  the 
movie. 

These  films  all  address  homo¬ 
sexual  issues.  Elaine  Gee,  who 
heads  the  organization,  said. 
“I’ve  gone  through  about  4,000 
titles  in  the  West  Lafayette  films 
and  found  the  ones  dealing  with 
gay,  lesbian,  or  homosexual 
issues.” 

The  first  films  shown  covered 
basic  gender  issues,  then  pro¬ 
gressed  to  homosexuality  issues. 
There  was  also  a  spotlight  of  for¬ 
eign  films.  Specific  films  were 
shown  in  February  to  highlight 
African  American 

homosexuals. 

In  honor  of  Women’s  History 
Month,  the  films  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  dealt 
with  lesbian  issues.  The  first, 
shown  on  March  7,  was 


“Gertrude  Stein  and  a 
Companion.”  This  film  told  the 
story  of  the  forty-year  relation¬ 
ship  between  Stein  and  Alice  B. 
Toklas. 

The  feature  film  on  March  21, 
was  “Last  Call  at  Maude's.”  This 
movie  is  about  the  oldest  lesbian 
bar,  and  the  San  Francisco  gay 
bar  scene  in  general,  throughout 
the  ‘40s,  ‘50s,  and  '60s. 

“She  Must  Be  Seeing  Things” 
was  shown  March  28.  This  film 
followed  the  lives  of  a  lesbian 
couple  through  their  experiences 
with  sexuality,  fidelity,  and 
careers. 

Approximately  1 0  tok  1 5  peo¬ 
ple  attend  the  film  sessions  every 
week.  Lori  Wilson  Patterson,  a 
recent  graduate  of  PNC,  first 
came  to  see  the  showing  of 
“Boys  Don't  Cry.”  She  said,  “I 
think  it’s  really  great.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  1  saw  it  advertised  in 
the  newspaper  and  it  was  a  movie 
we  both  wanted  to  see  and  I’ve 
been  coming  ever  since.  I’ve 
learned  a  lot.” 

For  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  film  series  or  OUT 
2000,  contact  Elaine  Gee  at 
egee07  @mai  1 .  purdue .  edu . 


PNC  Enables  Faculty  to  Handle  Disabled  Students. 
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Heavy  Rotation  - 
Local  Band  Spotlight 

The  Merkins, 

Tumblin  ’  Chuck,  My 
Friend  Ted  Music 

By  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

With  their  last  release,  A 
Pony  for  Leo ,  Michigan  City’s 
Merkins  created  quite  a  stir  with 
their  eclectic  brand  of  anything- 
goes  rock,  generating  a  fair  deal 
of  attention  and 
radio  airplay 
around  the 
greater  Lake 
Michigan  area. 

Now  the 
Merkins  return 
with  another 
collection  of 
fun  and  funky 
musical  may¬ 
hem  they  like 
to  call 
Tumblin  ’ 

Chuck. 

One  of  the  band’s  greatest 
assets  is  their  accomplished  col¬ 
lective  musical  ability  and  their 
irreverent,  tongue-in-cheek 
humor,  both  of  which  translate 
exceptionally  well  to  their  live 
shows.  With  a  Merkins  show, 
one  never  knows  exactly  what 
they’re  going  to  get,  save  for  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  entertainment. 
Mixing  originals  with  their  own 
unique  versions  of  cover  songs 
(one  time  I  saw  them  play  Black 
Sabbath’s  “Paranoid”  as  a  blue- 
grass  song,  brilliant.),  the 
Merkins  usually  incorporate  a 
“theme”  to  their  live  shows  that 
includes  storybook  readings, 
sing-alongs,  trivia  contests  and 
prizes,  which  may  consist  of  T- 
shirts,  CDs,  broccoli,  oil  filters, 
and  finger  puppets. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  one  prob¬ 


lem  with  listening  to  their  CD; 
the  on-stage  vibrato,  energy, 
wit,  and  spontaneity  are  some¬ 
what  lacking,  and  leaves  anyone 
who  has  glimpsed  the  Merkins 
live  yearning  for  that  same  kick 
in  the  pants.  The  fact  that  a  CD 
is  a  limited  medium  in  this 
respect  is  not  lost  on  the  writer, 
however. 

So  with  that  said,  Tumblin  ’ 
Chuck  is  by  no  means  without 
its  own  merits.  Combining 
strong  songwriting  skills  with 
tight  musical  execution,  the 
Merkins  live  up  to  the  promise 
offered  by  their  previous  work. 

As  on  A 
Pony  for 
Leo ,  the 
high 
energy 
level  is 
still  there 
but  is 
tempered 
by  some 
more 
intro¬ 
spective, 
low-key 
numbers 

as  well,,! 

Songs  like  “Saint  Crispin,” 
“Disguise”  and  “Suite  of 
Genius”  are  mature  leaps  for¬ 
ward  for  the  Merkins  (especially 
“Disguise”)  and  display  some 
fantastic  song  crafting,  but 
occasionally  one  may  hear  more 
of  a  hint  towards  bands  like 
Barenaked  Ladies  or  the  Dave 
Matthews  Band.  Those  bands 
are  great  in  their  own  right,  but 
I  prefer  to  hear  more  of  the 
Merkins’  own  unique  style  in 
their  songs,  evident  on  tracks 
like  “Moon,”  “I  Wish  1  Could 
Feel”  and  “Feedback”  (did  I 
mention  that  “Disguise”  is  also 
a  great  song?).  The  cornerstone 
of  the  CD  has  to  be  the  hard- 
edged  gusto  and  slight  Spanish 
influence  of  “M.B.B.,”  a  touch¬ 
ing,  yet  hilarious  ode  to  Alex  P. 
Keaton’s  mom  and  her  alter- 


ego.  Anyone  weaned  on  the  80s 
sitcom  “Family  Ties”  will  get 
the  joke,  and  anyone  who  was¬ 
n’t  will  enjoy  the  song,  alone 
worth  picking  up  the  CD,  on  its 
own  merit. 

The  Merkins  are  a  great  band 
and  have  tremendous  potential 
to  go  far.  While  Tumblin  ’ 

Chuck  may  not  be  the  band’s 
masterpiece,  it’s  one  step  closer 
in  the  right  direction  and 
demonstrates  that  potential.  The 
more  one  listens  to  it,  the  more 
revealing  and  catchier  it 
becomes.  But  the  Merkins  are 
best  heard  and  seen  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  habitat  -  the  stage.  Even  if 
you  don’t  rush  out  and  buy  the 
disc,  go  see  these  guys  live  and 
have  your  sensibilities  bent  for  a 
few  hours.  You’ll  thank  me 
later. 

Tumblin  ’  Chuck  is  available  at 
Music  For  a  Song,  Record  Town, 
and  National  Record  Mart  in 
Michigan  City  and  Roxy  Music  in 
LaPorte,  or  on  their  website  at 
ww2.netnitco.net/users/rice 

None  the  Less,  It’s 
Not  About  You 

By  Darren  Young 

Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 

Music,  in  its  finer  moments, 
can  often  be  the  best  anodyne 
(something  that  relieves  pain) 
for  a  troubled  soul  and  is  often  a 
source  of  comfort,  courage,  and 
strength.  Sometimes  just  know¬ 
ing  that  there  are  others  out 
there  who  feel  the  same  way  we 
do  can  be  a  huge  source  of 
inspiration. 

This  concept  lies  at  the  heart 
of  It’s  Not  About  You ,  the  debut 
CD  from  None  the  Less,  a  new 
band  from  Northwest  Indiana 
who  make  music  ripe  with  pas¬ 
sion  and  themes  that  draw  upon 
inner  turmoil,  confusion. 


wounded  hearts,  and  the  search 
to  find  solace  and  reconciliation 
out  of  distress.  In  short,  the 
recurring  theme  on  It’s  Not 


About  You  is  finding  hope  and 
understanding  in  the  face  of 
uncertainty  and  hopelessness. 

Musically,  None  the  Less, 
comprised  of  vocalist  Chris 
Miller,  guitarist  Eric  Morris, 
bassist  Tim  Peeler  and  drummer 
Pete  Walstra,  fall  somewhere 
between  intense  alternative  rock 
and  “emo”  (emotional)  punk. 
But,  the  band’s  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinct  sound  stands  firmly 
enough  on  its  own  to  side-step 
any  concrete  description. 
Between  the  musical  sucker- 
punch  delivered  by  the  band  and 
Miller’s  passionate,  soulful 
vocals,  None  the  Less  come  off 
as  deeply  committed  to  their 
music  and  full  of  conviction. 

Besides  strong  musical  dex¬ 
terity,  Miller’s  lyrics  are  also  a 
very  strong  asset  to  the  group’s 
music  and  propel  the  songs  for¬ 
ward,  with  the  emphasis  being 
driven  home  by  Morris,  Peeler 
and  Walstra.  Miller  displays  a 
mature  sense  of  self-examina¬ 
tion,  analysis,  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  seems  wise  beyond  his 
years.  Lines  like  “I’ve  lost 
sight/Tripped  on  blind  I’s/I 
know  I’m  not  wrong/ 1  just 
don’t  know  what’s  right,”  from 
“Apologies,”  and  “Anti-this, 
anti-that/What  are  you  pro?/It 
seems  to  me  you  should  be  giv¬ 


ing  it  some  thought...  You’ll 
never  find  it  if  you  never  look/ 
‘Cause  everything  you  need  to 
know  ain’t  written  in  a  book,” 
from  “The  Pop-Up 
Surprise,”  demonstrate  a 
clear  knack  for  search¬ 
ing  the  darker  corners 
of  one’s  heart  and  mind 
and  contemplating 
answers  where  none 
seem  to  be. 

Other  highlights  off 
the  seven  song  disc 
include  the  lead  track, 
“Numb,”  a  song  about 
the  indecision  and 
uncertainty  that  can 
arise  in  relationships 
with  others  and  quite  possibly 
the  best  cut  off  the  CD,  “That’s 
OK”  and  “Mr.  Hospitality.” 

According  to  the  band’s  press 
release,  It’s  Not  About  You  was 
recorded  at  Hammond’s 
Thunderclap  Studios,  with  Neil 
Burkdoll  and  John  Carpenter 
steering  the  production  controls. 
Even  though  None  the  Less 
booked  only  24  hours  to  record 
seven  songs,  which  is  minimal 
by  today’s  production  standards, 
the  finished  result  sounds  as  if 
the  group  certainly  got  their 
money’s  worth. 

Although  None  the  Less  are  a 
new,  young  band  and  are  virtu¬ 
ally  unknown  inside  or  outside 
Northwest  Indiana,  their  power¬ 
ful,  thought-provoking  music 
shows  great  promise  to  get  them 
noticed  in  this  area  and  else¬ 
where  through  its  sheer  maturi¬ 
ty,  power  and  precision. 

While  the  CD  packaging  is  not  yet 
finished,  anyone  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  copy  or  finding  out  where  the 
band  is  playing  Should  e-mail  them 
at  nonetheless@geeklife.com 

Please  support 
local,  original 
music!!! 


.dlzorr 


C  o  1  d  p  1  a  y  , 
Parachutes,  Capitol 
Records 

by  D..J.  Fields 
Correspondent 
Writer 

For  those 
not  acquainted 
with  the  sound 
of  Coldplay, 
prepare  to  be 
elated. 

In  the  course 
of  one  year, 

Coldplay  has 
ascended  from 
local  esteem  to 
international  eminence.  Their  debut 
album.  Parachutes,  has  sold  more  than 
three  million  copies  worldwide  in  a  mere 
few  months.  The  record  contains  two  top 
ten  hits  -  “Yellow”  and  “Shiver”  -  with 
yet  another  single  on  the  ascent. 

Furthermore,  the  London-based  group 
has  achieved  a  plethora  of  awards  and 


received  critical  acclamation.  Is  this  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  band  with  the 
average  age  of  22? 

It's  nearly  surreal.  Coldplay's  musical 
interaction  is  so  simplistic,  yet 
accomplished  and  exceedingly  effective. 
The  unpretentious  technique  of  vocalist 
Chris  Martin  is  superlatively 
complimented  by  the  prodi¬ 
gious  instrumentation  of  gui¬ 
tarist  Jonny  Buckland, 
bassist  Guy  Berryman,  and 
drummer  Will  Champion. 
Martin's  eloquent  vocal 
inflections  and  Buckland's 
exquisite  guitar  tones  are  the 
most  distinct  and  quintessen¬ 
tial  components  of 
Coldplay's  sound.  From  del¬ 
icate  acoustic  melodies,  they 
compose  grandiose  anthems. 
With  each  release  and  per¬ 
formance,  Coldplay  make  it  all  seem  so 
effortless  as  they  increase  in  stature  and 
prestige.  Nevertheless,  the  always  charis¬ 
matic  Martin  gives  perspective  on  the 
distant  lengths  to  which  his  band  has 
gone  to  succeed:  "1  live  for  this  band.  It's 
all  I  ever  think  about." 


Along  Came  a  Spider 
Provides  Biting  Thriller  for  Audiences 


By  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Ever  since  the  commercial¬ 
ly  successful  experiment  with 
“Star  Wars:  The  Phantom 
Menace,”  directors  have 
jumped  on  the  prequel  band¬ 
wagon,  so  to  speak.  Likewise, 
audiences  have  indulged  them 
by  choosing  to  see  such 
movies.  “Along  Came  a 
Spider,”  a  prequel  to  “Kiss  the 
Girls”  has  proved  that  critical 
acclaim  may  not  occur  with 
such  experiments,  but  com¬ 
mercial  success  is  bound  to 
follow.  “Along  Came  a 
Spider,”  however,  is  not  a  dis¬ 
appointment  for  audiences, 
and  for  good  reason. 

The  very  likeable 
Washington,  D.C.  police 
detective  and  criminologist, 
Alex  Cross  (Morgan 
Freeman)  is  very  appealing  to 
audience  members  who  enjoy 


the  sentimental  appeal  of  old 
western  hero  with  newly 
added  dimensions.  Freeman’s 
stellar  performance  seems  to 
be  based  on  such  appeal. 

Gary  Soneji  (Michael 
Wincott),  who  wants  interna¬ 
tional  fame,  kidnaps  a  sena¬ 
tor’s  daughter  and  looks  to 
Cross  for  notoriety,  since 
Cross  profiles  “crimes  of  the 
century.”  Cross  is  drawn  into 
the  plot  when  Soneji  calls  him 
to  reveal  the  kidnapping. 

When  Cross  meets  with 
other  detectives  on  the  case, 
he  is  immediately  drawn  to 
the  timid,  frightened,  and 
interesting  Secret  Service 
agent  Jezzie  Flannigan 
(Monica  Potter),  who  is 
charged  with  looking  after  the 
internationally  renowned 
school  the  senator’s  daughter 
attends.  As  his  protege,  he 
takes  her  under  his  wing,  and 
the  chase  begins.  However, 


the  web  of  deceit  woven  by 

several  of  the  characters  leads 
Cross  to  analyze  his  own  the¬ 
ory  and  understanding  of  the 
criminal  genius. 

Directed  by  Lee  Tamahori, 
“Along  Came  a  Spider”  is  def¬ 
initely  a  psychological  thriller, 
entertaining  audience  mem¬ 
bers  with  enthralling  scenes 
and  plot  changes.  “Along 
Came  a  Spider”  can  be  pre¬ 
dictable,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
proves  to  be  exciting.  The 
movie  definitely  lacks  the 
edgy  quality  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  especially  found  in 
“Se7en,”  but  definitely  has  its 
moments  and  is  worth  seeing 
if  you  like  thrilling  and  action- 
packed  movies  with  fast- 
paced  ransom  scenes,  car 
chases,  and  deaths.  But 
remember,  there  is  often  a  tan¬ 
gled  web  that  is  woven  in  life, 
and  that  is  the  message  of  this 
movie. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


PLEASE  Say  this  Movie  Isn’t  So 


by  Darren  Young 
Arts&Entertainment  Editor 

With  the  release  of  “Say  It 
Isn’t  So,”  the  old  saying  “keep  it 
in  the  family”  never  took  on 
such  an  absurd  and  perverse 
meaning.  The  film  is  the  latest 
offering  from  Peter  and  Bob 
Farrelly,  the  demented  brothers 
responsible  for  such  outrageous¬ 
ly  low-brow  humor  films  like 
“Dumb  and  Dumber,” 
“Kingpin,”  “There’s  Something 
About  Mary”  and  “Me,  Myself, 
and  Irene.”  While  this  would 
seemingly  be  an  exciting 
prospect,  if  you  enjoy  bathroom 
humor  presented  in  a  fresh  and 
unexpected  way,  the  film  offers 
little  cause  for  celebration. 

In  the  past,  the  Farrelly  broth¬ 
ers  wrote,  produced  and  directed 
their  films,  taking  great  care  with 
every  detail  of  creating  their 
wild  tales.  But  this  time  around, 
the  brothers  worked  with  a  script 
written  by  newcomers  Peter 
Gaulke  and  Gerry  Swallow,  and 
turned  over  the  directorial 
reigns,  mostly,  to  longtime  col¬ 
league  and  assistant  J.B.  Rogers. 
This  is  the  film’s  major  barrier; 
there  are  too  many  cooks  adding 
too  many  spices  to  the  soup. 


causing  it  to  turn  out  bland  rather 
than  delicious. 

“Say  It  Isn’t  So”  focuses  on 
orphaned  animal  kennel  worker 
Gilly  Noble  (Chris  Klein, 
“Election,” 

“American  Pie”) 
and  his  blossoming 
romance  with  the 
beautiful,  but  less- 
than-competent 
hair  stylist  Jo 
Wingfield  (Fleather 
Graham,  “Boogie 
Nights,”  “Austin 
Powers:  The  Spy 
Who  Shagged 
Me”).  After  Jo 
accidentally  butch¬ 
ers  Gilly’s  ear,  as 
well  as  his  hair,  she 
invites  him  to  din¬ 
ner  with  her  ultra- 
dysfunctional  family.  There,  he 
meets  Jo’s  conniving,  white 
trash-posing-as-high-society 
mom  (played  by  talented  acting 
veteran  Sally  Field)  and  her 
paraplegic  dad,  who  utters 
streams  of  obscenities  with  the 
aid  of  a  voice  box. 

About  the  time  that  Gilly  and 
Jo  are  falling  madly  in  love  and 
having  non-stop,  passionate  sex, 
a  sleazy  private  eye,  hired  by 
Gilly  to  find  his  birth  mother, 


interrupts  their 
bliss  with  the 
shocking  revela¬ 
tion  that  his  real  mom  is  actually 
Valdine  Wingfield  -  Jo’s  mom. 
The  implications  are  obvious, 
and  Gilly  is  shunned  and 
ridiculed  by  the  community  as  a 


pervert,  better  left  to  such  sensa¬ 
tional  TV  fodder  as  “The  Jerry 
Springer  Show”  than  residing  in 
their  “upstanding”  community. 

Heartbroken  and  emotionally 
scarred,  Jo  moves  from 
Shelbyville,  Indiana  to  Oregon, 
telling  Gilly  they  must  never  see 
each  other  again.  Gilly,  assum¬ 
ing  he  is  Jo’s  brother,  moves  in 
with  the  Wingfields  and  settles 
in  for  a  truly  miserable  exis¬ 
tence.  To  make  matters  worse, 


after  Jo  calls  from  Oregon  to 
announce  her  engagement  to  an 
extremely  wealthy,  but  shady, 
millionaire,  Valdine’s  real  long- 
lost  son  shows  up  at  the 
doorstep.  Realizing  the  terrible 
mistake,  Gilly  sets  out  for 
Oregon  to  somehow  win  Jo  back 
before  she  is  mar¬ 
ried. 

Once  in  Oregon, 
Gilly  meets  up 
with  (and  runs 
over)  Dig 

McCaffey  (hilari¬ 
ously  played  by 
Orlando  Jones,  the 
comedian  featured 
in  all  the  equally 
sick,  but  funny  7- 
Up  commercials), 
a  Jimi  Hendrix 
clone  and  hotshot 
pilot  with  no  legs. 
Sympathetic  to 
Gilly’s  dilemma. 
Dig  vows  to  help  him  win  back 
his  true  love  and  many  comical, 
insane  situations  ensue. 

While  “Say  It  Isn’t  So”  starts 
out  with  a  great  premise  that 
shows  promise  to  deliver  the 
hysterical  goods,  it  mostly  falls 
short  of  the  mark.  There  are 
about  four  really  funny  bits  that 
will  catch  one  off  guard,  but 
overall,  the  film  suffers  from 
most  of  the  gags  being  aired  in 
the  commercial  and  movie  trail¬ 


er,  a  problem  that  ruins  many 
films. 

The  film  also  lacks  the  same 
focus  and  continuity  that  made 
“Kingpin”  and  “There’s 
Something  About  Mary”  so  side- 
splittingly  funny  and  irresistible. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Farrelly  broth¬ 
ers  are  relying  on  the  same  old 
formulas  that  made  their  other 
films  so  great,  without  checking 
to  see  if  they  really  work  or  not. 
They  also  leave  it  up  to  others  to 
create  the  magic  they  once  gen¬ 
erated  themselves,  which  is  not 
bad  as  long  as  the  people  you’re 
giving  the  reigns  of  power  to  can 
deliver  a  quality  piece  of  work. 

Compounding  the  problem  is 
the  fact  that  while  Klein  seems 
like  a  likable  enough  guy 
onscreen,  he  comes  off  like  an 
air-headed  space  cadet,  much 
like  Keanu  Reeves  did  in  so 
many  of  his  earlier  films.  It 
would  probably  be  just  as  much 
fun  watching  Graham  interacting 
with  a  block  of  wood. 

While  “Say  It  Isn’t  So”  defi¬ 
nitely  has  a  great  premise  and 
features  a  few  moments  of  out¬ 
right  hilarity,  it  is  just  not  enough 
to  keep  the  film  from  living  up  to 
its  initial  potential.  It  might  be  a 
good  movie  to  rent  on  video,  if 
you  enjoy  slapstick  comedy 
mixed  with  bathroom  humor,  but 
best  avoided  at  the  movie 
theatre. 


Photo  provided  by  20th  Century  Fox’s  web  site. 


Idlewild,  100 
Broken 
Windows , 
Capitol 
Records 

by  D.J.  Fields 
Correspondent  Writer 

Amidst  the  current 
identity  crisis  of  pop¬ 
ular  rock  music  in  the 
U.S.,  Idlewild  has  the 
boldness  to  release 
100  Broken 

Windows,  an  album 
combining  the 

flavours  of  classic 
punk  discord  with  a 
rustic,  R.E.M. -style 
influence. 

Compared  to  cur¬ 
rent  successes 

released  by  the  rock 
elite  of  the  U.K. 
Radiohead  ( Kid  A), 

Travis  ( The  Man  Who), 
and  Coldplay 

( Parachutes )  -  the  latest 
issue  from  this 


Glaswegian  foursome  is 
an  insurrection. 

Nevertheless,  it  is 
another  breath  of  fresh 
air  for  those  of  us  (with 
pop  sensibility)  who 
presently  suffocate  in  the 
stench  of  popular  U.S. 
acts,  who  shall  remain 
nameless.  Spin  Magazine 
called  100  Broken 
Windows  “The  best 
album  you  didn't  hear  in 
the  year  2000.” 


Idlewild’s  second 
release  is  a  drastic  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  vocal  strain 
and  punk-guitar  chaos 
that  was  the  essence  of 
Hope  is  Important,  their 
1998  debut. 
Listening  to  the 
first  30  seconds 
of  “Little 

Discourage,”  the 
opening  track 
and  first  single, 
the  listener  is 
presented  with  an 
inspired  chord 
progression  and 
the  vocal  inflec¬ 


tions  of  a  youthful 
Michael  Stipe. 

This  record  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  innovative  by 
any  standard.  All  the 
while,  sing-alongs  like 
“Roseability,”  “Actually 
It's  Darkness,”  and  “Let 
Me  Sleep”  are  remark¬ 
ably  captivating  and 
make  the  album  a  worth¬ 
while  investment.  Quite 
possibly,  the  most  entic¬ 
ing  aspect  of  100  Broken 


Windows  is  it's  cost.  For 
a  mere  8  dollars,  the 
album  offers  12  tracks  (7 
of  which  are  exceptional) 
and  2  videos  via  the 
album's  enhanced  CD 
capabilities  (“Little 
Discourage”  and 

“Roseability”).  The  lads 
are  currently  supporting 
their  release  on  a  U.S. 
tour  with  Placebo,  which 
began  with  a  perfor¬ 
mance  on  The  Late  Show 
with  David  Letterman, 
Wednesday,  April  1 1th. 

For  more  information, 
visit  www.idlewild.co.uk 
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Anciila  College  summer  class 

vyiU'i^artsfer  directly  into  the  class  you  need! 
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- J  Jr  ' 

v,i  c'  Ancilla^Collcge' 
jC-A  1  R6s^Pu'Wic^S"pcak'jng 

Purdue  North 
Central  University 

COM  ill 

'  Tfn.1  lO^Wniing  l 

ENGL  101 

Children's  Literature 

EDC1  311 

HS  144  -  US  History  to  1877 

HIST  151 

MG  2  10  -  Principles  of  Management 

SPV  274 

SC  140  Intro  to  Sociology 

SOC  100 

Bl  252  -  Human  An, it  Si  Phys  1 

BIOL  213 

BI  270  Microbiology 

BIO  221 

CH  1 1 5  -  Chemistry 

In  Review 

F.D  250  -  Educational  Psycholog) 

EDPS230 

MR  220  Principles  of  Marketing 

GBM  329 

MS  !  25  Appreciation  of  Music 

MUS  250 

NT  1 10  -  Nutrition 

F&N  303 

BI  254  Human  Anal.  &  Phys  n 

BIOL  214 

CH  121  -Chemisty  11 

Chemistry  Recti' 

RL  1 15  -  Old  Testament 

elective 

Do  something  for  your  future  this  summer! 
Summer  classes  begin  in  May,  June  &  July 

Registration  Ongoing 

(Jg)  AXCtLLA  COLLEGE 

219-936-8898  -  Donaldson,  IN 
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Monday 

April  30 

Tuesday 

May  1 

Wednesday 

May  2 

Thursday 

May  3. 

Friday 

May  4 

8:00  a.m.  to 
10:00  a.m. 

BIOL  131  (S239) 

EDPS  330  (T214) 

ENGL  101/1  (T308) 

GNC  063/1  (S328) 

GNC  064/1  (S361)  j 

GNC  064/2  (S3 19) 

MA  162M  (S215) 

NUR  123  (S226) 

NUR  231  (T301) 

STAT  301/1  (S218) 

A&G  113  (T214) 

BIOL  132/1  (SI  12) 

CPT  107/4  (T219) 

ECON  210/3  (S213) 

GBM  380  (T 1 1 2) 

GNC  064/5  (S261) 

IET  104/1  (T037) 

MGMT  200/1  (T 171) 
NUR  119/1,2,3  (S230) 

BIOL  206  (S230) 

ENGL  101/2  (T308) 

ENGL  101/3  (T 112) 

ENGL  102/1  (T113) 

ENGL  102/2  (T 177) 

MA  153/1  (T171) 

NUR  214  (T301 ) 

A&D  255/1  (S  1.1 7) 

BIOL  132/3  (S 1 1 2) 

BIOL  212  (S 1 19) 

CHM  256L/264  (SI  13) 

ENGL  100/3  (S260) 

ENGL  101/9  (S213) 

ENGL  102/10  (T308)  ( 

F&N  303/1  ( T 1  77) 

GBG  127/3  (T 1 10) 

GBG  270/1  ( S 2 1  8 ) 

GER  102  (T 1  66) 

IET  312  (T007) 

MA  111/5  (S215) 

MA  111/6  (S26 1 ) 

MA  154/4  (S217) 

MUS  324  (T364) 

NUR  235  (T30 1 ) 

NUR  355  (T 1 13) 

PSY  120/3  (S21 1) 

COM  114/1  (T113) 

COM  114/8  (SI  19) 

ENGL  102/3  (T364) 

ENGL  396  (T177) 

MA  111/1  (S361) 

MA  111/2  (S329) 

MA  262  (S215) 

NUR  232  (T301) 

PSY 367 (S21 1 ) 

10:15  a.m.  to 
12:15  p.m. 

BIOL  214/1  (S230) 

BIOL  241  (SI  13) 

COM  114/3  (T355) 

CPT  107/2  (T 1 1 0) 

CPT  172/1  (T177) 

ECON  210/1  (S239) 

EDFA200  (SI  19) 

GBG  127/2(213) 

GBG  260/2  (S261) 

GB1  301  (T203) 

HIST  104/1  (S218) 

HIST  152/1  (S211) 

MA  132  (S239) 

MA  154/1  (T 171) 

SOC  391  (S226) 

STAT  113/1  (S360) 

COM  212/1  (S360) 

CPT  107/5  (T219) 

ENGL  227/2  (S239) 

GBA  340  (T 1 7 1 ) 

GNC  100/2  (SI  19) 

IET  224  (T007) 

MA  153/7  (S261) 

NUR  236  (T037) 

SOC  100/3  (S230) 

SOC  421/1  (S328) 

CHM  119  (S239) 

COM  240  (T364-) 

,  CPT  107/1  (T063) 

ENGL  100/1  (T308)  j 

ENGL  101/5  (T037) 

.  ENGL  101/6  (SI  17)  ( 

ENGL  102/4  (SI  19) 

ENGL  102/5  (T007) 

ENGL  227/1  (T 1 12) 

'  ENGL  379  (T355) 

GNC  071/1  (L249) 

GNC  088  (S217) 

MA  131/1  (S239) 

MA  153/2  (S360) 

MA  153/3  (S3 19) 

MA  224/1  (S218) 

OLS  376/1  (T003) 

PHIL  111  (T 171) 

PSY  120/1  (S328) 

SPAN  102/1  (T113) 

CPT  135/1  (T215) 

ECON  219  (S218) 

ENGL  101/10  (S3 19) 

ENGL  102/11  (T308) 

F&N  303/2  (T177) 

GBA  228/1  (T 110) 

GBM  381  (T112) 

MA  154/5  (S217) 

MUS  250  (T364) 

NUR  230  (T301) 

OLS  274/1  (T166) 

OLS  378/1  (T037) 

PSY  120/4  (S21 1) 

SPAN  201/2  (L249) 

ASTR  264  (S260) 

COM  114/2  (T 113) 

COM  114/9  (T301) 

CPT  107/7  (T203) 

’  MA  111/3  (T166) 

t 

. 

1:00  p.m.  to 
3:00  p.m. 

BIOL  214/2  (^30) 

CGT  1 10/155-1  (T011) 

!  COM  114/5  (S361) 

CPT  250/1  (T003) 

EDCI  362  (T214) 

ENGL  102/8  (T308) 

ENGL  201  (T203) 

GBG  333  (T 1 10) 

GBM  329/1  (S261) 

GNC  064/3  (S360) 

GNC  100/1  (T037) 

HIST  152/2  (S211) 

IDIS  490  (S328) 

MET  111  (T063) 

NUR  233  (T301) 

NUR  237  (T 177) 

SOC  100/1,2  (S226  &  239) 
SPAN  102/2  (T364) 

THTR  201  (T 171) 

BCM  212  (T015) 

BIOL  132/2  (SI  12) 

CGT  290  (T297) 

EDCI  315/364  (S329) 

ENGL  101/12  (T308) 

ENGL  257  (T113) 

F&N  203  (T177) 

GBG  127/4  (S218) 

GBG  405  (SI  19) 

GBH  200  (T 113) 

GNC  070  (T 1 1 0) 

HIST  103  (S211) 

HTM  212  (T355) 

MGMT  200/2  (T171) 

OLS  274.2  (T166) 

POL  101/1  (S226) 

SPAN  101  (T364) 

SPAN  102/4  (T301) 

BCM  100/1  (T015) 

CHM  256/262  (S3 19) 

CHM  372  (SI  13) 

CPT  107/3  (T203) 

CPT  188S/1  (T219) 

EDPS  265  (T113) 

ENGL  100/12  (T308) 

ENGL  102/13  (T177) 

ENGL  231  (S213) 

ENGL  421/1  (T110) 

GBG  351  (T1 12) 

GBM  329/2,3  (S239) 

IET  262  (T037) 

IET  344  (T007)  * 

MA  111/7  (S261) 

MA  153/8  (S217) 

OLS  252/2  (T166) 

OLS  252/6  (T003) 

OLS  454  (T171) 

PHYS  152  (S260) 

PSY  120/5  (T219) 

SOC  310  (S218) 

SPAN  202/2  (L249) 

SPAN  235  (T113) 

A&D  255/2  (SI  17) 

BIOL  242  (SI  12) 

CGT  110/155-2  (T011) 

COM  212/2  (S361) 

EDCI  311  (T214) 

ENGL  102/12  (T308) 

ENGL  102/13  (T177) 

ENGL  231  (S213) 

ENGL  421/1  (Til  0) 

GBG  351  (T112) 

GBM  329/2,3  (S239) 

'lET  262  (T037) 

IET  344  (T007) 

MA  111/7  (S261) 

MA  153/8  (S217) 

OLS  252/2  (T166) 

OLS  252/6  (T003) 

PHYS  152  (S260) 

PSY  120/5  (T219) 

SOC  310  (S218) 

SPAN  202/2  (L249) 

SPAN  235  (T 113) 

COM  114/4  (S361) 

COM  114.10  (T301 ) 

ENGL  241  (S217) 

FR  202  (L249) 

GBM  385  (T 112) 

SOC  100/4,5  (S230  &  239) 

3:15  p.m. 
to  5:15  p.m. 

C  S  220  (T003) 

CDFS  211  (SI  17) 

CHM  116  (S239) 

GEOS  120  (S226) 

HIST  104/2  (S21 1) 

PHYS  210  (S260) 

PHYS  220  (S329) 

SPAN  201/1  (T364) 

SPAN  202/1  (T 110) 

BIOL  221/322  (S230) 

BIOL  597  (SI  13) 

COM  491  (T113) 

CPT  175E  (T071) 

ECON  210/2  (S226) 
GBA330/MGMT20 1  (T171) 
GBG  260/1  (203) 

MGMT 200/3  (Til 2) 

NUR  234  (T301) 

OLS  378/2  (S328) 

PSY  200  (S211) 

PSY  250  (L249) 

SOC  100/6  (S218) 

SPAN  102/5  (T364)  ' 

CHM  112  (S230) 

COM  114/7  (T203) 

COM  253  (S361 ) 

EDCI  310  (T177) 

ENGL  101/8  (Til 2) 

ENGL  375  (T171) 

CS  175  (T219) 

IDIS  436/1  (S239) 

MA  111/4  (S26I) 

MA  154/3  (S215) 

MET  163  (T297) 

OLS  252/1  (T037) 

OLS  252/5  (S21 3) 

PSY  120/2  (S328) 

SPAN  335  (T355) 

STAT  225  (S217) 

ENGL  101/11  (S360) 

ENGL  102/14  (T1 10) 

GBG  344  (S218) 

H&S  320  (T214) 

IDIS  436/2  (S226) 

MA  111/8  (S329) 

PCTX  201  (S230) 

POL  141  (S239) 

POL  344  (S239) 

COM  114/11  (T301) 

MET  313  (T007) 

\J  ■  ‘ ;  I  ■ 

5:30  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m. 

COM  325  (T203) 

COM  415/1  (301) 

EDPS  235  (T214) 

ENGL  442  (T112) 

MA  154/6  (S217) 

SPAN  102/3  (T364) 

SPAN  202/3  (T 110) 

STAT  213/2  (S360) 

COM  114/12  (T301) 

CPT  172/2  (T203) 

CPT  255  (T177) 

ECON  251  (SI  17) 

EDCI  285  (T214) 

EDPS  567  (T2I4) 

EET  159  (T071) 

ENGL  232  (L249) 

GBA  371  (T112) 

MA  154/7  (S213) 

MET  142  (T063) 

MET  214  (T011) 

OLS  487  (T171) 

POL  101/2  (S230) 

SOC  421/2  (S328) 

STAT  113/2  (S218) 

BCM  235  (TO  15) 

BIOL  395  (SI  1 3) 

CPT  176  (T166) 

CPT  230  (T007) 

CPT  272  (T177) 

EDCI  285  (T214) 

ENGL  101/13  (T308) 

ENGL  102/15  (SI.  17) 

ENGL  420  (T171) 

GNC  071/2  (L249) 

HIST  152/3  (S21 1) 

MA  I  I 1/9  (S213J 

MA  153/5  (S226) 

MA  223/2  (S2 15) 

MET  220  (T063) 

BCM  345  (T297) 

CPT  132/2  (T203) 

CPT  280  (T 1 1 3) 

ENGL  101/14  (T364) 
ENGL102/16  (T308) 

GNC  063/2  (S329) 

HTM  191  (T355) 

IET  266  (T037) 

MA  111/11  (S215) 

OLS  375  (T166) 

PHIL  330  (T 110) 

PSY  120/6  (T219) 

PHYS  221  (S226) 

7:45  p.m.  to 
9:45  p.m. 

ART  150/1  (TO  15) 

CGT110/155-3  (T011) 

COM  415/2  (T301) 

CPT  188W/1  (T215) 

CPT  107/8  (T203) 

CPT  250/2  (T007) 

EET  157  (T003) 

EET  257  (T07I ) 

ENGL  101/15  (T308) 

ENGL  102/17JT364) 

ENGR  I95E  (T112) 

F&N  303/3  (T 1 77) 

GBG  127/5  (SI  17) 

GBM  329/4  (T171) 

GNC  100/3  (T 1 1 0) 

HIST  1 04/3JS2 1 1 ) 

IET  104/2  (T037) 

OLS  274/3  (T355) 

OLS  372  (TI66) 

PHYS  221  (S226) 

PSY  350/2  (S218) 

BCM  380  (T063) 

COM  114/13  (T301) 

CPT  107/10  (T219) 

EDCI  271  (S216) 

EET  302  (T003) 

ENGL  100/4  (SI  19) 

ENGL  102/18  (T308) 

GBG  260/3  (T171) 

GNC  064/4  (S361) 

HTM  311  (T355) 

IDIS  436/3  (T364) 

MET  302  (T297) 

SOC  100/7  (S226) 

STAT  301/2  (T1 10) 

ART  222  (TO  15) 

COM  1 14/14  (T301) 

CPT  107/9  (T203) 

EET  196  (T071) 

ENGL  421/2  (T364) 

GBM  329/5  (T113) 

MA  111/10  (S213) 

OLS  252/3  (T166) 

ART  299P  (TO  15) 

BIOL  591  (SI  13) 

CPT  135/2  (T2 15) 

CPT  188S/2  (T219) 

GBA  341  (T112) 

GBA  375  (T 171) 

GBH  200/1  (T301) 

GBM  388  (T364) 

MA  152  (S215) 

MET  102  (T0U) 

OLS  252/4  (T 177) 

OLS  274/4  (T1 13) 

OLS  477  (T166) 

PSY  203  (S226) 

The  Final  Exams  for 
Saturday  classes  will  be 
on  May  5,  2001  (during 
the  times  that  the  courses 
normally  meet) 
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Students  Profit  by  Helping  Non-Profit  Organizations 


by  Chris  Baros 
Asst.  Editor 

An  Introduction  to 
Public  Relations  class  at 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  has  involved  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  service  learning 
experience  with  local  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  the 
Spring  2001  semester. 

The  class  will  gain  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience  by 
doing  projects  for  three 
organizations  located  in 


Porter  and  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ties.  Students  were  divided 
into  three  groups,  each 
assigned  a  particular  non¬ 
profit  organization.  The 
organizations  participating 
include  the  Mental  Health 
Association  in  Porter 
County,  the  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  pro¬ 
gram  of  LaPorte,  and  the 
Portage  Township 

Community  Health  Care 
Clinic. 

Each  class  group  is 


responsible  for  interview¬ 
ing  spokespersons  from  the 
organizations,  researching 
each  organization’s  most 
pressing  communications 
needs,  developing  a  rele¬ 
vant  project,  and  present¬ 
ing  the  project  plan  to  the 
organization. 

The  work  of  several 
groups  has  included  devel¬ 
oping  and  distributing  sur¬ 
veys  to  assist  in  the  initial 
situational  analysis.  All 
groups  are  conducting  gen¬ 


eral  research,  defining  the 
problem  and  developing  a 
plan  of  action.  In  addition, 
they  may  also  be  develop¬ 
ing  press  releases  for  local 
newspapers  and  collateral 
brochures  or  other  types  of 
communication  pieces. 
Groups  were  given  tips  and 
advice  by  the  course 
instructor,  Professor  Laura 
Walsh. 

Darren  Young,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  working 
for  the  Portage  Health  Care 


Clinic,  commented,  “Eve 
been  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  overall  dedication 
each  group  has  displayed 
as  the  projects  are  develop¬ 
ing.  I  really  think  the  class 
has  come  a  long  way  as  a 
whole.” 

Professor  Walsh  stated 
that  although  this  is  the 
first  time  she  has  imple¬ 
mented  the  project,  the 
activity  will  be  offered  in 
future  public  relations 
courses. 


Attention  Portage 
Residents 

In  order  to  increase  its  public  visibility  and  to  avoid  confusion 
with  another  clinic  having  a  similar  name,  the  Portage 
Township  Community  Healthcare  Center  is  changing  its  name  to 
the  Community  Outreach  Healthcare  Clinic  (of  Portage  Township). 

The  Community  Outreach  Healthcare  Center  is  committed  to  providing  quality  healthcare  services,  with  an 
emphasis  on  education  and  illness  prevention,  to  anyone  that  does  not  have  insurance,  does  not  qualify  for 
Medicaid  or  Medicare,  or  does  not  have  access  to  affordable  healthcare. 

They  offer  a  wide  range  of  services,  focusing  on  prevention  and  general  wellness.  These  services  include  breast 
and  prostate  exams,  blood  pressure  checks,  diabetes  monitoring,  child  care  and  general  physical  check  ups. 
Anyone  in  need  of  these  services  in  the  Portage  community  is  encouraged  to  call  (219)  763-8112  to  schedule  an 

appointment,  or  for  additional  information. 

The  Community  Outreach  Healthcare  Center  is  located  in  Portage  High  School  East  off  US  Highway  6  in 

Portage,  Indiana. 


TIPS  FOR  CONTROLLING  STRESS 

This  time  of  the  semester  can  be  very  frustrating  and  stressful  for  college  students.  Final  exams,  last-minute 
papers,  group  projects,  and  the  conflicts  that  result  at  home  and  work  can  make  anyone  feel  overwhelmed.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  read  with  the  knowledge  that  success  will  not  come  over  night  or  with  a  half¬ 
hearted  effort.  If  stress  becomes  chronic,  it  may  require  more  attention  and  more  lifestyle  changes  than  the 
ones  suggested  below. 


Be  Realistic.  If  some  activities  overwhelm  you,  learn  to  say  “NO.”  Be  sure  not  to  take  on  more  responsibility  than  you  can  handle.  Eliminate 
any  activities  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for  help  if  you  need  it. 

Meditate.  Ten  to  twenty  minutes  a  day  of  quiet  reflection  can  dramatically  relieve  stress.  This  time  should  be  used  to  listen  to  music,  relax, 
and  think  about  something  pleasant  or  even  nothing  at  all. 

Prioritize.  Pick  one  urgent  task  and  work  on  it  instead  of  trying  to  do  everything  at  once.  Once  you  accomplish  a  task,  move  on  to  the  next 
one.  The  feeling  of  “checking  off’  each  task  can  be  very  beneficial. 

Exercise.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  of  exercise  every  day  can  greatly  reduce  stress.  Exercise  benefits  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Healthy  Lifestyle.  Eating  nutritiously,  limiting  your  intake  of  caffeine  and  alcohol,  getting  adequate  rest  and  exercise,  and  balancing  work  and 
play  all  lead  to  less  stress. 

Hobbies.  Doing  something  you  enjoy  provides  you  with  a  break  from  your  worries.  Schedule  time  to  indulge  in  your  interests. 

Share  Your  Feelings.  Speaking  with  someone  about  your  problems  can  help  you  see  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  them.  Stay  in 
touch  with  friends  and  family  and  allow  them  to  supply  the  love,  support  and  guidance  you  need.  Don’t  try  to  cope  alone. 

WHERE  TO  GO  FOR  HELP 

The  most  likely  source  of  help  can  come  from  friends  and  family.  However,  if  you  think  that  you  or  someone  you  know  is  not  getting  the  stress  relief  they  need  from  talk¬ 
ing  with  friends  and  family,  it  may  be  helpful  to  speak  with  a  doctor,  advisor,  or  spiritual  counselor. 


National 
L  1  Mental 
f  ™  Health 
tm  Association 


Consider  these  ideas  when  speaking  with  a  professional: 

*List  the  things  that  cause  stress  in  you  life 

*How  does  stress  affect  you,  your  family,  and  you  job? 

*Can  you  identify  the  stress  in  your  life  as  short  or  long  term? 
*Do  you  have  a  strong  support  system  of  family  and  friends? 
*What  are  you  willing  to  give  up  for  a  less  stressful  life? 
*What  have  you  already  tried  that  didn't  work  for  you? 


For  more  information  contact  the  Mental  Health 
Association  in  Porter  County  at  402  E.  Indiana  Ave, 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383-5716  or  call  (219)462-6267.  Fax 
(219)464-7583 
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Part-Time  Leads  to 
Hard  Time 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 


Part-time  professors  meet 
with  great  problems  in  academia 
and  their  students  are  harmed  by 
these  challenges.  This  article 
will  analyze  the  conditions  of 
part-time  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
challenges  they  often  face. 
Although  the  university  super¬ 
structure  is  large,  it  will  attempt 
to  share  some  possible  remedies, 
even  if  they  are  considerably 
small.  Some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  national  standards 
and  what  changes  other  universi¬ 
ties  are  considering. 

Many  students  have  indicated 
to  this  staff  and  in  our  classes 
that  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  they  meet  in  order  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  part-time 
professors.  The  departmental 
sites  on  the  main  PNC  website 
offer  an  example  of  such  diffi¬ 
culty.  Only  three  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  Letters  and  Languages, 
Social  Sciences,  and  Technology 
and  Engineering,  as  well  as  one 
General  Business  professor, 
have  listings.  Most  include  at 
least  one  way  of  getting  in  touch 
with  the  professors  via  e-mail  or 
phone  and  a  listing  of  classes 
taught,  with  the  exception  of 
Technology  and  Engineering, 
which  only  has  available  the 
class  listings  and  times  and 
places  where  they  are  taught.  In 
the  general  books  listing  profes¬ 
sors  and  classes,  like  the  semes¬ 
ter  schedules,  class  guides,  and 
phone  directories,  the  part-time 
professors  are  also  not  listed.  It 
is  often  mentioned  that  listing 
professors  is  impossible  given 
turnover  rate,  but  two  facts 
demolish  this  argument.  First  of 
all,  I  am  listed  in  the  directory  as 
Editor  of  the  paper  and  for  a  long 
time  was  listed  as  the  Vice- 
President  of  Student 
Government,  but  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  campus  after  only  three 
years  as  Editor  and  only  served 
one  year  as  Vice-President  of 
Student  Government.  Other  stu¬ 
dents  leave  such  positions 
halfway  through  the  year.  I  can 
think  of  many  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  who  have  served  at  least 
five  years  and  some  who  have 
been  here  for  ten  years  and  some 
have  even  been  here  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  reason  for  not  being 
included  is  a  result  of  the  part- 
time  professor  turnover  rate. 
Second  of  all,  many  visiting  full¬ 
time  professors  are  listed,  even 
though  they  may  only  be  here  a 
few  years.  Some  full-time  pro¬ 
fessors  choose  not  to  renew  their 
contracts  only  after  a  year  or 
two,  depending  on  the  specific 
contractual  stipulations  they 
have.  Some  might  say  the  teach¬ 
ers  provide  the  information  on 
the  class  syllabi  and,  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  you  can  always 
reach  a  part-time  instructor  by 
dialing  Purdue  and  asking  the 
operator  to  transfer  you.  Well,  it 
seems  easy  enough,  but  there  are 
two  huge  problems  with  this  par¬ 


ticular  sys¬ 
tem.  As  to 
the  latter, 
you  can  only 
have  calls 
transferred 
to  a  specific 
person  from  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.  on  weekdays;  there  is  no 
one  operating  the  phone  after 
that  time.  As  to  the  former,  even 
if  you  have  a  part-time  faculty 
number  at  your  disposal,  you  mn 
into  another  large  issue  facing 
communication  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors:  they  must 
share  offices.  Obviously,  not 
every  single  person  can  have 
their  own  office,  but  often  there 
are  as  many  as  twenty  individu¬ 
als  who  share  a  single  office 
about  the  size  of  most  depart¬ 
mental  offices  and  a  few  phones 
and  computers.  Even  just  three 
or  four  are  expected  to  share  an 
extremely  small  office  together, 
and  if  several  are  present  on  sim¬ 
ilar  days  or  must  meet  with  a 
student,  then  it  can  make  things 
difficult.  Sometimes,  it  is 
impossible  to  actually  leave  a 
message  for  a  particular  profes¬ 
sor,  especially  if  the  message  is 
confidential  or  personal. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  issue: 
the  part-time  faculty  members  I 
spoke  with  informed  me  that 
equipment  often  malfunctions  or 
is  not  well  suited  for  daily  usage. 
One  part-time  professor  told  me 
that  they  were  unable  to  load 
Word  on  the  computer  allocated 
to  his/her  use  when  the  instructor 
began  teaching  a  few  years  ago. 
When  there  is  a  problem  with 
specific  equipment,  part-time 
faculty  members  admit  to  not 
being  prioritized.  These  seem  to 
be  challenges  for  the  individuals 
who  must  deal  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  few  days 
they  are  expected  to  be  here.  Of 
course,  because  many  seem  to 
have  great  passion  for  their  jobs 
and  their  students,  they  often 
make  themselves  more  readily 
available  at  school  during  the 
week,  which  again  leads  to  prob¬ 
lems  with  limited  space  in  the 
offices.  It  seems  to  be  a  cycle 
that  is  rather  difficult  to  escape. 
When  Group  Wise  e-mail  train¬ 
ing  was  held,  one  part-time  fac¬ 
ulty  member  indicated  he/she 
was  “not  encouraged  to  attend.” 
I  prefer  that  my  teachers  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  nec¬ 
essary  functions  of  the  campus, 
even  if  it  is  just  e-mail. 

But,  what  seems  to  be  the  case 
is  that  particular  factors  lead 
many  of  the  best  part-time  pro¬ 
fessors  to  leave  PNC.  If  they 
complain  about  the  problems 
they  have  to  deal  with,  they  are 
not  asked  to  return.  It  seems  the 
students,  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  verified  by  other  stu¬ 
dents,  lose  the  most  when  this 


occurs. 

There  are  great  professors 
who  take  time  to  help  students, 
create  an  academically  challeng¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  and  work  on 
research,  but  they  are  not  often 
recognized  and  are  limited  by 
what  they  are  able  to  do  or  what 
they  can  use  to  do  it.  One  part- 
time  instructor  indicated  he/she 
taught  almost  forty  credit  hours, 
or  1 3  classes,  in  a  year  between 
two  institutions  and  only  made 


$13,000.  Many  full-time  profes¬ 
sors  teach  between  nine  and  ten, 
classes  or  27-30  credit  hours,  a 
year  and  on  average  make 
between  $36,000  and  $40,000. 
According  to  Administrative 
Memorandum  No.  2-2000,  as  of 
March  30,  2000,  PNC  faculty 
who  work  part-time  have  base 
pay  dependent  on  their  degrees, 
like  most  other  institutions,  but 
PNC  has  no  differences  in  pay 
by  department.  Professors  with 
their  Baccalaureate  degree  make 
$470  per  credit  hour;  those  with 
their  Master’s  make  $570  per 
credit  hour  and  Doctoral  degree 
part-time  professors  make  $670 
a  credit  hour.  According  to 
Indiana  University  South  Bend, 
which  bases  salaries  for  guest 
lecturers  upon  department, 
degree,  and  time  spent  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  a  guest  lecturer  in  the 
English  department  makes  $650 
starting  salary  and  the  lowest 
paid  guest  lecturer  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  that  same  department,  for 
example,  makes  $709.97  per 
credit  hour.  The  differences 
between  the  two  institutions  are 
rather  dramatic  and  speak  for 
themselves. 

Part-time  professors  I  spoke 
with  expressed  concern  for  the 
state  of  limbo  they  are  often  in 
when  it  comes  to  their  jobs. 
Sometimes,  they  are  given  facul¬ 
ty  status  when  it  comes  to  park¬ 
ing  rates  or  rates  for  the  fitness 
center,  but,  at  other  times,  they 
are  given  a  much  lower  status. 
For  example,  investments  for 
part-time  professors  are  not  as 
high  of  quality  as  are  those  for 
full-time  professors,  and  of 
course,  pay  differences  illustrate 
the  same  complex  differences. 
Many  do  work  closely  on 
research  with  students  and  per¬ 
form,  as  highly  as  full-time  pro¬ 
fessors  but  do  not  benefit  from 
that  work. 

Other  inconsistencies  arise  in 
the  way  part-time  professors  are 
evaluated.  Part-time  teacher 
awards,  one  part-time  professor 
indicated,  are  thought  of  as  pop¬ 
ularity  contests  and  often  play  no 
role  in  evaluating  the  stay  of  the 
guest  lecturer.  However,  the 
teacher  evaluations  are  treated  as 
a  determiner  of  a  professor’s 
quality  with  the  students.  Not  all 
departments  are  the  same,  and 
some  take  the  adjunct  professor¬ 
ship  seriously-  rotating  time  to 
ensure  the  classes  are  taught 
with  quality.  But,  the  fact 
remains  that  others  are  not 
observed  and  some  are  observed 
with  no  cause.  Many  part-time 
professors  dealing  with  these 
challenges  quit  or  are  never 
asked  back.  This  situation  is 
especially  difficult  for  students 
who  need  a  particular  class 
taught  by  a  part-time  professor 
who  does  not  return  to  PNC  for 
whatever  reason.  A  Health 
Psychology  class  necessary  for 
further  Master’s  work  in  psy¬ 
chology  was  canceled  two  weeks 
before  advance  registration  for 
the  Fall  2001  semester.  The 
class  was  in  great  demand  by 
students  and  was  desperately 
needed.  It  was  only  reinstated 
after  the  students  circulated  a 
petition  themselves.  Why 
should  the  students  need  to  beg 
for  classes  they  need  to  take? 


Not  all  part-time  professors 
are  unhappy  with  their  status, 
but  they  admit  there  are  great 
hurdles  to  overcome  when  trying 
to  teach.  “I’ve  been  treated  well 
and  have  gotten  respect  from  the 
administrators,”  one  part-time 
Math  professor  commented.  But 
this  person  admitted  there  were 
problems  he/she  faced  unique  to 
the  part-time  status,  and  he/she 
was  often  treated  disrespectfully 
by  some  other  full-time  profes¬ 
sors.  However,  after  speaking  to 
one  full-time  professor,  I  learned 
that  the  conditions  in  many 
departments  here  are  better  th^n 
those  at  many  universities, 
where  many  part-time  professors 
do  not  even  have  offices.  The 
same  person  admitted  that  the 
main  difference  is  the  great  dis- 
parity  in  pay  between 
PNC  and  other  institutions. 

The  number  of  part-time  pro¬ 
fessors  at  PNC  is  especially 
great.  Here,  there  are  not  grad 
students  to  perform  TA  work,  so 
part-time  faculty  are  essential  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  our 
institution.  Many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  existing  at  PNC  are  reflec¬ 
tive  of  a  national  system  of 
exploitation  on  the  part  of  higher 
education  officials.  Certainly,  it 
seems  there  should  be  higher 
standards  in  teaching  here  or  any 
other  college,  but  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  standard  is  met 
by  talented,  intelligent,  and  hard¬ 
working  professors,  there  should 
be  some  benefits  waiting  for 
them.  Rich  Moser,  a  National 
Field  Representative  for  the 
American  Association  of 
University  Professors  stated, 
“The  university  can’t  help  but  be  _ 
a  teacher.  If  it  evokes  corporate 
values,  if  it  exploits  workers  and 
pays  them  poorly,  then  that  is  the 
hidden  but  true  curriculum  of  the 
university.  In  effect,  the- univer¬ 
sity  is  teaching  that  it’s  good  to 
exploit  people,  and  that,  I  would 
say,  is  very  bad  teaching.” 
Several  groups  have  recently 
met  in  New  York  to  discuss  the 
treatment  of  part-time  professors 
and  teaching  assistants  and 
attempted  to  cause  real  change 
for  university  employees.  The 
hearing  has  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  Scholars,  Artists, 
and  Writers  for  Social  Justice 
must  still  struggle  to  provide 
equality  for  all  teachers.  They 
encourage  the  unionization  of  all 
employees  and  application  by 
officials  of  the  University  Code 
of  Conduct  regarding  the  rights 
of  university  workers.  These 
struggles  on  the  national  front 
reflect  the  complex  and  exploit¬ 
ed  condition  of  many  teachers  at 
the  university  level. 

It  greatly  disturbs  me  that 
many  of  my  teachers  live  in 
poverty,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
$13,000  a  year  is  impoverish¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  simply  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  I  can  think  of 
ways  in  which  to  provide  more 
money  for  part-time  professors, 
and  the  consideration  for  raises 
based  on  performance  should  be 
awarded  to  part-time  professors 
as  well  as  full-time  faculty.  Just 
because  this  pattern  of  treatment 
is  part  of  a  national  problem 
does  not  mean  it  should  be 
ignored  here.  I  feel  there  must 
be  questions  posed  to  those  who 


allow  great  teachers  to  s 
through  the  cracks  and  lea 
PNC,  and,  at  the  same  tim 
there  should  be  standards 
those  who  do  end  up  teaching  u 
After  all,  the  piece  of  paper 
receive  at  the  end  of  our  stj 
here  dictates  the  rest  of  our  liv 
and  I’d  feel  more  comfortab 
knowing  it  is  allowed  to  be 
the  highest  quality.  Having  goo 
teachers,  part-time  or  full-tim 
is  one  of  the  conditions  dicta 
ing  such  quality. 

As  one  part-time  profess 
stated;  “We  were  obviously  boi 
to  teach  otherwise  we  wouldi 
be  here.  We’re  why  Purdue  is 
the  black.”  Indeed,  something 
one  here  should  fraget 

I  think  there  can  be  no  simpl 
remedy  given  the  complex  d;| 
ferences  between  department 
and  the  needs  of  each  individ 
part-time  professor,  but  I  beliei 
something  should  start  to  hap] 
to  improve  the  situation.  I  thnj 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  org 
nize  a  facilitated  discussij 
between  the  groups  involvej 
meaning  department  chairs,  pas 
time  faculty,  full-time  facult 
and  students.  The  next  sli 
would  be  for  part-time  profe 
sors  to  openly  discuss  their  trea  | 
ment  and  pay  here  and  possib 
create  a  list  of  fair  practices  tb 
ought  to  apply  across 
every  department. 

I  think  every 
student  ought 
to  share 
their  opin¬ 
ions  with 
those  in 
charge  o 
hiring  and 
firing  part 
time  faculty. 

Take  the  course 
evalua- 

t  i  o  n  s  -p  u  n  T? 
serious-  A  -M-t'  LJ 

ly  and  HhHHHHHI 
provide 

comments  regarding  the  teacl 
ing  skills  of  the  professoi 
Those  evaluations  and  the  obje 
five  analysis  by  a  full-time  pi| 
fessor  should  guide  the  decisii 
to  continue  the  employment  I 
all  professors.  This  school  dot 
not  operate  under  a  dictators!! 
and  the  student  opinion  show 
be  an  important  part  of  evel 
process.  Students,  we  have* 
obligation  to  speak  out,  no  rail 
ter  the  perceived  result.  Final* 
the  pay,  treatment,  and  bencitW 
of  every  professor  on  this  car  ® 
pus  must  reflect  a  well-thoudj 
out  and  fair  policy.  No  1 
deserves  less  than  $  1 0,000  in 
year  when  they  teach  three1®1 
more  classes.  It’s  insane  |l 
expect  that  particular  salary  sfl 
the  treatment  by  some  will 
in  the  professors  students  \vfjl 
and  need.  The  end  result  ' 
more  egalitarian  pay  and  higlj 
(objective)  standards  "1 
inevitably  lead  to  better  profj 
sors,  which  makes  our  degflj 
much  more  valuable  and 
draw  more  students  in  , 
improve  the  university  and  tin’* 
who  attend.  Humans  bet<l 
business!  J 

Information  on  the  SA"T 
and  Rich  Moser  can  be  found  j] 
the  March/ April  2001  edition 
the  Adjunct  Advocate. 
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There’s 
Been  a  TIE 


Student  Government  needs  students  to  break  the  tie 
between  Marsha  Buckingham  and  Camron  Chiesi 
Who  will  be  the  tenth  and  final  Student  Government 
Representative  for  2001-2002?  You  decide! 


Tuesday,  April  24  from 
10:30-3:00,  the  polls  will  be 
open  in  front  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office,  LSF  103 
Absentee  Ballots  available 
April  16  in  the  Dean’s  Office. 
Cast  your  vote! 


*  Absentee  Ballots  are  to 
be  turned  in  no  later 
than  the  closing  of  the 
polls  on  April  24.  No 
late  ballots  are  accepted. 


LETTER  TO 
THE  EDITOR 


(Furnished  by  Dr. 
Lorente-Murphy) 


Silvia 


Dear  Editor: 

Below  please  find 
a  letter  written  by 
the  leaders  of  the 
faculty  senates  of 
Indiana’s  public  col¬ 
leges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  column 
emphasizes  the  importance 
m  -  g  ■ '  of  investing  in 
t;  higher  educa- 
■!  tion  and 

■  explains  the 
reat  dividends  such  an  invest¬ 
ed  brings  to  the  state. 

The  names  of  the  signees  are 
ffixed  to  the  end  of  the  letter, 
f  you  would  prefer  to  use  only 
he  name  of  the  faculty  leader(s) 
f  the  institution  in  your  area, 
lease  feel  free  to  do  so  while 
oting  that  others  have  signed 
n  as  well  (i.e.:  Professor  Susan 
hapiro,  IU-East,  in  cooperation 
ith  the  leaders  of  the  faculty 
ouncils  of  Indiana’s  other  pub- 
,  lie  colleges  and  universities). 

I  We’ve  also  attached  contact 
information  for  all  of  the 
signees,  should  you  want  to  get 
j  in  touch  with  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  chief  assets  of  a 
“4ate  is  a  well-educated  popula- 
ion.  By  many  measures, 
Indiana  has  done  well  in  its  sup- 
tort  of  higher  education.  Our 
economy  and  our  citizens  enjoy 
[■he  fruits  of  this  support. 

Hoosier  higher  education 
Includes  a  number  of  programs 
|n  teaching  and  research  that  are 
among  the  nation’s  best.  For 
example,  the  School  of  Music  at 
RJ  Bloomington,  the  Schools  of 
engineering  at  Purdue,  the 
education  Department  at  Ball 
hate,  the  health-related  schools 
at  IUPUI,  and  many  other  pro¬ 


grams  are  known  far 
and  wide  for  their 
excellence. 

However,  these  suc¬ 
cesses  are  fragile  and 
can  be  maintained  only 
by  continued  investment. 
Today,  every  state  recognizes 
the  importance  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  states  are  making 
visionary,  long-term  invest¬ 
ments  in  university-based  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  initiatives. 
In  this  competitive  atmosphere, 
Indiana  needs  to  keep  pace. 

As  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  puts  together  a  bien¬ 
nial  budget  package,  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  face  many  difficult 
decisions.  The  prospects  of  an 
economic  slowdown  make  their 
choices  tougher.  But  those 
uncertainties  also  make  the  case 
for  investing  in  educational 
even  more  compelling.  A  strong 
network  of  higher  educational 
institutions  is  necessary  for  any 
state  to  compete  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  internationalized  econo¬ 
my. 

Hoosiers  can  be  proud  that 
programs  like  Webmaster  at 
Vincennes  University, 

Informatics  at  Indiana 
University,  Indiana  State’s  new 
interdisciplinary  bachelor  of 
science  in  information  technolo¬ 
gy  and  business  incubators  at 
Purdue  are  contributing  to  the 
state’s  competitive  edge.  The 
new  Community  College  sys¬ 
tem  should  increase  higher  edu¬ 
cation  rates  among  non-tradi- 
tional  students  and  adults 
already  in  the  work  force.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  continue 
state  support  for  these  programs 
and  programs  in  business,  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  and  engi¬ 
neering  if  Indiana  is  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  21st-century 
marketplace. 

The  benefits  of  education  at 
all  levels,  from  pre-school  to 
post  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  are  obvious.  Education 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Letter  to  the  Editor, 

In  response  to  the  Bull’s  Eye  article  of  March  21,  2001,  “Warning:  Contents 
Under  Pressure”: 

I  object  to  the  recent  version  of  the  student  Newspaper  titled  “Spooftater.”  A 
student  newspaper  should  be  a  source  of  information  for  the  student  body  about  the 
campus  community;  the  recent  issue,  however,  had  very  little  to  do  with  Purdue. 

The  professional  accomplishments  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are  on  the  back  page  of 
the  March  edition,  while  the  front  page  had  “NUTS  Makes  Move  after  Death  of 
Dumfart.”  Many  of  our  students  have  great  pride  and  admiration  for  the  PNC  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff.  Please  put  this  information  in  the  front  pages  of  the  paper. 

While  I  agree  that  entertainment  can  be  an  enjoyable  part  of  a  paper,  it  should  be 
limited.  For  example,  I  suggest  using  at  most  only  one  or  two  pages  for  comics, 
horoscopes,  beer  jokes,  spoofs,  articles  about  bands  (other  than  those  that  may 
include  our  students),  and  anything  else  deemed  appropriate  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  majority  of  the  students.  Keep  in  mind,  that  the  average  age  of  the  student  body 
is  currently  27,  and  not  the  youngest  segment  of  the  student  body  that  the  paper 
seems  to  be  directed  at. 

There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  special  people  and  events  at  Purdue  North 
Central.  Rather  than  trying  to  entertain  a  few,  how  about  respecting  the  majority  of 
us  who  are  attending  the  University  as  adults? 

To  the  students  at  PNC,  please  show  your  pride  and  interest  in  our  school  by  sub¬ 
mitting  articles  about  our  happenings.  A  handful  of  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
seek  out  all  of  the  activities  and  points  of  interest  on  our  campus.  Do  you  have  some 
interesting  items  to  share,  but  don’t  feel  comfortable  with  your  writing  style?  Talk  to 
your  professors  or  the  angels  of  the  Writing  Center.  This  paper  should  be  an  asset  to 
our  school,  and  the  key  to  its  success  is  in  the  hands  of  the  entire  student  body. 

— Jan  Lanning 


-  especially 
higher  educa¬ 
tion  -  will 
allow 

Indiana’s  students  to  compete  in 
our  rapidly  changing  knowl¬ 
edge-based  economy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  high  quality  institutions  of 
higher  education  attract  students 
from  other  states  who  often  stay 
in  Indiana  and  contribute  to  our 
economic  growth. 

Meanwhile,  the  fruits  of  uni¬ 
versity  research  nationwide  are 
fueling  an  economic  transfor¬ 
mation  that  will  continue.  The 
multi-billion  dollar  biotechnolo¬ 
gy  industry  has  its  foundations 
in  recombinant  DNA  research  in 
university  laboratories.  So,  too, 
the  telecommunication  industry 
is  built  on  university  laser  and 
fiber-optic  research. 

University-based  supercomput¬ 
er  research  helped  spawn  the 
Internet. 

Indiana’s  two  major  public 
research  institutions  -  IU  and 
Purdue-  attract  nearly  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  competitively  won 
research  grants  annually,  sup¬ 
porting  thousands  of  jobs  and 
helping  produce  the  knowledge 
that  will  help  further  diversify 
and  strengthen  the  Indiana 
economy. 

Just  as  there  are  many  bene¬ 
fits  of  strong  support  for  higher 
education,  there  are  also  great 
risks  of  failing  to  sustain  appro¬ 
priate  levels  of  support. 

Without  necessary  support,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  maintain 
good  programs  in  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  humanities  at 
our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  market  for  outstanding 
teachers  and  scholars  is  compet¬ 
itive.  Less  support  for  higher 
education  will  ultimately  trans¬ 
late  into  fewer  qualified  profes¬ 
sors  and  researchers  at  our  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Our  students  deserve  full¬ 
time  faculty  who  are  fully 
engaged  in  teaching.  Our  state 


needs  quality  research  faculty 
who  can  contribute  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  by  successfully  competing 
for  federal  and  private  research 
funds. 

Fewer  qualified  teachers  and 
researchers  will  decrease  our 
ability  to  attract  the  best  stu¬ 
dents,  from  Indiana  and  else¬ 
where.  Indiana’s  brain  drain, 
which  has  been  a  topic  of  con¬ 
cern,  will  become  an  even 
greater  issue.  Any  loss  of  our 
intellectual  capital  will  have 
serious  long-term  effects  on  our 
economy. 

As  these  problems  com¬ 
pound,  the  result  will  be  a  poor¬ 
er  economy  for  our  state,  which 
will  leave  fewer  tax  dollars  for 
all  state  initiatives,  including 
higher  education.  And  so  the 
vicious  cycle  would  continue. 
A  short-term  savings  in  dollars 
by  failing  to  give  strong  support 
to  higher  education  will  bring 
heavy  long-term  costs.  Finally, 
fewer  dollars  from  the  state  will 
inevitably  lead  to  tuition 
increases,  a  burden  that  falls 
disproportionately  on  those 
least  able  to  afford  the  benefits 
that  higher  education  yields. 

In  a  time  of  diminished  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  we  cannot 
expect  policy  makers  to 
increase  funding  at  levels  com¬ 
mensurate  with  boom  times. 
Yet,  we  must  realize  that  failure 
to  continue  a  strong  level  of 
support  for  higher  education 
threatens  continued  progress. 

As  members  of  faculties  of 
universities  around  Indiana,  we 
are  seeking  support  for  higher 
education  so  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  our 
future  business  professionals, 
teachers,  health  care  providers, 
and  leaders.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  the  successes  of  our  students. 
When  we  ask  for  strong  funding 
for  higher  education,  we  seek 


the  resources  that  will  allow  us 
to  continue  to  do  what  we  do 
best  -  teach  and  train  those  who 
will  ensure  our  state’s  economic 
health  and  well-being. 

Signed:  Professor  Frank  Bell, 
Indiana  State  University:  I- 
Bell@indstate.edu;  Professors 
Paul  Galanti 

pgalanti@iupui.edu  and 

Rebecca  Porter 

rporter@iupui.edu,  IUPUI; 
Professor  James  Sherman, 
Indiana  University, 

Bloomington:  sherman@indi- 
ana.edu;  Professor  Susan 
Shapiro,  IU  East: 

sjshapir@indiana;  Professor 
Marilyn  Kintzele,  IU  Kokomo, 
mkintzel@iuk.edu;  Professor 
James  Tolhuizen  jtolh@iun- 
hawl.iun.indiana.edu;  Professor 
David  Vollrath 

dvollrath@iusb.edu,  IU  South 
Bend;  Professor  Chris  Bjomson, 
IU  Southeast: 

cbjomso@ius.edu;  Professor 
Linda  Mason,  Purdue 
University: 
lmason@purdue.edu;  Professor 
Rebecca  Stankowski,  PU- 
Calumet:  rebecca.h. stankows¬ 
ki.  l@purdue.edu;  Professor 
Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  PU- 
North  Central:  (219)  785-5220 
and  slm@purduenc.edu; 
Professors  James  L.  Silver  sil- 
ver@ipfw.edu.  Professor  Brian 
Fife  fifeB@ipfw  and  Professor 
Linda  Wright-Bower 

wright@ipfw.edu,  Indiana 
University;  Purdue  University 
Fort  Wayne  (IPFW);  Professors 
Nancy  B.  Carlson 

OOjalosco@bsu.edu  and  Jor 
Losco,  Ball  State  University; 
Professor  Mark  Krahling, 
University  of  Southern  Indiana 
mkrahlin@usi.edu;  and 

Professor  Joan  Puckett  jpuck- 
ett@indian.vinu.edu,  Vincennes 
University. 
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Horoscopes 
by  Madame  Jessica 


Aries  (March  21  -  April  19): 

“Do  or  do  not.  There  is  no 
‘try’.”  -Yoda  (“The  Empire 
Strikes  Back".)  Ok,  Aries,  it’s 
about  that  time  in  the  semes¬ 
ter  (finally!)  Let’s  look  back 
and  see  what 
you  have 

accomplished 
since  January. 
Well,  there  was 
an  “A”  on  the 
first  exam  in  Chemistry  this 
semester  (followed  by  ever- 
so-slightly  declining  grades); 
You’ve  managed  to  memorize 
Maslow’s  Hierarchy  and 
Pressler’s  “fundamentals  of 
Marxism,”  and,  somehow, 
you’ve  even  made  a  few  new 
friends  along  the  way.  But 
there  are  still  a  few  things  you 
wanted  to  accomplish  this 
semester  and  haven't.  Well, 
there’s  not  always  gonna  be 
someone  there  to  encourage 
or  remind  you  to  do  these 
things.  If  you’re  gonna  get 
something  accomplished, 
don’t  just  try,  DO  IT!  Yoda 
never  just  tried  and  look  at  all 
he’s  accomplished. 

Taurus  (April  20  -  May  20): 

“Knowledge  speaks,  but  wis¬ 
dom  listens.”  -Jimi  Hendrix. 
You  have  been  getting  so 
caught  up  in  what  you  have  to 
say  lately  that  you  can’t  even 
hear  people  telling  you  to  just 
“shut  up!  (Are  you  listening  go 
me?)”  Taurus  is  stereotyped 
as  being  extremely  outgoing 
and  outspo¬ 
ken,  and  I 
understand 
you  want  your 
voice  to  be 
heard.  You 
like  to  rise  above  the  crowd 
and  be  unique.  This  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  great  trait,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  working 
for  you  right  now.  I  know 
you’ve  noticed  that  lately  you 
have  been  losing  some 
respect  and  some  valuable 
friendships  by  not  listening  to 
others.  Someone  close  to 
you  has  some  big  news  for 
you,  and,  believe  me,  you 
want  to  hear  it.  So  relax  a  lit¬ 
tle,  ease  up  on  your  opinions, 
and  see  what  someone  else 
has  to  say. 

Gemini  (May  21  -  June  20): 

“I  think  I  can,  I  think  I  can,  I 
think  I  can...”  -The  Little 
Engine  that  Could.  You  may 

be  saving  yourself  a 

headache  dur¬ 
ing  all  those 
times  when  you 

say  “That’s  too 

hard”  or  “I  can’t 
do  that,”  but 
you’re  just 
going  to  be  depressed  and 
unhappy  down  the  road  if  you 


keep  that  attitude.  Imagine, 
Gemini,  30  years  from  now, 
realizing  that  you  haven’t 
accomplished  anything 
because  it  was  “too  hard.” 
You  don’t  like  that  picture  very 
much  do  you?  Now  imagine 
yourself  being  content  with 
your  life  because  you’ve 
always  tried,  even  if  it 
seemed  silly  to  put  in  the 
effort  or  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Well,  doesn't  that 
sound  more  appealing?  The 
next  time  you  are  faced  with 
something  that  you  want  to 
do,  but  don’t  think  you  can, 
just  imagine  the  little  red 
engine  and  tell  yourself,  ‘I 
KNOW  I  CAN!’ 

Cancer  (June  21  -  July  22): 

“Forgive  your  enemies,  but 
never  forget  their  names.”  - 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Let’s  face 
it,  we  all  get  our  hearts  broken 
at  some  time 
or  another  in 
our  lives.  But 
you,  Cancer, 
seem  to  have 
a  knack  for 
attracting  it.  However,  most  of 
us  can  eventually  get  over  it. 
Not  you,  Cancer.  It  seems 
like  every  time  you  endure 
heartbreak,  or  even  just  have 
a  fight,  you  hold  a  grudge  the 
size  of  Texas  against  your 
opponent.  But  what  good  is 
that  going  to  do  you,  going 
around  hating  everyone? 
Trust  J.F.K.  and  me  when  we 
say  it  is  better  to  forgive  your 
enemies.  You’ll  feel  much 
better  about  yourself  in  the 
long  run,  and  you  may  even 
get  a  few  new  friendships  out 
of  it.  But,  remember  the 
names  of  your  enemies,  or 
anyone  that  breaks  your 
heart.  If  it  doesn’t  turn  out  all 
peachy  in  the  end,  you’ll  want 
to  remember  who  deserves 
that  Texas-sized  grudge. 

Leo  (July  23  -  August  22): 
“Sometimes  a  scream  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  thesis.”  -Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Sometimes  I 
couldn’t  agree  more  with  of 
Ralphie  and  I  know  you  Leos 
are  feeling  the  same  way  right 
about  now.  You  are  ready  to 
tell  your  professors  exactly 
(  wbat  they  can 
do  with  the 
MLA  format 
j  and  go  riding 
off  into  the  sun- 
|  set.  Trust  me, 
this  isn’t  the 
best  time  for  that  right  now. 
However,  if  you  were  to  take 
Emerson’s  advice  and  take  a 
little  breather  from  all  your 
deadlines  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  go  for  it.  Just  kick  back 
and  relax  for  a  bit,  or  run 
around  and  scream  like  a  rav¬ 
ing  lunatic,  whatever  makes 


you  feel  better.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  don't  lose  sight  of  what’s 
important  and  get  back  to  the 
thesis  eventually. 

Virgo  (August  23 
September  22):  “When 
choosing  between  two  evils,  I 
always  like  to  try  the  one  I’ve 
never  tried  before.”  -Mae 
West.  We  are 
all  faced  with 
the  impossible 
decision  of 
choosing  the 
lesser  of  two 
evils  many 
times  in  our  lives.  Do  you 
take  the  repulsive,  disgusting 
cough  syrup  three  times  a 
day  or  do  you  brave  the  flu 
without  a  net?  Do  you  go  to 
work  at  your  horrible  job  that 
you  hate  or  do  you  fake  sick 
and  make  up  for  it  with  a  puny 
paycheck?  However,  you 
predictable  Virgos  seem  to 
have  your  minds  made  up 
before  you  are  even  given  the 
options.  You  always  take  the 
easiest  road,  the  one  that 
everyone  else  takes,  because 
you  know  what  is  at  the  end 
of  it.  Haven’t  you  ever  want¬ 
ed  to  get  a  little  wild  and 
crazy?  Next  time  you  have  to 
choose  between  two  evils,  do 
what  Mae  West  suggests.  Do 
something  new.  If  it’s  gotta 
be  evil,  it  might  as  well  be 
something  different  and  excit¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time. 


Libra  (September  23  - 

October  22):  “Good  people 
do  not  need  laws  to  tell  them 
to  act  responsibly,  while  bad 
people  will  find  a  way  around 
the  laws.”  -Plato.  All  you 
Libras  know  why  this  quote 
applies  to  you.  No,  I’m  not 
saying  you’re  one  of  the  bad 
people;  you 
can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  one  of 
the  “good  peo¬ 
ple.”  However, 
this  quote 
applies  to  you 
because  this  month  your 
good  virtues  will  be  tested.  If 
you  want  to  keep  your  “good” 
reputation,  then  simply  steer 
clear  of  things  you  know  are 
bad  and  you’ll  be  ok.  But 
there  are  some  Libras  out 
there  who  are  itching  to  put  a 
blemish  on  the  “goody, 
goody”  rep.  Just  be  careful, 
and  don’t  get  into  too  much 
trouble.  Remember,  once 
you’re  considered  a  “bad  per¬ 
son,”  it’s  not  easy  to  get  back 
to  “good.” 

Scorpio  (October  23 
November  21):  “Don’t  stay  in 
bed  unless  you  can  make 
money  in  bed.”  -George 
Burns.  I  know  you  Scorpios 
have  had  some  traumatic 
events  happen  in  the  past  few 
days,  but...  GET  OVER  IT. 
Life  will  go  on.  Just  pull  your¬ 
self  together  and  get  outta 
bed.  I  don’t  care  what  ol’ 


Burns  has  to  say;  there’s  only 
one  occupation  out  there  that 
enables  you  to  make  some 
cash  by  being 
in  bed,  and  I 
don't  think  you 
want  to  go 
down  that 
road.  So,  my 
advice  to  you 

is  to  put  on  a  happy  face  and 
come  to  terms  with  your  prob¬ 
lems.  They  can’t  be  that 

bad.  Besides,  you’ll  have  to 

face  them  eventually.  Or 
there’s  always  the  prostitution 
option,  which  I’m  sure  will  just 
bring  you  more  problems  in 
the  long  run.  So,  I’d  say  it’s 
safer  to  brave  the  evils  now, 
before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Sagittarius  (November  22  - 
^December  21):  “Be  nice  to 
people  on  your  way  up 
because  you’ll  meet  them  on 
your  way  down.”  -Jimmy 
Durante.  You  are  quickly 
moving  up  in  life,  taking  the 
ladder  of  suc¬ 
cess  two  rungs 
at  a  time.  On 
your  way  up, 
Sagittarius, 
you  are  meet¬ 
ing  and  pass¬ 
ing  many  people  and  without 
them,  you  might  just  be  a  tiny 
insignificant  person.  You  are 
passing  the  people  who  are 
holding  your  position,  the 
people  who  are  demoted  as 
soon  as  you  are  promoted, 
and  then  there  are  those 
doing  the  promoting,  who  you 
just  may  be  superior  to  one 
day.  I  know  it’s  tempting  to 
stick  out  your  tongue  and  say 
“na...  na...  na...  na...”  to  those 
you  are  so  quickly  passing. 
But  as  Mr.  Durante  says, 
quite  intelligently,  you  might 
want  to  be  nice  to  these  peo¬ 
ple.  You  never  know  when 
you’ll  need  them,  or  when 
they  will  be  passing  you  up 
with  their  tongue  sticking  out. 
Don’t  sweat  it  too  much  this 
month.  I  have  the  feeling  you 
will  be  coming  across  a  few 
bags  of  money  this  month. 

Capricorn  (December  22  - 
January  19):  “I  wish  I  was 
like  you,  easily  amused.”  - 
Kurt  Cobain.  You  don’t  take 
life  seriously  enough, 
Capricorn.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  deal  with  something,  you 
have  a  tendency  to  push  your 
weight  of 
responsibility 
on  to  others. 

While  this  non¬ 
chalant  atti¬ 
tude  toward 
life  may  suit  you  now,  you’ll 
regret  it  in  the  long  run. 
Imagine  going  through  four 
years  of  school  and  not  get¬ 
ting  a  degree  because  you 
screwed  around  the  last  few 
semesters.  And  can  you  see 
yourself  still  living  with  Mom 
and  Dad  when  you  are  42 
because  you  can’t  hold  a  job. 


There  may  be  an  amusing 
aspect  to  every  issue  you 
face  in  your  life,  but  that  does¬ 
n’t  mean  that  it  is  the  best 
way  to  view  life.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong,  I’m  all  for  having  fun  in 
life,  but  there  are  also  times . 
when  a  serious  attitude  is 
essential.  If  you  can  manage 
to  keep  your  silly  side  in 
check,  but  still  have  fun  when 
responsibility  allows,  you  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  at 
a  successful  career  (not  to 
mention  truckloads  of  money, 
an  d  power,  power,  power!) 

Aquarius  (January  20  - 
February  18):  “If  I  quit  now, 
they  win.”  -Fox  Mulder  (The 
X-Files).  This  project  you've 
been  working  on  is  consum¬ 
ing  a  big  ol'  chunk  of  your  pre¬ 
cious  time  and  energy,  and 
you’re  ready  to  just  throw  in 
the  towel  and 
call  it  a  day. 
But  do  you 
remember, 
Aquarius,  all 
those  people 
who  said  that 
you  would  never  amount  to 
anything?  That  you’re  a  quit¬ 
ter  and  you  never  finish  any¬ 
thing  you  start?  That  you’ll 
never  accomplish  anything 
because  your  a  starter  but  not 
a  finisher?  What  do  you  think 
all  those  people  would  be 
saying  right  now  if  they  knew 
that  you  were  ready  to  quit 
again?  Well,  here’s  your  big 
chance  to  prove  them  wrong. 
Show  them  that  you  can 
accomplish  something  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it.  Don’t  let 
them  win. 

Pisces  (February  19  -  March 
20):  “A  lie  gets  halfway 
around  the  world  before  the 
truth  has  a  chance  to  get  its 
pants  on.”  -Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  You  have  never 
been  one  to  spread  rumors  or 
get  caught  up  in  gossip.  As 
you  probably  already  know, 
those  born 
under  the  sign 
of  Pisces  have 
a  way  of  being 
passive  when  it 
comes  to  con¬ 
frontations. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  that. 
Maybe  you’ve  already  heard, 
but  there  are  some  not-so- 
nice  things  being  said  about 
you  by  someone  whom  you 
trust.  I  know  these  rumors 
aren’t  true,  but  not  everyone 
does.  Churchill  was  right 
about  the  speed  of  a  lie,  so 
you  need  to  get  your  pants  on 
and  start  spreading  the  truth, 
unless  you  want  everyone  to 
believe  these  rumors.  You 
also  need  to  find  the  traitor 
who  has  been  telling  lies 
about  you  and  maybe  give 
him  a  dose  of  his  own  medi¬ 
cine. 
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Good  Luck  Kristi!  The  SPECTATOR 


Liberty  and  Justice  For  All 


pounced  upon  her  as 
she  entered  the 


*Editor's  Note:  Due  to  the 
extreme  pompousness  and 
bias  of  this  story,  some  objec¬ 
tivity  and  facts  have  been 
overlooked.  However,  this 
should  in  no  way  dissuade 
readers  from  continuing  to 
read  this  glorious  story  of 
rebellion. 

by  Chris  Baros 
The  New  Editor  in  Chief  l 

While  most  people  were 
attending  church  services  or 
sleeping  in  their  cozy,  warm 
beds  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  15,  a  group  calling  them¬ 
selves  The  New  Breeders  seized 
The  Spectator  office  in  a  hostile 
takeover. 

The  New  Breeders,  spear¬ 
headed  by  former  staff  members 
Chris  Baros  and  Darren  Young, 
and  outraged  by  the  dictatorship 
of  Editor-in-Chief  Kristi 
Brosmer,  stormed  the  PNC  cam¬ 


In  the 
year  2001, 

PNC's  campus 
newspaper.  The 
Spectator,  was  under 
the  tight  grip  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Editor-in-Chief, 

Kristi  Brosmer.  Immense  suffering 
and  great  strife  could  be  seen,  felt,  and 
heard  by  all  who  entered  The  Spectator 
office.  But  under  the  reigns  of  one  man, 

Chris  Baros,  a  new  breed  of  journalists  began 
to  emerge  from  the  woodwork  of  PNC.  This 
■  new  breed  sought  to  overthrow  the  three-year 
monarchy  of  Brosmer  and  establish  a  more 
democratic  campus  newspaper,  allowing  the  quiet 
voices  of  the  powerless  to  finally  have  their  say. 

Calling  themselves  The  New  Breed  (not  very  provocative 
or  original,  but  they  could  think  of  nothing  else  on  such  short 
notice),  the  group  worked  night  and  day,  and  despite  the  watchful 
eye  of  Brosmer,  made  extensive  plans  for  a  takeover.  And  finally, 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  New  Breed  seized  their  chance.  They 
fought  like  warriors.  They  fought  like  poets,  and  in  the  end,  they 
won  their  independence, . 


Baros  laughs  in  Brosmer’s  face  as  she 
begs  for  mercy.  (Spectator 
photo/Gloria  Samansky) 


pus  and  placed  The  Spectator 
office  under  siege.  Despite  feel¬ 
ings  of  accomplishment 
and  victory,  the  group  was 
stunned  when  they  real¬ 
ized  that  the  office  was 
deserted.  The  group 
quickly  disappeared  from 
the  scene  and  kept  watch 
until  Brosmer  arrived. 

Brosmer  believed  that 
nothing  could  topple  her 
reign  of  terror  and  was 
therefore  surprised  when 
The  New  Breeders 


office.  Though  Brosmer  tried 
desperately  to  repel  her  attack¬ 
ers,  The  New  Breeders  eventual¬ 
ly  realized  there  were  more  of 
them  than  there  were  of  her  and 
overtook  her  by  sheer  numbers. 

The  invaders  then  called 
Brosmer’s  family  to  demand 
ransom  and  also  just  to  brag 
about  what  they  had  done. 
However,  Brosmer’s  family 
declared,  “You  keep  her!  We 
don’t  want  her  anymore!” 

Discouraged  by  their  initial 


failure,  Baros  and  Young  held  an 
emergency  staff  meeting  to 
strategize  a  method  to  obtain 
money  for  new  office  chairs, 
desks,  computers,  a  mini-refrig¬ 
erator,  and  a  surround-sound 
stereo  system.  With  no  immedi¬ 
ate  solution 
in  sight,  the 
contents  of 
Brosmer’s 
purse  were 
searched  for 
cash  and 
credit  cards. 

Brosmer 
was  beaten 
because  of 
her  lack  of 
monetary 
value, 
despite  her 
claim,  “What  do  you  expect-1 
work  for  the  school!” 

Outraged  and  frustrated.  The 
New  Breeders  hastily  created  a 
special  issue  of  The  Spectator 
containing  no  Spooftator  arti¬ 
cles,  Arts  &  Entertainment 
pages,  or  Beer  Comer.  When 
The  New  Breeders  threatened 
the  campus  with  the  possibility 
of  printing  and  distributing  this 
conservative  issue,  funds  were 
immediately  allocated  for  the 
new  faction’s  use. 

Despite  the  acquisition  of 
these  funds,  The  New  Breeders 
refused  to  set  Brosmer  -  free. 
Young  told  campus  police,  “She 
put  us  through  three  years  of 
hell,  now  it’s  her  turn.”  The 


Young  taunts  Brosmer  by  forcing  her 
to  watch  him  eat.  (Spectator 
photo/Gloria  Samansky) 


campus  police  replied  by  issuing 
the  statement,  “We  understand; 
Do  as  you  must.”  Reports  from 
witnesses  indicate  that  Brosmer 
was  forced  to  listen  to  hours  of 
debate  between  right-wing  con¬ 
servatives  concerning  social 
issues. 
After  twenty 
minutes,  it’s 
reported  that 
Brosmer 
gave  up  all 
passwords 
for  comput¬ 
ers  and 

voice  mail 
and  even 

confessed 
several 
secrets 
about  her 
childhood,  including  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  pop  non-sensation,  The 
New  Kids  on  the  Block. 

Brosmer  has  not  been  seen  or 
heard  from  by  anyone  since  this 
incident.  Reports  indicate  that 
she  was  released  in  disgust  after 
her  childhood  confessions. 
Though  her  whereabouts  are 
unknown,  eyewitness  accounts 
have  reported  her  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington  D.C. 
It  can  only  be  concluded  that  she 
is  seeking  political  asylum  from 
her  long-term  business  associ¬ 
ate,  George  W.  Bush,  Jr. 

Any  questions,  comments,  or 
concerns  should  be  directed 
toward  the  garbage  can  to  save 
us  any  inconvenience  or  hassle. 


And  With  the  Roast  Must  Come  the  Toast 


Kristi  Brosmer  has  been 
Editor  of  The  Spectator  for  three 
of  her  four  years  of  academia 
here  at  PNC.  Whether  annoying 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  PNC,  or 
cradling  the  journalistic  learning 
of  The  Spectator  staff,  she  has 
definitely  left  her  mark  at  this 
university  in  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  all  who  have  worked  in  this 
office  with  her.  But  Kristi  will 
be  graduating  this  year  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  editorship  behind.  So 
here's  a  little  toast  to  her: 

I  have  personally  worked  for 
her  as  a  work-study  and  as  her 
Assistant  Editor  and  would  like 
to  take  this  time  and  space  to 
thank  her  for  everything  she  has 
done  for  myself.  The  Spectator 
staff,  and  this  newspaper.  Kristi, 
I  know  we've  all  taken  a  few 
years  off  of  your  life  and  proba¬ 
bly  even  given  you  a  few  gray 
hairs 
while 
we  were 
at  it,  but 
this 
place 
would¬ 
n't  be 
t  h  e 
same 
without 
you. 

You've 
given 
some  of  us  chances  that  we 
never  deserved  and  given  others 
chances  that  no  one  else  would 


have.  Despite  what  you  may 
think,  we  appreciate  everything 
you  have  done  for  us.  Always 
remember  that  you've  changed 
this  place  for  the  better.  We  love 
ya!  Congratulations  and  good 
luck  in  everything  you  do! 

-Chris  Baros,  Asst.  Editor 

When  I  first  joined  the 
Spectator  staff  during  the 
Winter/Spring  semester  of  1 999, 
I  had  no  idea  what  exactly  lay  in 
store  for  me.  Besides  becoming 
part  of  the  staff  of  a  unique  col¬ 
lege  newspaper,  meeting  some 
equally  unique  and  fantastic 
individuals,  and  gaining  invalu¬ 
able  journalistic  experience,  I 
also  had  the  great  fortune  of 
being  introduced  to  Kristi 
Brosmer.  Although,  when  I  first 
approached  her  about  joining  the 
staff  and  gave  her  a  copy  of  my 
resume,  I  mistakenly  put,  "To: 

Katie 
Editor" 
on  the 
cover 
sheet, 
much  to 
my  shock 
and  utter 
horror. 

O  f 

course,  I 
am  still 
chided 
about 
that  one  from  time  to  time,  but 
later  I  would  find  it  impossible 
to  forget  her  name. 


At  first,  Kristi  was  my  editor 
and  boss,  then  she  became  my 
girlfriend,  and  now,  I  am  proud 
to  say  she  is  my  wife.  Kristi  has 
taught  me  so  much  and  enriched 
my  life  in  so  many  countless 
ways  that  I  could  never  fully 
thank  her  enough. 

Kristi  is  many  things  to  many 
people  here  at  PNC.  To  some, 
she  is  a  close  and  committed 
friend,  a  confidant,  and  an  end¬ 
less  source  of  intellectual  stimu¬ 
lation,  humor,  and  wit.  To  oth¬ 
ers,  she  is  an  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  dedicated  student,  a 
boss  (some  would  say  tyrant... 
wink-wink),  a  co-worker,  and  a 
tutor.  What  amazes  me  is  how 
much  she  is  able  to  pursue  and 
accomplish  at  any  one  time,  with 
the  same  amount  of  thought, 
effort,  and  detail  given  to  each 
task.  She  has  vastly  inspired  me 
by  all  she  has  accomplished  and 
has  helped  improve  my  own 
work  ethic  through  her  own 
example  of  excellence. 

As  for  the  Spectator,  Kristi  has 
brought  a  clear  sense  of  vision, 
direction,  and  leadership  to 
improve  the  newspaper,  always 
striving  to  move  it  forward.  She 
has  consistently  worked  •  to 
incorporate  honesty,  integrity 
and  truth  in  these  pages.  Though 
some  would  misunderstand  her 
intentions  and  criticize  some  of 
The  Spectator's  content,  Kristi 
has  always  displayed  a  clear 
regard  for  the  students  of  PNC 


and  has  remained  steadfastly 
dedicated  to  ensuring  that  it 
remains  a  newspaper  produced 
for  and 
by  stu- 
dents. 

We  hope 
to  keep 
this 
sense  of 
dedica¬ 
tion  and 
integrity 
after  she 
is  gone, 
and  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  it  forward  rather 
than  backward. 

Anyone  at  PNC  who  has 
known  Kristi  in  whatever  role 
she  has  played  in  their  lives  will, 
I  think,  agree  that  her  presence, 
example  and  influence  will  be 
missed  on  this  campus.  So,  as 
she  nears  her  graduation  and 
prepares  to  enter  graduate 
school,  I  wish  her  the  best  in  all 
that  she  sets  out  to  accomplish, 
knowing  that  she  will  settle  for 
nothing  less.  Congratulations 
and  Neverending  Love, 

-Darren  and  Moink 

My  dear  friend  and  Editor  of 
The  Spectator  is  graduating  this 
year.  It  has  been  a  joy  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  such  a 
gifted  and  exceptional  woman. 
As  I  go  through  life,  her  friend¬ 
ship,  her  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  obtained 
from  Kristi  will  always  stay  with 


me.  We  will  really  miss  her  at 
PNC.  The  paper  will  not  be  the 
same  without  all  of  her  hard 
work, 
time,  and 
effort.  So 
go  to 
Valpo  and 
knock 
their 
socks  off! 
-Heather 
Crawford, 
F  eatures 
Editor 

Hey 

Kristi!  I  can’t  believe  you’re  leaving 
us!  We’ve  come  a  long  way  these 
last  two  years,  and  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  fun  along  the  way.  Thanks  for 
everything!  You  have  taught  me  so 
much  that  I  will  never  forget  I  wish 
you  lots  of  luck  with  your  plans  for 
the  future  (maybe  Australia?).  Wish 
me  luck  for  the  next  few  years; 
you’re  leaving  me  here  with  Chris! 
I’U  miss  you,  Kristi!  The  Spectator 
will  never  be  the  same.  Love  ya  and 
lots  of  luck! 

-Jessica  Lowry,  News  Editor 
Because  of  you,  all  your  hard  work 
and  dedication  has  not  gone  unno¬ 
ticed  as  it  has  made  the  newspaper 
evolve.  As  you  leave  to  continue 
your  education  remember  those  of  us 
who  are  left  behind,  as  we,  in  turn, 
will  never  forget  you. 
Congratulations,  much  success,  and 
best  of  luck  in  your  future.  Your 
good  friend, 

-Dustin  Blaszczyk 
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What  a  Long,  Strange  Trip  It’s  Been 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

Every  end  is  marked  by  new 
and  different  feelings,  and  my 
own  journey  here  is  no  different. 
I’ve  had  great  times  at  PNC... 
and  admittedly,  I’ve  had  some 
pretty  bad  times.  The  good  and 
bad  are  consequences  of  any 
journey.  But,  I  suppose  that  is 
the  case  with  every  journey.  To 
the  great  pleasure  of  many,  I’m 
sure,  I  want  to  concentrate  here 
on  the  positive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  I’ve  encountered 
while  at  PNC  has  been  my  four 
years  worth  of  work,  three  of 
those  as  Editor  in  Chief,  on  the 
newspaper.  New  staff,  new 
ideas,  and  new  experiences  have 
marked  these  four  years. 

So  many  people  have  been 
angry  that  1  and  other  members 
of  the  staff  have  had  the  audaci¬ 
ty  to  criticize  PNC  and  approach 
“serious”  topics  on  campus  with 
humor.  The  staff  and  I  have 
dealt  with  their  threats  and  their 
anger  with  as  much  professional¬ 
ism  and  responsibility  as  stu¬ 
dents  can  possibly  muster.  What 
many  have  overlooked  or 
ignored  is  that  we  look  at  these 
issues  critically  because  we  love 
this  school.  Without  criticism, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  to 
improve  anything.  We  love  and 
invite  written  and  public  criti¬ 
cism  because  it  makes  our  paper 
better.  I  think  the  school  must  be 
held  responsible  and  accountable 
to  the  highest  degree  because  we 
pay  to  go  here,  tax  money  sup¬ 
ports  the  education  here,  and  the 
piece  of  paper  given  to  us  after 
we  end  our  journey  here  impacts 
the  rest  of  our  lives  and  our 
careers.  That  fact  cannot  be 


taken  for  granted.  I  applaud 
anyone  who  is'  willing  to  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  us,  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  who  become  upset 
by  the  questions  and  refuse 
answers  have  something  to  hide. 
For  those  who  work  hard,  who  I 
will  mention  later,  answer  the 
questions  and  stand  up  for  our 
betterment. 

The  newspaper  should  be  an 
organization,  like  Student 
Government,  that  questions 
everything  for  the  good  of  the 
students.  That  is  our  job,  but  it 
does  not  diminish  our  support 
for  those  who  do  work  hard. 
That  should  be  everyone’s  job 
here  as  well.  Students  need  to  be 
less  apathetic  and  get  involved, 
even  at  a  minimal  level.  Most 
importantly,  students  should 
always  ensure  that  we  have  high 
academic  standards,  clubs  for 
anyone  interested,  sports  for  men 
and  women,  a  student  govern¬ 
ment  to  work  for  us,  aesthetic 
awareness  and  performance,  and 
a  newspaper  to  challenge  and  be 
read  by  all.  These  are  essential 
components  to  any  academic 
institution  and  should  not  be  lost. 
Faculty  members  have  their  own 
research,  groups,  and  activities; 
students  should  demand  the 
same.  These  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspaper,’  are  for  every 
student  who  may  pick  and 
choose  the  things  that  interest 
them. 

The  staff  members  on  the 
Spectator  have  been  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  but  most  of  them  have  been 
excellent.  They’ve  been  creative 
writers,  unique  people,  and  great 
friends.  They  are  sources  of 
inspiration  and  are  just  all 
around  wonderful  people.  I’ve 
loved  each  staff  member  for 
what  they  have  done  to  improve 


Indiana  University 
Northwest  Proudly  Presents 

Cleve  Jones,  AIDS  Quilt  founder  and  author  of 
Stitching  A  Revolution 

Monday,  May  7,  2001 
7:00  p.m. 

IU  Northwest  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art 
3400  Broadway 
Savannah  Center 
Gary,  IN 

AIDS  Quilt  Panel  Display 

May  7  -  May  11,  2001 

IU  Northwest  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art 

For  more  information  call  219-981-4275 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  IUN  Diversity  Programming  Group,  IUN 
Pride  Alliance,  Brothers  Uplifting  Brothers  of  Gary  Indiana,  and  the 
Aliveness  Project. 


The  Spectator.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
some  of  those  who  have  helped 
us.  I  will  miss  the  people  on  the 
staff  more  than  anything  on  cam¬ 
pus.  These  are  the  proofreaders, 
photographers,  writers,  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  slaved  endlessly 
to  make  the  paper  as  great  as 
possible  and  have  gotten  very  lit¬ 
tle  recognition  outside  of  the 
newspaper  for  doing  so. 

Past  and  current  Assistant 
Editors  Rosella  Fields  and  Chris 
Baros  have  helped  me  through 
the  long  hours  of  work  on  the 
paper  and  put  in  more  energy  to 
make  it  unique  and  interesting 
than  most  editors  would  have 
done  themselves.  Darren  Young 
has  been  a  great  source  of  inde¬ 
pendent  work  and  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  great  writer,  the 
likes  of  which  only  Rolling 
Stone  could  usually  employ. 
Carrie  Curtis  and  Courtney 
Kane-Ellman,  although  they  are 
gone,  volunteered  their  time  to 
write  and  proofread  the  paper 
and  ensure  it  was  of  the  best 
quality.  My  current  .staff  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  making  PNC  a  better 
place.  Thank  you  Chris,  Robert, 
Doug,  Dennis,  Jessica,  Heather, 
Dustin,  Gloria,  Mary,  and 
Jessica.  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold  and 
her  class  have  all  given  us  so 
much  help  both  this  semester 
and  in  the  past.  Dr.  Hillabold, 
Warren  Buckler  and  George 
Averitt  all  committed  their  time 
and  energy  to  help  ensure  we 
were  free  from  undue  adminis¬ 
trative  influences.  They  are  the 
reasons  this  has  been  kept  a  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  and  has  not 
become  a  tool  of  certain  people 
on  campus.  They  have  individu¬ 
ally  helped  the  staff  and  I. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  read  this 
newspaper.  After  all, 
this  newspaper  is  for 
students.  It’s  about 
issues,  events,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  important  to  all 
of  us.  We  have  tried  to 
give  something  to  as 
many  people  as  possible. 
I  know  some  individuals 
prefer  to  read  news, 
while  others  prefer  the 
arts  and  entertainment, 
and  still  others  like 
sports.  We’ve  even  tried 


to  be  humorous  with  our 
Spooktator  (in  honor  of 
Halloween)  and  our  Spooftator 
(in  honor  of  April  Fool’s  Day). 
We  also  hope  we  have  succeeded 
in  creating  interest  for  The 
Spectator  and  the  campus  as  a 
whole.  We  especially  appreciate 
those  students  who  have  written 
us  letters  and  assisted  us  with 
our  articles.  Your  input  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference! 

Thanks  especially  to  Mike 
Piers,  Student  Government 
Representative  and  friend,  who 
has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  input 
regarding  the  newspaper  and  has 
helped  ensure  I  keep  an  objec¬ 
tive  mind  when  dealing  with  par¬ 
ticular  issues.  Thank  You! 

I’ve  also  had  the  pleasure  to 
work  with  some  of  the  most  ded¬ 
icated,  intelligent,  and  wonderful 
professors  who  have  supported 
me  in  class  and  on  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Prof.  Michael  Kessler,  Dr. 
Fred  Patten,  and  Dr.  Janusz 
Duzinkiewicz  have  assisted  me 
in  my  efforts  to  pursue  the  great¬ 
est  goals  for  myself,  and  have 
been  kind  and  understanding  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  They  have 
been  role  models,  mentors,  and  a 
support  system  for  me.  Prof. 
Beth  Rudnick  has  helped  advise 
me  and  ensured  I  worked  as  hard 
as  possible  without  going  insane. 
Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Mr.  Warren 
Buckler,  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler, 
and  Prof.  George  Averritt  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  help  the 
newspaper  and  my  own  work 
inside  and  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room.  They,  too,  have  been  great 
role  models  and  brilliant  sup¬ 
porters.  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  most  interesting 
classes  with  Dr.  Jane  Rose,  Dr. 
Daniel  Padberg,  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  and  Prof.  Guellermo 
Gregorio,  all  of  who  have 
inspired  me  in  humanistic  areas 
of  study.  In  areas  of  Math  and 
Spanish,  where  I  need  the  most 
guidance,  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  Dr.  Aaron 
Montgomery,  Prof.  Richard 
Spychalski,  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente- 
Murphy,  and  Prof.  Paula 
Orthman.  They  are  the  reasons  I 
have  come  to  enjoy  my  areas  of 
difficulty.  Dr.  Nader  Naderi  and 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swarts  gave  me 
renewed  interest  and  respect  for 
other  cultures  and  their  role  in 


international  relations  and  have 
driven  me  forward  in  that  area, 
an  influence  I  could  not  thank 
them  enough  for.  Thank  you. 
Prof.  Kathy  Rogers  for  helping 
me  enjoy  the  full  complexities  of 
psychology,  without  overdoing 
Freud.  Your  class  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  Diana  Marovich  and  Karla 
Fujita-Brocke  have  given  me  a 
shoulder  to  lean  on,  and  I  cannot 
thank  them  enough. 

These  are  professors  I  feel 
have  encapsulated  my  college 
career  here.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  had  all  of  the  professors 
here,  many  of  whom  are  great. 

I  have  been  lucky  to  work 
with  and  be  supported  by  the 
people  here.  They  have  chal¬ 
lenged  me,  and  I  credit  those 
professors  and  newspaper  staff 
members  past  and  present,  for 
making  me  a  better  person.  I  am 
indebted  to  them  and  all  of  the 
things  they  have  offered  me.  I 
thank  all  of  these  people  because 
they  are  what  makes  this  campus 
great.  1  respect  and  admire  every 
one  of  them. 

The  point  to  all  of  this  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  show  how  much,  and  why, 

I  truly  love  this  campus  and  why 
I  will  miss  it.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
four  years  here  as  a  student  and 
the  three  years  as  editor  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  newspa¬ 
per.  Likewise,  my  two  years  on 
Student  Government  and  in 
Minerva  served  to  help  me  see 
the  campus  with  interest  that  I 
feel  needs  to  be  a  part  of  many 
more  student’s  careers  here  if 
they  want  real  change. 

I  won’t  bore  you,  the  readers, 
with  my  future  goals,  but  I 
assure  you  that  my  work  here 
will  never  be  forgotten.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  all  of  the  hard  work  many 
go  through  in  order  to  make  this 
school  a  really  wonderful  envi¬ 
ronment.  I  hope  I  can  be  lucky 
enough  to  work  with  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  inspired  me 
here.  It’s  difficult  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  all  of  those  who  have 
made  my  stay  a  beautiful  jour¬ 
ney.  While  it  has  been  mixed 
with  the  good  and  bad,  it  still  has 
been  a  learning  experience  and 
has  made  me  a  more  intelligent, 
tolerant,  understanding,  and 
strong  person.  Thank  You 
All! 


Congratulations 
and  Good  Luck 

PNC  Graduates 


The  Spectator  wishes  you  the  best  in  all  of 
your  pursuits!  Remember  the  place  where 
it  all  began! 
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The  Campus  Police  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  Police  Beat  information  for 
the  April  issue  of  The  Spectator. 
The  staff  of  The  Spectator  contact¬ 
ed  the  office  via  email  on  two  sep¬ 
arate  occasions  regarding  the 
release  of  this  information;  once  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring  2001 
semester  and  once  on  April  12.  As 
of  the  deadline  for  this  issue,  no 
word  has  been  received  regarding 
the  Police  Department’s  failure  to 
release  this  information  as  previ¬ 
ously  agreed  upon. 


Student  Government  Prepare  for  New  Administration 


The  following  are  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  March  22  through 
April  12  Student  Government 
meetings.  This  article  is  a 
combination  of  the  writer’s 
notes  and  the  unchanged  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Student 
Government  minutes. 

The  meeting  on  March  22 
was  not  an  official  Student 
Government  meeting. 

Members  discussed  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  of  the  clubs  and 
scholarships  applicants.  At 
this  meeting,  there  was  not  an 
official  agenda  and  minutes 
were  not  provided. 

On  March  29,  Carol  Kurmis 
called  the  Student 
Government  meeting  to  order. 
The  Student  Government 
agenda  for  this  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  Honors 
Convocation.  The  Honors 
Convocation  discussion  was 


about  the  awards  that  will  be 
given  out  to  the  students  and 
faculty.  During  the  week  of 
April  23  and  25,  the  Student 
Government  will  be  wearing 
PNC  clothing  in  support  of 
PNC  pride  during  the  NCA 
visit  to  the  campus.  The  bal¬ 
lots  for  the  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  faculty  awards  were 
turned  in  on  March  30  and 
were  counted  the  following 
week  by  '  the  Student 
Government  representatives. 
The  Student  Government  was 
also  notified  that  the  LaPorte 
Federal  Credit  Union  chain 
from  Westville  would  be  out  at 
PNC  at  the  end  of  April. 

On  April  5,  Carol  Kurmis 
called  the  Student 
Government  meeting  to  order. 
The  Student  Government 
agenda  for  this  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  Strategic  Planning 


Kurmis  has  been  attending. 
There  are  two  more  meetings 
left  for  the  year,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  like  the  student 
body  to  attend  the  meetings. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  on 
April  19  and  May  3  in  the  LSF 
dining  area  from  8:00  a.m.  To 
9:30  a.m.  and  they  want  the 
opinion  of  the  PNC  students. 
The  Honors  Convocation  will 
be  held  on  April  20  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  LSF  cafeteria.  The  present 
members  of  the  Student 
Government  submitted  reports 
to  the  newly  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  describing  their  duties 
for  committees.  On  April  20, 
all  of  the  new  representatives 
will  attend  their  first  meeting. 
New  officials  will  elected,  for 
the  coming  academic  year, 
during  the  meeting  on  April 
26. 

The  April  1 2,  meeting  was 


called  to  order  by  Carol 
Kurmis.  Today  the  discussion 
was  on  the  new  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  was  discussed 
during  the  meeting  and  will  be 
further  discussed  in  another 
article.  Two  newly  elected 
representatives  attended  the 
meeting  and  gave  there  input 
on  how  this  year’s  election 
was  run.  Also,  the  meeting 
consider  the  way  many  of  the 
students  had  know  that  there 
was  a  Student  Government. 
The  Student  Government  gave 
out  ideals  that  could  be  used 
for  the  following  election. 
The  final  part  of  the  meeting 
was  a  decision  on  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  for  the  two  tied  people 
that  were  running  for  the  tenth 
set  in  the  Student  Government 
this  is  also  discussed  in  an 
other  article. 


Presentation  of  Artistic  Canon  a  Booming  Success 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Editor  in  Chief 

A  Potpourri  of  Literature  2001 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Padberg’s  Communication  240: 
Oral  Interpretation  class  and  a 
select  number  of  PNC  professors 
on  Monday,  March  26  at  noon  in 
the  LSF  Lounge.  A  community 
presentation  was  held  on 
Sunday,  April  1  at  2:30  in  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 

This  year’s  theme  was  An 
Odyssey;  Wanderings  Through 
Life  in  which  each  section 
was  carefully  chosen  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  quest  through  life. 
Issues  like  the  importance  of 
quests,  life  changes,  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  way  we  live,  self- 
discovery,  birth,  and  death 
were  ail  dealt  with  by  the 
pieces.  Each  reading  took 
audience  members  through 
our  own  lives  and  illustrated 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
ambiguity  associated  with  that 
life. 

Presenters  included  Dr. 
Padberg,  who  gave  riveting 
presentations  with  students 
Tracy  A.  LoPresto,  in  a  scene 
from  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof,” 
and  Rachel  N.  Neal,  in  a  scene 
from  “The  Man  of  La 
Mancha.”  This  particular 
scene  was  one  of  the  best  in 
which  the  two  played 
Dulcinea  and  Don  Quioxte  in  the 


beautiful  scene  of  death  and 
dealt  with  issues  of  reality  and 
dreams.  Dr.  Padberg  also  read 
from  T.S.  Eliot’s  “Journey  of  the 
Magi.”  Dr.  Padberg  directed  and 
instructed  the  performances. 

Class  presenters  LoPresto, 
Neal,  Nicole  M.  Petrus,  and 
Nancy  E.  Edwards  gave  excep¬ 
tional  performances  as  both 
readers  and  dramatic  inter¬ 
preters.  LoPresto ’s  talent  was 
best  seen  in  her  dramatic  mono¬ 
logue  as  Nora  from  Henrik 
Ibsen’s  play,  “A  Doll’s  House.” 


Go  Home  Again,”  performed 
with  Dr.  Padberg  as  his  daughter 
in  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof,”  and 
served  as  a  narrator  for  the 
performances. 

Neal  was  equally  spectacular 
with  her  performance  opposite 
of  Dr.  Padberg,  as  Dulcinea  from 
“Man  of  La  Mancha”  and  as 
M’Lynn  from  Robert  Harling’s 
“Steel  Magnolia.”  As  M’Lynn, 
she  beautifully  captured  a 
woman  who  must  come  to  grips 
with  her  daughter’s  death,  and 
captivated  the  audience.  Neal 


She  spoke  directly  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  if 
they  were 
her  overbear¬ 
ing  and 

misogynistic 
husband, 
T  o  r  v  a  1  d  . 
LoPresto 
also  read 

f  rom 
Thomas 
Wolfe’s 
“You  Can’t 


also  read  Brutus'  speech  from 
“The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar” 
by  William  Shakespeare. 

As  a  mother  tom  between  her 
love  for  money  and  her  daughter, 
Edwards  performs  opposite  of 
Petrus  in  Kefti  Frings’  “Look 
Homeward,  Angel,”  based  on  a 
novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe.  In  this 
dramatic  scene  she  and  Petrus 
must  try  to  reconcile  the  lost 
years  of  support,  however  their 
failure  to  do  so  leads  to  Petrus’ 
character’s  exit  from  her  home. 


Both  gave 
great  per¬ 
formances 
and  con¬ 
vinced  the 
audience 
they  were 
sitting  in 
the  mother 
and  daugh¬ 
ter’s  house- 
hold. 

Edwards 
also  read 
Robert  Frost’s  “The  Road  Not 
Taken,”  ,  Linda 
Pastan’s  “To  a 
Daughter 
Leaving  Home,” 
and  acted  as  a 
narrator  for  the 
third  group  of 
performances. 
Petrus  read  from 
Edward  R.  Sill’s 
“Opportunity,” 
Emily 
Dickinson’s  “I 
Felt  a  Funeral,” 
and  served  as  the 
second  narrator 
of  the  perfor¬ 
mances. 

Professor 
K.R.  Johnson 
gave  two  charm¬ 
ing  and  hilarious 
readings  from 
John  Steinbeck’s 
“Travel  with  Charley  in  Search 
of  America,”  which  began  and 
ended  the  narrations.  Dr. 
Patricia  Buckler  discussed  the 
importance  of  a  journey  in  her 
reading  from  Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s  “The  Canterbury 
Tales”  and  the  stark  realities  of 
life  and  death  as  a  traveler  in 
Hell  from  Dante’s  “The  Divine 
Comedy.”  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold 
taught  us  to  “seek  a  newer 
world”  and  to  “never  go  gently” 
into  our  journeys  with  her  read¬ 


ings  from  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson’s  “Ulysses”  and  “Do 
Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good 
Night”  by  Dylan  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Padberg  and  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Young  provided  their 
musical  talents  for  the  shows, 
with  Mrs.  Padberg  as  the  vocalist 
and  Young  as  the  pianist. 
Together  they  performed 
“Sentimental  Journey,”  “Man  of 
La  Mancha,”  “Wishing  You 
Were  Somehow  Here  Again,” 
from  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera , 
and  the  Appalachian  Folk  Hymn 
“I  Am  a  Poor  Wayfaring 
Stranger.” 

“It  was  a  stirring  collection  of 
poetry  and  prose  from  a  variety 
of  literary  periods  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  a  common  audience,”  stat¬ 
ed  professor  and  audience  mem¬ 
ber,  Beth  Rudnick. 

The  presentation  captured  the 
lives  of  each  audience  member, 
if  only  for  fifty  minutes.  It 
embraced  the  fury,  the  love,  the 
disappointment,  and  the  terror 
that  guides  us,  in  the  words  of 
Dante,  “along  the  proper  way.”  It 
was  common  at  both  perfor¬ 
mances  to  see  smiles  and  tears 
on  the  faces  of  many,  proving, 
more  than  I  can  express,  that  it 
was  a  wonderful  show! 

♦Photos  taken  by  Darren 
Young,  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Editor. 
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PNC  loses  two 
tough  ones 


by  Doug  Elish 
Sports  Editor 

Last  Saturday  the  PNC 
men's  baseball  team  battled 
the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  to  two  extra 
inning  games  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  double  header 
which  was  played  within 
sight  distance  of  Comisky 
Park  was  filled  with  excit¬ 
ing  comebacks  and  clutch 
performances. 
Unfortunately  both  games 
ended  with  an  identical 
score  of  11-10  in  favor  of 
ITT. 

The  first  game  went  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ninth 
inning  in  a  scheduled  seven 
inning  game  on  the  strength 
of  the  outstand  pitching  per¬ 
formance  of  Richie 
Morgan.  After  ITT  jumped 
out  to  a  quick  8-0  lead, 
Morgan  came  in  beginning 
the  third  inning  and  shut 
down  the  ITT  offense  hold¬ 
ing  them  to  only  three  runs 
over  the  last  six  plus 
innings.  It  all  would  have 
been  for  not  however  if  the 
offense  wouldn't  have 
came  up  with  it's  best  per¬ 
formance  of  the  season. 

A  three  run  fourth  inning 
put  some  life  into  the 
offense  which  then  got  hot 
all  the  way  through.  Jordan 
Dehaven  lead  the  charge 
with  a  3-6  day  including  a 
homer  and  two  doubles.  His 
brother  Jeremy  also  had  a 
great  game  going  2-3  with 
three  walks  and  three  runs 
scored.  Richie  Morgan  also 
contributed  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  side  going  4-6  and 
scoring  two  runs.  Chad 
Evans  also  scored  two  runs 
in  the  game.  Perhaps  the 
one  of  the  biggest  and 


strangest  plays 
of  the  game  was 
made  by  Shawn 
Wishnevski, 
who  after  a  sin¬ 
gle  forced  the 
ITT  short  stop  to  drop  a 
pop-up  off  the  bat  of  Jordan 
Dehaven  to  keep  the  game 
alive.  Whishnevski  later 
scored  on  a  single  by 
Jeremy  Dehaven  to  get 
within  one.  The  next  batter 
was  Morgan  who  single  to 
allow  Jordan  Dehaven 
score  the  tying  run. 
Unfortunately,  that  was  all 
the  offense  could  score  and 
ITT  was  able  to  break  the 
tie  with  a  bit  of  luck  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth.  The  got 
a  double  on  a  ball  lost  in  the 
sun  to  set  up  the  go  ahead 
run. 

The  second  game  was 
also  filled  with  offense  end¬ 
ing  in  the  eighth  inning  with 
the  score  of  11-10  ITT  on 
top.  The  game  was  started 
for  PNC  by  Kirk  Petyo  who 
pitched  three  innings  only 
giving  up  three  runs.  Then 
Justin  Schmidt  came  in  and 
did  an  excellent  job  in  relief 
pitching  two  innings  allow¬ 
ing  ITT  no  runs.  In  relief  of 
Schmidt,  Jeremy  Dehaven 
came  in  to  pitch  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  game.  He  pitched 
well,  but  took  the  tough  loss 
in  part  due  to  a  grand  slam 
home  run  in  the  sixth 
inning  by  Lesniak  of  ITT, 
who  had  an  amazing  four 
homers  on  the  day. 

The  game  began  with 
ITT  taking  the  early  2-0 
lead  in  the  first  inning,  but 
the  Centaurs  came  right 
back  in  the  top  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  inning  to  take  a  4-2 
lead.  Scoring  in  that  inning 
was,  Wishnevski  who  went 
3-5  with  to  runs  and  two 
RBI  in  the  game,  Morgan, 
who  went  2-5  with  three 
runs  scored,  Cameron 
Chiesi  who  went  3-5  with 


two  runs  scored  and  an 
RBI,  and  Mike  Ramian  who 
had  three  runs  scored  in  the 
game.  PNC  added  another 
in  the  third,  as  Morgan 
scored  again  on  a  sacrifice 
fly  by  Chad  Evans  to  grab  a 
5-2  lead.  However  in  the 
top  of  the  third,  ITT  scored 
to  bring  the  score  within 
two  at  5-3  on  the  third 
homer  of  the  day  by 
Lesniak.  Then  going  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sixth  the 
score  was  7-3  PNC  as 
Wishnevski  and  Ramian 
scored  again  on  hits  by  the 
Dehaven  brothers.  Then 
five  runs  by  ITT  in  the 
sixth  left  the  Centaurs  with 
a  8-7  deceit  to  make  up  in 
the  top  of  the  seventh  to 
keep  the  game  alive.  The 
Centaurs  did  better  than  that 
scoring  three  runs  in  the 
inning.  Morgan,  Chiesi, 
Ramian  scored  in  the  inning 
on  hits  by  Wishnevski, 
William  Owensby,  and  a 
sacrafice  fly  by  Doug  Elish. 
However  the  10-8  lead 
going  into  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh  didn't  hold  up  as 
IIT  scored  two  runs  to  tie 
the  game  at  10.  IIT  then 
won  the  game  on  a  single  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eight  to 
complete  the  sweep  of  the 
double  header. 

Even  with  the  outcome 
PNC  was  happy  with  the 
performances  on  both 
offense  and  defense  as 
everyone  played  well 
enough  to  win  but  just 
couldn't  get  that  winning 
run  across.  In  the  next  two 
weeks  leading  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  tournament  which 
starts  Friday,  May  4th  the 
Centaurs  have  home  games 
on  Monday  the  16th  , 
Tuesday  the  17  th  , 
Thursday  the  19th  , 
Saturday  the  21th  and 
Sunday  the  29th  to  round 
out  the  conference  sched¬ 
ule. 


New  MLB  Baseball 
Season  in  Full  Swing 


The  Beer  Corner 


Beer  Troubleshootim 


/  jSjjwwy ■  v-flf  Symptom;  Something  is  floating  in  your  beer  and  it's  not 

an  ice  cube. 

Problem:  Somebody  put  their  cigarette  out  in  your  beer. 

1  Solution:  Trade  beers  with  the  nearest  smoker. 

Symptom:  You  need  another  beer  but  only  have  money  for  one  more. 
Problem:  You  would  realty  like  to  buy  the  person  that's  been  winking  at 

you  all  night  a  beer, 

Solution;  What  does  this  look  like,  an  advice  column?  Do  what  you  want 
to  (But  in  my  opinion,  you  should  do  whichever  w  ill  bring  you  the  most 

pleasure). 

This  Issue's  Beer  Quote 

I  would  kill  everyone  in  this  room  for  a  drop  of  sweet,  tasty  beer.  —Homer 

Simpson 


by:Doug  Elish 
Sports  Editor 

Considering  the  2001  baseball  sea¬ 
son  is  only  two  weeks  old,  we  have 
already  had  our  fill  of  surpasses.  We 
have  already  had  multiple  three  homer 
games,  from  both  likely  and  unlikely 
sources,  namely  Carlos  Delgado  and 
Aramis  Ramirez.  We  have  witnessed  a 
no-hitter  by  a  Boston  pitcher  that  was¬ 
n't  Pedro  Martinez.  After  1 1  games  we 
have  a  player  not  named  Mark,  Sammy 
or  Junior  with  nine  home  runs.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  surprise  of  all  is  that 
the  team  with  the  best  record  after  two 
weeks  isn't  the  Yankees,  Braves,  Sox  or 
even  a  major  market,  but  it  is  the 
upstart  Minnesota  Twins. 

While  no  expert  thinks  they  can  pre¬ 
dict  the  craziness  that  takes  place  in  a 
baseball  season,  (even  though  they  try) 
nobody  could  have  expected  what  has 
happened  already.  When  going  over 
some  of  the  major  highlights  that  have 
occurred,  a  good  starting  point  would 
be  the  pitching  of  Hideo  Nomo.  All  he 
has  done  in  his  first  two  starts  is  pitch 
a  complete  game  no-hitter  and  follow 
that  with  a  six  inning  one  run  perfor¬ 
mance.  His  ERA  is  a  minuscule  0.60 
and  is  less  than  half  of  his  teammate 
Pedro  Martinez  who  is  one  of  the  best 
pitchers  in  history.  Granted  Nomo  has 
only  made  two  starts  and  they  have 
been  against  the  lowly  Baltimore 
Orioles,  but  he  has  established  to  all  of 
the  experts  that  he  isn't  washed  up  yet 
as  they  said. 

Looking  at  the  National  League 
offensive  statistics  can  leave  an  analyst 
scratching  his  head  as  well.  The  home 
run  leader  is  Luis  Gonzalez  of  the 
Diamondbacks  with  nine,  while  his 
closest  competitors  include  Chris  Truby 
of  the  Astros  who  has  six  homers  on 
nine  total  hits.  Looking  at  the  standing 
in  the  NL  East  can  be  even  more  dis¬ 
orienting.  In  fact 
someone  could  make 
a  strong  argument 
that  they  are  upside 
down  or  mirrored  to 
better  explain  them 
than  to  just  accept 
them.  The  leaders  are 
the  Phillies  and  the 
Expos,  not  the  Braves 
and  Mets.  In  fact 
most  of  the  team  the 
experts  have  picked 
to  make  the  playoffs 
including  the  Braves, 

Mets,  Cardinal, 

Rockies  and  the 
Diamondbacks  are  all 
struggling  under  the 
.500  mark. 

Now  to  the 
American  League 
were  the  most  shock¬ 
ing  development  is 
the  emergence  of  the 
Twins  who  owned  8- 
2  record  at  this  dead¬ 
line  to  hold  a  three 
and  a  half  game  lead 
in  the  Central  divi¬ 
sion.  The  Twins  aren't 


the  only  team  with  a  surprise  record  in 
the  AL.  The  Toronto  Blue  Jays  have 
gotten  off  to  a  hot  start  to  lead  the  East 
over  the  Yankees  and  Red  Sox,  with  a 
9-3  record.  Some  uprising  records  on 
the  bad  side  are  the  records  of  the  White 
Sox,  Indians,  and  the  Oakland  A's  who 
are  all  under  .500.  In  fact  the  A's  who 
were  picked  as  a  World  Series  con¬ 
tender  have  started  off  with  a  horrible 
2-9  record. 

A  more  Chicago  look  at  the  baseball 
season  sees  disappointment  on  one  side 
and  elation  on  the  other.  The  White  Sox 
have  gotten  off  to  a  rough  start,  mostly 
from  the  starting  rotation.  The  Sox  have 
some  issues  in  the  rotation  because  of 
injuries  to  James  Baldwin  and  more 
recently  to  Cal  Eldred,  who  are  both  on 
the  disabled  list.  With  those  two  miss¬ 
ing  the  rotation  has  been  thinning  to 
leave  two  second  year  pitchers  as  the 
third  and  fourth  starters  for  the  Sox. 
Rocky  Biddle  and  Mark  Buerlhe  are 
those  pitchers  and  need  to  step  up  for 
the  Sox  to  stay  in  the  race  long  enough 
to  get  healthy.  But  knowing  that  the  Sox 
have  lots  of  pitching  in  the  minors 
ready  to  come  up  and  contribute  and 
that  the  offense  is  a  potent  as  ever,  the 
south  side  isn't  getting  worried  yet  and 
should  still  make  a  strong  run  deep  into 
the  playoffs. 

On  the  North  Side  the  Cubs  are  expe¬ 
riencing  the  opposite  problem  as  the 
Sox.  The  Cubs  starting  pitching  has 
been  amazingly  good  so  far,  owning  the 
best  earned  run  average  in  all  of  base¬ 
ball.  It  has  been  the  bats  that  have  been 
struggling  so  far,  but  they  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  the  Cubs  a  very 
good  7-4  record. 

While  the  season  is  still  very  young 
it  is  still  off  to  an  exciting  start  and 
should  give  us  a  great  summer  of  story¬ 
lines  to  follow  and  live  up  to  its  billing 
as  America's  favorite  pastime  once 
again. 


CALL  OUT  FOR 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL  S 
CHEER  SQUAD 

CHEERLEADERS  &  LIFTERS 
GYMNASTICS  A  BONOS.' 

(GUYS  WILL  BE  RIDGED  ON  LIFTING  &  SPIRIT) 

SIGN  OP  AT  TOOR  SCHOOL 
THE  WEB  SITE  OR 
AT  PNC  IN  LSF  103 
THE  DEAN  OF  STODENTS  OFFICE 
BY  MONDAY  APRIL  23'"’ 

FOR  TRYOOTS 

ON  SATORDAY  APRIL  28™  AT  PNC 

Cheerleading  workshops  will  be  held 
before  tryouts:  Wednesday,  April  25. 
and  Thursday,  April  26,  from  6:00  to 
8:00  p  m.,  in  the  Library  Student  Faculty 
Building  Lounge,  Room  114 

Cheerleading  tryouts  will  be  Saturday. 
April  28.  with  practice  from  9:00  to  1 1  00 
a  m.,  and  tryouts  at  12:00  Noon,  in  the 
Library  Student  Faculty  Building  Lounge 
Room  114 

More  information  available  at: 

www  purduenc  edu 
or  contact  Coach  Jean-Ann  Morton 
at  1-800-872-1231,  ext  5202 
TECH  341  at  PNC 
ja  m  @  p  u  rd  u  e  iic.edu 
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Inhouse 


Professional  Activities  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  Faculty  and  Staff 

Send  information  to  Campus_Relations@purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Rey  Barreto,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  received  a  PNC  Summer 
Faculty  Grant  for  “Study  on  the  Extent  of  MTBE  Contamination  in  Michigan.” 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  has  been 
named  a  J.  William  Fulbright  Scholar  for  the  200 1  -2002  academic  year  and  will 
study  in  Thailand  during  the  2002  Spring  Semester.  He  also  received  a  PNC 
Summer  Faculty  Grant  for  “An  Empirical  Analysis  of  Foreign  Direct  Investment 
in  Thailand.”  On  Feb.  23,  he  presented  “Exploring  Real  Exchange  Rate  Effects 
on  Trade  Balances  in  Thailand”  at  the  Eastern  Economics  Association  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York.  He  also  received  a  Sasakawa  Fellowship  to  participate  in  a 
National  Faculty  Development  Institute  on  “Incorporating  Japanese  Studies  into 
the  Undergraduate  Curriculum,”  June  4-29,  at  San  Diego  State  University,  and 
was  accepted  to  participate  in  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education’s  “New 
Directions  in  Economics”  seminar,  May  24-27,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Dr.  Reba  Chaisson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  gave  a  presentation  on 
“The  Power  of  the  Image”  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library,  March  17.  She 
also  presented  a  paper  on  film  at  the  Popular  Culture  Association  Conference, 
April  10-14,  in  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Teresa  Henning,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Writing 
Center,  presented  a  paper  entitled  “Theoretical  Models  of  Tutor  Talk:  How 
Practical  Are  They?”  at  the  national  Conference  on  College  Composition  and 
Communication,  March  15,  in  Denver.  The  paper  will  be  available  on  the  ERIC 
database  in  the  next  year.  Also,  in  March,  she  received  a  PNC  Tenure  Track  Faculty 
Development  Grant  for  her  project:  “Writing  Teacher  as  Tutor:  A  Proposal  for  a 
More  Practical  and  Contemporary  Theory  of  Composition.” 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  received  a  PNC  Summer 
Faculty  Grant  for  “Scholarly  Edition  of  Catherine  Louisa  Pirkis’  The  Experiences 
of  Loveday  Brooke,  Lady  Detective.  ” 

Dr.  Chris  Holford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  received  a  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  Summer  Faculty  Grant  for  “Regulation  of  Famesoic  Acid  O-methyl 
Transferase  in  the  Crayfish  Mandibular  Organ.” 

Dr.  Jonathan  Kuhn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics,  received  a  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  Summer  Faculty  Grant  for  “Development  of  Advanced  Statistical 
Graphing  Calculator  Programs. 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students,  attended  the  National  Conference  of  the 
American  Counseling  Association,  March  17-21,  in  San  Antonio,  receiving  17 
Continuing  Education  Units  toward  keeping  his  Indiana  State  Marriage  and 
Family  License  active.  On  March  29,  he,  along  with  Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Ms.  Patricia  Carlisle,  Affirmative  Action  Of¬ 
ficer  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  attended  the  all-day  “Diversity 
Assessment  Seminars”  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 


Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  gave  a  presentation  on  Don 
DeLillo’s  “Valparaiso:  A  Play  "  for  the  PNC’s  Books  &  Coffee  series,  featuring 
a  live  reading  of  some  scenes  from  the  play  by  Ms.  Rachel  Neal  and  Ms.  Tracy 
LoPresto  (of  the  Fall  production  of  Crimes  of  the  Heart )  together  with  Dr.  Cohn 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cannon,  Feb.  20.  Also,  his  essay  “Believing  in  the  Disease: 
Virologies  and  Memetics  as  Models  of  Power  Relations  in  Contemporary  Sci¬ 
ence  Fiction”  was  published  in  Culture  Machine,  an  online  journal  of  cultural 
studies  http://culturemachine.  tees.ac.  uk  March  26,  as  part  of  a  special  issue  titled 
“Virologies:  Culture  and  Contamination.” 

Dr.  Silvia  Dapia,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  received  a  Purdue  University 
Research  Foundation  International  Travel  Grant  to  present  two  papers, 
“Trangresiones,  subjetividad  y  representacion  en  Acercade  Roderer  de  Guillermo 
Martinez”  (“Trangression,  Subjectivity  and  Representation  in  Guillermo 
Martinez’s  Regarding  Roderer”),  at  the  International  Symposium  on  “Rhetoric 
and  Literature  in  France,  Spain,  and  Latin  America,”  April  2-4,  in  Klingenthal, 
France,  and  “Bildem  zuhoeren:  Warum  spielt  man  nicht  Kandinsky  oder  Miro? 
Ueberlegungen  zum  Verhaeltnis  von  Repraesentation,  Bild  und  Klang  (  Listen¬ 
ing  to  Paintings:  Why  Does  One  Not  Play  Kandinsky  or  Miro?  Reflections  on 
Representation,  Image  and  Sound”),  at  the  International  Conference  on 
“Zwischen-Raume  in  Literatur,  Musik  und  Malerei”  (“Interstices  in  Literature, 
Music  and  Painting”),  April  5-10,  in  Basel,  Switzerland. 


Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  Chair  for  of  the  Developmental  Studies  Section,  pre¬ 
sented  “Assessing  Academic  Advising”  at  the  National  Association  for  Devel¬ 
opmental  Education  annual  conference,  March  14-17,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


»r.  James  B.  Dworkin,  Chancellor,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Commission  on 
le  Rural/Regional  Agenda,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Undergraduate  Expen- 
nce  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Schools.  He  also  will  serve  as 
re  campaign  chairperson  for  the  2001-2002  campaign  of  the  United  Way  of 
.aPorte  County.  Also,  his  paper,  “Jack  Ryder,”  has  been  published  in  American 
portswnters  and  Writers  on  Sport,  edited  by  Richard  Orodenker,  Bruccoh  Clark 
, ay  man,  Inc.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  (with  Sarah  Geis). 


Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Dworkin,  Campus  Volunteer,  has  been  named  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  LaPorte  Symphony. 


Is.  Beverly  Harrigan,  Bursar,  attended  the  15th  National  Conference  for  Col- 
;ge  &  University  Bursars,  Cashiers,  &  Treasury  Managers.  April  7-1 1 ,  in  Wash- 

lgton,  DC. 


Summer/F  all  Advance  Registration  Ends  April  27 


Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  attended 
the  25th  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  Developmental  Edu¬ 
cation,  where  she  moderated  two  sessions  and  for  which  she  served  as  a  proposal 
referee,  March  14  -  17,  in  Louisville  KY. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Director  of  Foreign 
Language  Programming,  served  as  editorial  reviewer  for  Claro  que  si,  4th  edition, 
Spanish  Textbook  and  Ancillary  Components,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Modem  Languages  Programs. 


Prof.  Diane  Maletta,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  received  a  PNC  Tenure 
Track  Faculty  Development  Grant  for  her  project  “Research  and  Development  of 
a  Multiple  Intelligences  Theory  and  Indiana  Standards  Based  Literacy  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Assessment  Model  for  K-5  Educators.”  She  also  presented  Multiple  In¬ 
telligences  and  Brain  Capacity”  to  the  Student  Education  Association  of  PNC, 
Feb.  1 5.  On  Feb.  22,  she  discussed  her  career  as  a  professor  at  PNC  at  St.  Patrick’s 
School,  Chesterton.  She  also  attended  the  International  Reading  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  April  30-May  3,  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Julie-Ann  McFann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  conducted  a  Faculty 
Professional  Advancement  workshop,  “  Is  Your  Syllabus  Coming  Back  to  Haunt 
You?”  March  27  and  28  at  PNC,  for  full-  and  part-time  faculty. 


Ms.  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  Program  Coordinator  for  Student  Support  Services,  will 
present  a  concurrent  session,  “Career  Success  for  TRIO  Participants:  How  TRIO 
Programs  Can  Put  Together  Career  Preparation  Workshops  for  Their  Students,”  at 
the  Indiana  Mid-America  Equal  Opportunity  for  Program  Personnel  Conference 
(I-MAEOPP),  May  7,  at  Indiana  University  Bloomington. 


Prof.  Paul  Osisek,  Associate  Professor  of  Developmental  Studies,  presented 
“Evaluation  of  GNC  100,  Study  Skills”  and  served  as  session  moderator  at  the 
National  Association  of  Developmental  Education  25  th  Annual  Conference,  March 
15,  in  Louisville,  KY. 

Dr.  Dan  Padberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Communication,  received  a  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  International  Travel  Grant  to  present  a  paper,  “A  Vanishing  Culture:  the 
Final  Years  of  German-Language  Theatre  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,”  at  the  4th  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Thalia  Germanica,  June  13-16,  at  the  University  of  Lund, 
Sweden.  He  will  be  the  only  participant  from  the  United  States  to  attend. 

Ms.  Lou  Ann  Robinson,  Accounting  Manager,  attended  the  4th  Annual  Credit 
Cards  on  Campus  conference,  Feb.  25-28,  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 


Robin  Scribailo  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  presented  a  paper,  A 
torical  Perspective  on  the  Flora  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River,  What  are  Realistic 
jectations  for  Restoration?”  at  The  Grand  Calumet  River:  Science  in  the  Area 
Concern  Symposium  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Environmental 
nagement  (IDEM),  the  Illinois  -  Indiana  Sea  Grant,  the  School  of  Public  an 
/ironmental  Affairs  (SPEA)  -  Indiana  University  Northwest,  March  30,  at 
iana  University  Northwest. 

Peter  Wilkin,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  attended  a  symposiutnon  The 
chanisms  and  Consequences  of  Aging,”  April  14,  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 
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Draft  Now  a  New  Worry  for  College  Students 


By  Erik  Lords 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

Freeman  Harrison  thought 
nothing  of  the  index  card  when  it 
came  in  the  mail  several  years 
ago.  In  minutes  he  had  filled  it 
out  and  returned  it,  signing  him¬ 
self  up  for  the  Selective  Service 
System.  During  a  military 
draft  he  could  be  called  to 
war. 

Now  that  bombs  are  dropping 
in  Afghanistan,  Harrison,  23,  a 
senior  electrical  engineering 
major  at  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit  who  is  from  New  York 
City,  said  he  regrets  filling  out 
the  card.  He  said  he  did  so  only 
because  he  did  not  want  to  break 
the  law. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  be  hauled  off 
in  handcuffs,”  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  says  it  has  no  plans  to 
reinstate  the  military  draft,  but  as 
war  rages  overseas  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lasting  for  years,  area 
college  students  are  wor¬ 
ried  they  might  be  called 
to  fight. 

“I  just  don’t  believe  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  cause  we’re  fighting  for 

PNC  C 

by  Campus  Relations 


right  now,”  Harrison  said.  “If  I 
was  called  to  duty,  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  do.” 

Other  students  said  if  drafted, 
they  would  drop  their  books  and 
fight  for  their  country. 

“I  would  enlist  before  ever 
being  drafted  if  it  came  to  that,” 
said  John  Carter,  a  University  of 
Michigan  junior  business  major 
from  Chelsea,  Mich.  “A  lot  of 
people  before  me  fought  and 
died  to  protect  my  freedom,  so 
why  I  shouldn’t  hold 
myself  to  those  same  stan¬ 
dards?” 

A  U.S.  citizen  was  last  drafted 
in  1973,  years  before  most  of 
today’s  college  students  were 
bom,  according  to  the  Selective 
Service  System.  That  year,  the 
U.S.  military  converted  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  system  as  the  Vietnam 
War  drew  to  a  close. 

Between  1975  and  1980,  U.S. 
citizens  were  not  required  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  the  draft.  But  when  the 
former  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan  in  1980,  President 
Jimmy  Carter  made  registration 
mandatory.  Women  have  always 
been  exempted  from  registering  or 
being  drafted. 


o  m  e  s 

leges  and  universities  in  the 
Midwest. 

For  this  distinction,  PNC  was 
ranked  against  110  schools  in  the 
Midwest,  comparing  the  percent 
of  students  who  graduate  with 
debt  and  average  amount  of 
debt  owed  by  those  students. 

With  its  second  place  Least 
Debt  ranking,  41  percent  of 
PNC’s  graduating  class  of  2000 
had  debts  for  tuition  and  educa¬ 
tion  expenses  averaging  $5,614. 
Ranking  first  as  the  school  with 
graduates  with  the  least  debt  was 
Evangel  College  in  Missouri. 
The  only  other  Indiana  school  in 
the  top  1 5  in  the  Least  Debt  cat- 


Because  the  United  States  has 
been  at  peace  for  as  long  as  most 
of  today’s  college  students  have 
been  alive,  except  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  and  several  minor  mil¬ 
itary  skirmishes,  many  are  not 
clear  about  the  law. 

“I’m  my  mother’s  only  son,  so 
I  wouldn’t  be  drafted,  right?” 
said  Lavell  Jackson,  21,  of 
Detroit,  a  freshman  business 
major  at  Wayne  State. 

Not  true. 

“There’s  never  been  an 
exemption  for  being  your 
mother’s  only  son,”  said  Lew 
Brodsky,  a  spokesman  with 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  law  actually  says  a 
man  can  be  deferred,  not 
exempted,  from  duty  if  he  is 
the  surviving  son  in  a  family 
who  had  a  military-related 
death,  meaning  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  would  have  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  war. 

But  more  than  following 
the  law  is  at  stake  for  college 
students.  They  cannot  receive 
financial  aid  if  they  are  not 
registered  for  the  Selective 
Service  System.  A  question 
on  federal  financial  aid  forms 

Out  on 

egory  was  Franklin  College, 
with  75  percent  of  its  class  grad¬ 
uating  in  debt  averaging 
$12,500. 

Last  year  PNC  was  named  in 
the  U.S. News  &  World  Report 
America’s  Best  College’s  listing, 
ranking  fourth  among  the  best 
public  liberal  arts  schools  in  the 
Midwest. 

“We’re  delighted  that  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  PNC 
has  earned  national  recognition,” 
said  James  B.  Dworkin,  Purdue 
North  Central  Chancellor.  “We 
work  hard  to  provide  an  afford¬ 
able  world-class  education  to  our 
students  and  this  verifies  that 


asks  if  they  are  registered  or 
not. 

Most  check  the  box  without 
hesitation,  especially  during 
peacetime. 

“When  there  is  no  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  you  don’t  think 
anything  about  it,  but  when 
there  is  military  action  it 
might  cause  concern,”  said 
Margaret  Rodriguez,  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  financial  aid 
at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Rodriguez  said  she  can 
remember  only  one  case  in  17 
years  in  which  a  student 
refused  to  register  and  U-M 
could  not  process  aid  for  that 
student. 

Although  such  cases  are 
rare,  Rodriguez  said  not  all 
college  administrators  think 
colleges  should  be  in  the 
business  of  doing  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  draft  work. 

“College  shouldn’t  be 
where  you  enforce  it,  it 
shouldn’t  be  here.  It’s  conve¬ 
nient  and  the  colleges  do  it 
for  free,”  Rodriguez  said. 

Some  administrators  note 
that  other  government 

Top, 

we  are  accomplishing  our 
goal.” 

According  to  U.S. News  & 
World  Report  rankings  were 
determined  by  the  totals  of  the 
loans  taken  out  by  students  from 
the  institutions,  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  from  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  The  average 
amount  of  debt  was  calculated 
using  only  those  students  who 
incurred  debt. 

“This  recognition  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  prove  what  we  already 
know  -  that  you  can  obtain  a  high 
quality  education,  from  a  world- 
renowned  university,  right  here 
in  our  community,”  Dworkin 


money,  like  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  for  example,  are  not 
withheld  from  men  who  do 
not  register  for  the  draft. 

Brodsky  said  that  Congress 
in  the  early  1980s  targeted 
college  students  and  wanted 
to  give  them  an  incentive  to 
register. 

“Men  must  be  living  up  to 
their  responsibility  to  the 
nation  before  they  can  glean 
the  benefits  of  our  nation,” 
Brodsky  said. 

The  conflict  in  Afghanistan 
will  undoubtedly  make  some 
18-year-olds  ponder  what 
signing  the  draft  card 
might  mean,  Rodriguez 
said. 

“It  will  change  the  way 
some  people  look  at  the 
financial  aid  form  when  they 
see  that  question  there,” 
Rodriguez  said.  “I’m  sure 
parents  will  be  thinking 
about  what  checking  that  box 
means.” 

“If  the  war  lingers,  I  think 
we  might  get  some  calls  ask¬ 
ing  what  is  the  implication  of 
the  question,  and  I  wouldn’t 
blame  them.” 

Again 

said. 

Purdue  North  Central  grants 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  Biology, 
Computer  Information  Systems 
Technology,  Elementary 

Education,  English,  Liberal 
Studies,  Mechanical 

Technology,  and 

Organizational  Leadership 
and  Supervision. 

The  magazine  also  rated 
Purdue’s  Krannert  Graduate 
School  of  Management  as  14th 
nationally;  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  ranked  seventh  in 
the  “Best  Undergraduate 
Engineering  Programs-Ph.D." 
listing. 


For  the  second 
consecutive 
year,  Purdue 
University 
North  Central 
has  been  ranked 
in  the  “America’s 
Best  Colleges”  list  published 
annually  by  U.S. News  &  World 
Report. 

According  to  the  report,  in  the 
magazine’s  Sept.  lOissue,  PNC 
earned  a  second  place  ranking  in 
graduating  students  with  the 
least  amount  of  debt  among 
bachelor ’s-degree  granting  col- 
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Thursday,  October  18 

"The  War  Between  the  Sexes: 
Myth  and  ’Mystery" 
Presenter:  Dr.  Joanne  Urschel 
A  Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
4:30  -  5:30  p.m., 

Assembly  Flail,  LSF  Building 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

“Is  That  Your  Final  Answer??” 
Learn  what  your  advisors  can  do  for 
you  including  how  to  come  prepared  for 
advanced  registration  and  any  other 
questions  you  may  have.  Presented  by 
a  panel  of  advisors  headed  by  Donna 
Smith-Flunsley,  Freshman  Business  Advisor 
Open  to  All  Students 
Noon  -  1  p.m.,  TECH  134 
Contact:  Barbara  Birchfield,  ext. 
5438,  barbarab@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  October  22  - 
Friday,  October  26 

Advance  Registration  for  2002  Spring 
Semester 

ONLY  those  students  admitted  to  a  degree  pro¬ 
gram 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  October  23 

Chapman  Kelly,  Botanical  Artist  & 
Practitioner 

An  Odyssey  2002  Series  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
Noon  -  1 :30  p.m.,  LSF  Assembly  Hall 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  24 

Pumpkin  Carving  Contest 
TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Sue  Wilson,  ext. 
5236,  swilson@purduenc.edu 


OPEN  Office  Hours, 
Chancellor  Dworkin 


Open  to  Campus 
1:30-3  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

So  You  Want  to  be  a  ....  ?? 

Learn  how  to  write  a  resume  and  apply 
for  employment.  Presenter:  Allison 
Thomas,  Assistant  Director  of  Career 
Services 

Open  to  All  Students 
Noon  -  1p.m.,  TECH  112 
Contact:  Barbara  Birchfield,  ext. 
5438,  barbarab@purduenc.edu 

Blood  Pressure  Screenings  by  Nursing 
Students 
Open  to  Campus 

11:50  a.m.-  12:50  p.m.,  Outside  LSF 
Lounge 

Contact:  Nancy  Chambers,  ext. 
5226,  nancyc@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  October  25 

A 

"Do  Reefs  Really  Exist  in  Lake 
Michigan?"  (rescheduled  from  Sept. 
20) 

Presenter:  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Camp 
A  Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
4:30  -  5:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF 
Building 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

“So  You  Want  to  be  a  ...  .  ??” 
Learn  how  to  write  a  resume  and  apply 
for  employment.  Presenter:  Allison 
Thomas,  Assistant  Director  of  Career 
Services 

Open  to  All  Students 
Noon  -  1p.m.,  TECH  134 
Contact:  Barbara  Birchfield,  ext. 
5438,  barbarab@purduenc.edu 

Children's  Halloween  Party 
with  Kalita-  Master  of  Magic 
Open  to  children  of  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  -  parents  are  encouraged  to 
stay  and  join  in  the  fun. 

6  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5368 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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PNC  Enrollment  Hits  Record  Numbers 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

“The  number  of  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus  -  those  taking 
12  or  more  credit  hours  -  has 
reached  an  all  time  high  -  1,917. 
We  have  become  the  institution 
of  choice  for  many  students 
right  out  of  high  school.  Our 
growth  in  full-time  younger  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  strong,”  said 
director  of  enrollment  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  student  enrollment  here  at 
PNC  has  increased  again,  both 
in  the  number  of  students  and 
the  number  of  credit  hours  taken 
by  students.  This  trend  benefits 
the  campus  in  many  ways.  With 
the  number  of  credit  hours  rising 


by  2.8  percent  to  a  total  of 
34,354  credit  hours,  the  campus 
gets  more  money.  The  amount 
of  credit  hours  is  the  main  ele¬ 
ment  that  determines  the  fee 
income  and  state  funding  the 
university  receives. 

Total  overall  student  registra¬ 
tion  has  increased  by  1  percent 
over  last  year’s  numbers  to 
3,493.  The  Business  program  is 
PNC’s  most  studied  area,  with 
303  students,  followed  by 
Liberal  Studies,  with  295  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Elementary 
Education  ,  with  262  students, 
as  the  most  popular  programs  of 
study  here  at  PNC. 

The  gender  makeup  of  PNC  is 
a  little  over  60  percent  female, 
and  a  little  under  40  percent 


male.  Minority  enrollment  is  up 
from  last  year  to  307  students, 
which  constitutes  8.8  percent  of 
the  student  population.  The 
average  age  of  a  PNC  student 
has  decreased  to  26. 

Valparaiso  leads  the  area  in 
hometown  enrollment  with  791 
students  residing  there.  Five- 
hundred  and  ninety  three  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  LaPorte,  545  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  Michigan  City, 
Chesterton  is  home  to  293  PNC 
Panthers,  while  last,  but  not 
least,  Knox  has  60  students 
enrolled  at  PNC.  Most  of  the 
other  students  come  from 
“rural”  LaPorte,  Porter,  Starke, 
Lake,  Jasper,  Marshall,  Pulaski 
and  St.  Joseph  counties. 


Ashcroft: 
200  People 


FBI  Seeks  Nearly 
For  Questioning  in 
Attacks 


WASHINGTON  (CNN)  - 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
said  Sunday  that  the  FBI  is 
seeking  about  200  people  to 
question  in  the  September  11 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  Pentagon. 

"We  maintain  a  watch  list  that's 
maybe  in  the  190-person  range 
that  we  have  not  yet  contacted," 
he  told  CBS'  Face  the  Nation. 

Still,  he  said,  U.S.  authorities 
have  arrested  or  detained  nearly 
700  people  related  to  the 
attacks. 

"We're  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  disrupt  the  [terror] 
networks,"  he  said.  "I'd  empha¬ 
size  we're  being  sensitive  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals.  ...  No  one  is  being  held 
who  is  not  being  charged  with  a 


violation." 

The  attorney  general  also  said 
Sunday  that  "it's  very  unlikely" 
that  all  of  the  individuals  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  September  1 1  ter¬ 
ror  attacks  and  other  terror 
events  have  been  apprehended. 

"We  are  doing  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  disrupt,  to  interrupt,  to 
prevent,  to  destabilize  any  addi¬ 
tional  activity,"  Ashcroft  said  on 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press."  "We 
will  continue  to  act  aggressively 
in  every  respect  to  prevent  addi¬ 
tional  activity." 

He  said  he  doesn't  believe  it's 
fair  to  conclude  that  there  are 
"no  terrorist  sympathizers  or 
terrorists  that  would  be  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  looking 
for  individuals  and  are  aggres¬ 
sively  pursuing  them." 


Ashcroft,  who  said  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States 
remains  on  the  highest  alert, 
was  asked  on  the  NBC  program 
how  citizens  can  balance  a  state 
of  vigilance  and  high  alert  with 
normal  behavior. 

He  said  the  government  wants 
Americans  in  a  state  of  "pre¬ 
paredness,"  not  "panic"  or 
"paralysis"  —  adjusting  the  way 
things  are  done,  but  not  to  stop 
doing  things. 

"I  believe  the  American  people 
can  be  a  big  part  of  our 
defense,"  Ashcroft  said.  "It  is 
important  for  us  to  leam  as  a 
culture  that  there  are  things  we 
can  do  to  devalue  risks  while  we 
conduct  ourselves 

appropriately." 


Bush  and  Ashcroft  hold  a  press  conference  regardingt  the  latest  world  events.  (AP  Photo/KRT 
Campus) 


The  Beaming  Center 
Offers  Additional  Support 
for  Students 


by  Lynell  Copper 
Staff  Writer 

The  Learning  Center  has 
offered  a  string  of  mini  - 
tutorials  to  help  students 
achieve  greater  success 
throughout  their  college 
careers  and  afterward  in 
the  job  market.  Students 
should  take  advantage  of 
the  remaining  sessions 
scheduled  this  semester. 
The  tutorials  include:  Ask 
Your  Advisor,  Is  That  Your 
Final  Answer?,  and  Doing 
Your  Resume. 

Is  That  Your  Final 
Answer?  will  be  offered 
twice:  Oct.  17  and  Oct.  18, 
from  12  p.m.  to  1  p.m.  in 
TECH  134.  A  panel  of 
advisers,  who  are  pending, 
will  conduct  the  sessions. 
This  can  be  beneficial  for 
SOLAR  and  advance  reg¬ 
istration  processes 

So  You  Want  To  Be 


A...???,  will  be  offered 
twice:  Oct.  24  from  12 
p.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  TECH 
112  and  Oct.  25  from  12 
p.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  TECH 
134. 

Allison  Thomas,  the 
Assistant  Director  of 
Career  Services,  will  speak 
on  how  to  write  a  resume 
and  apply  for  a  job.  her 
office  is  located  in  SWRZ 
40. 

Polly  Wainwright  is 
offering  free  tutoring  on 
GNC  064  and  MA111. 

All  sessions  are  free  and 
students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  these  beneficial  ses¬ 
sions. 

If  you  have  any  questions 
or  concerns,  you  can  con¬ 
tact  Barbara  Birchfield  at 
ext.  5438  or  bar- 
barab@purduenc.ed 
u.  or  contact  Barb 
Philips  at  ext. 
5326. 


Research  Series  Begins  with  the 
Myths  of  Men  and  Women 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Dr.  Joanne  Urschel,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology,  will  be 
presenting  “The 
Battle  Between 
the  Sexes: 

Gender  Myth 
and  Mystery” 
on  Thursday, 

Oct.  18  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  the  LSF 
Assembly 
Lounge. 

As  the  title 
implies,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  will 
center  on  the 
pervading 
myths  in  social 
history  and  how 
those  myths 
continue  to  cre¬ 
ate  dichotomies 
between  men 
and  women. 

“Men  and 
women  have 
been  assumed  to  be  opposites 
that  attract,  inhabitants  from  dif¬ 
ferent  planets,  and  irresistible 
halves  of  a  turbulent  whole  for 
eons.  The  ‘war  between  the 
sexes’  has  been  the  subject  of 
both  comedy  and  tragedy.  This 
presentation  will  focus  on  the 


myths  surrounding  gender  dif¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  the  unan¬ 
swered  questions  of  why  the 
myths  continue  to  permeate  our 
culture,”  stated  Urschel. 


This  presentation  will  be  free 
and  open  to  the  public  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  PNC  Faculty 
Research  Series. 

Questions  and  comments  may 
be  directed  to  the  Social 
Sciences  Department  at  ext. 
5332. 


Dr.  Urschel  will  be  the  first  presenter  in  the 
series.  (Campus  Relations  photo) 
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Tool,  Lateralus ,  Volcano 
Records 


by  Martina  Niemann 
Staff  Writer 

Tool’s  newest  album, 
Lateralus  ,  in  my  opinion  is  the 
best  they’ve  ever  done.  I’m 
telling  you-  just  take  some  time 
to  experience  this  CD.  You’ll 
get  to  be  immersed  in  drums, 
bass  and  guitars  moving  in  a 
frightening  conflict  of  hyperac¬ 
tive  wailing  and  somber 
silences. 

The  CD  starts  off  ok  with 
The  Grudge”.  It  slashes  its 
way  through  countless  riffs 
and  powerful  vocals  from 
lead  singer  Maynard  James 
Keenan.  It  takes  you  on  an 
impassioned  ride  and  before 
you  know  it,  you  land  back 
on  the  ground  with  a  screech 
of  Adam  Jones’s  guitar. 
Following  that,  they  ease 
you  into  “Eon  Blue 
Apocalypse.”  This  song 
gives  you  rest  whilst  you  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  western  rhythm  of 
the  song.  Then  you’re  swept 
back  in  to  experience  “The 
Patient.”  Do  any  of  you 
remember  that  a  while  ago  Tool 
decided  to  give  the  eight- 
minute  songs  a  break-  at  least 
for  the  time  being?  However, 
Tool  reminds  us  that  even 
thought  it  might  be  7.14  min¬ 
utes  long,  it  is  a  damn  good  7.14 
minutes. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  disk, 
the  lyrics  are  just  unbelievable, 
in  what  could  possibly  be  the 
best  ever  written  in  a  song  - 
“Schism.”  Here,  the  concrete 
guitar  comes  out  to  play,  and 


the  vocals  almost  perfectly 
match  the  hum  of  the  guitar.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  best  song 
of  the  album,  and  possibly  one 
of  the  greatest  songs  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  But  inevitably  we’ll  all 
get  sick  of  it  if  Q101  doesn’t 
stop  their  annoying  habit  of 
playing  a  great  song  until 
everyone  is  sick  of  it.  You 
know  what  I’m  talking  about! 
Next  up  is  “Parabol”  and 


“Parabola.”  The  way  the  two 
connect,  is  quite  freakish. 
“Parabol”  is  a  3-minute  build 
up  for  the  next  track 
“Parabola,”  which  is  basically 
just  a  heavy  remix  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  Because  of  how  massive 
the  song  is,  a  build  up  was 
needed.  When  your  CD  player 
skips  over  from  Track  6 
(“Parabol”)  to  Track  7 
(“Parabola”),  it  almost  cannot 
read  what’s  going  on!  Next 
there’s  “Ticks  and  Leeches.” 
This  is  an  awesome  track.  It’s 
styled  in  a  classic  Tool  manner. 
The  drumming  of  Danny  Carey 


is  extraordinary  and  when 
Maynard  belts  out  the  words, 
you  can  almost  hear  the 
NSYNC  fans  cry  in  horror.  The 
next  track  is  the  self-titled, 
“Lateralas”  which  could  be  sold 
as  just  one  song  by  itself,  and 
still  give  more  genius  than  a  15- 
track  Limp  Bizkit  album. 
“Lateralas”  is  my  second 
favorite  song  on  the  album. 
Other  songs  include, 
“Disposition,”  “Reflection,” 
and  “Triad.”  Sadly  the  journey 
of  Lateralus  has  almost  come 
to  an  end,  so  Tool  give  you  a 
moment  to  reflect  in  the 
calm,  mellow  song 
“Disposition”,  which  is  soft 
by  Tool’s  standards,  but  in  a 
classy  sort  of  way.  Then,  the 
longest  song  on  the  album, 
“Reflection,”  with  the 
upbeat  drumming,  and 
strong  guitaring,  the  song 
goes  by  quickly.  Then 
comes  “Triad,”  which  boasts 
an  intense  build  up  and  a 
hypnotizing  chant,  which 
then  breaks  up  into  a  crunch 
ing  rhythm  and  breaks  up 
Lateralus  in  several  pieces. 
A  hidden  track  follows  -  “Faaip 
De  Opad,”  which  gives 
Lateralus  a  twist  in  its  tail. 
After  that,  the  several  pieces  of 
Lateralas  are  scattered  around 
left  for  you  to  complete  the  puz¬ 
zle. 

Track  listing: 

The  Grudge  I  Eon  Blue 
Apocalypse  I  The  Patient  I 
Mantra  I  Schism  I  Parabol 
Parabola  I  Ticks  &  Leeches 
Lateralas  I  Disposition 
Reflection  I  Triad  I  Faaip  De 
Oiad 

(Volcano  -  2001) 


Nikka  Costa, 
Everybody  Got  Their 
Something , 

Virgin/C  heeba 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  editor 

A  spicy  combination  of 
heavy  funk,  R&B,  soul,  jazz, 
rock,  sass,  attitude  and  sex 
appeal  all  rolled  into  one  sump¬ 
tuous  groove  stew  that  will 
make  one  wish  to  “get  on  up” 
and  get  on  the  good  foot,  while 
also  wanting  to  spend  some 
“quality”  time  with  themselves, 
or  significant  other. 

Nikka  Costa  works  her  sexi¬ 
ness  and  rock  star  attitude, 
devoid  of  pretension,  for  all 
she’s  worth  and  the  result  is  a 
fresh,  new  sound  over  airwaves 
clogged  and  cluttered  by  cook¬ 
ie-cutter  teen  pop  sensations 


and  manufactured  divas.  From 
listening  to  Everybody  Got 
Their  Something,  one  gets  the 
impression  that  nobody  had  to 
manufacture  anything  about 
Costa’s  appeal  or  attitude,  that 
it’s  all  her  own  doing  and  that 
she  is  certainly  standing  here 
on  her  own  terms. 

Right  away,  from  the  get-go, 
Everybody  Got  Their 
Something  leaves  the  same 
impression  that  one  gets  from 
hearing  Sheryl  Crow,  Fiona 
Apple,  Macy  Gray,  or  Nelly 
Furtado’s  debut  albums....  that 
there  is  something  way  differ¬ 
ent  going  on  here. 

Nikka  Costa  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  usual  pop  music 
norms  she  is  an  exception. 

With  sultry  vocals  that  float 
and  cut  their  way  through  the 
powerfully  seductive  and  rav¬ 
enous  musical  accompaniment, 
Costa  sets  a  new  standard  to 
which  other  pop  music  will  be 
measured. 


Stand  out  moments  on  the 

disc  include  the  first  single  and 
track  on  the  CD  “Like  a 
Feather,”  “So  Have  I  For  You,” 
“Tug  of  War,”  “Everybody  Got 
Their  Something,”  “Nothing,” 
“Hope  It  Felt  Good,”  “Some 
Kind  of  Beautiful,”  and  “Just 
Because.”  Although  the  CD 
starts  out  full-tilt,  with  all  the 
stops  pulled  out,  and  later 
slows  for  some  softer,  more 
introspective  moments,  it  is 
mostly  a  solid  collection  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  few  lags 
in  mood  or  intensity. 

Nikka  Costa  is  definitely  a 
cut  above  the  rest  of  the  pack 
of  would-be  pop  divas  and  rock 
star  wanna-be's  who  spend 
more  time  trying  to  cultivate  an 
image  instead  of  making  great 
music.  Nikka  Costa  manages  to 
pull  both  off  in  a  way  that  is 
both  tough-as-nails  and  insight¬ 
fully  vulnerable,  all  the  while 
making  it  look  virtually  effort¬ 
less. 


weezer,  weezer  ( the 
green”  album), 
Geffen  Records 

by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

What  could  have  been  a  career 
doomed  for  a  future  episode  of 
V-Hl’s  “Where  Are  They  Now” 
series,  Alternative  Nation’s 
favorite  poster  boys  for  the 
poppy  punk  sound  have  returned 
from  a  five  year  absence  with  a 
stellar  new  collection  of  bouncy 
tunes  that  reminds  any  fan  of 
weezer  why  they  love  the  band 
in  the  first  place. 

After  the  band’s  second,  and 
considerably  more  somber 
release,  Pinkerton,  failed  to 
make  a  significant  dent  on  the 
charts,  the  boys  figured  perhaps 
the  appeal  of  weezer  had  run  its 
course.  But  while  singer/gui¬ 
tarist  Rivers  Cuomo  proceeded 


to  immerse  himself  in  academia 
at  Harvard  University  and 
bassist  Matt  Sharp  eventually 
left  the  band  to  pursue  his  side 
project,  the  Rentals,  full  time,  it 
seems  that  weezer-mania  did  not 
fully  die  out  and  eventually  the 
din  of  public  demand  became 
too  loud  to  ignore  any  further. 
The  fact  that  people  still  cared, 
much  less  even  remembered 
weezer  was  a  shock  to  the 
remaining  members,  who 
recruited  bassist  Mikey  Walsh  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  Sharp  and 
proceeded  to  sell  out  clubs, 
halls,  and  arenas  near  and  far.  It 
was  like  they’d  never  been  gone. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  third 
and  newest  chapter  in  the  ever- 
unfolding  weezer  saga,  which  is 
officially  titled  weezer,  same  as 
their  debut  1994  album.  So  to 
differentiate  between  the  two, 
fans  have  taken  to  calling  the 
first  CD  the  “blue  album,”  since 
the  cover  is  very  blue,  and  the 
new  disc  the  “green  album,” 
since  its  cover  is  very,  very 
green.  No  one  ever  said  rock¬ 
’n’roll  was  rocket  science. 

While  the  band’s  1996  album, 
Pinkerton,  turned  off  a  lot  of  lis¬ 
teners  with  its  darker,  less  boun¬ 
cy,  but  no  less  catchy  musical 
explorations  into  Cuomo’s 
“troubled”  love/sex  life,  weezer 
(the  “green  album”)  picks  up 
where  weezer  (the  “blue 
album”)  left  off.  With  its  meaty, 
muscular  guitar  riffs  (most  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  disc’s  first  single, 
“Hash  Pipe”),  driving  drum 
beats,  and  mega-catchy  pop 
melodies,  weezer 
owes  as  much, 
musically,  to  the 
Beach  Boys  as  it 
does  to  alternative/ 
“emo”  rock  sensi 
bilities. 

From  the  begin 
ning  triple  wham 
my  of  “Don’t  Let 
Go,”  “Photograph’ 
and  “Hash  Pipe”  to 
the  shimmering 
guitars  and  laid 
back  sound  of 
“Island  In  the  Sun 
to  the  closing  tracks 
Day”  and  “O 
weezer  is  a  solid 
of  pop-punk-rock 
nuggets  from  beginning  to  end. 
Other  note-worthy  tracks 
include  “Crab,”  “Knock-down 
Drag-out,”  and  “Smile.” 

Clocking  in  at  a  mere  28  min¬ 
utes,  weezer  contains  enough 
solidly  crafted  pop  hooks,  com 
bined  with  clever  lyrics  and 
loud,  fuzzed-out  guitars  to  keep 
the  listener  engrossed  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  entire  time,  without  let 
ting  the  sound  or  momentum  lag 
once. 


“Glorious 

Girlfriend,” 

collection 
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Nelly  Furtado,  Whoa, 
Nelly!,  Dreamworks 
Records 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 


and  very  catchy  tunes  that  will 
hold  fast  the  listener’s  attention 
while  showcasing  Furtado’s 
unique  songwriting  prowess. 

Styles  fluctuate  between  soul, 
R&B,  hip-hop,  pop,  rock,  Latin 
flavors,  house  music,  trance  and 


.  SXv.;*1' 


Whoa,  Nelly!,  is  the 
debut  disc  from 
Portuguese/Canadian 
chanteuse  Nelly  Furtado, 
who  caused  quite  a  big 
sensation  with  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  “Like  A  Bird,”  the 
first  single  off  her  CD.  At 
first  one  may  be  appre 
hensive  about  buying  a  fa  * 
CD  that  has  at  least  one  f  „ ’t 
great  song  by  a  virtually  *  *V 
unknown  singer,  but, 
much  like  the  case  with  Alanis 
Morrissette’s  seemingly  over¬ 
night  success  with  Jagged  Little 
Pill  that  exploded  based  on  the 
ravenous  appeal  of  her  song 
“You  Oughta  Know,”  Whoa, 
Nelly!  is  packed  full  of  an 
eclectic  array  of  musical  styles 


NEUM 


trip-hop,  with  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the 
“Material  Girl”  herself  on  parts. 
But  Furtado  dexterously  fuses 
all  these  varied  musical  styles 
(obviously  her  personal  tastes 
range  all  across  the  board)  into  a 
solid,  cohesive  sound  that  is 


strong,  fresh  and  totally  unique. 

Bubbling  with  a  youthful 
vitality  that  is  refreshing 
amongst  a  sea  of  fake  adoles¬ 
cent  sexuality  treading  water  in 
areas  extremely  borderline  on 
excessively  ridiculous,  Nelly 
Furtado  is  a  much  needed 
and  refreshing  change  to 
usual  pop  fluff,  who  emotes 
with  a  voice  that  seems 
wise  beyond  here  mere 
twenty-something  years. 

Notable  cuts  off  the  disc 
include,  “Hey,  Man!,” 
“S#@!  On  the  Radio 
(Remember  the  Days),” 
“Legend,”  “I’m  Like  a 
Bird,”  “Turn  Off  the  Light,” 
“Trynna  Finda  Way,” 
rKj  “Well,  Well”  and  “My  Love 
Grown  Deeper  Part  1.” 

One  thing  that  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  while  listening  to  Furtado’s 
CD;  she  is  a  very  strong,  new 
musical  talent  that  will  surely 
be  churning  out  several  more 
provoking,  unique  discs  featur¬ 
ing  her  brassy  and  sensual  style 
for  some  time. 


Best  Summer  Concert:  Radiohead 
@  Hutchinson  Field/Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  HI.  August  1, 2001 


by  Darren  Young 
Arts  &  Entertainment 

What  do  you  get  when  you 
take  one  of  the  most  important 
bands  of  NOW  and  combine 
them  a  large  group  of  ravenous 
Chicago  music 
fans?  You  get  an 
incredible  concert 
featuring  one  of  the 
best  bands  around. 

Playing  before  a 
mob  of  frenzied 
fans,  who  feed  off  of 
Radiohead’s  energy, 
fuels  the  band’s 
intensity  even  fur¬ 
ther,  creating  an 
incredible  atmos¬ 
phere. 

One  of  the  most 
intriguing  aspects  of 
this  concert  was  that 
it  was  a  complete 
experiment  for  the 
city  of  Chicago.  A 
concert  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  had  never 
been  attempted  in 
the  middle  of  one  of 
the  city’s  largest  parks.  What 
was  a  huge  gamble  for  the 
Chicago  Parks  and  Recreation 
Office  for  Special  Events,  a 
gamble  that  could  have  back¬ 
fired  on  a  level  of  epic  propor¬ 
tions,  paid  back  huge  dividends 
as  literally  thousands  of 
Radiohead  fans  descended  upon 
Grant  Park’s  Hutchinson  Field,  a 
large  soccer  and  baseball  facili¬ 
ty,  to  immerse  themselves  in  a 
few  hours  of  pure  and  total 
escapism.  Since  the  concert  was 
a  big  success  for  the  band,  the 


fans  and  the  city,  future  big 
name  concerts  in  the  park  are 
being  considered. 

The  opening  act  for  the  show 
was  Scotland’s  Beta  Band,  the 
group  who  is  highly  touted  by 
John  Cusak’s  neurotic  and  musi¬ 


cally  obsessed  character  in  the 
movie  “High  Fidelity,”  did  not 
fail  to  please.  While  many  open¬ 
ing  acts  are  merely  tolerated  by 
fans  more  concerned  with  seeing 
the  main  band  they  shelled  out 
mucho  denero  to  see,  the  Beta 
Band  warmed  up  the  crowd’s 
blood  on  what  was  already  a 
very  hot  August  evening  in  the 
Windy  City,  and  added  a  nice 
complement  to  Radiohead’s 
spacey  and  experimental  brand 
of  cerebral  rock.  There  was  also 
a  DJ,  performing  after  the  Beta 


Band,  who  did  some  pretty  dex¬ 
terous  spinning  and  scratching, 
but  was  a  bit  much  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  considering  who  was 
coming  on  after  his  set. 

As  the  sun  slowly  sank  behind 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  skyline 
of  downtown  Chicago  began  to 
wake  up  with  luminescent  bril¬ 
liance,  the  members  of 
Radiohead  slowly  strolled  onto 
the  specially  constructed  stage 
built  just  for  this  show.  As  the 
‘heads  tweaked  volume  knobs 
on  their  amplifiers  and  made 
final  tuning  adjustments  on 
their  instruments,  they  risked 
being  swallowed  whole  by 
sheer  din  of  the  audience’s 
approval  of  the  their  entrance. 
The  crowd  went  berserk  before 
a  single  note  was  played,  and 
this  is  usually  a  sure  sign  that  it 
will  be  a  show  not  soon 
forgotten. 

After  a  few  pleasantries  and 
greetings  were  exchanged  by 
Radiohead  frontman  Thom 
Yorke  to  the  crowd,  the  band 
launched  into  “The  National 
Anthem,”  from  their  last  CD 
Kid  A,  the  first  of  many  stellar 
numbers  to  be  included  in  the 
set.  Amidst  the  song’s  pounding, 
hypnotic  bass  line,  hauntingly 
sparse  guitars,  and  numerous 
burps  and  wheezes  courtesy  of  a 
small  arsenal  of  electronic  giz¬ 
mos,  Radiohead  was  already  off 
to  an  impressive  start.  Adding  to 
the  incredible  music  emanating 
from  the  band  was  a  dazzling 
array  of  different  stage  lights 
and  lighting  effects  as  well  as 
two  large  video  screen  that, 
rather  than  merely  showing 


straight  visuals  of 
the  band  playing, 
had  images  of  the 
band  in  infrared 
light,  double  images 
juxtaposed  onto  one 
another.  There  was 
also  a  fish-eye  cam¬ 
era  mounted  on 
Yorke ’s  piano  that 
proved  for  some 
rather  humorous 
moments  as  the 

singer  made  silly 
faces  and  gestures 
while  playing  with 
his  toy,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  crowd. 

Although  he  has  an 
unfair  reputation  as 
being  sullen  and 

ever-melon-collie, 

Yorke,  as  well  as  band  mates 
bassist  Colin  Greenwood,  gui¬ 
tarists  Jonny  Greenwood  and  Ed 
O’Brien,  and  drummer  Phil 

Selway,  were  in  high,  playful 
spirits,  and  that  easy,  laid-back 
vibe  transferred  itself  to  the  non¬ 
stop  energy  of  their  set. 

Radiohead  seemed  as  if  they 
were  really  overjoyed  to  spend¬ 
ing  the  evening  in  Chicago, 
which  Yorke  confirmed  several 
times  throughout  the  night.  Of 
course,  the  way  the  audience 
was  acting,  Yorke  could  have 
sulked  around  the  stage  all  night 
and  farted  into  the  microphone, 
and  the  they  probably  still  would 
have  ate  it  up. 

Not  to  let  the  frenzy  slacken. 
Radiohead  then  proceeded  to  ran 
through  amazingly  precise  and 
well-executed  versions  of 
“Morning  Bell,”  from  their  latest 
release  Amnesiac,  “My  Iron 
Lung,”  “Karma  Police,”  and 
“Knives  Out.”  One  of  the  most 
impressive  aspects  about 
Radiohead  live  is  that  they  man¬ 
age  to  pull  off  near-perfect  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  recorded  work, 
without  sounding  predictable  or 
overly  pre-programmed,  which 
is  an  amazing  feet  considering 
the  amount  of  technical  and 
electronic  wizardry  involved 
with  the  construction  of  their 
songs  in  the  studio.  But  the  lads 
from  Oxford  did  this  all  seem¬ 
ingly  effortlessly,  while  opting 
to  bring  all  their  electronic  giz¬ 
mos  on  tour  with  them,  rather 
than  relying  on  sequencers  and 
tape  loops  to  recreate  their 
music’s  intricate  layers  of  sound. 

While  Yorke  spent  his  time 
moving  back  and  forth  between 
center  stage,  with  and  without  a 
guitar  in  hand,  to  one  of  three 
pianos  on  stage,  his  band  mates 
picked  up  the  slack  by  attacking 
their  instruments  with  all  the 
adventurous  precision  and  feroc¬ 
ity  they  could  muster.  Especially 
entertaining  and  intriguing  to 
watch  was  guitarist  and  multi¬ 
instrumentalist  Jonny 

Greenwood,  as  he  battered  one 
of  his  many  well-worn  Fender 
Telecasters,  banged  out  chords 
on  various  pianos  and  synthesiz¬ 
ers,  and  twiddled  knobs  on  the 
vast  assortment  of  electronic 
gizmos  at  his  disposal.  One  got 
the  impression  that  Greenwood 


isn’t  so  much  a  musician  as  he  is 
a  painter,  creating  fantastic 
impressionistic  landscapes  of 
color,  motion  and  sound  through 
his  musical  skills.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  Radiohead 
as  well. 

When  Yorke  wasn’t  restrained 
behind  a  guitar  or  piano,  he  was 
busy  whipping  himself  into 
some  kind  of  otherworldly 
trance  state,  violently  bobbing 
his  head  from  side  to  side  and 
convulsing  his  small  frame  in  a 
manner  that  looked  as  if  he  was 
having  some  sort  of  spastic 
seizure,  rather  than  playing  in 
front  a  crown  of  thousands. 
Trying  to  picture  Yorke  doing 
this  all  alone  in  front  of  a  mirror 
in  complete  silence  seems,  at 
this  moment,  like  the  funniest 
thing  in  the  world.  But  luckily 
for  the  audience,  and  probably 
Yorke  as  well,  this  was  not  the 
case. 

Other  awesome  performances 
included  in  the  set  list  were 
“Optimistic,”  “How  to 
Disappear  Completely,”  “No 
Surprises,”  “Packed  Like 
Sardines  in  a  Crushed  Tin  Box,” 
“Talk  Show  Host,”  a  mind-blow¬ 
ing  version  of  OK  Computer's 
“Paranoid  Android,” 

“Idiotheque”  and  “Everything  is 
in  Its  Right  Place.”  For  their 
encores,  of  which  there  were 
three,  Radiohead  played 
“Lurgee,”  “I  Might  Be  Wrong,” 
“Climbing  Up  the  Walls,”  “You 
and  Whose  Army?,”  "Lucky,” 
“Fake  Plastic  Trees,”  "True 
Love  Waits”  and  “Street  Spirit 
(Fade  Out).”  Noticeably,  but  not 
unexpectedly  absent  from  the  set 
was  “Creep,”  or  any  other 
favorites  off  the  band's  debut 
album  Pablo  Honey. 

Radiohead  fans  and  detractors 
will  debate  and  argue  whether 
the  band  really  is  the  most 
important  and  influential  group 
to  emerge  since  the  Beatles  or 
the  Ramones,  or  whether  they 
are  simply  critical  darlings  to 
which  music  fans  have  bought 
into  the  hype.  But  seeing 
Radiohead  live  will  put  all 
debates  and  criticisms  to  rest  as 
to  whether  they  are  currently  the 
best  band  around....  they  are. 
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Paulette  Means,  Junior 


Dean  King;  Freshman 


“...Deep  down  I  believe 
they  will  strike  again,  not 
any  time  soon  but  I  don’t 
think  it  is  over 
with.. .People  just  have  to 
pray  and  have  faith.  I  hate 
the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  war  because  once  we 
retaliate,  another  group 
will  do  the  same  thing, 
like  a  domino  effect. 
The  innocent  will  die 
with  the  ones  who 
were  found  as 
guilty. ..it’s  a  shame.” 


“While  alive  I’m  going  to  live! 
I  will  not  let  terror  over  take 
my  life,  nor  should  anyone 
else.” 


Jessica  Chaplin,  Freshman 
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First  Response:  PNC  Students’  Respond  to 
Sept.  11  Tragedy 


Chris  Peters,  Freshman 


“I  have  family  members 
who  worked  in  the  World 
Trade  Center  so  I  thought 
that  I  had  lost 
them. ...they  called  off 
that  day.  ...I  would(have) 
lost  my  aunt  and  uncle... 
My  immediate  reaction 
was  a  sense  of  loss.  I 
thought  the  world  was 
ending. ..I  figured  that 
Chicago  would  be  next 
and  that  they  would  keep 
hitting  target  after  tar¬ 
get. ..all  the  major  cities 
in  the  U.S.  Instead  of  just 
going  out  and  fighting  a 
stupid  war  that  we  should 
just  realize  that -we  really 
do  not  know  who  is 
responsible  and  no  matter 
what  the  news  media  and 
the  government  says,  us 
as  the  American  Public 
don’t  know  all  the  facts. 
So  we  don’t  need  to  point 
our  fingers  at  one  specific 
race  or  religion.  We  just 
need  to  let  go  of  all  that 
and  realize  that  that  could 
have  been  us  or  one  of  our 
family  members  and  perhaps 
we  should  learn  from  that  and 
live  life  like  this  is  our  last  day 
and  live  a  little  bit  more  friendly 
to  the  people  around  us.” 


Sarah  Zulich,  Freshman 


“I’d  just  gotten  to  work 
and  somebody  came  in 
and  their  husband  had 
told  them  that  it  hap¬ 
pened. ..so  we  turned  on 
the  radio  and  I  was  just 
shocked  because  I  could¬ 
n’t  really  see  it  so  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  believe 
and  once  the  second 
tower  fell,  it  really  start¬ 
ed  to  sink  in  and  it  was 
just  horrible. ..I  had  to 
stop  watching  it  on  TV 
because  it  is  just  too 
much,  like  they  keep  on 
playing  the  same  stuff 
over  and  over  again.  I 
think  that  we  should 
retaliate  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  WWIII.” 


Louis  DeFelice,  Junior 


“My  immediate  reaction 
was  a  radio  prank,  then 
total  disbelief.  My  feeling 
of  our  nation  being  com¬ 
pletely  safe  was  gone  in 
that  instant.  I  am  fearful 
of  biochemical  attacks.  I 
also  worry  about  the  cow¬ 
ards  not  fighting  our  mili¬ 
tary  straight  -  on  and  con¬ 
tinuously  taking  cheap  shots 
at  us.” 


Justin  Sanders,  Freshman 


“...My  concerns  now  are  bio¬ 
chemical  warfare.  I  think  that 
they  made  an  impression  on 
us  and  my  fears  are  that  it’s  not 
over  with  as  far  as  their  attacks 
go.  I  think  this  is  not  the  eye 
catcher  because  obviously 
they  were  in  for  it  for  the  eye 
catching  appearance...  so  now 
the  big  picture  -  they  got  the 
whole  entire  reaction  and  got 
our  eyes  focused  on  every¬ 
thing  -  while  we  are  all 
focused  on  New  York..some- 
thing  out  in  the  west  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  But  it  is  going  to  be 
something  very  subtle  and  we 
won’t  pick  up  on  it  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years.” 


“  When  I  woke  up  on  the 
morning  of  9/11,  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  events  that 
had  occurred.  I  felt  shocked, 
scared,  and  angry.  I  think  we 
must  retaliate,  and  show  the 
world  that  the  US  won’t  be 
pushed  around.  At  this  time  I 
am  unsure  of  what  is  to  come. 
I  am  very  scared  that  things 
will  escalate  to  an  all  -  out 


Turning 
Back  the 
Clocks 
More  Than 
Once  a  Year 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 


I  never...”  “Why  didn’t  I...”  and  “I 
wish  I  had...”  This  serious  contem¬ 
plation  (also  known  as  brooding)  led 
me  to  several  conclusions:  Mom 
was  right  when  she  told  me  always 
to  wear  clean  underwear;  the  phrase 
“Beer  before  liquor-  never  been 
sicker”  should  be  engraved  in  stone 
and  placed  somewhere  near  the 
Golden  Rule;  and  no  matter  what, 
you’re  always  going  to  find  what 
you’re  looking  for  in  the  last  place 
you  look.  Besides  all  of  this, 
though,  I  realized  how  many  missed 
opportunities  I’ve  watched  drift  by 
me  while  I  clutched  the  television 
remote  control.  Opportunities  that 
could  have  led  my  life  in  drastically 
different  directions,  but  didn’t 
because  they  were  not  close  enough 
to  the  couch  to  reach. 

If  I  had  spent  as  much  time  cross¬ 
ing  things  off  of  my  life’s  “TO  DO” 
list  as  I  had  trying  to  find  the  most 
comfortable  position  on  the  couch, 
I’d  be  writing  my  memoirs  now 
instead  of  this  editorial  (considering 
the  amount  of  time  I’ve  spent  on  the 
couch,  those  memoirs  would  be  a 
guaranteed  best  seller).  However,  it 
seems  as  if  I’ve  spent  the  majority  of 
my  life  putting  things  off  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  time.  But  of  course  Murphy’s 
Law  states  that  a  better  time  is 
always  at  a  later  time. 

It’s  funny  how  a  person  can  easily 
use  their  rationality  and  logic  when 
it  gets  them  where  they  want  to  be 
(on  the  couch,  for  instance).  Proof 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
while  it  may  be  hard  to  convince 
yourself  that  a  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste,  it’s  fairly  easy  to  con¬ 
vince  yourself  that  a  waste  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  to  mind. 

But  why  not  use  this  mind  control 
for  constructive  purposes  rather  than 
destructive  ones?  Or  how  about 
using  our  powers  for  good  instead  of 
evil?  If  you  haven’t  already  done  so, 
just  imagine  the  possibilities: 


Reluctantly  looking  back  on 
the  past  few  years  of  my  life, 
I've  managed  to  stumble  onto  a 
long  list  of  regrets.  After  tabu¬ 
lating  this  list,  I  came  up  with 
another  long  list  of  “How  come 


...Imagine  that  you  have  a  date 
Friday  night  because  you  decided  to 
ask  that  special  someone  out  instead 
of  convincing  yourself  you  had  no 
chance.  Imagine  you  actually  have 
time  to  go  on  that  date  because  you 
decided  to  write  that  paper  early 
instead  of  convincing  yourself  that 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  it. 
Imagine  you  have  the  money  to  go 
on  this  date  because  you  decided  to 
go  ahead  and  apply  for  your  dream 


job  instead  of  convincing  yo 
they  would  never  hire  you  be 
you  have  no  experience  and  I! 
market  is  in  bad  shape.  Im 
you  actually  have  enough 
dence  to  not  make  a  fool  of  y 


on  this  date  because  instead 
vincing  yourself  that  this  per 
too  good  for  you,  you  have  i 
convinced  yourself  that  this 
is  lucky  to  be  on  a  date  with  y 
Now  imagine  that  instead  of 
ourselves  why  we  shouldn 
something,  we  told  ourselves 
we  should  do  it;  instead  of  pro 
nation,  we  practiced  motiv 
I’m  not  sure  if  this  is  old  ne 
anyone  else,  but  it  certainly  is 
discovery  for  me.  It  really 
make  sense,  though.  Somewl; 
the  murky,  resonated  depths 
brain  I  seem  to  recall  a  socioli 
theorem  (the  Thomas  Theorem 
stated,  “If  a  person  defines  a 
tion  as  real,  then  it  becomes  r 
its  consequences.”  And  if  we 
about  it,  changing  our  lives 
simple  as  convincing  ourselve 
we  can  change  it 

Philosophers  have  discusse 
phenomenon  before,  but  why 
we  believe  those  foolish,  deai 
men?  Instead  we  convince 
selves  that  we’ll  do  something 
a  situation  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  for  now  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  lay 
back  down  on  the 
couch  and  watch 
that  television 
program  that  we 
don’t  really  like, 
because  we  like 
the  woman’s  accent 
when  she  says,  “You 
are  the  weakest 
link. ..good 
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bye.” 

Meanwhile, 
weeks  and 
years  go  by  and  we  never  evei 
ize  it  until  we  look  back  on 


(Director’s  note-  cut  to 
dream  sequence) 


and  desperately  long  to  have  it 
For  example,  I  realize  now  I 
give  almost  anything  to  turn 
the  clock  more  than  just  tha 
hour  we  get  every  fall.  As 
Kristofferson  put  it.  “I’d  trade 
my  tomorrows  for  one  single  y 
day.”  And  while  I’m  not  su 
ever  got  to  go  back  to  his  tinn 
Bobby  McGee,  I  feel  there’s 
hope  for  all  of  us  who  can  con 
ourselves  to  put  forth  that  little 
extra  effort  to  get  off  of  the  t 
and  back  into  our  lives. 


The  Spectator  would  like  to  apologize  for  the 
newspaper’s  absence  until  this  point  in  the 
semester  due  to  the  loss  of  our  printing  service  j 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  staff.  We  regret  any 
inconvenience  this  may  have  caused  and  we 


look  forward  to  providing  your  news  and  entei 
tainment.  -Chris  Baros,  Editor  in  Chief 
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Who  is  the  Real 
Enemy? 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  on  America,  there 
are  numerous,  seemingly  end¬ 
less  examples  of  extraordinary 
and  extremely  courageous  dis¬ 
plays  of  heroism,  sacrifice  and 
selflessness  that  have  brought 
out  the  very  best  in  human 
nature  in  most  Americans,  who 
were  shocked,  shaken,  and 
humbled  beyond  belief  as  they 
watched  these  terrible  events 
unfold  before  their  very  eyes. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  have 
also  been  several  callous  and 
paranoid  examples  of  true  evil 
and  cowardice  that  are  in  every 
way  as  insidious  and  treacher¬ 
ous  as  the  wounds  inflicted 
upon  our  beloved  land.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  atro¬ 
cious  and  brutal  assaults  that 
have  occurred  against 
Muslim  Americans  in  the 
wake  of  these  terrorist 
attacks  and  our  sub¬ 
sequent  response, 
by  dim-witted, 
ignorant  morons 
who  think  all  per¬ 
sons  of  Arab  descent, 
or  that  are  wearing  a 
turban  and  having  a 
beard,  mean 
that  person  or 
persons  are  evil 


terrorists  who  are  out  to  get  us. 
This  is  simply  absurd  and  brings 
shame  to  our  already  wounded 
American  Pride.  It  makes  all 
those  in  the  Middle  East  who 
decry  America  as  an  evil  nation 
of  devils  seem  vindicated,  as  if 
to  say,  “See?  We  told  you  that’s 
how  they  are...” 

I  have  heard  reports  of 
Muslim  students  being  harassed 
and  threatened  by  other  students 
at  a  local,  private  university,  a 
place  of  supposed  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  ideals  that  was  founded 
as  a  Christian  school.  By  the 
logic  of  these  tragically  mis¬ 
guided  Americans,  should  I  then 
judge  all  college  students,  and 
indeed  all  Christians,  by  the 
hypocritical  actions  of  a  few? 

True,  the  acts  that  were  perpe¬ 
trated  by  these  extremist  terror¬ 
ists  were  designed  to  spread  fear 
and  panic  amongst  Americans 
everywhere,  and  to  look  upon 
these  acts,  or  their  aftermath, 
was  to  truly  glimpse  the  very 
hardened,  dark  side  of  the  soul. 
But  when  it  comes  to  judging  a 
whole  race  of  people  based  on 
the  despicable  actions  of  the 
minority,  there  are  a  few  facts 
that  I  ask  you  consider  before 
condemning  a  entire  group  who, 
ultimately,  strive  for  the  same 
ideals  as  we  in  America  do. 
America,  where  it  is  written 
upon  a  tired  but  strong  and 


determined  woman  who  stands 
not  far  from  where  these  events 
unfolded,  “Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddles  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.  The 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teem¬ 
ing  shore;  send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me,  I 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door!”  These  are  the  very  ideals 
upon  which  the  true  essence  of 
what  it  means  to  be  Americans 
rest.  In  some  way,  we  are  all 
representative  of  those  who 
came  here  before  us,  in  search 
of  that  American  Dream  that  so 
many  come  here  in  search  of. 

Many  Muslims  who  come  to 
America  are  poorer  than  many 
inner  city  families,  and  flee 
their  homelands  to  fmd  a  better 
existence  free  of  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  fascist  rulers, 
like  the  Taliban  government, 
who  take  control  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  often  by  force.  Many  of 
the  poor  souls  in  Afghanistan, 
who  we  are  now  supposedly 
suppose  to  hate,  do  not  like  the 
Taliban  anymore  than  we  do, 
but  unlike  us,  they  do  not  have 
any  other  choice.  Their  reality  is 
they  must  accept  the  Taliban 
government  and  its  self- 
imposed  rule,  at  least  publicly, 
or  risk  being  killed  for  opposing 
them.  They  do  not  have  the  right 
to  protest  their  government. 

And  this  is  really  the  meaning 
of  the  American  Dream,  that  all 
those  who  suffer,  wherever  they 
may  live,  have  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  America  and  seek  a 
better  existence  than  what  they 
left  behind.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  truly  live  as  they 
see  fit.  Who  better  understands 
this  concept,  or  loves  America 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  my  nephew.  He  is  nine 
years  old.  His  favorite  movie  is 
“The  Sound  of  Music”-he 
knows  the  words  to  all  the 
songs.  The  sport  he  likes  to 
watch  on  TV  is  figure  skating. 
A  few  years  back,  his  dad  gave 
him  a  seed-corn  hat  and  he 
showed  me  how  he  could  turn  it 
into  a  purse. 

This  irritates  a  lot  of  people. 
It  really  irritates  the  Boy  Scout 
leadership.  They  don’t  care  to 
have  boys  behaving  like  my 
nephew.  They  want  to  change 
them.  They  want  only  “real 
men”  to  be  role  models  for  their 
scouts.  What  kind  of  person 
does  the  Boy  Scout  leadership 
consider  a  superior  role  model 
for  boys?  From  1992-2000 
they  chose  Bill  Clinton  as  the 
honorary  president  of  the  BSA. 
There  is  not  one  homosexual  in 
the  entire  United  States  that  the 
scout  head  office  would  consid¬ 
er  morally  qualified  to  be  a 
troop  leader,  and  yet  they  invite 


Clinton  to  be  their  premiere  role 
model. 

There  is  good  in  scouting.  But 
these  are  also  a  number  of  self¬ 
ish  national  and  local  leaders 
more  interested  in  playing  poli¬ 
tics  than  in  helping  children. 

I  worry  about  my  nephew,  but 
not  about  with  whom  he  might 
someday  want  to  share  his  love 
and  life.  I  worry  about  the  bul¬ 
lies,  the  cruel  names  and  tricks. 
He  doesn’t  deserve  that.  I  did¬ 
n’t  deserve  that  as  a  kid.  No 
one  deserves  that.  But  the  cur¬ 
rent  scout  policy  encourages  it. 
It  does  so  by  dividing  up 
humanity  into  “queer”  and 
“straight”  and  announcing  the 
queer  folks  are  morally  inferior 
to  the  straight  folks.  If  Bill 
Clinton  can  serve  as  their  #1 
role  model,  while  each  and 
every  homosexual  in  the  world 
is  considered  unqualified,  it 
stands  to  reason  they  believe 
and  teach  that  all  queer  people 
are  inferior  to  just  about  any 
straight  person.  We  have  a 
word  for  that  kind  of  thinking: 
bigotry.  Academics  know  what 


bigotry  does  to  a  culture  and  a 
community  to  nine-year-olds 
and  ninety-year-olds.  Bigotry 
allows  one  to  dismiss  any  hon¬ 
est  evaluation  of  a  person’s 
individual  qualities;  it  lets  the 
bigot  ignore  the  facts,  close  the 
mind,  and  demean  and  dehu¬ 
manize  without  reason.  Bigotry 
is  the  opposite  of  intellectual 
thought  and  inquiry.  It  has  no 
place  in  academic  life. 
Professional  academics  know 
better  than  to  support  it  directly, 
indirectly,  or  even  to  tolerate  it. 

Sorry.  Most  professional  aca¬ 
demics  know  better.  A  few 
here,  just  like  the  BSA  leader¬ 
ship,  are  more  interested  in  their 
political  games  than  in  their 
children,  or  academic  values. 
Please  don't  join  them  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Every  dime  given  to 
the  Boy  Scouts-even  through 
the  United  Way  re-enforces  the 
idea  that  bigotry  is  sound  polit¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  thought  at 
Purdue  North  Central.  But 
within  a  few  years  this  bigotry, 
and  the  people  who  support  it. 


and  the  freedom  it  grants  its  cit¬ 
izens  more  than  they,  for  they 
know  what  it  is  to  live  without  it. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  faithful 
Muslims  who  follow  the  Koran, 
and  there  are  those  extremists 
who  interpret  it  to  suit  their 
needs  and  purposes.  Just  like  in 
Christianity  there  are  many, 
many  good  people  who  try  to 
live  up  to  the  ideal  given  by 
God,  and  there  are  people  like 
Charles  Manson,  Jim  Jones  and 
David  Koresh,  who  twist  and 
poison  the  words  of  the  Bible  to 
mean  what  they  interpret,  or 
want,  it  to  mean.  Osama  Bin- 
Laden  is  no  different  than  any 
of  these  types  of  people.  He 
uses  something  many  people 
already  believe  in  to  incite  and 
influence  them  to  feel  hatred,  or 
malice,  or  vengeance,  and  it  is 
all  conveniently  given  the  ‘OK' 
sign  by  Allah,  according  to  him. 
But  most  Muslims  would  never 
even  consider  such  a  notion  and 
would  think  it  to  be  a  grievous 
insult  to  Allah. 

What  brought  on  such  terrify¬ 
ing  acts,  we  may  fmd  ourselves 
asking.  Perhaps,  to  fmd  a  par¬ 
tial  answer  we  must  look  at  his¬ 
tory.  The  past  government  and 
those  of  other  countries  tried  to 
rid  the  world  of  the  “evil 
Communist  threat,”  and  in 
doing  so  gave  the  money  to 
these  now-terrorists.  In 
essence,  the  Taliban  was  sup¬ 
ported  when  it  was  convenient 
and  served  a  particular  interest. 
(And  now,  this  legacy  continues 
when  governments  finance  the 
Northern  Alliance  in  the  name 
of  democracy.)  Does  history 
not  teach  us  that  perhaps  we 

will  appear  as  petty, 
selfish,  and  mean  as 
Gov.  George 

Wallace  blocking 
the  entrance  to  the  University  of 


should  question  the  policy  of 
choosing  “the  lesser  of  two 
evils.”  We  cannot  forget  how 
BinLaden  came  to  power.  When 
the  war  with  communism  was 
over,  it  was  back  to  business  as 
usual  and  the  operation  was  all 
but  forgotten.  Except  for  the 
fact  that,  now,  these  remnants  of 
America’s  seamy  foreign  policy 
have  reemerged  to  bite  us  on 
our  own  ass.  But  at  one  time  we 
called  them  friends  and  allies. 

Did  Bush  not  say  there  was  to 
be  a  world-wide  effort  to  eradi¬ 
cate  terrorism  wherever  it  may 
rear  its  ugly  head?  Well  then 
under  that  presumption,  should 
we  not  go  into  Ireland  and  kill 
all  of  the  Irish,  since  a  fraction 
of  their  population  consists  of 
I.R.A.  (Irish  Republican  Army) 
members.  Better  to  get  ‘em  all 
before  they  blow  up  another 
department  store  or  disco,  right? 

If  we,  as  Americans....  as 
human  beings,  succumb  to  these 
baser  feelings  of  loathing  and 
hatred  that  these  equally  hostile 
acts  have  incited  in  many  who 
felt  the  impact  and  horror  of 
these  events,  then  the  terrorists 
have  truly  won.  For  not  only 
have  they  managed  to  divide  a 
strong  nation  (one  of  their  main 
objectives)  that  cannot  afford  to 
be  divided,  now  more  than  ever, 
but  also  they  have  reduced  us  to 
the  same  subterranean  level 
they  operate  on.  And  if  they  are 
evil,  immoral  terrorists  and  we 
are  on  the  same  level  they  are, 
then  what  does  that  make  us? 
Please  remember  that  we  are  all 
Americans  ultimately  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  Dream.  United  we 
stand,  divided  we  are  truly 
defeated. 

Alabama. 

Mike  Sloothaak 


Simulated  Selves, 


A  Science  Fiction 
Fdm  Festival 

The  Matrix  (1999) 

Saturday,  Sept  8th  7 :00  PM 
PNC  Campus,  WestvBte 
LSF  lounge  (Rm.  114) 

Dark  City  (1998) 

Saturday.  Sept.  22nd  7:00  pm 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  Rm.  10 
(600  Vale  Park  Rd.  South,  Valparaiso) 

exist  en2  (1999) 

Saturday.  Oct  6th  7:00  PM 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  Rm.  10 

Total  Recall  ( 1990) 

Saturday,  Nov.  10  7:00  PM 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  Rm.  10 

The  Truman  Show  (1998) 

Saturday,  Nov.  17  7:00  PM 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  Rm.  10 

Sponsored  by  the  PNC  Aiutnn 
Association  and  the  Letters  & 
Languages  Section  of  Purdu 
University  North  Central 
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Learning  to  eXist 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

As  much  an  adventure  film  as 
one  belonging  to  the  genre  of 
science  fiction,  “eXistenZ,”  is  a 
thrilling  and  provocative  look  at 
reality  and  truth.  Like  many  of 
the  films  in  a  special  semester- 
long  science  fiction  film  festival, 
entitled  “Simulated  Selves, 
Virtual  Worlds,”  “eXistenZ,” 
directed  by  Canada’s  David 
Chronenberg  (“Crash”),  offers  a 
unique  look  into  the  human  mind 


and  social  conditions  of  the 
“here  and  now,”  while 
retaining  unique 

futuristic  qualities. 

“eXistenZ,”  starring  Jennifer 
Jason  Leigh  (Allegra  Geller)  and 
Jude  Law  (Ted  Pikul)  takes 
viewers  on  a  virtual  trip  into  the 
familiar  world  of  video  gaming, 
with  a  new  virtual  twist.  Sharing 
qualities  with  other  films  in  the 
series,  “eXistenZ,”  deals  with 
issues  like  whom  can  one  trust, 
what  is  reality,  who  is  the 
authentic  human  and  who  is  the 


“eXistenZ,”  the  most  expensive  film  in  Canadian  history,  is  the  latest 
movie  in  the  film  series.  (AP  Photo) 


virtual  human? 

“eXistenZ,”  shown 
on  Oct.  6,  was  a  great 
addition  to  the  line-up  of  films 
which  will  continue  with  “Total 
Recall”  on  Nov.  10  and  finish 
with  “The  Truman  Show” 
on  Nov.  17. 

The  film  festival  was  designed 
by  Assistant  English  Professor 
Jesse  Cohn  for  his  Science 
Fiction  and  Fantasy  class,  ENG 
373/573  .  Part  of  his  goal  was  to 
encourage  discussion  between 
students  in  his  class,  while  also 
including  other  PNC  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  members 
of  the  local 
communities. 

Cohn  is  excited  about  the 
*  potential  for  a  successful  film 
j  series  at  PNC;  “I  think  there 
should  be  a  student  film  series 
here.  There’s  something  else 
going  on  here  other  than 
classes.” 

It  is  Cohn’s  belief  that  such 
a  film  series  would  give  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  a  sense  of 
community  at  the  university. 
The  series  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
large  response  by  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the 
community  alike.  “The 
Matrix,”  which  kicked  off  the 
series,  had  an  audience  of 


PNC  professor  creates  a  film  festival  centered  on 
popular  sci-fi  movies,  offering  students,  faculty, 
and  the  community  to  enjoy  and  discuss 


around  fifty 
people,  half  of 
whom  stayed  to 
discuss  the  film. 

Feedback  of 
the  films  has 
been  very  posi¬ 
tive  and  every¬ 
one  seems 
excited;  “Dr. 

Cohn  has 

thoughtfully 
assembled  a 
series  of  films 
around  a  com¬ 
mon  thread  of 
reality,  alternate  reality,  and  exis¬ 
tence.  The  presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  afterwards  provide  an 
additional  depth  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  films.  Or  should  we 
say  an  alternate  understanding,” 
stated  community  resident  Jim 
Zaleschuk. 

Cohn  encourages  others  to 
think  about  initiating  a  film 
series.  The  film  series  began 
with  “The  Matrix”  on  Sept.  8 
and  “Dark  City”  on  Sept.  22. 

The  films  are 
being  shown  at  the 
Valparaiso  Academic 
Center  in  Room  10  at 
7:00  p.m.  The 
Academic  Center  is 


Trinity  kicks  ass  in  “The  Matrix,”  the  first  film 
of  the  science  fiction  film  series  at  PNC.  (AP 
Photo) 


located  on  600  Vale  Park  Rd., 
South.  Take  Rt.  49  and  turn  right 
on  Vale  Park  Rd.  Those  coming 
from  other  areas  can  take  US 
Hwy  2  and  turn  west  on  400  N., 
crossing  the  49  bypass  (which 
will  become  Vale  Park)  or  30  to 
Rt.  49  and  turn  left  onto  Vale 
Park  Rd. 

The  film  festival  is  sponsored 
by  the  PNC  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Letters  and  Languages 
Section. 


Watch: 

“Total  Recall”  on  Nov.  10  and 
“The  Truman  Show”  on  Nov.  17. 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

“Odyssey  2002”  kicked  off 
with  a  sculpture  show,  featuring 
nine  new  pieces  and  four  pieces 
from  last  year’s  exhibit  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  1 1 . 

The  nine  new  pieces  include, 
“Cosmos/Chaos”  by  Stephen 
Hokanson,  the  eerie  “Haints  and 
History”  by  Preston  Jackson, 
“Daphne”  by  Dessa  Kirk,  “Arc 
en  Ciel”  by  Bill  Barrett, 
“Widow’s  Watch”  by  David 
Nelson,  “Running  Arch”  by 
John  Adduci,  and  “Firebanks” 
by  Barry  Tinsley.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  pieces,  “Windfighter”  and 


“Moment”  by 
curator  S. 

Thomas  Scarff 
are  also 
part  of 
the  new 
additions. 

“Windfighter,” 
the  flag  bearer 
standing  on  top 
of  the  world, 
silences  the  con¬ 
stant  roaring  of 
Rt.  421  and 
symbolizes  the 
patriotism  that 
has  recently 
resonated. 

"Oh!"  by  Michele 


“Odysseus”  pushes  his  raft  along 
Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


the  pond’s  shore.  (Spectator 


“Odyssey  2002”  started  on  Oct.  11  with  the 
opening  of  the  nine  new  pieces  for  the  ongoing 
“Odyssey”  sculpture  exhibit.  Speakers  on  the 
schedule  include:  artist  and  horticulturalist 
Chapman  Kelley  on  Oct.23,  artist  and  sculpture 
Ted  Sitting  Crow  Garner  on  Nov.  16,  writer 
Carolyn  Armenta  Davis  on  Feb.  15  and  sculptor 
Christine  Rojek  on  March  22.  On  Jan.  19  and 
20  “Laughter  for  the  Soul”  film  will  be  shown. 
Contemporary  Celtic  and  Irish  group  “New 
Element”  will  be  playing  March  10.  An  “Ethnic 
Film  Festival”  will  be  featured  on  May  4  and  5. 


Goldstrom,  "Rainbow 
Flyer"  by  S.  Thomas 
,  Scarff,  "Night 
j  Landing"  by  Michael 
I  Young,  and  "Odysseus" 
by  John  Adduci,  sculp¬ 
tures  from  last  year’s 
|  exhibit,  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  this  year  as 
well. 

We  are  lucky  here  at  PNC 
to  have  these  sculptures  on 
|  campus,  but  we  are  also 
lucky  to  have  such  a  beauti-' 
|  ful  campus.  PNC  is,  as 
Scarff  states,  a  “wonder¬ 
ful  campus  to  create 
on.” 

The  annual  calendar  of 
|  arts  and  cultural  events 
started  in  1999  with 
“Millennia  Nexus”,  which 
has  evolved  into  what  in 
now  called  “Odyssey.” 
Sculptures  are  only  a  small 


facet  of  “Odyssey 

2002”.  Scheduled 
speaking  engage¬ 
ments  are  with 
Chapman  Kelley, 
who  is  a  celebrated 
artist  and  horticul¬ 
turalist,  artist  and 
sculptor  Ted 
Sitting  Crow 
Gamer,  Carolyn 
Armenta  Davis, 
who  has  traveled 
to  over  40  coun¬ 
tries  to  document 
and  study  the 
works  of  black 
architects,  and  sculptor 
Christine  Rojek. 


Two  film  festivals,  a  mixed 

media  art  exhibition,  and  a 
musical  program  will  also  be 
featured  on  “Odyssey’s” 
schedule. 

Another  “Odyssey”  event 
gives  PNC  students  and  com¬ 
munity  members  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  world 
renowned  Vincent  Van  Gogh 
and  Gauguin  exhibit  at  The 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the 
PNC  Women’s  Association  and 
is  on  Nov.  2.  Tickets  are  limit¬ 
ed  and  cost  $45  (non-refund- 
able).  Students,  faculty, 
and  the  community  mem¬ 
bers  are  welcome. 


‘Windfighter”  salutes  passing  cars  with  patriotism.  Located 
between  the  north  and  south  entrances.  (Spectator  Photo/Ted 
Noonan) 
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DITHERED  TW?TS 


by  Sian  Waling 
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MYSTERIOUS 


I  UKE 
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WHAT  IS  IT 
ABOUT  BAD  BOYS 
IN  SKUUL 
TATTOOS  ? 


IT'S  IMPORTANT 
TO  MAKE  A 
STATEMENT 


NOTHIN6  IS 
PERMANENT 


"No,  I  do  NOT  wish  to  see  his  fail  wag." 
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Horoscopes 

by  Madame  Jessica 

Libra  (Sept.  23- 
Oct.  23):  Wow 
Libra,  I  think  you 
deserve  a  break. 
You  have  been 
giving  so  much  of  your  time 
and  energy  to  everyone  else 
that  you  don't  know  where 
you  stop  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  begins.  It's  about 
time  for  you  to  use  some  of 
that  energy  on  yourself.  Go 
get  a  pedicure,  hang  out 
with  your  friends,  or  just 
stay  in  bed  all  day.  Do 
whatever  makes  you  feel 
good.  You  deserve  it!  Best 
virtue:  self-sacrifice 


Scorpio  (Oct.  24-  Nov.  21): 

You  don't  have 
any  fears  or  wor¬ 
ries  in  the  world, 
do  you?  You  are 
brave  enough  to 
face  just  about  anything, 
and  do  it  with  a  smile  on 
your  face.  Scorpio's  all 
share  that  "go-until-it's- 
done-despite  the  danger" 
attitude.  Best  virtue: 
bravery 

Sagittarius  (Nov.  22-  Dec. 
21):  Those  born  under  this 
sign  are  constantly  thinking. 
You,  Sagittarius,  are  always 
thinking  of  ways  to  improve 
life  by  making  the 
world  prettier, 
getting  things 
done  in  the 
fastest  way  pos¬ 
sible,  and  spending  your 
spare  time  in  a  useful  way. 
All  of  this  creative  energy 
should  be  put  to  good  use, 


fA&rtlMlUI 


but  lately  you,  Sagittarius, 
have  been  lazy.  If  you  need 
to  be  inspired,  you  should 
visit  a  museum,  a  library  or 
anywhere  you  can  take  in 
the  sights  and  express  your 
own  creative  side.  Best 
virtue:  creativity 

Capricorn  (Dec.  22-  Jan. 
19):  You  are  someone  that 
everyone  knows  they  can 
count  on.  You  are  always 
there  whether 
you  are  needed 
or  not.  You  are 
also  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  just 
about  anything...  that  is 
until  recently.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  The  past  few 
months  you  have  just  been 
slacking  off  and  refusing  to 
be  of  assistance  to  anyone. 
Sure,  everyone  needs  a 
break  every  now  and  then, 
but  remember,  it  is  usually 
easier  for  people  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  bad  than  the  good, 
and  you  will  need  help  one 
day.  Best  virtue:  helpfulness 


-  ^ 
■t 

CAPRICORN 


Aquarius  (Jan.  20-  Feb.  18): 

Anybody  that  knows  you 
would  probably  say  that  you 
are  the  nicest  person  they 
know.  This  is  a 
good  thing. 
The  down  side  of 
being  so  nice  is 
the  possibility  of 
being  too  nice.  That  opens 
the  door  for  being  taken 
advantage  of,  which  many 
Aquarius’  are  in  danger  of. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
examine  your  friendships 
and  see  which  ones  count 
and  which  ones  don't.  Best 
virtue:  kindness 


Pisces  (Feb.  19-  March  20): 
Those  born  under  the  signs 
of  Pisces  and  Aries  usually 
get  along  great  because  of 
their  moral  nature.  Pisces, 
with  your  goodwill  towards 
everyone  and 
everything,  and 
Aries  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  you  two 
make  a  great 
team.  However,  you  also 
need  to  take  the  time  to 
help  yourself.  Remember  all 
of  those  clothes  you  took  to 
your  local  resale  shop? 
Maybe  you  should  go  on  a 
shopping  spree  and  treat 
yourself  to  a  few  new  out¬ 
fits.  Best  virtue:  goodwill 

Aries  (March  20-  April  19): 

Ok,  Aries,  what's  the  deal? 
You  have  been  slacking  off 
in  the  courage  department 
lately,  which  is  where  you 
usually  excel.  Remember 
that  test  that  you  failed 
because  of  anxiety?  Well,  I 
don't  think  the 
Cowardly  Lion 
would  have  failed 
that  test  after  he 
found  his 

courage.  I  know  that  bad 
things  happen  that  some¬ 
times  make  you  give  up 
hope,  but  I  also  know  that 
you  need  to  take  a  chance  in 
life  if  you're  ever  going  to 
get  anywhere.  You  know 
this,  so  stop  feeling  sorry 
for  yourself  and  get  back  in 
the  game.  Best  virtue: 
courage 

Taurus  (April  20-  May  20): 
Remember  that  little  white 
lie  you  told  last  month  that 
you  thought  was  harmless? 
Well,  watch  out  this  month 


Taurus.  As  you  may 
already  know,  that  little 
fib  is  coming  back  to 
haunt  you. 
Maybe  now  is 
the  best  time 
to  fix  it  before 
it  gets  any 
worse.  Like  mom  always 
said,  "One  lie  leads  to 
another."  Trust  me,  after 
you  come  clean,  you'll 
feel  a  lot  better. 

Best  virtue:  honesty 

Gemini  (May  21-  June 

21) :  You  have  always 
been  known  for  your  gen¬ 
erosity  and  selflessness. 
However,  you  Geminis 
should  beware  this 
month.  There  are  tough 

times  ahead  for 
you,  financial¬ 
ly,  emotionally, 
and  most  of  all 
chronological¬ 
ly.  Although  you  would 
rather  spend  your  time 
helping  your  little  sis  do 
her  math  homework, 
sometimes  you  need  to 
take  the  time  to  help 
yourself.  Best  virtue:  gen¬ 
erosity 

Cancer  (June  22-  July 

22) :  For  all  you  Cancers 
out  there  still  looking  for 
your  career,  have  you 

considered 
law?  With 

I  your  fairness 
and  ability  to 
see  all  sides  of 
every  story, 
you  can't  lose!  However, 
even  if  you  don't  decide 
to  use  your  excellent 
sense  of  justice  as  a 
means  of  cash,  the  rest 
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of  us  appreciate  you 
always  being  there  with 
your  trusting  nature, 
great  listening  skills,  and 
your  'I  don't  take  no  crap 
from  nobody'  attitude. 
Best  virtue:  justice 

Leo  (July  23-  Aug.  22):  I 
know  that  you  have  done 
nothing  but 
good  deeds 
these  past  few 
weeks,  but  I 
also  know  that 
Leos  are  taken  advantage 
of  quite  a  bit,  too. 
Everyone  around  you 
knows  that  you  are  a 
good  person  and  people 
respect  you  for  that. 
However,  there  are  some 
people  out  there  that  see 
you  as  naive,  or  an  easy 
target.  Don't  let  this 
keep  you  from  being  the 
good  person  that  you  are 
simply  use  better  judg¬ 
ment  when  deciding  who 
needs  your  help.  Best 
virtue:  goodness 

Virgo  (Aug.  23-  Sept. 
22):  Be  on  guard  Virgo! 

Someone  is 
lying  to  you. 
With  truthful¬ 
ness  being  as 
important  as  it 
is  to  you,  it  is  probably 
best  to  find  out  who  this 
person  is  and  re-evaluate 
your  relationship  within. 
Is  it  really  worth  putting 
all  of  your  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  into  a  relation¬ 
ship  that  only  returns  dis¬ 
respect  for  your  right  to 
the  truth?  Best  virtue: 
truthfulness 


Student  Government  Begins  New  School  Year  in  Full  Steam 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Less  than  halfway 
through  the  Fall  2001 
semester,  Student 
Government  is  off  to  a 
running  start.  With  new 
president  Tiffany  Owens 
at  the  helm,  the  group 
has  begun  the  academic 
year  by  tackling  student 
concerns. 

Smoking  on  campus  is 
one  of  these  issues. 
With  winter  quickly 
approaching,  smokers 
are  left  with  only  two 
options:  Crowd  into  the 
smoking  lounge  in  LSF 
and  brave  the  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  or  crowd 
around  the  building 
doors  and  annoy  non- 
smokers.  Student 


Government  has  dis¬ 
cussed  some  solutions 
to  this  problem  and  feels 
they  need  to  be  involved 
in  any  decision-making 
process. 

Another  issue 
addressed  by 
Student 
Government  is 
the  new  online 
student  regis¬ 
tration  process. 
Apparently, 
students  have 
made  some 
negative  com¬ 
ments  about 
the  new  registration  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Also  discussed  was  the 
need  for  information  to 
be  posted  in  the  LSF 
basement  explaining 
procedures  for  students 


to  follow  in  the  event  that 
equipment  in  the 
lounges  is  out  of  order. 

Despite  Student 
Government’s  seemingly 


I  Ipcoming  Student  Government  Meeting  Agendas 

Oct  10, 2001:  Discussed  agendas 

Oct  17, 2001:  Presentation  of  the  Student 
Government’s  revised  Constitution 

Oct.  24, 2001:  Planning  of  Dead  Week  activities 

Questions?  Call  Student  Government  at  ext  5330 


strong  start,  this  acade¬ 
mic  year  has  not  been 
completely  smooth. 
Representative  Ed  Falbe 
has  begun  the  process 
of  resigning  from  his 
position  due  to  personal 


reasons.  At  this  point, 
however,  a  formal  resig¬ 
nation  has  neither  been 
given  nor  accepted. 

Student  Government 
meeting  agen¬ 
das  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the 
Oct.  10,  2001 
meeting.  The 
Oct.  17,  2001 
meeting 
entailed  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the 
Student 
Government’s 
revised  consti¬ 
tution.  The 
Oct.  24,  2001  meeting 
will  partly  consist  of 
Dead  Week  activity  plan¬ 
ning.  Student 

Government  provides 
PNC  students  with  free 
food  and  fun  the  week 


before  finals  every 
semester.  The  Oct.  24, 
2001  meeting  will 
begin  an  initial  plan¬ 
ning  of  these 
events. 

Vice  President  Carol 
Kurmis  suggested  an 
Open  House  be  held  by 
Student  Government  to 
familiarize  PNC’s  clubs 
and  students  with 
Student  Government’s 
long  -  term  agenda. 

Student  Government 
meetings  are  held  from 
5:30p.m.  to  6:30p.m. 
every  Wednesday  in 
LSF-61.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Oct.  24,  2001 . 
All  Student  Government 
meetings  are  open  to 
students.  Any  questions 
or  concerns  should  be 
directed  to  ext.  5330. 
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PNC  Ahtletes  Begin  with  a  Huge  Roar 


by  Karen  Wilson 
Staff  Writer 

I’m  sure  we  all  noticed  the 
change  in  mascots  this  year. 
Our  old  mascot  was  the 
Centaur.  Which  first  had 
been  around  since  PNC’s 
first  basketball  team  back  in 
1968.  This  year,  the  faculty 
changed  it  to  the  Panther. 
It’s  not  that  we  didn’t  like  the 
Centaur  anymore,  it’s  just 
that  most  people  wanted  to 
update  it  because  it  seemed 
old  fashioned.  Carol 

Connelly,  the  Director  of 
Media  and  Communication 
Services,  said  the  mascot 
changed  as  a  result  of  cam¬ 
pus  meetings,  focus  groups 
and  discussions.  Everyone 
wanted  the  mascot  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  “spirit”  of  PNC. 
“The  students  and  faculty  all 


wanted  the  new  mascot  to  be 
something  more  contempo¬ 
rary.”  The  mascot  change 
took  many, 
many  months 
of  planning, 
meetings, 
focus  groups 
and  open- 

minded  con¬ 
versations. 

The  change 
was  not  some¬ 
thing  that 
people  took 
lightly.  The 
Panther  was 
finally  chosen 
because  it  is 
much  more 
contemporary 
and  it  is  easier 
to  make  up  the  design  for  the 
logo. 

There  are  three  different 


Panther  designs  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  seen  the  one  design  that 


has  the  Panther  with  PNC  on 
it.  Not  only  is  the  school 
mascot  found  on  paper,  but  it 


can  be  found  at  sporting 
events,  as  well.  The  Panther 
costume  has  not  been  deter¬ 


mined.  In  addition,  the  per¬ 
son  to  wear  this  costume  has 
not  been  determined  either. 


PNC  is  in  need  of  someone 
that  is  outgoing,  spirit-filled 
and  dedicated  to  PNC.  If  you 
think  that  you  would  be 
interested  and  would  like 
to  be  the  Panther,  then 
head  on  down  to  Coach 
Ryan  Brown’s  office  in  the 
LSF  building  and  tell  him 
that  you  would  like  to  be 
the  official  Panther. 
Depending  on  how  many 
people  want  to  be  the 
Panther,  try-outs  may  be 
held.  For  guidelines  on 
how  you  can  and  cannot 
use  the  Panther,  contact 
the  Campus  Relations 
Office.  Carol  Connelly 
said,  “It  would  seem 
like  the  students  are 
finally  happy  with  a 
mascot  that  they  can 
finally  embrace.” 


New  Assistant  Director 
Fits  in  Quickly 


by  Karen  Wilson 
Staff  Writer 

Everyone  on  this  campus 
knows  what  it’s  like  to  be  “the 
new  person.”  Whether  it  is  in 
school,  sports,  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  or  job,  most  people  feel 
uncomfortable  and  out  of  place 
when  they  first  start  somewhere. 

Ryan  Brown  is  the  new 
Assistant  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics.  Being 
the  “new  guy,”  Coach  Brown 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  uncomfort¬ 
able  here  at  all.  He’s  breaking 
the  “new  guy”  mold  by  not  pos¬ 
sessing  any  of  the  “new  person” 


traits. 

Currently,  Coach  Brown’s  first 
big  task  is  working  with 
Purdue’s  baseball  team.  Coach 
said  that  he  is  “optimistic”  about 
this  year’s  team.  He  is  sure  that 
they  will  do  well  this  year  and  he 
is  looking  forward  to  their  first 
games.  He  also  mentioned  that 
because  he  is  new,  it  has  taken 
him  awhile  to  get  used  to  the 
way  things  are  run  at  PNC.  He 
has  been  at  PNC  for  about  six 
weeks  and  seems  to  know  most 
everything  about  the  campus. 

When  asked  how  the  team 
feels  about  the  rest  of  the  season 
with  a  new  coach,  he  replied, 


“Everyone  has  taken  to  each 
other  both  ways.  On  PNC,  pri¬ 
orities  are  different  than  being 
on  a  big  campus.  School  is  first, 
then  work,  and  lastly  sports.” 

Coach  Brown  said  that  the 


Ryan  Brown,  PNC’s  new 
Assistant  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics 
(Photo  provided  by  Dean  of 
Student’s  Office). 


team  has  had  many  practices. 


They  have  been  focusing  on  fun¬ 
damentals.  He  also  mentioned 
that  the  team  needs  pitchers. 
Coach  Brown  said  that  they  are 
hurting  in  that  area  of  the  team. 
However,  he  anticipates  that  the 
two  upcoming  fall  games  are 
going  to  be  good  ones. 

The  first  game  was  going  to  be 
a  home  game.  That  game  was 
against  Grace  College  as  a  dou¬ 
ble  header  on  Oct.  13.  Their  sec¬ 
ond  game  will  be  an  away  game 
on  the  Oct.  20.  He  said,  “There 
are  good  ideas  in  the  making 
[involving  the  team].” 

Brown  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  with  a 
degree  in  Athletic  Training  and 
Sports  Medicine.  He  also 
worked  at  the  University,  teach¬ 
ing  classes.  He  worked  several 
odd  jobs  before  coming  to  PNC. 

Coach  Brown  has  been  work¬ 
ing  here  for  six  weeks  now  and 


he  said  that  they  have  been  six 
“wonderful”  weeks.  He  said  that 
coming  to  work  at  Purdue  is  a 
“dream  come  true.”  Brown 
believes  there  is  no  better  way  to 
spend  his  day  than  working  with 
students,  athletes  and  athletics. 

As  new  as  Brown  is  to  PNC’s 
campus,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
quite  well  to  it  and  has  fit  in 
quickly.  He  loves  his  job  - 
which  is  an  important  and  posi¬ 
tive  thing  -  and  he  loves  working 
with  students.  Only  positive 
remarks  have  been  heard  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  Assistant 
Director. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  you 
stop  by  and  say  “hello.”  His 
office  is  located  in  the  LSF 
building  on  the  lower  level,  right 
across  the  hall  from  the  Fitness 
Center.  So  welcome  our  new 
Assistant  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics  to  PNC. 


2001  PNC  Basketball  Preview:  Panthers  Have  a  Nucleus  to  Work  With 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

Experience. 
In  athletics, 
its  impor¬ 
tance  can 
never  be  over¬ 
stated.  A  coach 
cannot  teach  it  to 
you.  A  friend  cannot  tell  you 
about  it.  Without  experience, 
you  don’t  know  what  to  expect. 

There  will  be  two  major 
changes  for  this  year’s  edition  of 
the  PNC  basketball  team.  First 
thing,  and  the  most  obvious,  is 
that  they  are  now  the  Panthers, 
instead  of  the  Centaurs. 
Secondly,  and  most  important, 
Purdue  North  Central  finally  has 
some  veteran  leadership  on  the 
basketball  court. 

For  many  colleges  in  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference,  experience  is  not  a 
problem.  They  are  allowed  to 
offer  scholarships  to  athletes, 


which  makes  it  much  easier  to 
retain  athletes  and  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  both  new  and  old 
hands  on  athletic  rosters.  Here  at 
PNC,  athletic  scholarships  are 
nonexistent,  so  it  makes  it  harder 
to  keep  the  program  solid  and  to 
developing  young  players. 
Albeit  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  this  takes  time. 

This  season,  thanks  to  a 
strong  group  of  returnees, 
has  a  chance  to  be  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  PNC  basketball. 
Coach  Larry  Blake  returns 
a  core  group  of  battle-test¬ 
ed  players.  All-CCAC 
player  Russell  Hardsock,  CCAC 
co-Freshmen  of  the  Year  Dan 
Kelley  and  Jamie  Smith,  Mike 
Pickering  will  be  the  key  cata¬ 
lysts  for  the  Panthers.  They  pro¬ 
vide  the,  “Maturity  to  be  able  to 
stand  the  real  rushes  and  hard 
knocks  of  playing  at  this  level,” 
Coach  Blake  says.  “Leadership 
will  be  strong  simply  because 


these  guys  have  been  through  the 
wars,”  added  Blake. 

While  the  Panthers  roster  will 
have  plenty  of  veteran  savvy  and 
leadership,  half  the  roster  is 
comprised  of  freshmen.  This  is  a 
great  chance  to  have  some  of 


these  younger  players  learn  from 
the  older  players  who  are  already 
acclimated  to  the  pace  and  the 
intensity  of  the  college  game. 
There  will  be  times  this  year 
when  there  will  be  important  sit¬ 
uations  and  Coach  Blake  will 
“Give  them  an  opportunity  to 
deliver.” 

Still  in  search  of  their  first 


CCAC  win  in  two  years  of  con¬ 
ference  action,  the  team  must 
improve  on  the  defensive  aspect 
of  their  game.  Coach  Blake 
says,  “The  big  thing  we  have  to 
work  on  this  year,  naturally  is 
our  defense.  We  can’t  be  giving 
up  90  to  100  points  a  game.”  If 
you  know  basketball,  you  prob¬ 
ably  know  that  defense  is  the 
key. 

If  you  shut  down  your  opponent 
better  than  your  opponent  can 
shut  you  down,  you  have  a  great 
chance  to  come  out  on  top. 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  big¬ 
ger  and  faster  teams  is  to  learn 
how  to  play  with  them.  If  they 
are  playing  at  a  quick  up  and 
down  pace,  sometimes  the  only 
medicine  is  to  match  their  level. 
Defense  may  be  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  where  the  players 
will  have  to  get  on  track  with  one 
another  so  they  can  conjure  up  a 
way  to  stop  those  quicker  teams. 

There  is  a  sense  of  pride  that 
the  Panthers  have.  And  that’s 


what  helps  fuel  their  intensity,  no 
matter  the  outcome  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  games.  Commenting  on 
the  heart  of  the  team.  Coach 
Blake  states  that  the  team’s 
“Pride  will  carry  over  and  we’ll 
keep  hammering,  we  don’t  quit, 
right  to  the  last  minute,  we  just 
don’t  quit.” 

The  Panther's  season  opens  at 
the  Bethel  College  Tournament 
on  Nov.  2  and  3.  The  other 
teams  in  the  tourney  are  Bethel 
College,  IU-South  Bend  and 
University  of  Michigan- 
Dearbom.  Those  are  some  for¬ 
midable  foes  that  will  give  the 
Panthers  an  opportunity  to  gauge 
themselves  and  see  where  they 
have  to  get  to  before  conference 
play  opens  in  January.  The 
home  opener  is  a  non-conference 
duel  with  IU-Northwest  on  Dec. 
5.  Home  games  are  played  at 
Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School. 


“Pride  will  carry  over  and 
we’ll  keep  hammering.  We 
don’t  quit,  right  to  the  last 
minute.”  -Basketball  Coach 
Larry  Blake 
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SCULPTURE  ON  THE  CAMPUS 
OF  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Rainbow  Flyer 


Daphne 


Moment 


Odysseus 


Haints  and  History 


Upcoming  Art 
&  Cultural  Events 
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October-January 

Contemporary  Art  Exhibit 

Odyssey  2002  Maquette  and  Mixed-Media  Show 
The  sculptors  of  Odyssey  2002  display  small  works  and  share 
concepts  relating  to  their  sculpture  on  display. 

At:  PNC,  Technology  Building,  the  first  floor  study  lounge, 
and  LSF,  study  lounge  Rm  62. 

October  23 

Speaker:  Chapman  Kelley, 
Botanical/Environmental  Artist 

Wildflower  Art  Upon  the  Earth's  Canvas 
Kelley  designed  and  planted  an  environmentally  friendly  two-city-block 
garden  of  more  than  1  and  1/2  million  indigenous  wildflowers 
at  the  north  end  of  Chicago's  celebrated  Grant  Park. 

Time:  12-1:30  pm 

At:  PNC,  LSF,  Assembly  Hall,  Rm  02 
Free  Admission,  Refreshments 


November  2 

Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin 

The  Studio  of  the  South 
Time:  Day  Trip,  refreshments,  from  8  am -9  am, 
bus  leaves  PNC  at  9  am  -  returns  by  5  pm. 

At:  The  Art  Institute,  Chicago 
Sponsored  by:  PNC's  Women's  Association. 

All  are  welcome.  Limited  tickets. 

Call  Bev  Harrington,  PNC,  (219)872-0527  ext.  5303, 
or  (219)785-5303,  to  reserve  seat.  Cost:  $45.  (non-refundable) 
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November  16 

Speaker:  Sculptor  Ted  Sitting  Crow  Garner 

Native  American  Streams 
Time:  11:30  am-  1  pm 
At:  PNC,  LSF,  Assembly  Hall,  Rm  02 

r — ^  Pofrp^hmfints 


January  1 6-March  31 

Art  Exhibit:  In  Memoriam 
Mixed-Media  Exhibition 

S.  Thomas  Scarff,  Sculptor/Artist 
At:  PNC,  Technology  Building  Lounge,  and  LSF,  Rm  62 
Opening:  TBA 
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PNC’s  strategy  for  success  presented  at  forum 

Chancellor  Dworkin  outlines  PNC’s  Strategic  Action  Plan  for  campus  change 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Great  things  are  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  the  PNC  campus, 
according  to  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin.  He  spoke  about  the 
future  vision  for  PNC’s  campus 
as  outlined  by  the  school’s 
Strategic  Action  Plan,  at  a  two- 
part  forum,  held  Oct.  18  and  23 
in  LSF’s  Assembly  Hall.  As  The 
Spectator  prepared  to  go  to 
press,  it  was  learned  that  the  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Purdue 
University  Board  of  Trustees  last 
Friday,  Nov.  2. 

At  the  forum,  Dworkin  pre¬ 
sented  an  extensive  and  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Strategic 
Action  Plan  and  how  it  will 
impact  the  future  of  PNC  and  its 
campus.  Dworkin  said  the  plan 
is  “based  on  campus  expansion, 
both  physically  and  academical¬ 
ly”  and  the  plan  is  designed 
towards  “taking  PNC  to  the  next 
level,”  with  a  pinpointed  focus 
on  a  student-centered  campus. 
The  plan  also  places  emphasis 
on  three  key  concepts:  Learning, 
Engagement,  and  Discovery. 
Furthermore,  the  main  goals,  or 
concerns,  of  PNC’s  administra¬ 


tion  is  students,  academic  pro¬ 
grams,  constituent  relations,  and 
an  “involved  campus 
environment.” 

Among  the  campus’  plans  for 
physical  expansion,  Dworkin 
says  there  are  plans  in  the 
works  to  build  a  sports 
arena  and/or  complex,  an 
auditorium  to  hold  gradua¬ 
tion  ceremonies  and  artistic 
events  like  plays  and  con¬ 
certs,  and  possibly  even 
some  type  of  dormitories  or 
student  housing  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  students  who 
commute  long  distances  to 
attend  school  here. 

The  Chancellor  wants  to 
make  the  campus  as  user- 
friendly  as  possible,  while 
equipping  it  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  to  fully  reach 
its  possibilities  and  poten¬ 
tial  as  a  place  of  higher 
learning.  The  first  of  these 
new  additions  to  the  school  is 
scheduled  to  occur  in  December, 
when  ground  will  be  broke  for 
PNC’s  new  veterinary  medicine 
school,  a  co-operative  effort 
with  the  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
Veterinary  School  and  area  vet- 
emarians. 


Dworkin  also  said  the  overall 
vision  for  the  campus,  working 
within  the  timeframe  of  the  next 
five  years,  includes  expanding  to 
a  larger  Bachelor’s  degree  grant¬ 
ing  institution,  with  selected 


Master’s  degree  programs  also 
available. 

Other  goals  include  improv¬ 
ing  the  campus  environment, 
providing  a  lifelong  learning 
environment  that  will  stay  with 
students  even  after  they  have 
passed  through  these  halls  and 


developing  collaborative  part¬ 
nerships  with  other  Northwest 
Indiana  educational  institutions 
and  other  local  communities.  A 
prime  example  of  this  would  be 
PNC  and  Valparaiso’s  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  on  the  PNC- 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center, 
which  opened  last  fall  semester. 

The  “Master  Campus  Plan,” 
as  outlined  by  Dworkin,  seeks 
to  make  PNC  “a  place  of 
respected  higher  learning,  cul¬ 
ture,  science,  art,  and  beauty.” 
This  will  include  furthering 
PNC’s  art  exchange  program, 
which  features  the  ongoing 
“Odyssey”  exhibit  and  new  art 
pieces  on  loan  from  Michigan 
City’s  Blank  Center  for  the 
Arts. 

With  PNC’s  total,  current 
annual  budget  of  about  $24 
million,  where  most  of  the 
funds  come  from  government 
grants  and  35%  of  which 
comes  from  students  tuition 
fees,  PNC  must  find  other  means 
of  raising  funds,  in  order  for 
these  prospective  expansions  to 
take  place.  Dworkin  said  private 
funding  from  outside  sources 
and  supporters  must  be  further 
pursued  along  with  that  of  mis¬ 


cellaneous  income,  such  as  that 
from  the  sale  of  campus  mer¬ 
chandise  and  fundraising. 

Dworkin  said  the  plan  also 
calls  for  a  “reallocation  of  funds, 
internally  where  they  are  most 
needed."  These  funds,  he  said, 
would  go  toward  program 
expansion  (both  academic  and 
extracurricular),  scholarships, 
obtaining  a  higher  percent  of 
full-time  faculty,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  building  for 
classes,  as  well  as  the 
other  additions  mentioned 
previously. 

Dworkin  also  presented  a  few 
interesting  facts  about  the  cam¬ 
pus.  He  said  most  of  the  student 
body  comes  from  LaPorte, 
Porter,  Lake  and  Stark  Counties, 
with  a  few  coming  from  Saint 
Joseph  County.  In  addition, 
PNC  has  the  lowest  amount  of 
debt  owed  by  its  graduates 
(  41%  ),  among  any  school  of  its 
kind.  PNC  is  also  distinctly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  national  and  inter¬ 
national  representative  of 
Purdue  University,  which  strives 
for  academic  and  extracurricular 
excellence  for  all  of  its 
institutions. 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 


Students  Offered  Wide  Variety  of  New  Classes  for  Spring  Semester 


by  Kristi  Brosmer  and  Lynell 
Cooper 

Features  Editor  and  Staff  Writer 

This  spring  PNC  is  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  classes  that  are 
new  or  which  have  not  been 
offered  in  quite  some  time. 

The  English  Department  will  be 
offering  Dr.  Jesse  Cohn’s  class, 
ENGL376,  The  Movies.  “It  is  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to 
the  aesthetics  and  history  of 
movies.  Students  will  learn  how 
films  are  constructed,  how  they 
represent  and  challenge  cultural 


and  aesthetic  values,  and  how 
they  are  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  is  on  narrative  movies 
made  in  the  United  States, 
though  some  non-narrative 
and  foreign  films  are 
included.” 

Dr.  Susan  Hillabold  will  be 
instructing  ENGL383,  Modem 
Drama:  Ibsen  to  Absurdists. 
“This  course  will  introduce  the 
student  to  the  beginnings  of 
modem  drama  as  well  as  to  the 
avant-garde  theatre  of  the  1990s. 
Not  only  will  we  read  plays  by 


the  early  fathers  of  modem 
drama,  (Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Wilde)  but  we  will  also  read 
drama  by  the  rebel  daughters, 
the  Pulitzer-prize  winner, 
Marsha  Norman  and  Wendy 
Wasserstein  whose  comic  plays 
ridicule  the  older,  male  play¬ 
wrights.  The  plays,  easily  read 
in  a  single  sitting,  were  avant- 
garde  when  first  produced 
because  they  explore  social  and 
domestic  problems  in  innovative 
ways.  Many  of  the  plays  we  will 
read  have  also  been  made  into 
films.  Also  scheduled  with  this 


course  will  be  a  theatre  trip  to 
Chicago  and  to  Valparaiso's 
Chicago  Street  Theatre,”  stated 
Hillabold. 

For  Interdisciplinary  Studies, 
Professor  Beth  Rudnick  will  be 
teaching  the  IDIS490,  Native 
American  Women’s  Literature  & 
Culture.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  class  will  be  offered. 
Rudnick  is  hoping  to  bring  in  a 
speaker(s)  who  will  illustrate  the 
Native  American  and  female 
experience.  Fusing  the  two 
together  will  illustrate  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  status  of  these  two 


groups. 

Professor  Deepa  Majumdar 
will  teach  PHIL  293,  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature.  “This 
course  will  cover  the  historical 
and  theological  conceptualiza¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  western  and 
eastern  civilizations  under  five 
themes:  1)  the  definitions  of 
nature,  2)  the  status  of  nature,  3) 
the  relationship  of  nature  to  the 
Divine,  4)  nature  as  female  and 
5)  nature  and  human  existence. 
Comparison  of  western  thought 
with  eastern  thought.” 

(cont’d  on  page  3) 
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UP-  and-  COMING 


Thursday,  November  8 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  November  10 

“Total  Recall”  (1990)  Film  Showing 
A  "Simulated  Selves,  Virtual  Worlds" 
Science  Fiction  Film  Festival  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
7  p.m.,  Valparaiso  Academic  Center,  Room  10 
Contact:  Jesse  Cohn,  ext.  5328, 

•  jcohn@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  November  12 

Performance  by  David  Harris 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
Noon,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273 
rwbrown@purduenc.edu 

Blood  Pressure  Screening  by  Nursing  Students 
Open  to  Campus 

11:50  a.m.  -  12:50  p.m.,  Outside  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  Nancy  Chambers,  ext.  5226, 
nancyc@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  November  13 

Placement  Test  (SAM) 

9  a.m. -noon,  1-4  p.m.,  or  6-9  p.m. 
Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217, 
dutt@  purduenc .  edu 

Wednesday,  November  14 

"The  Evil  Stalker  and  His  Victim  in  Louisa  May 
Alcott's  A  Long  Fatal  Love  Chase" 
Presenter:  Dr.  Jane  Rose 
A  Faculty  Research  Series  Presentation 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
4:30  -  5:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  Building 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  November  16 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groy  ster@  purduenc  .edu 

Speaker:  Sculptor  Ted  “Sitting  Crow”  Gamer 
"Native  American  Streams" 

An  Odyssey  2002  Series  Event 


Free  and  Open  to  Public 
11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02, 
Refreshments 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  November  17 

“The  Truman  Show”  (1998)  Film  Showing 
A  "Simulated  Selves,  Virtual  Worlds" 

Science  Fiction  Film  Festival  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
7  p.m.,  Valparaiso  Academic  Center,  Room  10 
Contact:  Jesse  Cohn,  ext.  5328, 
jcohn@  purduenc  .edu 

Monday,  November  19 

Trio  2000  Winter  Clothing  Giveaway 
Location  TBA 

Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  5367, 
mmitchel@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  November  20 

Trio  2000  Winter  Clothing  Giveaway 
Location  TBA 

Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  5367, 
mmitchel@purduenc.edu 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
1:30  -3  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  November  21-Saturday,  November  24 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 
No  classes  -  offices  open 

Monday,  November  26 

Annual  Tree  Lighting  Ceremony 
Open  to  Campus 
4  p.m.,  LSF  Assembly  Room 
Contact  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  November  28 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2:30  -  4  p.m.,  SWRZ-137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  November  30 

Battle  of  the  Bands 
Open  to  PNC  Students 
6  p.m.,  Campus  Locations  -  TBA 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  o 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  o 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  cri^ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  he 
powerful  accountable  and  #e  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  tha  fan- 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-W,re 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  m  Valparaiso,  Ind  . 
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Campus  News 


Forums  on  Islam 


Mussels  studied  in  Lake  Michigan 


to  be  Held  at 
PNC 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

On  Tuesday  Nov.  6,  PNC 
held  the  first  of  three  open 
forums  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall. 

“Islam  in  Our  Society”,  the 
forum’s  first  topic  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Imam  Joward  Al- 
Ansari,  the  religious  leader  at 
the  Islamic  Center  in 
Michigan  City. 

PNC  part-time  political  sci¬ 
ence  instructors  Jon  Swarts 
and  Berle  Burgwald  lead  the 
discussion  on  Nov.  13.  The 
film,  “Greetings  from  Iraq,” 
will  also  be  shown.  The  short 
film  will  give  the  audience  an 
inside  view  of  Osama  bin 
Laden. 


The  forum  topic  for  Nov.  20 
will  be  “Islamic  Women  in 
Society.”  This  topic  will  be  led 
by  Lila  Hakim,  president  of 
the  Michigan  City  Islamic 
Center  Women’s  Auxiliary 
and  former  PNC  student; 
also  speaking  will  be  Jumana 
Ashy,  who  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  graduated  from 
Michigan  City  Elston  High 
School,  and  is  also  a  former 
PNC  student;  and  Cathy  Al- 
Ansari,  a  registered  nurse 
who  taught  in  Kuwait. 

All  of  the  forums  will  be  held 
at  noon  and  will  be  presented 
in  the  LSF  Assembly  Hall. 
Admission  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

For  further  information, 
please  dial  ext.  5697. 


by  Martina  Niemann 
Staff  Writer 

Dr.  Joseph  Camp, 
Professor  of  Biology  at  PNC, 
presented  a  study  of  Zebra 
Mussels  in  Lake  Michigan 
last  Thursday,  Oct.  25. 
Graduate  student  David 
Barnes  conducted  the 
research  and  the  study. 

There  has  not  been  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  research 
on  Zebra  Mussels  in  Lake 
Michigan.  This  study  is  of 
particular  importance 

because  it  studies  the  fresh¬ 
water  invertebrate,  which  is 
not  common  since  inverte¬ 
brate  are  not  usually  found  in 
a  freshwater  system. 

Camp  went  on  to  say, 
“There  are  things  in  Lake 
Michigan,  that  weren’t  there 
twenty  years  ago,  that  are 
there  now.” 

This  research  is  important 


because  the  mussels  cause  ecological 

changes  in  the  lake. 
Also  noted  was  the 
drop  in  mussel  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  past  six 
years.  The  population 
of  mussels  in  1995- 
1996  was  40,000 
miles  per  square  inch, 
but  this  year  the  cen¬ 
sus  showed  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  10,000 
miles  per  square  inch. 

Dr.  Camp  also 
talked  about  how 
there  are  sponges  in 
Lake  Michigan. 
Sponges,  like  the 
mussels,  are  usually 
found  in  oceans,  not 
in  freshwater. 

If  you’d  like  more 
information  on  the 
subject,  please  con¬ 
tact  the  Biology 
Dr.  Camp,  Professor  of  Biology  at  department. 

PNC.  (Campus  Relations  Photo) 


Discussion 
Group  Started  at 
PNC 


by  Valerie  Brady 

Student  Services  Coordinator  of  Developmental  Studies 


A  new  group  is  being  formed  on  the  PNC  campus.  For  the  past  two  months,  a  group  of  interested  students  and  faculty  have 
met  to  discuss  language  difficulties. 

The  discussion  centers  around  accents,  slang(  both  American  and  foreign  ),  cultural  differences,  high  level  vocabulary  in  any 
language,  and  environment  that  changes  languages.  The  group  also  talked  about  how  this  problem  interferes  with  classroom 
discussion  and  other  things  involving  the  learning  environment. 

The  discussions  will  center  around  student  and  faculty  that  have  problems  with  the  above.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this 
situation?  In  the  short  time  of  our  existence  we  have  learned  many  things  about  ourselves  and  have  begun  to  understand  language  differences,  but  now  we  would  like  to 
include  others  and  we  would  also  like  to  include  ways  to  help  each  other. 

We  are  encouraging  anyone  interested  in  this  matter  to  join  us.  We  are  preparing  an  open  meeting  for  Wednesday  Nov.  14,  2001  from  noon  to  lp.m  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Lounge. 


(Strategic  Plan  cont’d  fronf 
page  1) 

PNC  is  also  working  hard  to 
establish  a  wider  range  of  new 
degree  programs,  the  first  of 
these  being  the  school’s  new 
business  program,  which  was 
recently  given  the  “go-ahead” 
from  Purdue  University  in 
West  Lafayette  and  the  Indiana 
Commission  of  Higher 
Learning.  The  school  will  also 
be  offering  a  new  degree  in 
computer  systems  technology, 
the  first  classes  of  which  will 
be  offered  this  spring. 

Next  in  the  works  is  PNC’s 
cooperative  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  degree  program.  Within 
the  next  year  or  two,  Dworkin 
said  the  university  is  anticipat¬ 
ing  new  Bachelor  degree  pro¬ 
grams  for  Nursing,  Arts  and 


Behavioral  Sciences,  and 
Communications. 

“The  program  has  cleared 
the  first  hurdle  with  our  pro¬ 
posal  being  accepted  by  the 
Communications  School  in 
West  Lafayette,”  said  Vice- 
Chancellor  Edward  Bednar. 
“Next,  it  will  have  to  pass 
through  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  then  on 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
January  or  February.  Lastly,  it 
must  be  approved  by  the 
Indiana  Commission  of  Higher 
Education,  who  has  the  final 
say  of  any  new  degree  pro¬ 
gram.  We  anticipate  the 
Communications  degree  could 
be  implemented  as  soon  as 
next  fall.” 

“Ultimately,  our  goal  is  for 
the  autonomy  to  make  our  own 


decisions  as  far  as  the  campus 
and  academics  are  concerned,” 
said  Chancellor  Dworkin,  “but 
not  to  break  ties  with  Purdue 
West  Lafayette.  That  is  a  key 
distinction.  We  have  a  new 
constitution  and  an  action  plan 
towards,  ultimately,  autonomy. 
I  foresee  this  to  potentially 
happen  within  a  year  or  so.” 

When  asked  at  what  point  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  sit  back  a 
bit  and  feel  a  sense  of  real 
accomplishment  toward  their 
goals  for  the  campus, 
Chancellor  Dworkin  respond¬ 
ed,  “In  some  sense,  I  feel 
we’re  on  the  way  already...  we 
were  recently  re-accredited  by 
the  state,  we  have  several  new 
degree  programs  that  are  ready 
to  be  implemented,  new  facul¬ 


ty,  and  our  girls  softball  team 
recently  played  their  first 
game.  We  are  also  striving  to 
reach  out  to  and  recruit  more 
minority  students  to  our  cam¬ 
pus.  We  have  a  great  team 
here,  working  together  toward 
a  common  goal.” 

To  reiterate  Chancellor 
Dworkin’s  comments.  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Development 
Joseph  Goepfrich  added,  “We 
have  about  two  seconds  to 
remain  satisfied,  and  then  it’s 
time  to  move  on  to  the  next 
task  at  hand.  The  action  plan  is 
devised  as  a  living  document, 
and  will  continuously  evolve 
as  we  progress.” 

Contact  the  Chancellor  or 
the  Vice  Chancellor’s  office 
for  more  information. 


SURVEY  for 
RESEARCH 

Interested  in  an 
anonymous,  double¬ 
blind  survey  that  will 
be  used  in  research  on 
BODY  IMAGE  AND 
BODY  BEHAVIOR 

E-Mail  the  researcher  at 
axiom_praxis(5hotmail.edu 
Participants  will  be  given 
the  overall  results  after  the 
research  is  complete. 
Anonymity  of  individual  results  is 
guaranteed!!! 


(New  Classes  cont’d  from 
page  1) 

Sociology  Professor  Reba 
Chaisson  will  be  teaching 
SOC411,  Social  Stratification. 
“Examinations  of  systems  of 
class  and  caste,  with  special 
attention  to  the  US;  status,  occu¬ 
pation,  income,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  stratification.” 

Students  may  look  forward  to 
new  Social  Work  classes. 
Professor  Diana  Marovich  and 
Professor  R  White  will  teach 
SWRK36I,  “Institutional  Social 
Welfare.” 

The  General  Business  and 


General  Marketing  Departments 
will  be  offering  a  business 
internship  course,  GBG/GBM 
300,  who  have  completed  at 
least  45  semester  hours  and  are 
in  good  academic  standing.  The 
course  is  open  to  those  in  many 
areas  of  study. 

Elementary  Spanish 
Conversation  I  and  II,  Span.  112 
and  211,  will  both  be  offered  in 
the  spring.  The  courses  will  help 
develop  “oral  skills  for  self- 
expression.”  Course  size  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  ten  students,  so  interested 
students  should  inquire  quickly. 

Both  STAT  225,  Introduction 


to  Probability  Models,  and 
STAT  350.  Introduction  to 
Statistics,  will  be  offered  in  the 
Spring.  The  courses  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  math  majors.  Also,  MA 
351,  Elementary  Linear  Algebra 
will  be  offered  to  discuss  “sys¬ 
tems  of  linear  equations,  finite 
dimension  vector  spaces,  matri¬ 
ces,  determinants,  and  applica¬ 
tions  to  analytic  geometry.” 

For  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  majors  MET  299 
and  499  will  offer  a  way  to  pro¬ 
duce  independent  projects  or 
studies  of  specific  topics  and  lab 
work  under  the  supervision  of 


instructors.  The  course  work 
must  be  approved  prior  to  the 
class  being  taken. 

Several  courses  offered  only 
occasionally  in  Psychology  will 
be  available  this  spring.  PSY 
311,  Human  Learning  and 
Memory  and  PSY  380,  Behavior 
Change  Methods  will  emphasize 
theory  and  application,  respec¬ 
tively.  PSY  391,  Readings  in 
Psychology  and  PSY  392, 
Special  Topics  in  Psychology 
give  students  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  research  topics  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  PSY  420, 
Introduction  to  Personality 


Theory  will  follow  the  various 
traditions  of  psychoanalysis, 
behaviorism,  and  phenomenology. 

Microcomputer  Database 
Applications,  CPT  188D,  will 
study  “relational  databases  and 
their  applications  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  proper  tech- 
niques  of  database 
construction.” 

This  listing  of  classes  may  not 
be  all  inclusive,  so  if  you  have 
any  questions  please  contact  the 
department  or  your  individual 
advisers.  Class  descriptions  are 
offered  on  the  PNC  website. 
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“ Bandits ”  Doesn’t  Come  Close  to  Stealing  the  Show 


“ BANDITS ” 

Starring:  Bruce  Willis,  Billy  Bob 
Thornton,  and  Cate  Blanchett 
Rated:  PG-13 

by  Dawn  Harzula 
Staff  Writer 

“ Bandits ”  is  the  story  of  a  trio 
of  fugitives  -  two  bank  robbers 
and  the  woman  they  both  love. 
When  the  suave  irresistible  Joe 
(Bruce  Willis)  and  his 
hypochondriac  partner,  Terry 
(Billy  Bob  Thornton),  escaped 
from  prison,  they  cut  a  swath 
from  Oregon  through  California, 
robbing  banks  in  order  to  finance 
their  scheme  for  a  new,  and 
somewhat  legitimate  life,  south 
of  the  border.  In  their  wake,  they 
leave  a  trail  of  chaos,  disguises, 
wrecked  automobiles,  and  an 
adoring  public,  while  fleeing 
from  the  law. 

In  the  opening  prologue,  we 
learn  through  a  fictional  tabloid 


show,  “Criminals  At  Large”  that 
the  greatest  bank  robbers  of  all 
time  have  been  foiled  while  rob¬ 
bing  a  bank  and  have  met  up 
with  an  untimely  end,  succumb¬ 
ing  to  a  hail  of  bullets. 
Backtracking,  and  occasionally 
stopping  for  excerpts  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  two  men,  we  find 
out  how  they  became  both 
famous  and  dead.  Joe  (Willis) 
and  Terry  (Thornton)  are  called 
the  “Sleepover  Bandits”  because 
of  their  media  friendly  habit  of 
inviting  themselves  as  house- 
guests  into  the  home  of  any  bank 
manager  whose  institution  they 
intend  to  rob  the  following  day. 
Joe’s  a  charming  man  of  action. 
Terry’s  a  hypochondriacal  man 
of  words  and  thoughts.  Joe 
impulsively  steals  cars  while 
Terry  methodically  flosses. 

The  pair  meet  Kate  (Cate 
Blanchett),  a  bored  housewife 
with  a  dud  husband,  when  she 
nearly  runs  Terry  over  while  run¬ 


ning  away  from  the  tedium  of 
her  extravagant,  but  dead-end 
domestic  life.  Between  Terry 


Thornton  (left)  and  Willis 
(right)  agree  to  disagree, 
while  Blanchett  looks  on 


frigidly,  (photo  courtesy  of 
mgm.com) 


and  Joe,  Kate  feels  that  she  has 
the  perfect  man.  “Kate  is  an  ice¬ 
berg  waiting  for  the  Titanic,” 
Terry  says  to  Joe.  Running 


along  behind  them,  she  finds 
escape  in  their  string  of  bank 
robberies.  As  unusual  as  this  trio 
is  (both  as  characters  and  actors), 
it  soon  sorts  itself  out  as  a  fairly 
inspired  variant  on  the  usual 
typecasting  Hollywood  employs: 
Willis  as  the  everyday  action 
hero,  Thornton  as  the  neurotic 
worrywart,  and  Blanchett  as  the 
drama  queen. 

There  is  a  “dark”  side  of  the 
supposed  comedy  with  Terry 
fretting  a  great  deal  about  brain 
tumors  and  the  nagging  question 
of  the  robbers’  death  hanging 
over  the  movie.  Yet  the  mood  is 
far  more  comedic  than  suspense¬ 
ful  with  Thornton  (done  up  in 
protruding  teeth,  glasses  and 
using  a  lot  of  wiggly  eyebrow 
action)  occasionally  approaching 
“Three  Stooges”  hamming.  You 
can  almost  hear  the  exhaustive 
grunt  of  an  effort  to  be  funny. 
Blanchett  manages  to  match 
Terry  with  the  flame-colored 


hqir,  a  raccoon’s  worth  of  dark 
eye  makeup,  and  wild  rolling 
eyes  to  accompany  her  hyperac¬ 
tive  speech  bursts,  leaving  Willis 
to  stare  back  with  his  dead  squint 
and  act  exasperated  at  both  of 
them. 

“ Bandits ”  never  stops  long 
enough  to  establish  character 
depth  or  social  context,  let  alone 
something  as  boring  as  moral 
justification  for  the  characters’ 
antisocial  behavior.  For  an  out- 
and-out  slapstick  comedy,  these 
lapses  may  be  justifiable,  but 
“ Bandits "  tries  to  be  a  suspense 
and  romance  tale  as  well.  The 
movie  consists  of  many  action 
scenes  immediately  followed  by 
tedious  stretches  of  inactivity. 
Some  aggressive  editing  would 
have  fixed  that  problem.  Is  the 
movie  funny?  To  a  point.  But 
hilarity,  which  is  the  desperately 
sought  after  goal  of  the  movie, 
remains  a  fugitive  on  the  run. 


Distinct  Performers  Create  Strange  Little  Poses 


Concert  Review:  Tori  Amos 
w/guest  Rufus  Wainwright  at  the 
Arie  Crown  Theater,  Chicago,  IL, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23rd 


by  Jesse  Cohn 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rufus  Wainwright  opening  for 
Tori  Amos.  Astounding. 

Putting  these  two  artists  on  the 
same  stage  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
even  if  it  seems  counter-intuitive 
at  first.  Both  have  a  certain 
operatic  style  of  singing  and 
songwriting,  one  that  features 
the  range  and  energy  of  the 
voice  -  the  voice  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  powered  by  passionate, 
expressionistic  lyrics.  Both 
write  songs  that  swerve  back 
and  forth  between  pure  surreal¬ 
ism  (“heard  the  Eternal 
Footman/bought  himself  a  bike 
to  race,”  Amos  sings  on  “Pretty 
Good  Year,”  one  of  the  songs 
featured  in  Tuesday’s  perfor¬ 
mance)  and  the  bluntest,  most 
direct  statements  of  feeling  (as 
Amos  wails  in  the  same  song, 
“what’s  it  gonna  take/till  my 
baby’s  alright?”).  Both  weave  a 
weird  spell  in  which  one  forgets 
to  ask  what,  exactly,  Wainwright 
means  when  he  yells  for  his 
boyfriend  to  “save  your  poison 
for  a  lover  who  is  on  your  side” 
and  how  this  connects  to 
“Rome”  and  “Mecca”  being  “on 
either  side  of  our  motorbike”; 
just  as  the  great  Romantic  poet 
Keats  said  great  Romantic  poet¬ 
ry  should,  these  singers’  lyrics 
propel  us  out  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  facts,  reasons,  and 
questions  matter,  and  into  a 
swoon  of  feeling,  so  that  one 
simply  gives  in  to  the  sheer 
mood  of  the  piece,  the  passion 
pouring  out  all  over  the  piano 


keys.  Okay,  sure 
-  poison,  Rome, 
Mecca,  bikes, 
whatever,  just 
keep  singing! 

They  do  seem 
to  have  different 
agendas,  though.  Wainwright, 
particularly  in  the  material  from 
his  new  album.  Poses,  is  intent 
on  exploring  twists  and  turns 
and  variations  on  his  own  lyrical 
persona,  the  quasi-fictional, 
quasi-autobiographical  version 
of  himself  who  emerges  from 
the  lines  of  his  ballads.  This 
persona,  a  flamboyant,  theatrical 
gay  man  eternally  in  and  out  of 
love  with  his  lovers,  himself, 
and  the  tragic/comic  spectacle  of 
his  own  campy  melodrama,  is 
actually  pretty  fun  to  listen  to, 
and  fortunately  Wainwright  him¬ 
self  doesn’t  take  it  too  seriously. 
While  he  may  enjoy  striking  the 
“pose”  of  the  diva/bad 
boy/homme  fatale,  he’s  also  able 
to  step  back  from  and  even 
deflate  the  persona.  On  Tuesday 
night,  Wainwright’s  songs  came 
interspersed  with  goofy,  off-the- 
wall  banter:  “I  know,  I  know,” 
he  sighed  wryly,  after  burping  in 
the  middle  of  a  song;  “I’m  full  of 
beer.  But  I  rock.”  The  audience 
laughed.  Then  he  launched  into 
the  haunting,  bluesy,  sophisticat¬ 
ed  “Rebel  Prince”: 

Where  is  my  master  the  rebel 
prince/Ou  est  mon  maitre  le 
prince  rebelle/Who  will  shut  all 
of  these  windowsIQui  vafermer 
tous  ces  fenetres/It's  these  win¬ 
dows  all  around  metCe  sont  ces 
fenetres  autour  de  moi/It’s  these 
windows  who  are  telling  me  Ce 
sont  ces  fenetres  qui  m’apellelTo 
rid  my  dirty  mind/Qui  m’apellel 
Of  all  of  its  preciousness 
Marigold .  .  . 

And  once  again,  everyone  in  that 
darkened  theater  was  pulled  into 
the  spell.  Yep,  he  rocks. 


Tori  Amos  has  always  been 
about  something  other  than  such 
roleplaying,  fun  as  that  is.  I 
keep  thinking  of  her  as  provid¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  striking 
demonstrations  of  postmodern 
feminist  philosopher  Julia 
Kristeva’s  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  womens’  madness:  in  a  world 
where  women  are  defined  as  the 
“Other”  to  male  values  and  ways 
of  getting  things  done,  identified 
with  their  bodies  more  than  their 
minds,  so-called  rationality  and 
even  language  itself  belong  to 
men,  so  that  their  most  intense 
experiences  and  feelings  can’t 
be  expressed  in  conventional 
terms;  only  a  kind  of  violent, 
chaotic  poetry  that  breaks  down 
the  rules  of  logic  and  grammar, 
that  stops  making  sense  (to  bor¬ 
row  a  line  from  the  Talking 
Heads),  can  allow  women  to 
really  escape  from  their  preor¬ 
dained  silence,  give  them  full 
voice  and  presence.  It’s  tough  to 
get  that  idea  out  of  my  head 
while  listening  to  songs  like 
“Mr.  Zebra”  (“hello  Mister 
Zebra/can  I  have  your 
sweater/cause  it's  cold  cold 
cold/in  my  hole  hole  hole  . .  .  “), 
“Agent  Orange”  (“mister  sun¬ 
tan/mister  happy  man/mister  I 
know  the  girls  on  all  the  world 
tours  .  .  .  they  don’t  understand 
he’s  got  palm  oil  pants  .  .  .”),  or 
“Father  Lucifer”  (“Father 
Lucifer/you  never  looked  so 
sane  . . .  how’s  the  Lizzies/how’s 
your  Jesus  Christ  been  hang¬ 
ing”).  In  each  of  these  songs,  a 
woman’s  voice,  like  an  angry 
ghost,  simultaneously  accuses, 
sues,  and  pursues  a  figure  whose 
name  and  shape  change,  but  who 
is  inevitably  a  manifestation  of 
male  power,  a  kind  of 
God/King/Daddy  whose  totter¬ 
ing  empire  pushes  its  victims  to 
the  margins  of  sanity,  files  them 
under  the  sign  of  Absence  and 


ignores  them.  (“God  sometimes 
you  just  don’t  come  through,” 
she  sings;  “Do  you  need  a 
woman  to  look  after  you?”)  The 
voice  rises  and  rises;  the  piano 
ripples,  booms,  thunders,  shakes 
with  sorrow  and  fury.  Like  the 
heroine  of  “Pandora’s 
Aquarium,”  Amos  has  always 
offered  to  open  the  watery  box 
of  feminine  subjectivity  -  in  the 
words  of  another  song,  “this 
underwater  city  where  she 
swims  and  swims”  -  bringing 
back  the  “shells”  of  “thoughts 
you  thought/you’d  never  tell.” 

Well,  that’s  one  theory.  I  don’t 
know  how  well  it  covers  her  ear¬ 
lier  material,  which  is  lyrically  a 
bit  simpler  and  more  direct, 
more  like  traditional  forms  of 
self-statement.  Not  that  this  in 
any  way  blunts  their  effective¬ 
ness:  I’m  not  sure  it’s  possible  to 
tell  the  story  of  one’s  own  rape 
with  more  anger  and  raw  power 
than  Amos  does  on  “Me  And  A 
Gun.”  Songs  from  her  first  and 
third  albums,  Little 
Earthquakes  and  Under  the 
Pink,  dominated  the  lineup  that 
night  at  the  Arie  Crown.  After 
the  electronically  juiced-up  fren¬ 
zy  of  To  Venus  and  Back,  she’s 
gone  back  to  her  old  stripped- 
down  style  -  just  one  woman  and 
two  keyboards.  This  back-to- 
the-future  maneuver  is  strangely 
juxtaposed  with  the  old-is-new- 
again  philosophy  of  her  new 
album,  Strange  Little  Girls,  a 
compilation  of  her  covers  of 
male  artists’  songs.  “Covers”  is 
perhaps  misleading;  rather  than 
simply  add  her  own  voice  to 
someone  else’s  lyrics,  she  rein¬ 
terprets  the  songs  as  a  series  of 
dramatic  monologues  in  the 
voices  of  women.  Thus, 
Depeche  Mode’s  “Enjoy  the 
Silence”  becomes  the  after- 
hours  confessional  of  a  jaded 
Las  Vegas  showgirl,  while  Joe 


Jackson’s  “Real  Men”  gets  sung 
by  an  androgynous,  Patti  Smith¬ 
like  protagonist.  It’s  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  literary  critic 
Harold  Bloom  (if  he  listened  to 
pop  music  at  all)  would  call 
“strong  misreading”  -  reading 
between  the  lines  of  the  lyrics 
sheet  with  a  will  and  a  vision. 

Only  a  few  of  these  made  it 
into  Tuesday’s  show,  but  they 
were  memorable  -  in  particular, 
thcf  opening  number,  her  rendi¬ 
tion  of  Eminem’s  “Bonnie  and 
Clyde  ‘97.”  How  to  describe  it? 
She  really  puts  the  “rend”  in 
“rendition.”  Where  Marshall 
Mathers  projects  a  comic  sce¬ 
nario,  a  monologue  in  the  voice 
of  a  man  who’s  just  killed  his 
wife  -  “C’mon  hey  hey,”  he 
cajoles  his  daughter,  “we  goin’ 
to  the  beach/Grab  a  couple  of 
toys  and  let  da-da  strap  you  in 
the  car  seat/Oh,  where’s  mama? 
She’s  takin’  a  little  nap  in  the- 
trunk”  -  Amos  turns  the  comedy 
into  something  dead  serious;  she 
makes  the  voice  of  the  dead 
mother  audible  behind  the  lyrics. 
The  woman’s  ghost  is  there, 
talking  through  Eminem’s  bor¬ 
rowed  mouth  the  way  a  pup¬ 
peteer  talks  through  a  hand  pup¬ 
pet  -  whispering,  piteous,  strick¬ 
en  by  horror.  “Just  the  two  of 
us,”  she  keens;  “just  the  two  of 
us  . . .”  The  effect  is  astonishing. 
It’s  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  unsettling  acts  of  musical 
subversion  I’ve  ever 
encountered. 

Hmm.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it’s 
also  a  devastating  use  of  a  lyrical 
persona.  Maybe  Amos  and 
Wainwright  have  more  in  com¬ 
mon  than  not.  In  any  case.  I’d 
recommend  catching  either  of 
these  artists  in  concert  at  any 
opportunity.  Picking  up  Poses 
and  Strange  Little  Girls  ought  to 
be  a  priority,  too. 
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Heavy  Rotation 

R  A  M  O  N  E  S  , 

Ramones/Leave  Home / 
Rocket  To  Russia/Road  To 
Ruin  re-issues,  Warner 
Archives/Rhino  Records 

by  Darren  Young 

Assistant  Editor 

Within  the  past  five  years  or 
so,  the  musical  genre  known  as 
punk  rock  has  graduated  from 
being  an  underground  musical 
form  ripe  with  angst  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  to  being  a  commercially 
viable  and  (ACK!  dare  I  say) 
socially  acceptable  art  form. 
Groups  like  Nirvana,  Green  Day, 
the  Offspring,  Blink-182  and 
Sum  41  have  taken  D.I.Y.  (Do  It 
Yourself)  ethics  and  the  art  of 
musical  rebellion  and  brought 
them  to  the  mainstream,  kicking 
and  screaming  all  the  way.  Now 
being  a  punk  rocker  means  one 
can  venture  to  almost  any  local 
record  store  and/or  shopping 
mall  and  buy  a  $20  punk  rock  T- 
shirt,  instead  of  having  to  special 
order  it  from  the  record  label  or  a 
specialty  mail  order  store,  the 
way  we  had  to  in  the  “old  days.” 

While  many  of  these  groups 
now  receive  some  level  of  com¬ 
mercial  success  (some  seeming¬ 
ly  overnight)  and  enjoy  playing 
to  large  crowds  of  ravenous, 
angry  teens,(  more  than  it  was 
ever  thought  possible  in  punk’s 
heyday)  many  of  the  “founding 
fathers  and  mothers”  of  punk 
have  lapsed  into  near-obscurity, 
waiting  to  be  discovered  and 
embraced  by  this  new  generation 
of  punkers.  Artists  like  Blondie, 
Television,  Patti  Smith,  the  Sex 
Pistols  and  the  Clash  have  been 
largely  forgotten  except  by  those 
who  originally  got  into  them  in 
the  70s  or  80s,  or  those  who  are 
truly  rabid  for  punk. music. 

One  group,  above  all  others, 
can  be  credited  with  bringing 
punk  to  the  forefront  of  the 
American  music  scene  -  New 
York  City’s  Ramones.  Although 

mainstream  success  and  kudos 
from  the  rest  of  rock’s  fan  and 


critic  communities  had  long 
eluded  the  Ramones,  people  are 
finally  starting  to  give  this 
Queens,  New  York  quartet  its 
long,  overdue  recognition.  Now, 
with  the  Warner  Archives/Rhino 
Records  reissues  of  the  first  four 
Ramones  albums  on  CD, 
Ramones,  Leave  Home,  Rocket 
To  Russia  and  Road  To  Ruin, 
which  were  unavailable  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  except  for  old  vinyl 
and  cassette  copies,  the  punk-est 
band  of  all  time  is  being  intro¬ 
duced,  or  re-introduced  in  some 
cases,  to  a  whole  new  audience 
of  music  fans. 

The  Ramones  first  formed  in 
the  Forest  Hills  neighborhood  of 
Queens  in  1974,  and 
with  a  “one-for-all, 
all-for-one”  mentali¬ 
ty,  the  band  members 
(Joey,  Johnny,  Dee 
Dee  and  Tommy)  all 
changed  their  sur¬ 
names  to  Ramone, 
after  “Paul  Ramon,” 
one  of  Paul 
McCartney’s  early 
Beatle  stage-names, 
for  a  sense  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  together¬ 
ness.  With  a  hearty 
bark  of  “One-Chew- 
Tree-Faw!!!!,”  courtesy  of 
bassist  Dee  Dee  who  counted  off 
the  beginning  to  all  the  songs  in 
their  set  list  in  this  fashion.  The 
Ramones  set  out  to  bring  punk 
rock,  or  as  they  saw  it  -  “true” 
rock’n’roll,  to  the  masses. 
Unfortunately,  the  musical  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  early  ‘70’s  was  dom¬ 
inated  by  established  acts  like 
the  Rolling  Stones,  over-intellec- 
tualized  “prog”  rock,  disco,  and 
the  cool  easiness  of  the 
California  sound.  The  Ramones 
began  their  career  with  a  huge 
roadblock  in  their  way  right 
from  the  get-go. 

And  so  the  four  “bruddas”  from 
Queens  were  reduced  to  playing 
at  CBGBs,  a  run-down  club  in 
the  skid  row  Bowery  section  of 
New  York,  on  the  lower-east  side 
of  Manhattan.  CBGBs  would 
become  synonymous  with  help¬ 
ing  kick-start  the  punk  rock 
explosion  of  the  late  70s,  as  they 
were  the  only  club,  at  first,  will¬ 


ing  to  book  any  of  these  rock¬ 
’n’roll  renegade  acts.  When  peo¬ 
ple  first  heard  the  Ramones  and 
experienced  the  sheer  volume  of 
their  sonic  assault,  they  either 
got  it  immediately  or  not  at  all. 
For  most,  it  was  the  latter. 

Many  people  unfairly 
shrugged  off  the  band  as  car¬ 
toons,  crude  hooligans,  and 
thugs,  even  though  they  were 
actually  very  nice,  mild-man¬ 
nered  boys  for  the  most  part. 
Many  more  wondered  if  perhaps 
the  band  members  were  semi- 
retarded  or  idiot  savants.  But 
instead  of  giving  up  and  giving 
in,  the  Ramones  rallied  behind 
these  insults  hurled  at  them  and 


used  them  to  fuel  the  rock’n’roll 
inferno  they  unleashed  during 
their  live  shows. 

But  soon  many  did  “get  it,”  and 
among  these  converted  minions 
was  one  Seymour  Stein,  owner 
of  Sire  Records,  who  signed  the 
band  to  his  fledgling  label  in 
1975.  Remember,  this  is  the 
same  guy  who  would  go  on  to 
make  Madonna  a  household 
name,  so  it’s  safe  to  say  he  knew 
talent  when  he  saw  it,  however 
crude.  In  1976,  the  debut 
Ramones  album,  Ramones,  was 
unleashed  upon  an  unsuspecting 
public.  Here  was  an  album  that 
was  unlike  anything  out  there  at 
the  time.  Contained  within  those 
grooves  was  music  that  harkened 
back  to  the  glory  days  of  rock’s 
infancy,  when  songs  were  sim¬ 
ple,  short,  and  incredibly  catchy. 

In  many  ways,  the  Ramones 
were  the  ultimate  bubblegum 
pop  band,  with  their  short  three 
to  four  minute  songs,  minimal 


chord  progressions,  and  super- 
infectious  melodies.  The  only 
main  difference  was  that  this 
brand  of  pop  music  was  cranked 
out  through  a  large  wall  of 
Marshall  amplifiers,  with 
enough  volume  to  peel  paint  off 
walls.  But  ultimately,  they  owed 
as  much  to  the  Beach  Boys,  the 
Beatles,  and  producer  extraordi¬ 
naire  Phil  Spector  as  they  did  to 
Iggy  Pop  or  the  New  York  Dolls. 

The  only  difference  being  that 
while  most  pop  songs  of  old 
dealt  with  love  and  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  being  a  teenager,  the 
Ramones  version  of  pop  music 
dealt  with  topics  ranging  from 
alienation,  desperation,  bore¬ 
dom,  drug  abuse  (or  a  lack  there¬ 
of),  the  death  and  decay  they  saw 
all  around  them  in  New  York, 
shock  treatment  therapy,  psy¬ 
chosis,  cretins,  pinheads,  and  all 
the  other  freaks  and  geeks  dis¬ 
carded  by  society.  The  Ramones 
embraced  and  championed  these 
things  because  they  too  felt  like 
outcasts  and  underdogs,  and  they 
did  it  in  a  way  that  poked  fun  at 
and  found  the  humor  in  all  types 
of  situations  and  scenarios.  The 
Ramones’  music  was  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  all  things  decadent,  fun, 
sleazy,  scary,  and  beautiful,  and 
often  all  at  the  same  time.  And 
yes,  there  were  plenty  of  songs 
about  true  love  and  romance, 
even  if  some  of  them  were  tales 
of  dysfunction.  The  fact  that 
there  was  humor  and  a  real  intel¬ 
ligence  lurking  under  the  surface 
of  their  seemingly  “crude”  music 
was  lost  on  many  people  who 
took  it  all  at  face  value. 

And  so  the  Ramones’  mixed 
celebration  of  the  pure  with  the 
profane  is  now,  finally,  once 
again  unleashed  upon  a  some¬ 
what  wiser,  more  informed 
record  buying  public.  All  the 
classics  are  here,  from 
“Bliztkrieg  Bop,”  “Beat  on  the 
Brat”  and  “Now  I  Wanna  Sniff 
Some  Glue”  from  Ramones,  to 
“Gimme  Gimme  Shock 
Treatment,”  “Oh  Oh  I  Love  Her 
So,”  “Suzy  Is  a  Headbanger,” 
and  “Pinhead”  from  Leave 
Home,  to  “Cretin  Hop,” 
“Rockaway  Beach,”  “Sheena  Is 
a  Punk  Rocker,”  and  “Teenage 


Lobotomy”  from  Rocket  To 
Russia,  to  “I  Just  Wanna  Have 
Something  to  Do,”  “I  Wanna  Be 
Sedated,”  “She’s  the  One,”  “I 
Want  You  Around,”  and 
“Rock’n’Roll  High  School” 
from  Road  to  Ruin.  All  the  gems 
that  first  hinted  at  the  enormous 
potential  the  band  had  are  repre¬ 
sented  here,  in  all  their  digitally 
remastered  and  repackaged 
glory.  Also  sprinkled  throughout 
the  four  CDs  are  several  of  the 
Ramones  excellent  covers  of 
several  60s  pop  classics,  includ¬ 
ing  “Let’s  Dance,”  “California 
Sun,”  “Do  You  Wanna  Dance?,” 
“Surfin’  Bird”  and  “Needles  and 
Pins.” 

The  CD  packaging  features  all 
of  the  original  artwork  from  the 
albums,  plus  new  liner  notes  on 
the  making  and  significance  of 
each  disc,  and  all  the  lyrics  are 
included  for  each  album.  Also, 
all  the  CDs  feature  bonus  tracks, 
including  a  full  live  set  recorded 
at  LA’s  famed  Roxy  nightclub, 
previously  unreleased  material, 
and  alternate  takes  and  mixes  of 
songs.  These  discs  are  a  must- 
have  for  any  Ramones  or  punk 
rock  fan,  and  are  definitely 
worth  checking  out  for  anyone 
who  knows  little  about  either. 
The  Ramones  weren’t  necessari¬ 
ly  the  first  punk  band,  as  many 
bestow  that  distinction  upon 
Iggy  Pop’s  first  band  the 
Stooges.  They  were  simply  the 
best.  They  kept  up  their  ethics  of 
unity,  passion,  professionalism 
and  persistence  until  the  very 
end,  when  they  retired  in  1996, 
while  inspiring  and  influencing 
countless  young  rockers  along 
the  way.  These  CDs  are  an 
unending  testament  to  the  spirit 
and  vision  of  a  band  and  musical 
form,  that  will  never  die.  And  so 
I  will  simply  close  by  saying 
“One-Chew-Tree-Faw!!!!  HEY- 
HO,  LET’S  GO!!” 

Joey  Ramone, 
1951-2001  Adios 
Amigo! 


The  Chapmans, 
Follow  Me , 
Pinecastle 
Records 

by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 

With  the  release  of  their 
new  CD,  Follow  Me  on  July 
17,  2001  The  Chapmans,  a 
family  band  from  Missouri, 
are  breaking  way  into  the 
bluegrass  circuit.  They  are 
nominated  this  year  at  the 
IBMA  for  “Emerging  Artist 
of  The  Year.”  Already,  The 
October  Bluegrass  Unlimited 
Radio  Charts  are  out  and 


Tori  Amos  rocks  Chicago 
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their  album  is  fifth  in  the 
country.  On  the  singles 
chart,  “Losing  Again”  is  up 
and  climbing  at  21  and 
“Follow  Me  To  Tennessee”  is 
25! 

The  Chapman’s  talent  as 
musicians  and  singers  blend 
quite  well  together  on  tear- 
jerking  songs  such  as, 
“Losing  Again,”  “My  Heart’s 
Bouquet,”  “No  Reason  To 
Stay”  and  “Don’t  Let  Me 
Cross  Over  (Love’s  Cheating 
Line).”  John,  the  eldest  son  at 
24,  uses  his  soulful,  skilled 
voice  on  lead  vocals  and  dis¬ 
plays  crisp,  strong  leads  on 
the  guitar,  while  Jeremy,  22, 
sings  tenor,  and  cranks  it  out 
on  the  mandolin.  Jason,  the 


youngest  at  18,  plays  the 
upright  bass  and  sings  bari¬ 
tone  and  Bill  ties  it  all  up,  the 


way  a  father  can,  on  the 
banjo  and  backup  vocals. 
John  sings  all  leads  except  on 
the  last  track,  “Trains  Make 
Me  Want  To  Say  Goodbye,” 
where  Jeremy  exhibits  and 


ventures  into  lead  vocals, 
while  also  co-writing  the 
song  with  James  Woolsey. 

Follow  Me,  also  show¬ 
cases  the  inspirational 
Christian  songs: 

“Grandpa’s  Walking 

Cane”  and  “Consider  the 
Lilies”.  They  also  show 
us  just  how  “bluegrass” 
they  are  with  “Old  Man 
In  The  Shanty”  and  “I’m 
Going  Back  To  Old 
Kentucky.”  Sam  Cooke’s 
“You  Send  Me”  is  superbly 
delivered. 

You  can  visit  their  web¬ 
site  at  www.chapmanfam- 
ilyband.com  and  check  out 
their  road  tour  and  what  is 
next  on  their  schedule. 
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Is  This  a  Sign  of  Change,  or  a  Sign  of  the  Times? 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 


I’ve  worked  on  the  Spectator 
staff  for  several  years  now.  In 
this  time,  I  have  been  asked  to 
provide  many  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  students  and  faculty.  I 
must  say,  though,  that  I’ve  never 
been  asked  to  provide  my  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  tour  guide  until  this 
semester. 

The  administration  has  mod¬ 
ified  the  LSF  building  to  be  a 
building  to  provide  for  student 
interests.  Student  clubs,  organi¬ 
zations,  activities,  and  various 
services  are  all  located  in  this 
building.  A  student  can  buy 
books,  study,-  relax,  watch  tele¬ 
vision,  eat  lunch,  exercise,  and 
do  research  all  in  the  same 
building.  Yet,  the  only  people 
who  know  where  all  of  these 
services  and  locations  are  locat¬ 
ed  are  the  administration.  I'm 
not  condemning  the  project  the 
administration  has  begun  in  this 
building,  just  the  decision  to 
postpone  the  completion  of  it. 
This  building  could  be  of  great 
service  to  students  on  campus, 
but  it  is  not,  only  because  of 
something  as  simple  as  placing 
signs  where  there  should  be 
signs. 

With  the  completion  of  the 
LSF  basement  renovations,  the 
Spectator’s  office,  along  with 
many  other  offices  important  to 


the  student  body,  was  moved 
into  the  new  area.  The  offices 
are  nice,  but  none  of  them  have 
room  numbers  or  signs  posted 
on  the  outside  of  the  doors  to 
tell  students  what  the  offices 
are. 

This  leaves  anyone  in  any  of 
these  offices  with  the  task  of 
providing  tours  to  inquiring  stu¬ 
dents  needing  to 
know  where  to  go. 

The  sad  fact, 
though,  is  that  half 
of  this  office  has  no 
idea  who  our  neigh¬ 
boring  offices 
belong  to  and  I’m 
sure  the  same  goes 
for  the  rest  of  the 
offices. 

While  rumor  has  it 
that  signs  have  been 
postponed  until  all 
offices  have  been 
assigned  to  clubs, 
one  must  wonder 
why  nothing  was 
done  for  the  offices 
that  were  assigned 
before  the  beginning 
of  the  semester. 

Both  the  Spectator's  office  and 
Student  Government's  office 
have  been  occupied  since  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  semes¬ 
ter  this  year,  yet  no  signs  have 
been  posted  to  tell  students  that 
they  are  in  the  right  spot  to  find 
them.  In  fact,  when  the 


Spectator  staff  has  taped  its 
signs  to  the  outside  of  the  door, 
they  were  tom  down  and  pre¬ 
sumably  thrown  away.  To  be 
blunt,  if  I  were  more  of  a  fiction 
writer,  I  could  come  up  with  a 
great  conspiracy  theory  to 
explain  why  the  administration 
would  not  want  students  to 
know  where  their  student  news- 
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paper  and  student  government 
offices  were.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  non-fiction  piece  of  writing  so 
I  will  digress. 

However,  the  point  is  that  two 
very  important  sources  for  stu¬ 
dent  information  have  been  hid¬ 
den  from  the  students.  While 


some  may  believe  that  this  is  an 
example  of  "growing  pains"  for 
the  LSF  building,  I  believe  it 
does  the  students  a  great  injus¬ 
tice.  For  example,  the  Spectator 
has  only  received  one  Letter  to 
the  Editor  since  its  move  into 
this  office.  Letters  to  the  Editor 
are  a  great  way  for  students  and 
faculty  alike  to  express  their 
opinions  about 
the  newspaper 
and  the  campus. 
The  Spectator 
received  and 
printed  many  of 
these  letters  last 
year,  but  has  for 
some  reason  fall¬ 
en  into  a  drought 
this  year.  The 
possibility  must 
be  considered  that 
many  of  these  let¬ 
ters  fell  short 
from  reaching  our 
door  because  our 
door  could  not  be 
found. 

I  would  also 
like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  some 
rooms  on  this  floor  do  have 
signs.  The  Fitness  Center, 
Study  Lounge,  Computer 
Lounge,  and  TV  Lounge  all 
have  signs  explaining  their 
function  to  students.  Of  course, 
a  college-level  adult  should  be 


of  computers  is  a  computer 
lounge  and  that  a  room  full  of 
exercise  equipment  is  a  fitness 
center.  Another  interesting  fact 
is  that  maintenance  areas  on  this 
floor  also  have  room  numbers 
assigned  and  posted  on  them.  If 
this  is  a  student  oriented  build¬ 
ing,  why  have  signs  with  a  room 
number  on  them  for  a  mainte¬ 
nance  room?  Why  would  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  know  the  room 
number  for  a  maintenance 
room?  I  do  understand  why 
there  is  a  need  for  these  rooms 
to  also  have  numbers  on  them, 
but  where  are  the  priorities? 
From  the  looks  of  things,  they 
are  not  with  the  student's  best 
interests. 

While  I  have  no  doubts  that 
there  will  eventually  be  room 
numbers  for  every  office  in  the 
basement  of  LSF,  I  do  have  to 
wonder  why  offices  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  student  body  were 
left  unnamed  and  rooms  that 
students  are  not  even  allowed  in 
have  been.  The  admin¬ 
istration  has  done  a 
great  service  t 
students  by 


able  to  declare  that  a  room  full 


remodeling 
LSF  to  become 
a  student 
union. 
However,  what 
good  is  a  service 
if  no  one  knows  how 
to  use  it? 


BROWN  BUCKS 


Cet  as  much  as  523,000*  In  (REE  COLLECE  MONEY 
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53,000  paid  each  year  in  college  tuition  (maximum  benefit  515,000). 
52,000  paid  each  year  in  student  loan  money  (maximum  benefit  58,000). 

UPS  will  repay  the  principal  loan  borrowed,  up  to  100% 

The  longer  you  stay,  the  more  we  ll  repay' 

That's  $23,000  In  Brown  Bucks! 

PACKAGE  HANDLERS 

Steady,  Part-Time  Jobs  •  $8. 50/hour 
Weekends  &  Holidays  OH  AND  Great  Benefits! 
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Students. ..pul  your  ATM  card  down! 
UPS  will  give  you  $500  before  12/51/01. 
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It's  EASY,  ask  your  campus  recruiter  how  when  you  join  UPS. 

HODGKINS 

l-SS  b  1-294  •  South  Suburbs  (79th  b  Willow  Springs  Rds ) 
To  Hodgkins  take  one  of  the  following  buses: 

11169  #  390  #391  #392  #395  #397  #833  #890 


Contact  Michelle  Murphy  at: 

708-387-4884  ext.1212 
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$300-$800  Scholarships 
Available  per  Semester! 


Looking  for  a  job  which  lets  you 
work  around  your  school  sched¬ 
ule?  We  have  several  part-time 
and  full-time  day  &  evening  posi¬ 
tions  paying  $7-$1 1/hr. 


We  offer  the  following: 
‘Scholarship  Money 
‘Flexible  Schedules 
‘Paid  Vacations/Holidays 
‘Optional  Saturdays 
*Health/Life/Dental/401  (k) 
‘Incentives/Raises 
*Supervisory/Mgt  Positions 
"On  Public  Transportation  Route 


1(888)801 -JOBS 

jobs@americallcorp.com 


Just  minutes  North  of  campus  in 
Michigan  City  Route  421  &  80/94! 
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First  Response: 


Jick  Tockert,  20,  Sophomore  Sarah  Dickens,  19,  Sophomore 


Do  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  government  was  justified  in 
the  way  they  responded  to  the 
September  11  attacks? 


Jason  McKinney,  24,  Junior 


Nancy  Edwards,  50,  Senior 


|Yes,  I  do  because  if  we  did¬ 
n't  respond  the  way  we  did, 
they  would  just  keep  hitting 
Is.  We  can’t  just  sit  here 
and  play  the  victim.  We 
|ave  to  stand  up  for  what  we 
Relieve  in  because  if  we  did¬ 
n't,  everyone  would  be  hit- 
ling  us  and  no  one  would  be 
;afe.” 


“Yes,  because  they  responded  in  a 
way  that  shows  they  were  ready  for 
action.  They  were  already  prepared 
to  protect  the  nation  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  action  against  terror¬ 
ists  and  sought  out  to  comfort  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  first 
time  everyone  looked  up  to  the 
government  and  what  they  were 
doing.” 


“Yes,  they  are  because  inno¬ 
cent  people  in  our  country 
were  attacked  for  no  reason.’ 


“Yes,  I  do  because  we  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  terrorist.  We  can’t  allow  our 
American  citizens  to  live  in  fear  of 
terrorism.” 


Patriotism  is  Not  a 
Fad 


By  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 


SEYE 


“If  you 
want  to  be 
real  patriot,  you  have 
be  a  patriot  seven 
ays  a  week.  There’s  a 
isis  in  America  every 
!$!in’  day.”  -  musi- 
ian/writer  Henry 
iOllins  while  addressing 
crowd  of  flag  wavers 
a  recent  Cleveland 
low 

Like  most  Americans,  I  too, 
s  shocked,  horrified  and 
ddened  by  the  tragic  events 
at  unfolded  before  our  collec- 
e  eyes  on  Sept.  11.  The 
feet  was  not  unlike  the  entire 
untry  having  a  mass  bad 
earn  that  none  of  us  have 
oke  up  from.  I  was  also 
oved  and  deeply  touched  by 
countless,  selfless  acts  of 
crifice  and  heroism  commit- 
i  as  police,  firefighters  and 
•untless  average  Americans 
:e  you  and  I  dedicated  them- 
lves  and  their  time  to  finding 
many  survivors  and  dead  as 
ssible,  without  concern  for 
emselves. 

But  I  feel  I  must  address  the 
crwhelmtng  surge  of  patrio- 
m  that  has  swept  over  the 
tintry  as  a  result  of  these 


despicable  acts.  First  of  all,  let 
me  just  say  I  am  truly  proud  to 
be  an  American  and,  for  the 
most  part,  1  believe  we  are  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the 
world.  Though  I  often  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  actions, 
both  past  and  present,  taken  by 
our  government,  whether  they 
be  Republicans  or  Democrats,  I 
feel  1  am  very  fortunate  and 
blessed  to  live  in  a  country  that 
affords  us  the  many  freedoms 
and  luxuries  that  so  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  world  must  go  with¬ 
out  everyday.  It  is  important  to 
not  take  these  tilings  for 
granted. 

And  I  believe  the  same  can 
be  said  for  patriotism.  It  seems 
to  me  that  whenever  a  major 
catastrophe  or  event  takes 
place,  all  of  a  sudden  the  flags 
are  unfurled  and  virtually 
everyone  and  his  or  her  broth¬ 
er  are  running  around  thump¬ 
ing  their  chests  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  how  great  we  are. 
Remember  the  Persian  Gulf 
War?  As  soon  as  whatever  cri¬ 
sis  or  military'  action  we  are 
involved  in  starts  to  taper  off 
and  die  down,  you  start  seeing 
less  and  less  flags  waving  until 
they  are  almost  invisible, 
except  for  outside  of  local 
businesses,  schools,  and  a 
handful  of  homes.  Then  we 
slowly  slip  back  into  our  9-to- 
5,  status  quo  comas,  thinking 
all  is,  once  again,  OK  and  that 
we  live  in  a  protective  bubble, 
selectively  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not 


believe  most 
Americans  are 
this  naive,  and  for 
those  who  are,  the 
events  of  Sept.  1 1  have  proved 
that  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case. 

And  remember  how  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  and  Senate,  sup¬ 
posedly  united  by  a  sense  of 
patriotic  duty,  pledged  to  work 


Troy  Tyler,  27,  Sophomore 


“Yes,  definitely.  I  think  they  should 
be  responding  more  harshly  because 
bin  Laden  and  his  people  obviously 
had  no  concern  for  human  life  what¬ 
soever,  just  for  their  own  beliefs.  I 
think  we  should  nuke  them  off  the 
planet.” 


together  and  put  aside  their 
partisan  differences  in  the 
wake  of  the  attacks?  Now  it  is 
simply  back  to  business  as 
usual  and  the  infighting,  bick¬ 
ering  and  mud-slinging 
continues. 

It  appears  as  if  our  patriotism 
and  love  for  our  countiy  can 
be,  at  times,  likened  to  just 
another  fad,  such  as  the  latest 
fashion  trend,  brand  name, 
music  group,  video  game, 
etc...,  that  is  saved  for  special, 
official  ceremonies,  sporting 
events,  or  the  local  American 
Legion  post.  Then,  when  an 
event  this  catastrophic  and  of 
this  magnitude  happens,  all  of 


a  sudden  the  flags  come 
out  and  we  start  parading  about 
because  it  is  cool  and  “hip”  to 
be  an  American  again.  Perhaps 
this  is  just  my  perception  of 
things  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
that  is  how  things  appear.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong.  But  for  me, 
it  is  always  cool  to  be  an 
American.  I  love  this  land  in 
which  I  was  bom.  I  love  its 
people,  and  I  give  thanks 
everyday  for  the  opportunities 
and  blessings  granted  to  me. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  gargan¬ 
tuan  American  flag  that  flies 
off  Highway  421  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Michigan  City,  just 
after  you  cross  the  1-94  over¬ 
pass.  It’s  right  between  Mino’s 
Restaurant  and  the  Comfort 
Inn.  The  flag  is  so  large  that 
one  can  see  it  as  he  or  she 
comes  up  over  a  large  hill  fur¬ 
ther  south  on  421 ,  coming 
from  the  campus.  Since  it  is  lit 
up  at  night  by  floodlights,  the 
flag  is  visible  from  the  top  of 
this  hill  (at  least  5  or  6  miles 
away),  even  in  the  dark,  gleam¬ 
ing  like  a  beacon  of  freedom 
and  hope.  And  it’s  always 
there,  365  days  a  year,  as  a  per¬ 
manent  reminder  of  how  fortu¬ 
nate  we  are  to  live  in  the 
U.S.A. 

While  I  feel  it  is  extremely 
important  to  stand  behind  our 
country  in  these  trying  times, 
or  any  time,  it  is  also  extreme¬ 
ly  important  to  remember  there 


are  those  in  America  for  whom 
the  “American  Dream”  is  a 
nightmare.  There  are  those  in 
our  own  backyard  who  live  in 
abject  poverty',  decay,  destitu¬ 
tion  and  violence,  that  must  go 
without  the  basic  comforts 
many  of  us  take  for  granted.  To 
them,  I  would  imagine  that 
even  the  United  States  does  not 
always  seem  so  great.  There 
are  also  those  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Afghanistan, 
Tibet,  and  China  who  have 
almost  no  freedoms  at  all,  and 
are  subjugated  to  countless  acts 
of  violence  and  brutality.  For 
many  of  them,  the  American 
Dream  is  a  concept  they  can 
only  truly  dream  about. 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  and 
wave  the  “Stars  and  Bars”  to 
show  our  love  and  respect  for 
this  great  land  of  ours,  we  need 
to  do  so  on  a  daily  basis.  We 
need  to  raise  the  flag  not  only 
on  cars,  houses  and  flagpoles, 
but  in  our  hearts  and  minds  as 
well.  We  must  wave  the  flag 
for  all  those  in  our  country 
who  are  the  “have-nots,”  not 
just  for  the  privileged,  fallen, 
or  glorified.  We  must  wave  the 
flag  for  those  all  over  the 
world  who  cannot  raise  their 
own,  as  a  beacon  of  hope  so 
they  will  not  despair  and  see 
that  someday,  they  too,  will 
hopefully  live  in  a  land 
free  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 
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Research  Opportunities  and 
Conferences  Provide  Invaluable 
Sources  for  Future  Development 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

The  undergraduate  college 
experience  is  one  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  look  back  upon  fondly 
after  graduation.  I  can  say  this 
because  I  find  myself  doing  it 
now.  Honestly,  one  of  the  best 
experiences  I  now  recognize  is 
my  work  in  research.  Standing 
out  most  evidently  is  my  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  Butler  University 
Undergraduate  Research 

Conference  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  it  has  helped  me  the 
most  in  Graduate  School. 
Editing  my  paper,  preparing  my 
presentation  and  speaking  in 
front  of  a  large  group  of  fellow 
students  and  professors;  the  trip 
to  Indy  was  insightful  and  help¬ 
ful. 

Speaking  individually,  the 
experience  helped  hone  my  writ¬ 
ing  skills  in  that  I  am  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  research  and  the  edit¬ 
ing  process.  The  fact  that  it  is 
easier  to  speak  in  front  of  larger 
and  diverse  audiences,  I  credit 
partially  to  this  one  experience. 
The  conference  and  the  trip  there 
were  simply  fun.  I  felt  great  sol¬ 
idarity  to  the  campus,  other  PNC 
students  in  attendance,  and  the 
students  and  faculty  present 
from  other  campuses.  Then, 
there  is  the  practical  angle  of  the 
experience:  it  looks  good  on  my 
resume  and  graduate  application. 
It’s  something  that  is  rarely  said, 
but  when  an  employer  or  a 
school  is  looking  at  your  creden¬ 
tials,  practical  skills  of  speaking 
and  research  stand  out  to  them. 
It  says  to  them,  “I  not  only  know 
how  to  speak,  but  I’ve  done  it.” 
And,  “I’ve  done  it  in  front  of  a 


large  group  of  people  who  are 
respected  students  and  profes¬ 
sors.”  Trust  me,  when  you’re 
twenty-two  and  looking  for  a 
good  job,  you  have  to  have  skills 
that  can  show  you  have  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  like  those  of 
others  who  have  had  longer  to 
develop  skills  such  as  speaking. 

Obviously,  I  am  a  big  fan  of 


the  undergraduate  conference 
scene  and  I  continue  to  be 
involved  in  it.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  the  word  out  about  it 
across  disciplines.  The  above  is 
just  my  experience,  but  I  think  it 
holds  true  for  many.  My  one 
regret  as  an  undergraduate  is  that 
I  only  attended  one  conference,  I 


got  busy  and  told  myself  that  one 
was  enough.  However,  it  is  not 
until  retrospection  that  I  see  this 
was  a  mistake.  Now,  I  feel  it 
would  be  informative  to  give 
readers  the  benefit  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  provide  information  so 
you  may  have  information  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  decide  for 
yourselves. 


Minerva,  an  undergraduate 
research  and  scholarship  group, 
was  started  a  few  years  ago  to 
help  facilitate  research  by  pro¬ 
viding  discussion  and  with 
added  membership,  to  take 
groups  to  conferences.  Starting 
soon,  they  will  be  posting  infor¬ 
mation  about  conferences 


around  campus.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  undergraduate  research, 
Minerva  may  be  a  place  to  begin. 
Particularly  informative  will  be 
the  flyers,  which  will  direct  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  kinds  of  conferences 
taking  place  locally  and  nation¬ 
ally.  For  more  information  about 


Minerva,  contact  Janusz 
Duzinkiewicz,  Assistant 

Professor  of  History,  at  ext. 
5523,  e-mail  him  at 
jaduzink@purduenc.com,  or 
stop  by  S-210A. 

Upcoming  conferences  for 
those  interested  in  undergraduate 
research  include  the  16th 


National  Conference  on 
Undergraduate  Research  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Whitewater  April  25-27,  2002, 
the  9th  National  Conference  of 
the  Council  on  Undergraduate 
Research  at  Connecticut  College 
in  New  London  June  19-22, 
2002,  and  the  Undergraduate 
Research  Posters  on  the  Hill 
April  18,  2002  in  Washington 
DC.  However,  the  poster  abstract 
deadline  is  Nov.  22  of  this  year. 

Local  Conferences,  such  as 
those  held  at  Valparaiso  and 
Butler  Universities,  are  not  yet 
scheduled,  but  most  are  slated  to 
take  place  in  mid-April. 

It  may  seem  that  such  events 
are  too  distant  to  be  concerned 
with  at  the  present  time,  but 
deadlines  and  research  abstracts 
are  fast  approaching.  Most 
deadlines  occur  between  Nov. 
and  Feb.  Interested  students 
should  start  thinking  about 
potential  topics  and  begin  part  of 
the  editing  process.  Tips  for 
those  who  would  begin  such  a 
task:  find  a  professor  who  would 
be  able  to  help  you  or  contact 
Minerva  about  such  resources. 

For  more  information  about 
research  opportunities  and  pro¬ 
grams,  contact  Minerva  or  the 
Council  on  Undergraduate 
Research  at  www.cur.org.  Speak 
to  your  individual  departments 
for  information  on  specific 
research  opportunities  at  PNC. 

Not  only  could  such  activity 
enrich  your  time  here  at  PNC,  it 
may  very  well  assist  you  in  vari¬ 
ous  and  multiple  ways  in  the 
future. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  SEARCHES 
by  Kristi  Brosmer,  Features  Editor 

It  will  soon  be  that  time  of  year  again  when  you  are  desperately  attempting  to  pinch  every  penny 
so  you  can  afford  school,  books,  and  still  be  able  to  live  life!  To  help  you  on  that  venture,  I  am 
offering  you  a  list  of  scholarship  information  from  off-campus  services.  They’re  all  easy,  fast,  and 
most  are  free  or  cheap  to  use. 

www.thegoodshopguide.com/scholarships/ 

This  site  has  several  links  (some  of  which  I  will  list  here)  to  help  you  find,  research,  and  apply  for 
scholarships,  grants,  and  free  money.  You  can  even  download  a  special  book,  How  to  Win 
Scholarships,  to  your  computer  for  more  information  through  the  link  on  the  web  site. 

www.fastweb.com 

I  have  personally  used  this  service  on  and  off  for  several  years.  It’s  packed  with  countless  schol¬ 
arships  that  are  filtered  for  your  specific  interests  and  career  goals.  By  just  using  the  service  you 
are  eligible  to  win  cash.  Initially  you  will  have  to  have  about  a  half-an-hour  to  insert  your  info  and 
then  every  relevant  scholarship  is  inserted  into  your  personal  account  at  fast  web.  Deadlines  and 
notifications  are  easily  e-mailed  to  you.  It’s  a  great  free  service  that  every  college  student  should 
look  into. 

www.scholarshipexperts.com 

Similar  to  Fastweb,  Scholarship  Experts  offers  a  filtering  and  research  service  for  $29.95  a  year. 
Fewer  scholarships  are  offered,  but  experts  can  assist  more  on  an  individual  level  than  those  at 
Fastweb.  If  you  have  the  extra  cash  and  need  extra  assistance  with  your  searches,  then  check  this 
site  out. 
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TRIO  2000 
Annual  Clothing 
Giveaway 


TRIO  2000  will  have  its  annual  PNC  clothing 
giveaway  Nov.  19  ,  and  20  in  the  LSF  lounge. 
The  purpose  of  this  event  is  to  enable  low 
income  students  and  their  families  to  select 
from  winter  clothing  for  the  upcoming  cold 
weather. 

We  are  looking  for  donations  of  new  or  gently 
used  clothing  including,  but  not  limited  to 
coats,  gloves  and  boots.  We  will  be  accepting 
clothing  donations  in  the  Student  Support 
Services  office  during  the  week  of  Nov.  12-16. 
We  also  welcome  any  retail  store  donations. 

Please  contact  Jan  Lanning  at  219-362-6347  or 
e-mail  jlanniOO@mail.purduenc.edu  or  see 
Chuck  Crone  in  Student  Support  Services 


Student  Government 
Works  on  Raising  Funds 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Since  the  last  report 
on  Student 

Government,  fund  rais¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  the 
group’s  meetings. 

Discussions  of  plans  for 
fundraisers  are  being 
made,  as  well  as  some 
plans  for  uses  of  the 
funds. 

The  fundraising 
Student  Government 
did  for  the  Sept.  11 
tragedy  will  be  sent  out 
to  a  charity  from  the 
PNC  campus.  Also, 
discussion  is  in  progress 
about  a  providing  a 
scoreboard  for  Hicks 
Field  on  campus. 

Perhaps  the  largest 
news  in  fundraising  is 


the  considerations  being 
made  to  hold  the  Gus 
Macker  Tournament  on 
campus.  PNC  would 
get  to  keep  72%  of  the 
proceeds  but  would  be 
responsible  for  purchas¬ 
ing  t-shirts  and  trophies. 
The  possibility  of 
charging  $2  or  $3  for 
parking  is  also  being 
considered. 

In  future  ideas  for 
fundraising,  selling 
mini  flags  at  home  bas¬ 
ketball  games  was  sug¬ 
gested.  It  has  also  been 
confirmed  that  Student 
Government  will  again 
sell  bags  of  candy  for 
Valentine’s  Day.  Also, 
this  year’s  Spring 
Dance  will  be  held  on 
April  5  at  Strongbow’s 
in  Valparaiso.  Other 
ideas  for  fundraisers 


will  be  brought  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nov.  6  meeting. 

Dead  Week  festivity 
planning  is  also  under¬ 
way.  Student 

Government  is  once 
again  planning  on  con¬ 
tinuing  its  tradition  of 
providing  food  and 
entertainment  to  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  week 
before  finals.  This  year. 
Student  Government 
plans  to  have  karaoke 
on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  snacks  on 
Tuesday  and 

Wednesday.  All  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  join 
in  the  fun. 

Regarding  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Student 
Government  them¬ 
selves,  Representative 
Ed  Falbe  has  resigned 
form  his  position  for 


personal  reasons.  His 
replacement  is  Colleen 
Kidwell.  Each  repre¬ 
sentative  has  been 
assigned  to  chair  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  will  handle 
campus  events  and 
Student  Government 
tasks  such  as  elections 
and  the  Honors 
Convocation.  For  a  list 
of  these  committee 
assignments  contact 
Student  Government. 

Student  Government 
meetings  are  held 
every  Wednesday 
evening  from  5:30 
pm  to  6:30  pm.  For 
more  details,  contact 
Student 
Government  in 
LSF  61,  ext. 
5330  or  email 
stugov@pur- 
duenc.edu 
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Dr.  Rose  Follows  Modern  Crime 
and  Classic  Literature  Closely 


by  Chris  Baros 
EditQr  in  Chief 

Students  and  admirers  Qf  Dr. 

Jane  Rose  will  get  the  chance  to 
follow  her  closely  during  a  fac¬ 
ulty  research  presentation  titled 
“The  Evil  Stalker  and  His  Victim 
in  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  A  Long 
Fatal  Love  Chase.”  The  presen¬ 
tation  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  14  from  4:30 
pm  to  5:30  pm  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall. 

Rose’s  presentation  will  focus 
on  a  research  paper  she  wrote  on 
how  Alcott  depicts  the  contem¬ 
porary  crime  of  stalking  in  her 
book.  According  to  Rose,  the 
plot  of  the  book  concerns  Philip 
Tempest  who  tricks  Rosamond 
Bivian  into  a  phony  marriage 
(the  marriage  could  not  be  legal 
because  Tempest  was  already 
married).  When  Bivian  discov¬ 
ers  the  truth,  she  flees  from 
Tempest.  The  rest  of  the  book 
focuses  on  Tempest’s  stalking  of 
Bivian. 

“Alcott  provides  a  feminist  cri¬ 
tique  on  the  limited  options  for 
women,”  Rose  points  out.  “My 


paper  argues  that  Louisa  May  Alcott 
captures  the  contemporary  crime  of 
stalking  and  at  the  same  time  she 
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Dr.  Rose  will  discuss  the  crime  of  stalking  in 
Alcott’s  A  Long  Fatal  Love  Chase. 

launches  a  feminist  critique  of  a  cul¬ 
ture  that  treats  women  like  property, 
denies  them  legal  rights  and  lucra¬ 


tive  professional  opportunities,  and 
offers  no  laws,  support  networks, 
and  social  agencies  to  assist  them.” 
In  Rose’s  paper,  she  defines 
stalking  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  stalker.  She  uses 
psychology  to  analyze 
Tempest  as  a  stalker  and 
Bivian  as  his  victim.  Rose 
also  cites  some  celebrity 
cases  to  show  that  stalking 
has  become  more  prevalent 
recently. 

According  to  Rose,  “The 
crime  of  stalking  has 
become  more  prevalent 
even  though  we  have  anti¬ 
stalking  laws  today  that 
may  not  be  effective  in 
protecting  the  targets  of 
stalkers.” 

Rose  explained  she  first 
picked  up  the  book  for  fun 
but  then  decided  to  teach 
it  in  her  American  Novel 
class  because  it  differed 
from  Alcott’s  Little 
Women. 

For  more  details  on  the 
presentation,  contact  Debbie 
Nielson  at  ext.  5332  or  email  at 
debbien@purduenc.edu 


OUT  2000  Speaks 
OUT  LOUD 


by  Jessica  Lowry 
News  Editor 

The  student  organization 
formerly  known  as  OUT 
2000  underwent  a  make 
over  this  summer.  While  it 
is  still  a  gay  campus 
alliance  club,  there  have 
been  a  few  changes. 

Jason  McKinney  was 
elected  president,  a  posi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by 
Elaine  Gee.  McKinney, 
who  has  been  involved 
with  the  organization  for 
two  years,  said,  “I  was  kind 
of  drafted  into  being  presi¬ 
dent,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
pretty  much  as  I  had 
expected  it  to  be.” 

The  name  of  the  club  also 
had  a  make  over. 
McKinney  decided  to 
change  OUT  2000,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  a  more 
accurate  OUTLOUD. 
McKinney  said  that  he 
wanted  to  keep  the  word 
“out”  in  the  name  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  club’s  reason  for 
existence. 

The  mission  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  still  the  same  as 


it  has  always  been. 
McKinney  said,  “Our 
meetings  are  a  chance  for 
people  to  get  together  and 
talk  and  to  provide  a  sup¬ 
porting  environment  for 
people  to  talk.” 

The  meetings  are  held 
every  Wednesday  at  noon 
in  LSF-60.  McKinney 
said,  “The  meetings  usual¬ 
ly  last  about  an  hour,  so 
you  can  bring  a  lunch  or 
just  yourself.” 

Also  keeping  with  the 
organizations  tradition, 
“movie  nights”  are  still 
being  held.  The  films  that 
are  shown  all  have  gay  and 
lesbian  themes,  which  help 
people  to  understand, 
accept,  and  live  with  gay 
and  lesbian  issues. 

There  is  currently  no 
schedule  for  what  films 
are  to  be  shown. 
However,  there  will  be  a 
movie  shown  every 
Wednesday  night  at  7 
p.m.  in  S-238.  There  is 
no  cost  to  attend  and 
like  OUTLOUD  meet¬ 
ings,  the  films  are  open 
to  the  public. 


Do  you 
want 
cash  for 
those 
books  you  won’t  be 
using  after  this 
semester? 

Place  a  classified  ad  with  the  Spectator  and 
find  out  if  any  one  would  like  to  buy  your 
books!  Simply  contact  the  Spectator  by 
November  24  and  provide  us  with  some 
basic  information  and  we  will  run  your  ad  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Spectator  this  semes¬ 
ter.  Information  needed  for  the  ad  will 
include  the  books  you  would  like  to  sell,  the 
lowest  price  you  will  accept  for  each  book, 
and  how  any  one  interested  can  reach  you 
(email  address  or  phone  number). 

Act  now  because  space  is  limited.  Contact 
the  Spectator  at  ext  5442  or  email  us  at 
spectator@purduenc.edu. 

The  Spectator  will  only  be  responsible  for 
the  placement  of  the  advertisement. 

Parties  involved  with  the  buying  and  selling 
of  textbooks  must  handle  the  transaction  on 
their  own  terms. 


Musical  Storyteller  Moonlights  at  PNC 


by  Martina  Niemann 
Staff  Writer 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  12, 

David  Harris  will  be  perform¬ 
ing  songs  from  his  critically 
acclaimed  new  album  Moonlit 
in  the  LSF  Cafeteria  at  noon. 

Harris  has  performed  all  over 
the  country  on  college  campus¬ 
es  and  in  clubs  for  more  than 
ten  years.  His  newest  record¬ 
ing  has  gotten  rave  reviews. 
“Songwriting  and  performing 
talent  at  this  level  should  not 
be  overlooked  ...  David’s 
vocals  are  rich,  emotional,  and 
convincing...  his  songs  always 
contain  sophistication  and  sub¬ 
tlety,”  statps  Music  Connection 
Magazine. 

According  to  Harris’  biogra¬ 
phy  on  his  website, 
www.davidharris.com,  “David 
Harris  writes  wonderful  songs! 
He  is  a  masterful  storyteller, 
with  a  passion  for  words  and 
music,  who  weaves  prose  and 
poetry  into  compelling  tales. 


Sharp,  literate,  poignant,  some¬ 
times  amusing,  always  heart- 


David  Harris  performs  songs  from  his  new 
album  at  PNC  on  Nov.  12  (AP  Photo) 


writing  about  romance  or  poli¬ 
tics,  the  society  or  the  environ¬ 
ment,  spirituality 
or  modem  wants, 
he  captures 
images  and  ideas 
which  evoke  in 
us  a  sense  of  ‘lis¬ 
tening’  to  a  great 
book.  Musically, 
he  has  forged  a 
compelling  style 
of  guitar  playing 
in  which  he  uti¬ 
lizes  altered  and 
open  tunings  to 
create  rich,  mys¬ 
tic  harmonies. 
His  voice  is 
warm  and  inti- ' 
mate,  yet  power¬ 
ful.” 

I  know  I  am 
looking  forward 
to  his  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  I’m 


felt,  David  creates  vivid  por¬ 
traits  of  people’s  lives  and 
dreams  in  song.  Whether  he  is 


sure  many  others  are  also.  So 
mark  your  calendars  for  Nov. 
12  at  noon! 


SPRING  BREAK  INSANITY! 

WWW.INTER-CAMPUS.COM  OR  CALL  1-800-327-6013 
GUARANTEED  LOWEST  PRICES!  WE’RE  THE  BEST  -  FORGET  THE 
REST!  FIFTEEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE!  WE  HAVE  THE  HOTTEST  DESTI¬ 
NATIONS,  PARTIES  AND  HOTELS ! 

WANTED:  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS,  EARN  TOP  $$, 
FREE  TRIPS  AND  BUILD  YOU  RESUME! 
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Panther’s  Begin 
Season  with 
Upsets 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  Panther’s  basketball  season 
has  begunf  with  two  major  upsets 
at  the  YMCA/Memorial  Health 
Systems  Fall  Classic  at  Bethel 


College’s  Wiekamp  Center  on 
Nov.  3. 

The  first  of  these  upsets  was  a 
loss  to  Bethel  College  in  the  sea¬ 
son  opener.  The  Bethel  team 
nailed  11 -of- 18  3-point  attempts  in 
their  72-point  first  half.  Falling 
behind  72-45  by  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  the  Panther’s  never  managed 
to  close  the  gap  by  the  end  of  the 
second. 

The  final  score  was  Bethel  119, 
Panthers  68  with  Jamie  Smith  lead¬ 
ing  the  Panthers  in  points  with  21. 


The  Panther’s  second  game  of 
the  night  against  Indiana 
University-South  Bend  began  with 
a  more  promising  outlook  than  the 
Bethel  upset.  But  the  Panthers 
could  not  hold  on  to  their  lead  as 
IUSB  landed  6-of-ll  3-pointers 
and  created  a  16- 
point  lead  by  the 
end  of  the  first 
half.  Also  hin¬ 
dering  the 
Panther’s  was  a 
total  of  28 
turnovers  and  31 
fouls. 

Despite  Jon 
Hills’  16-point 
effort,  the 
Panther’s 
wound  up  los¬ 
ing  the  game  100-59  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  night  with  a  season 
record  of  0-2.  Panther’s  coach 
Farry  Blake  said,  “We  found 
out  we  aren’t  quite  ready  to 
compete  with  the  likes  of 
Bethel  and  IUSB  just  yet.  Our 
weakness  right  now  is  quick¬ 
ness  and  you  are  probably 
going  to  come  out  on  the  short 
end  most  of  the  time  if  you 
can’t  stop  your  opponent.” 

Box  scores  and  quote  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 


PNC  Baseball  Team  Has 
Fall  Exhibitions 


By  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

On  Oct.  20,  2001  the  PNC 
Panthers  baseball  team  offi¬ 
cially  started  and  ended  their 
fall  exhibition  schedule  at 
Grace  College.  The  home  and 
away  doubleheader  series  with 
Grace  College  was 
originally  slated  to 
occur  Oct.  13  at 
PNC,  but  was  can¬ 
celled  due  to  rain. 

PNC  lost  both 
games,  6-5  and  8-5. 

The  final  scores  did 
not  do  justice  to  the 
actual  playing  on 
the  field  justice.  It 
was  noticed  that 
there  was  marked 
improvement  from 
last  year. 

Although  the  first 
games  score  ended 
up  6-5,  the  inexperienced 
Panthers  fought  the  whole 
game.  Until  the  bottom  half  of 
the  second,  PNC  held  the  lead 
behind  the  strong  pitching  of 
freshman  Nick  Hensley.  After 
a  rocky  start,  Hensley  settled 
down  and  tossed  six  solid 
innings  while  giving  up  five 
runs.  Senior  Shaun 

Wishnevski  helped  lead  the 


way,  going  4  for  4  with  3  runs 
batted  in,  2  stolen  bases  and 
scored  one  run.  Freshmen 
Mike  Crowley  and  Hank 
Curry  combined  for  3  hits, 
scored  4  runs  and  had  2  stolen 
bases.  Adding  2  RBI’s  to  the 
Panther  offense  was  Andy 
Newton,  also  a  freshmen. 


In  the  second  game,  senior 
Jordan  DeHaven  crushed  a 
home  run  to  give  the  Panther’s 
a  2-0  lead.  PNC  couldn’t  man¬ 
age  to  hold  on  to  the  lead. 
Ken  Huffmaster,  sophomore, 
pitched  his  first  game,  going  5 
innings,  while  giving  up  8  runs 
on  9  hits.  Freshman  Seth 
Keyser  and  Newton  each 
pitched  a  scoreless  inning  of 


relief.  DeHaven  finished  up 
with  3  RBI’s  on  the  long 
homerun  and  a  sacrifice  fly. 

All  in  all,  the  exhibition 
games  were  a  major  plus  for 
the  players  and  the  coaches.  It 
gave  the  players  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  get  out  of  practice  mode 
and  a  chance  to  feel  real  game 
situations,  especially  being 
such  a  young  team.  The 
games  allow  team  chemistry  to 
form,  which  happens  much 
faster  during  games  than  it 
does  on  the  practice  field. 
Players  are  able  to  find  a  cer¬ 
tain  comfort  level  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  succeed. 

Coaches  can  evaluate  play¬ 
ers,  and  see  where  improve¬ 
ments  need  to  be  made.  The 
two-game  set  permitted  new 
Coaches  Ryan  Brown  and 
Terry  Busse  to  judge  and  see 
where  the  team  is  at,  both 
mentally  and  physically. 

The  Panthers  did  better  than 
expected,  according  to  Brown, 
especially  in  the  pitching  and 
base  running  aspects  of  the 
game. 

While  making  a  few  mis¬ 
takes,  they  never  let  the 
Fancers  capitalize  on  their 
errors,  which  is  a  good 
omen  for  their  upcoming 
season. 


Players  of  the  PNC  Panther's  Baseball 
team  remain  in  good  spirits  after  their 
game  with  Grace  College  (Photo 
Provided/John  Coggins) 


Arzola  Helps 


Launch 


New  Program 


By  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

When  coach  Gil  Arzola  leads 
the  PNC  Panthers  Women’s 
Softball  Team  on  the  field  this 
spring,  it  will  mark  something 
new  here  on  campus:  a  women’s 
softball 
team. 

For  now, 
the  softball 
team  will  be 
playing  on  a 
club  level. 

This  means 
they  will  be 
competing 
against 
other  col¬ 
leges,  but 
will  have  no 
governing 
body  over¬ 
seeing  them, 
or  no 
chance  at 
postseason 
play.  If  all  goes  well,  not  only 
will  PNC  have  its  first  women’s 
softball  team,  but  its  first  NAIA 
sanctioned  PNC  women’s  ath¬ 
letic  team.  “It  is  my  hope  that 
next  season,  not  this  spring 
coming,  but  in  a  year,  we  will 
be  in  the  NAIA,”  said  Arzola. 

Faunching  sports  into  athletic 
programs  isn’t  the  easiest  task 
but  at  least  Arzola  has  some 


experience  in  doing  so.  “The 
good  thing  is,  I’ve  had  some 
experience.  I  started  South 
Central’s  program.  They  didn’t 
have  a  softball  program.  So 
that  was  kind  of  on-the-job 
training,”  states  Arzola. 

In  the  first  year  college 


coach’s  mind,  there  are  big  fac¬ 
tors  in  building  the  program 
here  at  PNC.  Factors  include 
having  a  quality,  well-coached 
team  out  on  the  field  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  players  get  all  they 
need  coaching  wise  and  equip¬ 
ment  wise.  Next  is  making 
sure  the  press  knows  that  the 
softball  team  is  here. 

There  is  only  one  sure-fire 


way  to  get  a  program  up  and 
running  quickly,  and  that  is  by 
winning.  “If  we  provide  a  good 
quality  team  and  we  start  to 
win,  which  is  our  goal,  it  will 
all  build  on  itself.  Hopefully 
that  will  attract  more  kids  and 
we  can  just  keep  building  on 
that,”  noted  Arzola. 

After  starting  the 
softball  program  at 
South  Central  High 
School  and  spend¬ 
ing  five  years  there, 
he  has  spent  the  last 
three  years  at 
Wheeler  High 
School  before  com¬ 
ing  here  to  PNC. 

Coaching  in  this 
area  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Arzola  is 
knowledgeable 
when  it  comes  to 
local  talent. 

Commenting  on 
this,  Arzola  stat- 
ed,”(I  have)  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  local 
talent  because  I’ve  been  doing 
this  so  long.  I’ve  seen  their 
names  (PNC  players)  as  they 
have  been  growing  up.  I  either 
know  of  them,  played  against 
them,  or  know  the  coaches  who 
have  coached  them.” 

Having  a  softball  team  at 
PNC  will  give  many  softball 
players  a  chance  to  play  close  to 


home,  rather  then  going  else¬ 
where  to  play,  or  simply  not 
playing  at  all.  Arzola  hopes, 
“That  this  becomes  a  place 
where  kids,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son  don’t  want  to  go  away  from 
home,  come  here  to  play  ball.” 

Softball  players  that  end  up 


coming  here  can  now  continue 
their  athletic  careers  at  the  col¬ 
legiate  level.  For  many,  their 
competitive  spark  doesn’t 
diminish.  “They  can’t  stop 
competing,  they  just  love  to 
compete.  I  want  to  give  them  a 
place  where  they  can  compete 
and  have  a  good  time. ..there’s 
nothing  better  than  playing 
ball,”  admits  Arzola. 


The  softball  team  participated 
in  a  doubleheader  exhibition 
earlier  this  fall  against  Grace 
College  and  played  extremely 
well,  especially  considering 
they  have  only  practiced  togeth¬ 
er  three  times  as  a  team.  Arzola 
was  “very  happy”  with  the 

team’s  play  and 
said  they  were 
“very  motivated, 
aggressive  and  just 
really  seemed  to 
enjoy  playing.” 

“We  hung  tough 
with  Grace,  the 
first  game  we 
could  have  won. 
We  are  talking 
about  a  team  that 
only  practiced 
three  times  and 
went  to  a  college 
who  had  a  full  fall 
schedule  and 
almost  took  the 
game  from  them. 
I’m  very  encour¬ 
aged,”  Arzola  stated. 

Everything  is  pointing  up  for 
the  program  here  at  PNC. 

While  the  team  is  doing  well, 
there  is  still  something  that 
Arzola  knows  is  here,  that  has¬ 
n’t  shown  up  yet,  “I  really  think 
there  are  kids  out  there  in  these 
halls  that  we  don’t  even  know 
about  yet.  We  just  have  to  find 
them.” 


Coach  Arzola  gives  the  team  a  pre-game  pep  talk 
(Photo  Provided/John  Coggins) 


PNC’s  Women’s  softball  team  stretches  before  the  game 
(Photo  Provided/John  Coggins) 
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Depression  Dialogue  Calls  For  Awareness  and  Change 


College  offers  new  experiences 
and  challenges.  This  can  be 
exciting-  it  can  also  be  stressful 
and  make  you,  or  someone  you 
know,  feel  sad.  But  when  “the 
blues”  last  for  weeks,  or  interfere 
with  academic  or  social  func¬ 
tioning,  it  may  be  clinical 
depression.  Clinical  depression 
is  a  common,  frequently  unrec¬ 
ognized  illness  that  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  treated. 

What  Is  Clinical  Depression? 

Clinical  depression  can  affect 
your  body,  mood,  thoughts,  and 
behavior.  It  can  change  your  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  how  you  feel  and 
think  about  things,  your  ability 
to  work  and  study,  and  how  you 
interact  with  people. 

Clinical  depression  is  not  a 
passing  mood,  a  sign  of  personal 
weakness  or  a  condition  that  can 
be  willed  away.  Clinically 
depressed  people  cannot  “pull 
themselves  together”  and  get 
better. 

A  mental  health  professional  or 
certain  health  care  providers  can 
successfully  treat  depression. 
With  the  right  treatment,  80  per¬ 
cent  of  those  who  seek  help  get 
better.  And  many  people  begin 
to  feel  better  in  just  a  few  weeks. 
Types  of  Depressive  Illnesses 
Depressive  illnesses  come  in 
different  forms.  The  following 
are  general  descriptions  of  the 
three  most  individual,  the  num¬ 
ber,  severity,  and  duration  of 
symptoms  will  vary. 

Major  depression  is  manifested 
by  a  combination  of  symptoms 
that  interfere  with  your  ability  to 
work  sleep,  eat,  and  enjoy  once 
pleasurable  activities.  These 
impairing  episodes  of  depression 
can  occur  once,  twice,  or  several 
times  in  a  lifetime. 

Symptoms  of  Major  Depression 

*  Sadness,  anxiety,  or  “empty” 
feelings 

*  Decreased  energy,  fatigue, 
being  “slowed  down” 

*  Loss  of  interest  or  pleasure  in 
usual  activities 

*  Sleep  disturbances  (insomnia, 
oversleeping,  or  waking  much 
earlier  than  usual) 

*  Appetite  and  weight  changes 
(either  loss  or  gain) 

*  Feelings  of  hopelessness,  guilt, 
and  worthlessness 

*  Thoughts  of  death  or  suicide, 
or  suicide  attempts 

*  Difficulty  concentrating,  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  or  remembering 

*  Irritability  or  excessive  crying 

*  Chronic  aches  and  pains  not 
explained  by  another  physical 
condition 

A  less  intense  type  of  depres¬ 
sion,  dysthymia,  involves  long¬ 
term,  chronic  symptoms  that  are 
less  severe,  but  keep  you  from 
functioning  at  your  full  ability 
and  from  feeling  well. 

In  bipolar  illness  (also  known 
as  manic-depressive  illness), 
cycles  of  depression  alternate 
with  cycles  of  elation  and 
increased  activity,  known  as 
mania. 

How  to  Recognize  Depression 

The  first  step  in  defeating 
depression  is  recognizing  it.  It  s 


normal  to  have  some  signs  of 
depression  some  of  the  time. 
However,  five  or  more  symp¬ 
toms  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  or 
noticeable  changes  in  usual 
functioning,  are  all  factors  that 
should  be  evaluated  by  a  mental 
health  professional.  Remember, 
people  who  are  depressed  may 
not  be  thinking  clearly  and  may 
need  help  to  get  help. 

What  Causes  Depression? 

The  causes  of  depression  are 
complex.  Very  often  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  genetic,  psychological 
and  environmental  factors  is 
involved  in  the  onset  of  clinical 
depression.  At  times,  however, 
depression  occurs  for  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason.  Regardless  of  the 
cause,  depression  is  almost 
always  treatable. 

Family  History-  Depression 
often  runs  in  families,  which 
usually  means  that  some,  but  not 
all,  family  members  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  develop  the  illness.  On 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  family  history 
also  develop  depression. 

Stress-  Psychological  and 
environmental  stressors  can 
contribute  to  a  depressive 
episode,  though  individu¬ 
als  react  differently  to  life 
events  and  experiences. 

In  coping  with  stress, 
some  people  find  writing  in  a 
journal,  exercising,  or  talking 
with  friends  helpful.  But  in  clin¬ 
ical  depression  you  need  some 
form  of  treatment  (usually  med¬ 
ication  or  short-term  psychother¬ 
apy)  to  start  feeling  better  soon. 

College  and  Stress 

Common  stressors  in  college 
life  include: 

*  Greater  academic  demands 

*  Being  on  your  own  in  a  new 
environment 

*  Changes  in  family  relations 

*  Financial  responsibilities 

*  Changes  in  your  social  life 

*  Exposure  to  new  people,  ideas, 
and  temptations 

*  Awareness  of  your  sexual  iden¬ 
tity  and  orientation 

*  Preparing  for  life  after  gradua¬ 
tion 

Psychological  make-up  can 
also  play  a  role  in  vulnerability 
to  depression.  People  who  have 
low  self-esteem,  who  consistent¬ 
ly  view  themselves  and  the 
world  with  pessimism,  or  are 
readily  overwhelmed  by  stress 
may  be  especially  prone  to 
depression. 

Bipolar  Disorder  (Manic 
Depression) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  bipolar 
disorder  is  a  type  of  depressive 
illness  that  involves  mood 
swings  that  go  from  periods  of 
depression  to  periods  of  being 
overly  “up”  and  irritable. 
Sometimes  the  mood  swings  are 
dramatic  or  rapid,  but  most  often 
they  occur  gradually,  over  sever¬ 
al  weeks.  The  “up”  or  manic 
phase  can  include  increased 
energy  and  activity,  insomnia, 
grandiose  notions  and  impulsive 
or  reckless  behavior,  including 
sexual  promiscuity. 

Medication  usually  is  effective 


in  controlling  manic  symptoms 
and  preventing  the  recurrence  or 
both  manic  and  depressive 
episodes. 

Suicide 

Thoughts  of  death  or  suicide 
are  usually  signs  of  severe 
depression.  “If  you’re  feeling 
like  you  can’t  cope  anymore,  or 
that  life  isn’t  worth  living,  get 
help,”  advised  Darrel,  a  student 
who  tried  to  kill  himself  during 
his  freshman  year.  “Talking  to  a 
professional  can  get  you  past 
those  intense  feelings  and  save 
your  life.” 

Suicidal  feelings,  impulses,  or 
behaviors  always  should  be 
taken  seriously.  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  hurting  or  killing  your¬ 
self,  SEEK  HELP  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY.  Contact  someone  you 
trust  to  help  you:  a  good  friend, 
academic  or  resistant  adviser,  or: 

*  Staff  at  the  student  health  or 
counseling  center 

*  A  professor,  coach,  or  adviser 
*  A  local 


suicide  or 
emergency  hotline  (get  the 
phone  number  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  operator  or  directory) 

*  A  hospital  or  emergency  room 

*  Call  911 

If  someone  you  know  has 
thoughts  about  suicide,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  help  him  or  her  get 
professional  help.  “I’m  back 
from  the  edge,”  Darrel  contin¬ 
ued.  “Now  that  I’ve  gotten  some 
treatment,  I  know  how  to  keep 
from  being  out  there  again.” 

Depression  and  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drugs 

A  lot  of  depressed  people, 
especially  teenagers,  also  have 
problems  with  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  (Alcohol  is  a  drug,  too.) 
Sometimes  the  depression  comes 
first  and  people  try  drugs  as  a 
way  to  escape  it.  (In  the  long 
run,  drugs  or  alcohol  just  make 
things  worse!)  Other  times  the 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use  comes 
first,  and  depression  is  caused 
by: 

*  The  drug  itself 

*  Withdrawal  from  it,  or 

*  The  problems  that  substance 
use  causes. 

And  sometimes  you  can’t  tell 
which  came  first...  the  important 
point  is  that  when  you  have  both 
of  these  problems,  the  sooner 
you  get  treatment,  the  better. 

Getting  Help-  Treatment 
Works 

If  you  think  you  might  be 
depressed,  discuss  this  with  a 
qualified  health  care  or  mental 
health  professional  that  can  eval¬ 
uate  your  concerns.  Bring  along 
an  understanding  friend  for  sup¬ 
port  if  you  are  hesitant  or  anx¬ 
ious  about  the  appointment. 


Several  effective  treatments  for 
depression  are  available  and  can 
provide  relief  from  symptoms  in 
just  a  few  weeks.  The  most 
commonly  used  treatments  are 
psychotherapy,  antidepressant 
medication,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Which  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  an  individual  depends 
on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
depression. 

Sharing  your  preferences  and 
concerns  with  your  treatment 
provider  helps  determine  the 
course  of  treatment.  Certain 
types  of  psychotherapy,  particu¬ 
larly  cognitive  behavioral  thera¬ 
py,  can  help  resolve  the  psycho¬ 
logical  or  interpersonal  problems 
that  contribute  to,  or  result  from, 
the  illness.  Antidepressant  med¬ 
ications  relieve  the  physical  and 
mood  symptoms  of  depression 
are  not  habit-forming.  In  severe 
depression,  medication  is  usual¬ 
ly  required. 

Individuals  respond  differently 
to  treatment.  If  you  don’t  start 
feeling  better  after  several 
weeks,  talk  to  the  professional 
you  are  seeing  about  trying  other 
treatments  or  getting  a  second 
opinion. 

Making  a  Decision 

Don’t  let  fear  of  what  others 
might  say  or  think  stop  you 
from  doing  what’s  best  for  you. 
Parents  and  friends  may  under¬ 
stand  more  than  you  think  they 
might,  and  they  certainly  want 
you  to  feel  better. 

Help  Yourself:  Be  an  Informed 
Consumer 

Don’t  give  in  to  negative  think¬ 
ing.  Depression  can  make  you 
feel  exhausted,  worthless,  help¬ 
less  and  hopeless,  making  some 
people  want  to  give  up. 
Remember,  these  negative  views 
are  part  of  the  depression,  and 
will  fade  as  treatment  takes 
effect. 

Take  an  active  role  in  getting 
better.  Make  the  most  of  the 
help  available  by  being  actively 
involved  in  your  treatment  and 
by  working  with  a  qualified  ther¬ 
apist  or  doctor.  Once  in  treat¬ 
ment,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  in  order  to  understand  your 
illness  and  the  way  treatment 
works.  And,  if  you  don’t  start 
feeling  better  in  a  few  weeks, 
speak  with  the  professional  you 
are  seeing  about  new  approach¬ 
es. 

Be  good  to  yourself  while 
you’re  getting  well.  Along  with 
professional  help,  there  are  sim¬ 
ple  things  you  can  do  to  help 
yourself  to  get  better,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  participating  in  a  support 
group,  spending  time  with  other 
people,  or  taking  part  in  activi¬ 
ties,  exercise,  or  hobbies.  Just 
don’t  overdo  it  and  don’t  set  big 
goals  for  yourself.  The  health 
care  professional  you  are  seeing 
may  suggest  useful  books  to  read 
and  other  self-help  strategies. 

Helping  a  Depressed  Friend 

The  best  thing  to  do  for  a 
depressed  friend  is  to  help  him 
or  her  get  treatment.  This  may 
involve  encouraging  the  person 
to  seek  professional  help  or  stay 
in  treatment  once  it  is  begun. 


The  next  best  thing  is  to  offer 
emotional  support.  This 
involves  understanding, 

patience,  affection,  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Engage  the  depressed 
person  in  conversation  or  activi¬ 
ties  and  be  gently  insistent  if  you 
meet  with  resistance.  Remind 
that  person  that  with  time  and 
help,  he  or  she  will  feel  better. 

Helpful  Resources 

The  professionals  at  a  student 
health  center  or  counseling  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Resident  Adviser  in 
your  dorm,  your  family  health 
care  provider,  and  your  clergy 
can  be  helpful  resources  for  get¬ 
ting  treatment.  You  also  might 
contact  any  of  the  following 
organizations  in  your  area  for 
mental  health  services  or  refer¬ 
rals: 

*  A  community  mental  health 
agency 

*  A  hospital  psychiatric  outpa¬ 
tient  department  or  clinic 

*  A  private  or  nonprofit  counsel¬ 
ing  center 

*  Your  local  Mental  Health 
Association 

The  telephone  directory  or 
information  operator  at  your 
school  or  in  your  community,  or 
a  local  hotline,  should  have  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  for  these  and 
other  mental  health  services. 

Finding  Affordable  Treatment 

People  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  seek  help  because  they  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of 
treatment.  Services  at  college 
counseling  centers  are  often  low- 
cost  or  free.  Also  city  or  county 
mental  health  services  are  often 
offered  on  a  “sliding  scale”  (the 
fee  is  based  on  your  financial 
resources).  Check  out  any  health 
insurance  you  may  have  and  see 
it  if  pays  for  private  mental 
health  services. 

For  Additional  Information 
About  Depression  Write  To: 

6001  Executive  Boulevard," 
Room  8184,  MSC  9663 
Bethesda,  MD  20892-9663 

For  free  brochures  on  depres¬ 
sion  and  its  treatment,  call  1- 
800-421-4211 

For  More  Information  About 
NIMH 

The  Office  of  Communications 
and  Public  Liaison  carries  out 
education  activities  and  publish¬ 
es  and  distributes  research 
report,  press  releases,  fact  sheets, 
and  publications  intended  for 
researches,  health  care 
providers,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  A  publications  list  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting: 

Office  of  Communications  and 
Public  Liaison,  NIMH 
Information  Resources  and 
Inquiries  Branch  6001  Executive 
Boulevard,  Room  8184,  MSC 
9663 

Bethesda,  MD  20892-9663 

Phone:  301-443-4513 

TTY:  301-4434279 

Mental  Health  FAX  4U:  301  - 

443-5158 

Email:  nimhinfo@nih.gov 
NIMH  home  page  address: 
www.nimh.nih.gov 
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PNC  Becomes  Battleground 


for  Local  Bands 

enlightening  experience. 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Twelve  local  bands  gathered 
on  campus  last  Friday  evening 
playing  to  an  audience  of  stu¬ 
dents,  staff,  and  community 
members.  Last  held  in  the 
1970’s,  the  Battle  of  the  Bands 
presented  grand  prizewinner, 
Jinxd,  and  runner’s  up,  Broken 
Language,  with  gift  certificates 
from  Broadway  Music  in 
Merriville  and  fye  record  store  in 
Michigan  City  respectively. 

Featured  bands  included  the 
Medicants,  Pork  Chop  Trio, 
Otherside,  Superman’s 


Lunchbox,  Subject  to  Change, 
Delfondo,  Jason  Jakes, 
Snowblind,  Kitchen  Queen,  and 
The  Mobster  Gods. 
Different  styles  of  music 
and  influences  were 
showcased  including 
alternative,  hard  rock, 
country,  heavy  metal, 
blues,  and  folk. 
However,  all  of  the  music 
was  individualized  and 
unique. 

Jason  Wilson,  guitarist 
and  vocalist  of  Subject  to 
Change,  commented  on 
the  originality  of  the 
bands,  stating,  “All  the 


bands  I  saw  were  really,  really 
good.  I  really  liked  Kitchen 
Queen.  The  lead  singer  had  a 


great  voice.  As  bad  as  the  sound 
system  was  I  thought  they  did 
I  thought  Jinxd 
deserved  it  [to 
win].  They  are 
really  good  musi¬ 
cians  and  were 
really  well 
organized.” 

Audience  mem¬ 
bers  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  bands 
and  were  ener¬ 
gized  by  the 
experience. 

Student  Nick 
Heslin  comment¬ 
ed,  “It  was  an 


The  total  number  of  students 
at  the  event  was  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  but  one  person  estimated 
that  as  many  as  500  to  600  peo¬ 
ple  attended  the  “battle” 
throughout  the  evening. 

Activities  and  Athletics 
Director,  Ryan  Brown,  stated 
that  they  were  promising  to  do 
the  event  again.  He  said  that  he 
would  try  to  have  a  similar  event 
next  semester  or  next  year. 

“For  being  the  first  time  in 
such  a  long  time,  it  was  a 
really  good  learni n g  expe¬ 
rience.  I’d  love  to 
Cont’d  on  page  8 


really  great. 


Battle  of  the  Bands  winning  group  Jinxd  (Spectator 
Photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


LSF  Renovations  a  Success  with  Students 


by  Patrick  Morley 
Staff  Writer 

Several  students  at  PNC  were 
asked  their  opinions  concerning 
new  plans  to  restructure  the  LSF 
building  in  Feb.  1999.  The  idea 
was  to  get  input  from  those  indi¬ 
viduals  on  whom  the  proposed 
renovations  would  have  a  direct 
impact.  Here’s  a  sampling  of 
what  some  students  had  to  say: 

“I’d  like  to  see  a  larger  Fitness 
Center  including  free  weights.  I 
think  a  sound  system  as  back¬ 
ground  music  helps  when  work¬ 
ing  out.” 

“The  current  TV  room  is  way 
too  small,  especially  during  the 
noon  hour.  We  also  should  have 
a  room  like  the  gallery  lounge  on 
the  second  floor  of  SWRZ  - 
something  with  comfortable 
chairs.” 

“We  need  a  bigger  bookstore 
with  more  products,  especially 
for  the  sciences.” 

“More  clocks,  especially  in  the 
hang-out  areas.  And  they  should 
ALL  be  synchronized.” 

Alright,  so  the  clock  problem 
may  still  need  work.  Please  stand 
by  for  further  developments. 

If  you’ve  spent  any  time  on 


the  ground  floor  of  LSF  this 
semester,  you  may  have  noticed 
a  change.  The  walls  have  been 
redecorated.  There’s  a  NEW 
assembly  room.  There’s  a  NEW 
and  better-stocked  bookstore. 
Also,  there  are  a  slew  of  new 
club  offices  everywhere 
you  look. 

The  bottom  line  is,  the 
students  asked  for  it,  and 
the  students  have  now 
received  it. 

The  best  news  of  all  is 
that  it’s  only  the  beginning. 

Steve  Turner,  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant,  has 
overseen  the  renovation 
efforts,  and  has  been  more 
than  pleased  with  the 
results.  “It  was  a  very 
smooth  project.  More  than 
ninety-percent  of  what  we 
set  out  to  accomplish  was 
done.” 

Turner  went  on  to  say, 
“Student  input  was  definitely 
considered  and  we  were  able  to 
accommodate  that.”  He  empha¬ 
sized  just  how  closely  that  input 
was  adhered  to,  and  as  you  may 
have  seen  for  yourself,  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the 
improvements  completed  up  to 


this  point  have  catered  to  student 
needs  in  a  way  that  the  campus 
has  not  often  seen.  Turner  justi¬ 
fies  this  statement,  saying,  “I 
expect  (the  effect  on  students)  to 
be  exceedingly  positive.  If  they 
want  to  study,  there  are  several 


quiet  areas.  If  they  want  to  relax, 
there  is  the  TV  room  and  the 
computer  room.  There’s  an 
assembly  room  for  public  gath¬ 
erings  and  exhibitions;  we  have 
better  facilities  that  will  pay  off.” 

There  are  more  than  twenty 
new  offices,  at  least  half  of 


which  are  devoted  to  student 
organizations.  There  are  three 
roomy  student  lounges,  one  of 
which  provides  cable  television, 
while  the  other  supports  several 
computer  terminals  for  public 
use.  The  improved  Fitness 
Center  includes  an 
aerobics  studio, 
upgraded  exercise 
equipment,  a  stereo 
sound  system,  and 
spaciously  remod¬ 
eled  locker  rooms. 
The  new  bookstore 
is  twice  the  size  of 
the  original,  and  is 
able  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  and  variety  of 
items.  The 

Assembly  Room  is 
a  dream  come  true 
for  those  interested 
in  a  suitable  area  to 
produce  plays,  con¬ 
certs,  speeches,  and  art  exhibi¬ 
tions,  among  other  things.  As  a 
student,  there  is  definitely  some¬ 
thing  here  for  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage. 

If  you  think  all  of  this  is  a  long- 
awaited  blessing,  though,  just 
wait.  The  renovations  complet¬ 


ed  thus  far  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
cornerstone.  According  to 
Turner,  the  construction  of  this 
new  home  for  students  isn’t 
nearly  finished  yet,  “The  over¬ 
arching  goal  is  to  covert  LSF 
into  a  student  union  building.” 

Although  the  state  of  Indiana  is 
not  currently  willing  to  provide 
the  funding.  Turner  says  that  the 
next  phase  of  campus  improve¬ 
ments,  involving  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  enhancement  of  the 
LSF  cafeteria  and  kitchen,  was 
scheduled  to  commence  in  May 
of  next  year.  The  situation  still 
looks  promising,  however,  as 
Turner  describes,  "We're  in 
design  development  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  project.  When  the 
money  becomes  available,  we 
can  get  started  right  away.” 

While  awaiting  the  next  step  in 
the  process,  take  a  quick  look 
back  at  the  words  of  Chancellor 
James  Dworkin  when  the  LSF 
ground  floor  officially  opened. 
“Students,  I  remind  you,  this  is 
your  floor,  your  facility.  Most 
students  feel  they  spend  more 
time  on  campus  than  at  home. 
You  now  have  a  comfortable, 
welcoming  place  to  call  home  at 
PNC.” 


Part  of  the  new  renovations,  this  lounge  allows  stu¬ 
dents  relax,  study,  and  view  art  work.  (Spectator 
Photo/Patrik  Morely) 
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Thursday,  December  6 

Student  Holiday  Open  House 
Open  to  ALL  students 
TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Meeting 
7  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5368, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  December  7 

North  Central  Veterinary  Emergency  Center 
Groundbreaking 
Open  to  Public 
3:00  p.m.,  location  TBA 
Contact:  Debra  Nielsen,  ext.5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Fees  payable 

Students  who  advance  registered  for  Spring 
Semester 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Fall  2001  Semester  Classes  end 
All  Students 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  December  11 

Placement  Test  (SAM) 

9  a.m.-noon,  1-4  p.m.,  or  6-9  p.m. 

Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217, 
dutt@  purduenc.edu 

Friday,  December  14 

Fall  2001  Semester  Finals  end 
All  Students 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

December  Graduate  Reception 
Open  to  graduates  and  invited  guests 
7:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  December  19 
Holiday  Carry-in 
Open  to  ALL  faculty  and  staff 
11:30  a.m.- 1  p.m.,  Lounge,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Charlotte  Kroft,  ext.  5697, 
ckroft@purduenc.edu 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  o 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  o 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accePt  cr't' 
icism  reoarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  he 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain i  free :  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribe,  to  the  College  Press  Service  (»  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wir. 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  primed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso.  Indiana. 


Thursday,  December  20 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Goshen  College 
Open  to  Public 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  December  24  &  25 

Christmas  Holiday 
Campus  Closed 

Monday,  December  31 

President's  Designated  Holiday 
Campus  Closed 

Wednesday,  January  2 

Regular  Registration  &  Drop- Add  for  Spring 
2002  Semester 
Open  to  ALL  students 
1-6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groystei@purduenc.edu 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Judson  College 
Open  to  Public 

TBA,  Michigan  City  Junior  High  School 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  January  5 
New  Student  Orientation 
Open  to  ALL  new  students 
8:30-11:45  a.m.,  LSF  Building 
Contact  Carol  Lewis,  ext  5505, 
caroll@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  January  7 

Spring  2002  Semester  Classes  Begin 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groystei@purduenc.edu 


HAPPY 

HOLIDAYS  FROM 
THE  SPECTATOR! 
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Understanding  on 


Forum  P 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

As  an  attempt  to  open  dia¬ 
logue  about  Islamic  culture,  the 
PNC  Women’s  Programming 


Committee  presented  an  “Open 
Forum  On  Islam”  throughout 
Nov.  in  LSF-02. 

The  “Forum,”  which  was  free 
and  open  to  the  public,  brought 
together  PNC  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  the  surrounding  local 
communities.  Each  event  high¬ 
lighted  different  parts  of  Islamic 
society  and  focused  on  the  inter¬ 
actions  between  America  and 
Islamic  societies. 

PNC  political  science  profes¬ 
sor  and  presenter  in  the  second 
discussion,  Jon  Swartz,  stated 
that  these  kind  of  forums  are 
helpful  for  various  reasons. 
“Events  like  these  are  critically 
important  in  my  opinion.  While 
I’ve  always  believed  that  we  as 
Americans  need  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  this  conviction  has  become 
even  stronger  since  Sept.  11,” 
said  Swartz.  “For  so  long,  we 
have  lived  in  a  kind  of  splendid 
isolation  in  which  we  could  live 
out  our  lives  as  we  wished, 
largely  unaware  and  uninterested 
in  people,  places,  and  events 


r  o  m  o  t  e  s 

beyond  our  borders.  I  think  we 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  the 
folly  of  that  approach.  As  I 
never  stop  hammering  home  to 
my  students,  no  one  living  in  the 
modem  world  can  truly  live  in 
isolation. 
This  is 
even  more 
true  for 
citizens  of 
the 
world’s 
only  cur¬ 
rent  super¬ 
power.” 
“Islam  in 
Our 
Society,” 
the  first 
install- 
ment  of 
the  three 
part  event, 
was  pre¬ 
sented  by 
Imam  Jowad  Al-Ansari,  reli¬ 
gious  leader  at  the  Islamic  center 
in  Michigan  City.  He  introduced 
his  audience  to  the  role  of 
Islamic  culture  here  and  abroad 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  6. 

Second  in  the  series  was  a 
short  film  presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Osama  Bin  Laden  by 
PNC  political  science  professors 
Swartz  and  Beryle  Burgwald  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  13.  The  featured 
film,  “Greetings  from  Iraq,” 
elicited  a  large  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  the  war  between 
Iraq  and  America,  as  well  as  the 
current  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S. 
in  Arabic  countries.  Two  strong 
points  were  found  in  the  film, 
both  of  which  are  misconcep¬ 
tions  Americans  had  during  the 
1990’s.  First,  the  film  told  of  the 
U.S.  support  of  “corrupt  and 
repressive  forces  in  the  Middle 
East”  which  have  led  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  against  America  in  the  Arab 
and  Muslim  world.  Second,  the 
film  discussed  how  many  Iraqi 
citizens  did  not,  and  currently  do 
not  support  the  reign  of  Saddam 


Hussein.  One  fact  shared  by  the 
film  was  the  half  million  chil¬ 
dren  who  died,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  embargo  against  Iraq  by 
the  U.S.  Conclusions  from  Iraqi 
citizens  varied,  but  most  agreed 
that  the  embargo  was  useless  in 
reducing  the  power  of  Saddam  in 
Iraq. 

Burgwald  and  Swartz  fol¬ 
lowed  the  film  with  a  discussion 
of  their  views  regarding  the  state 
of  the  Arab-American  relations 
and  the  government’s  role  in 
resolving  issues  between  the 
U.S.  and  Middle  Eastern  nations, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  in  dealing 
with  the  Taliban  and  its  leader. 
The  presentation  ended  with 
audience  comments  and  questions. 

Student  Bruce  Lee,  who 
attended  this  presentation,  stat¬ 
ed,  “I  thought  the  presentation 
was  good.  It  opened  my  eyes 
about  suffering  in  Baghdad  with 
th  embargo  on  Iraq,  making  peo¬ 
ple  suffer,  instead  of  going  after 
Saddam.” 

Swartz  commented,  “I  think  it 
[the  forum]  was  very  well 
received.  There  was  very  good 
atten¬ 
dance  at 
all  three 
sessions 
and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the 
discus- 
sions  that 
took 
place,  a 
great  deal 
of  interest 
was  gen- 
e  r  a  t  e  d  . 

They  [the 
audience] 
couldn’t 
seem  to 
g  e  t 
enough  of 
what  was, 
of  course,  a  very  topical  and 
timely  subject.” 

Third  in  the  series,  held  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  was  a  highly 


attended  discussion  of  “Islamic 
Women  in  Society.”  Featured 
presenters  were  community 
leaders  Lila  Hakim,  Jumana 
Ashy,  and  Cathy  Al-Ansari.  The 
focus  of  the  presentation  was 
women’s  role  in  Islam  and 
destroying  the  misconceptions 
many  have  of  Muslim  women. 

A  special  theme  seemed  to  be 
the  portrayal  of  Muslim  women 
in  the  media  and  the  way 
Muslim  women  live  in  Western 
culture. 

Lila  Hakim,  who  has  her 
Master’s  degree  in  education 
from  PNC,  first  explained  that 
Islam  is  fundamentally  a  non¬ 
violent  and  peaceful  religion  that 
is  also  a  total  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  way  of  life.  She  went  on  to 
explain  that  Muslim  women  are, 
and  have  been,  able  to  vote,  be 
independent,  inherit,  and  work, 
or  refuse  to  work,  outside  of  the 
home.  A  major  right  that  was 
generally  refused  to  most 
women  in  Western  culture  until 
recently  was  the  right  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Hakim  explained  that  this 
right  was  a  fundamental  expecta¬ 


tion  of  all  Muslim  men  and 
women.  Al-Ansari,  an  Indiana 
native,  married  her  Muslim  hus¬ 
band  and  began  to  learn  about 


Campus 

Islam.  This  learning  resulted  in 
her  choosing  to  become  Muslim. 
Al-Ansari  pointed  out  that  the 
way  Muslim  women  are  seen  in 
the  West  is  skewed  because  the 
definition  of  oppression  is  differ¬ 
ent.  “I  am  covered  so  that  I  may 
have  an  intellectual  conversation 
with  a  man,”  stated  Al-Ansari, 
“They  are  not  just  looking  at  my 
body.”  She  went  on  to  contend 
that  the  way  the  media  portrays 
all  women  in  America  is  oppres¬ 
sive  because  all  one  sees  is  “size 
three  models  on  the  cover  of 
magazines.” 

Jumana  Ashy  spoke  of  both 
her  life  in  Lebanon  and  the  U.S., 
including  her  college  years  at 
PNC.  Ashy  commented,  “What 
happens  when  you’re  here  is  that 
the  religion  can  get  lost.”  While 
attending  college  and  working, 
she  has  managed  to  maintain  the 
religion.  She  discussed  how 
Michigan  City  and  PNC  had 
been  supportive  of  her. 

All  three  women  agreed, 
“Islam  is  a  submission  to  God, 
not  man.”  They  followed  the 
presentation  with  questions  and 
comments  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  provided  audi¬ 
ence  members  with  hand¬ 
outs  and  pictures. 

Burgwald  summed  up 
the  experience,  stating,  “I 
think  it  was  very  well 
received,  judging  by  the 
turnout.  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  at  how  large  the 
audiences  were.  I’m  only 
sorry  the  forums  couldn't 
have  gone  beyond  the 
hour  set  for  them.  Any 
event  of  this  kind  which 
discusses  important  issues 
of  the  day  is  needed, 
especially  in  a  college 
atmosphere. 

For  more  information 
about  the  Islamic  Forum 
or  the  Women’s  Programming 
Committee,  contact  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  chair,  Charlotte  Kroft  at 
ckroft@  purduenc  .edu 


Political  Science  professors,  Jon  Swartz  and  Beryle 
Burgwald  take  questions  and  comments  from  audi¬ 
ence  members  after  their  presentation.  (Spectator 
Photo/Darren  Young) 


Audience  members  line  up  to  speak  with  Cathy  Al-Ansari  (not 
pictured).  Lila  Hakim,  and  Jumana  Ashy  after  the  presentation 
had  ended.  (Spectator  Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 


The  annual  tree  lighting  ceremony  puts 
holiday  cheer  on  campus.  (Specator 
photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


The  Second  Annual  PNC  Tree 
Lighting  Ceremony 
kicked  off  at  4  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Nov.  26,  2001. 
As  symbolic  with  the 
changing  of  the  seasons, 
by  chance,  a  flock  of 
migrating  geese  flew 
directly  over  to  spark  the 
holiday  season. 

The  trees  that  are  deco¬ 
rated  are  at  the  north  exit 
of  campus  in  the  round¬ 
about  The  weeping  pine 
is  decorated  with  red 
bows  and  two  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  are  lit  up 
with  white  lights.  The 
tree  (pictured)  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  LSF  building 
was  where  the  event  was 
held. 

Claire  Brady,  the  five- 


year-old  daughter  of  PNC  Professor 
Thomas  Brady  (Industrial 
Engineering  Technology)  was  care¬ 
fully  selected  to  flip  the  switch. 
Claire  had  a  fun  time  and  would  like 
to  wish  everyone  a  “Merry 
Christmas!” 

Steve  Turner,  the  Physical  Plant 
Director,  introduced  a  new  tradition 
this  year  by  suggesting  a  Tree 
Decorating  Contest  The  student 
groups  that  decorated  the  six  trees 
along  the  east  wall  of  Schwartz  are 
#1:  Chancellor’s  Leadership 

Organization,  #2:  The  Student 
Government  #3:  The  Cheer  Squad, 
#4:  The  Construction  Club,  #5: 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda,  and  #6:  The 
Student  Education  Association. 

Becky  Boswell,  The  Head  of 
Administrative  and  Professional 
Advisory  Committee,  Charlotte 
Kroft,  Head  of  CSAC  Clerical  and 
Service  Advisory  Committee  and  Dr. 


Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  the  Head  of 
Faculty  Council  judged  the  contest 
earlier  that  day.  The  winner,  the 
Student  Education  Association,  was 
awarded  the  traveling  trophy  after  the 
ceremony.  The  trophy  will  be  show¬ 
cased  year  -round  in 
the  Dean  of 
Students  office. 

“Chancellor 
Dworkin  wanted 
this  event  to  warmly 
embrace  the  holiday 
season  that  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  cul¬ 
tures,”  Debbie 
Nielsen  said  of  the 
ceremony. 

Chancellor 
Dworkin  gave  his 
encouraging  words 
for  this  holiday  season,  “As  you  look 
at  those  trees  and  all  the  trees  this  sea¬ 
son,  may  each  light  on  our  holiday 


trees  represent  an  act  of  kindness 
and  of  compassion.  May  we  as 
members  of  the  Purdue  North 
Central  family  spread  the  light  of 
peace.” 

If  you  have  any  questions  or 


comments  please  contact 
Chancellor  Dworkin  or  Debbie 
Nielsen  at  ext.  5332. 


Doug  Perry,  president  of  Student  Education 
Association  and  winner  of  the  first  annual  tree  deco¬ 
rating  contest  (Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan) 
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Native  American  Brings  Life  Experience  and 

Art  to  PNC 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Native  American  sculptor  and 
visual  artist  Ted  Sitting  Crow 
Gamer  spoke  about  his  life  and 
work  at  PNC  as  part  of  the  cam¬ 
pus’  ongoing  “Odyssey”  art  pro¬ 
ject.  The  program,  entitled 
“Native  American  Streams  of 
Thought,”  took  place  in 
Assembly  Hall  in  the  basement 
of  the  LSF  building  on  Nov.  16. 

During  his  presentation,  which 
included  a  dual  slide  projection 
show  of  various  sculptures  and 
pieces.  Gamer  provided  in-depth 
commentary  about  the  work  and 
the  inspirations  behind  it.  Many 
of  Gamer’s  pieces  incorporate  a 
heavy  lean  towards  surrealist 
“Dada”  art  and  modem  art,  while 
others  have  a  more  rustic  and 
semi-traditional  feel.  One  of  his 
specialties  is  designing  heavy, 
steel  modem  art  sculptures  that 
double  as  benches,  with  wind¬ 
ing,  twisting,  brightly  colored 
metal  tubes  and  plates  that  look 
not  unlike  warped,  elongated 
piano  keyboards.  The  primary 
mediums  he  incorporates  into  his 
work  are  wood,  metal  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  paint.  He  also  occa¬ 
sionally  dabbles  with  music  and 
has  taken  part  in  some  perfor¬ 
mance  art  pieces. 

Gamer  admitted  music  plays  a 
large  part  in  inspiring  his  work, 
being  a  huge  music  fan  and  part- 
time  musician  himself.  Another 
large  metal  piece  featured  during 
Gamer’s  slide  show  was  a 
Picasso-esque  tribute  of  the  late 
musician/composer  and  satirist 
Frank  Zappa.  From  the  front,  the 
sculpture  simply  looks  like 
another  one  of  his  fantastical 
benches,  but  if  viewed  from  the 
side,  an  abstract  portrait  of 
Zappa  appears  with  his 


Groucho-style  trademark  eyes, 
nose,  mustache  and  soul-patch 
beneath  his  bottom  lip.  Another 
bench/sculpture  was  made  as  a 
tribute  to  the  late  trumpet  and 
jazz  great  Dizzy  Gillespie  and 
his  wife,  in  which  the  two  side 
supports  of  the  bench  reveal  the 
form  of  Dizz’s  unique  trumpet. 

Other  influences  that  Gamer 
cited  as  inspiration  for  his  work 
included  Native  American  lore, 
symbols  and  imagery,  American 
pop  culture,  baseball,  politics 
and  current  events,  and  experi¬ 
ences  culled  from  the  artist’s  life 
and  those  of  people  he  knows. 
All  of  these 
eclectic  and 
varying  sources 
are  combined 
into  fantastic 
and  visually 
alluring  objects 
of  art.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that 
Gamer  leaves 
no  stone 

unturned  when 
envisioning 
ideas  to  create 
his  pieces. 

Dressed  in 
jeans,  a  t-shirt 
with  a  Native 
American 
design  silk- 
.  screened,  on  the  front,  and  his 
hair  braided  into  two  traditional 
tresses  on  either  side  of  his  head, 
Gamer  was  an  affable  and  gra¬ 
cious  host  as  he  wove  tales  of  the 
creation  of  his  various  art  pieces 
intertwined  with  stories  taken 
from  his  own  personal  history 
and  life.  Gamer,  whose  family  is 
part  of  the  Lakota  Sioux 
American  Indian  tribe,  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  humorous,  yet  factual  bit 
of  information  on  how  most  of 
the  American  Indian  tribal 
names  that  are  widely 
known  throughout 
North  America  are  not 
the  actual  names  the 
tribes  called  them¬ 
selves  but  names, 
neighboring  tribes 
referred  to  them,  often 
derogatory,  when 
encountering  early 
white  frontiersmen  and 
settlers. 

While  many  of  his 
pieces  are  created  sin¬ 
gularly,  by  the  artist 
himself,  others  are  col¬ 


laborative  efforts  with  other 
artists.  Gamer  said  he  has 
worked  on  literally  dozens  of 
other  projects  by  fellow  artists, 
one  such  project  being  a  strange 
type  of  surrealist,  guerrilla  the¬ 
atre,  performance  art.  Gamer’s 
work  spans  more  than  25  years, 
and  is  represented  in  numerous 
states,  public  spaces,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  galleries.  Among  recent 
showings,  his  work  has  been 
included  on  Chicago’s  Pier 
Walk,  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis,  and  the 
Chattanooga  Tennessee  River 
Gallery  and  Sculpture  Garden. 


Gamer’s  artwork  is  also  part  of 
the  permanent  collections  of  the 
Eiteljorg  Museum  of  American 
Indians  and  Western  Art  in 
Indianapolis,  and  the  Chicago 
Children’s  Museum.  One  of  his 
pieces,  was  recently  featured  as 
part  of  PNC’s  ever-evolving 
“Odyssey”  art  series. 

Following  the  presentation. 
Gamer  took  a  few  moments  to 
speak  with  the  Spectator  about 
his  life,  influences,  and  work. 
What  follows  is  a  transcribed 
version  of  the  interview. 

Spectator:  Can  you  tell  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  about  your  background... 
where  you  grew  up  and  so  forth? 
Garner:  Sure.  I’m  of  mixed 
white/American  Indian  heritage 
and  I  was  bom  in  Seattle.  Both 
my  parents  are  anthropolo¬ 
gists.. .so  we  moved  around  a  lot. 
We  moved  to  Canada  when  I  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
where  both  of  my  parents  got 
jobs  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Then  my  father  was 
named  the  director  of  a  museum 


in  Calgary,  Alberta,  so  we 
moved  there.  When  I  was  8,  my 
parents  got  divorced,  and  I 
moved  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  of  them  and  wherever 
the  various  jobs  they  had  were 
at.  So  I  grew  up  moving  around 
from  Montana,  South  Dakota, 
California  and  a  lot  of  different 
places.  I  dropped  out  of  high 
school  in  Seattle,  in  72,  and 
moved  up  to  Canada  and  was 
living  with  some  friends  of 
mine  in  a  tepee-style  tent  up  in 
the  mountains  for  a  few 
months.  Then  I  was  living 
(back  in  the  U.S.)  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  with  my  grandmother. 
My  grandfather  had  just 
passed  away  and  she  was 
lonely  and  in  ill  health,  so  I 
moved  there  for  six 
months.  I  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1973  and  have 
pretty  much  been  there  ever 
since.  I  did  spend  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  70s  working  in 
other  places  like  New  York, 
doing  work  for  other  artists. 

Spectator:  Do  you  have  any 
formal  art  training  or  are  you 
mostly  self-taught? 

Gamer:  Well,  basically  I 
spent  five  years  working  for 
other  artists  before  I  went  to 
school.  And  then  I  entered 
the  Art  Institute  and  got  my 
BMA. 

Spectator:  And  when  you  were 
doing  work  for  other  artists,  is 
that  when  you  decided,  “Hey  this 
is  something  I’d  like  to  do  for  a 
living?” 

Gamer:  Yeah...  I  mean  it  was  a 
very  interesting  time  (early 
1970s).  We  were  doing  a  lot  of 
groundbreaking  stuff. 

Spectator:  How  much  has  your 
culture  and  your  life  experience 
helped  to  shape  your  art?  From 
watching  your  presentation,  you 
seem  to  incorporate  a  lot  of 
Native  American  spirituality  and 
symbols  into  your  pieces...  a  lot 
of  surrealist  and  pop  culture 
imagery  as  well. 

Gamer:  Well  yeah,  I  think  I’m 
trying  to  acknowledge  both  sides 
of  the  dichotomy  of  being  an 
American  Indian  in  the  21st 
Century.  Here’s  a  good  example 
of  that;  my  wife  and  I  were  hav¬ 
ing  our  marriage  blessed  at  a  sun 
dance  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
two  days  into  the  ceremony, 


which  goes  on  for  four  days,  a  B- 
52  flies  over  us  at  about  500  feet 
up.  (The  Military)  use  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  my  reservation  to 
practice  bombing  runs  and  stuff. 
At  that  point,  we  were  about 


seven  miles  off  a  gravel  road,  out 
in  the  sticks,  and  it’s  a  pretty 
wild  experience  to  have  a  super 
fortress  come  flying  right  over 
the  top  of  you. 

Spectator:  What  are  the  most 
important  symbols  of  themes 
that  you  see  recurring  in  your 
work,  if  any,  and  why  do  you 
think  these  are  important  or  hold 
particular  meaning  for  you?  You 
seem  to  use  the  images  of  the 
heart  and  the  animal  heads  quite 
a  bit. 

Gamer:  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  a  spe¬ 
cific  image,  but  I’m  trying  to 
explore  the  relationship  between 
the  abstraction  of  an  image  and 
the  power  that  can  be  infused 
into  it  by  that  (image).  I’m  not 
really  like  a  realistic  artist  for  the 
most  part.  But  I’m  trying  to 
explore  ways  to  magnify  associ¬ 
ations  that  objects  may  have 
with  people. 

Spectator:  And  what  particular 
emotions  they  invoke? 

Gamer:  Yee-ah.  Just  to  be  able  to 
try  and  have  people  think  about 
things  in  a  different  light. 

Spectator:  I  also  think  your 
pieces  have  a  very  organic,  nat¬ 
ural  feel  about  them,  that  often 
incorporate  a  sense  of  sound, 
color  and  motion. 

Gamer:  Well,  I  mean  there’s  too 
many  right  angles  in  the  world  as 
it  is,  so  I  can’t  see  making  it  any 
more  so  if  I  don’t  have  to. 


The  Spectator  and  PNC  would  like  to 
congratulate  Jinxed  and  Broken 
English  for  winning  the  “Battle  of  the 
Bands.”  Also,  a  big  THANK  YOU  to  all 
of  the  staff,  faculty,  students,  and 
the  bands  who  helped  make  this 
event  successful. 


In  Loving  Memory  of 
George  Harrison  who 
gave  so  much  to  the 
world  through  his 
music! 

1943  - 2001 
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Bob  Dylan,  Love 
And  Theft , 
Columbia 
Records/Sony 
Music 

By  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

The  times  may  have  certainly 
changed  since  the  60s,  but  one 
thing  has  remained  constant; 
Bob  Dylan  has  proven  time  and 
time  again  why  he  is  still  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  mesmeriz¬ 
ing  songwriters  of  all  time. 

With  his  latest  release,  Love 
And  Theft ,  Dylan  picks  up 
where  his  last  disc,  Time  Out  of 
Mind  left  off.  All  the  elements 
of  the  classic  Dylan  style  are 
there,  but  unlike  some  of  his 
late  70s  and  many  of  his  80s 
releases,  the  new  CD  harkens 
back  to  Dylan’s  travels  down 
the  “lonesome  highway”  of 
Americana  roots  music.  There 
are  many  different  styles  of  old 
tyme  music  represented  here, 
which  are  infused  with  newer 
evolutions  of  those  genres. 
Country,  bluegrass  and  folk, 
blues,  rock,  spirituals  and 
gospel,  swing,  jazz,  and  ragtime 
all  get  their  fair  turns  here.  But 


the  case  is  as  clear  as  the  rock 
in  which  Dylan  has  chiseled  the 
growth  marks  of  his  career  into 
-  Bob  Dylan  still  makes  music 
that  pure  Dylan,  no  matter  what 
you  call  it. 

Love  And  Theft 
could  very  well 
be  Dylan’s  best 
album  in  some 
time,  with  an 
obvious  nod  to 
Time  Out  of 
Mind ,  which 
won  “Album  of 
the  Year”  at  the 
1998  Grammy 
Awards  -  Dylan’s 
first  ever  major 
recognition  from 
the  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

This  album  finds 
Dylan  coming 
full  circle  with 
his  stellar,  but  rebellious  musi¬ 
cal  past. 

Much  of  the  wit,  surrealist, 
off-the-cuff  humor,  prophetic 
symbolism,  and  finely  crafted 
storytelling  of  his  early  work 
has  not  so  much  seeped  its  way 
back  into  Dylan’s  music,  but 
has  come  roaring  back  to  life 
with  an  intense  focus,  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  realization  of  the  fact 
that  sometimes  you  can  “look 
back”  without  repeating  history. 
You  can  build  upon  it,  without 
ramming  it  into  the  ground. 


With  the  writing  skill  of  any 
of  the  truly  great  literary  artists 
and  poets.  Bob  Dylan  weaves 
tales  that  are  rooted  in 
American  (and  world)  folklore. 


fable-type  narratives,  and  slices 
of  everyday  life.  Although 
sometimes  one  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he’s  just  venting  a  lit¬ 
tle  or  having  a  laugh. 
Nevertheless,  he  is,  and  always 
has  been  one  of  the  musical 
masters  of  metaphor  and  simile. 
Only  now,  unlike  a  lot  of  his 
early,  early  work,  Dylan  has 
come  into  his  own  original 
style,  whereas  before  he  very 
noticeably  tried  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  his  first  musical  idols 
and  mentors.  Woody  Guthrie. 


Trying  to  single  out  the 
album’s  best  tracks  is  nearly 
impossible,  since  they  are  all 
incredible  and  up  to  par  with 
the  best  moments  of  his  career, 
perhaps  even  surpass¬ 
ing  some  of  them. 
From  the  country,  boo¬ 
gie-woogie  chug  of 
“Tweedle  Dee  & 
Tweedle  Dum,”  the 
first  cut  off  the  disc,  to 
the  easy,  mid-tempo 
waltz  of  “Mississippi,” 
a  lament  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  personal, 
social  and  national 
politics,  to  the  “jump, 
jive  and  wail”  of 
“Summer  Days,”  to 
the  gritty,  mean  swag¬ 
ger  of  “Lonesome  Day 
Blues,”  to  the  light, 
jazzy  romp  of  “Floater 
(Too  Much  to  Ask),” 
to  the  down-home 
Mississippi  Delta 
blues/Kentucky  bluegrass  dri¬ 
ven  “High  Water,”  a  song  writ¬ 
ten  in  honor  of  blues  legend 
Charley  Patton,  to  the  majestic 
and  serene  end  track  lull  of 
“Sugar  Baby,”  Dylan  may  have 
in  fact  created  the  album  which 
all  of  his  future  endeavors  will 
be  measured  against. 

Definite  respect  must  also  be 
paid  to  the  finely  assembled 
band  that  Dylan  has  painstak¬ 
ingly  assembled  over  the  past  4 
years  or  so.  The  culminating 


result  is  very  possibly  the  best 
group  of  musicians  Dylan  has 
had  with  him  since  The  Band. 
Consisting  of  Larry  Campbell 
(guitar,  violin,  banjo,  man¬ 
dolin),  Tony  Granier  (bass), 
David  Kemper  (drums),  Augie 
Myers  (Vox  organ,  Hammond 
B3,  accordion),  and  Charlie 
Sexton  (guitar),  this  group  is  a 
“super-group”  of  sorts  because 
it  consists  of  some  of  the  finest 
session  musicians  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  While  I  admit  I  don’t 
know  much  about  the  other 
members,  some  of  you  may 
remember  Charlie  Sexton  from 
the  mid-80s  when  he  had  a 
rather  large  hit  with  “Beat’s  So 
Lonely”,  which  earned  him  a 
well  deserved  reputation  as  the 
next  biggest  guitar  slinger  to 
come  out  of  the  Austin,  Tx.  area 
since  Stevie  Ray  Vaughn.  With 
musicians  of  this  caliber  having 
his  back,  Dylan  may  strongly 
want  to  consider  calling  his  act 
“The  Bob  Dylan  Band,”  a  ges¬ 
ture  I  don’t  think  he’s  ever  done 
(the  closest  he’s  come  to  this 
was,  of  course.  Bob  Dylan  and 
The  Band). 

While  musical  trends  come 
and  go,  it’s  comforting  to  know 
that  while  a  really  great  per¬ 
former  may  change  and  have  a 
few  stumbles  along  the  way, 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  he  or  she 
or  they  have  to  live  in  the  great¬ 
est  highlights  of  their  history.  It 
is  possible  to  surpass  them. 


Pixar’s  use  of 
Enchantment: 
“Monsters,  Inc.” 


by  Dawn  Harzula 
Staff  Writer 

Ten  feet  tall  and  covered  in 
blue  and  purple  fur,  James 
“Sully”  Sullivan  (John 
Goodman)  is  the  leading  scarer 
at  “Monsters,  Inc.”  and  the  best 
friend  to  his  assistant,  a  green 
nebbish  of  a  Cyclops  named 
Mike  Wazowski  (Billy  Crystal). 
Despite  their  occupation,  they 
are  sweet  creatures,  more  so  than 
Randall  Boggs  (Steve  Buscemi), 
a  color-changing  chameleonic 
thing  who  is  jealous  of  Sully ’s 
reputation.  When  a  dreaded 
child  escapes  into  the  monsters’ 
factory,  Sully  and  Mike  gradual¬ 
ly  unearth  Randall’s  nefarious 
plot  to  overtake  Sully  for  “Most 
Bloodcurdling”  while  trying  to 
hide  the  renegade  kid  from  their 
octopus  of  a  boss,  Henry  J. 
Watemoose  (James  Cobum)  and 
Mike’s  girlfriend,  Celia 
(Jennifer  Tilly). 

The  cleverness  of  Pixar 
Animation’s  new  “Monster’s, 
Inc.”  begins  with  the  homonym 
embedded  in  its  title.  We  learn 
that  bedtime  boogeymen  are  not 
lone  freelancers  but  rather  part 
of  a  big  syndicate  from  another 
dimension.  The  corporation. 
Monster’s  Inc.,  deals  in  the  busi¬ 


ness  of  electric¬ 
ity  powered  by 
the  terrified 
screams  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  titu¬ 
lar  corporation 
is  a  power  plant 
compromised 
of  doors,  which  once  powered 
up,  open  into  the  bedrooms  of 
children  through  closet  portals. 
(I  would  have  liked  a  few  trap 
doors  leading  to  the  underworld 
of  the  floor  underneath  beds,  but 
it  was  impressive  nonetheless). 

The  monsters  scare  in  pairs, 
with  all  pairs  working  blue-col¬ 
lar  assembly  line 
shifts  of  walking 
though  one  closet 
door  after  the  next, 
scaring  whatever  is 
on  the  other  side. 

One  monster  does 
the  actual  scaring 
while  the  second 
assists  with  the 
basic  logistics  of 
the  job,  resembling 
a  caddie.  Should 
any  of  the  creatures 
inadvertently  bring 
back  an  artifact 
from  their  night 
job,  such  as  a  sock  or  a  string  of 
ducks,  the  offending  doodad  is 
immediately  incinerated  and  the 
hapless  monster  is  shaved  and 
sterilized  by  an  environmental, 
suit-clad  task  force  known  as  the 
CDA  (Child  Detection  Agency). 
The  monsters  believe  children  to 
be  dangerous,  adding  an  ironic 


complexity  to  the  situation.  The 
affably  humble  Sully  is  about  to 
pass  the  all-time  scare  record  but 
it  his  hilariously  hyper  partner 
Mike  that  covets  the  mark.  Their 
main  competition  is  not  too  far 
behind.  Randall,  the  lone  mean 
monster,  also  happens  to  subse¬ 
quently  be  the  movie’s  villain. 

Randall’s  cheating  leads  to  a 
breach  in  security  when  a  two- 
year-old  escapes  into 
Monstropolis,  the  world  of  the 
monsters.  Sully  finds  the  girl  and 
attempts  to  push  her  back 
through  her  closet  door,  but  she 
outsmarts  every  idea  he  has. 


Sully  brings  her  to  a  sushi 
restaurant,  affectionately  called 
Harry  hausen’s  after  the  great 
stop-motion  animator,  where 
Mike  is  on  a  date  with  Celia. 
Again  the  toddler  escapes  and 
the  city  is  set  into  emergency 
mode  as  the  CDA  seizes  control 
of  everything  in  an  effort  to  stop 


the  toxic  monster  of  a  child. 

All  of  the  beastly  denizens  in 
Monstropolis  are  pathologically 
afraid  of  little  boys  and  girls,  a 
considerable  problem  because  of 
the  need  of  their  screams  to  sup¬ 
ply  energy  to  run  the  entire  city. 
In  keeping  with  the  idea  that 
“scary  things  are  more  afraid  of 
you  than  they  are  them,”  having 
a  loose  child  running  amuck  is 
blown  way  out  of  proportion. 
Sully  and  Mike  hide  the  tot 
whom  they  name  Boo,  with  iron¬ 
ic  affection.  Inevitably,  Sully 
becomes  attached  to  the  ram¬ 
bunctious  little  girl  who  simply 
refers  to  him 
as  Kitty,  giv¬ 
ing  this 
comedic- 
heavy  romp 
its  necessary 
heart. 
Through 
caring  for 
Boo,  Mike 
and  Sully 
learn  the 
truth  behind 
Monster’s, 
Inc.,  and 
begin  to 
empathize 
whom  they 

There  is  a  point  when 
“Monster’s,  Inc.”  becomes 
something  more  than  just  clever. 
The  movie  provides  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  define  these  monsters  as 
truly  harmless  creatures  simply 
doing  a  necessary  job.  Reducing 


the  fear  factor  even  further  Ys 
that  the  monsters  believe  kids  to 
be  toxic  and  terrible.  We  are  left 
with  monsters  that  are  actually 
loveable,  particularly  when  you 
consider  the  likes  of  Billy 
Crystal  and  John  Goodman  pro¬ 
viding  voices.  The  smart  steps 
taken  by  Pixar  to  help  kids 
debunk  the  silly  fears  play  off 
well.  The  ultimate  theme  that 
laughter  is  more  powerful  than 
fear  is  a  nice  twist  for  this  simple 
fable. 

“Monster’s,  Inc.”  is 
unabashedly  sentimental  while 
avoiding  sappiness  with  infu¬ 
sions  of  sincerity.  What  the 
script  lacks  for  in  complexity,  it 
nearly  makes  up  for  in  wise¬ 
cracking.  It  is  free  of  flatulence 
gags  and  cheap  shots,  deriving 
its  humor  from  a  wealth  of 
observational  canniness  (includ¬ 
ing  an  explanation  for  the 
Abominable  Snowman  and 
Bigfoot).  The  film  is  sentimental 
but  not  insipid,  scary  but  not  ter¬ 
rifying,  and  exciting  without 
sacrificing  coherence  and  plot. 
“Monster’s  Inc.”  is  the  perfect 
balm  for  our  fractured  time, 
helping  children  to  detangle  the 
monsters  they  fear  might  exist 
and  parents  to  confront  the  mon¬ 
sters  that  they  know  exist.  It  has, 
unintentionally,  tapped  into  a 
collective  fear  inspired  by 
today’s  culture  and  problems, 
and  even  bridged  the  night 
frights  of  our  childhood  to 
the  worries  of  our  every  day. 
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Older  College  Students  vs.  O 


ur  Technological  Era 


by  James  Terhune 
Student 


"Aahhhhhhh!  Tears-lots  of 
tears!  Oh-it  scared  me  to  death, 
because  one  of  my  problems 
was,  some  people  in  my  class 
already  knew  about  computers 
and  so  they  were  flipping  off  all 
this  terminology  and  asking  this 
question  about  this  and  that,  and 
I  didn’t  even  know  how  to  turn  it 
on.”  That  was  my  good  friend 
Jane’s  response  when  we  recent¬ 
ly  sat  down  to  talk  about  the  first 
experiences  she  had  with  a  com¬ 
puter.  It  may  seem  a  little  puz¬ 
zling  to  my  generation,  but  for 
older  generations  today  (baby 
boomers  and  beyond),  reactions 
such  as  hers  aren’t  uncommon. 

A  school  cook  and  teacher  now 
firmly  in  her  fifties,  she  used  to 
be  a  farm  girl.  She  told  me  once 
about  some  of  the  chores  she 
had,  which  included  hauling 
bales  of  hay,  milking  the  cows 
and  feeding  the  chickens.  She 
never  mentioned  anything  about 
having  computers  on  the  farm.  It 
may  be  safe  to  assume  that  she 
never  grew  up  with  them.  Now, 
in  her  adult  years,  she  realized 
that  she  needed  to  get  with  the 
program.  She  took  a  one-hun¬ 
dred-level  college  computer 
course  about  a  year  ago  and  kept 
me  posted  on  her  progress.  At 
first,  she  didn’t  think  that  she 
could  get  through  it,  but  thanks 
to  determination,  she  did  and 
with  a  decent  grade  to  boot. 

With  her  in  mind,  I  think  it’s 


only  appropriate  that  we,  as 
today’s  generation,  appreciate  the 
technological  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  have  and  not  take 
for  granted  what  computers  have 
allowed  us  to  achieve. 

Indeed,  I  suppose  I  could  con¬ 
sider  myself  lucky  to  have  lived 
a  good  portion  of  my  life  in  such 
a  computerized  era  as  this.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  being  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  playing  edu¬ 
cational  games  (dealing  with,  of 
all  subjects,  math)  on  what,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  was  thought  to 
be  a  state-of-the-art  computer-an 
Apple  Hgs.  Jeez,  how  times 
have  changed!  Of  course.  I’m 
writing  this  article  with  the  help 
of  a  computer  my  Hewlett 
Packard  Pavilion  XG833. 
Computers  have  been  a  part  of 
my  academic  career  and  personal 
life  for  years.  When  I  took  my 
first  college  computer  course 
(focusing  on  Works  4.5)  in  the 
fall  of  1998, 1  pretty  much 
waltzed  right  through  it.  In  fact, 

I  regularly  assisted  other  students 
in  the  class.  Now,  I  don’t  claim 
to  be  one  of  those  know-it-all 
computer  nerds,  because  I’m  far 
from  that  type  but  I  do  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  sorry  for  those  who  know  less 
about  computers  than  I  do.  Yet, 
what’s  unfortunate  is  that  such 
people  do  exist.  « 

In  generations  past,  when  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  do  schoolwork,  they 
used,  among  other  things,  pen¬ 
cils,  pens  and  lined  notebook 
paper.  If  an  assignment  had  to 
be  presented  neatly,  a  typewriter 
would  then  be  heaved  upon  a 
desk  or  the 
kitchen  table 
and  slaved 
over.  It’s 
true:  years 
ago,  before 
desktop 
Apple 

Macintoshes 
or  IBM- 
compatible 
Windows 
PCs  and  lap¬ 
tops,  and 
before  vari¬ 
ous  peripher¬ 
al  devices, 
hand-held 
doodads  of 
all  different 
kinds,  per¬ 
sonal  assis¬ 
tants  and 
automated, 
essentials, 
college  stu¬ 
dents  used 
typewriters 
to  get  things 
done.  It 
would  take 
awhile,  but 
they  would 
eventually 
produce  per¬ 
fect  pieces. 
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Then  after  everything  was  com¬ 
plete,  they  would  look  around 
their  workspace  and  roll  their 
eyes  in  slight  embarrassment  at 
all  the  crumpled  balls  of  once 
perfectly  good  typing  paper 
strewn  around,  each  holding  a 
certain  mistake  along  the  way,  as 
the  potent  smell  of  White-Out 
filled  the  air. 

Fast-forward  to  the  year  2001. 
Most  college  professors  require 
everything  to  be  done  on  a  com¬ 
puter.  Well,  that’s  fine  and 
dandy  with  some  students.  But 
what  about  those  students  who 
don’t  have  the  knowledge  or 
hands-on  experience  to  work 
with  computers.  What  are  they 
supposed  to  do-fail? 

While  computers  have  replaced 
nearly  every  educational  tool  of 
the  past,  and  are  now  pretty 
much  essential  for  a  successful 
college  career,  it  seems  as  though 
only  young  people  have  what  it 
takes  to  use  them  proficiently. 
Yet,  today,  the  term  ‘college  stu¬ 
dent’  no  longer  applies  to  just 
young  people.  I  was  talking  with 
Susan,  the  Educational 
Supervisor  of  a  private  boarding 
school,  a  while  ago.  “It’s  mind 
boggling  to  think  that  an  adult 
can’t  go  back  to  college  with¬ 
out  having  a  decent.  Internet- 
connected  computer  nowa¬ 
days,”  she  said.  “At  first,  I 
tried  to  get  by  with  using  my 
computer  here,  at  work,  but 
then  I  realized  that  I  needed  to 
get  on-line  at  home, 
too.” 

These  days,  people  are 
exposed  to  computer 
technology  almost  from 
the  minute  they’re  bom. 

Children  learn  how  to  hunt-and- 
peck  the  keys  on  a  keyboard  and 
operate  a  mouse  before  they 
leam  to  write  their  names.  And 
before  they  even  reach  kinder¬ 
garten,  kids  know  how  to  use 
computers  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  their  parents  (that’s  if  their 
parents  are  anything  like  mine). 
What  exactly  does  that  say  for 
our  society?  Is  it  necessarily 
good  for  a  toddler  to  leam  what  a 
modem  is  before  he  or  she  learns 
the  alphabet?  No,  it’s  not.  Has 
our  computer-driven  culture  gone 
too  far,  in  that  it  is  assumed 
every  student  has  regular  access 
to  the  Internet?  I  believe  so.  Do 
we  rely  on  computers  more  than 
we  should?  Of  course  we  do! 

For  example,  my  family  and  I 
went  to  the  Ponderosa 
Steakhouse  in  Valparaiso  to  cele¬ 
brate  my  parents’  twenty-seventh 
wedding  anniversary.  However, 
before  we  could  eat,  we  had  to 
wait  almost  a  half  hour  so  we 
could  pay  for  the  meal.  The  rea¬ 
son?  It  was  quite  simple  enough: 
the  computer  running  the  place 
had  frozen  and  the  cashier  could¬ 
n’t  get  the  register  to  work.  But 
I  guess  those  type  of  things  are 


just  to  be  endured  and  over¬ 
looked.  Jane  happens  to  agree, 

“I  think  we  rely  on  them  too 
much,”  she  told  me,  “because  if 
a  computer  doesn’t  work, 
whether  we’re  on  our  job,  we’re 
at  the  store,  we’re  at  the  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  we  can’t  function  and  that’s 
sad.”  When  asked  if  she  thought 
the  world’s  current  generation 
has  more  advantages  due  to  com¬ 
puter  technology,  she  replied, 
“Today’s  generation-there’s  a  pro 
and  a  con  to  that.  The  pro  is  that 
for  today’s  generation,  especially 
school-aged  kids,  it’s  great  to 
have  access  to  a  world  of  infor¬ 
mation.  But,  the  bad  side  of  that 
is  it’s  mind-numbing  because  it 
doesn’t  allow  them  to  think. 
Because  they  ask  a  question  and 
the  answer  comes  up  on  the 
screen  and  it’s  a  fact-face  tool.  It 
doesn’t  make  them  be  creative. 

It  doesn’t  make  them  look  out¬ 
side  of  the  box.  It  doesn’t  make 
them  look  inside  themselves. 

And  I  think  it  has  made  a  genera¬ 
tion  very  shallow.”  I  couldn’t 
help  but  agree  with  her.  After 

all,  she’s  been 
.  around  a 
riot 
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have.  She  also  told  me  she  does¬ 
n’t  think  that  it’s  fair  for  college 
professors  to  assume  that  every¬ 
one  owns,  or  at  least  has  regular 
access  to-a  computer.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  not  everyone  does. 
So,  that  essentially  just  makes  it 
harder  for  older  students  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Of  course,  Jane  has  a  right  to 
her  opinions.  In  fact,  Keith,  a 
retired  public  school  teacher  in 
his  sixties,  may  be  inadvertently 
backing  her  up.  A  chubby  man 
with  gray  hair  and  of  average 
height,  he  has  been  in  education 
for  nearly  forty  years.  Now,  he’s 
a  part-time  instructor  at  Ivy  Tech, 
in  Valparaiso.  I  knew  that  he’d 
be  a  good  source  to  go  to. 

I  asked  Keith  similar  questions 
that  I  asked  Jane. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  technolo¬ 
gy  is  relied  upon  too  much,”  he 
said,  in  contrast.  “However,  I 
would  caution  everybody  who 
uses  technology  that  as  long  as 
computer  technology  doesn’t 
control  us  and  we  control  the 
computers,  I  think  we’re  okay. 
But  I  think  we’ve  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it’s  almost  like  com¬ 
puters  are  controlling  us.  .  .1 
think  we  should  still  be  in  charge 


and  not  the  computers. 
Referring  to  older  coll 
students,  he  continues, 
don’t  think  that  older 
lege  students  are  at  anj 
particular  disadvantage 
[when  it  comes  to  lean 
and  understanding  corn 
technology],  other  than 
of  them  never  grew  up 
computers,  so  older  pei 
haven’t  had  as  much  ej 
sure.  .  .and  I  think  an 


person  who  has  the  tin 
they’ll  pick  it  up.  Evei 
though  the  older  populi 
might  find  them  kind  o 
clumsy,  computers  are 
not  that  hard  if  people 
them  a  chance.” 

From  talking 
older  fellow  student  wl 
has,  in  a  sense,  given  c 
puters  a  chance,  I  agret 
with  him:  computers  a 
overused  in  college  edi 
tion  and  not  enough  ju: 
able  human  communic 
“I  don’t  like  the  fact  th 
am  forced  to  sit  at  a  co 
er  screen  for  several  hi 
week  in  order  to  succe 
complete  a  class,”  he  ti 
me.  “I  don’t  mind  usk 
computers  for  word  pro! 
but  nearly  all  my  class?) 
chat  lines  of  various  ki< 
have  to  submit  materia) 
respond  to  the  commen 
ers.  Most  of  the  stuff  q 
sites  is  of  little  value 
to  sift  through  sixty-tojj 
these  trivial  messages 
and  try  to  come  up  witih 
es.  I  would  much  ratlill 
to  people  in  class.  E-fl| 


1 


to  encourage  poorly  w 
communication  with  li 
stance.  I  resent  having 
there  and  read  it,  rath' 
actually  communicatin! 
classmates.” 

Sally,  a  substitute  te; 
her  early  forties  for  the 
school  in  which  Jane  a  I 
work,  agreed  somewhat 
the  preceding  statemen| 
admitting,  “It  would  hi 
with  me  if  I  lived  the  rjl 
life  without  the  aid  of 
I  have  learned  enough  | 
by.  I  seem  to  be  very  i 
by  them.  I  do  feel,  the 
sometimes  we  get  so  c 
in  new  technology,  (hi 1 
the  joy  of  simple  thin?  i 
pie  lifestyles.” 

What  will  ultimately  ! 
with  the  “Older  Colie?! 
versus  Our  Technologi 
issue?  Well,  the  way  1 
will  always  be  prevalei 
the  end  of  time,  older 
always  exist.  From  nfl 
there  will  always  be  co 
Sixty  years  ago,  in  the 
would’ve  been  unhean 
any  person  over  thirty 
age  to  go  back  to  scho 
those  days,  education 
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First  Response: 


“WHAT  ARE  YOU 
DOING  FOR  HOLIDAY 


BREAK? 
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"I'm  just  going  to 
go  to  my  aunt's 
house  and  be  with 
my  family  and 
open  presents 
and  just...  min¬ 
gle."  Trevor  Doll- 
Freshman 


"Probably  spending 
time  with  my 
friends  and  family, 
opening  gifts,  and 
eating."  Kenneth 
Heuer-  Freshman 


"I'm  probably  going 
to  sleep  the  whole  entire  time 
and  spend  time  with  my 
boyfriend."  When  asked, 
about  spending  time  with  fami¬ 
ly,  she  said,  "I  hate  my  family." 
Kristin  Tapper-  Freshman 
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thing  you 
got 

between 
the  ages  of 
five  and 
twenty- 
five. 

Now,  in 
the  start  of 
a  new  cen¬ 
tury,  we 
appear  to 
be  break¬ 
ing  some  of  the  rules  and  stereo¬ 
types  that  were  around  decades 
ago.  As  society  sees  more  and 
more  people  going  to  school  later 
in  life,  it’s  obvious  that  pursuing 
education  is  as  important  to 
humankind  now  as  it’s  ever  been. 
But  then  computer  technology  is 
as  sophisticated  now  as  it’s  ever 
been.  Apparently,  the  answer 
lies  in  the  form  of  another  ques¬ 
tion:  will  man-made  machines 
ever  win  the  battles  against 
human  willpower  that  they’ve 
waged?  My  answer  to  that  is 
“No.”  Computers  assist  us,  mak¬ 
ing  our  lives  easier  in  more  ways 
than  we  probably  realize,  but  I 
don’t  believe  that  there  will  ever 
come  a  time  when  they  will  have 
dominance  over  us.  After  all, 
since  we  created  them,  in  theory, 
we  can  do  away  with  them  just 
the  same.  But  that’s  unlikely  to 
happen  as  long  as  we  maintain 
our  ‘master/slave’  status. 

Another  one  of  my  friends, 
Miriam,  a  retired  second-grade 
teacher,  cut  to  the  chase:  “I  still 
get  upset  at  times  [with  my  com¬ 
puter],  but  I  know  I  can  just  turn 
it  off  and  I  do,  when  it  bugs  me. 
I’m  the  boss.” 

Despite  it  all,  though,  one 


"I'm  going  to  my  uncle's 
house  for  a  week  to  cele¬ 
brate  Christmas  and  New 
Years."  Taisha  Lee- 
Freshman 


"To  go  to 
work  and 
go  to 
Nebraska 
to  visit 
friends." 
Steve 
Keilman-  Sophomore 


thing  is  for  sure: 

unless  a  major  technological  cat¬ 
astrophe  occurs,  all  bets  point  to 
the  fact  that  computers  are, 
indeed,  here  to  stay.  Whether 
this  is  good  or  bad  would  hinge 
on  personal  judgments.  And  as 
for  college  students,  regardless 
of  age,  and  computers,  instead  of 
retracing  their  technological 
steps,  educational  facilities  will 
be  getting  more  computer- 
advanced  in  future  years,  so  the 
best  thing  for  any  student  to  do 
would  be  to  roll  with  the  punches 
and  keep  on  trucking.  In  the 
long  run,  it  will  have  been  well 
worth  it.  A  college  student’s  age 
is  nothing  more  than  a  number, 
and  when  one  decides  to  pursue 
education,  determination  will 
play  a  large  part  in  one’s  success. 
When  one  is  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  he/she  will  overcome  any 
stumbling  block  in  their  road  to 
do  just  that.  Computers  are  not 
discriminatory  in  that  they  can  be 
helpful  and  hindering  at  times  for 
anyone.  Therefore,  you  can 
either  allow  a  computer  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  you  go,  or  you  can 
allow  yourself  to  determine  how 
far  you  go.  The  choice  is  yours 
and  yours  alone. 


The  PNC 
bookstore  and 
Chancellor’s 
Leadership 
committee  are 

collecting  toys  for  the  Toys  For 
Tots  programs  again  this  year.  The 
toys  will  be  given  to  needy  chil¬ 
dren  in  LaPorte  County. 

You  can  place  new  and 
unwrapped  toys  in  the  collection 
boxes  located  at  the  entrance  of 
each  building  and  in  the  Writing 
Center  (Tech  359).  The  collection 
will  begin  right  after  Thanksgiving 
break,  so  keep  this  program  in 
mind  while  doing  your  Christmas 
shopping. 

Please  contact  Anne  Thode  in 
the  bookstore  on  Michelle 
Boardman  at  mboard@maiI.pur- 
duenc.edu  with  any  questions. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ROOMMATE  WANTED 
TO  SHARE  2  BED¬ 
ROOM  BEACH  APART¬ 
MENT.  N/S, 

S325/MONTH,  UTILI¬ 
TIES  INCLUDED 

EXCEPT  PHONE. 
PLEASE  CONTACT 
KENNETH  ZUCCARELLi 
AT  879-9910. 


$tm  Kmi 
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Open  to  All  PNC  Students 

Want  to  submit  an  entry? 

Call  Shem  Khalil,  City  La  Porte  Utilities 
Engineer,  219/362-2327,  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  entry  form,  judging  criteria. 
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by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

As  part  of  the  ongoing  Faculty 
Research  Series,  Dr.  Jane  Rose, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
presented,  “The  Evil  Stalker  and 
His  Victim  in  Louisa  May 
Alcott's  ‘A  Long  Fatal  Chase,”’ 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  from 
4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  LSF-02. 

Rose  originally  taught  Alcott’s 
book  in  her  300-level  American 
Novel  class  in  1998.  She  later 
decided  to  present  her  research 
of  the  book  at  a  panel  presenta¬ 
tion  on  victimization. 

Written  in  1866,  “A  Long 
Fatal  Love  Chase,”  was  a  lurid 
melodrama  and  adventure  story 
that  would  have  appealed  to 
Alcott’s  Victorian  audience. 
However,  it  was  left  unpublished 
until  recently  and  was  found  to 
appeal  to  modem  readers  as  it 
climbed  the  New  York  Times 
Best  Seller  List. 

Rose’s  research  combined 
women’s  plight  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  crime  of  stalking  as 
it  existed  in  Alcott’s  novel,  her 
society,  and  the  current  society. 


a  1  k  i  n 

She  discussed  the  few  legal 
rights  women  had  in  the  time 
period  in  which  Alcott  was  writ¬ 
ing.  Woven  within  this  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  psyche  of  the 
stalker. 

Rose  explained.  The  life  of 
the  main  character,  Rosamond, 
is  a  story  of  a  woman  who  is 
“trapped,  isolated,  and  bound.” 
In  fact,  the  novel.  Rose  posited, 
has  multiple  symbols  of  down¬ 
trodden  women.  These  women 
are  represented  as  objects  and 
most  of  their  lives  are  bleak. 
Rose  quoted  Gail 
Cunningham,  who  states,  “The 
fallen  woman  was  a  stain  on 
society  and  had  to  be 
punished.” 

Also  addressed  by  Rose  was 
the  unavailability  of  action  that 
would  possibly  lead  these 
women  to  escape  in  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  at  least  as  the  book  repre¬ 
sented;  death  and  dressing  as  a 
boy.  Even  death,  the  novel  is 
suggesting,  may  not  lead  to  free¬ 
dom  after  all.  On  the  other  hand. 
Rose  contends,  dressing  as  a  boy 
“diverts  the  male  gaze.” 

Much  focus  was  also  spent  on 


g  the 

the  ‘nature’  of  the  stalker  himself 
as  represented  by  Alcott.  “I  like 
the  chase,”  words  from  the  stalk¬ 
er  in  the  novel  quoted  by  Rose  in 
her  presentation  illustrated  the 
full  controlling  nature  of  those 


who  are  willing  to  stalk  others. 
And  as  Rose  pointed  out,  this 
may  not  be  the  full  picture  of 
stalking  as  it  exists  today,  but  it 
was  probably  revolutionary  at 


Stalk 

the  time. 

The  topic  Rose  dealt  with 
seems  extremely  relevant,  given 
the  prevalence  of  stalking  in 
society  today  and  the  unavali- 
bility  of  protection  that 
persists. 

“The  crime  of  stalking  is 
prevalent  today,  and  as  I  point¬ 
ed  out  in  my  talk,  laws  may 
not  always  protect  the  targets 
of  stalkers,”  stated  Rose. 

The  presentation  ended  with 
questions  and  comments  from 
the  audience. 

“I  think  the  presentation 
went  extremely  well  because  I 
received  many  compliments 
from  those  who  attended. 
After  the  presentation,  several 
members  of  the  audience  said 
they  hope  to  read  Alcott’s 
novel,”  Rose  described,  “One 
person  said  she  was 
‘enthralled’  by  my  presenta¬ 
tion.  I  was  pleased  to  inspire 
others  to  read  the  book  and  to 
think  about  the  problems  of 
stalking  and  harassment.” 

The  Faculty  Research  Series  is 
a  forum  for  PNC  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  share  their  research  with 


e  r 

students,  faculty,  staff  and  the 
community. 

“As  I  understand  it,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  PNC  Faculty 
Research  Series  is  to  provide 
faculty  with  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  research  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  a  friendly  forum. 
Keeping  a  non-academic  audi¬ 
ence  in  mind,  I  tried  to  adapt  my 
presentation  so  that  it  would  be 
informative  and  entertaining 
without  compromising  my  thesis 
and  arguments.  I  think  it’s 
important  that  the  PNC  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  public  knows  the 
kinds  of  research  that  many  of 
our  faculty  members  are  doing,” 
commented  Rose. 

“Scholarly  research  is  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  university,  for  it  fuels 
critical  thinking,  writing,  and 
teaching.  I  also  see  the  schol¬ 
ar/teacher  as  a  positive  role 
model  for  our  students.  They 
should  have  opportunities  to  see 
how  empowering  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  research  and  writing  can  be,” 
Rose  said  summing  up  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  importance  of  the 
Series. 


Battle  of  the  Bands  Cont’d  from 
page  1 

play  there  again,”  commented 
Wilson. 

The  event  relied  on  the  efforts 
of  many  different  people.  Brown 
organized  much  of  the  event,  but  a 
huge  number  of  staff,  students,  and 
band  members  helped  make  the 
event  possible.  Campus  Police 
and  the  Cafeteria  staff  both  assist¬ 


Edmaiston  and  Subject  to 
Change’s  vocalists  and  guitarists 
Darren  Young  and  Wilson  helped 
greatly  with  initial  set-up  and 
sound. 

Most  of  the  evening  seemed  to 

be  very  successful  according  to 

those  present.  Some  individuals  F 

PNC 

hoped  that  some  necessary 
changes  were  made  before 
attempting  the  “battle”  again. 

“I  wasn’t  really  happy  with 


PNC  to  Answer  Call  of  the  Wild 


Members  of  Kitchen  Queen  play  for  a  packed  audience.  (Spectator 
Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


ed  by  bringing  in  extra  members  to 
secure  and  feed  those  present. 
Chancellor’s  Leadership  Group, 
Student  Government,  and  various 
sports  teams  helped  with  organiza¬ 
tion,  ticket  sales,  and  assisted 
bands  with  their  gear.  Dean  of  stu¬ 
dents,  John  Coggins,  the  Coggins 
family.  Dean  of  Students  Office 
staff,  Linda  Rizer,  and  Heather 
Wood  also  donated  their  time  with 
the  event.  Charlie  Puetzer  set  up 
the  lights  and  sound  and  ran  sound 
throughout  the  night.  And,  of 
course,  without  the  bands  or  the 
audience,  the  event  would  have 
never  taken  place.  Broken 
Language’s  drummer,  Noah 


sound  and  timing.  It  was  really 
rushed,”  pointed  out  Wilson.  “The 
staff  was  really  good  except  when 
it  came  time  to  tear  down  the 
equipment.” 

Others  mentioned  they  were 
pleased  with  audience  participa¬ 
tion.  Tom  Pruitt,  guitarist  and 
vocalist  for  Mobster  Gods,  men¬ 
tioned,  “The  audience  fed  off  the 
bands  really  well.  They  were  real¬ 
ly  getting  into  the  music.”  He  also 
stated  he  would  love  to  play  again 
and  the  experience  was  “pretty  cool.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
Battle  of  the  Bands,  contact  Brown 
at  ext.  5273  or  the  Dean’s  Office  at 
ext.  5230. 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Students  and  visitors  to  the 
campus  will  have  the 
chance  to  witness  an  earth- 
moving  event.  This  event, 
which  will  take  place  on  Dec. 
7,  2001  at  2  p.m.  on  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  the  campus  (near 
the  athletic  fields),  will  embark 
a  new  journey  for  PNC  and  the 
community  with  the  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremony  for  the  new 
North  Central  Veterinary 
Emergency 
Center. 

The  ground¬ 
breaking  cere¬ 
mony  will  com¬ 
prise  of  remarks 
by  Martin  C. 

Jischke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Purdue; 
Chancellor 
James  Dworkin; 

Alan  Rebar, 
dean  of  the 
Purdue  School 
of  Veterinary 
Medicine;  and 
David  Schmidt, 
chair  of  North 
Central 

Veterinary  - = 

Emergency  ■ 

Care  Oversight 
Committee. 

The  new  emergency  center 
will  offer  many  specialty  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  currently  only 
available  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
at  Purdue’s  West  Lafayette  vet¬ 
erinary  clinic.  According  to 
Dworkin,  “This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  partnership  for  Purdue 
North  Central  and  our  local 


veterinarians.  Together,  we 
will  deliver  a  vital  service  to  the 
residents  of  North  Central 
Indiana.” 

Besides  providing  vital  ani¬ 
mal  care  services,  the  clinic  is 
expected  to  be  a  training  site  for 
advanced  veterinary  residents, 
as  well  as  fourth-year  veteri¬ 
nary  students  from  Purdue’s 
West  Lafayette  campus. 

PNC  is  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  a  veteri¬ 
nary  technology  program  at 
PNC.  West  Lafayette  is  the 


With  an  estimated  cost  of  $2 
million,  the  new  clinic  will  be 
paid  for  by  funds  raised  by 
local  veterinarians.,  ...Tuition 
costs  for  PNC  students  will  not 
be  increased  to  build  the  new 
clinic.  According  to  Bednar, 
“The  vets  inaugurated  this 
thing.”  Local  veterinarians 
raised  the  funds  for  the  new 
clinic  and  approached  PNC 
with  the  possibility  of  a  part¬ 
nership  between  the  two  groups 
to  satisfy  a  growing  need  for 
the  facility  based  on  the  num- 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
VETERINARY  HOSPITAL 


only  facility  to  offer  this  degree 
program  in  Indiana.  However, 
Dr.  L.  Edward  Bednar,  academ¬ 
ic  vice  chancellor,  says, 
“ Explore  is  the  right  word. 
Purdue  would  like  to  expand  its 
Vet  Tech  program.”  Bednar 
concluded  if  it  were  to  happen, 
it  would  be  two  to  three 
years  off. 


ber  of  cases  in  this  area. 

The  groundbreaking  ceremo¬ 
ny  for  the  new  clinic  will  be 
held  on  the  last  day  of  finals 
and  all  students  are  invited  to 
attend.  The  ceremony  promises 
to  be  unique.  For  questions  on 
the  ceremony  or  the  new  clinic, 
contact  Carol  Connelly  from 
Campus  Relations  at  ext.  5267. 
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by  StBn  Waling 


I'D  ASK  WHAT 
THE  HELL  THAT 
WAS  ALL  ABOUT 
BUT  KUBRICK'S 
DEAD  TOO 
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Why  buck  board  low  riders  never  caught  on. 


MS  OWN  SPACIOUS 
bachelor  pad 


FURNITURE 


by  Sian  Waling 


www.dtwits.com 


‘I  knew  your  hip  would  go  out  if  you 

KEPT  ON  DOIN'  THAT!" 
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IF  YOU  MEET  THE 
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PNC  Professor’s  Life  an  Inspiration  to  Students 


Memorial  Resolution 

Henry  Sokolowski  (1920- 

2001) 

Henry  Sokolowski  was  bom  in 
Kowel,  Poland,  on  June  20,  1920 
and  died  in  Pensacola,  Florida  on 
Oct.  19,  2001.  He  had  been  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign 
Languages  here  at  PNC  for 
twenty  years,  until  his  retirement 
in  1988. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Henry, 
remember  his  warmth,  humor 
and  the  stories  he  recounted 
about  his  extraordinarily  event¬ 
ful  life. 

As  a  Polish  student  of  music 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  Henry  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  studies 
when  German  occupying  forces 
shut  down  all  the  schools  of 
higher  education  in  his  country. 
Henry  promptly  joined  the 
Polish  underground,  monitoring 


communications  and  relying 
messages  to  the  resistance.  In 
1944,  Poland  launched  an  open 
revolt  against  the  German  army 
hoping  for  Soviet  support  that 
never  materialized.  The  uprising 
lasted  nine  weeks  and  left  90,000 
dead  before  it  was  ultimately 
crushed.  Those  remaining  were 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war:  Henry 
was  among  them.  He  was  sent  to 
a  prison  camp  in  Essen, 
Germany  and  knew  he  was 
going  to  join  other  prisoners 
there  but  he  never  dreamed  that 
there  would  be  so  many.  After 
just  five  days  in  detention,  he 
succeeded  in  escaping. 

Force  labor  camps  abounded 
in  Germany  at  the  time,  so  it  was 
not  difficult  for  Henry  to  find 
shelter  among  some  Polish  civil¬ 
ians.  He  considered  returning  to 
Poland  at  first  but  decided  in  the 
end  not  to  take  such  a  fatal  risk. 
Henry  was  all  but  starving  when 


CHEER  SQUAD  FUNDRAISER 


THE  CHEER  SQUAD  IS  SELLING  THE 
NORTHWEST  INDIANA  ENTERTAINMENT 
2002  BOOKS  AS  A  FUNDRAISER  AND 
THEY  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON  CAMPUS 
FOR  $30.00 

BOOKS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  MANY 
LOCATIONS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 
TWO  FINE  DINING  MEALS  AND  YOU’VE 
PAID  FOR  THE  BOOK  WITH  HUNDREDS 
OF  DOLLARS  IN  SAVINGS  LEFT.  GOING 
ON  VACATION?  SAVE  LOTS  BY 
PURCHASING  A  BOOK  FOR  YOUR 
VACATION  AREA.  THEY  MAKE  TERRIFIC 

GIFTS. 

FOR  DELIVERY  TO  YOUR  DOOR  OF  NON¬ 
NORTHWEST  INDIANA  BOOKS,  LOG  ON 
TO  www.entertainment.com  AND  ENTER 
OUR  CODE  632126.  PROCEEDS  WILL 
THEN  GO  TO  HELP  SUPPORT  THE  CHEER 

SQUAD. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT! 

IT’S  A  GIFT  THAT  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  GIVE 
GREAT  SAVINGS  UNTIL  NOVEMBER  1,  2002! 


he  finally  presented  himself  to 
the  Displaced  Persons  Group, 
telling  them  that  his  name  was 
Karol  Glowacki,  that  he  had  lost 
his  identification  papers,  and  that 
he  had  come  from  the  East  -not 
the  West.  He  was  put  to  work  on 
the  railroad  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was 
only  in  1945  that  he  was  finally 
able  to  readopt  his  real  name, 
after  American  authorities  in  the 
American  Occupation  Zone 
investigated  him  to  verify  his 
true  identity.  Upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  investigation,  Henry 
was  sent  to  Stuttgart  in  West 
Germany. 

At  the  Displacement  Persons 
camp,  Henry  met  Denise,  a 
young  French  woman  who  was 
working  with  the  United  Nation 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  As  an  adminis¬ 
trative  aide  in  the  camp,  it  was 
Henry’s  responsibility  to  help 
her  interpret  English  and 


German.  They  were  married  in 
Germany  in  1946.  It  was  at  about 
this  time  that  Henry  began 
inquiring,  very  hesitantly  at  first, 
about  his  parents  whom  he  had 
left  behind  in  Poland.  He  learned 
that  his  mother  and  father  had 
been  executed  only  three  days 
after  their  arrest. 

Henry  and  Denise  became 
friends  with  Slav  and  Stella 
Szymanski  who  were  leaving  for 
the  United  States.  When  the 
Szymanskis  arrived  in  America, 
they  found  sponsors  for  the 
Sokolowskis,  enabling  Henry 
and  Denise  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Originally,  the 
Sokolowskis  made  their  home  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  They 
moved  to  Michigan  City  in  1953 
and  in  1965,  they  settled  in 
LaPorte  where  Henry  worked  as 
a  buyer  for  a  factory. 

At  the  age  of  46,  Henry  was 
finally  able  to  resume  his  inter¬ 
rupted  college  education,  thanks 


to  the  generosity  of  a  friend. 
Henry  spent  three  years  in  a 
trailer  home  at  West  Lafayette 
pursuing  degrees  in  Purdue’s 
Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures  Department.  He 
completed  his  bachelor’s  work 
in  two  years  and  his  master’s  in 
just  one  more.  Upon  graduation, 
he  was  hired  at  PNC.  Here,  he 
taught  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  Russian  and  Polish  when 
there  were  enough  students  to 
form  a  class.  Henry  continued 
teaching  at  this  institution  until 
his  retirement  in  1988.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  honesty, 
his  will  power,  his  dry,  disarm¬ 
ing  humor  and  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  as  well  as  for  the  details 
of  his  extraordinary  life. 

Written  by  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente- 
Murphy,  Director  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures 
Programming 
Nov.  30,  2001 


The  Sounds  of  Music 


by  Martina  Nieman 
Staff  Writer 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  David  Harris  perfor¬ 
mance  on  Nov.  12.  I  thought  his 
musical  styling  was  articulately 
appropriate  for  the  occasion.  I 
enjoyed  the  performance 
immensely,  but  I  felt  that  my 
fellow  students  lacked  the  cre¬ 
ative  understanding  to  appreci¬ 
ate  his  music.  Whilst  David 
played  his  heart  out,  my  fellow 
students  rudely  yelled  and 
talked  during  the  wonderful 
ambience  of  his  new  age  folk 
type  music.  But  what  can  I 
say...  the  concert  was  held  in  the 
cafeteria.  It  just  goes  to  show 


how  wonderfully  appreciative 
the  students  at  PNC  are.  I 
myself,  was  amused  when 
David  sang  a  song  just  for  me... 
I  doubt  he  knew  I  was  the 
reporter  covering  his  concert 
I  had  a  chance  to  speak  with 
Harris  after  his  inspiring  perfor¬ 
mance.  David  Harris  has  been 
touring  the  country  singing  in 
colleges  and  clubs  for  about 
twelve  years.  Harris  writes  his 
own  songs  and  is  inspired  by  lit¬ 
erature  and  what  is  going  on 
around  him. 

He  says  that  he  doesn’t  do  it 
for  the  money,  he  just  enjoys 
performing.  He  said  it  didn’t 
bother  him  that  the  students 
were  benighted,  he  was  used  to 


it.  He  remarked  on  how  beauti¬ 
ful  our  campus  was,  and  how 
lovely  the  autumn  trees  were. 
At  least  we  had  something  nice 
to  offer  him. 

Although  Harris  was  very  nice 
and  polite,  the  California  native 
seemed  to  be  more  emotional 
than  intellectual.  His  songs  are 
full  of  imagination  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  They  are  new  age,  folk, 
bluegrass,  and  jazz  all  rolled  up 
in  one. 

Maybe  it’s  just  the  down- 
home,  corn-fed  Indiana  girl 
coming  out  in  me  that  makes  me 
say  this,  but  oh  well.  In  the  end, 
this  corn-fed  girl  also  appreci¬ 
ates  his  creation,  nonetheless. 
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Singer/songwritter,  David  Hams  strums  his  guitar  for  audience  members  during  his  recent  per¬ 
formance  at  PNC.  (Spectator  Photo/Martina  Nieman) 
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Three  Cheers  for 


Cheer 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

“You  have  to  balance  the  aca¬ 
demics  and  the  sports,  we  real¬ 
ize  that,”  says  Jean  Ann  Morton, 
the  coach  of  the  PNC  Cheer 
Squad. 

With  cheerleading,  like  other 
student  activities  and  sports, 
participants  have  to  cope  with 
both  excelling  academically  and 
athletically,  not  because  of  writ¬ 
ten  mandate,  but  because  the 
coaches  and  the  cheerleaders 
themselves  know  that  academics 
come  first. 

While  not  currently  an  official 
sport,  the  Cheer  Squad  doesn’t 
necessarily  have  to  have  grade 
eligibility  standards,  but  in 
order  to  stay  on  the  squad,  each 
participant  needs  to  have  a  2.0 
grade  point  average. 


Next  season  Cheer 
becomes  a  full-fledged  sport 
at  PNC.  With  this  comes 
many  benefits,  a  major  one 
being  funds  allocated  from 
the  school.  As  of  now,  the 
cheerleaders  either  have  to 
pay  or  do  fundraising  for 
much  of  their  equipment  and 
sometimes  their  travel 
expenses  too.  School  fund¬ 
ing  won’t  pay  for  every¬ 
thing,  but  it  will  help  the 
program  out  a  lot.  Pom¬ 
poms,  megaphones,  and 
things  of  that  nature  are 
things  that  could  possibly  be 
bought  with  the  funding. 

A  great  thing  about 
becoming  a  sport  is  that  it 
allows  the  cheerleaders  to 
get  some  recognition  they 
deserve  for  all  the  time  and 
effort  they  put  into  cheering 


for  the  school.  The  squad 
held  their  tryouts  in  May, 
with  two  workshops  interest¬ 
ed  people  could  attend. 

They  practiced  outside  here 
on  campus  all  throughout  the 
summer,  two  to  three  times  a 
week. 

Right  now  there  are  six 
women  and  three  men  on  the 
squad,  with  one  women  and 
one  man  joining  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  semes¬ 
ter.  There  are  no  full  time 
captains,  just  co-leaders  for 
each  game. 

“Each  game  is  assigned 
co-leaders.  We  don’t  have 
captains.  For  each  game, 
two  to  four  people  assign 
what  they  are  going  to  do 
during  the  first  timeout, 
what  they  are  going  to  do 
during  the  second  timeout, 


(etc.),”  said 
Morton  about 
the  way  they 
choose  their 
routines. 

Promoting 
student  involve¬ 
ment  is  one 
aspect  the 
cheerleaders 
hope  to  improve 
at  PNC.  The 
Cheer  Squad 
roots  on  the 
Panther 

Basketball  team 
and  helps  to 
energize  the 
PNC  crowd  at 
every  home 
game;  help  the 
Cheer  Squad 
cheer  on  the 
Panthers! 


The  PNC  Panther’s  Cheer  Squad  (Photo  pro¬ 
vided  by  Jean  Ann  Morton). 


Recap  of  PNC  Basketball  Games  from  Nov.  6  to  Nov.  25 


WZM 

Nov.  6  at  Goshen  College 

PNC  61,  Goshen  82 

After  one  half  of  play  at  the  Roman  Gingerich  Center,  Goshen  College  led  PNC 
36-15.  Led  by  senior  guard  Mike  Pickering,  the  Panthers  clawed  their  way  back 
in  the  game  and  tied  the  score  at  46  with  a  little  over  12  minutes  left  in  the  second 
half.  Goshen  soon  regrouped  and  pulled  away  on  a  36-15  run  to  end  the  game. 
Goshen  ended  up  shooting  55  percent  from  the  field  and  had  four  players  scoring 
in  double  digits.  Pickering  finished  with  25  points  and  went  6  for  6  from  the  free 
throw  line.  PNC  Sophomore  forward  Jon  Hills  gathered  a  team  high  9  rebounds 
and  added  4  points. 

■  ■  "V  JrWr  '  Jr' 

Nov.  7  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 

Kettle  Classic 

PNC  49,  Purdue  Calumet  88 

The  Panthers  got  behind  early  and  weren’t  able  to  catch  up  as  the  Purdue  Calumet 
Lakers  rolled  to  a  victory  over  their  rivals.  On  a  poor  shooting  night  for  the  Panthers, 
when  the  team  shot  only  25.5  percent,  Mike  Pickering  led  the  team  in  scoring  with  12 
points.  Sophomore  Jim  Tunis  came  off  the  bench,  6  points  and  led  the  team  in  rebound¬ 
ing  with  8,  four  of  them  coming  off  the  offensive  glass.  Senior  Rusty  Elardsock  fouled 
out  and  finished  with  7  points.  Coming  off  the  bench  for  the  Lakers,  forward  Larry 
Kellman  nearly  had  a  double  double,  pouring  in  18  points  on  9  for  12  shooting  and  9 
rebounds. 

Nov.  16  at  Moody  Bible  Institute 

Moody  Bible  Tournament  -  Game  I 

PNC  89,  Fontbonne  College  95 

With  tremendous  effort  and  solid  team  play.  PNC  had  a  chance  to  top  the 
Griffins,  but  couldn’t  pull  away  at  the  end.  Senior  forward  Jamie  Smith  led  the 
Panthers  in  scoring  with  26  points  and  grabbed  a  team  high  9  rebounds. 
Sophomore  guard  Dan  Kelley  dished  out  11  assists,  scored  9  points  and  had  4 
steals  in  39  minutes  of  play.  Forwards  Jon  Hills  and  Jim  Tunis  both  had  solid 
games  and  garnered  15  points  apiece.  The  Panthers  as  a  team  had  more  assists  and 
steals  than  the  Griffins,  and  also  shot  a  season  high  of  48.6%  from  the  floor. 

Nov.  17  at  Moody  Bible  Institute 

Moody  Bible  Tournament  -  Game  2 

PNC  72,  Temple  Baptist  College  73 

After  one  half  of  play,  the  Panthers  led  Temple  Baptist  34-31,  but  they  couldn’t  hang 
on  in  the  second  half,  being  outscored  42-38  by  Temple  Baptist.  Center  Rusty  Hardsock 
led  the  charge  on  the  glass,  grabbing  10  rebounds  and  scoring  1 1  points  on  4  for  7  shoot¬ 
ing  for  his  first  double-double  of  the  season.  Hardsock  also  led  the  team  with  3  blocked 
shots.  Forward  Jamie  Smith  had  another  excellent  game,  scoring  17  points  and  snatch¬ 
ing  9  rebounds  in  36  minutes  of  play.  Mike  Pickering  played  the  entire  40  minutes,  scor¬ 
ing  15  and  pacing  the  team  with  5  assists.  Jim  Tunis  had  another  great  effort  coming  off 
the  bench  and  scoring  1 1  points  and  grabbing  6  rebounds. 

Nov.  21  at  Indiana  University 
Northwest 

PNC  60,  IUN  61 

Did  Not  Report  Statistics 

Nov.  24  at  St.  Ambrose 

St.  Ambrose  Classic  -  Game  1 

PNC  61,  St.  Ambrose  76 

PNC  was  down  by  one  at  halftime,  38-39,  but  St.  Ambrose  showed  deep  bench  play 
and  pulled  away  in  the  second  half  by  15.  Ten  St.  Ambrose  players  logged  10  or  more 
minutes  with  Chris  Ingstad  leading  the  way  wit  1 1  points  and  nine  rebounds.  Mike 
Pickering,  Rusty  Hardsock  and  Jim  Tunis  led  the  Panther  charge.  In  38  minutes  of 
action,  Pickering  scored  1 8  points,  went  4  for  4  from  the  free  throw  line  and  grabbed 
six  rebounds.  Hardsock  snared  10  rebounds  and  scored  4  points  while  fouling  out  in  30 
minutes  of  play.  Coming  off  the  bench,  Tunis  scored  17  points  and  also  had  6  rebounds. 

Nov.  25  at  St.  Ambrose 

St.  Ambrose  Classic  -  Game  2 

PNC  56,  Marycrest  96 

The  Panthers  got  behind  early,  35-18,  and  were  never  able  to  get  back  into  the 
game.  With  Walter  Holmes  leading  the  way,  Marycrest  shot  52.9%  from  the  field. 
Holmes  went  9  for  18  from  the  floor  and  scored  20  points,  snagged  11  rebounds 
and  dished  out  six  assists.  Guard  Mike  Pickering  led  the  Panthers  in  scoring  with 

19  points,  going  6  for  11  from  the  field  and  hitting  3  of  4  attempts  behind  the  3- 
point  arch  in  the  losing  cause  for  PNC. 

* 
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FINAL  EXAMS 


The  number  witin  parentheses  indicates  the  room  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held 
(S=SCHWARTZ,  L=LSF  BLDG,  T=TECHNOLOG Y  BLDG) 


Time  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


8  a.m. 
to 

10  p.m. 


BIOL  121  (S230) 
BIOL  213  (S239) 
BIOL  231  (SI  19) 
BIOL  323  (SI  14) 
COM  114/5  (S217) 
ENGL  101/9  (T1 13) 
GNC  063/1  (S211) 
GNC  064/1  (SI  17) 
GNC  064/2  (S360) 
GNC  88  (S226) 

MA  154/1  (S260) 
NUR  123  (T171) 
NUR  231  (T301) 


A&D  113  (T214) 
BIOL  122/1  (SI  12) 
CHM  321  (S325) 
GBG  127/1  (T171) 
IET  104/2  (T037) 
MA  153/8  (S213) 
NUR  119  (S230) 


BIOL  205  (S239) 
ENGL  101/1  (T007) 
ENGL  101/4  (T308) 
ENGL  102/1  (T166) 
GNC  071/1  (L249) 
HTM  291L  (S219) 
MA  132/1  (S3 19) 
MA  153/2  (T177) 
NOR  214  (T301) 
SPAN  101/1  (T364) 
STAT  213/1  (S213) 
STAT  301/1  (S218) 


A&D  255/1  (T203) 
BIOL  122/4  (SI  12) 
BIOL  211  (S 1 17) 
CGT  110/2  (T011) 
CHM255L  (S314) 
EDPS  235  (T166) 
ENGL  101/17  (S360) 
GBM  388  (T112) 
GNC  071/2  (L249) 
MA  111/6  (S215) 
NUR  235  (T301) 
PSY  120/3  (S211) 


BIOL  114  (S230) 
BIOL  415  (S360) 
COM  114/1  (T203) 
COM  114/10  (T301) 
ECON  210/2  (S328) 
EDPS  265  (T214) 
F&N  303/3  (T171) 
HTM  181  (S215) 
MA  111/1  (S361) 
MA  111/2  (S261) 
NUR  232  (T301) 
PSY  120/7  (T113) 


10:15 

a.m. 

to 

12:15 

p.m. 


ART  299P/2  (TO  15) 

COM  1 14/12  (T203) 

BIOL  213/2  (S230) 

CPT  107/5  (T219) 

COM  114/3  (T177) 

ECON  251/2  (S2 18) 

COM  114/6  (S213) 

EDPS  430  (T166) 

CPT  107/1  (T215) 

FLL  490  (T364) 

GBA  380  (T110) 

ECON  252  (T166) 

GBG  490  (T1 12) 

ENGL  101/10  (T166) 

IDIS  435/1  (S226) 

GBM  329/1  (S328) 

IET  204/MET  451  (T007) 

GNC  064/3  (S319) 

MA  111/8  (S  215) 

HIST  104/1  (Til  2) 

MA  153/9  &  10  (S230) 

HIST  151/1  (S211) 

MGMT  200/3  (T171) 

NUR  208  (T301) 

MA  130/1  (S329) 

NUR  236  (T113) 

MA  152  (T110) 

OLS  274/2  (SI  19) 

MA  154/2  (S260) 

OLS  378/1  (T037) 

MA  223/1  (S218) 

MGMT  200/1  (S226) 

OLS  274/1  (T113) 

PHIL  221  (L249) 

SOC  100/1  (S239) 

SPAN  201/1  (T364) 

BIOL  592  (SI  13) 
CHM  119  (S239) 
CPT  107/2  (T203) 
CPT  176/1  (T113) 
ENGL  100/1  (T037) 
ENGL  101/3  (T007) 
ENGL  101/6  (T308) 
ENGL  101/32  (SI  19) 
ENGL  101/33  (S280) 
ENGL  102/2  (T166)\ 
ENGL  227  (S217) 
ENGL  373  (T171) 
F&N  303/1  (T177) 
GBG  260/1  (SI  17) 
GBG  351  (T112) 

MA  153/3  (S217) 
NUR  118  (T301) 
OLS  252/1  (T110) 
PSY  120/1  (S328) 
SPAN  101/2  (T364) 


COM  212/1  (T007) 
CPT  107/6  (T203) 
CPT  176/3  (T177) 
EDCI  362  (Til 3) 
ENGL  100/3  (SI  17) 
ENGL  101/19  (S260) 
ENGL  101/20  (T308) 
ENGL  101/21  (L249) 
ENGL  327  (S218) 
GBA  341  (T110) 
GBG  127/3  (S217) 
GNC  100/2  (SI  19) 
MA  111/7  (S215) 

MA  161M  (S226) 
MUS  250  (T364) 
NUR  230  (T301) 

PSY  120/4  (S211) 
SPAN  101/4  (S261) 
SPAN  102/1  (T171) 


COM  114/2  (T203) 
COM  114/11  (T301) 
ENGL  101/5  (S361) 
ENGL  101/11  (T308) 
ENGL  102/3  (SI  17) 
ENGL  304  (S215) 
GBM  381  (T110) 
GNC  070  (S261) 
SOC  100/39  (S328) 


1:00 

p.m. 

to 

3:00 

p.m. 


ASTR  263  (S260) 
CHM  115  (S239) 
COM  114  (S 119) 
COM  114/8  (SI  17) 
COM  204  (T364) 
CPT  250  (T112) 
EDCI  311  (T214) 
GBG  127/2  (S217) 
GBI  301  (T110) 
GNC  063/2  (S328) 
GNC  063/4  (S361) 
HIST  104/2  (S218) 
HIST151/2  (S226) 
HIST  386  (S211) 
IDIS  380  (S230) 
MA  130/2  (S329) 
MA  153/4  (S261) 
MET  111  (T015) 
NUR  233  0301) 
NUR  237  (T171) 
OLS  375/1  (S215) 
SPAN  235  (T355) 


BIOL  122/2  (SI  12) 

BIOL  221/322  (S230) 

COM  114/13  (T301) 

COM  212/2  (T007) 

EDCI  364  (S329) 

ENGL  102/5  (T308) 

ENGL  350  (T177) 

ENGL  381  (S261) 

FNR  540  (SI  19) 

GBA  330/MGMT  201  (T171) 
HIST  151/5  (SI  17) 

IET  250/451  (T037) 

MET  162  (T011) 

POL  101/1  (S218) 

PSY  120/5  (S211) 

SOC  100/4&5  (S239) 

SOC  220/1  (S328) 


BCM  100  (T011) 

A&D  255/2  (T113) 

CGT  110/1  (TO  15) 

BIOL  232  (SI  14) 

CHM  255  (S3 19) 

BTNY  210  (S 1 21 ) 

COM  250  (SI  17) 

CGT  290  (T297) 

CPT  267/ENGR  195E/1  (T007) 

CIMT  243  (T031) 

ENGL  100/2  (L249) 

EET  196  (T003) 

ENGL  101/7  (S217) 

ENGL  101/22  (T308) 

ENGL  101/8  (T308) 

ENGL  101/23  (L249) 

ENGL  101/12  (T1 10) 

ENGL  102/6  (S260) 

ENGL  101/13  (SI  19) 

ENGL  231  (T177) 

ENGL  102/4  (Til 2) 

GBG  127/4  (T112) 

F&N  303/2  (T117) 

GBG  344  (S217) 

FR  101/1  (T166) 

GBH  200/1  (T007) 

GBG  260/2  (Til 3) 

GBM  329/2  (T1 10) 

GBM  380  (T037) 

GER  201  (T364) 

GNC  100/1  (T301) 

HIST  102  (S230) 

H&S  320  (T203) 

HTM  312  (T355) 

HORT  102  (SI  13) 

MA  1 1 1/9  (S360) 

MA  132/2  (S213) 

MA  153/11  (S261) 

MET  211  (T063) 

OLS  376/1  (T166) 

OLS  252/2  (T171) 

POL  190  (S361) 

SOC  310/1  (S226) 

SPAN  201/3  (T203) 

SPAN  101/3  (T364) 

STAT  113/1  (S218) 

COM  113/4  (T 177) 
COM  114/14  (T364) 
CPT  107/4  (T203) 
EDCI  466  (T214) 
ENGR  100  (T011) 
GBG  270/1  (S213) 
MA  111/3  (S360) 
OLS  252/4  (T037) 
SOC  100/6  (S328) 


3:15 

p.m. 

to 

5:15 

p.m. 


BIOL 223  (SI  18) 
COM  114/9  (T177) 
CPT  172  (T113) 
EAS  120  (S217) 
DSFA200  (T214) 
HTM  291  (SI  19) 
MA  153/5  (S360) 
PHIL  110  (S230) 
PHYS  210  (S361) 
PHYS  220/1  (S329) 
SOC  100/2  (S239) 
SPAN  201/2  (T364) 
SWRK  261/1  (S211) 


BCM  112  (T166) 

CS  140/CPT  175E/1  (T003) 
ECON  219  (S211) 

EDCI  402  (T214) 

ENGL  101/26  (T308) 

GBA  340  (T171) 

GBG  260/3  (T1 10) 

IDIS  435/2  (S226) 

IET  268  (T007) 

MA  153/12  (S260) 

MET  213  (T011) 

MGMT  200/4  (T1 12) 

NUR  234  (T301) 

OLS  252/3  (T166) 

OLS  484  (T177) 

POL  232  (S360) 

PSY  120/6  (S329) 

PSY  250  (S328) 


CHM  111  (S230) 
COM  318  (T007) 
CPT  107/3  (T203) 
ENGL  100/6  (S117) 
ENGL  101/14  (T308) 
ENGL  101/15  (T166) 
ENGL  238  (S217) 

GS  175  (T219) 

GBA  228/2  (Til 3) 
MA  223/2  (T110) 
PSY  120/2  (S328) 


COM  314  (T203) 
ENGL  101/24  (T308) 
ENGL  377  (S3 19) 
GBM  329/3  (T 110) 
MA  111/10  (S215) 
OLS  487  (T177) 
PCTX  201  (S230) 
SOC  402  (S226) 
SPAN  101/5  (T364) 
SPAN  201/4  (T1 12) 


BCM  235  (T015) 

COM  315/1  (T301) 

BIOL  122/3  (SI  12) 

CPT  176/2  (T177) 

CS  140/175E/2  (T071) 

CPT  230  (T037) 

COM  1 14/16  (T301) 

CPT  272  (T203) 

CPT  172/2  (T203) 

ECON  251/1  (S213) 

CPT  255  (T177) 

EDCI  285  (T171) 

CPT  280  (T007) 

EDCI  604  (T2 14) 

ECON  210/1  (S211) 

EET  107  (T003) 

EDCI  270  (S216) 

EET  207  (T071) 

EET  109  (T003) 

ENGL  420/1  (T110) 

ENGL  101/29  (T308) 

FR  101/2  (T166) 

GBA  372  (T110) 

GBA  360  (T113) 

GBG  333  (T166) 

GNC  071/3  (L249) 

HTM  322  (T112) 

HIST  151/3  (S329) 

IET  266  (T037) 

MA  111/5  (S328) 

MA  154/4  (S360) 

PSY  392  (S211) 

MA  223/3  (S260) 

SOC  310/2  (S226) 

MET  242  (T063) 

SPAN  101/6  (T364) 

MET  315  (T297) 

POL  101/2  (S226) 

SOC  220/2  (S328) 

STAT  113/2  (S218) 

BCM  230  (TO  15) 
COM  114/15  (T301) 
MA  111/4  (S261) 


5:30 

p.m. 

to 

7:30 

p.m. 


BCM  270  (T015) 
BIOL 404  (SI  18) 
ENGL  100/5  (Til 2) 
ENGL  101/28  (S217) 
GBI  301/2  (T301) 
MA  153/6  (S260) 

MA  154/3  (S361) 
MET  141  (T063) 
MGMT  200/2  (T007) 
STAT  503  (S218) 


BCM  235  (TO  15) 
CET  253  (T011) 
GNC  065  (S329) 
MA  111/11  (S215) 
MA  153/13  (S 117) 
MA  224  (S261) 
OLS  494  (T355) 
PSY  251  (S3 19) 
SPAN  201/5  (T364) 


No  Finals 
Scheduled  at  this 
time  on  Friday. 


7:45 

p.m. 

to 

9:45 

p.m. 


ART  150  (T297) 

CGT  110/3  (T011) 

COM  315/2  (T301) 

CPT  107/8  (T007) 

CPT  250/2  (T203) 

CPT  267/2  ENGR/2  (T110) 
ENGL  102/7  (T308) 

F&N  303/4  (T177) 

GNC  064/7  (S329) 

HIST  151/4  (S211) 

IDIS  435/3  (S328) 

IET  104/1  (T037) 

MA  153/7  (S260) 

OLS  477  (Til  3) 

PHYS  220/2  (S3 19) 

PSY  236  (S213) 


ART  221  (T011) 
ART  299P/1  (T015) 
COM  114/17  (T364) 
CPT  107/9  (T203) 
EDCI  271  (S216) 
EET  209  (T003) 
GBA  320  (Til 2) 
GBG  127/5  (T166) 
GBH  200/2  (T1 10) 
GBM  385  (T037) 
GNC  064/5  (S217) 
IDIS  280  (S211) 
OLS  331/1  (T007) 
PSY  350  (S213) 
SOC  100/7  (S239) 
SPAN  112  (T355) 


COM  114/18  (T301) 
CPT  107/10  (T203) 
CPT  188W/1  (T219) 
ENGL  420/2  (T 177) 
GBG  260/4  (Til 3) 
GBH  303  (T166) 
GNC  100/3  (T110) 
HIST  104/3  (S21 1) 
OLS  274/3  (T007) 
OLS  372  (T037) 
SWRK  261/2  (S215) 


CPT  176/4  (T177) 

CPT  188S/2  (T215) 
ENGL  101/31  (T166) 
ENGL  421  (T308) 
GBG  270/2  (T1 10) 
HTM  341  (SI  17) 
MET  230  (T1I3) 
MET  411(T297) 

OLS  252/5  (T007) 
PHIL  330  (S361) 
POL  101/3  (S360) 
PSY  450  (S3 1 9) 
STAT  301/2  (S260)  ' 


No  Finals  Scheduled 
at  this  time  on  Friday 
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Vice  Chancellor  Goepfrich  Awarded  Distinguished  Certification 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 

Vice  Chancellor  for 
Development  Joseph  Goepfrich 
was  awarded  the  Certified  Fund 
Raising  Executive  (  or  CFRE  ) 
Designation  by  the  CFRE 
Professional  Certification 
Board.  Goepfrich  is  one  of 
4,121  professionals  worldwide 
who  hold  this  certification. 

Tenure  in  the  profession,  edu¬ 
cation,  professional  achieve¬ 
ments  and  a  commitment  to  ser¬ 
vice  to  not-for-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  are  a  few  of  the  standards 
set  by  the  CFRE  Board  when 
selecting  those  to  be  certified. 
Those  awarded  have  also  agreed 
to  uphold  the  code  of  ethics  and 
the  Donor  Bill  of  Rights. 

Self-propelled  candidates  must 
pass  a  written  examination.  To 
apply  for  taking  the  test  one 
must  be  accepted  for  the  exam. 
The  exam  tests  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  required  of  a 
fund-raising  executive.  The  test 


is  based  on  a  pass/fail  evalua¬ 
tion.  “Either  you  meet  it  or  you 
don’t,”  says  Goepfrich. 
Certification  must  be  renewed 
every  three  years  by  a  re-certifi- 
cation  application  sent 
to  the  board.  The 
report  must  demon¬ 
strate  a  desire  for  con¬ 
tinued  learning  in 
one’s  profession. 

'  “The  CFRE  process 
was  developed  as  a 
way  to  identify  for  the 
public  and  employers 
those  individuals  who 
possess  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  perform 
fund-raising  duties  in 
an  effective  conscien¬ 
tious,  ethical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  manner,” 
states  Simone  P. 

Joyaux,  a  CFRE. 
“Achievement  of  the  Certified 
Fund  Raising  Executive  creden¬ 
tial  demonstrates  the  level  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Joe  to 


himself  and  the  profession  as  a 
whole.” 

The  CFRE  Program  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  credentialing  body  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 


ing  philanthropic  associations. 
The  Board  is  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  types  of 
fund-raising  settings  and  also 


includes  members  of  the  public 
who  represent  the  interests  of 
donors.  Nine  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  participate  in  the  CFRE 
Program,  including:  the 

Association  for 

Healthcare 
Philanthropy  (  AHP  ); 
the  Association  of 

Fundraising 
Professionals  (  AFP  ); 
the  Association  of 

Lutheran  Development 
Executives  (  ALDE  ); 
the  Council  for 

Resource  Development 
(  CRD  );  the 

Fundraising  Institute  - 
Australia  (  FIA  );  the 
International  Catholic 
Stewardship  Council  ( 
NCSC  );  the  National 
Catholic  Development 
Conference  (  NCDC  ); 
the  North  American 
Development 
Organization  (  NAYDO  );  and 
Philanthropic  Service  for 
Institutions  (  PSI ). 


The  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  of  Fundraising 
Professionals  will  be  held  in 
April  2002  in  St.  Louis. 
Goepfrich  will  chair  the  local 
AFP  chapter,  Michiana,  as 
President  for  2002.  Held  in 
South  Bend,  the  Michiana  chap¬ 
ter  has  existed  for  three  years. 
There  are  45  local  members 
who  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  affiliated  with  the  chapter 
in  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
Goepfrich  has  been  a  member 
since  1994. 

“Accrediting  the  institution- 
this  gives  the  concept  to  donors 
and  to  those  who  want  to  support 
the  University  that  I  do  ascribe 
to  a  very  strict  code  of  profes¬ 
sional  ethics,”  states  Goepfrich. 
“We  try  to  work  with  our  alumni 
to  enhance  student  life  here 
as  well  as  to  engage  our 
alumni  both  at  the  campus 
and  in  the  community  so  that 
Purdue  lives  up  to  its 
promise  of  being  a  great 
campus.” 


Goepfrich  sits  proudly  next  to  his  new  certification 
(Spectator  photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


YMCA 


Spring  Brings  an  Increase  in  Degrees  for  PNC 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Despite  unrelenting  cold 
weather,  the  Spring  2002  semes¬ 
ter  brings  with  it  an  increase  in 
degrees  for  PNC. 

The  Indiana  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  has  reviewed 
a  proposal  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  approved  the  new 
program  on  Dec.  14,  2001. 

The  bachelor  degree  of 
Behavioral  Sciences  is  one  of 
the  three  new  programs  offered 
to  students  during  the  2001-2002 
academic  year.  In  2001,  PNC 
announced  the  addition  of  a 
bachelor  degree  in  Business  and 
in  Computer  Information 
Systems  Technology.  The  uni¬ 
versity  now  offers  a  total  of  nine 


bachelor  degree  programs. 

This  degree  will  allow  students 
to  choose  psychology,  sociology, 
or  social  work  as  an  area  of 
specialization. 
According  to  Dr. 

James  B. 

Dworkin,  chan 
cellor  of  PNC, 

“This  degree 
will  open 
tremendous 
opportunities 
for  our 
students.” 

The  proposal 
reviewed  by  the 
Indiana  Commission 
Higher  Education  was  written  by 
Beth  Rudnick,  PNC  advisor  and 
social  Sciences  professor,  and 
was  first  approved  by  the  West 
Lafayette  Administration. 


According  to  Rudnick,  PNC 
chose  the  Behavioral  Science 

pro¬ 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


NORTH  CENTRAL 

the  world  changes  by  degrees 


for 


gram  as  the  next  new  degree 
offered  because  of  the  “strong 
need”  for  the  degree.  She  stated, 
“Thirty-five  to  forty  percent  of 


the  Behavioral  Science  program 
consisted  of  students  pursuing  a 
Behavioral  Science  degree  any¬ 
way.  The  social  service  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  industries, 
particularly  in  the 
Midwest.” 

Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the 
Spring  Semester, 
eight  students 
have  made  a 
change  of  degree 
objective  (CODO) 
to  the  new  program. 

Rudnick  estimates  this 
number  to  be  as  high  as  40  by 
the  end  of  the  semester. 

To  compensate  for  the  new 
program,  PNC  is  looking  to  add 
another  faculty  position  to  teach 
social  work,  Rudnick  informed. 


Also,  several  new  courses  are 
being  offered  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  section  to  aid  student  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  degree.  Among  these 
courses  are  Sociology  411: 
Social  Stratification,  Sociology 
382  &  383:  Introduction  to 
Methods  of  Social  Research  I  & 
II,  Psychology  450:  Crisis 
Intervention,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  classes  in  social  work. 

Dworkin  stated,  “Adding 
this  degree  is  part  of  our 
campus  strategic  plan  which 
calls  for  several  additional 
bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degree  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  area.” 

For  more  information 
regarding  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  Behavioral 
Science  dial  ext.  5505. 
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Wednesday,  January  30 
Books  and  Coffee  Series  Ptesentaiion 
“The  Simpsons  and  Mosophy:  The  Doh  of  Homer” 
edited  by  William  Irven,  MarkT.  Conrad, 
and  Aeon  J.  Skoble;  Reviewed  by  Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  Asst 
Prof,  of  English 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
430-530pm,AstemblyHaIl,LSF02 
Contact  Tom  Young,  ext  5346,  tey@purduencedu 

Tuesday,  February  5 
Books  and  Coffee  Series  Fteentation 
‘The  Conjure  Woman”  by  Charles  Chestnut 
Reviewed  by  Dr.  Bob  Mellin, 

Visiting  Asst  Prof  of  English 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
430  -  530  pm,  Assembly  Half  LSF  02 
Contact  Tom  Young,  ext  5346,  te@punduenc.edu 

Thursday,  February  7 

OPEN  Offioe  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
130-3  pm,  SWRZ 137C 
Contact  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext  5332, 
debbier@puiduenc.edu 

Monday,  February  11 

The  Evasons  -  Marvels  of  the  Mind 
Open  to  Campus 

1130  am- 1 230  pm,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact  Ryan  Brown,  ext  5273,  r 
wbrowr@puiduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  12 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presenlatiai 
‘  Telecosrri  ’  by  Goerge  Gilder 
Reviewed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Weiss, 

Professor  of  Business  and  Section  Chair 
Free  arri  Open  to  Public 
430  -  530 pm,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact  Tom  Young,  ext  5346,  te@purducnc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
Open  to  Public,  Appointments  Recommended 
10  am  -  4  pm,  LSF  Lounge 
Cbntact  John  Coggins,  ext  5230, 
jooggins@puiduenc.edu 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
10-  1130  am,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.edu 


Thursday,  February  14 

Student  Support  Services  Valentine's  Day 
Gathering 

Open  to  sSs  students 
12  noon  - 1  pm,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  ext.  5367, 
nrnitdre@purdLKnc.edu 

FViday,  February  15 

Black  Architects  and  Their  Works,  Worldwide 
Speaker  Carolyn  Amenta  Davis,  President  and  Curator 
of  Design  Diaspora 
An  Odyssey  2002  Series  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
1130  am  -1  pm,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02, 
Refreshments 

Contact  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  February  16 

VTIA  Free  Tax  Service 

Free  and  Open  to  Public,  Reservations  Suggested 
930 am  - 1230 pm,  TECH  171 
Contact  Cecilia  Kajer,  5263,  cecilk@purduaic.edu 

Hiesday,  February  19 

Barks  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
‘  Seven  Up’  ’  by  Janet  EvanovkJi 
Reviewed  by  Professor  Barb  Austin, 

Part-time  lecturer 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
430  -  530  pm,  Assembly  Half  LSF  02 
Contact  Tom  Young,  ext  5346,  tey@pinduenc.edu 

Saturday,  February  23 
Diversity  Fair 

Sponsored  by  the  Diversity  Subcommittee  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Celebration  Committee  of 
LaPorte  County 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
TBA 

Contact  Rat  Carlisle,  ext  5241,pac@putduenc£du 
VITA  Free  Tax  Service 

Free  aid  Open  to  Public,  Reservations  Suggested 
930  am- 1230 pm,  TECH  171 
Cbntact  Cecilia  Kajer,  5263,  cecilk@purditenc.edu 

TUesday,  February  26 

Bodes  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
“Death  in  Hdy  Orders ‘by  ED.  James 
Reviewed  by  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold  Asst  Prof,  of  English 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
430  -  530  pm,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact  Tom  Young,  ext  5346,  te@punduenc£du 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  m  Valparaiso,  Indiana. _ 
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Campus  News 


New  Courses  Offered  This 
Spring  by  Continuing 
Education 


PNC  gets  ‘psyched’  about 
the  Evason’s  mental  magic 


by  Honor  Varner 
Copy  Editor 

PNC’s  Continuing  Education 
department  is  bringing  old 
favorites,  as  well  as  adding 
some  new  courses,  for  their 
spring  session. 

For  those  who  wish  to  learn 
Spanish  to  benefit  them  in  the 
work  force,  or  for  pleasure, 
Continuing  Education  is  offer¬ 
ing  Beginners  Conversational 
Spanish  for  Business  and  Travel 
taught  by  Spanish  instructor 
Sandy  Ohlund.  Classes  started 
Jan.  15,  and  end  April  2.  and 
meet  on  Tuesday  nights  7-9  p.m. 

A  follow-up  course, 
Intermediate  Conversational 
Spanish  for  Business  and 
Travel,  will  begin  on  April  9  and 
continues  until  May  28.  Classes 
meet  on  Tuesday  nights  from  7- 
9  p.m. 

Another  language  class 
returning  is  Italian:  The  Easy 
Way  taught  by  native  Italian 
Aldo  Durazzo.  Class  sessions 
begin  Jan.  31  and  end  April  4 
with  classes  meeting  on 
Thursday  nights  from  6:30-8:30 
p.m.  This  class  is  ideal  for  those 
wishing  to  learn  more  about 
Italian  culture,  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  language  for 
their  benefit. 

A  follow-up  course  will  be 
offered  for  this  as  well,  titled 
More  Italian  for  Your 
Enjoyment.  The  class  begins 
April  3  and  continues  through 
June  13  with  class  meetings  on 
Thursday  nights  from  6:30-8:30 
p.m. 

For  those  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  computer  basics.  Beginners 
Computer  Class  will  be  offered 
Saturday,  Jan.  19  and  26  from  9 
a.m.-3  p.m.  This  class  will  be 
repeated  on  April  9-30  from  6-9 
p.m.  The  object  of  this  class  is  to 


teach  a  person  about  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Windows,  formatting 
and  caring  for  disks,  performing 
multi-tasks,  manipulating  files, 
and  managing  the  hard  drive. 

Once  basic  computer  skills 
have  been  mastered,  one  may 
continue  his/her  education  with 
computers  by  enrolling  in  any  of 
the  introduction  application 
classes.  Introduction  to 
Windows  98  will  be  taught  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  23  from  9  a.m.-3 
p.m.,  and  again  April  11  and  18 
from  6-9  p.m.  Basic  skills  will 
be  learned  that  may  be  used  for 
Windows  95,  98,  and  N.T.  4.0. 

Another  new  computer  course 
to  be  offered  is  Introduction  to 
MS  Excel.  Techniques  learned 
here  will  help  with  making 
spreadsheets,  entering  data, 
using  workbooks,  formatting 
and  creating  formulas  and 
charts.  This  class  is  offered  on 
Tuesday  nights  from  Feb.  5-26, 
6-9p.m. 

Introduction  to  Access  2000 
is  an  introduction  to  learning  the 
concepts  of  databases,  tables 
and  forms,  filters,  queries  and 
keys  and  sorts  and  reports. 
Classes’  will  meet  beginning 
Feb.  7  to  March  7  on  Thursday 
nights  from  6-9  p.m. 

Finally,  Word  2000  will  teach 
people  to  be  able  to  create 
tables,  formulas,  charts,  as  well 
as  creating  labels  and  designing 
a  newsletter.  The  class  requires 
a  basic  knowledge  of  Word, 
keyboarding,  and  mouse  skills. 
Classes  meet  Jan.  16  to  Feb. 
13  on  Wednesday  nights,  7-9 
p.m. 

For  further  information 
concerning  these  classes, 
call  the  Continuing 
Education  office  at  ext. 
5343,  or  visit  PNC’s  website 
at  http://www.purduenc.edu. 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

PNC  is  preparing  to  get  ‘psy¬ 
ched’  for  world-renowned  mental 
telepathists,  the  Evasons.  The 
performance  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  Feb.  11,  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  Assembly 
Hall,  LSF  02.  The  performance  is 
free  to  students  and  the  public, 
and  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Student  and 

Campus  Activities 
Board. 

Not  just  an  aver¬ 
age  magic  show,  the 
Evasons  combine 
the  flashy  show¬ 
manship  of  Las 
Vegas  style  acts 
with  the  very  real 
phenomenon  of 
psychic  ability.  This 
unique  combination 
has  won  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team 
accolades  from 
astonished  audi¬ 
ences  and  press 
alike,  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  history  of 
this  talented  and 
unique  duo  goes 
back  to  1983  when 
Jeff  Evason  was  working  as  a 
radio  announcer  and  part-time 
magician  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Tessa  had  recently  moved  to 
Canada  from  the  Caribbean 
island  of  St.  Lucia  and  was  work¬ 
ing  as  a  fashion  model.  The  pair 
met  while  working  together  in  a 
mutual  friend’s  fashion  show,  in 
which  Tessa  was  asked  to  be 
Jeff’s  assistant  for  his  magic  act, 
and  together  they  wowed  the 
audience. 

From  there  they  worked  togeth¬ 
er  in  and  around  Toronto.  It  was¬ 
n’t  long  before  they  were  asked 


“Powers  of  the  Paranormal”  on 
“The  World’s  Greatest 
Magic”  on  NBC,  “Grand 
Illusions”  on  the  Discovery 
Channel,  “Open  Mike”  with 
Mike  Bullard  on  CTV  and 
Comedy  Network,  and  “Matters 
of  Illusion”  on  PAX  TV. 

The  Evasons  are  a  big  hit  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  across 
North  America,  where  they  con¬ 
stantly  get  rave  reviews.  They 
have  performed  several  times 
in  Las  Vegas  at  Bally’s,  The 
Tropicana,  Caesar’s  Palace, 
and  The  Rio.  They  work 
internationally  on  the  finest 
cruise  ship  lines,  including 
Disney  and  Holland-America. 
This  dynamic  duo  has  also 
entertained  United  Nations 
troops  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Canadian  Arctic. 
They  have  performed  in  Asia, 
Hawaii,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Mexico.  The  world  truly  is 
their  stage. 

It  is  important  to  understand 
that  although  the  Evasons  are 
interested  in  the  paranormal 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  their 
act  is  for  entertainment  pur¬ 
poses  only  and  they  do  not 
refer  to  themselves  as  psy¬ 
chics.  They  do  not  do  hypno¬ 
sis.  They  do  not  claim,  in  any 
way,  to  possess  “supernatural 
powers,”  nor  do  they  ask  any¬ 
one  to  believe  in  the  occult. 
They  do,  however,  believe 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind 
reach  far  beyond  what  most 
people  think  is  in  the  realm  of 
possibility.  They  strongly 
believe  in  intuition  and  the 
Power  of  Belief. 

So  prepare  yourself  to  be 
psyched  up  and  psyched  out 
for  the  astounding  abilities  of 
the  Evasons  when  they  bring 
their  world-renowned  act  to 
the  PNC  campus  on  Feb.  11. 


THE 
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study  psychic  phenomenon  fur¬ 
ther  and  devote  more  of  their 
show  to  the  performance  of  exer¬ 
cises  in  ESP  demonstration.  This 
proved  to  be  a  very  wise  move  on 
the  pail  of  the  Evasons,  because 
they  are  now  recognized  as  the 
finest  mentalist  duo  in  the  world. 
They  have  amazed  audiences  in 
over  28  countries  worldwide 
with  their  thought-provoking 
show  consisting  of  ESP,  mind- 
over-matter,  super  memory, 
telepathy,  prediction,  and  levita¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  seen  by 
millions  on  TV  shows  including 


to  perform  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
ship  for  six  months.  That  cruise 
ship  booking  was  the  beginning 
of  a  magical  partnership  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day. 

In  their  magic  act,  the  Evasons 
often  performed  feats  of  telepa¬ 
thy.  This  type  of  demonstration  is 
what  seemed  to  please  the  audi¬ 
ence  most.  Going  by  what  the 
audience  found  most  interesting 
and  entertaining,  they  decided  to 
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College  Financial  Aid  Help  Session  Will  Be  February  11 


by  Campus  Relations 

WESTVILLE  -  Purdue 
University  North  Central  will 
join  the  statewide  College  Goal 
Sunday  event  for  college-bound 
students  and  their  families  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  10,  from  2-4  p.m., 
in  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is  a  13- 
year-old  statewide  program  that 
provides  free  financial  aid  infor¬ 
mation  and  assistance  to  Indiana 
students  seeking  admission  to 
any  Indiana  college,  university 
or  technical  institution.  The 
event  helps  ensure  that  students 
get  the  help  they  need  in 
understanding  and  complet¬ 


ing  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA).  The  event  is  open 
to  potential  students  of  all 
ages.  Last  year  more  than 
5,400  Indiana  students 
received  assistance  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  financial  aid 
paperwork  at  College  Goal 
Sunday. 

PNC  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  Jerry  Lewis  will  give  a 
brief  presentation  on  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  PNC  financial  aid 
counselors  will  be  on  hand  to 
help  those  who  want  to  com¬ 
plete  the  FAFSA  at  that  time. 

“The  FAFSA  is  required 
for  consideration  for  federal¬ 
ly  sponsored  financial  aid. 


including  student  loans,” 
Lewis  said.  “It  also  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  many  scholar¬ 
ships.”  The  FAFSA  must  be 
completed  and  filed  before 
March  1  for  a  student  to  be 
eligible  for  most  types  of 
available  aid,  including  state 
assistance. 

Those  who  seek  assis¬ 
tance  in  filling  out  the 
FAFSA  should  bring  all  2001 
W-2  forms  and  income  infor¬ 
mation  for  both  student  and 
parents,  if  the  student  is 
claimed  as  a  dependent.  A 
completed  2001  tax  return  is 
helpful.  Students  whose  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians  claim  them 
as  dependents  should  be 


accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
guardian. 

Copies  of  the  FAFSA  will 
be  available,  but  students 
should  also  bring  any  finan¬ 
cial  aid  forms  they  have 
received  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  where  they 
intend  to  apply. 

Twenty-first  Century 
Scholars  are  encouraged  to 
attend  to  receive  help  in 
completing  the  FAFSA  and 
other  paperwork  necessary  to 
receive  their  Twenty-first 
Century  scholarships. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the 
Indiana  Student  Financial 
Aid  Association,  with  the 


Indiana  Career  and 
Postsecondary  Advancement 
Center,  the  State  Student 
Assistance  Commission  Of 
Indiana  and  the  Office  of 
Twenty-First  Century 

Scholars.  It  is  co-funded  by 
the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc., 
Lumina  Foundation  for 
Education  and  USA  Funds, 
three  Indiana-based  nonprof¬ 
it  organizations  with  an 
interest  in  higher  education. 

For  more  information  on 
College  Goal  Sunday  or  on 
financial  assistance  in  gener¬ 
al,  contact  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central 
Financial  Aid  Office,  ext. 
5493. 
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T he  SPECTATOR 


Local  D.I.Y.  promoter  gets  no  ‘Headache’  from  punk  shows 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Semi-menacing  youths  clad  in 
leather  jackets,  chains  and 
spiked  dog  collars,  ripped  jeans, 
and  greased  and  twisted  hair 
bounce  off  one  another  in  the 
large,  echoing  room.  Others 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
furiously  “skanking”  on  their 
own  to  the  hyper-kinetic  music 
being  cranked  out  from  the  stage 
by  the  Chicago  punk-ska  ensem¬ 
ble  Last  Man  Out.  All  the  while, 
many  other  teens  choose  to  con¬ 
gregate  towards  the  back  of  the 
room,  having  secret  conversa¬ 
tions  or  just  grooving  to  the 
tunes  in  their  own  unassuming 
way.  Every'  so  often,  someone  is 
forced  to  fend  off  a  kamikaze 
basketball  that  seemingly  attacks 
people  at  random. 

‘Another  night  of  hitting  the 
Chicago  underground  rock 
clubs?’  one  might  ask.  Well,  not 
exactly.  An  alternative  rock  con¬ 
cert  at  Valparaiso  University? 


Last  Man  Out  rock  out  at  Long  Beach 
School.  (Spectator  photo/Darren  Young) 


Wrong  again.  A  high  school 
dance  from  hell?  Not  even  close. 
This  congregation  of  punks,  rude 
boys  and  girls,  high  school  and 
college  kids,  and  other  types  of 
like-minded  altema-kids  is 
assembled  in  the  gym  at  Long 
Beach  Elementary  School,  locat¬ 
ed  just  off  the  scenic  jaunt  of 
Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Michigan 
City.  It’s  just  another  night  of 

HEAVY 
ROTATION  - 

Local  Band 
Spotlight 
Pork  Chop  Trio, 
debut  self-titled 
CD 

by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

It  seems  that  current  musical 
trends  play  a  big  role  in  shaping 
the  sound  of  the  next  crop  of 
young  bands  starting  out  in  small 
communities  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  while  there  are  a  lot  of 
unique  and  varied  sounding 
groups  and  artists  in  the 
Northwest  Indiana  music  scene, 
the  vast  majority  tend  to  sound 
very  similar  to  the  music  of 


good  times,  great  tunes  and  hard 
work  for  Megan  Delehanty  and 
her  small,  but  able  crew  at 
Headache  Productions. 

Megan  is  the  founder  of 
Headache  Productions  and  has 
been  promoting  all-ages  punk 
rock,  ska  and  alternative  music 
showcases  in  the  Michigan  City 
suburb  since  July  of  2001.  The 
shows  at  the  Long  Beach  school 
give  an  often  lost  opportunity  for 
underage  local  bands  to  show¬ 
case  their  talents  and  hone  their 
musical  skills  in  a  venue  of  their 
peers,  where  they  might  not 
be  given  a  chance  to  do  so 
otherwise,  being  under  21. 

It  also  affords  out  of  town 
groups,  especially  those 
from  the  Chicago-land  area, 
a  place  to  get  their  music 
heard  outside  of  the  city  in  a 
town  where  most  kids 
would  probably  never  hear 
of  them  otherwise.  Bands 
with  names  like  Unlikely 
Hero,  Refused  by  Proxy, 

Right  Arm  Death  Threat, 
Pending  Paranoia, 
and  Superman’s 
Lunchbox  are 
common  fare  at  a 
Headache 
Productions  show.  To 
the  best  of  this  writer’s 
knowledge,  there  are 
no  other  venues  or 
people  promoting  all¬ 
ages,  all  original  music 
anywhere  else  in 
Michigan  City. 

A  senior  at  Marquette 
High  School,  Megan 
was  bom  in  Michigan  City  but 
moved  with  her  family  to 
Wisconsin  after  first  grade.  After 
four  years  in  the  ‘Land  of 
Cheese,’  the  Delehantys  moved 
to  Elkhart  and  later  returned  to 
Michigan  City,  where  they  have 
resided  ever  since.  Her  mom  and 
dad  take  shifts  helping  work  the 
doors  and  lend  adult  supervision 
and  guidance  to  the  shows  in  an 

NOW  -  the  emotional,  soul- 
searching  opuses  of  bands  like 
Pearl  Jam,  Creed,  Days  of  the 
New,  and  Puddle  of  Mud,  or  the 
“nu-metal”  and  heavy  rock/rap 
of  groups  such  as  Rage  Against 
the  Machine,  Limp  Bizkit, 
Staind,  Incubus,  the  Deftones, 
Korn,  Slipknot,  and  Tool.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  rage  and  angst- 
driven  music  moves  millions  of 
copies,  and  young  people  pissed 
off  at  the  world,  or  whatever,  lap 
it  up  like  Pavlov’s  dog. 

But  one  local  group  that  defi¬ 
nitely  flies  in  the  face  of  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  Pork  Chop  Trio,  who 
hail  primarily  from  the 
Chesterton  area.  With  the  quirky, 
disjointed  and  angular  guitar  vir¬ 
tuosity  of  Tony  Easterlin,  the 
jazzy  and  odd-timed  percussive 
beats  of  drummer  Jon  Collins, 
and  the  funky,  thumping  bass 
blasts  of  bassist/vocalist  Brian 
Boswell,  the  Pork  Chop  Trio 
combine  a  seemingly  infinite 
number  of  ingredients  and  influ 


extremely  friendly  and  un¬ 
authoritarian  way.  They  do  not 
judge  any  of  the  sometimes 
oddly  dressed  youths  who  pass 
through  the  doors  of  Long  Beach 
School  and  always  do  their  best 
to  make  everyone  feel 
welcomed. 

Like  most  people  into  under¬ 
ground  music,  Megan  hasn’t 
always  been  a  punk  or  lived  by 
the  ‘Do  It  Yourself’  ethos.  She, 
like  so  many  others,  merely 
stumbled  upon  the  existence  of 
alternative  musical  forms.  “I 


, _ 


Headache  Production’s  Megan  Delehanty  pon¬ 
ders  punk  rocks  shows  at  Lakeshore  Coffee  in 
Michigan  City.  (Spectator  photo/Darren 
Young) 


pretty  much  grew  up  with  two 
tapes...  ‘The  Beach  Boys 
Greatest  Hits’  and  ‘The  Beatles: 
The  Early  Years,”’  she  explains. 
“And  I  mostly  listened  to  those 
until  I  moved  (back  to  Michigan 
City).  And  then  I  heard  Q-101 
for  the  first  time  and  I  was  like, 
‘Oh  my  God!  What  is  this  crazy 
music?!’  And  then  I  was  like, 
‘Yee-ah!!  Alternative  music! 
I’ve  never  heard  of  this  before.’ 
This  was  freshman  year  of  high 
school,  so  I  got  kind  of  a  late 
start.” 

As  for  actual,  unbridled  “Loud- 
Fast-Rules”  punk  rock,  Megan 
recalls  she  was  first  indoctrinat¬ 
ed  to  the  sonic  assault  of  punk 
during  a  bus  ride  on  a  class  field 
trip.  “I  had  Eve  6  on  in  my  head- 

ences  into  one  cohesive,  yet 
often  humorously  bizarre  stew. 

Upon  first  hearing  the  band’s 
self-titled,  self-produced  debut 
release,  one  might  be  apt  to  won¬ 
der  what  kinds  of  mind-altering 
chemicals  these  lads  have 
indulged  in.  But  having  person¬ 
ally  met  the  guys  in  the  band, 
they  don’t  seem  like  garden- 
variety  stoner  types  at  all.  Their 
music  is  the  product  of  pure 
imagination;  a  bizarre,  off-kilter 
sense  of  humor,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  be  different  for  the  sake 
of  possibly  forging  new  ground. 

The  Pork  Chop  Trio’s  sound 
brings  to  mind  -  at  varying  inter¬ 
vals-  some  of  the  best  experi¬ 
mental  and  offbeat  jam  bands  of 
the  recent  memory,  such  as  King 
Crimson,  the  Minutemen  and 
their  offshoot  group  fIREHOSE, 
the  Meat  Puppets  and  Primus, 
but  also  possesses  a  unique 
familiarity  that  is  incredibly  hard 
to  pin  down.  Finding  a  single 
word  or  phrase  to  describe  Pork 


phones  and  I  was 
rockin’  out,”  she  rec¬ 
ollects.  “This  kid  was 
sitting  next  to  me  and 
I  thought  he  was 
kinda  cute,  so  I  said, 

‘What  are  you  listen¬ 
ing  to?’  And  I  was 
thinking  I  was  all  cool 
and  hip,  and  he  takes 
his  headphones,  puts 
them  on  my  head  and 
he  says,  ‘Listen  to  this 
song  all  the  way 
through  and  tell  me 
what  you 
think.’  It  was 
“Day  In  and 
Day  Out”  by  Catch  22, 
who  are  a  ska-punk 
band,  and  it  was  just 
awesome!  I  just  fell 
totally  in  love  with  that 
kind  of  energetic  music 
and  I  dove  in  head 
first.” 

Megan,  who  also 
plays  guitar,  writes 
songs  and  performs, 
immersed  herself  into 
the  area’s  small,  but 
thriving  punk  scene  and 
started  attending  all¬ 
ages  shows  in  LaPorte. 
But  since  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  Megan  to 
take  her  involvement  in  the  local 
music  scene  to  the  next  level. 
“All  the  kids  who  threw  shows 
graduated  and  moved  away. 
Soon  there  were  no  more  shows 
going  on  and  I  wanted  to  keep 
going  to  them,  so  I  said,  ‘Alright, 
I’ll  throw  shows.’  Now,  there  are 
some  other  people  doing  it,  like 
my  friend  Dana,  and  Pending 
Paranoia,  who  graduated  but  still 
come  back  here  and  put  on 
shows.  It’s  really  starting  to  pick 
back  up  again  and  I’m  happy 
about  that.” 

Since  no  person  is  an  island 
unto  themselves,  Megan  is  quick 
to  acknowledge  the  people  who 

Chop  Trio’s  sound  is  an  incredi 
bly  daunting  task,  but  an  element 
of  their  music  working  in  their 
favor.  All  I  can  say  is  that  PCT 
plays  music  that  is  weird,  wild, 
punky,  funky  and  fressshhh! 

Lyrically,  Boswell  weaves  tales 
that  conjure  up  feelings  of  pho¬ 
bia  and  paranoia,  life’s  more 
strange  and  surreal  slices,  and 
impressionistic  verbal  portraits 
of  odd,  yet  everyday  sorts  of 
characters.  These  elements  are 
most  evident  on  the  tracks 
“Along  Came  a  Spider,”  “Fear 
the  Ear,”  “Early  Shift,” 
“Scorchin’  Shorts,”  and  “Dwight 
D.” 

Also  of  note,  the  PCT  recently 
played  at  PNC’s  “Battle  of  the 
Bands,”  and  although  they  didn’t 
win,  they  certainly  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  crowd  with 
their  weird,  wild  and  wacky 
rock/punk/funk  hybrid  blend  of 
music.  Collins,  Boswell  and 
Easterlin  are  clearly  accom¬ 
plished  musicians  and  are  able  to 
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Last  Man  Out’s  frontman  does  his  best 
Pete  Townshend  at  Headache  Productions 
Christmas  show.  (Spectator  photo/Darren 
Young) 


help  make  her  shows  and  her 
vision  work.  People  like  Matt 
Milcharek,  whom  she  calls  her 
“mentor  and  guru,"  Jaaron  from 
Right  Arm  Death  Threat,  who 
helped  her  run  sound  at  her  first 
shows,  and  Amy  Straka.  who, 
until  recently,  did  all  of 
Headache  Productions  website 
design  and  information  dissemi¬ 
nation.  “And  especially  all  the 
bands  who  play  and  the  kids  who 
come  out  to  see  them,”  states 
Megan,  “because  without  them, 
well...  I’d  be  out  of  a  really 
cool  job.” 

For  some  people,  punk  rock  is 
just  a  rebellious  fad  or  way  of 
dressing  to  look  cool  and 
impress,  as  well  as  scare  the 
‘grown-ups.’  Many  self-pro¬ 
claimed  punk  rockers  are,  in 
fact,  poseurs.  But  for  Megan 
Delehanty,  punk  rock  is  a 
lifestyle,  a  system  of  belief,  and 
a  way  of  life.  It  is  a  musical  art- 
form  full  of  conviction  and  pas¬ 
sion.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  about 
the  feeling  of  belonging  to  spe¬ 
cial  group  of  peers,  a  club  so  to 
speak,  and  especially  about  hav¬ 
ing  fun.  And  for  Megan,  fun  IS 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Any  bands  interested  in  playing  one 
of  Megan’s  shows  can  contact  her  at 
headache@corporatedirtbag.com  or 
betty_luvs_punk@yahoo.com 

effectively  mesh  their  various 
influences  into  one  tight,  cohe¬ 
sive  musical  tapestry.  If  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  check 
these  guys  out  live  or  purchase  a 
copy  of  their  CD,  which  should 
be  ready  for  public  consumption 
very  soon,  do  so  and  you  just 
may  be  pleasantly  surprised  at 
what  you  hear.  These  guys  are 
quite  different  and  original,  and 
show  a  lot  of  potential.  And 
while  a  lot  of  current  bands  on 
the  radio  or  in  the  club  scene 
play  music  full  of  fat,  gristle  and 
filler,  the  PCT  have  just  enough 
pork  to  fit  on  one  fork  and  leave 
the  listener  content  and  satisfied 
until  the  next  serving. 

To  contact  the  band  about  their 
gig  schedule  or  to  get  a  copy  of 
their  disc,  e-mail  porkchop- 
trio@hotmail.com 

Please  Support  Local 
Original  Music  !!! 
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REEL  Talk 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Every  so  often,  a  movie  of 
enormous  magnitude  and  scope 
will  emerge  and  totally  redefine 
the  genre  to  which  it  belongs. 
Science-fiction  and  fantasy  films 
have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  this  capacity;  “War  of  the 
Worlds”  in  1953,  “2001  -  A 
Space  Odyssey”  in  1969, 
“STAR  WARS”  and  “Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind”  in 
1977,  “Alien”  in  1979,  and 
“Blade  Runner”  in  1982  and 
“The  Terminator”  in  1984. 

Now  add  to  that  list  “The  Lord 
of  the  Rings:  The  Fellowship  of 
the  Ring,”  director  Peter 
Jackson’s  (“Heavenly 

Creatures,”  “The  Frighteners”) 
monumental  screen  adaptation 
of  J.R.R.  Tolkein’s  classic  tale 
detailing  the  history  of  Middle 
Earth,  which  is  apparently  some¬ 
where  in  England  from  what  I’ve 
read  on  Tolkien  websites,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  light  and  darkness.  And  dare  I 
say,  move  this  movie  to  the  top 
of  the  list,  and  you  can  almost 
hear  George  Lucas  fretting  and 
sweating.  But  hey,  that’s  what 
you  get  when  you  start  to  even 
consider  casting  flavor-of-the- 
month  boy  band  heart-throbs  as 
Jedi  knights  in  the  latest  chapter 
of  a  movie  series  that  some  rabid 
fans  regard  as  sacred  as  some 
hold  the  Bible,  the  Torah,  or  the 
Koran. 

And  all  this  is  coming  from  a 
self-described  STAR  WARS 
Super-Geek.  I  saw  the  original 
film  the  day  it  came  out  in  May 
of  1977  (I  realize  I’m  dating 
myself  here  a  bit),  and  though  it 
pains  me  to  say  it,  “The  Lord  of 
the  Rings,”  with  its  mesmerizing 
special  effects,  brilliant  portrayal 
of  Tolkein’s  characters  by  some 
of  the  finest  actors  around,  and 
an  action-packed,  enthralling 
story  line,  blows  “STAR  WARS” 
out  of  the  water.  It’s  true  that 
George  Lucas’  fdms  will  always 
remain  a  pioneering  and  classic 
part  of  cinema  and  the  sci-fi 
genre,  but  Peter  Jackson’s  vision 
takes  it  all  to  the  next  level,  and 
this  New  Zealander  has  shown 
us  all  a  glimpse  at  the  future  of 


sci-fi  and 
fantasy 
cinema. 

OK,  for 
those  not 
even 

remotely  familiar  with  Tolkien’s 
epic  saga,  an  overview  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  even  begin  to  understand 
the  scope  of  not  only  the  story¬ 
line,  but  the  depth  of  imagination 
and  work  that  went  into  cre¬ 
ating  the  books  from  which 
“The  Fellowship  of  the 
Ring”  and  its  subsequent 
sequels,  “The  Two  Towers” 
and  “Return  of  the  King,” 
were  transferred  to  the  big 
screen. 

The  tale  really  begins  with 
Tolkien’s  first  book,  “The 
Hobbit,”  in  which  a  Hobbit 
...  Hobbits  are,  by  the  way, 
merely  very  small  people 
that  are  about  as  big  as  Dwarves 
and  much  smaller  than  humans 
or  elves.  They  have  pointed  ears 
like  elves  and  large, 
rugged  feet  covered  with 
thick,  fury  hair.  They  pre¬ 
fer  the  simpler  comforts 
life  has  to  offer  and, 
above  all  else,  they  loath 
adventure,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  why  they  live  to  be 
hundreds  of  years  old. 

Anyway,  a  Hobbit 
named  Bilbo  Baggins  is 
basically  conned  by  this 
really  old,  but  kindly  and 
powerful  wizard  named 
Gandalf  the  Grey  into  helping 
him  and  some  Dwarves  reclaim 
a  giant  mountain  that  contains 
gargantuan  caves  and  caverns 
containing  TONS  of  gold  and 
treasure  belonging  to  the 
Dwarves  and  their  ancestors. 
The  mountain  has  been  invaded 
and  overtaken  by  a  humongous 
fire-breathing  dragon  named 
Smaug.  In  the  course  of  figuring 
out  a  way  to  recover  the  treasure. 
Bilbo  accidentally  becomes 
estranged  from  the  group  and 
winds  up  in  a  large  underground 
cavern  that  contains  a  lake  and  a 
strange,  twisted,  perverse  little 
creature  called  Gollum.  After  a 
lengthy,  and  extremely  exasper¬ 
ating  game  of  riddles,  Bilbo 
becomes  the  proud  owner  of  a 
mysterious  and  ‘precious’  ring 
that  belonged  to  Gollum  prior  to 


The  Lord  of  the  Rings: 
The  Fellowship  of  the 
Ring, "  PG- 13,  New 
Line  Cinema 


the  game.  The  creature  seems  to 
become  enraged  and  actually  in 
pain  at  the  absence  of  the  ring, 
which  strikes  Bilbo  as  peculiar. 

The  first  ten  minutes  of 
“Fellowship  of  the  Ring”  basi¬ 


cally  combines  a  brief  re-telling 
of  “The  Hobbit”  and  Tolkien’s 
fifth  book  “The  Simirillion,” 
which  recounts  the  First  Age  of 


Middle  Earth  and  the  rise  to 
power  of  Sauron  the  Dark  Lord 
and  his  war  against  the  human 
and  elvin  armies. 

The  rest  of  “Fellowship...” 
picks  up  sixty  years  later  with  a 
big  ol’  honkin’  shindig  for  Bilbo 
(Sir  Ian  Holm)  as  he  celebrates 
his  ‘eleventy-first’  (111th)  birth¬ 
day.  Before  this  giant  hootenan¬ 
ny,  Gandalf  (Sir  Ian  McKellen) 
returns  to  the  Shire  (or  Hobbiton 
-  the  place  in  Middle-Earth 
where  the  Hobbits  live)  to  bid 
glad  tidings  to  his  old  friend. 
After  pulling  the  best  disappear¬ 
ing  act  since  Elvis  (the  Ring  has 
the  power  to  render  people  invis¬ 
ible),  Bilbo  very  reluctantly 
passes  his  golden  treasure  onto 
his  beloved,  younger  cousin 
Frodo  (Elijah  Wood). 

Eventually  Gandalf  and  Frodo 


discover  strange, 
engraved  markings 
that  appear  on  the 
Ring  when  held  near 
fire.  Though  written 
in  the  magical, 
strange  language  of 
Elvish  (a  real  dialect 
invented  by  Tolkien 
for  his  books), 
Gandalf  is  able  to  discern  the 
writing  and  reads  “One  Ring  to 
rule  them  all,  One  Ring  to  find 
them.  One  Ring  to  bring  them  all 
and  in  the  Darkness  bind  them,” 
which  certainly  doesn’t  sound 
very  good.  What  Bilbo  has 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  is 
the  One  Ring  of  Power,  forged 
in  the  fires  of  Mount  Doom 
and  within  the  twisted  realm 
of  Mordor  by  the  evil  Lord 
Sauron  to  control  the  other 
rings  of  power,  which  were 
made  by  men,  elves  and 
dwarves  to  use  for  good  or  ill 
purpose.  Sauron’s  One  Ring 
can  only  be  used  for  one  dark 
purpose  -  to  control  the  other 
rings  and  bring  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Middle  Earth  to  their  knees. 
Its  power  eats  away  at  even  the 
strongest  immortal’s  will; 
calling,  beckoning,  and 
pleading  with  the  mind  of 
all  who  dare  to  touch  it  to 
place  The  Ring  upon 
one’s  finger  and  do  its 
(Sauron’s)  bidding. 

The  One  Ring  has  now 
attracted  the  attention  of 
the  fearsome  Nazgul,  or 
Ringwraiths,  Sauron’s 
black  robe-clad,  eerie 
ghostlike  henchmen  who 
are  drawn  to  The  Ring 
like  a  junkie  in  search  of  a  fix. 
The  Nazgul  are  scouring  the 
Shire  in  search  of  their  Master’s 
coveted  treasure.  Gandalf, 
knowing  the  danger  Frodo  is  in 
and  that  the  only  way  for  The 
Ring  to  be  destroyed  is  for  it  to 
be  cast  back  into  the  fires  of 
Mount  Doom,  sends  the  young 
Hobbit  urgently  on  his  way  and, 
unwittingly,  smack-dab  into  the 
middle  of  a  great  and  terrifying 
adventure. 

Along  with  his  trusted  and 
ever-loyal  friend  Samwise 
Gamgee,  and  Frodo’s  mischie¬ 
vous,  devil-may-care  cousins 
Meriadoc  “Merry”  Brandybuck 
and  Peregrin  “Pippin”  Took,  the 
core  Fellowship  of  the  Ring  is 
formed  and  the  quartet  are 
hurled  into  the  beautiful,  but 
hostile  countryside  of  Middle 


Earth  in  search  of  the  hidden 
Elvin  stronghold  of  Rivendale. 
There,  they  are  to  meet  up  with 
Gandalf  and  confer  with  the 
counsel  of  Middle-Earth, 
presided  over  by  Elrond  the 
Wise,  on  what  course  of  action 
would  be  best  in  order  to  destroy 
The  Ring. 

From  start  to  finish,  “FotR”  is 
an  amazing  piece  of  cinema,  not 
just  for  it’s  breathtaking  scenes 
and  landscapes,  or  cutting-edge 
special  effects  created  by 
Jackson’s  team  at  WETA,  but 
because  it  so  effectively  takes 
the  world  and  characters  con¬ 
ceived  in  Tolkien’s  imagination 
and  gives  them  life  and  believ- 
ability  on  the  silver  screen.  Some 
Tolkien  purists  have  been  the 
film’s  biggest  detractors,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  a  few  characters  and 
scenes  from  the  book  were  delet¬ 
ed  in  the  screen  version.  But,  as 
with  any  book-to-film  adapta¬ 
tion,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
include  every  little  detail.  But 
Jackson,  being  a  HUGE  “LotR” 
fan  himself,  has  chosen  instead 
to  pursue  quality  over  quantity 
for  his  vision  of  the  book,  and  a 
carefully  crafted,  painstakingly 
faithful  vision  it  is  indeed. 

Already  running  about  three 
hours,  some  people  who  aren’t 
big  sci-fi/fantasy  or  “LotR”  fans 
in  the  first  place  may  find  the 
film  a  bit  lengthy.  But,  the  film’s 
awe-inspiring  beauty,  message, 
special  effects,  and  superb  acting 
will  overcome  the  obstacle  of 
time  if  given  half  a  chance. 

A  BIG  bravo  to  the  talents 
of  cast  members  Elijah 
Wood,  Sean  Astin  (Samwise), 
Viggo  Mortensen 

(Strider/Aragorn),  veteran 
British  horror  actor 
Christopher  Lee  (Saruman), 
Liv  Tyler  (Arwen),  John 
Rhys-Davies  (Gimli), 

Orlando  Bloom  (Legolas), 
Ian  Holm  (Bilbo),  Cate 
Blanchette  (Galadriel),  Sean 
Bean  (Boromir),  Billy  Boyd 
(Pippin),  Dominic  Monaghan 
(Merry),  Hugo  Weaving 
(Elrond),  and  especially  Ian 
McKellen  as  Gandalf  the 
Grey,  for  bringing  flesh  and 
blood  life  to  Tolkien’s 
beloved  characters. 

George  Lucas  may  have 
kick-started  the  sci-fi/fantasy 
film  genre  into  high  gear,  but 
I  have  beheld  the  future  of 
fantasy/adventure  films  and 
his  name  is  Peter  Jackson. 


1  Am  Sam-Music  from  and  Inspired 
by  the  Motion  Picture,  Various 
Artists,  New  Line  Cinema 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Much  to  the  delight  of  many 
a  Beatles  fan,  the  soundtrack  for 
I  am  Sam  has  allowed  some  of 
today’s  best  artists  to  cover  their 
favorite  Beatles  songs. 

Diversely  arraigned,  the 
album  contains  both  popular 
compositions,  like  “Let  it  Be” 
and  “Help!”  and  lesser-known 
tunes,  such  as  “Julia”  and  “Don’t 


Let  Me  Down.” 

Hard-core  Beatles 
fans  may  dismiss  the 
album  because  of  the 
new  sound  produced  by  many  of 
the  artists  featured.  Heather 
Nova  singing,  “We  Can  Work  it 
Out”  radiates  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  sound  than  that  produced  by 
John  and  Paul.  Similarly, 
Aimee  Mann  and  Michael 
Penn’s  version  of  “Two  of  Us” 
adds  new  dimension  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  with  intricate  harmony 
between  the  female  and  male 
vocals.  However,  many  of  the 
jams,  which  greatly  diverge 


from  the  original  versions,  still 
maintain  the  music  stylings  of 
Paul,  John,  Ringo,  and  George. 

Many  would  be  impressed 
that  several  of  the  covers  sound 
incredibly  close  to  the  originals. 
Many  would  also  be  hard 
pressed  to  differentiate  between 
the  Vines  playing  “I’m  Only 
Sleeping”  or  the  Wallflowers’ 
version  of  “I’m  Looking 
Through  You”  and  the  original 
recordings. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  only 
one  cover  did  a  terrible  job  of 
capturing  the  dynamics  of  its 
predecessor,  in  my  opinion. 


Sarah  McLachlan,  of  whom  I  am 
normally  a  huge  fan,  does  a 
weak  rendition  of  “Blackbird.” 

However,  the  other  sixteen 
tracks  do  much  to  make  buyers 
disregard  this  one  thin  perfor¬ 
mance.  Rufus  Wainright’s, 
“Across  the  Universe,”  Eddie 
Veder’s,  “You’ve  Got  to  Hide 
Your  Love  Away,”  and  Nick 
Cave’s  “Let  it  Be”  all  use  their 
varied  tones  and  unique  voices 
to  endear  listeners  to  their  rendi¬ 
tions.  “Nowhere  Man,”  sung  by 
Paul  Westerberg  and  “Lucy  in 
the  Sky  With  Diamonds,”  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Black  Crows,  along 


with  Mann  and  Penn’s  “Two  of 
Us”  equally  stand  out  as  incredi¬ 
ble  tracks.  Also  worth  mention¬ 
ing  are  “Strawberry  Fields 
Forever”  from  Ben  Harper, 
“Mother  Nature’s  Son”  from 
Sheryl  Crow,  and  “Golden 
Slumbers”  from  Ben  Folds. 

Being  both  a  Beatles  fan,  as 
well  as  a  fan  of  many  of  the 
artists  featured  on  the  I  am  Sam 
soundtrack,  I  can  only  highly 
recommend  picking  up  a  copy. 
For  the  most  part,  the  album  has 
done  great  justice  to  the  original 
artistic  vision,  as  well  as  inspir¬ 
ing  a  new  look  at  the  music. 
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The  Bu 


By  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 


Whether  you  realize  it  or 
not,  everyday  you  come  to 
school  and  deal  with  diversity. 
In  fact,  most  schools  strive  on 
the  ability  to  boast  about  their 
diversity.  Putting  a  face  on 
diversity  usually  means  recog¬ 
nizing  differences  in  ethnicities, 
religions,  and  sexual  prefer¬ 
ences.  As  members  of  a  college 
campus,  though,  we  should  also 
be  interested  in  the  differences 
among  fellow  students 
academically. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  stu¬ 
dents  here,  as  well  as  at  every 
other  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  To  recognize  this  wide 
range  of  academic  ability,  one 
does  not  have  to  drive  a  truck 
through  it,  but  simply  pay  close 
attention  to  the  actions  of  your 
fellow  students  during  a  course 
lecture.  What  follows  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  different  types  of 
students  you  will  find  in  most 
classes.  Some  of  these  may  be 
you,  others  may  be  someone 
you  know,  and  still  others  may 
be  those  you  prefer  not  to  know. 


who  always  has  their  book  open 
to  follow  along  closely.  Of 
course,  how  this  person  takes 
notes  from  the  board  while  their 
nose  is  in  a  book  is  beyond  me. 
Also,  persons  of  this  category 
tend  to  make  a  universal  sound 
during  the  lecture-sort  of  a 
heavy  breathing  through  the 
nose.  When  called  upon  to 
answer  a  question,  this  person  is 
always  so  wrapped  up  in 
pondering  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  words  that  they 
never  seem  to  come 
up  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  answer.  But 
perhaps  the  most 
amazing  character¬ 
istic  of  this  category 
is  the  ability  for  per 
sons  to  absorb  informa 
tion  into  their  head  by  simply 
placing  their  ear 
onto  the  book, 
closing  their 
eyes,  and  gath¬ 
ering  the  material  in  some  sort 
of  mental  osmosis  procedure. 
This  is  very  fascinating  to  watch 
and  leaves  any  observer  in  awe. 


The  Reader 

When  the  lecture  gets  into 
full  swing,  this  is  the  person 


The  Playback 

This  is  the  person  who,  when 
the  Professor  makes  some 
insignificant  point  that  doesn’t 
even  really  need  to  be  recorded 


in  your  notes,  will  raise  their 
hands  and  manage  to  say  the 
exact  same  thing  the  Professor 
did,  but  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  This  will  always  leave  the 
rest  of  the  class  feeling  awk¬ 
ward  because  they  cannot  figure 
out  where  the  echo  has  come 
from.  An  example  of  this  is  as 
follows: 

Prof:  So  we  now  know  that  the 
number  is  equal  to  about  68%, 
or  one  standard  deviation. 
Playback  Student:  Isn’t  one 
standard  deviation  equal  to 
^bout  68%? 

Other  students 
in  this  catego¬ 
ry  seem  to 
always 
have  the 
same  opin¬ 
ion  as  the 
professor 
and  must 
always  share 
this  with  the  profes¬ 
sor  and 
the 
class  at 
the  first 
available  moment.  Example: 
Prof:  I  think  Bush  is  doing 
everything  he  can  comfortably 
do,  but  the  politics  of 
Washington  make  sure  that  he 
can  do  no  more. 

Playback  Student:  Yes,  I  think 
the  politics  of  Washington  are 
keeping  Bush  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  else. 


shares  your  views  on  every¬ 
thing,  as  it  is  a  Professor  with  all 
of  your  views. 


with  higher  grades. 


THE  BULLSEYE 


The  Genius 

This  category  describes  the 
student  who  puts  forth  virtually 
no  effort  at  all  into  each  class 
and  manages  to  scrape  by  with  a 
passing  grade  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  This  type  of  student 
can  easily  be  recognized  by 
looking  for  the  person  least 
interested  in  the  lecture.  This 
student  may  be  a  Reader  (see 
above),  someone  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  own  personal 
hygiene,  or  person  who  likes  to 
socialize  with  fellow  students 
during  the  lecture.  It  can  only 
be  assumed  that  the  Genius 
reads  course  material  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  through  a 
process  similar  to  the  Reader’s 
osmosis  technique.  The  Genius 
is  probably  already  a  master  in 
the  material  provided  in  the 
course  and  therefore  does  not 
have  to  do  the  trivial  tasks  other 
students  must  suffer  through. 
These  tasks  include  reading, 
studying,  and  actually  showing 
up  to  class. 


The  Time  Machine 

This  type  of  student  musi 
have  formed  some  method  u 
make  time  stand  still  or  to  trav¬ 
el  back  into  time  to  be  the  most 
efficient  student  possible.  Th 
person  is  the  binary  opposite  o| 
the  Griever,  Genius  and  Read 
in  that  they  always  feel  the 
course  is  being  taught  very  well 
and  prove  it  by  paying  verj 
close  attention  to  every  lecture 
and  taking  exceptional  notes 
This  type  of  student  is  easily 
recognizable  by  observing  sev¬ 
eral  telltale  characteristics.  Ons 
of  these  characteristics  is  the 
their  notes  always  come  bacl 
the  next  class  period  in  a  type# 
copy.  Also,  two  weeks  into  the 
semester,  this  person  is  asking 
questions  concerning  the  projeci 
that  is  not  due  until  the  end  of 
the  semester.  This  student  is 
always  in  class  earlier  than  any-l 
one  else  and  is  always  the  last  to 
leave. 


I  always  find  it 
to  be  some  sort 
of  eerie  phe¬ 
nomenon  that 
allows  for  stu- 
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dents  to  always 
have  the  ability 
to  choose  class¬ 
es  with  profes¬ 
sors  whom  they 
share  all  of 
their  opinions 
with.  Too  bad 
it  isn’t  as  easy 
to  find  a  signif¬ 
icant  other  who 


The  Griever 

This  is  the  student  who  never 
seems  to  be  happy  with  any 
class  they  take.  Within  the  first 
few  days  of  the  semester,  this 
person  will  find  several  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  professor,  the 
textbook,  and  the  assignments 
given  to  him/her.  This  type  of 
student  also  fits  into  the  catego¬ 
ry  of  Genius  because  they  spend 
more  time  complaining  about 
the  class  then  they  do  studying 
for  it.  A  noticeable  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  type  of  student  is  that 
their  complaining  is  directly 
related  to  their  grade  in  the 
course;  as  good  grades  become 
more  infrequent,  complaining 
becomes  more  frequent.  One 
must  assume  that  students  with 
lower  grades  suffer  some  sort  of 
injustice  not  thrown  at  those 


The  Complainer 

This  type  of  students  pos 
sesses  characteristics  of  each  d 
the  previous  categories  men 
tioned.  This  person  will  some 
times  gather  course  informatio( 
through  the  process  of  osmosi: 
sometimes  share  opinions  wit! I 
professors,  sometimes  seems  fcfl 
be  a  master  of  course  topic) 
because  of  their  lack  of  interesi  i 
is  sometimes  never  happy  with  c 
class  or  a  professor,  and  some 
times  finishes  projects  well 
before  they  are  due.  The  moil 
visible  characteristic  of  this  call 
egory  is  that  they  sometime 
write  editorials  in  the  school 
newspaper  about  different  type) 
of  students. 

If  you  believe  a  studci 
category  has  been  misrepn 
sented  or  if  you  belief 
another  category  deserve! 
mention,  send  your  idea  H 
spectator@purduenc.edu 
drop  it  by  the  LSF  068. 


FIESTA.  YOU'LL  NOTICETHE  DIFFERENCE! 


total  look. 


includes  shampoo,  condition,  cut  ft  style 
[varies  according  to  length  of  hair} 


haircut  with  shampoo. 

[clipper  cats  also  available] 


kid’s  cut 


from  $  1 5.99 

_ $11.99 

_ $7.99 


[children  age  10  and  under] 


shampoo  £t  style. 

[updo  styling  from  $19.99] 


penn- 

includes  conditioning  treatments,  haircut  &  style 
[varies  according  to  length  of  hair] 


eolor. 


includes  conditioning  treatments  ft  style 


_  from  $9.99 
.from  $39.99 
.from  $31.99 
.from  $39.99 


..Judes  conditioning  treatments  ft  style 
[enhanced  color  services  available] 


EARN  $1000  FOR  YOUR 
GROUP 


Work  on  campus  to  raise 
money 

for  your  student  group  or 
organization. 

Make  your  own  schedule  anc 

earn 

$5  per  application. 
Please  call  1-800-808-7450 
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First  Response: 


Ho w  has  today’s  lagging 
economy  affected  you  and 
your  family? 


i 


"I  work  at  Boss  Industries  in  LaPorte 
and  today’s  economy  is  not  really 
affecting  me  directly.  Business  is 
booming.  God  willing,  it  will  stay 
that  way."  Chad  Howard,  25 


"With  the  lagging  economy,  as  you 
can  see,  for  just  about  everyone 
around  here,  the  steel  mills  are  the 
bases  for  the  economy  of  this  area. 
My  family  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
industry  of  the  steel  mills.  My  dad 
is  one  of  the  crane  operators  for 
Bethelehem  and  my  mom  is  a 
teacher,  so  they  both  get  heavily 
affected  by  how  the  economy  runs 
in  the  area.  My  dad  is  extremely 
worried."  Scott  Hall,  21,  sopho¬ 
more 


"Today's  society,  as  a  black  man,  is  rough  because  of  the  9/11  tragedy.  It  j 
really  took  its  toll.  It’s  hard  because  you  really  have  to  put  1 10%  effort  | 
into  everything  you  do  and  really  enjoy  the  benefits,  because  you  never  j 
know  when  you’re  gonna  be  gone."  Kyle  Motley,  20,  sophomore 


*Pictures  and  quotes 
gathered  by  Lynell 
Cooper,  Staff  Writer 


"What  goes  down,  must  come  up. 
Chad  Ulam,  19,  freshman 


"The  falling  economy  does  not 
greatly  affect  me.  My  new  truck  is 
!  going  to  be  cheaper!  Also,  I  work  at 
the  hospital  so  I  have  job  stability." 
Abigail  King,  20,  freshman 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

Attention  all  members  of  the 
PU/NC  community!  Would  you 
like  the  chance  to  help  change 
some  very  important  environ¬ 
mental  regulations.  Well,  don’t 
let  this  chance  pass  you  by. 

On  February  13,  2002,  the 
Indiana  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  will  meet  in  Indianapolis 
in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  preliminarily  adopt  the 
Indiana  Department  of 
Environmental  Management’s 
(IDEM’s)  proposed  Wetland 
Water  Quality  and  401  Water 
Quality  Certification  rulemak¬ 
ing. 

The  proposed  rulemaking  is 
available  at 

http://www.in.gOv/idem/water/p 
lanbr/401/rule_and_procedures. 
html  (under  3.F.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  Second  Notice 
Language,  10/1/01).  Feel  free, 
also,  to  contact  Andrew  Pelloso, 
Office  of  Water  Quality  at  (317) 
233-2481  or  1-800-451-6027. 

In  order  to  illustrate  just  how 
severe  wetland  loss  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  in  Indiana, 
the  percentage  of  surface 


area  of  wetlands  in  1700  in 
Indiana  was  24.1%.  In  1980, 
only  3.5%  of  Indiana  surface 
area  were  wetlands.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  acreage  of  wetlands  that 
existed  in  Indiana  in  the  1700s 
were  5.6  million  acres  in  a  state 
whose  total  acreage  is 
23,226,240  acres.  The  amount 
of  wetland  acreage  lost  by  the 
1980s  was  4.7  million.  The 
result  is  that  only  813,000 
acres  of  wetlands  remained. 
That’s  only  about  14.5%! 

Northwest  Indiana  alone  only 
has  1-5%  of  its  original  wet¬ 
lands  remaining. 

IDEM  currently  administers 
the  401  Water  Quality 
Certification  program,  as  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  federal  Clean  Water 
Act,  with  no  written  procedures 
or  policies.  This  approach  lends 
itself  to  inconsistent  and  subjec¬ 
tive  implementation,  which  has 
resulted  in  even  more  needless 
wetland  loss.  Just  think  how 
much  additional  wetland  loss 
has  occured  between  the  1980s 
and  2002. 

As  you  may  know,  wetlands 
support  wonderous  biodiversity, 
are  incredible  resources  for 


flood  control,  groundwater 
recharge,  polluted  runoff  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  recreational  activities. 
They  also  serve  as  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  sinks,  which  help  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  this  greenhouse 
gas  in  the  atmosphere. 
Wetlands  also  contain  natural 
controls,  such  as  amphibians,  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 
This  is  especially  important 
with  the  threat  of  West  Nile 
virus  in  Northwest  Indiana  this 
spring  and  summer.  The  pro¬ 
posed  rules  would  not  only  out¬ 
line  wetland  water  quality  stan¬ 
dards,  it  would  establish  proce¬ 
dures  and  criteria  used  by 
IDEM’s  Office  of  Water  Quality 
when  reviewing  applications  for 
Section  401  water  quality  certi¬ 
fication 

under  the  federal  Clean  Water 
Act. 

Many  people  have  worked 
tirelessly  and  diligently  at  the 
grassroots  level  to  get  the  rules 
to  the  Indiana  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  our  job  to  ensure 
that  they  are  adopted. 

Please  consider  doing  one  or 
more  of  the  following.  Attend 


the  February  13,  2002  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  meet¬ 
ing  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
rules.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  at  1:30  P.M.  EST(12:30 
P.M.  CST)  in  Conference  Room 
C  of  Indiana  Government 
Center  South.  Directions  are 
available  at 

http://www.in.gOv/idem/water/a 
bout/addresses. html(click  on 
IGCN  for  a  map  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  complex.)  Save  the  Dunes 
will  coordinate  carpooling; 
please  call  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments.  Send  a  letter  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  members(contact  Save 
the  Dunes  by  phone  or  e-mail  to 
get  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Board  members.) 

Convincing  Board  members 
Mike  Jordan  (no  not  the  basket¬ 
ball  superstar).  Chairperson  rep¬ 
resenting  local  government. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Proxy 
Melanie  Solmos(Ex-Officio 
Member),  and  Governor  Frank 
O’Bannon  should  be  a  top  prior¬ 
ity.  Also,  write  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  your  local  and  regional 
newspapers  urging  people  to 
support  the  rulemaking.  If  your 


busy  school  or  work  schedules 
prevent  you  from  attending  the 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  please 
send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Save  the  Dunes,  444  Barker 
Road,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360, 
e-mail  std@savedunes.org  or 
sand@savedunes.org,  so  it  can 
be  recorded  as  formal  testimony 
at  the  meeting.  All  questions 
regarding  this  rulemaking  or 
about  arranging  rides  to 
Indianapolis  should  be  directed 
to  Sandra  Wilmore,  Director  of 
Save  the  Dunes  Conservation 
Fund,  (219)  879-3564,  or  to  any 
staff  member  in  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council  office,  (219) 
879-3937. 

If  we  as  Hoosiers  take  a  strong 
stand  in  support  of  our  remain¬ 
ing  wetlands,  we  will  not  only 
help  to  protect  our  quality  of  life 
as  well  as  the  biodiversity 
that  wetlands  offer  for  our 
and  for  future  generations’ 
enjoyment,  but  also  we  will 
help  protect  a  major  part  of 
our  heritage.  The  time  to  act 
is  now. 

Phillip  J.  Budrick 
Alumnus 
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Physical  &  Mental  Stimuli  Offered 
to  Campus  and  Community 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

PNC  will  again  offer  its 
“Books  &  Coffee”  series  for 
students  and  community 
beginning  Wednesday,  Jan. 
30  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall,  Room  02. 

The  series  is  a  sequel  of 
last  year’s  “Books  & 
Coffee”  success,  which  fea¬ 


tured  a  PNC  faculty  member 
presenting  reviews  of  their 
favorite  books  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  a  stimulating  des- 
cussion  session  following. 
The  programs  are  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  A  new 
book  will  be  presented  each 
Tuesday  afternoon  from  4:30 
to  5:30  p.m.  in  LSF  02. 

Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  Asistant 
Professor  of  English  will  be 


Wednesday,  January  30 


The  Simpsons  and 
Philosophy: 

The  D'oh  of  Homer 
by  William  Irwin,  Mark 
T. 

Conrad 
and 

Aeon  J. 

Skoble 


the  first  of  six  reviewers 
for  this  year’s  series. 

Any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  this  year’s 
“Books  &  Coffee”  series 
should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  of  the 
Letters  and  Languages 
Section. 

This  year’s  speaker 
and  book  selections  are 
listed  below. 

Tuesday,  February  5 


The  Conjure 
Woman 
by  Charles 
Chestnut 


Reviewer:  Dr.  Jesse 
Cohn,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 


Tuesday,  February  12 


TELE- 

COSM, 


Reviewer:  Dr.  Robert 
Mellin,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 


Tuesday,  February  19 


Seven  Up 

by  Janet  Evanovich 

Reviewer:  Professor 
Barb  Austin,  Part-Time 
Lecturer 


Reviewer:  Dr.  Andrew 
Weiss,  Professor  of 
Business  and  Section 
Chair 

Tuesday,  February 
26 


Telecosm 
by 

Georj 
Gilder 


Tuesday, 

e 

Reviewer:  Dr. 

Cynthia  Roberts, 
Assistant  Professor 
of  Organizational 

m 

Leadership 
and  Supervision 

7 
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P.  0.  JAMES 


Fish  -  A 

Remarkable  Way 
to  Boost  Morale 
and  Improve 
Results 
by  Stephen 
Lundin,  et  al. 


Reviewer:  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 


Happy 


Gloria  (2/10)  and 
Kristi  (2/05) 
Love:  Chris  and 
Darren 


Purdue  University  North  Central 
Letters  &  Languages  Section 
2001-02  All-Campus  Writing/Portals  Contest 

eligibility 

All  students  who  enrolled  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  fall  2001  semesters  or  who  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  spring  2002  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  are  eligible  to 
submit  writing  entries  to  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Writing  Awards  Competition. 

deadline 

12:00  noon,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  2002.  No  late  submissions  will  be  accepted. 

entries 

Each  entry  must  be  designated  as  being  in  one  of  the  following  CLASSES  (Maximum 
number  of  entries:  two  entries  per  CLASS): 

CLASS  1  (English  Composition — Non-Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written  in  English  Composition  100, 101,  or  102  that  does  not  require 
research  or  the  use  of  secondary  sources.  Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  2  (English  Composition-Persuasive  or  Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written  in  English  Composition  100,  101,  or  102  that  uses  research  or  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  At  least  three  secondary  sources  are  required.  Maximum  length:  1,500 

words. 

CLASS  3  (Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  written  for  any  university  course  that  requires  research  or  the  use  of  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  At  least  five  secondary  sources  are  required.  Maximum  length:  3,500 

words. 

CLASS  4  (The  Personal  Essay) 

Entry  is  a  personal  essay.  Maximum  length:  3,000  words. 

CLASS  5  (Poetry) 

Entry  is  a  poem.  Maximum  length:  1500  words. 

CLASS  6  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  7  (The  John  J.  Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award) 

Entry  is  a  critical  or  scholarly  essay  on  a  literary  subject.  Maximum  length:  5000  words. 

preparation  of  manuscripts 

Three  typed  copies  must  be  submitted  on  white  8  1/2”  x  11”  paper,  double-spaced  in  12  pt 
font.  Each  entry  must  be  labeled  CLASS  1,  CLASS  2,  CLASS  3,  CLASS  4,  CLASS  5, 
CLASS  6,  or  CLASS  7  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  single  plain  piece  of  covering  paper 
bearing  the  entrant’s  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  social  security  number.  This 
I  cover  sheet  will  be  removed  before  the  judging.  In  the  case  of  assigned  writing,  the  manu¬ 
script  must  be  a  clean  copy,  all  corrections  having  been  made  before  submission  to  the  con¬ 
test. 

submission  of  manuscripts 

Entries  may  be  submitted  to  any  member  of  the  English  Department  faculty  or  to  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section  Office,  Tech  341. 

judging  committee 

Members  of  the  Letters  and  Languages  faculty  and  currently  enrolled  students  wdl  com¬ 
prise  the  Judging  Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  Judging  Committee  will  independently  judge  the  entries;  each  entry 
will  be  judged  anonymously  according  to  its  merit  as  a  specimen  of  unusual  competence 
and  rhetorical  excellence. 

prizes 

The  authors  of  the  entries  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  CLASSES  1  through  6 
will  receive  cash  awards  in  the  amounts  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  respectively.  THE  JOHN  J. 
PAPPAS  LITERARY  ESSAY  AWARD,  CLASS  7,  will  be  a  single,  first-place  prize  in  the 

amount  of  $75.00. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD  PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  folklore  or  literary 
censorship,  or  for  the  best  humorous  essay. 

THE  CAROL  D’ALOISIO  PRIZE  is  awarded  for  the  best  poem. 

Judges  reserve  the  right  to  designate  No  Prize  in  any  category. 

publication  of  cash-award-winning  entries 
All  cash-award-winning  entries  will  appear  in  the  2002  issue  of  Portals,  PU/NC’s  student 
literary  magazine.  As  space  will  permit,  other  qualified  entries  will  also  appear  in  the 

magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publication  of  Portals,  prize-winners  and  those  ^^‘edfurpublica- 
tion  will  be  required  to  submit  their  entries  on  disk  using  Microsoft  WORD  format 

Call  for  ART 

Portals  is  seeking  photographs  or  line  art  to  be  considered  for  the  2002  edition  of  the  jour¬ 
nal. 

Eligibility,  deadline,  submission,  and  judging 
Same  as  for  Writing  Contest. 

preparation  of  art 

*  Portrait  orientation  for  line  art  or  photography 
»  Three  copies  (3  photocopies  on  8  1/2  X  11”  paper-with  names  removed  to  facilitate 
judging)  and  the  original  of  any  size. 

•  Art  must  be  accompanied  by  a  plain  piece  of  covering  paper  bearing  the  artist’s  name, 
address  telephone  number,  and  whether  the  original  needs  to  be  returned. 

*  Photographs:  (a)  either  color  or  black  and  white  prints  (b)  not  mounted  (c)  put 

^side  a  folder  or  envelope  for  protection  (d)  also  consider  aiming  on  an  object  give 
dimension  and  focus  to  the  composition 

There  are  no  cash  awards  for  the  winning  entries.  Recognition  is  in  the  form  of  publi¬ 
cation. 
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SKuity 

By 

WILLIAM 

MORTON 

©MMI 


SKuiiy 

BY 

WILLIAM 

MORTON 

©MMI 

sW 

SUCKS 


AND  FRANKLY. 
SKULLY  BORES 
ME  TO  DEATH 


SKUU.Y 

STINKS. 


SKULLY  IS 
SARBASE 


*w»  mortcoairl  cow  #|04 


SKULLY 'S  MOMMA 
SO  BALD.  YOU 
CAN  SEE  WHAT'S 
ON  HER  MIND 


SKULLY' S  MOMMA  S 
CLASSES  SO  THICK, 
SHE  CAN  SEE 
NTO  THE  FUTURE 


SKULLY '5  MOMMA 
SO  STUPID.  IT 
TAKES  HER  TWO 
HOURS  TO  WATCH 
60  MINUTES 


SKULLY' S  MOMMA 
SO  FAT.  WREN 
SHE  SITS  AROUND 
THE 
SITS 
HOUSE 


SKULLY'5  MOMMA 
SO  SHORT.  SHE 
MODELS  FOR 
TROPHIES.  „,v 


SKULLY' S  MOMMA 

SO  U6LY,  PEOPLE 
60  AS  HER  ON 
HALLOWEEN 


SKUUY  S  MOMMA 
SO  OLD.  WHEN  I 
TOLD  HER  TO  ACT 
HER  A6E.  SHE  DIED 


w*»  mcrtco  ant  c»  #107 


www.dtwits.com 


SKULLY 


SUCKS 


SKULLY 'S  MOMMA 
SO  POOR. 
BUR6LARS  BREAK 
INTO  HER  HOUSE 
AND  LEAVE  MONEY 


SKULLY 
IS  LAME 
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Features 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 


It  is  rare  to  come  across  a 
non-fictional  account  of  a  fic- 
|  tional  story;  it  seems  antitheti¬ 
cal  to  ones  imagination.  Yet 
once  again  the  popular  TV 
show,  “The  Simpsons,”  has 
inspired  some  of  the  top  acade¬ 
mic  and  lay  writers  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  history  to  comment 
upon  our  favorite  “crudely 
drawn”  family  and  detail  the 
complexities  of  Homer,  Marge, 
Bart,  Lisa,  and  Maggie. 

The  Simpsons  and  Philosophy  : 
The  D’oh!  Of  Homer  (2001), 
edited  by  William  Irwin,  Mark 
T.  Conrad,  and  Aeon  J.  Skoble, 
gives  readers  insight  into  the 
|  masterful  creation  of  “The 
Simpsons”  as  a  vehicle,  not  of 
simple  comedy,  but  of  political, 
social,  and  historical  commen¬ 
tary.  Whether  an  avid 
“Simpsons”  watcher,  a  connois¬ 
seur  of  philosophy  and  history, 
or  a  beginning  Simpsonian,  this 
book  will  appeal  to  many  read- 
|  ers  across  the  board. 

We  begin  to  understand 
Homer  not  as  a  “below  average 
human,”  as  Scientists  pro¬ 
claimed  him  in  an  early 
episode,  but  rather  a  man  who 
is  often  unvirtuous  because  he 
I  knows  no  better.  As  author 
Raja  Halwani  notes  in  his  essay, 

I  “Homer  and  Aristotle,”  he  is  a 
man  for  whom  we  ought  to 
have  pity.  That  is,  if  we,  our¬ 
selves,  are  virtuous.  It  has  long 
been  considered  that  Homer  is 
‘Everyman’  and  Halwani  seems 
to  grasp  such  a  point  and  prove 
it  to  the  politically  correct 
I  Homer  bashers  of  the  world. 

Maggie,  the  often  forgotten 
Simpson  (even  by  her  own 
father)  is  examined  in  the  essay, 
“Why  Maggie  Matters:  Sounds 
of  Silence,  East  and  West,”  in 
which  author  and 

I  philosophy/history  professor, 
Eric  Bronson  notes  the  import 
I  of  her  character  as  a  symbol  of 
|  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  quality 
of  silence  as  a  form  of  great 
|  truth.  As  Lao  Tzu  said,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  professors  who 
demand  class  participation,  “He 
who  knows  does  not  speak.  He 
who  speaks  does  not  know. 

I  Close  the  mouth.”  However, 
Bronson  brings  together  the 
events  of  history,  especially 
|  those  of  the  twentieth  century, 
to  speak  out  against  the  idea  of 
silence.  Perhaps,  Maggie’s 
silence  is  not  symbolic  of  her 
own  choices,  but  a  result  of 
social  dysfunction.  Bronson 
ponders  if  her  silence  is  a  moral 
decision  and  sign  of  virtue  or  a 
|  lethargic  choice  to  stay  inactive 
in  the  larger  world. 

Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer 
rise  from  the  ashes,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  of  course,  to  lend  compre- 
|  hension  to  the  bad  boy  of 
Springfield,  Bart  Simpson. 
Mark  T.  Conard  pens  this  essay. 


“Thus  Spake  Bart:  On 
Nietzsche  and  the  Virtues  of 
Being  Bad,”  which  explores 
Nietzschean  ethics  and  the 
virtues  of  Bart  Simpson  who, 
once  upon  an  episode,  even 
sold  his  soul  to  Milhouse.  I  will 
leave  it  to  readers  to  find  out  for 
themselves  whether  or  not 
Mark  Conard  feels  Bart  is  the 
ubermensch. 

Aeon  J.  Skoble,  in  his  essay, 
“Lisa  and  American  Anti-intel- 
lectualism,”  discusses  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  Lisa  as  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  love-hate  relationship 
Americans  have  with  the 
learned  citizenry.  Although, 
forgetting  the  dynamic  and 
ever-changing  characters  of  the 
Simpsons,  the  essay  presents  an 
argument  that  intellectuals, 
such  as  Lisa,  are  often  shown  as 
arrogant  as  much  as  they  are 
wise.  Both  Lisa’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  symbols  are 
revealed  here. 

Other  essays  worth  noting 
are  “The  Simpsons,  Hyper- 
Irony,  and  the  Meaning  of  Life” 
and  “Simpsonian  Sexual 
Politics.”  Issues  of  parody, 
allusion,  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  nuclear  family  are  also 
touched  upon. 

And  do  not  fret,  for  the  book 
contains  guest  appearances  by 
popular  secondary  characters 
like  the  evil  nuclear  power 
plant  owner,  Mr.  Bums  and  the 
ever-didly  neighboreeno  Ned 
Flanders. 

In  addition  to  the  lively 
essays,  the  book  includes  a  list¬ 
ing  of  all  Simpsons  episodes 
and  airdates.  The  editors  even 
share  the  insight  of  philosophy 
by  using  a  quote  from  each  of 
the  philosophers  used  to  inspire 
the  book.  From  Buddha  to 
Sartre,  Thales  to  Camus,  the 
wisdom  of  these  thinkers  give 
readers  unfamiliar  with  philos¬ 
ophy  a  place  to  begin  their  path 
to  enlightenment. 

This  book  is  definitely  not 
“the  worst  book  ever,”  although 
it  contains  “the  worst  essay 
ever.”  The  essays  truly  illus¬ 
trate  “the  Simpsons”  is  not  just 
another  simple  comedy,  but  a 
highly  developed  Manipean 
Satire.  While  many  of  the 
essayists,  and  readers,  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  character’s  moti¬ 
vations,  morals,  and  ethics,  few 
can  deny  the  power  of  the 
show’s  ability  of  incorporate 
philosophy,  as  well  as  popular 
culture  in  a  cartoon  show.  I 
encourage  everyone  interested 
in  “the  Simpsons,”  regardless 
of  philosophical  background,  to 
open  this  book  and  bask  in  its 
infinite  wisdom. 

For  further  discussion  of 
this  book,  Dr.  Jesse  Cohn, 
Assistant  Professor  of 
English  will  be  presenting 
his  review  on  Wednesday, 
Jan.  30  at  4:30  pm  in  LSF- 
02  as  part  of  the  2002 
“Books  and  Coffee”  series. 


The  Art  of  Remembering 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

A  new  art  exhibit  examining 
the  contribution  of  artists  to  the 
genre  of  memorials  has  opened 
on  the  PNC  campus  as  part  of  the 
Odyssey  2002  art  program.  The 
exhibit,  entitled  “In  Memoriam,” 
was  installed  on  cam¬ 
pus  last  Friday  by 
local  artist  and  sculp¬ 
tor  S.  Thomas  Scarff. 

It  will  run  from 
January  18  through 
March  31. 

“In  Memoriam”  is 
comprised  of  three 
memorial  works  by 
Scarff,  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  other  pieces  to 
Odyssey,  created  in  a 
variety  of  artistic 
media.  “The  Fallen 
21”  is  a  memorial  to 
the  Chicago  firefighters  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
fire  of  December  22, 1910,  which 
broke  out  in  the  Morris  Meat 
Packing  Plant.  It  was  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  crossed 
electrical  wires,  and  possibly 
other  dangerous  materials  in  the 
warehouse’s  hide  room.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  brick  wall  caused  the 
death  of  21  Chicago  firefighters, 
including  the  city’s  fire  chief, 
James  Horan.  Three  others  who 
succumbed  to  the  blaze  were 
employees  of  the  stockyard  and 
railroad.  Thirty-six  others  were 
injured  as  well. 

About  the 
piece,  Scarff 
remarked,  “This 
|  memorial,  which 
was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the 
Chicago 
Stockyards  Fire 
Memorial  Fund, 
is  designed  as  a 
representational 
work;  the  three 
sculpted  fire¬ 
fighters  are  crouching  as  the 
brick  wall  falls.  A  stream  of 
water  will  emanate  from  the  hose 
and  surround  the  base  of  the 
piece;  the  firefighter’s  names  will 
be  etched  into  the  base  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  their  heroism  in  the  face  of 
disaster.” 

“Despair,  Hope  and  Triumph” 
was  commissioned  by  An  Gorta 
Mor  (Gaelic  for  “The  Great 
Hunger”),  one  of  Chicago’s  best 
known  Irish  American  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  remembers  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  victims  claimed  by  the 
Great  Irish  Potato  Famine  of 
1845-1852.  The  finished  piece  is 
46  foot  tall  and  also  recognizes 
the  contribution  of  the  Irish  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  United 
States.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  has  designated  land 
across  from  Holy  Name 
Cathedral,  located  at  Chicago 
and  State  streets  for  the  piece’s 
installation.  The  piece  being 


viewed  on  campus  is  the  artist’s 
scaled  down  conceptual  model 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
canvas  painting  portraying 
Scarff’s  vision  of  how  the  fin¬ 
ished  piece  looks  in  it’s  final 
place  near  the  cathedral. 

According  to  Scarff,  “The  three 
major  elements  of  this  work  are  a 


circular  granite  base  symbolizing 
despair  in  the  face  of  death.  Hope 
is  portrayed  as  a  ‘coffin  ship,’  the 
name  given  to  the  vessels  that 
bore  the  hopeful,  but  weakened. 
Triumph  is  the  upright  sail  form, 
transporting  the  immigrants  to 
the  future.”  Many  Irish  people 
died  aboard  the  ships  en  route  to 
America  from  disease  and  starva¬ 
tion.  A  narrative  of  the  events 
will  be  visually  interpreted  at  the 
base  of  the  piece  by  artist  Matt 
Lamb. 

“Deconstructed 
Flag/Resurrected”  is  a  memorial 


to  the  victims  of  the  September 
11th  terrorist  attacks  on  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
airplane  passengers,  police,  fire¬ 
fighters,  rescue  workers,  office 
workers  and  countless  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
wake  of  the  attacks.  The  piece  is 
literally  a  multi-layered  memori¬ 
al  evocation.  For  more  than  30 
years,  Scarff  has  owned  an 
American  flag,  measuring  50  feet 
in  length  and  30  feet  in  height, 
which  was  found  behind  the 
Shriner’s  Medinah  Temple  in 
Chicago,  currently  being  demol¬ 
ished.  Using  naturally  derived 
charcoal,  Scarff  took  direct  rub¬ 
bings  from  sections  of  the  flag’s 
areas  of  stars  and  stripes,  of 
which  four  are  shown.  He 
enhanced  the  stars  slightly,  so 
they  could  be  seen,  and  left  the 
folds  and  features  as  they  are, 
showing  the  natural  result  of  age. 


The  work  is  simple  and  starkly 
monochromatic. 


“I  wanted  to  express  my  feel¬ 
ings  about  these  events  in  a  spon¬ 
taneous  gestural  way,”  says 
Scarff,  “and  using  my  hands  to 
directly  rub  the  original  flag 
brought  me  closer  to  the 
expression  I  was  seek¬ 
ing.  The  flag,  both  in  its 
original  form,  and  now, 
in  its  newer  (embodi¬ 
ment)  is  a  patriotic  relic. 

I  wanted  to  preserve  the 
essence  of  patriotism 
that  informed  its  mak¬ 
ers,  its  viewers  then,  its 
viewers  now,  and  in  the 
future.” 

Scarff  has  been  a  part 
of  the  local  art  commu¬ 
nity  for  the  past  30  years 
and  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  artist  at  the  forefront  of  con¬ 
temporary  sculpture.  He  is  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  use  of  electric  light  in 
sculpture,  and  his  large  public 
works  are  frequently  illuminated. 

A  graduate  of  The  School  of  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  Scarff 
has  exhibited  his  works  in  Rome 
and  has  worked  on  pieces  in  the 
Republic  of  Georgia.  Since  1999, 
he  has  played  a  vital  and  integral 
role  in  helping  PNC  bring  many 
notable  area  sculptors  and  their 
works  to  the  PNC  campus  as  part 
of  the  Odyssey  art  project. 

The  pieces  comprising  the  “In 
Memoriam”  exhibit 
are  being  displayed  in 
the  Technology  build¬ 
ing  and  the  LSF  build¬ 
ing’s  lower  floor.  “The 
Fallen  21”  may 
viewed  in  the  Tech. 
Building’s  first  floor 
study/gallery  area, 
while  “Despair,  Hope 
and  Triumph”  is  being 
shown  in  the  LSF 
lower  floor  study 
lounge  (062),  and 

“Deconstructed 
Flag/Resurrected”  is  on  display 
in  the  LSF’s  Assembly  Hall  (02). 

The  next  event  in  Odyssey 
2002 ’s  lecture  and  presentation 
series  will  be  “Black  Architects 
and  their  International 
Contemporary  Architecture, 
which  is  being  presented  by 
Carolyn  Armenta  Davis. 
President  of  Design  Diaspora,  an 
international  consultant,  a  curator 
of  architecture  and  a  write/pro¬ 
ducer,  Davis  has  traveled  to 
almost  40  countries  on  five  conti¬ 
nents  to  document  the  built 
works  of  Black  architects  from 
1970  and  on  through  the  1990s. 
The  presentation  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  February  15, 
from  11:30  -  1  pm.  in 

Assembly  Hall  (LSF-02).  The 
event,  as  always,  is  free  of 
charge  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  following  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 
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Panther’s  Lose  Game;  Turn  Season  Around 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

Trinity  Christian  won  the  open¬ 
ing  tip  off  and  scored  right  away 
on  a  fast  break  lay  up  to  start  the 
game.  The  Trolls  took  an 
aggressive  face  and  seemed  to 
overmatch  the  Panthers  from  the 
start,  taking  a  13-point  lead  mid¬ 
way  through  the  first  half. 

PNC  started  to  play  a  little 
rugged  themselves,  clawing 
back  into  the  game  before  the 
halftime  break.  With  1 :50  left  to 
go  in  the  first  half,  Dan  Kelley 
nailed  a  three  pointer  to  bring  the 
panther  cause  within  five,  but 
Trinity  Christian  didn’t  lie  down 
and  ended  the  half  up  36-29. 

A  strong  second  half  start 
brought  the  Panthers  within  four, 
but  Trinity  Christian  regrouped 
and  pulled  away  by  twelve  at  one 
point  in  the  second  half.  PNC 
played  steadfast  defense  and  a 
Jaime  Smith  three  pointer  with 
6:50  to  go  in  the  game  kept  the 
Panther  rally  going  and  cut  the 


Kelley  fin-  scnjor  Guard  Mike  Pickering  launches  an  out- 
ished  with  18  side  jumper  (Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan) 

points  apiece.  - . - 

After  starting  off  the  season  playing  with  much  more  confi- 
with  a  0-9  record,  the  Panthers  dence  than  at  the  beginning  of 
regrouped  and  turned  their  sea-  the  season. 


lead  to  six. 

Aggressive  defense  keyed  the 
charged  that  seemed  to  come  up 
with  a  turnover  whenever  need 
be.  PNC  took  the  lead  on  a 
Kelley  drive  with  4:35  remain¬ 
ing,  but  Trinity  Christian  coun¬ 
tered  with  a 
bucket  on  the 
next  posses¬ 
sion  and  did¬ 
n’t  let  loose  of 
the  lead  there¬ 
after  and  won 
79-68. 

Rusty 
Hardstock  was 
the  defensive 
catalyst,  snag¬ 
ging  nine 

boards  to  go 
with  1 3  points. 

Smith  and 


son  around  with  a  6-5  record  in 
their  last  11  games.  With  big 
wins  over  Judson  College  and 
Indiana  University  East  and 
revenge  wins  over  Goshen 
College  and  Indiana  University 
Northwest,  the  Panthers  are 


As  North  Judson  grad  Jim 
Tunis  said  it,  the  reasons  for  the 
improvement  are  simple,  they 
“play  more  as  a  team”  and  they 
have  improved  their  “basic  skills 
overall.”  The  team’s  offensive 
output  is  up  around  20  points  per 
game  more  in  the  last  1 1  games 
than  before,  and  defensively  the 
team  is  giving  up  fewer  points  in 
the  last  11  than  the  first  nine. 
Playing  as  a  team  is  imperative, 
without  doing  that  you  have  five 
players  doing  five  different 
things  at  once  on  the  court. 

As  the  team  has  come  together, 
there  have  been  some  individual 
statistical  standouts:  Guard  Mike 
Pickering  is  ninth  in  the  CCAC 
in  points  per  game  with  17,  tenth 
in  assists  with  3  per  game,  sec¬ 
ond  in  three-point  accuracy 
shooting  at  47.1%  and  first  in  the 
conference  in  free  throw  accura¬ 
cy,  at  87.7%.  With  a  .517  field 
goal  percentage,  forward  Rusty 
Hardstock  is  eighth  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  ninth  in  rebounding 
with  6.8  per  game  and  third  in 


steals,  averaging  2.2  a  game. 
Smith  and  Tunis  are  fourteenth 
and  nineteenth  in  the  conference 
in  points  per  game  with  14.3  and 
11.8.  Sophomore  Jon  Hills  is 
twelfth  in  rebounds  at  6.6  per 
contest. 

In  the  second  game  of  a  season 
sweep  of  Concordia  Seminary, 
Coach  Larry  Blake  didn’t  play 
any  of  his  usual  starters,  he  went 
with  a  glimpse  of  next  year. 
Instead,  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  Hills,  Bob  Spurlock, 
Kevin  Hardstock,  Tom  Fentress 
and  Mike  Gasik  started  the 
game,  while  Eamen  Brennen  and 
Matt  Willingham  played  signifi¬ 
cant  time.  PNC  won  the  game 
70-60. 

With  aggressive  defense,  a 
well  distributed  offense, 
solid  bench  play,  staying 
injury  free  and  having  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  game,  the 
Panthers  have  a  great  chance 
of  doing  well  the  rest  of  the 
season  and  in  the  CCAC 
playoffs. 


PNC  Basketball  Scores 

From  Nov.  20.  200  1  to  Jan.  16.  2002 


November  29,  at  Concordia 
Seminary 

PNC  101,  Concordia  Seminary 
85 

December  5,  at  PNC 

PNC  88,  Indiana  University 
Northwest  77 

December  14,  Marion  College 
Tournament,  at  Marion  College 

PNC  87,  Marion  College  104 

December  15,  Marion  College 
Tournament,  at  Marion  College 

PNC  88,  Indiana  University  East 
72 

December  20,  at  PNC 

PNC  94,  Goshen  College  92 


January'  2,  at  PNC 

PNC  105,  Judson  College  95 

January  5,  at  Cardinal  Stritch 

PNC  ,  Cardinal  Stritch 


January  9,  at  Kendall  College 

PNC  79,  Kendall  College  95 


January  12,  at  PNC 

PNC  68,  Trinity  Christian 
College  79 

January  15,  at  PNC 

PNC  70,  Concordia  Seminary  60 


January  16,  at  Robert  Morris 
College  (at  Loyola  Urtiv.) 

PNC  ,  Robert  Morris 


PANTHER  BANTER 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  I  had 
quick  phone  interviews  with  Jenny 
Bielinski  and  Samantha  Babb, 
members  of  PNC’s  inaugural 
Women’s  Softball  teams. 

Here’s  what  Jenny  had  to  say: 

Q.  What  year  are  you  in? 

JB.  Sophomore. 

Q.  What  position,  or  positions  do 
you  play? 

JB.  Shortstop  and  pitcher... I  like 
shortstop  better. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  play¬ 
ing  softball? 

JB.  Probably  since  I  was  7.  About 
12  or  13  years. 

Q.  What  drew  you  to  softball? 

JB.  It  was  fun  and  something  to  do. 
I  like  the  sport 

Q.  What  are  you  looking  forward 
to  this  season? 

JB.  We’re  going  to  be  competitive. 
Q.  How  did  fall  practices  go? 


JB.  They  were  fun,  but  not  very 
organized  at  first  We  knew  what  to 
do. 

Q.  What  goals  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  as  a  team  this  year? 

JB.  To  keep  a  positive  attitude. 

Q.  What  goals  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  personally  this  year? 
JB.  Just  to  have  fun,  maintain  a 
good  batting  average  and  not  com¬ 
mit  that  many  errors. 

Q.  What  brought  you  to  PNC? 

JB.  Personal  reasons. 

Q.  Why  are  you  happy  PNC  start¬ 
ed  the  Women's  Softball  program? 
JB.  There  are  a  lot  of  girls  in  the 
area  that  didn’t  have  a  chance  to 
play  college  balL.here  they  do. 

Here’s  what  Samantha  had  to  say: 
Q.  What  year  are  you  in? 

SB.  Sophomore. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  play? 

SB.  Centerfield. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  play¬ 
ing  softball? 

SB.  Since  I  was  in  fifth  grade. 

Q.  What  drew  you  to  softball? 

SB.  My  parents  wanted  to  get  me 
into  shape  because  I  had  really  bad 
asthma 

Q.  What  goals  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  as  a  team  this  year? 

SB.  Well  we  have  a  very  talented 
team.. .1  just  hope  we  can  get  a  lot  of 
wins. 

Q.  What  goals  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  personally  this  year? 
SB.  To  get  back  to  my  abilities  in 
my  senior  year  (of  high  school). 

Q.  What  brought  you  to  PNC? 

SB.  The  chance  to  stay  close  to 
home. 

Q.  Why  are  you  happy  PNC  start¬ 
ed  the  Women's  Softball  program? 
SB.  I  really  want  to  play  and  it 
gives  me  something  to  do. 


Upcoming  Games 


Saturday,  January  26 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Judson  College 
7:30  p.m.,  at  Judson  College 

Tuesday,  January  29 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Moody  Bible 
Institute 

7  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School 

Wednesday,  January  30 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Cardinal  Stritch 
University 

7  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School 

Saturday,  February  2 
PNC  Basketball  vs.  Kendall  College 
1  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School 


Wednesday,  February  6 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Trinity  Christian 
College 

7:30  p.m,  at  Trinity  Christian  College 

Saturday,  February  9 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Robert  Morris 
College 

5  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School 

Wednesday,  February  13 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Calumet  College 
7  pm,  at  Calumet  College 

Saturday,  February  16 

PNC  Basketball  vs.  Trinity 
International  University 
1  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School 


Disappointing  End  to  Great  Season 


By  Larry  Mayer 
Senior  writer 
www.chicagobears.com 

CHICAGO  -  This  season  the 
surprising  Bears  became  the 
first  team  in  NFL  history  to 
win  a  division  championship 
following  four  straight  last- 
place  finishes. 

They  captured  their  first  NFC 
Central  title  since  1990,  earned 
their  first  playoff  berth  since 
1994  and  achieved  the  greatest 
single-season  turnaround  in 
the  team’s  82-year  history. 

Five  of  their  players  are 
headed  to  the  Pro  Bowl,  Dick 
Jauron  was  named  Associated 
Press  Coach  of  the  Year  and 
running  back  Anthony  Thomas 
was  named  Offensive  Rookie 


of  the  Year. 

But  those  accomplishments 
were  of  little  consolation  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday’s  bitter  33-19 
playoff  defeat  to  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  in  the  final 
game  at  Soldier  Field. 

“It  was  a  disap¬ 
pointing 
.end  to 
|  a  very 
Igood 
'sea¬ 
son,” 
Jauron  said 
after  the  game.  “It’s  hard  to  go 
into  that  locker  room.  What  I 
told  them  was  I  didn’t  really 
want  to  deal  with  anything 
about  the  future  tonight.  I  just 
wanted  to  talk  to  them  about 
what  we  just  all  came  through. 


The  Bears  entered  Saturday’s 
game  with  a  13-0  record  when 
scoring  at  least  13  points.  They 
surpassed  that  plateau  when 
Jerry  Azumah’s  39-yard  inter¬ 
ception  return  for  a  TD  result¬ 
ed  in  a  14-13  lead  early  in  the 
third  quarter.  But  with  a  lack¬ 
luster  performance  on  offense, 
defense  and  special  teams,  the 
Bears  ultimately  yielded  their 
most  points  since  a  41-0  loss  at 
Tampa  Bay  on  Sept.  10,  2000. 
“It's  disappointing,”  said  back¬ 
up  quarterback  Shane 
Matthews.  “We  felt  like  we 
could  go  a  long  ways  and  we 
just  didn’t  get  it  done.  We  felt 
very  good  going  into  this 
game.  We  were  ready  to  play. 
Sometimes  things  just  don’t  go 
your  way.” 
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Happy  Birthday  Dr.  King 

"The  Unforgettable  Fire 
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L  to  R:  Irman  Al-Ansari,  Rabbi  Bruce  Gottlieb,  George  Neagu  and 
Pastor  Greg  Enstrom.  (Spectator  photo/Darren  Young) _ 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 


In  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
I  King’s  birthday,  PNC  sponsored 
several  events  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  community  this  past 
Monday  to  help  promote 
I  healthy  discourse  between  peo- 
|  pie  of  differing  racial,  social  and 
religious  backgrounds  and 
1  faiths. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
I  Dr.  King's  steadfast  belief  in 
non-violent  struggle  and  the 
power  of  civil  disobedience  as  a 
tool  to  enact  social  change, 

1  these  events,  and  indeed  Dr. 

King’s  message,  took  on  a 
1  renewed  urgency  and  resound- 
1  ing  poignancy  in  the  wake  of 
the  September  1 1  terrorist 
attacks  in  New  York  and 
I  Washington,  D.C.  The  racial 
I  and  religious  intolerance,  as 
well  as  the  massive  resurgence 
of  violence  that  has  erupted 
|  worldwide  as  a  partial  result  of 
these  catastrophic  events  could 
I  be  seen  in  a  whole  new  and 
revealing  light  when  reflected 
upon  by  many  during  the  past 
I  holiday.  Dr.  King,  were  he  here 
today,  would  most  likely  remark 
I  that  we,  as  the  human  race,  still 
1  have  a  long  and  arduous  road  to 
|  travel  down. 

The  first  program  in  the  day’s 
I  events  was  the  Unity  Breakfast 
held  from  7:30  -  9  a.m.  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  Michigan  City 
I  Junior  High  School  -  A.K. 

Smith  Center.  After  guests 
received  a  free  breakfast,  a 
panel  of  area  religious  leaders 
gave  several  speeches,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  Dr.  King’s  message  and 
the  meaning  of  his  work  as  it 
related  to  their  respective  faiths. 
The  first  to  speak  was  Rabbi 
Bruce  Gottlieb,  who  is  a  thera- 
I  pist  at  the  Madison  Center. 

Irman  Joward  Al-Ansari,  a 
I  religious  leader  at  the  Michigan 
I  City  Islamic  Center,  who  was 
I  very  gracious  and  soft-spoken 
with  the  assembled  crowd,  was 
|  the  next  to  speak. 

Rounding  out  the  panelists 
I  was  Pastor  Greg  Enstrom  from 
the  First  United  Methodist 
I  Church  in  Michigan  City. 

The  moderator  of  the  forum 
I  was  George  Neagu,  who  was 
I  not  only  a  civil  rights  protester 
]  during  the  various  1960s  cam- 
I  paigns  to  demand  equal  rights 
1  for  Black  American  citizens,  but 
he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
King’s  and  walked  along  side 
I  the  reverend  in  several  protest 
I  marches  and  demonstrations  in 
|  Chicago  and  Gary. 

Attending  from  PNC  was 
I  Student  Government  Vice- 
President  D.  Carol  Kurmis,  Jeff 


Jones  of  the  PNC  Campus 
Relations  Department,  and 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  and 
his  wife  Nancy. 

PNC  also  sponsored  the 
Community  Work  Project  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Community  Center  in  Michigan 
City,  in  which  volunteers  from 
both  PNC  and  the  community  at 
large  helped  to  repaint  and 
refurbish  the  MLK  Center. 

There  are  plans  to  later  paint  a 
mural  on  the  center’s  walls  ded¬ 
icated  to  Dr.  King  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  society, 
with  which  several  PNC  art  stu- 


Dees  in  1971  as  a  way  to  help 
defend  victims  of  hate  crimes 


mmmm 


who  feel  they  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn,  and  to  legally  do 
battle  with  the  hordes  of  neo- 
Nazi  and  other  types  of  hate 
groups  that  have  sprung  up 


Rose  (Engl.  Dept.),  Professor 
Keith  Schwingendorf  (Math 
Dept.)  and  D.Carol  Kurmis. 

Also  in  attendance  were  several 
members  and  leaders  of  the 
local  community,  including 
Irman  Al-Ansari  and  other 
members  of  the  Michigan  City 
Islamic  Center,  Pastor  Swam, 
George  Neagu,  WEFM  D.J. 

Dave  Dabagia,  Michael 
McDonald,  a  faculty  member  of 
LaPorte  City  Schools  and  a 
chairperson  of  the  Michigan 
City  Human  Rights  Committee, 
and  Judy  Jacobi,  who  is  a  public 
relations  liaison  for  PNC  and 


dents  have  volunteered  to  help 
work  on,  according  to  Reverend 
David  Swam,  pastor  of  Bethel 
African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Michigan  City. 
Reverend  Swam  is  also  one  of 
the  MLK  Center’s  coordinators. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  PNC 
held  a  program/public  dialogue 
titled  “Struggle  for  Eauality  in 
America,”  which 
took  place  from 
3  -  4:30  in 
Assembly  Hall 
(LSF  02).  The 
moderator  for  the 
forum  was  Pat 
Carlisle,  Special 
Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor. 

During  the  event, 
the  video  “A 
Place  At  the 
Table”  was 
shown.  The 
video  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Project 
Tolerance, a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Southern  Poverty 
Law  Center  located  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  and  where  Dr.  King 
staged  one  of  his  most  well 
publicized  and  key  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  struggle.  The  SPLC 
was  formed  by  attorney  Morris 


around  the  country. 

Following  the  video,  a  public 
dialogue  was  held  between 
members  of  the  audience,  which 
broke  up  into  small,  intimate 
discnssion  groups,  in  hopes  of 
achieving  a  hands-on  approach 
to  understanding  and  celebrating 
the  racial  and  cultural  differ¬ 


ences  between  members  of  the 
local  community.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  PNC’s  faculty  and  staff 
were  present  at  the  presentation, 
including  Chancellor  Dworkin 
and  his  wife.  Dr.  Susan 
Hillabold  (Engl.  Dept.), 
Professor  George  Asteriadis 
(Bio-Science  Dept.),  Dr.  Jane 


the  artists  the  school  brings  to 
campus  as  part  of  the  Odyssey 
art  project.  Refreshments  were 
also  provided  for  the  event  by 
PNC. 

When  asked  the  question  of 
how  did  they  think  Dr.  King’s 
work  and  his  message  of  non¬ 
violence  and  social  change 
through  civil  disobedience  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  21st 
Century,  and  the 
often  violent  and 
chaotic  events 
around  the  world 
today,  many  gave 
reflective  and 
thought-provoking 
responses. 

“The  fact  that 
we’re  seeing  these 
things  happening 
tells  me  that  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  King 
and  Gandhi,  and 
others  that  have  the 
non-violent  mind¬ 
set...  (those)  are 
not  prevalent  attitudes  around 
the  world,”  remarked  Pastor 
Swam  following  the  Unity 
Breakfast.  “And  even  in  this 
country  the  prevalent  manner  is 
‘an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,’  and  as  was  said  earlier, 
(that  attitude)  leaves  everybody 
either  blind  or  toothless. 


“People  are  becoming 
unaware.  They’re  living  in  a 
state  of  negligence,”  said  Irman 
Al-Ansari.  “They’re  living  in  a 
state  of  heedlessness  of  the  true 
world.  And  the  true  world’s 
principles  should  be  peace  and 
tranquility;  the  same  ones  that 
Martin  Luther  King  came  for, 
that  Gandhi  came  for,  and,  if 
you  are  relating  Dr.  King  to 
Gandhi...  Gandhi  was  really 
relating  himself  to  Irman 
Hussein,  who  was  the  third 
apostle  of  Prophet  Muhammad. 

If  you  look  (around  the  world), 
there  is  Hinduism,  there  is 
Christianity,  there  is  Islam,  there 
is  Judaism,  and  there  is 
Buddhism.  The  principle,  true 
way  of  life  is  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility,  however,  unfortunately 
sometimes  we  tend  to  take  this 
point  for  granted  and  we  need 
somebody,  like  Dr.  King,  to 
come  and  wake  us  up  again,  to 
take  us  back  to  a  state  of  awak¬ 
ening.” 

“I  don’t  think  his  real  mes¬ 
sage  is  getting  out,”  commented 
Sel  Dunlap,  a  leader  of  Project 
HOPE  in  Michigan  City.  “And 
that  is  evidenced  by  his  speech 
that  is  cited  perennially  (the  “I 
Have  a  Dream”  speech),  and 
that’s  a  speech  that  he  gave  in 
1963.  When  he  was  killed,  he 
was  totally  into  economics.  I 
refer  to  the  speech  he  gave  April 
4th,  1967,  a  year  and  a  day 
before  he  died.  In  that  speech  he 
was  addressing  a  group  of  fel¬ 
low  clergymen,  and  he  chal¬ 
lenged  all  of  them  to  speak  out 
against  the  (Vietnam)  War.  And 
if  you  didn’t,  you  were  support¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  cited  the 
amount  of  money  that  was 
being  siphoned  from  the  war  on 
poverty  and  being  funneled  over 
to  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  that,  hel¬ 
ter-skelter  broke  loose,  in  this 
country,  in  terms  of  people 
protesting  the  war.  I  believe  he 
was  really  cutting  into  a  lot  of 
the  money  people  were  making 
off  of  the  war,  and  it  really,  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  him  being  killed.” 

“This  is  a  very  important  holi¬ 
day,”  said  Chancellor  Dworkin. 
“And  with  the  events  of 
September  1 1 ,  and  their  after- 
math,  we  see  once  again  the 
need  to  focus  as  much  of  our 
energies  as  possible  on  world 
peace  and  on  the  cooperation  of 
different  countries  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  one  approach 
is  the  non-violent  path  as 
espoused  by  Dr.  King,  and  so  I 
think  it’s  important  to  give  a 
tribute  to  his  legacy  and  to  think 
about  the  ways  we  can  use  his 
teachings  to  go  forward  and 
make  our  world  a  better  place. 
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Bush  Decides  to  Oust  Iraq’s  Hussein 


by  Warren  P.  Strobel  and  John 
Walcott :  Knight-Rider  Press 

WASHINGTON  _  President 
Bush  has  decided  to  oust  Iraqi 
leader  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power  and  ordered  the  CIA,  the 
Pentagon  and  other  agencies  to 
devise  a  combination  of  military, 
diplomatic  and  covert  steps  to 
achieve  that  goal,  senior  U.S. 
officials  said  Tuesday. 

No  military  strike  is  immi¬ 
nent,  but  Bush  has  concluded 
that  Saddam  and  his  nuclear, 
chemical  and  biological 
weapons  programs  are  such  a 
threat  to  U.S.  security  that  the 
Iraqi  dictator  must  be  removed, 
even  if  U.S.  allies  do  not  help, 
said  the  officials,  who  all  spoke 
on  condition  of  anonymity. 

“This  is  not  an  argument 
about  whether  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  That  debate  is 


over.  This  is  ...  how  you  do  it,”  a 
senior  administration  official 
said. 

The  president’s  decision  has 
launched  the  United  States  on  a 
course  that  will  have  major  ram¬ 
ifications  for  the  U.S.  military, 
the  Middle  East’s  future  political 
alignment,  international  oil 
flows  and  Bush’s  own  war  on 
terrorism.  Russia  and  most  of 
America’s  European  allies  have 
expressed  alarm  about  the 
administration’s  escalating 
rhetoric  on  Iraq. 

The  course  also  is  fraught 
with  potential  military  difficul¬ 
ties,  with  most  experts  on  Iraq 
warning  that  a  campaign  there 
would  not  be  as  swift  or  virtual¬ 
ly  free  of  American  casualties  as 
Afghanistan.  There,  rebels  of  the 
northern  alliance,  backed  by 
U.S.  commandos  and  massive 
U.S.  airpower,  quickly  over¬ 


threw  the  Taliban  regime. 

Nevertheless,  one  foreign 
leader  who  met  Bush  recently 
came  away  “with  the  feeling  that 
a  decision  has  been  made  to 
strike  Iraq,  and  the  'how’  and 
'when’  are  still  fluid,”  added  a 
diplomat  who  asked  not  to  be 
further  identified. 

The  CIA,  senior  officials  said, 
recently  presented  Bush  with  a 
plan  to  destabilize  Saddam’s 
well-entrenched  regime  in 
Baghdad.  The  plan  proposed  a 
massive  covert  action  campaign, 
sabotage,  information  warfare 
and  significantly  more  aggres¬ 
sive  bombing  of  the  “no  fly” 
zones  over  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  Iraq.  U.S.  and  British  forces 
patrol  the  zones  to  prevent  Iraqi 
planes  from  bombing  opposition 
forces. 

Bush  reportedly  was  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  although  it  could  not 


be  determined  whether  he  gave 
final  approval  for  the  plan,  the 
CIA  has  begun  assigning  officers 
to  the  task. 

Bush  also  is  dispatching  Vice 
President  Cheney  next  month  on 
a  tour  of  1 1  Middle  East  nations, 
including  many  of  Iraq’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  whose  leaders  are  leery  of  a 
U.S.  attack  on  Baghdad. 

While  the  mission’s  purpose 
has  been  portrayed  publicly  as 
sounding  out  Middle  Eastern 
leaders  on  Iraq  policy,  Cheney  in 
fact  will  tell  them  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam  and  his  regime,  several 
top  Bush  aides  said. 

An  invasion  of  Iraq  could  be 
accomplished  with  200,000  to 
300,000  U.S.  forces,  including 
four  to  six  army  divisions  and 
supporting  units,  700  to  1,000 
The  Pentagon’s  existing  contin¬ 
gency  plans  for  an  invasion  of 


Iraq  call  for  the  use  of  200,000 
American  ground  troops,  U.S. 
officials  said.  A  decade  after  the 
Gulf  War,  Iraq  is  believed  to 
have  around  400,000  active-duty 
troops,  one  quarter  of  them  in 
elite  units  such  as  the 
Republican  Guard,  and  some 
modem  weaponry. 

However,  the  United  States 
may  not  have  the  extensive  use 
of  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
elsewhere  that  it  enjoyed  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  U.N. 
backing,  is  then  expected  to 
demand  that  Saddam  readmit 
inspectors  to  root  out  Iraq’s 
chemical,  biological,  nuclear  and 
missile  programs. 

If  Baghdad  refuses  to  read¬ 
mit  inspectors  or  if  Saddam  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  carrying  out 
their  work,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
Bush  would  have  a  pretext  for 
action. 


PNC  Students  Offer 


VITA(L)  Service  to  Community 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

PNC  will  participate  for  its 
14th  consecutive  year  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service’s 
Volunteer  Income  Tax 
Assistance  (VITA)  program.  As 
a  result,  PNC  volunteers  will  be 
available  Saturdays  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  TECH  171 
to  offer  free  assistance  to  the 
public  in  preparing  federal  and 
state  income  tax  returns. 

The  program  was  designed  to 
aid  taxpayers  who  are  part  of  the 
elderly,  disabled,  or  low-income 
groups.  The  program  offers 
assistance  to  individuals  and 
families  with  gross  incomes  of 
$32,121  or  less.  All  income 
must  come  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  pensions,  ordinary  interest, 
dividends,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  or  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Sessions  will  be  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  However,  walk-ins 
will  be  accepted  after  March  2 
with  an  expected  wait  for  those 


without  appointments.  The  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  offered  every 
Saturday  from  Feb.  16 
through  March  30  with 
exception  to  March  16  and 
23,  due  to  Spring  Break. 

The  volunteer  tax  pre¬ 
parers  have  completed  at 
least  one  tax  course  at  PNC 
and  have  passed  a  thorough 
IRS  examination  on  tax 
rules  and  procedures. 
According  to  Prof.  Donna 
Whitten,  coordinator  of  the 
VITA  program  at  PNC,  the 
student  volunteers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  with  basic 
returns  including  the  1040 
with  Schedule  A/B,  1040A, 

1040  EZ,  and  the  Indiana 
IT-40.  Itemized  deductions 
can  be  included  if  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  met,  as  can  Earned 
Income  Credit  (EIC),  and  basic 
stock  and  filing  procedures. 

Whitten  encourages  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  make  appointments 
because  the  demand  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  has  increased  over  the  past 
several  years.  According  to 


Whitten,  “This  is  my  third  year 
running  the  program  and  we  did 


see  an  increase  from  year  one 
(2000)  to  year  two  (2001).  Over 
80  returns  were  prepared  last  fil¬ 
ing  season.” 

Ten  student  volunteers  are 
available  at  each  Saturday  ses¬ 
sion.  They  interview  the  clients, 
prepare  the  return  on  tax  soft¬ 
ware,  and  review  the  returns  for 


accuracy.  “We  are  taking 
appointments  this  filing  season 
to  better  serve  the 
individuals  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  service,” 
said  Whitten. 

Those  desiring 
assistance  from  the 
volunteers  should 
bring  all  tax -related 
information  from 
2001,  including  W- 
2s,  interest  income 
statements,  proper¬ 
ty  tax  payment 
information,  and 
other  related  docu¬ 
ments,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  2000 
state  and  federal 
tax  returns. 

The  VITA  program  at  PNC 
does  not  currently  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  e-file  the  returns,  but  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  provided  on  how 
to  get  tax  returns  e-filed  for  free. 

Whitten  said  of  the  program, 
“The  benefits  to  the  students  are 
numerous. ..Students  have  the 
opportunity  to  apply  what  they 


have  learned  in  the  classroom  to 
real  world  work  experience. 
They  get  a  chance  to  experience 
community  service.  They  meet  a 
real  need  in  the  community  by 
providing  free  assistance  in  their 
chosen  profession.  And,  they 
experience  interaction  with  fel¬ 
low  students  and  their  professors 
in  a  less  formal  setting.”  She 
went  on  to  say,  “Also,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  students  on 
the  wonderful  job  they  do  each 
season  serving  the  community. 
They  really  work  hard  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  service.” 

“Most  individuals  are  from 
the  community  and  we  have  seen 
a  few  students.  We  do  hope  to 
attract  more  students  to  the  ser¬ 
vice.  This  year  we  are  going  out 
in  the  community  to  assist  hand¬ 
icapped  individuals,”  said 
Whitten  of  the  types  of  people 
using  the  service. 

To  set  up  an  appointment, 
contact  Cecilia  Kajer  in  the 
Business  Department  at  ext. 
5263. 
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Saturday,  February  23 

One  Dream,  One  America  Diversity  Fair 
Sponsor:  LaPorte  County  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Celebration  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Diversity 
Activities:  cultural  diversity  exhibits, 
entertainment,  food,  reading  comer  and 
presentations. 

Free  and  Open  to  Public 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  LSF  Building 
Contact:  Pat  Carlisle,  ext.  5241, 
pac@purduenc.edu 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Free  and  Open  to  Public,  Reservations 
Suggested 

9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@  purduenc  .edu 

Tuesday,  February  26 
International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Polish) 
Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost: 
$7.50 

Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
Death  in  Holy  Orders  by  P.D.  James 
Reviewed  by  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold.  Asst. 
Prof,  of  English 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
4:30  -  5:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@  purduenc  .edu 

Last  day  to  signup  for  CPT  107  Test-Out  to 
be  held  March  19 

Contact:  Ann  Shearin,  TECH  269,  ext. 
5297,  anns@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  27 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
3-4:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc  .edu 

Saturday,  March  2 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 

Free  and  Open  to  Public,  Reservations  Suggested 
9:30  am-  1230pm, TECH  171 
Contact  Cecilia  Kajer,  5263, 
cecDk@puiduanc£du 


Tuesday,  March  5 
International  Cafe  Luncheon  (S.W. 
America) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations 
Required 

12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost: 
$7.50 

Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
1:30 -3  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc  .edu 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation 
Fish  -  A  Remarkable  Way  to  Boost  Morale 
and  Improve  Results  by  Stephen  Lundin, 
et.  al. 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Cynthia  Roberts,  Asst. 
Prof,  of  Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision 

Free  and  Open  to  Public 
4:30  -  5:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Tom  Young,  ext.  5346, 
tey@  purduenc  .edu 

Thursday,  March  7 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Meeting 
7  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5368, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  March  9 
48th  Annual  Northwestern  Indiana 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair 
Public  Viewing  of  Entries,  1  -  3:30  p.m., 
LSF  Cafeteria 

Contact:  Jen  Wolszczak,  ext.  5500, 
jenw@purduence.edu 

VITA  Free  Tax  Service 
Free  and  Open  to  Public,  Reservations 
Suggested 

9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  TECH  171 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  5263,  cecilk@pur- 
duenc.edu 

Sunday,  March  10  -  Sunday,  March  17 
Mid-Semester  Break 
No  classes,  offices  open 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 
newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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Local  Band  Prepares  to  Play  at  the  Michigan  City 

Public  Library 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 

The  local  band.  New 
Element,  will  be  performing 
a  free  concert  at  the  Michigan 
City  Public  Library  on  Sunday, 
March  10  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
This 
Irish/Celtic/Folk/Bluegrass 
band  from  Schererville  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  four  Horgash 
brothers  Paul  (Hammered 
Dulcimer  /  five  -  string  Banjo 
Accordion  /  Vocals),  Michael 
(Violin  /  Mandolin  /  Octave 
Mandolin  /  Tin  Whistle  / 


Vocals),  Jeff  (Bass  /  Vocals), 
Danny  (Drums/Percussion/ 
Vocals)  and  Dan  Soto  (Electric 
&  Acoustic  Guitar/ 
Harmonica/  Vocals). 

The  band  is  scheduled  to 
release  their  third  album  late 
this  spring. 

The  band  plays  original 
compositions,  besides  cover¬ 
ing  music  by  such  groups  as 
John  Mellencamp,  Dave 
Mathews  Band,  Bruce 
Hornsby,  John  Hiatt,  and  Rod 
Stewart. 

New  Element  has  performed 
throughout  the  Illinois  and 


Indiana  area  including  Chicago 
land  Books  and  Music  Stores, 
Taste  of  Chicago,  Guinness 
Beer  UDV  festivals,  Chicago 
Celtic  Festival,  Indianapolis 
Irish  Festival,  Quigley’s  Irish 
Pub,  Shannon’s  Landing,  The 
Map  Room,  and  The 
Valparaiso  Gaelic  Festival. 

Purdue  North  Central  is  co¬ 
sponsoring  the  concert  along 
with  the  Michigan  City  Library 
as  part  of  the  Odyssey  2002 
series. 

Any  questions  should  be 
directed  to  the  Michigan  City 
Public  Library. 


International  Cafe  Returns  This  Spring 


by  Honor  Varner 
Copy  Editor 

PNC  brings  back  its 
International  Cafe  for  the  tenth 
season  this  year. 

Students  under  the  direction 
of  Chef  Muhammad  Siddiqui 
will  prepare  meals  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  country  or  culture  each 
week.  Each  meal  consists  of 
four  courses,  plus  a  drink  and 
bread  from  that  particular  cul¬ 
ture. 

Cecilia  Kajer,  Secretary  of 


the  lunches  are  so  appealing  to 
both  students  and  community 
members  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons,  “It  is  a  very  good  deal  to 
taste  the  cuisine  from  other 
cultures  that  they  have  not 
been  used  to;  they  just  enjoy 
it.” 

Kajer  went  on  to  say  the 
lunches  are  beneficial  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  planning  a  trip  to 
one  of  the  cultures  whose  dish¬ 
es  happen  to  be  served  so  they 
can  come  and  have  a  little  taste 
of  the  food  before  they  leave. 

The  lunches  are  served 


every  Tuesday  and  began  Jan. 
29  at  noon  in  the  LSF  private 
Dining  room  in  the  back  of  the 
cafeteria.  The  lunches  are 
open  to  the  public,  but  reserva¬ 
tions  are  required.  The  cost  of 
admission  is  $7.50  per  person. 

People  with  questions  or 
wanting  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions  may  call  Kajer  at  the 
Business  Office  at  exten¬ 
sion  5263.  Reservations 
will  be  taken  Monday 
through  Friday  between  8 
a.m.  and  4  p.m. 


Diversity  Fair 

Saturday,  February  23,  2002 

at  Purdue  North  Central 

LSF  Building 

10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Entertainment 

Guest  Speaker 

Schedule 

Schedule 

; 

10:15  a.m.  -  Native  American 

10:30  a.m.  Joy  Elementary 

Presentation,  Greg 

School  Chorus 

Winchester,  Pokagan  Band-  the 
Thunder  Clan 

1 1  a.m.  -  Praise  Dancers  of 
New  Hope  Missionary 

11:15  a.m.-  African  American 
Rev.  David  Swarn  -  Bethel  AME 

Baptist  Church 

Church,  M.C.,  &  Arthur  Payne  - 
Director,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

11:30  a.m.  -  St.  John's 

Community  Center,  M.C. 

Lutheran  of  LaPorte  Adult 

12:15  p.m.  -  Hispanic,  "Somos 

Choir 

Latinos/Somos  Hispanos  - 
Lantinos,  Hispanics,  and  Their 

1 2  noon  -  Bagpiper 

Journey  to  Northern  Indiana"; 

Paul  Vanderpool 

Moderator  -  Mario  Rosa, 

Dir.  of  Hispanic 

Initiatives  for  Workforce 

12:30  p.m.  -  Lakeland 

Development,  Inc. 

Estates  Drillteam 

1:15  p.m.  -  "Aspects  of  Chinese 

1  p.m.  -  BrownLions  Band 

Culture,"  PNC  Professor  Whei 

African-Caribbean  Music 

Ming  Su 

■■■■■■■■ 

PNC  Continues  to  Offer  Diverse  Classes 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

PNC’s  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  is  offering  several  new 
courses  this  spring.  Among  a  list 
of  other  classes,  two  will  be 
offered  on  the  Chinese  art  of  Feng 
Shui,  along  with  classes  on  land¬ 
scape  design  and  antiques. 

“Feng  Shui:  The  Chinese  Art 
of  Placement”  will  discuss  living 
in  harmony  with  your  surround¬ 
ings.  The  instructor  will  be  Vera 
Kostelnik,  a  Feng  Shui  consultant. 
The  class  will  meet  on  Mondays, 
Feb.  15  through  March  25  from  7- 
9  p.m.  The  course  fee  is  $99. 

Furthering  the  discussion  of 
Feng  Shui  will  be  “Feng  Shui: 
Dowsing.”  This  class  will  be 
offered  as  a  follow  up  to  the  class 
listed  above,  but  will  focus  on 
some  practical  applications  of  the 
art  of  dowsing  and  how  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Feng  Shui.  The  class  will 
be  offered  on  Monday,  April  15 
from  7-9  p.m.  The  course  fee  is 
$45. 

“Landscape  Design”  will  also 
be  offered  this  spring  and  will  dis¬ 
cuss  analyzing  property;  creating 
scale  drawings;  design  elements 
and  principles;  and  fences,  decks 
and  patios.  Also  being  highlighted 
are  landscaping  accessories  such 
as  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  ground  cov¬ 
ers,  and  flowers  will  be  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  types,  func¬ 


tions,  and  advantages,  as  well  as 
planting  and  maintenance  tech¬ 
niques.  The  course  will  be  offered 
on  Wednesdays,  Feb.  27  through 
March  20  from  6-9  p.m.  and  will 
be  instructed  by  Renee  Caprile,  a 
landscape  design  consultant.  The 
course  fee  is  $99. 

An  antique  seminar  will  be 
offered  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  20 
from  6:30-9  p.m.  The  class  will 
focus  on  what  antiques  to  buy, 
which  to  collect,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  antiques  and  collectible 
items.  Future  collectibles  will  also 
be  discussed.  The  instructor  will 
appraise  one  antique  per  student  at 
the  end  of  the  class  period.  The 
course  fee  is  $49. 

Classes  may  be  registered 
via  mail,  fax,  or  telephone,  as 
well  as  in  person.  Registration 
is  accepted  up  to  two  days 
before  the  class  begins  or  until 
the  class  is  full.  If  the  class  is 
full,  an  opportunity  to  register 
for  a  future  class  or  be  placed 
on  a  waiting  list.  Classes  do 
not  count  as  credit  towards  a 
degree.  Course  fee  includes 
price  of  books  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified. 

For  further  information  on 
these  classes  or  to  register,  contact 
the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  in  TECH  101.  The 
office  can  also  be  reached  be  dial¬ 
ing  ext.  5343  or  by  visiting 
www.purduenc.edu. 


PNC  Celebrates  Diversity  with  Other 
Local  Organizations 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  23,  PNC  will  present 
the  annual  Diversity  Fair,  which  is  being 
coordinated  with  the  assistance  of  several 
other  LaPorte  County  organizations.  The 
Diversity  Fair,  sponsored  as  a  cooperative 
effort  between  PNC  and  The  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Celebration  Committee  - 
Subcommittee  on  Diversity,  will  take  place 
in  several  parts  of  the  LSF  building,  chiefly 
the  LSF  upstairs  lounge  across  from  the 
Dean  of  Students  office  and  downstairs  in 
Assembly  Hall  (LSF-02),  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m. 

Included  as  part  of  the  Diversity  Fair  will 
be  culturally  diverse  entertainment,  includ¬ 
ing  gospel  music  and  dancing;  a  church 
choir,  a  bagpiper,  and  African-Caribbean 
music;  different  types  of  ethnic  food;  cul¬ 
tural  displays;  children’s  story  book  read¬ 
ing;  and  lectures  featuring  guest  speakers  of 
different  cultural  backgrounds. 

The  seeds  for  the  Diversity  Fair  were 
planted  about  eight  and  a  half  years  ago, 
according  to  Pat  Carlisle,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Chancellor  at  PNC.  “(The  Diversity 
Fair)  was  the  result,  essentially,  of  a  couple 
of  people  saying,  ‘Why  aren’t  we  doing 
anything  in  the  Michigan  City  area  to  honor 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.?”’ 

“A  group  of  people  came  together  and  put 
together  an  evening  presentation  at  the 
Michigan  City  Jr.  High  School.  I  believe 
this  is  partially  how  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Celebration  Committee  came  into  exis¬ 
tence.  A  couple  of  years  later  the  (MLKC) 


Committee  started  putting  on  the  Unity 
Breakfast  at  the  junior  high  school.  And 
then,  about  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  got  a 
phone  call  from  someone,  who  had  gotten 
my  name  from  Lillian  Sherrod- Young,  who 
was  working  with  the  main  committee. 
They  decided  they  wanted  a  subcommittee 
focusing  on  diversity,  and  they  wanted  to  do 
some  programs  throughout  the  community 
other  than  just  for  Martin  Luther  King’s 
birthday.  And  so  through  Lillian,  they 
asked  me  if  I  would  serve  on  the  committee 
and  if  PNC  would  be  willing  to  become 
involved.” 

At  first,  the  Diversity  Fair  was  held  at 
three  different  locations,  and  on  different 
days,  throughout  the  area,  according  to 
Carlisle.  After  experiencing  some  conflicts 
with  scheduling  and  poor  attendance  at 
some  of  the  separate  events,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  decided  to  focus  the  annual  event 
exclusively  on  the  PNC  campus,  where  it 
has  taken  place  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  MLKCC  Subcommittee  on 
Diversity  is  comprised  of  Chairperson 
Robin  Kohn,  of  the  Michigan  City 
Pubic  Library;  Dr.  Jan  Radford,  of 
Michigan  City  Area  Schools;  Diane 
Szynal,  of  LaPorte  City  Schools; 
Samara  McNeal,  of  the  Dunebrook 
House;  Marie  Taylor,  of  Project 
H.O.P.E.;  and  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  of 
PNC. 

Acting  as  PNC  student  hostesses  for 
the  event  will  be  Celina  Arauz,  Ann 
Carver,  Michelle  Boardman,  Carol 
Kurmis,  Marsha  Buckingham,  and 
Laura  Semela. 
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DVD  Review:  Sarah  Brightman,  La  Luna  -  Live  In  Concert 


by  James  Terhune 
Guest  Writer 

What  did  it  for  me  was  hearing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  original 
cast  recording  of  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber’s  “The  Phantom  Of  The 
Opera.”  The  secondary  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  musical  is  Christine 
Daae,  the  young  soprano  for 
whom  the  Phantom  falls.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  in  1986,  Christine’s 
part  was  recorded  by  Lloyd 
Webber’s  (then)  second  wife, 
British  soprano  Sarah 
Brightman.  He  fell  in  love  with 
her  voice  upon  first  hearing  it 
and,  needless  to  say,  so  did  I. 
Thanks  to  such  musicals  as 
“Cats,”  “Requiem,”  “Aspects  Of 
Love,”  and  of  course 
“Phantom,”  Lloyd  Webber 
crowned  Brightman  as  The 
Queen  of  Musical  and  Dance 
Theater.  In  1990,  Lloyd  Webber 
and  Brightman  ended  their  six- 
year  marriage. 

About  a  year  later,  she  met 
German  composer/record  pro¬ 
ducer  Frank  Peterson,  who 
would  help  perpetuate  her  career 
even  further  than  Lloyd  Webber 
had.  The  first  album  that  she 
released  with  Frank’s  assistance 
was  Dive,  in  1993.  Then  came 
Fly,  in  1996,  and  Time  To  Say 
Goodbye,  in  1997.  For  a  follow¬ 
up  two  years  later,  in  1999,  she 
released  Eden,  then  after  that,  in 
2000,  came  La  Luna.  As  you 
may  have  already  deduced,  her 
albums  are  for  the  most  part  the¬ 
matic,  with  La  Luna  being 
about-you  guessed  it-the  moon. 
And  as  she  had  with  Eden,  she 
took  La  Luna  on  a  world  tour, 
between  early  fall  2000  and  late 
spring  2001. 

Initially  released  in  the  summer 
of  last  year  on  videocassette  as  a 
performance  for  PBS,  “La  Luna 
-  Live  In  Concert”  features  a 


rather  hacked-up  collection  of 
fifteen  songs.  However,  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  quality,  the  DVD 
is  utterly  mind-blowin  and,  when 
compared  to  VHS,  the  video  is  a 
joke.  The  DVD,  having  been 
released  a  little  while  later,  fea¬ 
tures  a  complete  concert  given  in 
Oct.  2000  at  the  National  Car 
Rental  Center  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida.  Running 
approximately  ninety  minutes, 
the  concert  offers  twen¬ 
ty-six  songs,  though  it 
draws  quite  heavily  from 
the  La  Luna  album. 

Aside  from  that,  the  con¬ 
cert  reaches  back  into 
her  earlier  albums,  as 
well  as  her  Lloyd 
Webber  work,  to  present 
an  eclectic  mix  of  pop, 
classical/operatic,  and 
easy  listening  material. 

And  she  does  it  flawless¬ 
ly- 

Her  costumes,  ranging 
from  a  tad  revealing  and 
Madonna-ish  to  more 
conservative  and  long 
flowing,  are  continually 
changing,  though  she 
wears  a  tiara-type  thing  through¬ 
out.  In  keeping  with  the  moon 
concept,  the  lighting  is  soft  and 
pale,  the  stage  is  draped  in 
whites,  blues  and  purples,  and 
there  is  even  a  prop  ‘moon’ 
mounted  on  and  overlapping  the 
ledge  of  the  stage,  in  the  center. 
Wearing  a  hands-free  micro¬ 
phone  on  her  head,  Brightman 
walks  around  the  stage  and 
stands  in  place  as  she  sings,  in 
five  languages.  Also,  she  sits  on 
a  staircase  near  the  back  of  the 
stage  as  she  sings  a  couple  of 
songs,  and  she  even  sits  ‘on  the 
moon’  for  the  second  to  last 
song.  But  watching  her  hands 
and  body  gestures  is  almost 
more  entrancing  than  listening  to 


her. 

Using  her  theater  and  dance 
background,  she  moves  her 
hands  and  arms  to  complement 
her  singing.  Granted,  while  this 
is  indeed  a  nice  touch,  it  can 
become  distracting  at  times;  in  a 
sense,  she  is  inadvertently  allow¬ 
ing  her  audience  to  take  its  col¬ 
lective  attention  away  from  her 
voice-and  that’s  pretty  much 
why  people  pay  to  attend  her 


shows  in  the  first  place. 
Nonetheless,  she  gives  a  capti¬ 
vating,  amazing  and  unforget¬ 
table  performance.  Leaving 
Brightman’s  performance,  we 
now  move  on  to  the  DVD  itself. 

As  has  come  to  be  expected 
from  DVD,  the  video  quality  is 
outstanding.  Images  are  razor 
sharp  and  crystal  clear.  I  haven’t 
seen  the  quality  of  the  VHS  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  concert,  but.  .  .never 
mind  -  I  don’t  want  to  see  the 
VHS  version. 

But  what  would  any  concert  be 
without  sound?  The  sound  qual¬ 
ity  (like  its  video  counterpart)  is 
marvelous.  Two  audio  tracks  are 
available,  although  the  DVD’s 
keep  case  mislabels  the  first  as 


5.1 -channel  Dolby  Digital  Stereo 
when  it  actually  is  2.0-channel 
Dolby  Digital  Stereo.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  bad  that  the  concert 
was  not  recorded  in  5.1 -channel 
Dolby  Digital  Surround  Sound, 
as  it  would  have  made  the  show 
even  more  incredible.  But, 
sadly,  it  wasn’t  meant  to  be.  The 
second  audio  track,  DTS,  is  the 
similar  alternative  to  5. 1 -channel 
Dolby  Digital  Surround  Sound; 

however,  it 

requires  the  use  of 
an  external 

decoder,  if  your 
audio  system  isn’t 
equipped  with  it. 
So,  for  an  average 
viewer  (like  yours 
truly),  plain  2.0- 
channel  stereo- 
morphed  from  the 
2.0-channel  Dolby 
Digital  Stereo-is 
the  only  avenue 
through  which  the 
concert  can  be 
heard. 

Now  I  feel  it’s 
the  right  time  to 
mention  the  extra 
goodies  that  come  on  the  DVD  - 
and  there  is  a  ton  of  stuff,  about 
ninety  minutes  worth.  For 
starters,  the  music  video  to  “A 
Whiter  Shade  Of  Pale”  (a  cover 
of  the  1960s  Procol  Harum  clas¬ 
sic)  is  included,  as  is  a  one-sided 
interview  with  Brightman  (with 
the  questions  displayed  beside 
her  image). 

In  addition,  there  is  a  scrolling 
biography  of  her  life  and  career, 
along  with  a  cool  computer-gen¬ 
erated  map,  highlighting  every 
stop  she  made  during  the  tour, 
and  a  backstage  exploration.  But 
what’s  really  neat  is  “Behind  The 
Curtains.”  This  is  a  visual  col¬ 
lage,  which  Brightman  narrates, 
that  includes  some  footage  of  the 


studio  recording  of  the  La  Luna 
album,  the  photo  shoot  for  it,  the 
promotional  tour  for  the  album, 
rehearsals  for  the  fall  portion  of 
the  tour,  and  of  the  tour  itself, 
along  with  a  peek  into  her  tour 
bus.  There’s  also  some  footage 
of  the  party  celebrating  the  end 
of  the  first  leg  of  the  tour  (basi¬ 
cally  showing  how  fast  it  takes 
the  cast  and  crew  to  all  get 
drunk,  though  Sarah  doesn’t  par¬ 
take.  To  top  it  off,  Frank 
Peterson  (also  Sarah’s 
boyfriend)  talks  briefly  about 
mixing  the  DVD. 

Among  the  special  features,  it 
also  includes  the  option  of  on¬ 
screen  lyrics. 

All  in  all,  to  say  that  “La  Luna 
-  Live  In  Concert”  is  an  awe¬ 
some  DVD  would  be  a  gross 
understatement.  Like  many  of 
her  fans,  I  will  probably  never 
get  to  see  Brightman  perform 
live,  but  if  this  disc  is  the  closest 
that  I’ll  ever  come  to  seeing  her 
in  person,  I’ll  be  satisfied. 
Besides,  I  can  watch  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  and  will  always  have 
the  best  seat  in  the  house.  If  you 
purchase  only  one  DVD  in  your 
lifetime,  this  title  should  be  it! 
You  will  not  be  disappointed-and 
the  extra  stuff  (though  you  may 
prefer  to  watch  or  skim  it  only 
once  or  twice)  makes  the  splen¬ 
did  feature  presentation  even 
better. 

So,  do  yourself  a  favor:  dash 
to  the  nearest  record  store 
and  pick  up  a  copy-you’ll  be 
awfully  glad  you  did.  But, 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  lend 
the  DVD  to  anybody-because 
I  can  pretty  much  guarantee 
that  you  will  not  get  it  back! 

(2001  Angel  Records,  2001 
Nemo  Studios;  Catalog/Item 
#  7243  4  77894  9  6  -  $29.99) 
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‘The  Mothman  Prophecies 
fails  to  fly  with  viewers 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Scary  phone  calls,  lost  time, 
and  a  man  from  a  small  town  in 
Virginia  prophesizing  about  cat¬ 
astrophic  events.  No,  it’s  not  a 
new  series  of  the  “X-files,  nor  is 
it  a  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
Miss  Cleo.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it’s  the  new  movie,  “The 
Mothman  Prophecies”  (2002) 
starring  Richard  Gere  as 
Washington  Post  reporter,  John 
Klein. 

His  is  a  strange  trip,  indeed. 
The  movie  begins  with  John  and 
his  wife  Mary  (Debra  Messing) 
in  the  process  of  buying  a  new 
house.  In  joyous  celebration, 
John  and  Mary  get  a  little  tipsy 
and  drive  through  the  empty 
streets  late  at  night.  Mary,  who 
is  driving,  suddenly  stops  the  car 
causing  a  near  fatal  crash. 


Seriously  injured 
and  taken  to  the  hospital,  she 
hints  about  seeing  something 
frightening,  yet  extraordinary 
before  the  accident  occurred. 

The  movie  continues  two  years 
later  with  Klein  busily  preparing 
to  visit  a  Virginian  governor 
about  an  up  coming  political 
race.  While  driving  to  the  inter¬ 
view,  Klein  loses  all  sense  of 
time  and  reality,  finding  himself 
stranded  in  the  middle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  West  Virginia.  This  is 
where  all  of  the  interesting  phe¬ 
nomena  begins  to  occur. 

The  movie,  directed  by  Mark 
Pellington  (  who  also  directed 
the  video  “Jeremy”  for  Pearl 
Jam),  is  inspired  by  the  bizarre 
events  reported  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  small  West  Virginia 
town  from  1966-1967.  The 
myth  of  the  mothman,  which  res¬ 
idents  had  reported  seeing, 
begins  with  Native  Americans 


weaving  tales  of  a  flying  devil 
who  would  appear  to  a  person 
before  something  tragic  hap¬ 
pens.  Sightings  had  also  been 
reported  in  San  Francisco  before 
an  earthquake  and  the  tragic 
meltdown  at  Chernobyl.  John 
Kell,  author  of  the  non-fictional 
book,  “The  Mothman 
Prophecies,”  inspired  the  movie 
and  is  said  to  be  the  prototype  for 
Klein’s  character.  Besides 
changing  some  of  the  small 
details  reported  about  the  moth¬ 
man,  Pellington  updates  it  by 
setting  the  movie  in  the  late 
1990’s. 

Even  for  those  who  are 
believers  of  the  paranormal,  this 
movie  is  difficult  to  swallow. 
The  movie  itself  is  anti-climactic 
and  is  far  from  being  the  thriller 
one  would  expect.  It  seems  to 
me  the  movie  would  have  been 
better  produced  as  a  documen¬ 
tary  because  it  may  have 


retained  the  realistic  nature 
the  director  was  hoping  to 
develop.  The  best  part  of  the 
movie  was  the  end. 
Unfortunately,  one  did  not 
care  what  happened  by  the 
movie’s  completion.  I  was  sim¬ 
ply  relieved  I  could  go  home. 


There  were  some  psychological¬ 
ly  thrilling  events,  great  cine¬ 
matography,  and  good  acting  by 
Gere,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
movie  was  a  huge  let  down.  At 
most,  the  movie  would  be  better 
left  to  a  video  rental  or  a  parody 
for  Scary  Movie  3. 
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No  Doubt, 
Rock  Steady, 
Interscope 
Records 

by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Combining  rock  steady,  dance 
hall,  eighties  electronica,  reggae, 
and  ska  music,  No  Doubt  has 
fashioned  their  new  and  unique 
album.  Rock  Steady.  In  the  same 
way  “Don’t  Speak”  and  “Ex¬ 
boyfriend”  catapulted  Tragic 
Kingdom  and  Return  to  Saturn 
into  the  public’s  heart,  “Hey 
Baby”  is  making  Rock  Steady  an 
instant  success  among  fans  and 
new  “no-doubters.” 

Besides  the  hit  single,  Rock 
Steady  is  busting  full  of  incredi¬ 
bly  interesting  lyrics,  catchy 
rhythms,  and  a  unique  sound  that 
is  distinctively  No  Doubt. 
However,  those  interested 
should  not  dismiss  the  new  and 
distinguishable  qualities  of  the 


album.  While  listeners  can 
catch  similarities  between  a 
song  like  “Underneath  it  All” 
and  “Don’t  Let  Me  Down,” 
and  many  memorable  ska- 
influenced  songs  from  Tragic 
Kingdom ,  it  is  clear  that  No 
Doubt  is  experimenting  with  a 
mix  of  new  sounds.  This 
experimen¬ 
tation  and 
diversity 
between  songs 
may  suggest 
the  future  of 
No  Doubt’s 
musical  style. 

Clearly,  the 
many  produc¬ 
ers  on  the 
album  lent 
themselves  to 
such  a  creative 
spirit. 

Veterans  like 
Sly  &  Robbie, 

Rik  Ocasek  of 
the  Cars,  and  Prince  all  lent  their 
talents  in  producing  the  album. 

Originally,  I  must  admit,  the 
album  was  not  my  favorite  No 
Doubt  album  to  date.  But,  after 
listening  to  Rock  Steady  multi¬ 
ple  times,  I’ve  come  to  appreci¬ 


ate  it  more  and  rank  it  as  a 
favorite  album.  How  many 
women,  really,  would  admit  they 
are  “sipping  on  chamomile” 
instead  of  gin  and  juice.  Rock 
Steady  is  an  album  pack-full  of 
anti-hip  anthems  for  the  anti-hip, 
but  manages  to  sound  hip  all  the 
same.  The  album  I  initially 


doubted,  I  now  find  brilliant!  I 
think  most  would  agree. 

“In  my  Head,”  with  its  upbeat 
sound  and  electronic  energy, 
cleverly  deceives  listeners  with 
its  true  meaning  of  depression,  “I 
try  to  think  about  rainbows/when 


it  feels  bad/You’ve  got  to  think 
about  something/to  keep  from 
going  mad.”  In  usual  style, 
Gwen  sings  of  failed  love  with 
songs  like  the  somber  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  “Detective”  and  its  lyrics 
about  the  unjust  lover,  “But  I  feel 
you  must  have  failed  me/Once 
again  you’ve  let  me  down/My 
confidence  below  my 
knees  now.. .It’s  too 
late,  you  killed  the 
trust/Don ’t  act  so 
unaware.” 

“Underneath  it  All” 
and  “Rock  Steady”  rep¬ 
resent  the  optimism  and 
beauty  of  love,  while 
still  discussing  the  real¬ 
istic  apprehension  felt 
by  those  involved  in 
new  relationships. 
“Underneath  it  All,” 
featuring  Lady  Saw,  is  a 
particularly  poignant 
ballad  about  seeing 
through  superficial 
feelings  to  the  base  level  of 
human  emotion,  “You’re  really 
lovely  underneath  it  all/You 
want  to  love  me  underneath  it 
all/I’m  really  lucky  underneath  it 
all/You’re  really  lovely.. .And 
you  make  me  better/I’ve  seen 


right  through  and 

undemeath/And  you  make  me 
better.” 

For  those  who  have  had 
enough  of  the  bitter-sweet 
sounds  of  love,  there  is  some 
great  party  music.  Of  course, 
“Hey  Baby,”  featuring  Bounty 
Killer,  is  a  great  example  of  the 
Jamaican  dance  hall  style. 
Lesser  known  “Hella  Good,”  is 
an  equal  hit  with  Gwen’s  accen¬ 
tuated  breathing  and  techno 
background  sound,  as  she  pro¬ 
claims,  “So  let’s  keep  on  danc- 
ing/You  hold  me  like  you 
should/So  I’m  gonna  keep  on 
dancing.” 

I  must  warn  listeners  there  is 
one  song  on  this  album  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  No  Doubt 
song  of  all  time,  “Waiting 
Room.”  I  recommend  ignoring 
this  one  poor  example  and 
enjoying  the  rest  of  the  great 
sounds  contained  within  Rock 
Steady. 

All  in  all,  the  album  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  creative  and 
diverse  sound  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  No  Doubt.  From 
slow  to  fast,  rock  to  ska,  it’s  a 
dynamic  album  full  of  freshness 
lacking  in  many  pop  records. 


No  Doubt,  with  their  eclectic  look,  fashionably  illustrate 
the  past  influences  on  their  music  from  bands  like  The 
Clash.  (Barry  Brecheisen/Rolling  Stone  Photo) 


P  .  O  .  D  . 
Satellite , 
Atlantic 
Records 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Bone-crushing  guitar  riffs, 
pummeling  percussion 
punches,  chest-thumping 
bass,  vocals  that  seem  to  soar 
upward  towards  heaven,  and 
lots  of  lyrics  about  God, 
society,  and  life  in  general.  A 
new  Petra  album,  you  ask? 
Nope.  Perhaps  the  latest 
group  in  the  current  string  of 
cookie-cutter,  altema-rap- 
metal  death  and  gloom 
bands?  Not  even. 

This  is  Satellite,  the  second 
major  label  offering  from 
San  Diego  rockers  P.O.D. 
(Payable  On  Death),  who 
pull  out  all  the  stops  for  the 
disc  follow-up  to  their 
Atlantic  Records  debut  The 
Fundamental  Elements  of 
Southtown.  With  Satellite , 
not  only  have  P.O.D.  over¬ 
come  the  dreaded  “sopho¬ 
more  jinx,”  they  completely 
obliterate  it. 

From  the  head-splitting 
riff-age  of  the  lead  track  “Set 
It  Off,”  to  the  soaring,  inspi¬ 
rational  music  and  vocals  of 
the  title  track  “Satellite”  to 
the  end  cut  “Portrait,” 
Satellite  is  a  relentless,  hard 
rocking  powerhouse  that 


combines  metal,  hip-hop, 
hardcore  punk,  reggae  and 
several  other  world  music 
flavors  to  get  P.O.D. ’s 
heavy-handed  point  across. 
And  come  across  they  do, 
loud  and  clear. 

Perhaps  the  best  known 
song  from  Satellite  is  the 
breakout  first  single  “Alive,” 
not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Pearl  Jam  tune  of 
the  same  name. 

Many  music  fans 
may  have  heard  this 
jam  on  Chicago’s 
Q101  or  the  Zone 
(94.7  FM).  The 
song  is  about  realiz¬ 
ing  the  awesome 
power  of  God 
(whatever  He,  She 
or  IT  is...)  and 
knowing  that  once 
you  do,  you  can 
never  be  the  same 
again.  When  singer 
Sonny  Sandoval 
belts  out,  “So  I 
learn  from  my  mistakes/it’s 
beyond  my 

control/Sometimes  it’s  best 
to  let  go/Whatever  happens 
in  this  lifetime/So  I  trust  in 
love/You  have  given  me 
peace  of  mind/  I-I...  I  feel  so- 
ooo  alive/For  the  very  first 
time/I  can’t  deny  you  (I  feel 
so  alive)/I-I,  I  feel  so 
alive/ And  I  think  I  can  fly...,” 
one  can  almost  see  and  feel 
the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
and  see  all  the  angles  and 
hosts  of  heaven  praising 
Him. 

But  P.O.D.  are  not  just 


“God  Rockers,”  as  they  have 
so  often  been  misrepresented 
by  the  music  media.  Though 
self-described  Christians, 
P.O.D.  address  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  topics  dealing  with 
American  society  and  the 
state  of  the  world.  In  “Youth 
of  the  Nation,”  the  group’s 
second  single  to  be  released 
off  Satellite,  P.O.D.  address 


the  current  alarming  trend  of 
teens  perpetrating  senseless 
acts  of  violence  at  our 
nation’s  schools.  While  lis¬ 
tening  to  this  song,  it’s 
impossible  not  to  think  of 
Columbine  or  the  school 
shootings  that  occurred  at 
Santana  High  School  in 
Santee,  California  on  March 
5,  2001,  just  down  the  street 
from  the  studio  where  P.O.D. 
were  recording  Satellite.  The 
Santana  school  shootings 
were  the  inspiration  and  gen¬ 
esis  for  “Youth  of  the 
Nation.” 


The  title  track  “Satellite”  is 
a  beautiful,  soaring  opus 
inspired  by  the  death  of 
Sonny’s  mother,  who  passed 
away  in  1992.  The  song  is 
written  as  a  conversation 
between  Sonny  and  his 
mom,  who  is  looking  down 
on  him  from  heaven. 

“  ‘Satellite’  is  about  that  per¬ 
son,  that  thing  in  the  sky 
watching  out  for 
you,”  says  Sonny  in 
the  band’s  press 
release  on  their  web¬ 
site.  “Most  people 
who  lose  somebody 
have  that  notion,  that 
they’re  out  there 
looking  out  for  you, 
watching  your  back.” 

The  reggae-tinged 
“Ridiculous”  features 
famed  Jamaican 
toaster  (rapper)  Eek- 
A-Mouse,  while  the 
full-frontal,  hardcore 
assault  of  “Without 
Jah,  Nothin’”  fea¬ 
tures  H.R.  of  the  legendary 
Washington,  D.C.  hardcore 
punk  outfit  Bad  Brains,  who 
influenced  countless  bands 
from  BLACK  FLAG  (Henry 
Rollins),  to  Faith  No  More, 
to...  well,  these  guys.  The 
beautifully  lush  and  haunting 
melody  of  “Anything  Right” 
also  features  guest  vocals  by 
Christian  of  the  band 
Blindside.  Other  stellar 
tracks  off  Satellite  include 
“Boom,”  “The  Messenjah,” 
“Ghetto,”  ‘Portrait”  and 
“Thinking  About  Forever,” 
also  inspired  by  the  memory 


of  Sonny’s  mom. 

As  far  as  a  mission  state¬ 
ment  goes,  guitarist  Marcos 
offers  these  thoughts  in 
P.O.D. ’s  bio  sheet;  “All  the 
great  rock  bands  were 
always  driven  by  passion  and 
emotion,  whether  it’s  nega¬ 
tive  passion  and  emotion  or  a 
positive  passion  and  emo¬ 
tion.  And  for  us,  a  lot  of  the 
rock  that’s  out  today  -  and 
I’m  not  saying  any  names  -  a 
lot  of  it’s  devoid  of  any  type 
of  emotion.  It’s  all  processed 
and  done  up  in  the  studio. 
But  to  us,  we  always  put  all 
of  our  love  and  everything 
we  have  into  our  music.” 
And  judging  from  the  soar 
ing,  powerful,  thought-pro 
voking  and  inspiring  music 
contained  within  Satellite, 
P.O.D.  have  a  lot  of  love  for 
not  just  their  music,  but  for 
their  fans  and  each  other  as 
well. 

While  so  much  of  today’s 
harder  edged  music  contains 
mostly  doom  and  gloom  and 
“dark”  subject  matter,  it’s 
refreshing  to  see  a  band  like 
P.O.D.,  who  can  not  only  call 
upon  the  “thunda’  from 
down  unda’,”  but  who  can 
summon  the  power  from 
above  as  well,  with  positive 
soul-strengthening  and  life- 
affirming  messages  that  so 
many  of  today’s  youth  des 
perately  need  and  crave.  I&I 
give  praise  to  Jah  and  to 
P.O.D.  Now  fall  down  upon 
bended  knee  and  praise 
them  as  well,  mortals! 


February  20,  2002 
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Smokers  of  the  Campus  Unite 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

In  the  past,  the  penalty  for 
cigarette  smoking  in  Russia  was 
cutting  off  the  offenders  nose. 
In  Hindustan  (India),  the  lips  of 
the  smoker  were  cut  off.  In 
China,  the  hand  of  anyone 
caught  smoking  was  chopped 
off. 

A  rule  passed  by  the  faculty 
council  at  a  recent  meeting  has 
forced  this  smoker  to  wonder 
where  the  buck  stops. 
According  to  Student 
Government’s  meeting  minutes 
from  Jan.  30,  2002,  smoking 
will  be  banned  at  all  main  build¬ 
ing  entrances  at  PNC.  Smokers 
who  have  essentially  been  left 
out  in  the  cold  will  now  be 
forced  to  go  even  farther  out 
into  the  cold. 

Current  conditions  allow  for 
smoking  only  in  the  LSF 
Smoking  Lounge,  just  off  of  the 
Cafeteria.  However,  as  anyone 
who  has  been  brave  enough  to 
venture  into  this  lounge  realizes, 
it  is  not  much  of  an  option.  If 
one  can  tolerate  the  walls  col¬ 


ored  in  a  deep  yellow  film  and 
the  prospect  of  accidentally  rub¬ 
bing  against  the  wall  and  discol¬ 
oring  any  garments  that  make 
contact,  then  the  battle  is  half¬ 
won.  The  poor  ventilation  of 
the  room  causes  another  prob¬ 
lem.  Granted  most  of  us  smok¬ 
ers  probably  care  less  about 
what  we  put  into  our  lungs,  but 
I  think  I  speak  for  quite  a  few  of 
us  when  I  say  that  I’d  rather 
not  take  more  than  a  few 
breaths  in  there. 

Though  it’s  a  little 
cold  in  the 
smoking  just  outside 
the  building  entrances 
is  quite  pleasant, 
course,  you  can’t  beat  the 
ventilation,  but  also,  the 
atmosphere  makes 
for  a  great  place  to 
do  what  some  of  us 
students  can't  help 
but  do.  The  opening  and  closing 
of  doors  allows  for  warmth  in 
the  winter  and  coolness  in  the 
summer.  The  social  atmosphere 
is  ideal  as  well.  If  a  smoker 
doesn’t  like  to  smoke  alone, 
company  is  never  far  away. 


Sending  us  out  to  the  bitterly 
cold  middle  grounds  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  seems  a  bit  harsh,  at  least 
without  a  trial  by  our  peers  first. 
Now  I  know  that  most  non- 
smokers  and  even  some  smok¬ 
ers  are  asking  how  I  could  even 
argue  against  the  fact  that  smok¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  main 
entrances  is  a  nuisance,  but  I  am 
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undesirable  for  non-smokers, 
but  there  must  be  something 
else  that  can  be  done.  While 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  recent 
study  on  the  number  of  smokers 
on  campus,  observations  permit 
me  to  believe  that  there  are 


enough  to  warrant  some  type  of 
concessions  for  us. 

Even  if  smokers  could  bear 
the  poor  ventilation  in  the 
Smoking  Lounge,  the  nature  of 
any  college  student  is  that  we 
have  very  little  extra  time. 
Walking  into  LSF  before  or 
after  any  class  is  not  very  con¬ 
venient,  especially  when  classes 
are  scheduled  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  apart. 

Though  you’re  probably  not 
asking  what  a  solution  could  be, 
I’ll  pretend  you  are.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  a  structure  be 
built  in  the  middle  of  LSF, 
TECH,  and  SWRZ  that  can  be 
used  by  smokers.  I’m  no  archi¬ 
tect,  but  I  think  a  building  with 
two  strategically  placed  walls 
and  a  roof  to  block  wind  would 
allow  for  warmth  and  ventila¬ 
tion  for  smokers.  If  the  school 
budget  allows  for  the  sculptures 
and  other  artwork  seen  around 
campus,  why  not  put  it  to  anoth¬ 
er  good  use? 

I  know  that  smoking  around 
the  main  entrances  of  buildings 
is  very  annoying  to  nonsmokers, 
but  nonsmokers  need  to  realize 


the  predicament  that  smokers 
are  in.  Imagine  having  to  use 
the  restroom  in  a  port-a-potty 
that  is  outside.  This  may  give  1 
you  some  idea  as  to  what  smok 
ers  are  faced  with.  Sure  we 
aren’t  pulling  down  our  pants, 
but  taking  care  of  business 
inside  is  not  an  option.  I  think 
this  issue  needs  to  be  looked  at 
from  both  sides. 

I  propose  this:  non-smokers 
and  smokers  should  both  write 
their  opinion  on  the  subject  and  | 
send  it  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor.  Equal  space  will  be 
given  to  both  sides  of  the  issue 
in  next  months  Spectator 
Letters  can  be  dropped  off  at  the 
Spectator’s  office  in  LSF  068. 
If  no  one  is  in  the  office  at 
the  time,  slide  your  letter 
under  the  door.  The 
Spectator  is  a  student  news¬ 
paper  and  this  is  a  student 
issue.  We  would  love  to 
hear  from  fellow  students. 
Speak  now  before  the  next 
rule  they  make  costs  you  some¬ 
thing  more  vital-like  your  lips 
or  your  nose. 


Letter  to  the  Editor:  New  Arguments  for  the  “New  Ethics”  in  Eating 


Meat  eating  has  been  as  hotly 
debated  today  as  it  has  been  for 
centuries.  Respect  for  non¬ 
human  life  has  been  the  center 
of  religious  devotion,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  intense  debates  over 
ethics  and  morality,  and  as  fac¬ 
tory  farms  in  America  and 
Europe  loom  towards  medieval 
images  of  Hell,  this  issue  has 
come  to  the  forefront.  In  my 
opinion,  many  of  the  arguments 
that  are  used  to  support  abstain¬ 
ing  from  meat  are  flawed.  Not 
necessarily  right  or  wrong,  but 
the  angle  from  which  they  argue 
could  be  changed  so  that  people 
could  understand  this  topic  with 
more  ease. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  our 
meat-free  neighbors.  I  am  a 
strict  vegetarian,  abstaining  not 
only  from  meat,  but  also  from 
diary  products  and  eggs.  My 
diet,  by  no  means,  allows  me  to 
be  lax  when  it  comes  to  hearing 
weak  arguments  time  and  again 
by  so-called  activists  who  serve 
only  to  tarnish  “the  cause”  with 
empty  rhetoric,  faulty  argu¬ 
ments,  intolerance,  and  threats 
of  violence.  I  hope  to  clear  up 
some  things  by  writing  this  not 
only  for  the  uninformed  public 
but  also  for  my  comrades  who 
are  in  need  of  some  criticism. 

A  few  myths  I  wish  to  dispel. 

1.  We  are  making  the  world  a 
better  place  by  not  eating  meat. 
Realistically,  yes,  you  are  using 
up  FEWER  resources  but  does 
that  make  the  world  any  better? 
People  hate  to  hear  this  but  we 
are  omnivorous.  This  is  the 
way  we  have  evolved  and  this  is 
the  way  we  have  lived  for  hun¬ 


dreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
The  only  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  that  there  are 
now  6  billion  of  us  trying  to  eat 
as  much  of  that  meat  as  we  can. 
The  problem  here  lies  with  pro¬ 
duction. 

When  before  natural  popula¬ 
tion  levels  were  balanced 
between  predator  and  prey  and 
it  was  only  until  animal  domes¬ 
tication  did  we  begin  to  alter 
entire  populations  of  cattle 
(cows,  pigs,  sheep,  etc.)  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Giving  rise  to  appalling 
conditions  in  modem  factory 
farms  where  non-human  ani¬ 
mals  are  treated  as  products  to 
be  harvested  and  stripped  of 
resource.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  myth. 

2.  It  is  morally  right  not  to  eat 
meat. 

Often,  when  people  within  the 

vegetarian/environmental 

scenes  argue  for  things  like  this 
they  tend  to  use  arguments  con¬ 
cerning  what  is  natural.  What  is 
natural  is  for  humans  to  be 
omnivorous.  Plain  and  simple. 
The  only  way  to  achieve  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  by  eating  only  plants 
and  plant  materials  is  through  a 
heavy  reliance  upon  mass  agri¬ 
culture.  If  it  is  one  thing  that  is 
NOT  natural  it  is  mass  agricul¬ 
ture.  Introducing  alien  species 
of  plants  into  an  area  stripped  of 
all  former  life  and  then  killing 
off  the  natural  mechanisms  to 
combat  intruders  (molds,  fungi, 
spores  etc.)  is  in  effect  against 
nature. 

So  as  agriculture  kills  off 
thousands  of  species  to  raise 


cash  crops  to  sell  to  cattle  farm¬ 
ers  so  that  they  can  raise  cash 
species  so  they  can  kill  off  those 
species  to  sell  to  cash  compa¬ 
nies  like  McDonalds  so  that 
their  food  could  slowly  kill  off 
cash  consumers,  where  does  the 
morality  come  in?  Some  people 
argue  that  morality  begins  with 
your  plate.  Even  a  banquet 
entirely  composed  of  cruelty- 
free  food:  soymilk,  com,  rice, 
beans,  seitan  (wheat  meat), 
tofu,  salads,  broccoli,  bananas, 
apples,  and  oranges;  what  land 
was  cleared  to  produce  that 
food?  Whose  home  was 
destroyed? 

3.  If  everyone  would  [...]  then... 
A  friend  of  mine  offered  this 
criticism.  Dan  Hammond  said 
he  was  sick  of  hearing  “If 
everyone  would  do  this  or  that 
then  the  world  will  be  perfect.” 
Whether  if  everyone  voted,  or 
stopped  paying  taxes,  or 
believed  in  God,  or  didn’t 
believe  in  God,  or  prayed  in 
public  schools,  or  recycled, 
then  the  world  would  be  a  per¬ 
fect  place.  This  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  one-sided  and  goes 
nowhere. 

Granted,  billions  of  livestock 
would  not  be  killed  each  year 
for  food  (U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  says  9.8  billion 
mammals  killed  for  food  in 
America,  1999),  but  would  that 
make  the  World  any  better? 
Better  for  the  cows  and  chick¬ 
ens  no  doubt.  But  you  see,  this 
angle  as  I  spoke  of  before,  is  a 
weak  one. 

So  what  are  we  veggie  eat- 


extremists  to  do?  We  can  start 
by  not  coming  across  as  the 
things  I  just  mentioned.  We  can 
stop  arguing  for  moral  absolutes 
and  stop  insisting  that  our  diets 
and/or  lifestyles  are  the  only 
ways  to  save  the  earth.  No  one 
wants  to  be  told  that  his  or  her 
breakfast  is  causing  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  millions  and  is  ruining 
the  very  planet  which  gave  us 
life.  That  is  quite  hard  for  any¬ 
one  to  grasp. 

As  it  is  hard  to  find  someone 
who  actually  hates  animals, 
accusing  meat-eaters  of  killing 
non-human  animals  and  calling 
them  butchers  and  self-serving, 
blood-lusting,  carnivores  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  help  things  much 
either.  We  must  remember  that 
it  is  natural  for  humans  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  other  creatures.  But 
the  aspects  that  cause  the  most 
harm  to  our  world  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  us  are  the  modem  methods 
by  which  this  meat  is  produced. 
Factory  farming  and  rapid 
breeding  (production)  of  non¬ 
human  life  specifically  for 
human  life  is  upsetting  ecosys¬ 
tems.  Humans  in  our  current 
numbers  upset  the  ecosystem 
enough  by  imposing  agriculture 
on  the  land.  Must  we  now  clear 
more  land  to  raise  more  crops 
simply  to  feed  those  rapid 
breeding  farms? 

As  I  come  to  a  close  I  would 
like  to  dispel  one  argument  on 
the  side  of  those  who  support 
the  meat  industry.  I  have  heard 
many  people  (even  my  own 
family)  remark  about  how  cows 


They  say  that  this  is  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Who  gave  them  that  pur¬ 
pose?  Now,  I’m  not  going  to  go 
off  onto  some  philosophical 
tangent  about  prescribed  mean¬ 
ings  and  the  purpose  of  life,  but 
I  would  like  to  offer  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Not  two  hundred  years 
ago,  Europeans  and  Americans 
owned  countless  Africans  as 
slaves.  The  claim  was  that  this 
was  their  purpose.  In  fact, 
many  slaves  were  bred  specifi¬ 
cally  for  specialized  types  of 
labor.  Does  this  “production” 
of  African  slaves  define  who 
they  are,  or  give  them  a  lesser 
meaning?  We  now  consider 
such  thinking  abhorrent,  but  at 
that  time  the  thought  was:  “Well 
if  they  aren’t  slaves,  what  else 
would  they  be  good  for?” 

I  am  in  no  way  compar¬ 
ing  Africans  to  non-human  animals 
but  I  am  comparing  the  arguments 
that  were  used  in  treating  and 
exploiting  them  as  animals.  You 
see,  the  meat  eaters  need  to  come  up 
with  some  better  arguments  as  well. 
Just  because  we  think  we  can  con¬ 
trol  something  does  not  give  us  the 
authority  to  define  or  deny  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  existence.  And  instead  of 
claiming,  “eating  meat  is  a  sin!”  a 
vegetarian  should  claim  that  by  sup¬ 
porting  (he  industries  and  mass  pro¬ 
ducers  of  waste  and  unhealthy  con¬ 
ditions,  we  are  ruining  our  ecosys¬ 
tem.  This  is  the  better  argument  If 
people  refuse  to  stop  eating  meat  for 
the  other  animals’  sake,  they  may 
just  do  it  to  save  their  own  skin. 

C.  Parker  Krieg 


ing,  tree  hugging,  animal  loving  and  pigs  are  raised  for  food. 
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How  do  you  feel 
about  the  situation 
surrounding  Enron?” 


"I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  still  hid¬ 
den,  and 

when  it  all  Aaron  Abcock, 
comes  out,  junior 
it  is 

going  to 
open  a 
whole 
lot  of 
doors." 


fear  is  an  i  UJS/O 


"  I  believe  President  Bush  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it  because  they  were  so 
involved  in  his  election  and  in 

Florida.  I  Kim  Chambers,  freshman 


Adam  Hilberg, 
freshman 


feel  strong 
ly  that  he 
was  behind 
its  collapse. 

I  feel  in 
some  way 
that  he 
knew  it  was 
going  to  happen." 

"I  think  basically,  we  as 
young 

people,  need  to  learn  to  plan 
our  own  retirement  plans 
because  some  companies  will 
take  advantage  of  us." 


"I  don't  know  much  about  the 
situation,  but  I  think  it  is  sus¬ 
picious  that 

both  Erica  Uitto,  sophomore 

Democrats 
and 

Republicans 
have  dirty 
money 
involved." 


Stacey  Laughlin,  senior 


Pictures  and  quotes  compiled 
by  Honor  Varner,  Copy  Editor 


"To  be  totally  honest,  I  have 
no  idea;  I  think  it  is  all  one 
big  cover  up." 
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FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 


Faculty,  Staff,  &  Students  - 

You  can  Join  our  Credit  Union! 

We  offer  our  members  from  Purdue  University  North  Central  convenience  and  savings  with: 


Use  our 

Purdue  Office 

(No  Cash  Transactions) 
Open  Wednesdays 
9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 
Schwarz  Hall  -  25E 
Next  to  Purchasing 


♦  FREE  Checking  with  Check  Card 

♦  Online  Banking  at  www. la-porter. 

♦  FREE  ATM 

♦  Financial  Planning 

♦  Great  Rates  on  Loans  &  Savings: 
New  Auto  Loans  with  rates  as  low  as 

5.99%apr* 


com 


Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
After-Hours  Loan  Line:  1-877-312-9194 
Valparaiso:  464-1962  ♦  Valparaiso  University:  462-7805 
LaPorte:  324-4359  ♦  Michigan  City:  879-6161 

•The  Annual  Percentage  Rate  (APR)  listed  is  a  baae  rate  and  is  subject  to  approval.  Rate  subject  to  change  without  notice 


NCLIA 


LENDER 


Take  the 
auto  rebate, 
finance 
with  us,  & 
SAVE! 
We’ll 
show  you 
how!  . 
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Smart 

Money  says . 
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SUPER  SATURDAY’S 
ARE  SUPER  FUN! 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writerr 

Super  Saturdays  are  now  in  ses¬ 
sion.  This  is  a  six-week  program, 
sponsored  by  PNC’s  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  designed 
especially  for  high  ability  children 
who  have  either  been  recommend¬ 
ed  from  a  teacher  or  have  been 
selected  by  their  own  high  achieve¬ 
ments. 

The  Director  of  Continuing 
Education,  Gail  Helton,  organized 
the  program.  The  courses  are  from 
Feb.  2-March  9.  Children  of 
Northwest  Indiana  from 
Schererville  to  Demotte  give  up 
their  Saturday  mornings  from  9 
a.m.-12  p.m.  to  develop  their  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  and  problem  solving 
skills  in  the  area  of  their  choice. 

Classes  are  offered  in  the  areas  of 
Letters  and  Languages,  Science  and 
Math,  and  Fine  Arts.  The  classes  are 
each  structured  for  a  specific  age  group. 

The  Fine  Arts  courses  are  “Move  Over 
Picasso”  grades  3-4  and  “Works  of  Art” 
grades  3-5. 

“Leap  into  Literature”  grades  2-3  and 
“Westward  Ho”  grades  1-3  are  the 
Letters  and  Languages  courses. 


been  teaching  the  course  for  the  last  5 
years.  Her  course  is  an  introduction  to 


Wendy  Hiemstra’s  “Leap  Into  Literature” 
class  displays  their  “wild  things  are...” 
masks  (Spectator  Photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


Emily  Tappan,  student  of  “Rock  Hounds,  Let’s 
Roll,”  proudly  shows  her  rock  off.  (Spectator 
photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


The  Science  and  Math  courses  are 
“Now  You’re  Cookin’  with  Science” 
grades  1-2,  “Baby  Animals”  grades  1-3, 
“Rock  Hounds,  Let’s  Roll”  grades  2-3, 
“Living  Mathematics”  grades  2-4, 
“Celestial  Explorations”  grades  4-6,  and 
“Colorful  Chemistry,  Too”  grades  5-8. 

Susan  Yocum  teaches  the  “Rock 
Hounds,  Let’s  Roll”  course.  She  has 


Caring  Place’s  Clothesline  Project  to  be 
Displayed  at  Purdue  North  Central 


Biology.  She  tries  to  develop  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  skills  for  identifying  rocks.  She 
leads  into  how  the  earth  is  formed  and 
teaches  rock  themes.  PNC  lets  the  chil¬ 
dren  keep  the  rocks  they  find  on  their 
“hunt”  around  campus  for  their  project 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  Some  of  her 
students  in  the  past  have  even  found 
fool’s  gold.  There  is  also  a  little  inter¬ 
esting  fact  they  learn  about  Indiana’s 
state  rock.  Limestone  is  actually  a  fos¬ 
silized  seashell! 

Gail  Zmierski,  a  teacher  from 
Queen  of  All  Saints  in  Michigan 
City,  has  been  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  last  four  years.  She 
teaches  the  “Baby  Animals” 
grades  1-3  course.  One  project 
the  children  do  is  building  ani¬ 
mal  houses  out  of  pretzels  and 
marshmallows. 

Wendy  Hiemstra,  a  graduate  of 
PNC,  who  now  teaches  the 
fourth  grade  at  Kingsford 
Heights  in  Laporte,  was  again 
asked  to  teach  the  “Leap  into 
Literature”  grades  1-3  course. 
She  has  been  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  last  four  years. 
Hiemstra  explained,  “This  gives 
me  a  chance  to  work  with  the 
high  ability  children  to  expand  my 
teaching  ideas.”  They  go  beyond  read¬ 
ing  stories;  the  children  get  to  actually 
participate  by  having  impromptu  plays 
and  interaction  with  each  other  about 
the  stories. 

For  additional  information  contact  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  at 
ext.  5343. 


The  Voyage  Continues 


By  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Continuing  its  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  arts,  PNC  will 
sponsor  a  presentation  by  sculp¬ 
tor  Christine  Rojeck  as  part  of 
its  ongoing  Odyssey  2002 
series.  The  speaker  s  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall  (LSF  02)  on 
Friday,  March  22  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Based  in  Chicago  but  shown 


Campus  Relations 

WESTVILLE  -  Purdue 
North  Central  Women’s 
Programming  Committee 
and  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Women’s 

Association  are  co-spon¬ 
soring  a  showing  of  The 
Caring  Place,  Inc.’s 
Clothesline  Project  during 
the  month  of  March  as  part 
of  the  PNC  celebration  of 
Women’s  History  Month. 

The  Clothesline  Project 
consists  of  shirts  created  by 
women  who  have  survived 
an  experience  of  violence 
or  by  a  victim’s  friends  or 
family  members  in  their 
memory.  It  is  a  graphic 
reminder  of  the  violence 
faced  every  day  by  women 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Clothesline  Project 
may  be  viewed  in  the  North 
Gallery  Lobby  of  the  PNC 
Technology  Building  from 
March  4  to  29,  8  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday  and  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 


Saturdays. 

The  Clothesline  Project 
began  in  Hyannis,  Mass,  in 
1990  with  31  shirts  and  has 
expanded  across  the  U.S. 
and  nine  countries.  The 
Caring  Place  began  its 
Clothesline  Project  in  1993. 
The  Clothesline  Project 
bears  witness  to  survivors 
and  victims  of  violence 
against  women  and  helps 
the  healing  process  for 
those  who  have  lost  a  loved 
one  or  are  survivors  of  vio¬ 
lence.  It  helps  educate,  doc¬ 
ument  and  raise  awareness 
of  the  problem  and  provide 
a  national  network  of  sup¬ 
port,  encouragement  and 
information  for  communi¬ 
ties  beginning  a  Clothesline 
Project. 

Those  who  want  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  shirt,  blouse  or  tee- 
shirt  for  donation  to  the 
project  are  asked  to  follow 
the  established  color  code: 
white  for  women  who  have 
died  of  violence;  yellow  or 
beige  for  women  who  have 


been  battered  or  assault¬ 
ed;  red,  pink  or  orange 
for  women  who  have 
been  raped  or  sexually 
assaulted;  blue  or  green 
for  women  survivors  of 
incest  or  childhood  sex¬ 
ual  abuse;  purple  or 
lavender  for  women 
attacked  because  of  sex¬ 
ual  orientation.  For  legal 
reasons  shirts  cannot  be 
displayed  with  the  full 
names  of  the  perpetra¬ 
tors;  only  first  names  or 
initials  should  be  used. 

Submitted  materials 
become  the  property  of 
The  Caring  Place’s 
Clothesline  Project. 
Donations  may  be  taken 
or  sent  to  The  Caring 
Place,  Inc.,  511  Randle 
Street,  Valparaiso,  IN 
46383  or  left  at  the  site 
of  the  PNC  exhibit. 

For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Patricia 
A.  Carlisle  at  PNC,  ext. 
5241  or  via  email: 
pac@purduenc.edu. 


Coming  Soon 
Elections  for  Student 
Government 
Petitions  for  running  will  be 
available  Feb.  25  in  the 
Dean  of  Student’s  Office, 
Learning  Center,  Library,  and 
the  Schwarz  vending  room. 

Elections  will  be  held 
Monday,  April  1  through 
Friday,  April  5 


Petitions  are  due  by  3:30  p.m.  on  March  8,  2002  in  the  Dean  of 

Student’s  Office 


internationally,  Rojeck’s  work 
has  been  described  as  “colorful” 
and  “kinetic.”  The  presentation 
will  discuss  the  evolution  of  her 
style  and  will  focus  on  a  visual 
presentation  including  a  slide 
show. 

The  presentation  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  For  more  details, 
contact  Debbie  Nielsen  in  the 
Chancellor’s  Office  at  ext.  5332  or 
via  email  at 

debbien@purduenc.edu. 


EARN  $1000  FOR 
YOUR  GROUP 

Work  on  campus  to  raise  money 
for  your  student  group  or 
organization. 

Make  your  own  schedule  and 

earn 

$5  per  application. 

Please  call  1-800-808-7450 
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The  Evasons  play  their  cards  right  with  this  PNC 
student  (Spectator  photo/Honor  Varner) 


by  Honor  Varner 
Copy  Editor 

The  magical  husband  and 
wife  team,  the  Evasons,  visited 
PNC  on  Monday,  Feb.  11  and 
put  on  a  spectacular  show 
demonstrating  the  powers  of 
ESP,  suggestion,  and  mental 
abilities. 

Jeff  and  Tessa,  otherwise 
known  as  The  Evasons,  hail 
from  Canada,  and  have  become 
internationally  known  for  their 
amazing  stage  performance. 
They  have  appeared  on  NBC’s 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Magic,” 
Fox’s  “Powers  of  the 
Paranormal,”  and  the  Discovery 
Channel’s  “Grand  Illusions.” 

To  begin  the  show,  Tessa  did 
a  little  warm  up  mind  trick.  Jeff 


had  an  audience  member  call  out 
a  number,  and  Tessa  had  to  fill  in 
a  board  with  sixteen  squares  on 
it,  and  have  each  row  equal  the 


number  called  out.  The  number 
was  seventy-six,  and  in  twenty- 
four  seconds,  she  had  come  up 
with  more  than  a  dozen  ways  to 
put  the  various  numbers  together 
to  add  up  to  seventy-six. 

Next,  Jeff  blindfolded  Tessa 
and  had  her  figure  out  audience 
member’s  names,  birthdays,  and 
even  the  number  of  cigarettes 
that  were  left  in  a  person’s  pack. 
Tessa  and  Jeff  had  never  met  or 
spoken  to  these  people  before 
the  show,  but  Tessa  says  she 
needs  a  personal  connection  with 
the  person  in  order  to  figure  out 
the  personal  information.  They 
tell  whichever  audience  member 
they  are  working  with  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  their  name,  or  birthday, 
or  even  driver’s  license  number, 
and  Tessa  will  pick  up  on  this 
and  recite  the 
name  or  numbers 
to  the  audience. 

Two  very  cool 
parts  of  the  show 
included  lifting  a 
woman  several 
feet  above  the 
ground,  and  a 
pseudo-seance, 
Jeff  had  a 
woman  go  on 
stage  and  sit  in  a 
chair  and  then 
four  big  guys 
come  up.  These 
four  guys  were 
supposed  to  lift  the  girl  off  the 
chair,  but  by  using  only  their  two 
index  figures  closed  together. 

On  their  first  attempt, 


they  were  not  successful,  but 
when  they  tried  again,  they  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Jeff  had  each  of  the 
men  put  their  hands  on  top  of  the 
woman’s  head,  one  stacked  on 
top  of  the  other,  and  told  the 
woman  to  think  she  was  as  light 
as  possible.  He  told  the  guys  to 
channel  their  energy  into  the 
woman  and  picture  lifting  her  in 
the  air.  For  about  thirty  seconds 
this  was  done,  and  then  they 
tried  to  lift  her  again. 

This  time  the  men  were 
able  to  lift  her  a  few  feet  above 
their  heads.  It  was  very  cool  to 
see  this  work  because  it  brought 
back  memories  of  attempts  at  the 
game  “light-as-a-feather-stiff-as- 
a-board,”  and  this  time  it  actual¬ 
ly  worked. 

The  second  trick  was  very 
freaky,  but  very  cool.  Here  they 
brought  up  an  audience  member 
who  had  lost  a  relative,  whom 
she  was  close  to,  and  she  was 
supposed  to  concentrate  on  this 
relative’s  name.  Jeff  gave  her 
two  slates  that  were  similar  to 
the  ones  that  would  be  used  back 
in  “Little  House  on  the  Prairie” 
days,  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
between  them,  and  bond  them 
together  with  two  rubber  bands. 
He  placed  a  table,  a  glass  bottle, 
and  then  a  piece  of  wood  on  top 
of  the  glass  bottle.  This  was  set 
up  in  front  of  the  audience,  but 
off  to  the  side  of  the  woman.  He 
then  brought  her  friend  to  the 
front  of  the  audience  and  had 
him  sit  directly  in  front  of  the 


table. 

Jeff  com¬ 
manded  the 
woman  to 
close  her 
eyes  and  roll 
the  piece  of 
chalk  con¬ 
tinuously 
back  and 
forth 
between  the 
two  slates, 
and  think  of 
the  relative  she  had  lost.  First  he 
asked  her  to  picture  a  crystal  ball 
with  this  relative’s  face  in  it,  then 
his/her  name  written  in  all  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  and  finally  picture  the 
name  slowly  fading  away.  The 
whole  time  she  is  doing  this,  she 
is  rolling  the  chalk  back  and 
forth,  but  after  a  while  she  stops 
doing  it  and  it  does  it  all  by 
itself.  Jeff  asks  her  friend  to 
stare  at  the  table,  and  when  this 
happens,  the  piece  of  wood 
jumps  off  the  glass,  and  the  table 
begins  to  shake.  Of  course  the 
audience  freaks  out!  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  intriguing.  As 
soon  as  the  man  looks  away,  the 
table  stops  and  everything  is 
quiet  except  for  the  scratching 
sound  of  the  chalk. 

Jeff  walks  up  to  the  woman 
and  asks  her  who  her  relative 
was  that  died.  She  replies  that  it 
was  her  grandfather  and  that  he 
died  a  few  years  earlier.  Jeff  asks 
her  to  tell  the  audience  what  his 
name  was,  and  she  says  it  was 
Edward  Kline.  Jeff  then  takes  the 


two  slates  from  her  and 
opens  them  up,  and  the 
names  Edward  and  Kline  are 
written  on  each  of  the  slates. 
This  trick  freaked  the  hell 
out  of  me,  but  it  was  amaz¬ 
ing. 

The  show  was  incredible, 
and  if  you  were  unable  to  see 
it,  you  missed  some  very  fun 
tricks  and  an  entertaining 
show.  Tessa  and  Jeff’s  belief 
is  similar  to  the  one  in  “Field 
of  Dreams:”  “If  you  build  it, 
they  will  come”  theirs  being 
“If  you  think  it,  it  will  hap¬ 
pen.”  They  believe  strongly 
in  positive  thinking,  and  if 
you  picture  something  hap¬ 
pening,  it  will  occur.  This 
way  of  thinking  is  called 
ideo-motor  response,  which 
is  defined  by  Jeff  as  “every 
strong  idea  has  a  strong 
physical  response  in  your 
body.”  To  leam  more  about  the 
Evasons,  or  to  leam  some  tricks, 
visit  their  website  at  www.eva- 
sons.com. 


The  Evasons  explain  how  they  use  mental  con¬ 
nections  with  the  audience  to  accomplish  their 
act.  (Spectator  photo/Honor  Vamer) 


Speaker  Shows  Black  Architecture  to  be  Strength  of  Global  Village 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

“In  the  past  we  have  only 
heard  about  the  negative  things 
that  happen  to  blacks  and  not 
their  achievements,”  said 
Carolyn  Armanta  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  and  curator  of  the  Design 
Diaspora  museum  in  Chicago 
and  recent  PNC  presenter  of  a 
program  titled  “Black  Architects 
and  Their  International 
Contemporary  Architecture.” 

The  presentation  focused  on 
the  work  of  black  architects 
around  the  world.  Davis,  an 
award  winning  writer  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  was  bom  in  Gary,  Indiana 
and  in  her  own  words  has  been 
“from  Gary,  Indiana  all  the  way 
to  the  Great  Wall  of  China’  in 
search  of  exceptional  black 


Picture  of  the  Convention  Center  in  Gary, 
Indiana.  (Spectator  photo/Chris  Baros) 


architecture.  Design  Diaspora 
highlights  35  architects  from  the 
United  States  and  15  from  other 
countries  such  as  Canada, 
Jamaica,  Brazil,  Holland, 
France,  England,  Africa,  and 
Nigeria. 

“Black  Architects”  focuses  in 
large  part  on  slides  shown  by 
Davis  and  her  insightful  com¬ 
ments  about  the  buildings  repre¬ 
sented  in  each.  The  landmark 
program  has  been  presented  in 
Beijing,  Sweden,  London, 
and  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  United  States. 

Davis  explains  her  fasci¬ 
nation  with  architecture  by 
stating,  “Architecture  is  the 
ultimate  view  into  culture.  It 
serves  all  aspects  of  our 
lives.”  Incorporating  these 
ideas  into  her  presentation, 
Davis  showed 
how  black  archi¬ 
tects  strengthen 
and  redesign  our 
global  village. 

The  show  usual¬ 
ly  offers  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  how  opportu¬ 
nities  for  blacks 
were  redesigned  by 
the  civil  rights  and 
de-colonization 
movements  of  the 
1960’s.  However, 


due  to  a  large  audience  of  local 
middle  school  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  Davis  cut  her  presentation 
to  better  suit  the  audience. 

While  the  presentation  was 
only  made  in  part,  the  speaker 
did  make  the  point  that  her  pro¬ 
gram  only  included  black  archi¬ 
tects  from  1970-1990  because  of 
the  limited  opportunities  to 
blacks  before  this  time  period. 
Davis  further  explained  the  fact 
that  though  architects  were  not 


Carolyn  Armanta  Davis  explains  her  fasci 
nation  with  architecture.  (Spectator 
photo/Chris  Baros) 


licensed  until  the  mid- 1940s,  the 
field  was  mostly  limited  to  what 
she  dubbed  the  “elite.”  Though 
the  first  black  architect,  Robert 
Taylor,  finished  his  education  in 
1892  and  designed  much  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  blacks  did 
not  fully  enter  the  field  until  the 


1970s.  From  this 
point  on,  however, 
blacks  played  an 
intricate  role  in 
designing  structures 
of  the  world. 

Davis  showed 
films  that  mostly 
highlighted  what 
she  called  the  “cur¬ 
tain  wall,”  or 
perimeter  wall. 

However,  she  did 
explain, 
“Architects 
have  to  do 
more  than  just  design  facili¬ 
ties.  Architects  look  at 
details:  light,  windows, 

railings,  etc.”  Many  of  the 
buildings  shown  on  slides 
featured  aspects  that  made 
their  purpose  obvious.  For 
example,  a  nursery  school 
design  showed  colorful 
paintings  on  the  outside 
walls  and  a  play  court  for 
children.  A  performance 
stage  in  an  Ohio  state  park 
was  designed  for  optimum  audio 
capabilities.  An  American 
embassy  in  Japan  was  designed 
to  fit  in  with  the  surrounding 
Japanese  architecture  but  still 
provide  American  diplomats 
with  comfort  and  accessibility. 

The  slide  show  went  on  to 


Picture  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  shown  to  Davis’  audi¬ 
ence  (Spectator  photo/Chris  Baros) 

present  facilities  in  Boston  and 
Chicago;  housing  in  London, 
Philadelphia,  and  Amsterdam;  a 
water  plant  in  El  Sobrante;  and 
many  other  functional  designs 
around  the  world.  While  not  as 
in  depth  as  the  presentations 
given  to  other  audiences  around 
the  world,  the  program  was  very 
insightful  and  detailed  in  its 
analysis  of  black  architecture. 
As  part  of  the  Odyssey  2002 
series  at  PNC  that  brings  arts  and 
culture  to  campus,  Davis  went  a 
step  further  in  bringing  minority 
culture  to  the  campus. 

For  more  information  con¬ 
cerning  Odyssey  2002  events, 
visit  the  PNC  website  at 
www.purduenc.edu  or  contact 
ext.  5332. 
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Baseball: 
New  season 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

“New  attitude,  respect  and 
pride”  is  what  first  year  coach 
Ryan  Brown  wants  to  bring  to 
the  PNC  baseball  program. 
Never  having  coached  at  the  col¬ 
legiate  level,  Brown  has  his  job 
cut  out  for  him  this  year. 

Rebuilding  a  program  that  not 
many  PNC  community  members 
know  about  will  be  the  toughest 
aspect  of  the  job,  “It’s  really  hard 
to  get  recognition  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  or  in  here  on  campus.  We 
got  our  supporters  here  on  cam¬ 
pus,  but  then  again  we  have  peo¬ 
ple  here  on  campus  that  don’t 
even  know  we  have  a  baseball 
field  or  a  baseball  team,”  stated 
Brown. 

Besides  the  lack  of  team  recog¬ 
nition  off  the  field,  pitching  is 
the  trouble  spot  on  the  field, 
“Pitching  is  (our)  biggest  pri¬ 
ority  right  now,”  said 
Brown.  Losing  two  of 
their  top  starting 
pitchers  has  really 
put  the  Panthers  in  a 
bind. 

For  pitching  pur¬ 
poses,  positional 
players  will  have  to 
be  flexible.  Meaning 
that  players  with  pitch¬ 
ing  experience  could  be 
thrown  into  the  rotation  and 
have  to  spot  start.  As  Brown 
says,  “  (There  are)  Two  or  three 
pitchers  that  we’ll  have  a  rota¬ 
tion  with. ..everyone’s  going  to 
have  to  be  well  versed  in  a  lot  of 
different  positions.” 

Senior  All-Conference  per¬ 
former  Jordan  DeHaven  will 
only  be  available  for  about  half 
of  the  games  this  season  and  will 
be  looked  on  to  hold  a  leadership 
role.  DeHaven  had  a  batting 


average  of  .416  last  season,  and 
Brown  looks  to  him  as  a  key 
asset. 

In  addition,  senior  captain 
Shaun  Wishnevski  will  assume  a 
leadership  role.  Former 
Washington  Township  standout. 
Hank  Curry,  will  team  with 
Wishnevski  to  solidify  the  mid¬ 
dle  infield.  Jim  Tunis  and 
Eaman  Brennan  will  try  to  play 
two  sports,  coming  to  the  team 
after  the  basketball  season. 

Pitcher  Justin  Schmidt,  third 
baseman  Richie  Morgan,  catch¬ 
er/second  baseman  Will 
Owensby,  and  outfielder 
Cameron  Cheisi  are  the  only 
other  returnees  besides  DeHaven 
and  Wishnevski  from  last  sea¬ 
son’s  4-31  club. 

Newcomers 

Andy 


early.  PNC  plays  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
foes  Judson  College,  Trinity 
Christian  College  and  NAIA 
powerhouse  Olivet  Nazarene 
during  that  stretch. 

Team  chemistry  will  also  be 
tested,  but  as  Brown  stated,  the 
“Team  has  really  good  chem¬ 
istry.  As  a  team,  they  do  things 
together  after  practice.  And  I’ve 
stressed  that.  I  like  to  see  that. 
You  do  things  because  you  want 
to  represent  the  other  person  on 
the  team.” 

Practices  started  the  second 
week  of  the  winter  semester. 
The  team  practices  about  ten  to 
twelve  hours  a  week,  but  due  to 
time  constraints,  there  isn’t 


are  the  focus  of  their  practices; 
“I’m  big  on  conditioning.  I  real¬ 
ize  what  weakness  we  have.  The 
team  realizes  what  weakness  we 
have.  In  order  for  us  to  be  able 
to  play  at  a  level  that  competes 
with  the  other  teams  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  we  have  to  do  just  as 
good  or  better,  or  practice  just  as 
hard,”  commented  Brown  on  the 
physical  shape  the  team  will 
have  to  be  in. 

Wishnevski  looked  at  the  prac¬ 
tices  a  little  bit  differently,  say¬ 
ing  they  are,  "Boot  camp-like, 
but  they  bring  the  team  togeth¬ 
er.. .this  team  has  good  chem¬ 
istry."  The  practices  may  be  rig¬ 
orous,  but  they  have  binded  the 
team  together,  which,  in  the  long 
haul,  may  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able  then  any  skill 
they  could 


PN 


Newton, 

Steve  Sanchez, 

Mike  Crowley,  Dave  Taborski 
and  Seth  Keyser  all  look  to  make 
a  big  impact  on  the  team. 
Newton  and  Keyser  could  play 
key  roles  on  the  pitching  staff. 

The  team  opens  up  the  season 
with  a  ten  game  away  streak, 
which  will  test  the  team’s  mettle 


much  more  they  can  do.  Two 
days  a  week  they  practice  on 
campus,  and  on  Fridays  they 
practice  at  Omega  in 
Merrillville. 

Physical  conditioning,  funda¬ 
mental  baseball  skills  and  drills 


acquire. 

One  of  the  baseball 
skills  Brown  looks  to  improve 
during  practices  is  hitting.  The 
team  batting  average  was  only 
.267  last  season,  and  they  only 
scored  3.1  runs  per  game.  Both 
will  have  to  improve  to  aleveate 
some  of  the  pressure  from  the 
pitching  staff. 


Last  season  team  speed  was  a 
problem;  the  team  stole  only  13 
bases  -  Wishnevski  stealing  1 1  of 
them.  With  the  additions  of 
Curry  and  Crowley,  and 
Wishnevski  returning,  that  area 
of  concern  has  already  been 
upgraded  this  season,  allowing 
Brown  to  be  more  aggressive  on 
the  basepaths. 

The  team  also  will  be  aggres¬ 
sive  at  the  plate.  Brown  expects 
them  "to  take  some  cuts"  when 
they  are  at  bat.  As  the  season 
moves  on,  and  the  off  season  rust 
shakes  off,  the  team's  hitting 
should  improve  over  last  year’s 
mark. 

Once  the  away  streak  season 
opening  is  over,  the  Panthers  will 
enter  into  conference  play.  The 
CCAC  boasts  one  of  the 
strongest  baseball  conferences  in 
NAIA. 

Cardinal  Stritch,  Judson 
College,  Robert  Morris  and 

Olivet  Nazarene  are  a  few  of 
the  top  competitors  in  the 
conference.  Also,  tough 
non-conference  games 
with  Valparaiso  (JV) 
and  Hope  College  are 
on  the  slate. 

Immediate  results 
aren’t  necessary,  but 
Brown  expects  the  team  to 
start  gelling  quickly,  “Now 

is  when  we,  as  a  team,  set  the 
standards  for  what  we’ll  do  later 
on.”  It’ll  be  a  tough  road,  but  as 
the  more  experience  the  team 
gets,  the  better  they  will  be  able 
to  react  during  the  long  52  game 
season. 

Regular  season  baseball  opens 
Saturday,  Feb.  23  against  Marian 
College  in  Indianapolis.  The 
team’s  first  home  game  is  here 
on  campus  at  Hicks  Field  on 
March  22  against  Cardinal 
Stritch  at  3  p.m. 


PNC  Basketball  Scores 

From  January  16,  2002  to  February  16,  2002 


January  19,  at  PNC  January  30,  at 


PNC  (N/A),  Calwnet 
CoOegeCN/A) 


January  23,  allKnly 
Intenitfioiial 

PNC  65, Trinity  Jritemabonal 
72 

Januaiy  26,  at  Judson 
College 

PNC  66,  Jiflbn  Cdllege  91 

January  29,  at  PNC 


PNC 

PNC  76,  Cardinal 
Stritch  118 

February  2,  at 
PNC 

PNC  69,  Kendall 
College  100 


February  6,  at 
Trinity  Christian 

PNC  66,  Trinity 
Christian  107 

‘  '  4 "  -*  ^  ^  . 


February  9,  at 
PNC 

PNC  81,  Robert 
Morris  117 

February  13,  at 
Calumet  College 
PNC  101,  Calumet 
College  109 


February  16,  at  PNC 
(Senior  Day) 
PNC  81,  Trinity 
International  80 
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Fall  Soccer  Status  Assured 


by  Theodore  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

PNC  will  not  be  sponsoring  the 
women’s  indoor  soccer  team  for 
the  third  session  of  their  season 
this  semester.  But  there  has  also 
been  some  talk  here  on  campus 
that  PNC  will  be  disbanding  the 
Women’s  Soccer  program  entire¬ 
ly,  which  apparently  isn’t  true. 

Assistant  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics,  Ryan 
Brown,  talked  a  bit  about  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  sport,  “We’re  re-evalu¬ 
ating.  The  perception  has  been 
that  we’re  getting  rid  of  the 
Women’s  Soccer  program,  but 
we  have  no  intention  of  getting 
rid  of  the  program.” 

Expanding  a  bit  on  their  re- 
evaluation  process.  Brown  said, 
“We’re  looking  at  the  directions 


we  have  gone  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  we’re  trying  to  change 
those  directions. ..see  if  we  can 
get  a  quality  program  here.” 

Sticking  with  the  outdoor  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  be  in  the  plans.  In 
the  fall,  the  outdoor  season  starts, 
and  to  compliment  that,  in  the 
spring,  the  team  would  play  more 
outdoor  games.  This  will  be  for 
outdoor  soccer  only. 

With  softball  having  a  great 
chance  to  become  the  first 
Woman’s  NAIA  team  here  at 
PNC,  women’s  soccer  seems  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  the  next 
women’s  sport  in  line.  As  Brown 
says,  “It’s  going  to  take  participa¬ 
tion.” 

Hopefully,  that  won’t  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  next  fall,  and  the  program 
can  take  off. 
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Senior  Day  Memorable;  CCAC  Tournament  Up  Next 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

Three  important  people  on  the 
PNC  basketball  program  stepped 
on  a  PNC  home  court  for  the  last 
time  during  the  regular  season 
on  Feb.  16  against  Trinity 
International.  Seniors  Jamie 
Smith,  Rusty  Hardstock  and 
Mike  Pickering  ended  their 
careers  on  a  positive  note. 

With  the  team  down  by  eight  at 
the  half,  it  was  looking  like  the 
game  would  end  on  a  sour  note. 
The  second  half  started,  and 
PNC  slowly  started  to  hit  on  all 
cylinders.  The  Panthers  started 
to  physically  outplay  and  out 
hustle  the  Trojans. 

Forwards  Smith,  Hardstock 
and  Jim  Tunis  started  to 
attack  the  hoop  down  low 
and  played  tough  defense, 
while  guards  Pickering  and 
Dan  Kelley  kept  the  pressure 
on  defensively  and  handled 
the  ball  smoothly. 

With  about  eight  minutes 
left  to  go  in  the  game,  the 
tide  totally  turned  in  the 
Panthers  favor.  PNC  took 
the  lead  with  4:25  to  go  in 
the  second  half,  thanks  in 
part  to  Tunis’  slashing  to  the 
bucket.  Within  the  last  six 
minutes  of  the  game,  he  was 
sent  to  the  foul  line  three 
times. 

Foul  trouble  hit  the 
Panthers  hard.  Hardstock 
fouled  out  with  2:47  remain¬ 
ing  and  received  a  nice  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  PNC  fans.  The 
Trojans  hit  a  few  key  buckets 
to  regain  the  lead. 

Pickering  assisted  Eamon 
Brennan  for  two,  and  with 
1:45  left  to  go  into  the  game, 
PNC  was  down  by  only  one, 
76-77.  Smith  then  received  a 
nice  ovation  from  the  crowd 


to  the  foul  line  and  connected 
on  two  free  throws  to  pull 
ahead  78-80. 

The  game  looked  somewhat 
in  doubt.  Then,  as  time  was 
running  down,  Kelley  hit  an 
immaculate  running  floater 


Winning  their  ninth  game 
of  the  season,  PNC  won  the 
most  games  under  Coach 
Larry  Blake  in  his  ten-year 
tenure  as  basketball  coach. 

Smith  (at  PNC  for  five 
years),  Hardstock  (at  PNC 


work  for  future  teams  to  have 
some  goals  to  get  after  and 
get  passed,”  Blake  said  of  the 
seniors’  accomplishments. 

Smith  finished  the  game 
with  12  points,  six  rebounds 
and  an  assist.  Hardstock 


The  Panther’s  get  themselves  ready  for  the  during  their  last  regular  season  game  against  Trinity 
International  on  Feb.  16.  (Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan) 


and  got  fouled  with  three 
seconds  left.  Trinity 

International  immediately 
called  a  timeout  to  try  to  ice 
Kelley  before  his  free  throw. 

As  the  players  funneled  out 
to  the  free  throw  key,  a 
stunned  Trinity  International 
bench  looked  on  in  disbelief. 


Senior  Rusty  Hardstock  lands  a  free  throw  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Feb.  16  win  over  Trinity  International.  (Spectator  photo/Ted 
Noonan)  


with  1:09  left  when  he  fouled 
out.  Trinity  International  hit 
one  of  two  from  the  line  and 
extended  their  lead  to  76-78. 

Kelley,  a  sophomore,  tied 
up  the  game  with  37  seconds 
and  left  the  game  knotted  at 
78.  Trinity  International  got 


Kelley  lined  up  and  sunk  the 
free  throw.  A  disorganized 
Trinity  International  squad 
scrambled  to  throw  the  ball 
in,  but  they  ended  up  throw¬ 
ing  an  errant  pass  that  was 
broken  up,  and  the  game  was 
over,  PNC  81-80. 


for  four  years)  and  Pickering 
(at  PNC  for  two  years)  are 
the  first  senior  class  to  come 
through  PNC  since  the  bas¬ 
ketball  program  entered 
NAIA.  That  alone  makes 
them  a  historical  group,  but 
being  apart  of  beating 
nationally  ranked  Judson 
College  makes  them  go 
down  as  a  special  trio.  All 
three  of  them  agreed  that 
the  victory  was  the  high¬ 
light  of  their  basketball 
playing  careers  at  PNC. 

Among  the  reasons  Blake 
is  proud  of  this  trio  of 
seniors  is  that  they  never 
quit,  stating,  “They  are 
going  to  finish.  And  that’s 
what  I’ve  asked  each  play¬ 
er.. .these  guys  are  a  great 
example  of  that.” 

“The  simple  fact  that  very 
few  people  know  what  they 
go  through,  if  they  fol¬ 
lowed  them  and  see  the 
miles  they  travel,  the  hours 
they  put  into  work,  to  stay 
eligible  at  the  senior  level 
and  be  on  track  for  gradua¬ 
tion,”  said  Blake  about  the 
seniors’  hardships. 

Being  the  first  senior 
class  to  come  through  PNC 
shows  that  it’s  a  testament  to 
their  commitment  to  being  a 
student-athlete.  As  Smith 
stated,  it  took  “a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  dedication.  ’ 

Their  hard  work  has  paid 
off.  “They’ve  laid  the  frame- 


came  away  with  another 
double-double,  finishing 
with  11  points  and  ten 
rebounds.  Pickering  led  the 
team  in  scoring  with  22 
points,  four  assists,  corralled 
eight  rebounds  and  was  3  for 
4  from  three  point  land. 

The  huge  win  against 


record. 

The  CCAC  Tournament 
gives  the  Panthers  another 
chance  to  prove  they  can 
play  with  anyone  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  Last  season  PNC 
lost  by  11  to  Robert  Morris. 
This  year  hopes  are  high: 
“You  set  your  goals;  you  go 
after  it.  The  tourney  starts 
everything  all  over  again,” 
said  Blake. 

What  is  the  goal?  “Anyone 
in  this  business,  regardless  of 
present  status,  injury  list  or 
whatever,  we  are  here  to  win 
a  National  Title,”  said  Blake 
of  their  aspirations. 

The  CCAC  Tournament 
gives  schools  a  chance  to 
make  it  to  the  NAIA  National 
Tournament.  Through  either 
playing  well  and  getting  cho¬ 
sen,  or  winning  the  confer¬ 
ence  outright,  a  team  can 
reach  the  National 
Tournament. 

Going  into  the  CCAC 
Tournament,  Jon  Hills  is  the 
only  injury  of  note  for  the 
Panthers,  who  have  remained 
relatively  injury  free  this 
season.  Hills  has  been  out 
the  last  couple  of  games  and 
is  most  likely  out  for  the  sea¬ 
son  with  a  possible  muscle 
tear  and  swelling  in  his 
ankle. 

Along  with  staying  healthy, 
their  stellar  play  in  the  last 
few  games  has  sparked  a 
streak  of  well-played  games, 
which  should  carryover  into 
the  CCAC  Tournament.  The 
“last  couple  of  games  we 
picked  it  up,”  said  Hardstock 
of  the  streak. 

The  team’s  momentum  and 
good  play  must  continue  into 
the  CCAC  Tournament  for 
the  team  to  advance.  That, 
coupled  with  high  emotions 


Dean  Coggins  gives  Jamie  Smith  and  Rusty  Hardstock  awards  in  the 

presence  of  their  parents  during  the  Senior  Day  ceremonies  before  the 
Feb.  16  game.  (Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan) 


Trinity  International  should 
supply  the  team  with  much 
needed  confidence  for  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference 

Tournament.  Every  team  in 
the  conference  makes  the 
tournament,  regardless  of 


and  motivation,  could  bring 
the  Panthers  closer  to  their 
goal  of  a  championship. 

The  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic 

Conference  started  Monday 
Feb.  18  and  runs  until 
Saturday  Feb.  23. 
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by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

“Women’s  History  Month 
provides  our  country  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  honoring  the  countless 
contributions  that  American 
women  have  made  throughout 
our  history.  These  contributions 
have  enriched  our  culture, 
strengthened  our  Nation,  and 
furthered  the  founder’s  vision 
for  a  free  and  just  Republic,” 
President  George  W.  Bush  stated 
on  March  6  of  this  year. 

The  celebration  of  Women’s 
History  truly  began  with 
Women’s  History  Week  and 
Women’s  History  Day  estab¬ 
lished  in  1978.  Due  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  national  organizations,  like 
libraries  and  universities,  the 
National  Women’s  History 
Project  (NWHP)  was  developed 
in  1980.  By  1987,  NWHP  mem¬ 
bers  petitioned  congress  to 
extend  an  entire  month  to  the 
celebration  of  women  often 
ignored  in  recollections  of  histo¬ 
ry,  especially  those  in  public 
high  schools.  Five  years  later. 
President  George  H.W.  Bush 


presented  the  first  Proclamation 
recognizing  the  institution  of 
Women’s  History  Month.  These 
proclamations  and  the  NWFIP 
have  continually  directed 
Women’s  History 
Month,  which  is  now 
held  in  March. 

Like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  PNC  com¬ 
munity  has  chosen 
several  events  to  repre¬ 
sent  Women  in  History 
and  honor  women 
today. 

The  Clothesline 
Project  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  TECH-North 
Gallery  Lounge  since 
March  4.  The  display 
will  be  taken  down  this 
Friday.  Co-sponsoring 
the  display  is  the  PNC 
Women’s  Programming 

Committee  and  the  PNC 
Women’s  Association.  A  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  veracity  of  the 
human  spirit  and  a  memorial  to 
those  women  killed  through 
domestic  abuse,  sexual  assault, 
and  rape,  The  Clothesline 
Project  allows  victims  and  the 


friends  and  families  of  victims  to 
use  color  coded  T-shirts,  (each 
color  is  given  a  specific  mean¬ 
ing,  like  blue  being  the  color 
denoting  incest  and  childhood 


Victims  of  sexual  abuse  as  children  and  incest 
show  their  experiences  through  the  Clothesline 
Project.  (Spectator  Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


sexual  abuse)  painting  or  draw¬ 
ing  representations  of  their  expe¬ 
riences.  The  T-shirts,  being  hung 
on  a  clothesline  with  shirts  rep¬ 
resenting  similar  types  of  abuse, 
demonstrate  the  types  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  women  and  the 
numbers  of  women  suffering 
from  each  type. 


The  Clothesline  Project  began 
in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts 
twelve  years  ago,  but  The  Caring 
Place,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  orga¬ 
nization  providing  shelter  and 
services  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence  and 
sexual  assault,  followed 
suit  in  1993.  The  project 
serves  to  “bear  witness 
to  survivors  and  victims 
of  violence,  help  the 
healing  process,  educate 
and  raise  societal  aware¬ 
ness,  and  provide  a  net¬ 
work  of  support.”  To 
learn  more  about  this 
event,  contact  Pat 
Carlisle,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor,  at  5241  or 
The  Caring  Place,  Inc., 
located  in  Valparaiso. 
Celebrating  notable 
women  throughout  history,  the 
Annual  Women’s  Tea  was  held 
on  March  1  from  Noon-2  p.m.  in 
the  LSF  Lounge.  Sponsored  by 
the  PNC  Women’s  Programming 
Committee,  the  tea  combined 
readings  and  discussion,  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  of  a  variety  of 
food.  Assistant  Professor  of 


Psychology,  Joanne  Urschel, 
coordinated  the  event.  This 
event  is  usually  held  at  the 
beginning  of  each  March.  For 
more  information,  contact 

Urschel  at  ext.  5524. 

In  the  spirit  of  Women’s 
History  Month,  as  well  as  in 
recognition  of  Rape  and  Sexual 
Assault  Awareness  Month 

(April),  Professor  and  BLS  advi¬ 
sor,  Beth  Rudnick  is  organizing 
“Take  Back  the  Night”  on 
Friday,  April  12.  Open  to  any¬ 
one  concerned  about  issues  of 
rape  and  violence  against 

women,  the  evening  will  begin  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  end  after  8  p.m. 
The  program  will  combine  infor¬ 
mational  tables,  speakers,  and  a 
candlelight  march  on  the  campus 
grounds.  Speakers  will  include 
victims  of  rape,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  help  rape  victims. 
Anyone  interested  in  participat¬ 
ing  should  contact  Rudnick  at 
ext.  5504. 


Speaking  your  mind  and  gaining  everyone 


by  Jeremy  Noel 
Staff  Writer 

Public  communication  is 
exceedingly  important,  especial¬ 
ly  persuasive  speaking.  If  Jesus, 
for  example,  had  not  been  able 
to  vocalize  his  teachings,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  would  have  been  few  and 
far  between;  not  many  people 
want  their  Messiah  to  communi¬ 
cate  wisdom  with  grunts  and 
hand  gestures.  We  here  at  PNC 
are  quite  fortunate  when  it 
comes  to  verbal  communication 
because  the  whole  history  of 
communication  and  verbal  argu¬ 
ment  is  now  focused  on  a  singu¬ 
lar  event:  The  PNC  Hyde  Park 
Forum. 

This  year,  on  Wednesday, 
April  10,  the  Hyde  Park  Forum 


Speech  Contest  once  again 
entertains,  instructs,  and  quite 
possibly  persuades  with  speech¬ 
es  delivered  by  the  student  body 
(any  part-  or  full-time  student  is 
eligible  for  competition).  Not 
simply  a  speech  contest,  the 
Hyde  Park  Forum  builds  skills, 
looks  great  on  a  resume,  and 
gives  speakers  experience  in 
public  speaking.  But  that  is  not 
all:  plaques  are  presented  as 
well. 

The  contest,  in  a  nutshell, 
works  like  this:  8  to  12  contes¬ 
tants  are  assigned  to  rooms  on 
the  campus  where  they  will  pre¬ 
sent  their  speeches.  Judged  by 
three  faculty  members,  students 
give  their  speeches  to  a  public 
audience  who,  once  each  speech 
has  been  completed,  ask  ques¬ 


tions  about  the  speech  just  pre¬ 
sented.  The  judges  then  retreat  to 
an  undisclosed  location  to 
decide  the  winners,  and  a  plaque 
will  be  awarded  to  each  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  place 
winners  for  each  assigned  room. 

Presentations  should  include 
a  well-planned  persuasive 
speech  with  supporting  evidence 
backing  the  thesis.  Contestants 
may  pick  any  topic  for  then- 
speech;  organ  donation,  drunk 
driving,  and  seat  belt  safety 
show  up  most  frequently.  A  list 
of  suggested  topics  is  available 
on  the  Hyde  Park  Forum’s  web¬ 
site  (http://www.pur- 
duenc.edu/sa/hyde). 

The  judging  will  be  based 
upon  the  same  criteria  used  in 
COM  114  classes.  Dr.  Scott 


Smithson,  Director  of 
Communication 
Programming  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Communication, 
says  the  speeches  will  be 
judged  on  the  following  cri¬ 
teria:  “clarity  of  thesis,  orga¬ 
nization  and  flow  of  the  talk, 
quality  of  supporting  evi¬ 
dence,  eye  contact,  expres¬ 
siveness,  appearance,  vocal 
dynamic,  confidence,  and 
appropriateness  of  lan¬ 
guage.”  This  means  no 
swearing,  tank  tops,  staring 
at  notes,  and  unsupported 
arguments. 

Professional  dress  is  rec¬ 
ommend  but  not  required.  As 
Dr.  Smithson  points  out, 
“appearance  .  can  impact 
speaker  credibility  at  times.” 


s  approval 

The  Hyde  Park  Forum  will 
begin  promptly  at  7:00  p.m., 
although  students  should 
arrive  at  6:30  p.m.  to  learn 
their  room  assignments 
(which  will  be  posted  in 
front  of  the  LSF  Lounge). 
Awards  will  be  presented  and 
refreshments  served  in  the 
LSF  Lounge  following  all  of 
the  speeches. 

The  registration  deadline 
is  Noon  on  Friday,  March  29. 
To  register,  either  talk  to 
your  speech  instructor  or  see 
Professor  Scott  Smithson  in 
TECH  327  or  Darlene  Nelson 
in  TECH  341.  For  more 
information,  rules,  and  sign¬ 
up  forms,  go  to  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Section  office 
in  TECH  341. 
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Thursday,  March  28 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2:30  -  4  p.m.,  SWP.Z  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.edu 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Chinese) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
1 2:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost:  $7.50 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@  purduenc  .edu 

Wednesday,  April  3 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
9:30-11  a.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc  .edu 

Thursday,  April  4 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Meeting 
7  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5368, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  5 

Last  Day  to  Drop  a  Course  (Spring  2002  Semester) 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

"A  Starry  Night"  Semiformal  Dance 
Co-sponsored  by  Student  Government,  Chancellor's| 

Leadership  Group  and 
F.A.C.E.  Committee 
Open  to  Campus 

Location  -  Strombow  Inn,  Valparaiso, 

Cost  -  $15  pa  person  Cmdudes  dinner  and  dance) 

Tickets  on  sale  now 
(11  a.m.-  1  p.m.  and  6:30  -  7:30  p.m.) 

Ticket  booths  located  in  all  buildings 
Contact:  dcriss00@mail.purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  9 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Greek) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost  $7.50 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  12 

Take  Back  the  Night 
A  Women's  Programming  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
6:30  p.m.,  Informational  Table;  7  p.m..  Speakers;  8 
p.m..  Candlelight  March 
Contact:  Beth  Rudnick,  ext.  5504, 
bethric@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  April  15 

"Women  with  Options"  Interest  Group  (PNC 
Women's  Association) 

Meetings  open  to  public 
5:30  -  8  p.m.,  TECH  160 
Contact:  Judy  Davis,  ext.  5239, 
j  udy  d@  purduenc  .edu 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readrty  accept  crib 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  he 
powerful accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  tha  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

ne  Spec, a, or  subscribe,  lo  Ihe  College  Pres,  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  primed  by  Home  Mountain  m  Valparaiso,  India 


Tuesday,  April  16 

Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
Open  to  Public,  Appointments  Recommended 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (French) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost  $7.50 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  17 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
10-  11:30  a.m„  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  19 

Honors  Convocation 
TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Deb  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  23 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Hawaiian) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost:  $7.50 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Student  Support  Services  Recognition  Reception 
Open  to  Public 
6-8  pm,  TBA 

Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  ext.  5367, 
mmitchel@  purduenc  .edu 

Wednesday,  April  24 
OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  26 

Spring  2002  Semester  Classes  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

groyster@purduenc.edu 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Induction  Ceremony 
7  p.m.,  TBA 

Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5368, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  April  27 
Civil  Liberties  in  the  Shadow  of  War 
8  a.m.  -  Noon,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 
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PNC  Faculty  Council  Handles  Smoking  Gun 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Smoking  on  campus  has  come 
under  some  scrutiny  at  PNC  in 
the  last  month.  According  to 
campus  policy,  smoking  is 
restricted  to  the  LSF  Smoking 
Lounge  and  outside  areas. 
However,  the  PNC  Faculty 
Council  is  considering  placing  a 
ban  on  smoking  in  areas  near  all 
main  entrances  to  buildings. 

As  Tiffany  Owens,  President 
of  Student  Government,  pointed 
out,  “Many  college  campuses  are 
beginning  to  move  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  smoke  free  campus.” 
Valparaiso  University,  as  well  as 
many  others,  prohibits  smoking 
near  certain  building  entrances. 


PNC  may 
soon  adopt 
such  a  policy. 

Currently, 
most  smokers 
use  the  main 
entrances  to 
S  W  R  Z  , 

TECH,  and 
LSF,  espe¬ 
cially  when 
harsh  weather 
provides 
unsuitable 
conditions. 

During 
warmer 
weather, 
smokers  can 
be  seen  utilizing  other  areas  such 
as  the  benches  and  picnic 


Smokers  congregating  outside  of  the  LSF  Building.  (Spectator 
Photo/Kristi  Brosmer) 


tables  around  campus. 

The  issue  is  a  controversial 


one  because 
the  rights  of 
both  smokers 
and  non-smok¬ 
ers  must  be 
protected. 
Owens  stated, 
“Smokers 
want  the  free¬ 
dom  to  smoke 
where  they 
want,  and  non- 
smokers  don’t 
want  to  have  to 
try  to  make  it 
through  the 
cloud  of 

smoke  when 
trying  to  go  to 

class.” 

PNC’s  Faculty  Council  is  cur¬ 


rently  handling  the  issue  and  has 
sent  a  suggestion  to  PNC’s 
Chancellor,  James  Dworkin, 
regarding  banning  smoking  near 
the  main  entrances.  Campus 
smokers  are,  in  a  sense,  being 
tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  A 
portion  of  the  Faculty  Council 
subcommittee  handling  this 
issue  is  composed  of  smok¬ 
ers.  A  final  decision  on  the 
matter  will  most  likely  be 
made  by  Dworkin  in  a  man¬ 
ner  as  fair  and  impartial  to 
both  sides  as  possible.. 

Students  wishing  to  voice 
an  opinion  of  either  side  of 
the  matter  are  urged  to  voice 
them  through  the  Spectator, 
to  Student  Government,  or  to 
the  Chancellor’s  office. 


Student 

Government  ushers 
in  spring  with 
‘Starry  Night” 
dance 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

“To  bring  something  fun 
back  and  to  have  school 
unity,”  said  Student 
Government  Representative, 
Debbie  Crissman  regarding 
why  dances  are  returning  to 
PNC. 

After  a  couple  years 
absence,  school  dances  are 
back,  and  are  being  met  with 
positive  feedback.  Student 
Government,  who  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  event,  is  thrilled  that 
over  sixty  tickets  have  been 
purchased  thus  far,  and  more 
are  being  bought  everyday. 

In  the  hopes  of  making  the 
dances  regular  events,  a 
Christmas  dance  has  already 
been  arranged  at  Strongbow 
Inn  for  next  semester.  This 
semester’s  dance  is  titled  “A 
Starry  Night,”  and  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  April  5,  2002 
at  Strongbow  Inn.  Tickets  are 
$15  per  person,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  seating  is  available 
through  April  2,  2002. 

Rolling  Sounds  will  be 
providing  music  for  the 
evening.  For  those  interested 
in  capturing  the  moment, 
Dennis  Alderson  Photography 
will  be  on  hand  to  take 
pictures. 


Elections  for  Student  Government  Representatives  postponed 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  deadline  for  Student 
Government  election  applica¬ 
tions  has  been  moved  to  the  end 
of  March  due  to  a  lack  of  forms 
turned  in  by  the  original  dead¬ 
line  of  March  8. 

According  to  the  current 
Student  Government  constitu¬ 
tion,  elections  can  only  be  held 
if  the  number  of  candidates  on 
the  election  ballot  exceeds  the 
number  of  positions  open. 
There  are  ten  positions  avail¬ 
able  for  Student  Government 
representatives.  As  of  March 
20,  the  number  of  applications 
submitted  did  not  exceed  four. 


Applicants  for  candidacy 
must  submit  a  petition  with  20 
signatures  of  current  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  nominating  the  applicant 
to  run  for  a  position.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  have  a  G.P.A.  of  2.0 
or  higher  on  a  4.0  scale. 

This  year’s  election  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  Jamie  Smith, 
representative,  and  Carol 
Kurmis,  Vice  President  of 
Student  Government.  The 
committee’s  duties  include 
ensuring  that  candidate’s  appli¬ 
cations  and  petitions  comply 
with  the  standards  set  forth. 

According  to  Kurmis, 
actions  were  taken  by  S.G.  to 
publicize  the  elections.  Posters 
have  been  placed  in  high  traffic 


areas  announcing  the  elections. 
President  Tiffany  Owens  has 
presented  election  information 
to  classes.  Members  of  S.G. 
have  announced  elections  in 
their  own  classes.  Even  faculty 
members  were  encouraged  to 
announce  the  elections  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Large  posters  will  be 
placed  around  campus  this 
week  encouraging  students  to 
turn  in  applications. 

When  asked  for  reasons 
student  participation  is 
lacking,  Kurmis  listed  these 
reasons:  Commuter  cam¬ 

pus,  lack  of  campus  life, 
students  who  carry  a  full 
class  load  of  work,  students 
who  have  families  and  lives 


requiring  them  to  stay  on 
campus  only  long  enough 
for 

classes. 

If  a  total  of  eleven  appli¬ 
cations  are  not  received  and 
approved  by  the  election 
committee,  an  election  can¬ 
not  be  held.  It  is  unknown 
at  this  point  what  the  state 
of  Student  Government 
would  be  if  such  an  incident 
were  to  occur. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
running  for  Student 
Government,  petitions  may 
be  picked  up  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  office,  Library, 
Student  Support  Services, 
or  the  Learning  Center. 


La  Porte  County  Alliance  Has  Positive  Long-term  Vision  for  In  di  an  a 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 

“Adequate  funding  for  high¬ 
er  education  is  a  key  to  the 
future  of  PNC,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  state-supported  colleges 
and  universities.  PNC  has  been 
very  successful  in  growing 
enrollment  and  adding  pro¬ 
grams.  We  are  at  a  period  in 
time  where  it  is  critical  we 
receive  proper  funding  to  move 
in  increasing  the  educational 
opportunities  for  our  students,” 
Jeff  Jones,  Director  of 
Enrollment  and  Marketing, 
says  of  how  the  LaPorte  County 
Alliance  for  Indiana’s  Future 
will  benefit  PNC. 


The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  Feb.  25  on  the  PNC 
campus. 

The  joining  of  PNC  and  the 
Michigan  City,  LaPorte,  and 
Westville  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  will  concentrate  on  these 
five  principles  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Indiana’s  Future: 

-fReducing  property  taxes  so 
ownership  remains  affordable 
and  farmers  may  keep  their 
land. 

+Restructuring  business  taxes 
to  support  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  global  economy 
and  informative  age. 

-(-Funding  for  public  schools, 
allowing  them  to  accomplish 
academic  standards  and  school 
accountability  reforms. 


-(-Funding  for  high-quality, 
affordable  public  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  state’s  high  school 
graduates  and  support  for  con¬ 
necting  research  with  advanced 
technologies  and  economic 
development. 

-(-Creating  a  tax  structure  pro¬ 
viding  enough  revenue  to  fund 
investments  needed  to  achieve 
the  alliance’s  vision  for 
Indiana’s  future. 

The  founding  members  of  the 
Alliance  are  the  Michigan  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (head¬ 
ed  by  Kevin  Beres),  the 
LaPorte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (headed  by  Todd 
Dickard),  as  well  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  meeting  by  PNC’s 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  . 


Jones  states,  “a  resolution  was 
passed  by  those  in  attendance 
urging  legislative  support  for 
House  Bill  1004.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  was  delivered  to  legislators 
in  Indianapolis  the  next  day.  As 
a  result,  the  Indiana  Senate 
passed  a  version  of  HB  1004; 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  the 
major  budget  legislation  that 
was  not  acted  upon  before  the 
session  adjourned  last 
Thursday.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
governor  to  call  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature  if  he 
chooses.” 

For  additional  information 
contact  Debbie  Nielson  or 
Chancellor  Dworkin.  There  are 
no  future  meetings  scheduled  at 
this  time. 


Enjoy  writing  for  moss  consumption?  Do  you  like  reading  other  peoples  work  and  constructively  criticizing  it? 
Have  you  had  your  share  of  office  work,  in  which  you  excelled?  Have  we  got  the  job  for  you! 

PNC  and  The  Spectator  are  looking  for  an  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  student  newspaper 
Resume  and  portfolio  are  due  to  the  Dean  of  Student's  Office,  LSF-103  by  Friday,  April  12 
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Arts  &  Entertainment  t he  spectator 


Cornedbeef:  It’s  not  what’s  for  dinner 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Ireland  is  a  country  well 
known  for  many  things.  Quality 
wool  sweaters  and  fine  crystal; 
lush,  green  landscapes  dotted 
with  ancient  castles;  the  “gift  of 
gab”  as  well  as  a  flair  for  story¬ 
telling,  literature  and  humor; 
the  traditional  music  and  danc¬ 
ing  styles  made  ever-so  popular 
by  productions  such  as 
“Riverdance;”  modem  musical 
acts  such  as  Van  Morrison 
(who’s  considered  a  national 
treasure),  the  Cranberries,  the 
Corrs,  and,  of  course,  U2;  and 
then  there’s  Guinness  stout... 
the  national  drink,  which  is  to 
the  Irish  as  bottled  water  or  soft 
drinks  are  to  us  Yanks. 

One  thing,  however,  the  Irish 
are  not  known  for  is  their  cui¬ 
sine,  or  so  this  is  what  many 
people  who  don’t  know  any 
better  assume,  myself  included. 
But  last  Tuesday’s  installment 
of  the  annual  International 
Cafe,  which  featured  Irish 


recipes,  may  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  dispel  this  oft-made 
misconception  that  Irish  food  is 
bland,  tasteless,  or  consists  only 
of  corned  beef,  cabbage  and 
potatoes,  a  notion  that  is  only 
half  true. 

Contrary  to  this  widely  held 
notion,  this  menu  consisted  of 
an  appetizer  of 
broccoli  and  cauli¬ 
flower  salad  mari¬ 
nated  with  an  oil 
and  vinaigrette 
dressing  and  Irish 
brown  bread.  The 
main  course  was  a 
scrumptious  mix  of 
leg  of  lamb,  with 
the  bone  removed 
and  stuffed  with 
apple,  ginger  and 
fresh  garlic  cloves, 
then  baked,  and 
served  over  red  and 
white  cabbage  and 
small  red  potatoes. 

For  dessert  was 
Dublin’s  finest 
caramel  apple  cake,  and  fine  it 
was.  The  meal  was  expertly 
prepared  and  nearly  every¬ 
one  in  attendance  agreed  it 
was  a  delicious  taste  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  meal  was  prepared 
and  served  by  students  of 
the  Restaurant  and  Hotel 
Management  class  (HTM 
391)  here  at  PNC,  under  the 
instruction  of  Chef 
Muhammad  T.  Siddiqui. 


The  head  chef  in  charge  of  the 
menu  and  food  preparation  was 
Debbie  Sheppard. 

When  asked  how  she  felt 
about  her  moment  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  spot  light, 
Sheppard,  whose  career  plans 
lean  more  toward  the  hotel 
management  side  of  things. 


replied,  “I  think  it  went  quite 
well.  I  liked  taking  part  in  the 
class  very  much,  and  I  like 
learning  to  cook.  I  don’t  know 
if  I’ll  ever  use  (my  cooking 
skills)...  I’ll  probably  go  for  the 
hotel  side  of  it,  but  it’s  nice  to 
know  that  if  I  have  to  step  in 
and  help  out  in  the  kitchen,  I'll 
be  able  to  do  it.” 

Sheppard  went  on  to  say  that 
students  picked  the  various 
types  of  cuisine  they’d  be 


preparing  the  first  week  of 
class.  She  picked  Ireland  and 
said  she  found  many  of  her 
recipes  off  the  Internet.  When 
asked  if  she  found  much  more 
than  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
Sheppard  said,  “Well,  yes,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  recipes  for 
Irish  stew  as  well.” 

Class  instruc¬ 
tor  Muhammad 
T.  Siddiqui,  who 
has  studied  the 
culinary  arts  in 
the  U.S.  and 
France,  said  the 
class  is  set  up  to 
teach  and  famil¬ 
iarize  students 
with  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of 
working  in  a 
large  kitchen 
environment  and 
preparing  multi¬ 
course  meals. 
Students  pretty 
much  have  free 
reign  to  create 
whatever  type  of  meal  they 
wish  to  prepare  said  Siddiqui, 
and  he  is  there  not  so  much  as  a 
professor,  but  as  a  mentor  who 
enables  them  to  create  what 
ever  they  wish. 

“This  is  a  class  where  the 
students  learn  the  kitchen 
aspect  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
back  of  the  house,”  said 
Siddiqui.  “It  gives  them  ideas 
of  how  the  food  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  how  to  choose  food 


knowledgeably,  and  it  also 
gives  them  knowledge  of  the 
equipment  used  and  kitchen 
layout.  They  also  get  a  hands- 
on  familiarity  with  tools,  uten¬ 
sils,  different  types  of  food,  and 
how  to  get  their  kitchens  orga¬ 
nized  and  orderly.  It  also  teach¬ 
es  them  how  to  deal  with  big 
parties  coming  in,  how  to  plan 
the  menu,  how  to  prepare  the 
food,  and  what  it  takes  to  com¬ 
plete  a  dish.” 

Luncheon  attendee  Grace 
Hastings,  of  Westville,  said  of 
the  meal,  “My  opinion,  and  it 
was  new  and  different,  was  that 
everything  was  absolutely  deli¬ 
cious.  I  haven’t  had  lamb  in 
many  years,  but  it  was  definite¬ 
ly  excellent.” 

Betty  Sobieski  of  Otis,  a 
companion  of  Hastings,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  lunch  was, 
“very,  very  good  and  one  of  the 
best  I  think  they’ve  had  so  far. 
We  haven’t  missed  one  since 
(PNC)  has  been  having  these, 
and  this  was  by  far  the  finest.” 

Upcoming  menus  will  include 
French,  Brazillian,  and  Greek 
cuisine.  To  purchase  tickets, 
contact  Ceilia  Kajer  at  exten¬ 
sion  5263. 


“A  Sculptor’s  Journey 
gives  PNC  an 
imaginative  trip 


by  Kristi  Brosmer  and  Ted 
Noonan,  Features  Editor  and 
Sports  Editor 

Critics  and  philosophers  have 
long  believed  aesthetic  taste  is  a 
gift  from  a  higher  being,  howev¬ 
er,  post-modern  art  has  ushered 
in  a  new  response,  illustrating 
the  broad  direction  in  which  art 
can  go. 


Christine  Rojek,  a  Chicago 
artist,  has  brought  art  into  a 
new  light.  She,  as  well  as  other 
post-modernists,  has  made  the 
public  see  that  classical  tastes  in 
art  are  subjective. 

Art,  for  Rojek,  seems  to  be  a 
developmental  process.  Instead 
of  continuing  an  older  style  of 
her  work,  she  has  dynamically 
changed  it  throughout  her 
career. 

Rojek 
began  her 
career  with 
sketching 
and  paint¬ 
ing.  While 
gaining  her 
B.A.  in  art 
at  the 
University 
of  Illinois, 
she  learned 
the  signifi- 


Objects  used  for  seating  in  urban  areas,  like  the  one 
shown  here,  are  purposefully  created  to  add  more 
visible  space  in  larger  cities.  (Spectator  Photo/Ted 
Noonan) 


dimensional  art.  Her  travels  in 
France  led  her  to  more  experi¬ 
mental  forms  of  art.  Rojek 
began  producing  art  in  instru¬ 
mental  form  by  using  dance  and 
music.  Mixing  motion,  sound, 
and  other  art  forms,  she  devel¬ 
oped  sculptures,  inter¬ 
esting  noisemakers, 
and  double  layered 
paintings.  An  example 
is  found  in  a  portrait 
she  created  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  The  pho¬ 
tographer,  in  turn,  took 
photos  of  Rojek. 

Since  the  mid- 
1990’s,  Rojek  moved 
toward  creating  func¬ 
tional  art  for  individu¬ 
als  in  urban  areas.  She 
created  a  circular 
bench  with  several 
available  seats.  Each 
seat  had  a  parking 
meter  placed  in  the 
back  of  it  where  an  individual 
could  drop  in  a  quarter  and 
enjoy  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  space  in 
many  urban  areas,  she  wanted  to 
include  an  automatic  feature  to 
create  more  area  when  not  in 
use.  Each  seat  would  drop 
c  a  n  c  e  down  or  draw  itself  back  up 
between  when  it  was  not  being  used. 
tw0  In  addition  to  these  other 

dimension-  forms  of  art,  Rojek  has  created 
al  and  sculptures  for  children,  includ- 
three  ing  a  colorful  slide,  which  also 


functions  as  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  As  children  slid  down  or 
run  up  the  stairs,  the  slide  would 
make  sounds  for  them  to  enjoy. 
This  particular  piece  is  on  dis¬ 
play  at  The  Children’s  Museum 
in  Chicago. 


Most  impressive,  was  the  slide 
and  her  earlier  art  dealing  with 
dance  and  music.  Besides  our 
desire  to  see  the  seating  areas 
being  used  free  of  charge,  we 
found  many  of  her  ideas  and  the 
work  she  has  done  fascinating. 


This  slide  is  stationed  in  The  Children’s  Museum  in  Chicago.  Like  much 
of  Christine  Rojek’s  art,  this  piece  can  be  used  for  play  by  children  and 
produces  music  while  it  is  in  use.  (Spectator  PhotoyTed  Noonan) 


Most  important  to  Rojek, 
who  says,  “art  is  her  language,” 
is  the  energy  and  kinetics 
involved.  She  seems  to  see  art 
as  a  method  to  demonstrate 
movement.  Just  as  her  art  has 
physically  changed  through  the 
years,  her  ideas  and  the  materi¬ 
alization  of  those  ideas  have 
always  been  expressed  through 
movement. 

We  v/ere  captivated  by  this 
ability  to  produce  objects  of  art 
with  multi-functional  uses. 


Although  her  next  area  of 
interest  is  undisclosed  at  the 
moment,  we  are  hoping  to  see 
her  dynamic  artwork  presented 
again. 

Rojek  has  also  created  board 
games,  costumes,  and  many 
diverse  kinds  of  sculptures. 

Christine  Rojek’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  her  art  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Odyssey  2002 
Arts  and  Cultural  series  in 
recognition  of  Women’s 
History  Month. 
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by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

BAD  RELIGION, 
The  Process  of 
Belief  \  Epitaph 
Records 

With  the  extreme  commer¬ 
cialization  of  punk  rock,  and 
alternative  musical  styles  in 
general,  it  seems  harder  and 
harder  for  music  fans  to  discern 
what  is  the  “real  McCoy,”  and 
what  is  just  so  much  generic 
fodder  put  out  for  mass  con¬ 
sumption.  This  point  is  even 
more  evident  when  one  can  go 
from  any  major,  metropolitan 
city  to  the  next  and  find  several 
cookie  cutter  radio 
stations  promising  to 
provide  listeners 
with  “the  new  rock 
alternative,”  only  to 
mostly  offer  up  the 
same  poseur  “alter- 
na”  bands  as  the 
next  station.  This  is 
especially  believable 
considering  that  the 
same  two  companies 
own  most  of  these 
stations.  It’s  enough 
to  make  one  want  to 
pull  the  radio  right 
out  of  the  console  and  toss  it  out 
the  car  window. 

Occasionally,  an  established 
musical  act  will  create  an  album 
that  redefines  and  transcends 
their  previous  work,  throwing 
all  the  proverbial  rule  books  out 
in  favor  of  primal,  yet  cerebral, 
bare-bones  rock  music.  In  this 
case,  Los  Angeles  based  Bad 
Religion  would  have  to  be  the 
best  candidates  for  such  a  task, 
having  clocked  time  on  the 
musical  map  since  the  early 
1980s,  when  they  helped  revi¬ 
talize  the  punk  genre  with  their 
debut  album  How  Could  Hell 


be  Any  Worse?,  along  with 
other  So-Cal  punk  luminaries  as 
BLACK  FLAG,  the  Germs,  the 
Circle  Jerks,  the  Minutemen  and 
the  DESCENDENTS. 

Now,  with  the  release  of  their 
newest  offering.  The  Process  of 
Belief,  Bad  Religion  prove  why 
they  were  considered  one  of  the 
most  ground-breaking  bands  to 
come  out  of  the  California 
musical  landscape  in  the  first 
place.  And  this  CD  marks  a  sort 
of  homecoming  for  the  band  in 
a  couple  of  respects;  it  is  the 
first  album  Bad  Religion  have 
put  out  on  Epitaph  Records,  the 
infamous  punk  label  they  helped 
found,  since  signing  with 
Atlantic  Records  in  1993,  and 
The  Process  of  Belief  also 
marks  the  return  of  BR  found¬ 
ing  member,  guitarist,  and 


Epitaph  label  chief  Brett 
Gurewitz  to  the  band  line-up, 
who  parted  ways  with  the  group 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  label. 

With  the  BR  line-up,  which 
also  includes  former  members 
of  the  Circle  Jerks  and  Minor 
Threat,  solidified  and  expanded 
to  include  six  members,  and 
with  the  writing  team  of 
Gurewitz  and  singerAyricist 
Greg  Graffin,  whom  many  con¬ 
sider  punk’s  answer  to  Lennon 
and  McCartney,  reunited,  the 
band  stands  poised  to  regain 
their  former  glory  as  one  of  the 
most  provocative,  proficient, 


and  vital  groups  within  the  rock 
genre. 

Although  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  bands  currently  on  the 
charts,  who  probably  grew  up 
listening  to  BR,  making  slickly 
produced,  big-budget  CDs  that 
are  propelled  by  the  now  over¬ 
used  pop/punk  style,  along 
comes  Bad  Religion  with  their 
trademark  super-sonic,  buzzsaw 
guitars,  explosive,  breakneck 
tempos,  and  intelligent, 
informed  lyrics,  threatening  to 
leave  most  of  the  other  “flavor- 
of-the-year”  bands  choking  on 
their  collective  dust. 

Strong  cuts  off  the  disc 
include  the  lead-off  track 
“Supersonic,”  “Prove  It,”  “Can’t 
Stop  It,”  “Broken,”  which  fea¬ 
tures  some  nice  acoustic  guitar 
work  in  the  verses,  “Destined 
For  Nothing”  (my  person¬ 
al  favorite),  “Materialist,” 
the  reggae-tinged 
“Sorrow,”  “Epiphany,” 
“Evangeline,”  “You  Don’t 
Belong”  and  “Bored  & 
Extremely  Dangerous.” 
But  to  say  there  are  any 
really  poor  cuts  off  the 
disc  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  not  only  this 
fine  batch  of  new 
Graffin/Gurewitz  origi¬ 
nals,  but  to  a  truly  classic 
and  original  American 
band  as  well. 

The  Process  of  Belief,  quite 
possibly  the  band’s  finest  hour 
which  holds  up  nicely  with  their 
other  landmark  releases  such  as 
Suffer,  Recipe  For  Hate,  and 
Stranger  Than  Fiction,  is  a 
non-stop,  tour-de-force  that 
pulls  out  all  the  stops,  without 
pulling  any  punches  or  leaving 
much  time  for  the  listener  to 
catch  his  or  her  breath.  This  CD 
is  a  MUST-HAVE  for  any  Bad 
Religion  fan,  or  any  music  fan 
who  likes  their  music  served  up 
hard  and  raw,  yet  masterfully 
executed,  with  a  bit  of  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulation  and  discourse 


thrown  in  for  good  measure. 


rival  schools, 

United  by  Fate , 
Island  Records 


Every  so  often  a  band  comes 

along  with  a  fresh  and  exciting 
sound  that  grabs  the  attention  of 
critics,  journalists,  and  fans 
alike.  Currently,  artists  like 
Austin’s  ...And  You  Will  Know 
Us  By  the  Trail  of  Dead,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan’s  Andrew 
W.K.,  whom  many  critics  con¬ 
sider  the  best  thing  to  arrive  out 
of  the  Motor  State  since  Iggy 
Pop,  come  into  mind.  And  the 
same  can  be  said  of  New  York’s 
Rival  Schools,  whose  Island 
Records  debut,  United  by  Fate, 
has  been  turning  more  than  a 
few  heads  and  shredding  its  fair 
share  of  eardrums.  Of  Rival 
Schools’  debut  disc,  England’s 
hard  rock  bible  Kerrang!  com¬ 
mented,  “Possibly  the  greatest 
modem  rock  album  since 
Nevermind Now  that  is  quite 
a  statement. 

Exploding  with  meaty,  incen¬ 
diary  guitar  riffs,  agile  percus¬ 
sion  dexterity,  pummeling  low- 
end  bass  lines,  and  highly 
charged,  emotional  vocals. 
United  by  Fate  could  very  well 
be  one  of  the  best  “indie” 
records  put  out  by  a  major  label 
in  some  time.  With  their  loud 
guitars  and  ultra-catchy  pop  aes¬ 


thetics,  Rival  Schools  is  carving 
out  a  well-placed  and  deserved 
niche  for  themselves  on  the 
already  cluttered  altema-rock 
music  charts. 

When  first  confronted  with 
this  disc,  listeners  may  draw  an 
immediate  comparison  to  such 
alt-rock  luminaries  as  the  Foo 
Fighters,  Seaweed,  helmet,  or 
Quicksand.  And  this  is  with 
some  good  reason,  since  the 
members  of  Rival  Schools 
(Walter  Schreifels  -  vocals  and 
guitar,  Sam  Siegler  -  drums. 
Cache  Tolman  -  bass,  and  Ian 
Love  -  guitar)  have,  themselves, 
been  inspiring  fans  and  blazing 
trails  of  their  own  for  some  time 
in  such  distinguished  outfits  as 
Gorilla  Biscuits,  Youth  of 
Today,  CIV,  Shelter  and  the 
aforementioned  Quicksand. 

From  start  to  finish.  United  by 
Fate  is  a  highly  flammable  and 
nitro-charged  work  burning  with 
passion,  accomplished  musi¬ 
cianship,  highly-crafted  song 
writing,  and  a  keen  ear  for  what 
is,  simply,  inspiring  and  infec¬ 
tiously  catchy  as  hell. 

Attention-grabbing  tracks 
include  the  CD’s  first  cut 
“Travel  by  Telephone,”  the 
dreamy  rocker  “High 
Acetate,”  “Undercovers  On,” 
“Good  Things,”  the  highly 
combustible  “Used  For 
Glue,”  one  of  the  best  songs 
on  the  disc,  the  hard-rock 
swagger  of  “The  Switch,” 
“Holding  Sand,”  “My  ’Echo,” 
“So  Down  On,”  and 
“Hooligans  For  Life.” 

With  so  many  quality 
bands  getting  in  under  the 
“MTV  radar  screen,”  it’s  a 
shame  there  is  such  a  vast 
number  slipping  through  the 
cracks,  or  are  only  champi¬ 
oned  by  a  small  few.  Rival 
Schools  are  certainly  one 
band  that  deserve,  if  not  out 
right  demand,  to  be  heard 
through  the  deafening  din  of 
the  alt-rock  vacuum. 


Revealing  Read  Tells  All 
About  Author’s  Life 


by  Jeremy  Noel 
Staff  Writer 

Since  I  refuse  to  read  religious 
texts,  it’s  hard  for  me  to  achieve 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Usually 
I  scrape  the  truth  off  the  back  of 
cereal  boxes  and  venture  into  the 
world  frightened  and  alone.  That 
changed  after  I  read  “Naked”  by 
David  Sedaris.  It  was  complete 
instant  enlightenment;  it  was  like 
Nirvana,  but  only  more  powerful 
and  secular.  Except  for  being 
Greek  and  gay,  Sedaris  could  be 
me.  Now  I  know  there  are  others 
like  me  in  the  world:  confused, 
damaged,  frightened,  and 
stoned.  Perhaps  my  personal 
connection  to  this  book  has 
skewed  my  judgment,  but  I’m 
willing  to  say  that  “Naked”  is, 
without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  best 


books  ever  written. 

Not  really  having  much  of 
what  others  call  a  plan,  Sedaris, 
like  the  proverbial  pilgrim,  wan¬ 
dered  through  life,  collecting 
stories,  life  experiences,  and 
embarrassing  situations  which 
he  published  for  the  entire  world 
to  share.  For  instance,  who  has 
been  taken  in  by  a  fanatically 
Christian  jeweler  labeling  him¬ 
self  as  a  “c.o.g”.  (“child  of  god”) 
who  verbally  abuses  you  every 
chance  he  gets  and,  when  his  ill- 
planned  business  scheme  fails, 
forces  you  to  pay  for  his  losses? 
Sedaris  has.  And  who  has  hitch¬ 
hiked  across  America  with  a 
paraplegic  on  their  back,  elicit¬ 
ing  sympathy,  money,  and  food 
from  every  passing  driver  yet 
despising  the  paraplegic  every 
step  of  the  way?  And  more 


importantly,  who  could  tell  a 
story  like  those  cited  above  and 
make  them  funny,  endearing, 
and  pathetic  all  at  once?  Only 
Sedaris  can. 

A  chronological  collection  of 


autobiographical  essays, 

“Naked”  looks  at  the  world  with 
curious  eyes,  an  acid  tongue,  and 


enough  disillusionment  to  fill  a 
community  college.  Interesting 
throughout,  “Naked”  synopsizes 
Sedaris’  life  from  childhood  to 
early  adulthood  by  taking  liter¬ 
ary  snapshots  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  characters  and  events. 
With  a  keen  eye  towards  the 
absurd,  Sedaris  crafts  an 
eclectic  chronology  of  his 
blossoming  inadequacies  as  a 
human  and,  leaving  no 
metaphoric  rock  unturned, 
the  author  recalls  a  plethora 
of  traumatic  experiences.  For 
instance,  who  can  forget  their 
first  homosexual  summer 
camp  love  affair  that  ulti¬ 
mately  resulted  in  bigoted 
name-calling,  a  crisis  of  sex¬ 
uality,  and  public  rejection? 
Well,  Sedaris  can’t  forget 
his!  And  probably  with  good 
reason.  Written  in  what  I 
have  dubbed  the  “modem 
misanthropic  style”(direct 
sentences  followed  by  emotional 
reflection  and  a  constant  undy¬ 
ing  urge  to  ask  “but  what  about 


me?!?”),  “Naked”  is  a  rather 
brisk  read.  Although  he  constant¬ 
ly  professes  to  be  smarter  than 
everyone  else  (despite  his  obses¬ 
sive-compulsive  disorder  and  a 
lackluster  academic  performance 
as  a  child),  Sedaris  doesn’t  write 
in  one  of  those  elevated  styles 
that  wins  the  hearts  of  critics  and 
English  professors  alike. 
Contrary  to  the  standard  percep¬ 
tion  of  confused,  homosexual 
Greek  essay  writers,  Sedaris 
does  not  dumb  down  this 
book;  he  does,  however,  find 
some  way  of  relating  to 
almost  all  readers,  from 
elderly  nudists  to  gun-toting 
semi-drivers  and  pompous 
regional  theater  actors  (all  of 
whom  make  appearances  in 
“Naked”).  In  my  estimation, 
“Naked”  gets  nine  out  of  ten 
thumbs  up. 

Also  by  David  Sedaris: 
“Me  Talk  Pretty  One  Day,” 
“Holidays  on  Ice,”  and 
“Barrel  Fever:  Stories  and 
Essays.” 


March  27,  2002 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


The  Bui 


Depression.  Feeling  worthless  and 
tired,  Miranda  sits  alone  outside  on 
the  wooden  bench  waiting  for  her 
writing  class  to  start.  The  day 
already  seems  gloomy,  as  the  foggi¬ 
ness  of  the  sky  smothers  her,  just 
like  her  past.  She  starts  remember¬ 
ing  incidents  of  her  past  and  starts 
to  worry  of  what  will  come  in  her 
future.  She  knows  something  feels 
different  about  herself  but  she’s  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is  yet.  She  real¬ 
izes  she’s  felt  this  way  for  quite  a 
long  time,  ‘but  has  anyone  else 
noticed? "Probably  not,  why  would 
they  care  about  me  anyways?’  A 
million  other  thoughts  circle 
through  her  head,  most  just  putting 
herself  down  more.  Her  appear¬ 
ance,  which  was  once  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  her,  has  faded,  like  the 
blonde  hair  dye,  as  the  last  couple 
months  have  went  by.  Her  face 
seems  to  look  in  desperation  for 
someone  to  notice  her  and  see  the 
pain  she’s  feeling  inside. 

As  she’s  walking  across  campus  to 
her  next  class,  she  looks  around  at 
the  people  walking  by.  They  seem 
to  not  have  a  care  in  the  world. 
‘Why  can’t  I  be  like  that?’ 
Everyone  seems  so  happy  to  her, 
like  she’s  the  only  one  that  has 
problems  in  her  life.  ‘Why  is  that?’ 
She  walks  into  the  usual  hypnotiz¬ 
ing  white  class  and  sits  in  her  usual 
seat  in  the  back  comer.  As  she’s  sit¬ 
ting  down  she  remembers  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  high  school.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  girl  in  school,  who  sat  behind 
her  in  one  of  her  classes,  began 
making  fun  of  her,  saying  she  had  a 
big  head.  She  wouldn’t  want  to 
ever  hear  that  again.  She  begins  to 
look  around  the  room  wondering 


what  others  are  thinking  about  her 
and  despising  all  the  pretty  girls 
around  her.  ‘They  probably  think 
I’m  the  ugliest  girl  they’ve  ever 
seen!’  So  as  every  minute  goes  by 
that  thought  to  her  becomes  a  reali¬ 
ty,  which  makes  her  angrier  and 
angrier. 

She  begins  to  play  a  role,  as  the 
bitch,  to  protect  herself  from  future 
harm  that  she  couldn’t  bare.  The 
thoughts  of  others  in  her  mind  seem 
to  become  unbearable.  She  feels 
the  hurt  begin  to  build  inside  her 
like  many  times  before,  just  trying 
not  to  cry  in  public  seemed  like  the 
one  thing  she  could  control. 

So  she  proceeds  to  go  on  with  her 
day  like  she  has  many  times  before. 
While  walking  to  her  history  class 
she  begins  to  feel  very  tired,  like 
she’s  walking  up  hill  the  whole 
way.  ‘How  could  I  be  tired?  I  got  9 
hours  of  sleep  last  night.’  So  she 
goes  on  her  way  and  doesn’t  pay 
much  attention  to  her  exhaustion. 
She  begins  thinking  about  how  well 
she  did  last  semester,  she  had  gotten 
all  A’s  and  B’s.  She  was  so  proud  of 
herself,  even  though  no  one  else 
seemed  to  care.  This  semester  just 
seems  to  be  dragging  by;  she  has  no 
motivation  to  go  to  class  or  to  do 
her  work.  She  makes  herself  do  the 
work,  and  feels  she’s  doing  her  best, 
even  though  her  grades  seem  to  tell 
her  different.  She  begins  to  beat 
herself  up  inside  thinking  she’s  not 
trying.  Her  thoughts  keep  telling 
her  to  quit,  but  she  doesn’t  want  to 
give  up  yet.  She  knows  that  her 
time  will  come  hopefully  in  the  near 
future.  And  she  will  be  just  like 
everyone  else  appears  to  be! 

With  this  dream  in  mind  she  drags 


through  the  day  wishing  for  it’s  end. 
Her  day  seems  to  get  worse  by  the 
minute.  Even  her  best  friend  Steve 
cannot  cheer  her  up.  Miranda  met 
Steve  at  PNC  and  they  have  been 
close  ever  since.  Steve  has  had  his 
share  of  problems  in  the  past  but 
seems  to  get  through  them. 
Miranda  admires  him  for  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  view  on  everything,  and 
wishes  she  could  be  like  that.  Steve 
is  the  only  one  she  can  share  her 
undesirable  thoughts  with  and  to 
get  needed  advice.  Steve  has 
noticed  changes  in  Miranda  also, 
and  the  two  have  discussed  this 
issue  till  they  have  ran  out  of 
breath.  But  the  situation  has  not 
gotten  any  better.  She  wishes  it 
would  all  end,  the  unhappiness, 
along  with  the  fear.  ‘But  will  it 
ever?’ 

The  next  day  she  notices  a  flier 
hanging  up  in  the  Technology 
building.  The  flier  read:  “October 
31,  Depression  screening.”  ‘Huh, 
That  would  be  interesting.’  She 
was  excited  about  the  screening 
even  though  she  knew  she  was 
depressed.  She  knew  she  could  get 
various  information  there  on 
depression,  and  talk  to  a  profession¬ 
al  about  how  she  was  feeling.  The 
day  of  the  screening  finally  came. 
Miranda  walked  into  the  LSF  build¬ 
ing  and  into  the  empty  room.  A 
lady  looking  as  depressed  as 
Miranda  was  sat  at  a  long  table 
filled  with  brochures.  She  was  read¬ 
ing  a  book.  Miranda’s  first  thought 
‘It’s  probably  some  sappy  love 
story  or  something.’  The  lady’s 
name  did  not  come  up,  and  Miranda 
didn’t  really  give  a  shit.  The  lady 
did  not  seem  very  interested  in 
being  there  as  she  explained  the 
testing  process  to  Miranda. 


Miranda  proceeded  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  to  an  empty  table 
and  began  the  test  that  would  verify 
to  her  and  everyone  else  what  was 
really  wrong  with  her.  This  fright¬ 
ened  her,  but  after  she  finished,  the 
lady  began  to  score  the  test  quietly. 
The  silence  seemed  to  be  unbear¬ 
able.  The  lady  looked  almost  in  dis¬ 
may  of  what  the  results  were  show¬ 
ing.  Patiently  Miranda  waited,  try¬ 
ing  not  to  seem  nervous.  The  lady 
glanced  at  Miranda,  expressing  a 
look  indescribable.  A  look  Miranda 
will  never  forget!  The  weary  face 
of  not  being  surprised  by  the  results 
shocked  Miranda. 

The  lady  began  telling  Miranda 
the  results.  Yep,  Miranda  was  right. 
She  was  depressed.  What  a  shock¬ 
er!  Miranda  began  grabbing  a  few 
brochures  as  the  lady  ramped  and 
raved  about  her  anti-depressant 
medication  and  how  it  helped  her. 
‘Well  I  can’t  tell  it  looks  like  if  she 
smiled  her  face  would  crack.’ 
Miranda  never  gave  the  medication 
factor  any  thought  before.  This 
idea  scared  her  but  she  kept  it  in 
mind.  As  Miranda  was  leaving  the 
room  the  lady  handed  her  some 
numbers  of  counselors  and  psychia¬ 
trists  in  the  area.  ‘These  might  be 
handy  in  the  future.’  Miranda,  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  screening,  expect¬ 
ed  a  lot  more.  More  information 
and  a  little  more  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  lady  at  hand.  She  did 
learn  one  thing  from  her  visit  to  the 
screening  she  has  many  routes  she 
could  take  to  help  herself.  The 
decision  is  now  up  to  her  of  which 
route  she  should  take,  and  which 
conclusion  she  wants  to  endure. 

She  finishes  her  classes  for  the 
day  and  is  excited  about  her  first 
Golden  Quill  meeting.  She  sits  in 


the  room  silent  listening  to  amazing 
creativity,  with  a  book  of  poems  in 
her  bag.  Wishing  she  could  share 
her  thoughts  with  the  others,  but 
being  to  scared  to  hear  the  reactions 
her  thoughts  might  get.  So  she  asks 
another  girl  to  read  one  of  her 
poems  anonymously  to  the  group 
While  she  sits  there  listening  to  one 
of  her  poems,  her  heart  starts  to  race 
and  for  the  first  time  she  smiles. 
She  felt  good,  but  now  the  groups 
reaction,  her  throat  becomes  so 
tight  that  she’s  unable  to  breath.  She 
starts  to  worry  about  what  their 
going  to  say.  To  her  surprise,  noth 
ing  negative  is  said.  This  reaction 
makes  her  feel  good  and  more  com- 
fortable  with  them.  Writing  seems 
to  be  a  passion  of  hers  and  helps  her 
release  her  thoughts.  Those 
thoughts  which  she  cannot  release 
to  others,  as  her  fear  of  acceptance 
is  keeping  her  locked  inside.  She  is 
frightened  to  share  her  ability,  but 
she’s  determined  to  show  everyone 
she  can  do  it  and  will! 

This  is  one  girl’s  true  story  about 
dealing  with  depression.  I  hope  her 
story  helps  people  realize  that  they 
are  not  alone.  There  are  others  out 
there  going  through  the  same  tiling 
Like  most,  they  think  they  are  the 
only  ones  suffering.  However  there 
is  help  out  there,  and  if  you  are 
determined  to  make  your  life  better 
you  can!  Miranda  found  a  way  to 
deal  with  her  problems  through 
writing.  She  is  now  writing  a  book 
about  her  life  and  how  she  dealt 
with  her  depression.  She  has  came 
a  long  way  and  still  has  a  ways  to 
go.  When  she  gets  there  she  can 
look  back  and  say  I  got  here  on  my 
own,  and  be  proud  of  what  she  has 
accomplished. 

-Tanna  Patton 
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INDIANA  NORTHWEST  REGION 

Spring  Schedule 
March 

Meeting  w/Guest  Speaker 
April 

Road  Rallye  #2 
Pre-Race  Special  Meetings 
National  Road  Race@ 
GingerMan  Raceway 

May 

Meetings 

Evolution  (Solo)  Drivers  School 


19  Co-op  (Road  Race)  Drivers  School 


25 


Solo  #1 

June 

Solo  #2 

More  into:  888-INR-SCCA 
Dave  Chnupa  219  762-0139 
www.inr-scca.org 


WHAT:  Speech  contest  among  PU/NC  students  held  on  campus 

WHO:  Any  part-time  or  full-time  PU/NC  student 

WHEN:  Wednesday.  April  10,  2002,  speaking  begins  promptly  at  7:00  p.m. 

WHERE:  At  Purdue  North  Central  in  several  classrooms  simultaneously 

WHY:  Build  your  confidence  and  self-esteem.  Students  can  gain  experience  in 

public  speaking.  This  is  a  valuable  resume  builder  too! 

HOW:  Here's  what  happens  in  each  of  the  classrooms:  Each  of  8-12  contestants  gives  a  persuasive  speech  and  responds 

to  questions  from  the  audience.  Three  judges  from  the  PU/NC  faculty  and  staff  determine  First,  second,  and 
third  place  speakers.  A  PLAQUE  WILL  BE  AWARDED  TO  EACH  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD 
PLACE  SPEAKERS.  All  awards  will  be  presented  at  an  Awards  Ceremony  immediately  after  all  speeches  have 
been  given.  All  speakers  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Achievement.  Previous  Hyde  Park  Forum  winners  are  on 
tape  in  the  library. 

HOW  TO  ENTER: 

1.  If  you  are  not  now  enrolled  in  a  Communication  course,  you  ARE  STILL  ELIGIBLE  and  may  enter  by  giving 

the  following  information  to  Professor  Scott  Smithson  in  TECH  327  or  Darlene  Nelson  in  TECH  341  before 
NOON,  Friday,  March  29,  2002. 


NAME,  ADDRESS,  CITY,  ZIP  CODE 
TOPIC  AND  TITLE  OF  SPEECH-AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
(IF  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  COMPLETED  COMMUNICATION  114  AT  PU/NC, 
PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  FORMER  INSTRUCTOR 


2.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  Communication  class,  you  can  simply  talk  to  your  instructor. 

3.  Previous  1st  Place  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  participate. 


General  information,  rules,  and  sign-up  forms  for  speakers  are  available  in  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section  Office,  TECH  341 


DEADLINE 


NOON,  FRIDAY,  March  29,  2002 

No  entries  accepted  after  this  deadline. 


1 


IF  I  DON’T  SPEAK,  MAY  I  COME?  BY  ALL  MEANS! 
The  event  is  open  to  the  public.  We  think  you'll  find  the 
speeches  interesting  and  the  contest  environment 
stimulating. 


i 


|  VISIT  US  at:  www.purduenc. edu/sa/hyde  "] 

fiPfVMSORF.n  BY:  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section,  the  Purdue  North  Central  Alumni  Association, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Purdue  University  North  Central. 
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by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

With  the  prospect  of 
adding  student  housing  on 
campus,  PNC  will  achieve 
more  of  a  traditional  campus 
atmosphere.  Students  may 
soon  be  living  in  dorms,  vis¬ 
aing  a  Student  Union,  and 
ven  attending  sporting 
events  and  graduation  cere¬ 
monies  on  campus. 
Opportunities  may  be  avail- 
ble  for  students  to  join  fra- 
ernities,  sororities,  and 
ther  student  organizations, 
owever,  based  on  what  I 
have  seen  so  far,  I  don’t 
believe  there  will  be  enough 
participation  in  any  of  these 
divides  to  warrant  intro- 
ucing  them. 

The  PNC  Panther’s  base¬ 
ball  team  has  now  begun  the 
2002  season. ..with  a  total  of 
ten  players  on  the  team.  If 
more  than  one  player  is 
injured,  the  team  must  for¬ 
feit  the  rest  of  the  season. 
After  this  academic  year, 
many  of  the  players  will  be 
leaving  the  team  as  a  result 
of  graduation  or  acceptance 
to  other  schools.  This  leads 
me  to  wonder  if  there  will 


even  be  a  team  next  year 

The  deadline  for  petitions 
of  candidacy  for  Student 
Government  representatives 
has  been  postponed  because 
of  lack  of  participation  from 
the  student  body.  In  order  to 
hold  elections,  there  must  be 
more  candidates  on 
the  ballot  then 
there  are  posi 
tions  avail 
able.  With 
ten  positions 
available, 
eleven  flames 
must  be 

placed  on  the 
ballot  to  hold 
constitu¬ 
tionally 
valid 
election. 

Yet,  at 

present,  there  are  only  four 
petitions  for  candidacy. 

On  a  much  closer  level, 
the  Spectator  should  be 
staffed  by  a  minimum  of  15 
people.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  now 
probably  reached  our  semes¬ 
ter’s  peak  of  eight  staff 
members. 

A  commuter  campus  such 
as  PNC  is  bound  to  experi¬ 
ence  problems  with  student 


THE  BULLSEYE 


participation.  No  one  could 
argue  that  students  who 
attend  a  university  such  as 
PNC  do  not  tackle  a  great 
deal  of  tasks  including  full¬ 
time  work,  full  class  loads, 
family  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  trying  to  balance 
personal  lives.  But 
what  does  it  say 
about  student 
participation  at 
PNC  when  our 
Student 
Government 
cannot  find 
enough  people 
to  run  for  posi¬ 
tions? 

It  seems 
as  if  a  lot 
of  students 

_  here  are 

content 
with  attending  classes  and 
doing  the  bare  minimum  to 
skate  through  four  years  and 
come  out  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  Of  course,  the  real 
kicker  is,  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  believe  that  a  college 
degree  guarantees  them  a 
job.  I  know,  because  I  was 
once  one  of  them.  That’s 
right,  my  name  is  Chris  and 
I  am  a  recovering  wishful 
thinker  (with  occasional 


relapses). 

When  I  first  began  my 
academic  career  in  higher 
education,  I  too  believed 
that  a  degree  alone  would 
give  me  the  right  to  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.  My  first  two  years 
on  campus,  I  spent  more 
time  figuring  out  how  to  get 
out  of  doing  work  for  class¬ 
es  than  I  spent  actually 
doing  the  work.  But  sooner 
or  later  we  all  have  to  real¬ 
ize  that  most  college 
degrees  are  a  dime-a-dozen 
these  days.  The  fact  is,  the 
average  student  must  do 
more  to  make  themselves 
stand  out  from  the  crowd. 
The  odds  are  more  in  favor 
of  an  employer  finding 
Waldo  than  they  are  of  that 
same  employer  finding  your 
resume. 

I  am  assuming  that 
most  students  at  PNC  are 
here  to  better  their 
futures.  But  simply 
going  to  classes  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  only  going 
through  the  motions. 
Universities  offer  extra¬ 
curricular  activities 
because  they  do  enrich 
students’  educations.  As 
the  number  of  students 


enrolled  at  PNC  increas 
es,  it  can  only  be  assumed 
that  enrollment  at  other 
campuses  around  the 
country  are  doing  the 
same.  A  bachelor’s 
degree  is  quickly  becom 
ing  as  obsolete  as  a  VCR 
With  more  and  more  stu¬ 
dents  continuing  their 
education  to  include 
graduate  degrees,  the  stu 
dent  planning  on  achiev 
ing  only  a  four-year 
degree  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  best  of 
that  four  years. 

So  above  all,  what 
am  I  ranting  and  raving 
about?  A  school  whose 
athletic  teams  have  to 
fear  injuries  because  it 
would  leave  irreplace¬ 
able,  empty  spots  on 
the  field  should  take  a 
serious  look  at  why 
students  refuse  to  par 
ticipate  in  these  activi 
ties.  Are  the  activities 
at  fault,  or  are  the 
students?  As  PNC 
continues  expanding 
opportunities  for  its 
students,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if 
students  will  take 
part  in  them. 


$614  Move-In  Cash  Bonus 


We’ll  pay  you  $614  to  make  Williamsburg  on  the  Lake  your 
new  home.  Purdue  North  Central  students  have  $0 
application  fee,  $0  security  deposit ,  and  you  will  receive  the 
cash  bonus  within  60  days  of  moving  into  your  new  home. 


Williamsburg  on  the  Lake  Apartment  Features: 

■  Beautiful  1,  2  &  3  bedroom  apartment  homes 

■  Large  pets  welcome 

■  Extraordinary  maintenance 
■  Private  swimming  pool 

■  Private  tennis  court 

■  Private  fishing  lake 


- 
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Williamsburg  on  the  Lake 
2810  Winchester  Drive 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383 


219-462-6149 


www.genebgllck.com 
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Building  and  experimenting  a  new  future 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  Writer 

From  “How  do  Plants  Affect 
the  Erosion  Process”  to  “Who 
has  a  Better  Memory:  Boys  or 
Girls?”,  more  than  170  projects 
were  displayed  at  the  49th  annu¬ 
al  Northwestern  Indiana  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair. 

PNC  held  the  fair  on  Saturday, 
March  9.  This  all  day  event 
started  at  8  a.m.  with  public 
viewing  of  the  projects.  The 
judging  was  done  in  two  inter¬ 
vals,  one  that  focused  on  the  dis¬ 
play  and  presentation  of  materi¬ 
als,  while  the  other  consisted  of 
asking  questions  to  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Awards  were  announced 
later  that  day  during  a  ceremony. 

“I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
learning  experience,”  states 
Samuel  Tanger’s  father,  James. 

The  senior  division,  grades  9- 
12,  had  a  total  of  16  projects 
entered.  The  categories  includ¬ 
ed:  behavioral  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  biochemistry,  botany, 
chemistry,  computer  science. 


earth  and  space  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  environmental  science, 
mathematics,  medicine  and 
health,  microbiology,  physics, 
and  zoology. 

The  junior  division,  grades  6- 
8,  entered  159  projects.  The  cat¬ 
egories  included:  biological  and 
life  sciences,  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  and  computers. 

Nine  awards  were  presented  to 
the  Senior  division,  and  33 
awards  for  the  Junior  division. 


Entrants  from  local  junior 
high  and  high  schools. 
Valparaiso,  Michigan  City, 
LaPorte,  Portage,  and 
Boone  Grove  took  part  in 
the  event. 

Jennifer  Nuest  of  Kouts 
High  School  and  Lindsey 
Brough  of  Boone  Grove 
High  School,  the  top  two 
fair  winners,  were  presented 
the  Chancellor’s  award. 
This  award  gave  both  recip¬ 
ients  of  $150,  along  with  an 
all-expense  paid  trip  to  the 
International  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  on 
May  12-18. 

Nuest  and  Brough  will  also 
compete  in  the  Hoosier 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair 
in  Indianapolis  on  April  5-6. 

Their  sponsoring  teachers, 
Rebecca  Pavich  and  Ken 
Snow,  respectively,  also 
received  an  all-expense  paid 
trip  to  accompany  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Nuest’s  project  was 


“Biosolids  III:  The 

Phosphorus  Loading  Issue” 
is  an  extension  of  projects 
relating  to  Biosolids  she  has 
been  working  on  for  three 
years.  This  year,  she  studied 
the  phosphorus  levels  in 


farmlands. 

Brough  was  a  runner-up  in 
last  year’s  fair.  “The 
Antibiotic  Effects  of  Six 


Herbal  Tinctures  on  Gram 
Positive  and  Gram  Negative 
Bacteria”  looked  at  how 
effective  it  would  be  to  use 
alternative  antibiotics, 

including  grapefruit  seed 
extract,  garlic,  Echinacea, 
goldenseal  root, 
myrrh  gum  and 
colloidal  silver. 

Urschel  Award 
winner  and 

Chancellor 
Award  runner- 
up,  Alice  Foster 
of  Boone  Grove 
High  Schoo,l 
also  won  a  trip 
to  the  Hoosier 
Fair. 

PNC  Professor 
Joe  Camp  said, 
“There  were  a 
lot  of  juniors 
and  a  dearth  of 
seniors. ..Maybe 
our  students  with  younger 
siblings  can  encourage 
them  to  do  the  science  fair 
for  next  year.” 


Jennifer  Nuest  of  Kouts  High  School  won 
several  awards  for  her  project.  (Spectator 
Photo  /  Cooper) 


Understanding  and  unity  through  diversity 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  numerous  efforts  and  cam¬ 
paigns  to  promote  strength,  cul¬ 
tural  enrichment  and  under¬ 
standing  through  diversity.  For 
the  past  three  years,  PNC,  in 


conjunction  with  the  LaPorte 
County  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee  and 
numerous  area  organizations, 
have  done  their  part  to  create  a 
public  forum  in  which  to  create 
an  environment  where  such  cul¬ 
tural  differences  flourish  and  are 
celebrated. 

The  event  was  held  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  23,  on  two  floors 
of  the  LSF  building,  from  10 
a.m.  until  2  p.m. 

The  Diversity  Fair  offered  vis¬ 
itors  a  unique  glimpse  into  some 
of  the  ethnicities  and  cultures 
that  reside  and  comprise  the 
NW  Indiana  region  and  provid¬ 
ed  an  educational  and  entertain¬ 
ing  view  into  some  slices  of  the 
life  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
with  which  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed. 

Among  the  activities  and 
events  held  at  the  Fair,  were 
presentations  on  Native 


American  culture,  particularly 
that  of  Pokagan  band,  African 
American  culture,  Hispanic  and 
Latino  culture,  and  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture,  presented  by  PNC’s  own 
Professor  Whei  Ming  Su. 

Entertainment  was  provided 
by  performers  such  as  the  New 
Hope  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  Praise 
Dancers,  the 
Joy 
Elementary 
School 
Chorus, 
Bagpiper  Paul 
Vanderpool, 
and  African- 
Caribbean 
music  by  the 
Brown  Lions 

band. 

Many  displays,  representing 
several  different  countries  and 
cultures,  were  on  view  in  the 
upstairs  LSF  lounge.  Included 
were  displays  dedicated  to 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary, 
China,  Iran,  Tibet,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  as  well  as  Latino  and 
Native  American  Indian  culture. 
There  were  also  many  displays 
created  by  children  from  several 
area  schools. 

As  far  as  the  success  of  the 
event  was  concerned,  committee 


member  Pat  Carlisle  comment¬ 
ed,  “We  were  very  pleased  with 
the  participation  of  so  many 
people  and  believe  that,  in  many 
respects,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  fairs  to  date.  The 


enjoyed,  Carlisle 
said,  “Since  the 
cultural  presenta¬ 
tions 

Hispanic/Latino, 
African 
American, 
American  Indian, 
and  Asian  -  were 
new  to  the  fair 
this  year,  I  con¬ 
centrated  my 
attention  in  that 
area.  I  felt  that 
all  four  were  outstanding  and 
would  love  to  see  them  invit¬ 
ed  back  during  the  next  aca¬ 
demic  year  as  stand  alone 
presentations  for  the  campus 


community.  Beyond  the  pre¬ 
sentations,  I  loved  the 
music...  the  Brown  Lions 
Band  and  the  bagpiper,  Paul 
Vanderpool,  were  excep¬ 
tional.” 


amount  of 
work  that  the 
various  peo¬ 
ple,  groups, 
agencies  and 
schools 
invested  in 
their  dis¬ 
plays,  pre¬ 
sentations 
and  enter¬ 
tainment  was 
incredible.” 

As  for  pre- 
sentations 
that  she  par- 
t  i  c  u  1  a  r  1  y 


EARN  $1000  FOR 
YOUR  GROUP 

Work  on  campus  to  raise  money 
for  your  student  group  or 
organization. 

Make  your  own  schedule  and 

earn 

$5  per  application. 

Please  call  1  -800-808-7450 
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SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  FAT,  WHEN 
SHE  SITS  ABOUND 
THE  HOUSE,  SHE 
SITS  ABOUND  THE 

HOUSE  /K>V 


SKULLY'S  MOMMA'S 
CLASSES  SO  THICK, 
SHE  CAN  SEE 
MTTO  THE  FUTURE 


SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  BALD  YOU 
CAN  SEE  WHAT'S 
ON  HER  MIND 


SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  STUPID,  IT 
TAKES  HER  TWO 
HOURS  TO  WATCH 
60  MINUTES 


by  Stan  Waling 


*  0,8ningTo< 

.  Meet  the  author  of 

otc™4. 
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SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  UfiLY,  PEOPLE 
60  AS  ICR  ON 
HALLOWEEN 


SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  OLD,  WHEN  I 
TOLD  HER  TO  ACT 
HER  A6E.  SHE  DIED 


SKULLY'S  MOMMA 
SO  POOR. 
BURGLARS  BREAK 
INTO  HER  HOUSE 
AND  LEAVE  MONEY 


5KULLVS  MOMMA 
SO  SHORT.  SIC 
MODELS  FOR 
TROPHIES. 


ww»  mortco  a»rt  cow  #107 


by  Stan  Waling 
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Never  ask  a  flamenco  artist  for  a  lap-dance 
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WITH  HIV... 
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A 


Night  with  the  Queen 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 


The  world  of  beauty  pageants 
is  often  thought  of  as  consisting 
of  ditzy  blondes  who  cannot 
keep  their  food  down.  But  after 
spending  the  night  with  them,  I 
saw  the  majority  of  them  as  nice, 
down  to  earth  women  who  know 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
accomplish  in  life.  Granted, 
there  were  a  couple  of  contes¬ 
tants  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  on 
the  snobbish  side,  but  for  the 
most  part,  these  women  just 
wanted  to  hang  out  with  their 
family  and  friends  and  have  a 
good  time. 

The  first  half  of  my  evening 
at  the  Miss  USA  pageant  was  at 
the  Genesis  Center  in  Gary 
where  the  contestants  showed 
off  their  casual  style  of  dress 


The  whole  show  was  lively 
and  fun  with  the  contestants  let¬ 
ting  their  personalities  shine 
through  by  being  themselves. 
They  seemed  very  down  to  earth, 
and  in  Northwest  Indiana,  that  is 

a  sure  way  to _ 

win  the  crowd 
over.  When  it 
came  time  to 
answer  the 
questions 
asked  by  fel¬ 
low  contes¬ 
tants,  the 
women  dis¬ 
played  their 
diplomatic  tal¬ 
ents  by 

answering  the 
question  as 
politically 
correct  as 
possible. 


about  the  opposite  sex  that 
bewilders  you?”  When  a  person 
is  on  national  television  with  a 
few  thousand  people  staring 
expectantly  from  the  crowd,  the 
pressure  increases.  This  was  a 


Miss  District  of  Columbia  Shauntay  Hinton  as 
she  was  announced  the  winner  of  the  2002  Miss 
USA  queen.  (Spectator  Photo/Honor  Vamer) 


The  contestants  taking  their  places  during  a  commercial  break  before 
the  winner  is  crowned.  (Spectator  Photo/Honor  Vamer) 


followed  by  formal  wear  and 
swimsuits.  They  ended  the  show 
by  answering  a  range  of  topics  in 
question  form  asked  by  the  fel¬ 
low  contestants. 


The  final  question  was  a  bit 
trickier  because  the  answer  had 
to  be  right  off  the  top  of  the  con¬ 
testant’s  head.  The  question  was 
made  easy,  though:  “What  is  it 


favored  area  with  the  crowd 
because  the  women  were 
able  to  give  their  opinions 
and  have  fun  with  their 
answers.  For  the  most  part, 
the  women  gave  answers 
that  any  other  normal 
woman  would  give,  but  there 
were  a  couple  answers  that 
left  the  crowd  shaking  their 
heads.  At  these  answers, 
|  everyone  was  left  thinking, 
“Boy,  am  I  glad  I  am  not  her 
boyfriend  who  just  got  made 
fun  of  on  national  TV.” 

After  that  fateful  question 
was  asked  and  answered,  it 
was  time  to  crown  a  new 
Miss  USA.  Five  hopeful 
women  stood,  including  our  own 
Miss  Indiana,  Kelly  Lloyd.  The 
title  of  Miss  USA  2002  went  to 
Shauntay  Hinton  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  is  a  broadcast 


communications  major  at 
Howard  University,  and  she 
plans  a  dual  career  as  a  news 
anchor  and  entrepreneur,  with  a 
network  of  health  and  beauty 
day  spas.  She  volunteers  for  the 
Fannie  Mae  Walk  to  End 
Homelessness,  Miriam’s 

Kitchen  and  Partnerships  for 
Positive  Alternatives,  which 
keeps  this  Washington,  D.C. 
native  busy  when  she  is  not 
working  as  a  customer  service 
representative  for  a  local  bank. 

Lloyd  is  a  marketing  coordi¬ 
nator  who  has  applied  to 
Indiana  University  School  of 
Law  for  Fall  2002.  The 
Indianapolis  native  would 
like  to  practice  Internet  and 
Telecommunications 
Regulation  law  one  day.  She 
practices  her  philanthropy  by 
volunteering  for  the 
American  Lung  Association, 
the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation,  the 
American  Heart  Association, 
the  Make-A-Wish 

Foundation,  Make  a 
Difference  Day,  Kiwanis,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Jaycees, 
Muscular  Dystrophy 

Association,  Veterans 

Hospital,  and  CARA  chari¬ 
ties. 

Many  people  may  view 
the  pageant  as  dumb  fluff 
that  should  be  gotten  rid  of 
because  it  only  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  outside  beauty  and  no 
brains,  but  if  they  took  the 
time  to  read  about  these 
women  and  to  see  what  else 
was  behind  the  pageant,  they 
would  know  it  was  important 
to  have  it  around.  The  con¬ 


testants  and  the  winner,  dur¬ 
ing  her  reign,  go  around  vis¬ 
iting  schools  and  talking  to 
children  to  encourage  them 
to  go  after  their  dreams,  as 
well  as  being  heavily 
involved  in  volunteerism. 
Yes,  they  are  beautiful,  but  it 
is  also  the  inside  beauty  that 
shines  through  that  makes 
them  truly  pretty.  One  of  the 
awards  for  winning  the 


Miss  Indiana  Kelly  Lloyd  as 
she  competes  in  the  swim¬ 
suit  competition.  (Spectator 
Photo/Honor  Vamer) 

pageant  is  a  scholarship  for 
college.  These  women  are  not 
dumb;  they  are  very  smart, 
and  have  learned  to  use  both 
their  inner  and  outer  beauty 
to  their  advantage. 


PNC  considers  campus  housing 

Those  who  feel  they  spend  so  much  time  at  school  they  live  here,  may  get  the  chance 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

Sometime  in  the  near  future, 
PNC  students  could  be  spending 
their  time  between  classes  at 
home.  In  their  dorm  rooms,  that 
is. 

PNC  brought  a  consultant 
firm  from  Washington  D.C.  to 
campus  on  Feb.  27  to  begin 
doing  market  research  on  the 
possibility  of  providing  housing 
on  campus.  The  firm,  Biddison 
Hier,  Ltd.,  is  a  consultant  firm 
specializing  in  higher  education. 
The  two  representatives  from  the 
firm,  Thomas  Hier  and  Gail 
Biddison,  met  with  a  variety  of 
different  student  groups  to  deter¬ 
mine  PNC’s  need  for  on-campus 
housing.  The  groups  who  partic¬ 
ipated  included  traditional  and 
non-traditional  undergraduates, 
athletes,  and  student  leaders.  In 
all,  Hier  and  Biddison  met  with 
six  focus  groups. 

Hier  and  Biddison  arranged 
informal  discussion  groups  to 


meet  in  the  LSF  Lounge 
throughout  the  day.  A  group  of 
PNC  student  leaders  met  from 
noon-1  p.m.  The  group  consist¬ 
ed  of  members  from  Student 
Government  and  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  who  were  invited  to 
lunch  to  discuss  their  opinions 
on  the  housing  issue. 

Though  opinions  were  mixed, 
the  underlying  one  seemed  to  be: 
Westville  is  not  currently  a  town 
supportive  of  such  a  venture.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  most  col¬ 
lege  towns  offer  a  wide  range  of 
activities  for  students  within  a 
walking  distance  from  campus. 
Westville,  however,  does  not 
offer  activities  to  students  who 
would  live  on  school  grounds. 

However,  two  solutions  were 
offered  to  amend  this  problem. 
One  solution  was  to  offer  some 
type  of  transportation  service  for 
students  wishing  to  travel  to 
Valparaiso  or  Michigan  City. 
The  transportation  system  would 
probably  consist  of  a  bus  service 
picking  students  up  at  their  dorm 


and  dropping  them  off  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  area  with  a  specific  pick  up 
time. 

The  other  possibility  was  to 
expand  on-campus  activities.  In 
this  area,  an  all  purpose  recre¬ 
ational  center  was  proposed. 
The  center  could  serve  as  a  mul¬ 
tifunctional  facility  and  hold 
events  such  as  dances,  sporting 
events,  and  commencement  cer¬ 
emonies.  This  same  building 
would  also  house  a  game  room 
and  fitness  center. 

According  to  Carol  Kurmis, 
Vice  President  of  Student 
Government,  “I  think  what  is 
happening  downstairs  (LSF)  is  a 
microcosm  of  what  needs  to  hap¬ 
pen  on  campus.” 

In  order  to  attract  enough  stu¬ 
dents  to  PNC  to  warrant  dorms, 
it  was  suggested  that  PNC 
should  increase  the  number  of 
bachelor  and  master’s  degrees. 
Also  discussed  was  the  point  that 
many  of  PNC’s  students  attend 
classes  here  with  the  intent  on 
transferring  to  another  campus  at 


some  point  in  their  academic 
careers.  The  addition  of  more 
degree  programs  and  housing  for 
students  could  bring  a  greater 
amount  of  students  to  PNC  and 
allow  more  students  to  remain 
here  for  their  entire  four  years. 

Housing  at  PNC  could  also 
attract  more  students  wanting  the 
“campus”  experience,  but  not 
wishing  to  attend  larger  campus¬ 
es  such  as  the  West  Lafayette 
campus.  Tiffany  Owens, 
Student  Government  president, 
commented,  “It  would  really 
help  for  those  students  who  want 
to  go  away,  but  wouldn’t  make  it 
at  a  larger  campus.” 

Hier  and  Biddison  were  also 
interested  in  gauging  the  group’s 
response  to  how  the  dorm  facili¬ 
ties  should  be  set  up.  The  gener¬ 
al  consensus  among  the  group 
was  that  dorms  should  house  no 
more  than  four  students  and  that 
students  at  every  level  of  then- 
academic  careers  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  dorms.  At 
this  point,  the  topic  of  food  was 


addressed.  PNC  would  also 
have  to  provide  some  sort  of 
after-hours  cafeteria  for  stu¬ 
dents  living  on  campus.  The 
cost  of  living  in  the  dorms 
would  most  likely  be  cov¬ 
ered,  at  least  in  part,  by 
financial  aid. 

Campus  housing  is  still 
years  away  for  PNC. 
However,  the  fact  that  market 
research  is  now  being  done 
on  the  subject  shows  the  size 
of  the  question  mark  in 
PNC’s  future.  With  time, 
Westville  may  soon  become 
another  West  Lafayette. 
Students  may  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  home  to 
relax  between  classes  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  driving 
back  to  school.  Whether 
these  changes  occur  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  PNC  will  be 
expanding  many  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  next  few  years  to 
satisfy  a  growing  need  for 
higher  education  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  community. 
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First  PNC  women’s  softball  team  sets  sail  this  season 


make  it  (to  practice)  as  many 
times  as  they  could,  and  they’ve 
been  really  good  about  that. 
Next  year,  hopefully  they’ll  be 
able  to  schedule  their  classes  a 
little  better... as  far  as  work  is 
concerned,  well;  we’re  going  to 
just  have  to  deal  with  it.  We 
understand  that  you  guys  are  col¬ 
lege  students,  and  your  all  poor, 
and  you  have  to  work.” 

“You  can  see  them  becoming 
a  team,”  explained  Arzola  of  the 
Lady  Panthers  hard  work,  “the 
kids  are  all  eager  to  play.”  With 
a  roster  of  14  players,  the  pro¬ 
gram  sees  this  year  as  the  jump¬ 
ing  off  point.  Resources,  being 
hard  to  come  by,  especially  for  a 
new  sport,  the  Lady  Panthers 
will  have  to  show  what  they  are 
made  of. 

There  is  not  a  harder  opening 


game  in  the  country  then  the 
opponent  the  Lady  Panthers  are 
playing,  Kankakee  Community 
College,  the  number  one  ranked 
Junior  College  team  in  the 
nation.  After  that,  they  visit 
Calumet  College,  then  Mount 
Mary’s  and  Marquette  in 
Milwaukee.  All  in  all,  they  play 
14  games  this  year. 

In  order  for  the  program  to 
expand,  the  team  must  have  a 
successful  season.  “We  are 
going  to  win,”  stated  a  confident 
Arzola.  “I  think  we’re  going  to 
prove  that  we  can  produce  a 
product  and  give  them  a  good 
team.” 

As  long  as  their  competitive 
spirit  and  hard  work  continues  to 
shine,  the  PNC  community  can 
welcome  a  groundbreaking  pro¬ 
gram  to  its  family. 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

There  is  a  new  club  on  cam¬ 
pus  that  will  be  making  noise  for 
years  to  come  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus.  Being  the  first  real  step  for¬ 
ward  into  bringing  a  NAIA 
woman’s  athletic  team  to  PNC, 
the  2002  Lady  Panthers  Softball 
squad  will  be  venturing  into  new 
territory  this  season. 

Having  a  mixed  bag  of  veter¬ 
ans  and  “rookies”,  first  year  col¬ 
lege  coach  Gil  Arzola  believes 
that  this  group  can  keep  their 
heads  up  during  the  sports  first 
season  of  existence  here  at  PNC. 
“If  we  can  keep  positive,  which 


hard  to  come  by,  and  the  Lady 
Panthers  are  ready  for  any  chal¬ 
lenge  that  may  be  thrown  their 
way.  “The  softball  talent  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprising  to  me.  I’ve  been  in 
this  (coaching  softball)  a  long 
time  and  the  last  eight  years,  my 
job  as  a  high  school  coach  has 
been  to  get  them  into  college.  So 
I  was  kind  of  surprised  the  level 
of  player  that  is  here,  that  could 
have  played  at  a  lot  of  places,” 
said  the  surprised  Arzola  at  his 
team’s  talent  pool. 

Having  a  sport  such  as  soft- 
ball  gives  women  at  PNC  an 
opportunity  to  play  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics.  Outfielder  Julie 
Crawford  says  that  she  is  now 


Catcher  JoAnn  Marinkavich, 
a  16-year  softball  vet,  came 
specifically  to  PNC  for  our  soft- 
ball  program.  Marinkavich  pre¬ 
viously  played  softball  at 
Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  Fort  Wayne  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  team’s  vet¬ 
erans. 

Veteran  leadership  is  strong 
for  the  Lady  Panthers. 
Marinkavich,  Tiffany  Young, 
Jackie  Mellen  and  Samantha 
Babb  are  all  seasoned  softball 
players.  Melinda  Cuff,  one  of 
Arzola’s  former  high  school 
players  at  South  Central,  has  also 
joined  him  here  at  PNC.  Cuff  is 
now  the  Junior  Varsity  coach  at 
her  alma  mater;  she  brings  the 
mentality  of  a  coach  to  the  team. 
“The  biggest  thing  is  that  they 
help  each  other.  They  coach 
each  other,”  stated  Arzola. 

“We  are  deep  enough  for  a 
normal  college  team,  I 
think. ..If  we  had  more  time  to 
practice,  you. ..can  see  the  tal¬ 
ent  is  there;  (it)  just  needs  to 
be  drawn,”  said  Arzola  on  the 
immediate  prospects  of  the 
team.  Practices  have  been 
held  two  to  three  times  a 


Lady  Panthers  prepare  to  run  sprints  during  practice  at  Omega 
Sports  Complex  in  Merrillville.  (Spectator  Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


is  our  goal,  we’re  not  going  to 
worry  about  wins  and  losses, 
although  obviously  we’re  going 
to  try  to  win.  What  we’re  going 
to  worry  about  is  a  good  effort. 
And  I  think  we’re  going  to  get  it 
out  of  them,  I  really  do,”  Arzola 
stated  emphatically. 

Just  competing  and  putting  an 
effort  in  isn’t  why  the  women  are 
playing.  They  are  all  playing  for 
the  same  reason,  and  the  reason 
sport  should  be  played-for  the 
love  of  the  game.  For  many 
though,  the  competition  adds  to 
the  fervor  of  game  time 

Competition  shouldn’t  be 


“Happier  at  PNC  (for  the  fact 
that)  that  I  have  something  (to 
be)  involved  in  at  school.”  “Last 
year  they  didn’t  have  it  (soft- 
ball).  I  was  kind  of  disappointed 
that  they  didn’t  have  softball,” 
continued  Crawford. 

Creating  the  softball  program 
here  at  PNC  has  started  to  attract 
players  from  the  area.  There  are 
two  “recruits”  from  Portage  and 
Chesterton  High  School’s  that 
have  already  made  the  decision 
to  make  PNC  their  collegiate 
home.  Both  players  as  said  to  be 
impact  players  that  will  help  the 
team  immediately. 


week  since  January. 

Most  of  their  practicing 
has  been  done  at  the  Omega 
Sports  Complex  in 
Merrillville,  because  it  is 
indoors.  Which  is  quite  a 
drive  for  many  of  the  team 
members,  some  coming  from 
as  far  as  LaPorte.  When  the 
weather  agrees,  practice  is 
held  outside  at  Patriot  Park  in 
Michigan  City.  Patriot  Park 
is  also  where  the  Lady 
Panthers  will  play  their  home 
games. 

For  practices,  Arzola  has 
asked  for  consistent  atten¬ 
dance  from  the  women,  but 
has  tried  to  be  as  flexible  as 
he  can  be.  “We  asked  them  to 


— 


Samantha  Baab  takes  a  cut  the  day  before  their  opening  game 
against  Kankakee  Community  College.  (Spectator  Photo/Ted 
Noonan) 


Panther  Sports  Scores 

From  February  17,  2002  to  March  23,  2002 


Basketball 
CCAC  Tournament 

February  19,  at  Cardinal 
Stritch 

PNC  74,  Cardinal  Stritch  116 

Softball 

March  23,  at  Kankakee 
Community  College 

PNC  N/A,  KCC  N/A 

Baseball 

February  23,  at  Marian 
College 
Game  1 

PNC  1,  Marian  College  20 
Game  2 

PNC  1,  Marian  College  11 

March  2,  at  Franklin 
College 
Cancelled 


March  3,  at  Franklin 
College 
Cancelled 

March  5,  at  Grace  College 
Cancelled 

March  6,  at  Franklin 
College 
Game  1 

PNC  0,  Franklin  College  6 
Game  2 

PNC  5,  Franklin  College  18 

March  9,  at  Olivet 
Nazarene 
Moved  to  April  15 

March  12,  at  Goshen 
College 

PNC  6,  Goshen  College  8 

March  15,  at  Hanover 
College 


PNC  3,  Hanover  College  3 
Game  ended  as  tie 

March  17,  at  Tri-State 
Univ. 

Game  1 

PNC  0,  Tri-State  4 
Game  2 

PNC  3,  Tri-State  4-extra 
innings 

March  21,  at  Trinity 
Christian 

Moved  to  April  24 

March  22,  at  HOME 

VS.  Cardinal  Stritch  - 
Cancelled 
Moved  to  TBA 

March  23,  at  HOME 

PNC  N/A,  Calumet  College 
N/A 


UP  AND  COMING: 
Panther  Athletics 

Baseball 

March  26,  at  Trinity  International  1:00  PM 

March  29,  at  Robert  Morris  3:00  PM 

March  30,  at  HOME  vs.  Judson  College  12:00  PM 

April  1,  at  HOME  vs.  Aquinas  College  12:00  PM 

April  4,  at  University  of  St.  Francis  3:00  PM 

April  5,  at  HOME  vs.  Olivet  Nazarene  3:00  PM 

April  6,  at  HOME  vs.  University  of  St.  Francis  12:00  PM 

April  10,  at  HOME  vs.  St.  Xavier  University  3:00  PM 

Softball 

April  4,  at  Calumet  College  3:00  PM 
April  6,  at  Mount  Mary's  12:00  PM 
April  7,  at  Marquette  University  12:00  PM 
April  15,  at  HOME  vs.  Mount  Mary's  3:00  PM 
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Panthers  surprise;  endure  hardships 

Loss  of  D e H av e n ,  weather  setbacks ,  and  roster  problems  characterizes  season’s  beginning 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

For  the  most  part,  the  2002  edi¬ 
tion  of  PNC  Panther  baseball 
has  started  without  a  hitch,  but  a 
few  uncontrollable  factors  loom 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  play¬ 
ers  and  head  coach  Ryan  Brown. 

A  small 

shrinking  roster,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  lack  of  practice  facili¬ 
ties  have  put  a  crimp  into  the 
season’s  plans,  but  a  string  of 
good  outings  against  Hanover 
College  and  Tri-State  University 
has  turned  the  season’s  outlook 
around 

On  Friday  March  15,  the 
Panthers  took  their  12  players  (at 
the  time)  down  to  NCAA 
Division  HI  member  Hanover 
College  and  tied  them  3-3  before 
the  game  was  called.  Two  days 
later,  on  Sunday  March  17,  the 
Panthers  brought  Tri-State 
University  to  the  brink  in  a  dou¬ 
bleheader.  Tri-State  has  33  of 
their  34  baseball  players  under 
scholarship,  while  PNC  doesn’t 
have  any.  So  the  match-up 
looked  uneven  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  first  game  went  to  Tri- 
State  4-0.  It  was  a  game  that 
PNC  could  have  won,  as  Brown 
said,  it  was  a  soundly  played 
game,  but  a  few  “silly  errors” 
and  little  plate  presence  cost  the 
team  the  game.  The  second 
seven-inning  game  finished  with 
the  same  result,  but  the  team 
really  pulled  together  and  took 
the  game  into  extra  innings. 
Ultimately,  the  team  lost  the  4-3 
eight-inning  showdown. 

Afterwards,  the  team  garnered 
much  praise  from  the  Tri-State 
head  coach,  LaPorte  native  and 
former  White  Sox  farmhand, 
Mike  Persky.  Brown  said  Persky 
commended  the  Panther’s  effort, 
and  would  love  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  coach  players  that 
have  the  attitude  our  Panthers 
have. 

In  the  end,  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  people  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  feel  about  the  weekend  sets 
with  Hanover  and  Tri-State.  All 
that  matters  is  how  the  players 
react  to  the  team’s  great  plays. 

As  Freshmen 
Pitcher/Outfielder  Seth  Keyser 
put  it,  “It  actually  felt  good  that 
we  competed  with  them 
(Hanover  and  Tri-State),  know¬ 
ing  that  we  have  no  scholarships 
and  they  have  34.  Just  imagine 
what  we  could  do  if  we  had 
scholarships.” 

The  Panther’s  are  0-8  so  far, 
but  the  season  is  still  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  with  six  games  being  can¬ 
celled  due  to  the  weather.  The 
cancellations  have  been  met  with 
mixed  emotions  from  the  team. 

When  it’s  too  cold,  rainy,  or 
snowy,  the  team  has  to  head 
indoors  for  practice.  The  prob¬ 
lem  with  that  is  that  there  is 
nowhere  indoors,  on  or  around 
campus,  to  practice.  Brown 
explained,  “We  haven’t  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  outside. 


We 


can  only  use  our  resources  here 
(on  campus)  so  much.” 

When  the  team  gets  stuck 
indoors,  they  lose  valuable  field 
time  to  work  on  things  that  can 
only  be  done  in  a  practice  facili¬ 
ty  with  space  to  work.  The  team 
can  work  in  the  hallways  and 
stairwells  of  the  LSF  building,  or 
in  the  aerobics  room.  “As  far  as 
actually  being  on  the  field  and 
seeing  live  pitch¬ 
ing  and  catching, 
fielding 
grounders  and  fly 
balls,  and  being 
able  to 

throw.. .you  can’t 
replace  that”, 

said  Brown  sim¬ 
ply. 

Pitcher/First 
Baseman  Justin 
Schmidt,  one  of 
the  top  pitchers 
on  the  team,  sees 
that  the  “cancel¬ 
lations  help  a 
lot.”  Pitching 
every  other  day 
can  put  a  lot  of 
stress  on  your 
arm,  as  Schmidt 
knows,  he  hasn’t 
pitched  in  nearly 
two  weeks  due  to 
arm  soreness.  “If 
we  didn’t  have 
the  cancelled 
games,  the  most 
rest  I’d  be  getting 
is  two  days.” 

Another  func¬ 
tion,  besides  rest, 
is  that  the 
Panthers  have 
more  time  to  work  together  as  a 
team.  “Practice  wise,  we  get  to 
know  everyone  better.  And  any¬ 
time  you  get  to  work  on  your 
skills  and  fundamentals,  it 
helps,”  continued  Schmidt. 
Senior  slugger  Jordan 
DeHaven  jokingly  added  on 
what  the  weather  brings, 
“You  certainly  find  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  (with  everyone 
on  the  team)-every body’s 
cold.” 

DeHaven  will  be  gone  for 
nearly  a  month  this  season 
because  he  is  also  attending 
medical  school.  A  modest 
DeHaven  says,  “Maybe  my 
presence  helps  out 
things. ..(but  it)  probably 
won’t  be  that  big  of  a  deal.” 
Anytime  a  team  loses  an  All- 
Conference  performer,  it 
hurts  a  team  drastically. 
DeHaven  could  be  back  with 
the  team  sometime  in  mid- 
April,  hopefully  for  their 
April  16  home  game  against 
Robert  Morris  College. 

The  loss  of  DeHaven  will  set 
the  team  back  a  little,  not  just 
because  he  is  one  of  the  best 
players  in  the  conference,  but 
also  because  of  the  shear  num¬ 
bers  on  the  roster.  The  Panthers 
have  1 1  players  (including 
DeHaven),  a  very  small  and 
fragile  number  for  a  baseball 
team  to  have.  In  between 


Tri-State  games  and  their  game 
with  Calumet  College  on  March 
23,  first  year  player  Tom  Topa 
quit  the  team. 

With  DeHaven  not  playing  for 
a  month  or  so,  the  team  will  be 
down  to  10  players,  one  over  the 
minimum  to  field  a  team.  If  two 
players  get  injured,  the  team  will 
have  to  forfeit  the  games  they 
cannot  field  nine  players.  Health 


The  PNC  Panther  Baseball  team  practices  in  their  indoor  training  facil¬ 
ities,  also  known  as  the  LSF  corridors.  The  team  was  forces  inside  due 
to  the  harsh  weather  Northern  Indiana  was  dealt  in  mid-March. 
(Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan)  


become  friends.  It’s  really  easy 
to  play  with  your  friends.  It’s 
easy  to  play  the  games,  (you) 
communicate  a  little  better  and 
you  learn  what  they  do,  and  they 
learn  what  you  do,”  stated 
DeHaven  on  how  the  team 
comes  together. 

Brown,  a  rookie  head  coach, 
has  stressed  team  unity.  The 
team  has  responded  by  having  a 
‘nothing 
to  lose 
attitude’. 
In  past 
years, 
pervious 
teams 
just 
never 
came 
together, 
but  as  a 
veteran 
of  four 
PNC 
baseball 
teams, 
DeHaven 
sees  this 
team  as 
different 
from 
years 
past. 
“This 
year’s 
team,  I 
like  the 
way  we 
come 
together, 
the  way 
we  gel  as 
a  team  is 
a  lot  bet- 


is  must  be  the  teams’  priority, 
especially  with  a  long,  rough, 
conference  schedule.  As  the  vet¬ 
eran  DeHaven  put  it,  “(In  this) 


Panther  baseball  team  breaks  huddle  after  their 
first  win  of  the  season  against  Calumet  College  on 
March  23.  PNC  won  the  first  game  9-8  and  lost 
the  second  game  6-4  of  the  doubleheader. 
(Spectator  Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


the 


50  game  season,  they  got  to  stay 
healthy,  that’s  the  big  thing.  You 
can’t  afford  anybody  getting 
hurt.” 

Such  an  adverse  number  play¬ 
ers  would  crush  most  teams,  but 
it  is  what  binds  this  team  togeth¬ 
er.  “When  you  have  such  (a 
small  number  of)  guys,  you  have 
to  just  become  close,  and 


ter  then  in  the  past.  We  have  got 
a  lot  of  personality,  which  we 
haven’t  had  in  the  past.” 

Losing  the  experience  of 
DeHaven  will  be  a 
difficulty  the  team 
should  be  able  to 
overcome,  with 
senior  Shaun 
Wishnevski  being 
the  teams’  cata¬ 
lyst.  While  being 
an  excellent  play¬ 
er,  Wishnevski ’s 
leadership  quali¬ 
ties  are  what 
makes  him  valu¬ 
able  to  the  team. 
“Shaun 
Wishnevski  is  a 
natural  bom 
leader 
himself.. .whether 
he  has  the  captain 
label  or  not,  he  is 
the  captain  of  the 
team,”  acknowl¬ 
edged  DeHaven 
on  Wishnevski’s 
role  as  team  captain. 

Everyone  on  the  team  needs 
to  know  how  to  play  at  least  two 
or  three  different  positions, 
which  can  make  it  tough  on  the 
players.  Most  players  are  posi¬ 
tional  players,  as  well  as  pitch¬ 
ers.  Many  college  teams  carry  at 
least  six  or  seven  pitchers,  while 


just  about  everyone  on  the  roster 


pitches  for  the  Panthers.  Being 
able  to  play  multiple  positions  is 
great,  but  it  comes  to  a  point 
where  players  can  get  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  constant 
switching  of  positions. 

Those  kinds  of  hardships  can 
alienate  a  player  and  make  them 
want  to  transfer  to  a  school  that 
would  give  them  a  scholarship, 
whether  it  be  $100,  $500,  or  just 
pay  for  books.  As  we  all  know 
as  students,  anything  can  help. 
Nearly  all  of  PNC’s  competition 
for  athletes  and  sport  competi¬ 
tion  offers  scholarships,  so  in 
order  to  stay  competitive,  recruit 
players,  and  get  a  larger  amount 
of  athletes;  PNC  has  to  start 
doing  the  same. 

PNC  has  several  players  that 
a  college  program  could  be  built 
around.  Washington  Township’s 
Hank  Curry,  a  .500  plus  batter  in 
high  school,  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  prestigious  North- 
South  All  Star  team  in  high 
school,  Keyser,  and  Andy 
Newton,  among  others,  can  all 
be  centerpieces  to  build  PNC’s 
program  around. 

“Good  things  ought  to  be  on 
the  horizon.  It’s  just  whether  or 
not  I  can  keep  these  guys  out 
here,”  commented  Brown  on  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  players. 
No  one  can  blame  an  athlete  for 
being  enticed  to  attend  or  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  school  that  will  offer  him 
or  her  a  scholarship.  It’s  pretty 
clear  that  in  order  for  PNC  to 
build  a  sports  program  and  not 
have  to  endure  problems  with 
filling  out  a  roster  with  enough 
players,  they  must  offer  athletes 
some  form  of  compensation. 

All  conference  games  that 
were  cancelled  due  to  bad 
weather  are  mandatory  to  be 
rescheduled.  Because  of  the 
weather  misfortunes,  the  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  very  rough  in  April, 
when  the  team  will  have  to  play 
28  games  (including  double- 
headers)  in  30  days.  A  grueling 
task  that  led  Brown  to  cancel 
most  of  the  remaining  non-con¬ 
ference  games. 

Though  the  conditions  are 
challenging,  the  Panthers  have 
stepped  up  to  the  plate  and  won’t 
be  brushed  back.  If  the  nine 
guys  on  the  field  can  continue  to 
build  on  the  Hanover  College 
and  Tri-State  games,  without  any 
major  health  problems,  their 
competitiveness  and  team  cohe¬ 
sion  can  carry  them  into  the 
postseason.  Heart,  like  they 
have  been  showing  this  season, 
can  propel  a  team  much  further 
then  any  number  of  players  on  a 
roster. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  a 
team  only  needs  nine  players  to 
play.  Lets  see  if  whichever  nine 
PNC  fields  can  defeat  the  odds 
and  make  the  CCAC 
Tournament. 

Keep  up  with  the  teams 
progress  on  the  PNC  Athletics 
website  at 

www.purduenc.edu/sa/athlet- 

ics.html  and  click  on  the  Men’s 
Baseball  link. 
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Students 

by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

The  annual  Hyde  Park  Speech 
Contest  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  10,  with  a  multitude  of 
varied  speeches.  The  speeches 
spanned  from  mental  abuse  of 
children  to  voting  to  why  one 
should  go  to  Mardi  Gras  to  who 
was  the  Mona  Lisa? 

Every  year,  various 
Communication  and  non¬ 
communication  students  take 
part  the  event  for  the  experience 
of  formal  speaking  and  resume 
filler.  The  speakers  themselves 
range  from  those  who  have  done 
this  for  a  couple  of  years  and  are 
used  to  it,  to  those  whom  this  is 
their  first  year.  One  winner,  Jeff 
Yates,  said  this  about  the  contest, 
“I  entered  the  contest  to  chal¬ 
lenge  myself,  and  I  met  that 
challenge.” 

The  object  of  Hyde  Park  is  to 
challenge  the  contestants  to 
deliver  a  persuasive  speech  con¬ 
vincingly  to  a  panel  of  judges 
and  try  to  place  in  either  first, 
second,  or  third.  A  great  way  to 
place  well  is  to  have  very  good 
eye-catching  visual  aides  as  well 
as  be  able  to  connect  to  your 


succeed  by  speaking  their  minds 


Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  Coordinator  of  the  HydePark  Forum,  and  the  winners  from  this 
year’s  forum.  (Spectator  Photo/Honor  Vamer). 


topic. 

The  first-place 
winners  and  their 
topics  were: 

Sherry  Cassidy, 

Michigan  City, 

"Minimize  Risk 
of  Identity 
Theft";  Brenda 
C  a  t  c  h  i  n  g  s  , 
Kingsford 
Heights,  "Prayer 
in  School";  Les 
H  e  i  c  h  e  1  , 

Michigan  City, 

"Don't  Let  Your 
State  Fail  You" 
(education/laws); 

Stephanie  Travis, 

LaPorte,  "Why 
Abortion  is  Morally  Wrong"; 
Jeff  Yates,  Valparaiso,  "Health 
Screening  Could  Save  Your 
Life." 

The  second-place  winners  and 
their  topics  were:  Patrick 
Cassidy,  Michigan  City,  "Saving 
Choice,"  (abortion/choice); 
Bradley  Ehlert,  LaPorte,  "911— 
Do  You  Have  an  Emergency?" 
(banning  cell  phones);  Tina 
Macke,  Valparaiso,  "The  New 
Beautiful  You!"  (health,  diet  & 
exercise);  Jodi  VanderWoude, 


Wheatfield,  "Opening  a  New 
Door— a  New  Life  ,"  (adoption); 
Courtney  Warren,  Crown  Point, 
"Wear  Sunscreen,”  (health/skin 
cancer). 

The  third-place  winners  and 
their  topics  were:  Patricia  Baum, 
Wanatah,  "  American  Sign 
Language";  Felicia  Goufas, 
Stillwell,  "For  the  Love  of  Your 
Child,"  (parenting/quality  time); 
Mary  Hall,  Union  Mills,  "Give 
an  Organ,  Save  a  Life";  Sandi 
Hinkle,  Valparaiso,  "Be  Safe— 
Not  Sorry,"  (motorcycle  safety); 


Sean  Kitchel,  Portage,  "Combat 
Stuttering,"  (stuttering  therapy). 

One  speech  that  was  particu¬ 
larly  moving  titled  “Billy,  Don’t 
You  Slap  that  Child,”  was  about 
the  mental  abuse  of  children 
whose  parents  are  being  physi¬ 
cally  abused  by  a  significant 
other.  The  speaker  based  the 
speech  on  a  story  of  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  to  witness  their 
mother  be  abused  by  their  father 
and  how  they  dealt  with  it.  But 
what  really  made  this  a  great 
speech  was  the  end  of  the 


speech;  the  speaker  revealed 
that  he/she  had  actually  lived 
through  this. 

Another  speech  of  a  totally 
different  topic  was  titled 
“Grosser  than  Gross,”  and  it  was 
about  intestinal  worms  and  para¬ 
sites.  The  visual  aides  of  this 
speech  consisted  of  a  container 
that  had  an  animal  heart  that  had 
heartworms  in  it  and  another 
container  that  held  tapeworms. 

Little  known  facts  also  make 
a  great  speech.  In  a  speech  about 
organ  donations,  the  audience 
learned  that  80,000  people  in  the 
nation  need  organ  donations 
with  the  heart  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Only  2%  of  the  people  who 
need  a  heart  donation  will  actu¬ 
ally  receive  one. 

If  a  person  does  not  choose  to 
actively  participate  in  the  speech 
contest,  one  may  still  attend  it 
and  be  an  audience  member  in 
any  of  the  rooms  where  the 
speeches  are  held.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and  after  all  the 
speeches  have  been  given,  there 
is  an  award  ceremony  following 
with  free  food  and  drink  for 
everyone.  So  next  year,  make  it  a 
plan  to  attend  the  Hyde  Park 
Speech  Contest. 


Top  PNC  students  and  faculty  honored 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

Each  year,  PNC  presents  a 
variety  of  scholarships  and 
awards  to  the  university’s  finest. 
This  year  the  event  took  place  on 
Friday,  April  19,  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  at  7:30  p.m. 

Following  opening  remarks 
by  Dr.  Glenn  L.  Keldsen,  Chair 
of  the  Student  Affairs  Committee 
and  introduction  and  remarks  by 
Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin, 
guest  speaker  Dale  W.  Alspaugh, 
PNC  Chancellor  Emeritus,  took 
the  stage  to  congratulate  and  rec¬ 
ognize  winners. 

Beginning  the  sequence  was 
the  Buck  Scholarship  for  a  com¬ 


munications  major  or  minor, 
awarded  to  Kathy  M.  Whiteman. 

The  annual  writing  award 
winners  (see  page  3)  were 
announced  next,  followed  by 
Student  Government 

Scholarships  and  Awards. 
Brenda  J.  Darrol  won  the  annual 
scholarship.  Deborah  I.  Birch, 
Judith  L.  Davis,  Diana  K. 
Marovich,  and  William  J.  Mack 
were  given  Appreciation  Awards 
for  their  work  on  campus  and 
with  student  government. 
Student  Government  then  con¬ 
tinued  by  awarding  Construction 
Club,  Cynthia  Pulver-Fontaine 
and  D.  Carol  Kurmin,  Club  of 
the  Year,  Club  Advisor  of  the 
Year,  and  Club  Member  of  the 


Year,  respectively. 

The  Laurence  A.  Krause 
Memorial  Scholarship  was 
awarded  to  Accounting  stu¬ 
dents,  Elizabeth  H.  Babcock 
and  Misty  D.  Speelman,  and 
the  Indiana  CPA  Society  hon¬ 
ored  Steve  C.  Timm  with  the 
Outstanding  Undergraduate 
Award. 

Lendon  M.  Garrelts  and 
Christine  M.  Klootwyk  both 
won  the  Undergraduate 
Achievement  of  Marketing 
Excellence. 

Nursing  students  were  rec¬ 
ognized  with  several  awards. 
The  Founder’s  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Nursing  was 
given  to  Lindsey  J.  Lawrence 


Lillian  Sherrod- Young  receives 
her  award.  (Spectator 
Photo/Darren  Young) 


and  the  Patricia  M.  Daly 
Memorial  Scholarship  Award 
was  presented  to  Angela  M. 
Barrera  and  Stephanie  L.  Jones. 
The  Duneland  Health  Council 
Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
Stacia  G.  Berchem,  Erin  R. 
Gakle,  Kathleen  E.  Koselke,  and 
Su  J.  McFay.  Leslie  L. 
Bommann,  Vanessa  A.  Stenger, 
and  Carrie  M.  Williams  were  all 
recipients  of  the  Robert  Carr 
Memorial  Scholarship.  Julie  E. 
Hernandez,  Clifton  W.  Lewis  III, 
Teri  L.  Raven,  and  Julia  L. 
Rogers  were  given  the  Ruth 
Mitnick  Memorial  Scholarship 
for  second  year  Nursing 
students. 

(Cont’d  on  page  3) 
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Tuesday,  April  23 

International  Cafe  Luncheon  (Hawaiian) 

Open  to  Public  -  Reservations  Required 
12:00  noon,  LSF  Dining  Room,  Cost:  $7.50 
Contact:  Cecilia  Kajer,  ext.  5263, 
cecilk@purduenc.edu 

Student  Support  Services  Recognition  Reception 
Open  to  Public 
6-8  pm,  TBA 

Contact:  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  5367, 
mmitchel@purduenc.edu 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Trinity  International  University 
Open  to  Public 
TBA,  Hicks  Field 

Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  24 

OPEN  Office  Hours,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
Open  to  Campus 
2  -  3:30  p.m.,  SWRZ  137C 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.edu 

Friday,  April  26 

Spring  2002  Semester  Classes  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Office  Registration  Ends  (Resumes  May  8  until 
July  26) 

Open  to  all  students  eligible  for  registration 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groy  ster@  purduenc.edu 

Fees  Payable  for  students  who  advance  registered 
for  Summer  6-week  session 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Induction  Ceremony 
7  p.m.,  TBA 

Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@  purduenc  .edu 

Saturday,  April  27 

"Civil  Liberties  in  the  Shadow  of  War" 

9  a.m.  -  Noon,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc  .edu 

Thursday,  May  2 
Service  Recognition  Luncheon 

Open  to  all  faculty  and  staff,  reservations  required 
11:30  a.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact  Sue  Miller,  ext.  5300, 
smiller@  purduenc  .edu 

Friday,  May  3 

Spring  2002  Semester  Finals  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Saturday,  May  4 
Ethnic  Film  Festival 
An  Odyssey  2002  Series  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
"Left  Luggage"  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 
Michigan  City  Public  Library,  Refreshments 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  May  5 
Ethnic  Film  Festival 
An  Odyssey  2002  Series  Event 
Free  and  Open  to  Public 
"Mi  Familia"  begins  at  2:00  p.m. 
Michigan  City  Public  Library,  Refreshments 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.  edu 

Monday,  May  6 

6-week  Summer  2002  Session  Begins 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  May  7 
Commencement 
Open  to  Public 

7:30  p.m.,  Valparaiso  University  Chapel 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groy  ster@  purduenc  .edu 

Saturday,  May  11 

PNC  Alumni  Association  Board  Meeting 
TBA 

Contact:  Joseph  Goepfrich,  ext.  5672, 
j  goepfri@  purduenc.  edu 

Thursday,  May  16 

Placement  Test  (SAM) 

6-9  p.m.,  Michigan  City  High  School  Room  A- 108 
Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217, 
dutt@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  May  20 

"Women  with  Options"  Interest  Group  (PNC 
Women's  Association) 

Meetings  open  to  public 
5:30  -  8  p.m.,  TECH  160 
Contact:  Judy  Davis,  ext.  5239, 
judyd@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  May  24 

Fees  Payable  for  students  who  advance  registered 
for  Summer  8-week  session 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  May  27 

Memorial  Day  Observance 
(No  Classes  -  Offices  Closed) 

May  28 

CPT  107  Test-Out 
Signup  required  by  Tuesday,  May  7 
9  a.m. -noon,  1-4  p.m.,  or  6-9  p.m. 
Contact:  Deb  Wing,  ext.  54277, 
dwing@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reportinq  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  air 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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31st  Annual  Writing  Awards  (PORTALS) 

Class  I:  English  Composition-  Non  Research  Paper 
Scott  M.  Linnell,  Amos  T.  Cooley,  Jeffery  W.  Burton 
Class  II:  English  Composition-  Research  Paper 

Jenny  A.  Bucksbarg,  Shellie  A  Higgins,  Phoenix  N.  Rzetelny 

Class  III:  The  Research  Essay 
Kristi  K.  Brosmer,  Denis  A.  Rogers,  Janis  M.  Armitage 
Class  IV:  Personal  Essay 

Christine  O.  Dittmar,  Susan  L.  Antoszewski,  James  E.  Terhune 
Class  V:  Poetry 

David  A.  White,  Jenny  A.  Bucksbarg,  Danielle  E.  Weinhold 

Class  VI:  Short  Fiction 

Kimberly  R.  Wiseman,  Kelly  L.  Ganz,  Amanda  B.  Haverstick 

Class  VII:  John  J.  Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award 
Kristi  K.  Brosmer 
John  Stanfield  Award 
Donald  J.  Dean 


Capping  off  the  Year 


(Top  PNC  students  cont’d  from 
page  1) 

Lucille  I.  and  Gayle  T.  Bluhm 
Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
Amanda  C.  Leuthardt  and 
April  M.  Switt. 

The  Harold  C.  Moran 
Memorial  Scholarship  Trust 
was  presented  to  Jamelyn  S. 
Griffin,  Mary  Koselke,  and 
Rose  A.  Switt. 

Sarah  Monroe  and  Bethany 
D.  Vallangeon  both  received 
the  Eleanor  Sutton/Fred  Gremp 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

LaPorte  residents  and 
Business  students,  Kelly  P. 
Burke  and  Lendon  M.  Garrelts, 
were  awarded  the  Russell  R. 
McWhorter  Scholarship. 

David  A.  Chaltraw  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  his  commitment  to 
gender  and  sexual  orientation 
issues  with  the  Gender 
Leadership  Scholarship. 
Brenda  J.  Darrol  took  away  the 
Chancellor’s  Award  for 
Honoring  Diversity. 

Jenny  A.  Bucksbarg,  Nancy 
C.  Howell,  and  Christina  M. 


Kostelnik  were  presented  with 
the  John  J.  Stanfield 
Scholarship  Awards. 

Education  majors  were 
given  multiple  awards  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Outstanding 
Future  Educator  Awards,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Jill  E.  Hannon,  Gaye 
L.  Lindsley,  and  Rhonda  J. 
Shelton.  Amanda  E.  Hall  won 
the  Outstanding  Future 
Reading  Educator  Award. 
Student  Education  Association 
Awards  were  presented  to 
Mary  Koselke,  Theresa  C. 
Romero,  and  Tracy  M.  Trader. 

The  Henry  Sokolowski 
Memorial  Scholarship  Awards 
for  students  majoring  in  Letters 
and  Languages  went  to  Naomi 
R.  Knoerzer  and  Carolyn  R. 
Salyer. 

The  Purdue  North  Central 
Women’s  Association  Award 
was  presented  to  D.  Carol 
Kurmis  and  Lillian  Sherrod- 
Young. 

Clerical  and  Service  Staff 
Employee  Grants  went  to 
Brenda  J.  David,  Virginia 
Hans,  and  Jennifer  M. 


Wolszczak.  Lana  M.  Kroft, 
Brian  D.  Nelson,  and  Scott  R. 
Nelson  were  given  Clerical  and 
Service  Staff  Dependent 
Grants. 

Outstanding  Part-time 
Instructor  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Barbara  A.  Austin 
(Letters  and  Languages), 
Sylvester  Barnes  (Nursing), 
Jacquelyn  M.  Covalt 
(Education),  Jennifer  L.  Hand 
(Business),  Daniel  C.  Olson 
(Math/Physics),  Beth  J. 
Rudnick  (Social  Sciences),  and 
Madonna  R.  Tritle 
(Technology  /Engineering). 

The  ceremonies  ended  with 
a  reception  in  the  LSF  Lounge 
at  9  p.m.  Pianist,  Roscoe  D. 
Hoffman,  provided  the  music 
for  the  evening. 

The  Honors  Convocation  is 
planned  and  organized  by  the 
PNC  Student  Affairs 

Committee. 


Outstanding 
Teacher  Awards 

Thomas  F.  Brady- 

Technology/Engineering 

David  J.  Feikes- 

Math  and  Physics 

Rachel  A.  Moody- 

Nursing 

Paul  J.  Osisek- 

Developmental  Studies 

Daniel  L.  Padberg 

Letters  and  Languages 

(Left:  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg 
receives  an  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award  for 
Outstanding  Teacher) 


by  Jeremy  Noel 
Staff  Writer 

Once  again  that  glorious  time  of 
year  has  rolled  around;  that  won¬ 
derful  moment  in  every  college 
student’s  life  when  they  can  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  academe  and 
enter  the  world  of  the  gainfully 
employed.  Yes,  that’s  right;  it’s 
commencement  time! 

Commencement  ceremonies 
this  year  will  be  held  at  Valparaiso 
University’s  Chapel  of  the 
Resurrection  at  7:30  p.m.  on  May 
7.  Commencement  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Martin  Jischke,  President  of 
Purdue  University  and  Dr.  James 
B.  Dworkin,  Chancellor  of  PNC. 

Part  time  PNC  professor  and 
Lutheran  minister.  Dr.  David 
Albertin,  will  perform 
benediction . 

Jason  Jaques,  vocalist  and  PNC 


student,  will  sing  and  the  Purdue 
University  Brass  Ensemble 
will  play  the  music  for  the 
ceremony. 

Following  commencement,  a 
reception  will  be  held  at 
Stromgbow’s  in  Valparaiso. 

Commencement  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  PNC  Alumni 
Association  and  the  PNC  Student 
Government. 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor, 
Debbie  Nielson,  says  that  between 
180  to  200  students  will  be  wear¬ 
ing  robes  and  receiving  diplomas 
at  commencement  this  year.  More 
students  graduate  than  appear  at 
commencement,  so  the  size  of  the 
graduating  class  is  not  readily 
apparent  from  the  number  who 
will  be  attending  commencement. 

Commencement  is  open  to  the 
public.  Family,  friends,  and  well- 
wishers  are  invited  to  attend. 


To  order  your 
lersonalized  graduation 
announcements  online 
for  easy  ordering  or 
order  via  telephone  at 
1-800-353-5299! 


fo  order  your  class  nng 
please  call 

1-900-424-1492! 


INDIANA  NORTHWEST  REGION 

Spring  Schedule 
March 

21  Meeting  w/Guest  Speaker 

April 

6  Road  Ralleye  #2 

16  Pre-Race  Special  Meetings 

27/28  National  Road  Race@ 

GingerMan  Raceway 
16  Meetings 

19  Evolution  (Solo)  Drivers  School 

19  Co-op  (Road  Race)  Drivers  School 

25  Solo  #1 

June 

9  Solo  #2 

More  info:  888-INR-SCCA 
Dave  Chnupa  219-762-0139 
www.inr.scca.org 
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Arts  &  Entertainment  rhe  spectator 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

A  hush  of  anticipation  falls 
over  the  crowd  in  the  darkened 
theatre.  As  the  film  begins  to 
unwind,  the  familiar  20th 
Century  Fox  logo  appears,  and 
the  company’s  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  theme  music  plays. 
This  is  followed  by  the  equally 
recognizable  “Lucasfilm  Ltd.” 
logo,  after  which  ten  telltale 
words  appear  on  the  screen...  “A 
long  time  ago,  in  a  galaxy  far,  far 
away...,”  which  have  become 
synonymous  to  movie  fans  with 
one  of  the  greatest  action/fantasy 
films  of  all  time.  The  next  two 
hours  is  an  explosive  blur  of 
awe-inspiring  images,  sound, 
and  motion. 

On  May  16,  a  day  that  is  eager¬ 
ly  marked  on  many  a  calendar, 
George  Lucas  will  unleash  upon 
the  world  the  next  installment  in 
his  “prequel”  trilogy  of  the 
“STAR  WARS”  saga,  subtitled 
“Episode  II  -  Attack  of  the 
Clones.”  May  also  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  release 
of  the  original  film,  “STAR 
WARS  -  A  New  Hope,”  which 
was  released  in  1977.  The 
momentous  occasion  will  be 


marked  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  STAR 
WARS 
Celebration,  the 
official  conven¬ 
tion 
for 

SW  fans,  taking 
place  this  year  on 
May  3-5  at  the 
Convention 
Center  in 

Indianapolis. 

Although  Lucas 
has  kept  the  plot 
line  of  “Attack  of 
the  Clones”  more 
closely  guarded 
than  Fort  Knox,  as 
the  film’s  release 
draws  nearer,  the 
basic  elements  of 
its  contents  are 
becoming  more 
available  for  pub¬ 
lic  consumption.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  know  too  much,  you 
may  want  to  skip  the  bulk  of  this 
story.  What  is  known  about  the 
film  is  this: 

“Attack  of  the  Clones”  picks 
up  ten  years  after  the  events  of 
“The  Phantom  Menace.”  Obi- 
Wan  Kenobi  (masterfully  por¬ 
trayed  by  Ewan  McGregor)  is 
now  a  Jedi  master  and  his 
Padawan  learner,  Anakin 
Skywalker  (Canadian  newcomer 
Hayden  Christensen)  has  grown 
from  a  young  slave  boy  from 
Tatooine  into  a  young  man  and  a 


Jedi  in  waiting.  Although  he  is 
strong  in  the  Force,  his  natural 
abilities  have  made  him  very 
headstrong,  cocky,  and  arrogant, 
compared  to  the  sweet,  yet 
incredibly  smart  boy  we  see  in 
the  first  film. 

The  main  two  focuses  of  the 


plot  are  on  a  blossoming 
romance  between  Anakin  and 
Padme  Amidala  (Natalie 
Portman),  who  is  no  longer 
Queen  of  Naboo,  but  a  member 
of  the  Galactic  Senate  represent¬ 
ing  her  home  world.  The  main 
problem  with  the  couple’s  union 
is  that  it  conflicts  with  the  Jedi 
code  which  prohibits  personal 
romances,  as  they  tend  to  get  in 
way  of  one’s  duty  to  serve  and 
protect  the  galaxy.  Because  of 
this  rule,  the  Jedi  could  best  be 
likened  to  Benedictine  or 
Buddhist  monks  who  also  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  capable  of  kicking 


much  booty  when  truth,  free¬ 
dom,  and  justice  are  threatened. 
The  love  shared  between  the 
couple  will  later  produce  future 
“STAR  WARS”  heavyweights 
Luke  and  Leia,  but  will  also  play 
a  big  part  fueling  Anakin ’s  rebel¬ 
lious  attitude. 

The  other 
major  plot 
focus  is 
that  of  a 
mysterious 
army  of 
clones 
being  cre¬ 
ated  by  the 
equally 
shadowy 
Count 
D  o  o  k  u  , 
with  the 
assistance 
of  Dooku’s 
henchmen 
Jango  Fett 
(recognize 
the  last  name?),  who  is  also 
the  template  for  the  clone 
troopers.  Audiences  will  also 
be  introduced  to  Fett’s  “son” 
Boba,  whose  importance  to 


“STAR  WARS”  fans  needs  no 
explanation.  This  development 
leads  to  the  legendary  “Clone 
Wars”  recounted  by  an  elderly 
Obi-Wan  to  Luke  Skywalker  in 
the  original  film. 

Much  action-packed 
sequences,  ripe  with  much  butt 
kicking,  will  commence  between 
the  Jedi  warriors  and  the  clone 
warriors  and  the  battle  droids 
from  “The  Phantom  Menace.” 
Rumor  has  it  that  one  will  get  to 
see  Mace  Windu  (Samual  L. 
Jackson)  and  Yoda,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  wielding  their  lightsabers 
and  doing  what  Jedis  do  best. 

With  the  “STAR  WARS”  saga, 
George  Lucas,  through  his  vision 
and  love  for  telling  a  great  story, 
has  created  one  of  the  great  mod¬ 
em-day  epics,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  stand  the  test  of  time  for 
current  and  future  fans. 
Whatever  else  transpires  in 
“Attack  of  the  Clones”  and  in  the 
third  and  last  chapter  of  the  saga, 
one  thing  will  be  clearly  evident 
to  SW  fans  all  over 
the  world  -  “The 
Force  will  be  with 
you....  Always.” 


Harrison’s  Flowers, 

Universal  Pictures,  Elie 
Chouraqui,  Rated  R 

by  Jeremy  Noel 
Staff  Writer 

In  making  the  new  movie 
“Harrison’s  Flowers,”  acclaimed 
French  director  Elie  Chouraqui 
must  have  suffered  from  bouts  of 
schizophrenia.  Halfway  through 
the  movie,  he  shifts  the  tone  and 
style,  leaving  the  viewer  con¬ 
fused  and  wondering  what  point 
the  movie  intends  to  make.  By 
the  end,  however,  the  viewer  is 
so  intent  on  figuring  out  why 
Andie  MacDowell  hardly  talked 
to  notice  any  moralizing. 

Dedicated  to  photojoumalists 
who  died  in  the  field, 
“Harrison’s  Flowers”  tells  the 
story  of  a  wife  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  find  her  missing  pho¬ 
tographer  husband  in  war-tom 
Yugoslavia.  Ignoring  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  points  to  his  death, 
MacDowell’s  Sarah  Floyd  is 
convinced  that  her  husband 
Harrison  (David  Strathaim)  is 
alive.  Once  in  Yugoslavia,  how¬ 
ever,  Sarah  discovers  that  war 
isn’t  like  it  is  in  Harrison’s  pic¬ 
tures;  it’s  real  and  brutal  and 
people  die.  Luckily  for  her  and 
luckily  for  the  conventions  of 
filmmaking,  she  finds  her  Virgil 
in  the  form  of  her  husband’s 


rival,  Kyle  (Adrien 
Brody).  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is:  “will  she  find 
Harrison  in  time  [cue 
ominous  music]?” 

While  the  movie 
seems  to  realistically  depict  pho¬ 
tojoumalists  covering  modem 
warfare  without 
becoming  uber- 
realistic  (a  la 
Spielberg’s 
“Saving  Private 
Ryan”), 
“Harrison ’s 
Flowers”  is  fun- 
damentally 
flawed. 

First  of  all,  the 
central  plot  is 
unbelievable; 

Sarah  never  ques¬ 
tions  the  sanity  of 
journeying  into  a 
war- zone  to  find  a 
single  person  who 
very  well  may  be 
buried  in  an 
unmarked  mass 
grave.  She  seems 
to  say  “my  love 
will  protect  me 
from  the  bullets,  even  if  it  may 
not  have  protected  my  husband.” 
someone  who  is  educated 
employed  in  photojoumal- 
(she  develops  Harrison’s 
pictures),  Sarah  conveniently 
forgets  people  do  die  when  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  battles. 


The  second  strike  against  this 
movie  is  MacDowell’s  acting.  I 
could  probably  count  all  of  the 
words  she  speaks  with  less  than 
10  fingers.  While  this  problem 
may  have  originated  in  the 
screenplay,  she  still  should  have 
raised  objections.  Instead  of 


For 

and 

ism 


Andie  MacDowell  (Sarah)  and  Elias  Koteas  (Yeager)  stars 
in  HARRISON’S  FLOWERS,  A  Universal  Pictures 
Release.  (UP  photo) 


vocalizing  her  ideas,  MacDowell 
stares  confused  at  some  battle¬ 
field  debaucheries  or  horrifically 
frightened  at  others.  Then,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  movie,  while 
veteran  photographers  have  mild 
catatonic  episodes,  MacDowell 
remains  unfazed  beside  them, 


urging  them  to  go  on  to  her  goal. 

The  largest  problem  with  this 
movie  is  its  shifts  in  narrative 
style  and  tone.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  movie,  attention  is 
focused  on  love  and  devotion, 
which  reappears  after  the  second 
act’s  “horrors  of  war”  drum¬ 
beating  loses  its  nov- 
-  elty  (it  actually  lost 
its  novelty  five  min¬ 
utes  into  “Saving 
Private  Ryan”).  Then, 
three-fourths  of  the 
way  through  this 
movie,  world- 

renowned  photojour¬ 
nalist  and  Floyd  fam¬ 
ily  friend  Yeager 
(Elias  Koteas,  who 
fg  many  may  remember 
as  Casey  Jones  in  the 
original  Teenage 
Mutant  Ninja  Turtles 
movie)  arrives,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  cover  the  war 
but  is  really  there  to 
bring  Sarah  home. 
Following  his  arrival 
(and  subsequent 
argument  with  Kyle, 
who  despises 

fame),  the  movie  is 
by  Yeager!  It 


Yeager’s 
then  narrated 
becomes  the  reading  of  a  book 
Kyle  angrily  suggests  Yeager 
write  after  they  leave 
Yugoslavia.  Then,  predictably, 
love  and  devotion  makes  a  reap¬ 
pearance  to  further  enforce  this 


movie’s  lack  of  continuity. 

“Harrison’s  Flowers”  is 
entirely  flawed,  however. 
Chouraqui’s  directing  style  is 
relatively  interesting,  especially 
when  showing  the  photojoumal¬ 
ists  clamoring  for  pictures  as  the 
world  explodes  around  them. 
That,  incidentally,  is  what  saves 
this  movie.  Countering  all  of  its 
yammerings  about  love  and  war 
crimes,  “Harrison’s  Flowers” 
pays  attention  to  the  dangers 
war-photographers  face  and 
what  motivates  them  to  put 
themselves  in  harm’s  way  for  the 
perfect  picture.  The  movie  also 
implies  that  war-photographers 
are  really  just  unaffiliated  sol¬ 
diers  with  cameras  instead  of 
guns. 

Despite  its  glaring  problems, 
“Harrison’s  Flowers”  is  still  a 
rather  enjoyable  movie.  The 
directing  is  fresh  without  being 
obnoxious  (no  Baz  Luhrmann- 
style  effects)  and  the  acting 
(save  Andie  MacDowell’s  first 
silent  film  appearance)  is  rather 
impressive,  especially 

Strathaim’s  Harrison.  The  battle¬ 
field  scenes  are  realistic  without 
being  disgustingly  real  and 
Yugoslav  political  tension  is 
accurately  displayed.  If  you  can 
find  it  in  a  local  theater  (its 
release  is  surprisingly  limited),  I 
recommend  “Harrison’s 

Flowers.”  You  just  need  to  sus¬ 
pend  your  disbelief  a  little  bit. 
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Saul 

Amethyst  Rock 
Columbia  Records 

by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

Fed  up  with  the  bullshit  and  the 
lack  of  true  human  presence  in 
today’s  hip  hop,  Saul  Williams 
comes  off  with  a  full  head  of 
steam  in  his  debut  album 
Amethyst  Rock  Star.  The  ever 
in-famous  Rick  Rubin  (Def  Jam, 
American  Records)  produced  the 
album,  and  Williams  co-pro- 
duced.  While  Rubin  helped  put 
together  a  set  of  loud  psychedel- 
ic-ish  beats,  Williams  is  the  star. 

The  opening  track,  “La  la  la,” 
has  violin  chords  raining  down 
in  the  backdrop  of  Williams’ 
chides  of  the  established  “rap” 
industry.  With  lyrical  jabs  such 
as  “niggas  rhyme  about  Alize 
and  need  to  rhyme  about  water” 
and  “while  you  rhyme  about 
being  hardcore,  be  heart-core,” 
Williams  strongly  displays  his 
thoughts  on  the  current  state  of 
hip-hop. 

Track  seven,  titled  “Om  Nia 
Merican,”  rips  a  loop  of  “Bom  of 
a  Broken  Man”  by  Rage  Against 
the  Machine,  all  the  while 
Williams  spouts  out  “I’m  the 
American  born  of  beats  and 
blood  /  the  concert  of  the  sun 


unplugged,”  in  his  loud 
passionate  voice.  It’s  a 
Stttr,  Song  that  gels  well,  and 
while  normally  sample 
loops  suck,  this  one  fits 
right  in. 

“Coded  Language”  is  a  weird 
and  uncanny  layered  song  that 
starts  out  slowly  with  a  single 
guitar  riff  and  various  other  odd 
noises.  Williams’  voice  and 
thoughts  get  put  into  the  mix 
before  a  subdued  beat  picks  up 


the  pace.  Then  plenty  more 
sounds  and  instruments  collide 
and  form  a  beat  lifting  Williams’ 
voice  above  the  panic.  In  this 
piece,  Williams  pays  homage  to 
those  who  have  lived,  life  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  his  take  on  the  meaning 
of  life. 

These  cuts  are  just  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  the  album,  but  all 


the  songs  are  strong  in  their  own 
different  ways.  The  songs  rub 
off  on  the  listener  much  like  a 
poem  does.  Overall,  it’s  an  odd 
album  that  must  be  heard  to  truly 
be  defined  for  the  individual. 
His  poems  aren’t  directly  put  to 
music,  like  a  lot  of  music  is,  but 
he  speaks  his  poetry  through  the 
music. 

Williams  has  a  profound  love 
for  poetry  and  doesn’t  fit  the 
conventional  role  of  “singer,” 
but  he  obviously  communicates 
his  mind  through  his  poetry, 
which  has  no  boundary,  with  a 
voice  that  can  sometimes  seem 
like  it  could  thrive  within  the 
confines  of  a  pulpit. 

The  former  student  of  the 
NYU  graduate  acting  program  is 
as  versatile  as  the  weather. 
Williams  was  also  a  featured  per¬ 
former  in  the  top-notch  indepen¬ 
dent  street  poetry  flick  “Slam,” 
which  won  awards  at  both  the 
Sundance  and  Cannes  Film 
Festivals.  He  also  has  two  books 
of  poetry,  “The  Seventh  Octave” 
and  “she.” 

Amethyst  Rock  Star  is  not 
exactly  a  hip-hop,  rap,  or  rock 
album.  Nor  is  it  simply  poetry  to 
beats.  And  while  this  disc  cannot 
be  carved  down  to  a  genre, 
Williams  clearly  has  carved  his 
own  niche,  and  that  is  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  He  is  his  own 
artist. 


Williams 


Lars  Frederiksen  <&  the 
Bastards,  self-titled, 
Hellcat/Epitaph  Records 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Now  this  is  what  punk  rock  is 
supposed  to  sound  like! 
Cranked-up  guitar  that  cut  like 
hack-saws,  punchy,  anchoring 
bass  riffs,  self-propelled  drum¬ 
ming  that  threatens  to  run 
over  the  listener  like  a 
band  of  Mohawk  Indians 
over-taking  General 
Custer,  and  gruff  vocal 
barks,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
attitude  pushing  every 
song  into  the  “red”  on  the 
VU  meter  are  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  characterize 
the  latest  offering  from 
Rancid  co-front  man 
Lars  Frederiksen  and  his 
band,  the  Bastards. 

But  to  call  Lars 
Frederiksen ’s  first  outing 
away  from  the  Rancid 
moniker  a  “solo”  album 
is  a  bit  of  a  stretch,  since 
the  production  and  basic  inspira¬ 
tion  for  it  came  from  comrade 
and  co-conspirator  Tim 
Armstrong.  Lars  Frederiksen  & 
the  Bastards  is  more  like  a  fam¬ 
ily  affair  and  every  one  is  invited 
to  mosh  along. 

When  conceptualizing  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  material  for  this  CD, 
Frederiksen  basically  set  out  to 
pay  homage  to  the  people  and  the 
good  and  bad  times  that  impact¬ 
ed  his  life  while  growing  up  in 


Campbell,  CA.,  the 
mythic  town  he  has 
made  reference  to  in 
countless  Rancid 
tunes.  It  wouldn’t  be 
far  off  the  mark  to 
say  this  CD  is  a 
punk  rock  opera  about  celebrat¬ 
ing  Frederiksen’s  experiences  in 
Campbell. 

Keep  in  mind  that  song  writing 
wise,  this  disc  isn’t  a  far  cry  from 
any  of  Rancid’s  previous  work, 
so  if  you  are  down  with  their 


brand  of  no-nonsense,  high-volt¬ 
age  “old  school”  punk,  then  this 
CD  is  a  must  have.  If  you  are 
more  accustomed  to  punk  rock  a 
la  Blink-182  and  Sum-41  (why 
does  every  Top  40  “punk"  band 
have  numbers  in  their  names 
these  days?!),  then  Lars  &  the 
Bastards  will  probably  annoy 
that  Hurley  shirt  right  off  of  you. 

From  the  opening  train-wreck 
riffs  of  “Dead  American”  to  the 
veteran’s  lament  of  “Vietnam,” 


this  disc  is  100  %,  purely  kick- 
ass  American  rock  and  roll  that 
would  make  rock’s  founding 
fathers  proud.  Other  mind-numb- 
ingly  good  cuts  off  Lars  &  the 
Bastards  include  the  50’s  rock-a- 
billy  swagger  of  “Six  Foot  Five,” 
the  us-against-them  urgency  of 
“Army  of  Zombies,”  the  rollick¬ 
ing  “Campbell,  CA,”  “Wine  and 
Roses,”  in  which  Lars  sardon¬ 
ically  pleads,  “Bring  on  the  days 
of  wine  and  roses,  riot  squads 
and  fire  hoses...,”  the  break¬ 
neck,  hardcore  stop  and 
go  of  “Leavin’  Here,” 
and  “Subterranean,”  a 
slide  guitar-  fueled  ode 
to  friends  come  and 
gone.  Oh  yeah,  one  of 
the  main  highlights  is  an 
awesome  cover  of 
British  folk-rocker  Billy 
Bragg’s  take  on  the 
future  for  those  bom 
into  privilege  verses  the 
future  for  those  relegat¬ 
ed  to  working-class  hell, 
called  “To  Have  and 
Have  Not.” 

All  in  all,  Lars  and  his 
crew,  comprised  of  Big 
Jay  on  bass,  Scott  Abels 
on  drums,  Lars  on  vocals  and 
guitar,  and  some  bloke  known 
only  as  the  “Unknown  Bastard,” 
have  made  a  damn-fine  side  out¬ 
ing  that  proves  talent  is  talent 
and  Lars  Frederiksen  has  IT.  This 
disc  -  written,  recorded  and 
mixed  in  a  mere  FIVE  days  - 
will  also  remind  fans  of  true, 
heartfelt,  uncompromising  rock¬ 
’n’roll  just  why  they  fell  in  love 
with  it  in  the  first  place. 

(Photo  Provided/Epitaph) 


SHERYL  CROW,  C’mon,  C’mon, 
A&M  Records 


by  Thor  Christensen 
Knight-Ridder  Tribune 

Grade:  C 

It’s  been  almost  a  decade 
since  Sheryl  Crow  established 
herself  as  the  queen  of  hooks 
with  “All  I  Wanna  Do.”  And 
with  each  new  CD  since  then, 
she’s  delivered  another  killer 
pop  ditty  that  attaches  itself 
lamprey-like  to  your  brain, 
such  as  1996’s  “If  It  Makes 
You  Happy”  and  1998’s  “My 
Favorite  Mistake.” 

Yet  it’s  hard  to  sustain  a 
career  on  infectious  melodies 
alone.  C’mon,  C’mon,  her 
fourth  studio  CD,  is  a  case  of 
all  hook  and  precious  little  per¬ 
sonality. 

On  her  last  CD,  1998’s  The 
Globe  Sessions,  Crow  matured 
as  she  experi¬ 
mented  with  new 
sounds  (orches¬ 
tral  rock, 

Mideastern 
strings)  and 
weightier  influ¬ 
ences  (Bob 
Dylan,  Exile  on 
Main  Street-era 
Rolling  Stones). 

But  C’mon, 

C’mon  is  a  step 
backward  into 
formulaic  pop. 

“Soak  Up  the 
Sun,”  the  CD’s 
first  single,  is  cut 
from  the  same 
cloth  as  “All  I 
Wanna  Do”  and  boasts  a  cho¬ 
rus  as  catchy  as  Legionnaire’s 
disease.  But  while  “Wanna” 
was  actually  cynical  Beat  poet¬ 
ry  disguised  as  a  Top  40  hit, 
“Sun”  is  as  empty  as  a  tooth¬ 
paste  jingle.  And  judging  from 
her  “Sun”  video  (in  which  she 
stars  as  a  bikini-clad  surfer 
babe)  and  her  recent  skin-o- 
plenty  layout  in  a  men’s  maga¬ 
zine,  the  40-year-old  singer 
now  seems  bent  on  competing 
with  the  teen-pop  vixens. 

If  “Soak  Up  the  Sun”  is  her 
entry  in  TRL  sweepstakes,  then 
her  duet  with  Don  Henley,  “It’s 
So  Easy,”  is  the  album’s  stab 
for  an  adult-contemporary  hit. 
Filled  with  trite  lyrics  (“It’s  so 


easy  holding  you  near/I  could 
melt  in  your  arms  and  disap¬ 
pear”)  and  gooey  strings,  it’s 
the  low  point  of  the  CD.  But 
even  the  better  tracks  -  like  the 
drum-loopy  “Hole  in  My 
Pocket”  -  are  almost  as  slick  as 
“It’s  So  Easy.” 

Of  course,  pop-by-numbers 
doesn’t  have  to  be  vapid  -  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  song’s  got  a  mem¬ 
orable  vocal.  But  Crow’s  reedy, 
girlish  voice  has  never  been  a 
dynamic  instrument. 

Sure,  she  can  howl  and  roar 
when  she  wants  to,  as  she 
shows  on  “Safe  and  Sound,” 
the  melodramatic  love  song 
she  first  performed  on  the  post- 
9/1 1  TV  special  A  Tribute  to 
Heroes.  But  even  her  echo- 
enhanced  banshee  wail  sounds 
surprisingly  sterile. 


But  the  oddest  thing  about 
C’mon,  C’mon  is  how  Crow 
hauls  a  half-dozen  guest 
singers  into  the  studio,  but 
mixes  their  voices  so  low  ( 
Henley’s  pipes  aside)  you  can’t 
recognize  them.  The  buried 
treasures  include  vocal  turns 
by  Emmylou  Harris,  Lenny 
Kravitz,  Liz  Phair  and  the 
Dixie  Chicks’  Natalie  Maines. 

Then  again,  in  the  case  of 
Gwyneth  Paltrow  -  whose 
“singing”  vanishes  under  the 
heavy-duty  gloss  of  “It’s  Only 
Love”  -  maybe  Crow’s  low- 
mix  approach  isn’t  such  a  bad 
idea  after  all. 

(Photo  provided  by 
Celebritystorm.  com) 


CONGRATS  and  GOOD  LUCK 
Darren  and  Ted 

The  Spectator's  new  Editor  and 
Assistant  Editor 

We  wish  you  the  best  and  like  many  parents 
wish  on  their  disobedient  children,  we  can 
only  hope  you  have  workstudies  who  act  just 
like  you,  someday! 

Thanks  for  all  your  efforts  Love,  Kristi  and  Chris 


April  24,  2002 
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by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 


About  five  years  ago,  I 
embarked  on  a  journey  to  find 
something.  The  journey  began 
at  PNC  and  will  end  at  the  same 
place.  At  first,  this  journey 
symbolized  a  way  for  me  to  get 
out  of  going  to  work  full-time  as 
soon  as  I  graduated  high  school. 
Simply  put,  going  to  college 
was  a  way  to  continue  the  party. 

But  now  that  I’m  less  than 
two  weeks  away  from  graduat¬ 
ing,  it  seems  like  so  much  more 
than  that.  What  started  as  a 
four-year  party  has  ended  as  a 
five-year  search  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  fulfillment.  Along  the 
way.  I’ve  discovered  many 
things.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  this  phrase: 
“Beer  before  liquor,  never  been 
sicker.  Liquor  before  beer, 
you’re  in  the  clear.”  Without  it, 
who  knows  how  many  missed 
classes  and  exams  I’d  be  facing. 

Seriously,  though,  it  has  been 
a  fun  trip  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
going.  PNC  is  approaching  a 
new  era  of  extreme  changes  that 
will  impact  students  dramatical¬ 
ly  and  improve  their  education¬ 
al,  as  well  as  social,  experiences 
here.  New  degrees,  new  hous¬ 
ing  for  students,  and  a  new 
strategic  plan  will  all  provide  a 


more  traditional  college  experi¬ 
ence  for  PNC  students. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  time  I 
have  spent  here  at  PNC  and  the 
education  I  have  received  from 
the  portion  of  professors  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  know¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  professors.  I  think  my 
very  first  class  during  my  very 
first  semester  was  with  Dr. 
Frederick  Patten  in  Sociology. 
After  learning  so  much  in  that 
first  course,  I  decided  to  take 
every  course  with  Dr.  Patten 
that  I  could,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  English  major  and  have 
no  requirement  to  take  those 
courses.  I  have  never  regretted 
using  a  good-sized  portion  of 
my  elective  credits  to  attend 
these  classes.  Dr.  Patten  is  a 
great  attribute  to  this  campus 
and  I  recommend  that  if  given 
the  opportunity,  everyone 
should  make  the  effort  to  take  at 
least  one  course  with  Dr.  Patten. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Dr. 
Susan  Hillabold  in  the  Letters  & 
Languages  department  for  the 
effort  she  has  made  to  meticu¬ 
lously  provide  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  possible  to  each  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
job  she  has  done  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  adviser.  Her  effort  to 


actively  involve  the  entire  cam¬ 
pus  is  also  commendable. 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler  in  the 
Letters  &  Languages  depart¬ 
ment  deserves  mention  as  well. 
Always  unique,  always  insight¬ 
ful,  Dr.  Buckler’s  classes  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  assist  me  in 
learning  to  analyze  things  and 
put  them  in  different  perspec¬ 
tives. 


THE  BULLSEYE 


There  are  many  other  professors 
who  I  believe  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  but  in  the  interest  of 
time  and  space,  I  have  limited 
my  thanks  to  those  who  I  have 
had  several  classes  with  over  the 
course  of  my  academic  career  at 
PNC.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
mention  Professor  Dan 
Rudledge,  from  the  Business 
section.  Though  this  semester 
was  my  first  experience  with 
Professor  Rutledge,  I  have 


learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
field  of  marketing  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  great  effort  that  he  puts 
into  preparing  for  each  lecture. 

Of  course  I  could  never  fin¬ 
ish  this  piece  of  writing  without 
mentioning  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  newspaper  staff.  I 
have  been  on  the  staff  now  for 
three  years:  starting  off  as  a 
work  study,  than  moving  on  to 
Assistant  Editor,  and  finally  get¬ 
ting  to  try  my  hand  out  at  the 
Editor  in  Chief  position.  In 
these  three  years,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  sever¬ 
al  great  people.  I  would  first 
like  to  mention  Kristi  Brosmer 
because,  without  her  help,  this 
paper  would  never  be  anywhere 
near  what  it  is  today.  As  Editor 
in  Chief  for  three  years  and 
now  as  Features  Editor  Kristi 
has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of 
her  time  and  energy  to  keep 
this  newspaper  from  going 
down  the  drain.  Her  knowledge 
and  experience  with  the  news¬ 
paper  has  made  the  Spectator 
what  it  is  today,  compared  to  the 
antiquated  group  of  pages  it 
once  was.  Also,  her  ability  to 
pass  on  her  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  has 

enabled  the  Spectator 
to  continue  function¬ 
ing  for  years  to  come. 

Speaking  of  years 


to  come,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  introduce  nexi 
year’s  Editor  in  Chief  and 
Assistant  Editors.  Darren, 
Young  has  been  Assistant  Editor 
for  the  Spectator  this  year  anc 
will  take  over  as  Editor  in  Chief 
next  year.  His  work  on  the  Arts 
&  Entertainment  pages  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  of  great 
value  for  the  newspaper.  I 
believe  he  will  bring  to  the  posi 
tion  a  flair  for  creativity  that 
will  make  the  paper  a  more 
interesting  source  of  informa 
tion. 

Ted  Noonan  joined  the  staff 
this  year  as  Sports  Editor  and. 
brought  with  him  a  knowledge 
of  sports  and  the  campus  envi¬ 
ronment  that  I  have  never  before 
seen  in  a  first  year  staff  member 
Ted  will  provide  solid  writing 
and  background  knowledge  foi 
his  own  stories  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  pass  that  knowledge 
on  to  newer  staff  members. 

So  without  further  pestering 
I  will  leave  the  Spectator  in 
capable  hands  and  wish  Danen  and 
Ted  the  best  of  luck.  And  remember 
you  guys,  if  you  ever  need  any  help 
lose  my  number  (just  kidding). 


Response 


FYI... 


♦Open  7  days  week 

♦Full  and  part  time  flight  instructors 

*available  to  help  with  your  scheduling 

needs 

♦Our  instructors  have  diverse  backgrounds 
and  certificate/ratings 
*A11  airplane  ratings  able  to  be 
sought  by  our  students 


♦Private 

instrument 

♦Commercial 

♦Certified  Flight  Instructor 
♦Certified  Instrument  Flight  Instructor 
♦Multi-engine 


Schedule  your  half-hour  introductory 
lesson  today  for  only  $49! 


Eagle  Aircraft 


Porter  Co.  Airport 
4001  Murvhill  Road 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383 


(219)  464-0132 
Fax:  (219 >-465- 1 29 1 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Editor: 


Where  did  you  get  the  statis¬ 
tic  quoted  on  page  one  of  the 
March  27  issue?  If  25  per¬ 
cent  of  women  are  raped 
every  year,  there  is  a  68  per¬ 
cent  probability  that  a 
woman  will  be  raped  during 
a  4-year  college  career.  If  I 
send  all  four  of  my  daughters 
(yes,  four)  to  college,  the 
odds  approach  99%  that  at 
least  one  rape  will  happen  in 
my  family.  I  find  that  hard  to 
believe. 


found  that  during  the  six- 
month  reference  period,  2.8 
percent  of  the  college 
women  sampled  reported 
experiencing  a  completed  or 
an  attempted  rape.” 
Assuming  this  sample  to  be 
representative,  and  lumping 
attempted  rape  in  with  com¬ 
pleted  rape,  you’re  still 
under  six  percent  per  year. 


I  found  the  following  on  the 
web  site  of  the  National 
Center  For  Victims  Of  Crime 
(ncvc.org)  today:  “A  nation¬ 
al  survey  of  college  women 


Hmmm,  if  you  figure  that 
about  half  of  that  2.8% 
applies  to  completed 
rape,  that’s  pretty  close  to 
2.5%  per  year,  which  is 
one  in  40  ...  did  you 
maybe  drop  a  decimal 
point? 


Richard  Bohan 


No  decimal  point  was  dropped  concerning 
the  statistics  from  the  March  article. 
“Founding  Mothers  and  New 
Foundations.”  We  understand  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  see  a  statistic  indicating  1  out 
of  every  4  college  women  is  raped  every 
year. 

However,  the  National  Victim  Center 
uses  phone  surveys  and  face  to  face  inter¬ 
views.  With  every  study  using  humans, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  margin  of  error. 
Even  the  National  Center  for  Victims  of 
Crime  states  they  have  a  large  margin  of 
error  because  they  base  their  studies  on 
reported  crime.  The  National  Victim 
Center  is  credible  because  it  reviews  all 
cases  of  violence,  and  interviews  in  such  a| 
way  that  confidentiality  is  not  breached. 

As  sad  and  heart  breaking  as  it  is.  the 
statistic  is  an  estimate  closer  to  the  truth 
than  the  one  offered  from  the  National 
Center  for  Victims  of  Crime.  I  would  a  1  so| 
say  other  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account,  such  as  region,  type  of  school, 
etc.  As  averages  go,  there  probably  is  a 
68%  chance  a  woman  will  be  raped  in  her 
college  career.  — Kristi  Brosmer 
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Life  is  filled  with  CHOICES 


CHOOSE  LIFE 


For  free,  confidential  pregnancy  counseling 
and  adoption  information,  call  * #  p 

I  -2 19-864-0800  °r 
I  - 800-BETH  AN  Y  Betkm) 

,  CHRISTIAN,! SERVICES  / 

24  hours  a  day/7  days  a  week  www.bethany.org 
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First  Response: 


Do  you  think  having student 
housing  on  the  PNC  campus 


is  a  good  idea?  Why  or  Why  not? 


"No,  because  the 
tuition  would  go  up." 


"I  really  do. 

It  would  i 
bring  more 
student  life 
here. 

People  go 
away  to 
college  to 
get  away 
from  par¬ 
ents  and 

when  you  come  here  you're  still 
stuck  at  home." 


Colleen  Kidwell, 
Sophomore 


"I  am  divided 
because  it 
would  probably 
off  set  the  com¬ 
munity.  People 
outside  of  the 
community 
would  benefit, 
but  I  like  it  the 
way  it  is." 


5*  • 

Lyman  Bond,  Sophomore 


Heather  Ahlders, 
Sophomore 


Justin  Nutter, 
Sophomore 


■■■■■■■■■ 

"It  would  enhance  Jo  Ellen  Baadsgaard, 
student  curricu-  Sophomore 

keep  up  the  qual-  „  ^ 


,  ,■*£!> 


"Yes,  it  would  be 
good  for  people  who 
drive  a  long  ways,  1 
it’s  a  minus  too.  It 
enhance 

tuition." 


ity  of  the  profes¬ 
sors,  but  it  would 
take  away  from 
the  small  commu¬ 
nity  atmosphere." 


M  would 
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LA-PORTER 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 


Faculty,  Staff,  &  Students  - 


You  can  Join  our  Credit  Union t 


We  offer  our  members  from  Purdue  University  North  Central  convenience  and  savings  with: 


Uu  our 

Purdue  Office 

(No  CaU  Tranaactioai) 
Opta  Wt^Midayi 
•  a.m.  -  3  ,.m. 

Visit  Oar  afllc* 

Noar  Cafatarla, 
by  StaOy  Araa 


♦  FREE  Checking  with  Check  Card 

♦  Online  Banking  at  www.la*porter. 

♦  FREE  ATM 

♦  Financial  Planning 
\+  Great  Rates  on  Loans  A  Savings: 

New  Auto  Loans  with  rates  as  low  as 


com 


5.79%apr 


Toll  Pro#:  1-800-276-6161 
Aftor-Houra  Loon  Lino:  1-877-312-9194 
Valparaiso:  484-1962  ♦  Volporolso  Uni  vara  Ity:  462-7905 
LoPorto:  324-4339  *  Michigan  City:  679-6161 


Why  use 
a  credit 
union?  We 
have  all  the 
services  but 


more 
benefits! 
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What’s  So  Civil  About  War  Anyway 


by  Jeremy  Noel 
Staff  Writer 

With  the  constant  nagging  fear 
of  heavy-handed  terrorist  attacks 
lurking  over  the  horizon,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  heavy-handed  govern¬ 
ment  response  trails  close  behind. 
The  inky  shadows  of  a  shadow 
government  loom  over  the  entire 
nation,  causing  alarm  in  some  and 
eliciting  approval  from  others.  To 
shine  light  into  the  murky  waters 
of  civil  liberties  in  the  post-9/11 
world,  the  League  of  Woman 
Voters,  PNC,  and  15  other  local 
and  state  organizations  are  pre¬ 
senting  “Civil  Liberties  in  the 
Shadow  of  War”  on  April  27. 

Remaining  objective  to  the 


issue  of  civil  liberties  by  present¬ 
ing  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
current  issue,  La  Porte  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  William  J. 
Boklund  will  be  the  featured  pre¬ 
senter.  He  will  examine  both  sides 
of  the  argument  and  discuss  the 
legal  issues  involved  in  limiting 
civil  liberties. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  sponsored  two  other  Judge 
Boklund  presentations:  one  on  the 
electoral  college  and  one  on  cam¬ 
paign  finance  reform.  He  has  pre¬ 
viously  taught  courses  on  civil 
rights  at  PNC. 

This  third  League  of  Women 
Voters/Judge  Boklund  presenta¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  timelier: 
the  threat  of  another  terrorist 


attack  and  further  civil  liberty 
issues  being  raised  is  a  con¬ 
stant  concern  for  lawyers, 
politicians,  and  Americans. 
Judge  Boklund  clears  up  the 
haze  surrounding  constitution¬ 
al  issues  in  the  post  9/11 
world. 

The  presentation,  sched¬ 
uled  for  noon  on  April  27  at 
PNC,  will  cost  $10  for  non¬ 
students  and  $2  for  students. 
The  registration  deadline  is 
April  20.  To  register  for  the 
presentation,  send  a  check  for 
the  ticket  amount  to: 

League  of  Women  Voters  of 
LaPorte  County 
3739  Lexington  Rd 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 


Student 

Government 

Elections 


Culture  Continued  to  be 
Brought  to  PNC 


by  Lynell  Cooper 
Staff  writer 

The  Ethnic  Film  Festival 
starts  on  Saturday,  May  4,  fea¬ 
turing  the  film  “Left 
Luggage,”  which  will  begin 
7:30  p.m.  The  second  film 
“Mi  Familia”  starts  at  2  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  May  5.  The  festi¬ 
val  will  be  held  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
Of  course,  refreshments  will 
be  provided. 

The  Film  Festival  is  part 
of  the  Odyssey  2002  Series 
Event.  The  Odyssey  brings 
art  and  culture  to  the  PNC 
campus  since  the  series 


began.  Starting  with  a 
sculpture  show  in  Oct. 
of  2001,  PNC  has  had 
guest  speakers  such  as, 
artist  and  horticultural- 
ist  Chapman  Kelley, 
artist  and  sculptor  Ted 
Sitting  Crow  Garner, 
writer  Carolyn  Armenta 
Davis,  and  sculptor 
Christine  Rojek.  The 
comptemporary  Irish 
music  group,  New 
Element,  performed  a 
show  back  in  March. 

Any  one  who  would 
like  further  information 
can  contact  Debbie 
Neilsen  at  ext.  5332. 


by  Chris  Baros 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  Student  Government 
elections  to  fill  representative 
positions  for  the  2002-2003 
academic  year  started  Monday, 
April  22  and  will  end  Friday, 


April  26.  Booths  will  be  set  up 
in  the  Cafeteria  during  these 
days  for  students  to  vote. 

Ballots  will  contain  the 
names  of  eleven  candidates.  Of 
the  eleven  candidates,  ten  of 
them  will  be  elected  into  office. 

Pictured  below  are  ten  of  the 


eleven  candidates  running  for 
election,  as  well  as  their  -rea¬ 
sons  for  running  and  some 
basic  information  on  their 
experience  and  goals. 

Theresa  Hannan  is  also 
running  for  election  but  was 
not  available  for  questions 


or  a  photograph. 

For  more  information 
on  the  candidates  or  the 
Student  Government, 
contact  the  Student 
Government  office  in 
LSF  069  or  ext.  at 
5330. 
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Bruce  Lee  has  served  PNC’s 
Student  Government  this  year  as 
a  representative.  He  would  like 
to  represent  Student 

Government  because,  “I  am 
looking  forward  to  making 
changes  on  campus.”  He 
wants  to  see  expanded  activ¬ 
ities  available  for  students  as 
well  as  more  student 
involvement.  As  for  the 
future  of  the  PNC  campus,  Lee 
says,  “I  see  a  lot  of  growth 
taking  place.  With  this 
growth,  I  see  a  new  sense  of 
community  on  campus.” 


Michelle  Boardman  is  a  Writing 
Center  tutor,  member  of  the 
Diversity  Committee,  volunteer 
for  the  Toys  For  Tots  program,  as 
well  as  a  tutor  for  Student 
Support  Services.  Boardman 
says  she  wants  to  run  for  Student 
Government  Representative 
because,  “It’s  my  senior  year,  I 
want  to  make  the  most  of  it  and 
do  the  best  I  can.”  Regarding 
the  future  of  PNC,  she  states, 
“I  see  it  updating  itself  in 
comfort  and  technology  as 
well  as  accommodating  the 
students  more.” 


Jayne  Bates  hopes  to 
bring  her  life  experience 
to  the  students  of  PNC  as 
Student  Government 

Representative. 
According  to  Bates,  stu¬ 
dents  should  consider 
electing  her  because,  “I 
have  the  ability  to  see 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  I 
will  make  no  promises 
except  to  do  my  best  for 
the  school,  students,  and 
campus.”  She  sees  a 
great  deal  of  growth  in 
PNC’s  future. 


Katy  Callan  was  a 
liaison  for  the 
W.I.C.  program  in 
Sacramento,  CA 
and  believes  that 
as  a  result,  she 
works  well  with 
people.  She  says 
she  should  be  a 
Student 
Government 
Representative 
because,  “I  am  not 
afraid  to  challenge 
anything 
respectfully. 


Phillip  Hathaway  feels  he  can 
better  serve  Student 
Government  because,  “I  feel 
dealing  with  people  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair  helps  me  get  more  interac¬ 
tion  with  people.”  He  would 
like  to  be  a  representative 
because,  “I  feel  that  there  needs 
to  be  some  improvement  in  com¬ 
munications  between  all  students.” 
As  for  the  future  of  PNC,  “I  see  PNC 
as  growing  ...hopefully  attracting 
more  students  as  well  as  seeking 
more  students  here  instead  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  other  schools  for  bache¬ 
lor  degrees.” 


As  a  Student  Government 
encumbant,  Marsha 

Buckingham  feels  that  her 
previous  experience  as  a 
representative  will  aid  her 
if  elected  next  year.  She 
went  on  to  say.  Being 
self-employed  for  15  years 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  disci¬ 
pline.”  According  to 

Buckingman,  “I  see  Purdue 
North  Central  continuing 
to  make  history.” 


Kimberly  Hayes  is  a  tutor,  mem¬ 
ber  of  SCA,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  newly  formed 
Multicultural  Society.  She  spent 
her  freshman  year  at  Arizona 
State  involved  in  the  Theatre 
Program,  and  says  that  this  will 
serve  her  as  a  representative 
because,  “I  am  used  to  crowds.” 
When  asked  about  the  future  of 
PNC,  Hayes  stated,  “I  would  like  to 
see  more  development  of  degree  pro¬ 
grams  and  more  full-time  faculty. 


Roscoe  Hoffman  wants  to 
be  a  Student  Government 
Representative,  “For  the 
bettering  of  the  campus 
and  the  bettering  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.”  He  states  that  as  a 
Communications  major,  he 
will  have  the  ability  to 
communicate  his  ideas  and 
concerns  well  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative. 


Tiffany  Owens  is  currently 
Student  Government 

President.  According  to 
Owens,  “I’ve  been  part  of 
the  Student  Government 
for  three  years.  I’ve 
enjoyed  it  greatly  and 
have  learned  a  tremendous 
amount  of  information. 
She  says  she  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  watching  new  rep¬ 
resentatives  grow  into  the 
position. 


Diana  Klecka  will  be  running 
for  Student  Government 
Representative  as  a  new 
comer.  According  to  Kleck, 
“I’ve  been  at  Purdue  for  a  little 
over  a  year  and  I  love  this 
school.  It  has  given  me  so 
much,  I  just  wanted  to  give 
back.”  For  PNC’s  future,  she 
would  like  to  see  more  student 
involvement,  student  housing, 
a  larger  cafeteria,  and  she  also 
hopes  for  more  volunteers 
from  PNC  for  the  community. 
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Comics 


DITHERED  TWITS  by  Stan  Waling 


Once  again,  the  annual  Cork  Screw  Hill 
soapbox  derby  ended  in  a  winless  tie. 


A  FULL  HEAD 
OF  HAIR. 


TALENTED. 


DITHERED  TW  YTS  by  Stan  Waling 


STAINED  GLASS 


The  deft,  numb  and  blind  mouse 
sure  slayed  the  mean  farm  ma. 
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PNC  club  gets  all  medieval  on  your  arse 
Club  Focus  -  The  Society  for  Creative  Anacrchronism 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

Hear  ye,  hear  ye...  all  ye  love¬ 
ly,  fair  maidens  and  brave,  gal¬ 
lant  lads  -  the  PNC  chapter  of  the 
Society  for 

Creative 
Anachronism,  also 
known  affection¬ 
ately  as  PNC’s 
“fight  club,”  is 
looking  for  a  few 
noble  folks  who 
are  interested  in 
the  art  of  Medieval 
re-creationism 
and/or  learning  the 
finer  “points”  of 
fencing  and 

sword-play. 

S.C.A.  members 
hold  fencing  and  medieval  com¬ 
bat  demonstrations  and  dress  in 


period  garb  throughout  the  year 
on  the  campus.  They  also  take 
part  in  annual  national  S.C.A. 
events  and  gatherings,  which  are 
held  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  several  events  that  take  place 


in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan  alone. 


and 


According  to  the  group’s  offi¬ 
cial  website,  “The  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  SCA  is  the  study  and 
recreation  of  the  European 
Middle  Ages,  its  crafts,  sciences, 
arts,  traditions,  literature,  etc. 

The  SCA  ‘period’ 
is  defined  to  be 
Western 
Civilization  before 
1600  AD,  concen¬ 
trating  on  the 
Western  European 
High  Middle  Ages. 
Under  the  (patron¬ 
age)  of  the  SCA, 
we  study  dance, 
calligraphy,  mar¬ 
tial  arts,  cooking, 
metalwork,  stained 
glass,  costuming 
and  literature.  If 
they  did  it,  somebody  in  the  SCA 
does  it  (except  die  of  the 


Plague).” 

So,  if  wearing  period  Middle 
Age  costumes  and  jabbing  at 
people  with  big,  pointy  bits  of 
steel  is,  as  Austin  Powers  would 
say,  “your  bag,  baby,”  -  check 
out  the  PNC  chapter  of  the 
Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism,  and  take  a  step 
back  into  history. 

SCA  members  meet  on  most 


Wednesdays  to  practice  fencing 
techniques,  and  members  can 
usually  be  contacted  in  the 
group’s  club  office  (LSF  base¬ 
ment  55)  at  various  times  of  the 
school  day.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  group  and  participa¬ 
tion,  contact  S.C.A.  president 
Nick  Tockert.  You  can  also  visit 
the  S.C.A.  home  page  at 
www.sca.org 


Taking  Back  the  Night 


by  Kristi  Brosmer 
Features  Editor 

It  is  unfortunate  to  think  of  the 
many  women  raped  in  our  country 
every  day.  It  is  easy  to  deny  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  but  when  one  recounts  an 
individual  story  it  is  even  more  pow- 


Stepping  Stone  Shelter  for  Women,  Inc.  was  one  of  three 
local  organizations  providing  information  to  those  attending 
Take  Back  the  Night.  (Spectator  Photo/Knsti  Brosmer) 


Three  students  spoke  of  their  own 
experiences  of  rape  and  molestation. 

Informational  tables  providing 
materials  from  various  local  organi¬ 
zations  including.  The  Amargi 
Center  (Valparaiso),  The  Caring 
Place,  Inc.  (Valparaiso),  and 
Stepping  Stones  Shelter  for  Women, 
Inc. 
(Michigan 
City). 
Such  infor- 
m  a  t  i  o  n 
covered 
topics  from 
Domestic 
Violence  to 
Date  Rape, 
from  Incest 
to  Marital 
Rape.  A 
representa¬ 
tive  from 
each  group 
also  spoke 
to  the  audi¬ 
ence  about 
rape  and 
sexual 
assault. 

The  event 
demon- 


erful.  The  Rape,  Assault,  and  Incest 
National  Network  reports,  “Every 
two  minutes  someone  is  raped,  or 
sexually  abused,  or  assaulted.  Only 
32%  of  these  above  crimes  are 
reported  to  the  police.”  The  United 
States,  in  fact,  has  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  rapes  per  capita  than  any  other 
industrialized  country,  including 
Canada,  Australia,  and  European 
countries. 

Many  college  women  have  expe¬ 
rienced  some  kind  of  rape  or  sexual 
assault  during  their  life  time.  Take 
Back  the  Night,  sponsored  by  the 
PNC  Women’s  Programming 
Committee  and  chaired  by  Prof.  Beth 
Rudnick,  BLS  advisor  and  social  sci¬ 
ences  professor,  attempted  to  break 
the  silence  on  the  PNC  campus. 


strates  the  tenacity  of  the  human 
spirit.  Not  only  is  rape  itself  devas¬ 
tating,  but  surely,  reliving  and 
retelling  an  account  of  the  event 
would  be  as  horrific.  The  women 
who  participated  should  be  applaud 
ed  for  sharing  such  a  very  personal 
experience.  Those  who  attended 
surely  took  away  something  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  presentation. 

“The  courage  of  the  speak 
ers  was  nothing  short  of  beautiful. 
The  experience  will  impact  me  per¬ 
manently,”  said  Rudnick. 

About  thirty  individuals 
attended,  most  of  whom  were 
students  or  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Unfortunately  few  staff 
and  faculty  were  present  for  the 
event. 


Dancing  the  Night  Away 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

On  Friday,  April  5,  PNC 
welcomed  back  its  student 
dances  with  “A  Starry  Night.” 
The  Chancellor’s  Leadership 
group  sponsored  the  dance 
with  help  from  Student 
Government. 

Set  in  one  of  Strongbow’s 
banquet  rooms,  the  room 
proved  to  be  too  small  for  the 
attendance.  Approximately 
150  people  showed  up,  and 
the  over¬ 
all  vibe  of 
the  dance 
was  posi- 
t  i  v  e  . 

People 
wandered 
from 
table  to 
table 
socializ¬ 
ing  after 
they  had 
had  their 
pictures 
taken  and 
the  whole 
attitude 
was  care¬ 
free  and 
happy. 

The  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group  had  a  very 
limited  amount  of  funds  to 
work  with,  but  with  the 
money  they  had,  they  did  a 
nice  job  with  the  decorations. 
As  the  couples  walked  in, 
there  was  white  archway  cov¬ 
ered  in  little  white  lights  and 
blue  gauze  to  give  it  a  roman¬ 
tic  feel.  The  tables  had  moon 
centerpieces  that  were  light¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  confetti- 
sprinkled  tablecloth.  Above 
the  dance  floor  was  more 
gauze  wrapped  in  white  lights 


streamed  out  in  five  different 
directions. 

The  food  was  good  but  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  I  was  expect¬ 
ing.  I  thought  we  were  going 
to  be  served  a  meal,  but  what 
was  actually  served  was  fin¬ 
ger  foods.  There  were  some 
little  sandwiches  on  mini 
croissants,  a  vegetable  platter, 
cheese  and  crackers,  and  a 
couple  of  hot  appetizers.  One 
draw  back  with  the  dinner 
was  the  price  of  drinks.  The 
drinks  were  overpriced  and 


enough.  The  dj  was  set  up  on 
one  side  of  the  floor,  and  the 
photographer  had  his  equip¬ 
ment  set  up  partially  on  the 
other  side  of  the  floor.  With 
the  amount  of  people  on  the 
floor  at  all  times,  especially 
during  the  slow  songs,  the 
space  became  cramped. 

Overall,  the  dance  was 
a  success.  When  various 
attendees  were  asked  how 
they  felt  about  it,  they 
said  they  were  enjoying  it, 
having  a  good  time,  liked 


the  bartenders  did  not  know 
how  to  make  popular  some 
drinks. 

When  people  were  not  eat¬ 
ing  the  appetizers,  they  were 
having  fun  on  the  dance  floor. 
The  dance  floor  was  con¬ 
stantly  full  with  merry  revel¬ 
ers,  and  the  music  was 
decent.  If  one  loves  theme 
music,  by  that  I  mean  a  block 
of  80’s  music  followed  by 
nonstop  soundtrack  music, 
then  one  would  definitely  be 
happy  there.  If  there  was  one 
complaint  about  the  dance 
floor,  it  was  just  not  big 


how  it  was  set  up  and 
where  it  was,  and  thought 
that  is  was  successful.  My 
suggestion  for  the  next 
dance:  make  it  a  formal 
dance  so  those  of  us  who 
did  choose  to  wear  semi- 
formal  attire  will  not  feel 
out  of  place.  The  majority 
of  the  guests  were  dressed 
up  in  various  styles  of 
prom  dresses  and  done  up 
hair  for  the  women,  and  the 
men  looked  very  nice  in  their 
suits.  But  next  time,  make  it 
all  formal  so  everyone  knows 
how  to  dress. 
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Sports 


Panther  Softball  Starts  With  a  Roar 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

The  PNC  Women’s  Panther 
softball  team  has  hit  the  ground 
running,  sprinting  to  a  4-2  record 
in  their  first  three  doubleheaders 
against  Kankakee  Community 
College  and  Mt.  Mary’s. 

The  opening  doubleheader 
against  KCC,  who  is  ranked  No. 
1  in  the  NJCAA  and  is  a  perenni¬ 
al  softball  powerhouse,  did  not 
quite  go  as  PNC  had  wished,  los¬ 
ing  8- 1  in  the  first  game,  and 
losing  19-1  in  the  second. 

But  still,  that  was  the 
first  time  the  softball 
team  took  the  field, 
and  they  were  com¬ 
petitive  against  a 
highly  talented,  well- 
rooted  program. 

Coach  Gil  Arzola 
knew  this  was  nearly  an 
insurmountable  challenge  for  the 
Panthers,  so  the  coaching  staff 
prepped  the  team  before  they 
took  the  field.  “We  explained  to 
them  that  KCC  was  ranked  first 
in  their  respective  organization 
(NJCAA). ..we  asked  them  to 
stay  positive,  to  enjoy  playing 
and  to  give  us  their  best.  I  think 
they  did  all  of  that.  We  came  out 
of  those  games  with  a  promise  to 
improve,”  stated  Arzola. 

KCC  had  already  played  a 


decent  amount  of  games  before 
the  two  teams  clashed.  Those 
were  the  first  games  the  Lady 
Panthers  suited  up  for,  so  they 
were  a  little  jittery,  and  they  did 
not  hit  well  enough  to  win. 

“Although  we  got  beat  up  by 
KCC,  there  are  teams  we  can 
dominate,”  noted  Arzola  about 
the  teams  two  doubleheader 
sweep  of  Mt.  Mary’s.  After  the 
KCC  series,  the  Lady  Panthers 
went  to  Milwaukee  to  play  Mt. 


Mary’s,  and 
dominate  they  did. 

PNC  won  19-1  in  the  first 
game  and  24-5  in  the  second. 
The  offense  broke  out  and  scored 
43  runs  in  the  two  game  series  on 
Saturday.  On  Sunday  the  Lady 
Panthers  were  supposed  to  play  a 
doubleheader  against  Marquette 
University,  but  it  was  postponed. 

Monday,  April  15,  was  the 
first  home  game  for  the  Lady 


Panthers.  A  beautiful  after- 
noon  in  Michigan  City’s  H, 
Patriot  Park  turned  into 
another  trouncing  of  Mt. 
Mary’s  for  PNC.  PNC  swept 
the  doubleheader  again  by 
scores  of  16-3  and  21-3. 

The  Lady  Panthers  put  the 
game  out  of  reach  with  a 
seven  run  first  inning. 
JoAnn  Marinkovich  went  4 
for  4,  scored  four  runs,  and 
hit  her  second  homerun  of 
the  season.  Every  starter 
scored  for  the  Lady  Panthers 
as  pitcher  Tiffany  Young 
won  the  game. 

The  second  game  didn’t 
start  out  as  quickly  for  the 
Panthers,  as  Mt.  Mary’s 
took  a  3-1  lead  into  the 
ft  fourth  inning.  But  the 
fourth  inning  was  a  new  ball 
game  for  PNC,  as  the  team  bat¬ 
ted  around  and  scored  nine  runs. 
Amanda  Mitchell  was  a  big  part 
of  the  charge,  going  3  for  4,  and 
scoring  three  times. 

While  swamping  Mt.  Mary’s 
in  four  games  may  be  good  for 
the  team’s  moral  and  statistics, 
new  blood  to  play  could  be  more 
beneficial  for  the  team’s 
progress.  As  Arzola  noted, 
“Beating  someone  so  badly  and 
playing  them  four  times  I  don’t 
think  is  good.  The  schedule 
wasn’t  designed  that  way... I 


would  have  preferred  to  have 
played  those  two  schools 
(Calumet  College  and  Marquette 
University)  and  then  played  Mt. 
Mary’s  again.  I  don’t  think  it 
hurts  us  necessarily  but  it  doesn’t 
help.” 

Whoever  they  play,  they  com¬ 
pete,  and  that  is  the  sign  of  an 
improving  program.  A  4-2 
record  for  any  team  in  its  inau¬ 
gural  season  is  good,  but  the 
Lady  Panthers  are  continuing  to 
progress  as  the  team  gets  used  to 
playing  with  each  other.  “We  are 
starting  to  mold  better.. .start(ing) 
to  play  as  a  team,”  stated 
Marinkovich. 

With  the  team  coming  togeth¬ 
er  and  getting  used  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,  their  play  on  the  field  is  start¬ 


ing  to  heat  up.  All  aspects  of 
their  play  has  improved  since  the 
start  of  practice,  and  Arzola  sees 
it  continuing,  “We  will  continue 
to  improve.” 

With  games  against 
Ancilla  College  and  Goshen 
College  on  the  horizon,  the 
team  will  be  able  to  flex  their 
muscle  and  show  that,  even 
though  we  are  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  we  can  and  will  win. 

They  will  be  competitive,  and 
they  will  win.  So  pay  attention 
to  this  team,  because  you  will  be 
hearing  much  more  about  them 
in  the  next  year.  As  Arzola  said, 
“PNC  can  be  proud  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  them  (the  Lady 
Panthers).” 

Yes  we  can. 


- - - 

Baseball  Season  Hits  Huge  Snag,  Still  Rolls  On 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Sports  Editor 

Looking  at  Hicks  Field  thirty 
minutes  before  any  game,  espe¬ 
cially  a  game  against  NAIA 
powerhouse  Olivet-Nazarene, 
you  would  normally  see  our 
beautifully  manicured,  impres¬ 
sively  picturesque  field,  spotted 
with  student-athletes  preparing 
to  represent  their  respective 
schools  in  the  intercollegiate 
sport  and  pastime,  baseball. 

April  15,  2002  was  no  such 
day  for  Hicks  Field  or  the  PNC 
Baseball  program. 

An  empty  parking  lot,  empty 
dugouts,  and  empty  bleachers  is 
all  that  greeted  me  as  I  went  to 
speak  with  the  baseball  team’s 
coach,  Ryan  Brown. 

Brown  informed  me  that  the 
day’s  game  against  Olivet- 
Nazarene  had  been  cancelled. 
This  was  the  first  game  that  had 
to  be  cancelled  (save  weather 
cancellations)  in  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  in  18  years. 

The  nastiest  aspect  of  the 
team  forfeiting  against  Olivet- 
Nazarene  is  that  it  throws  out 
CCAC  conference  play.  All 
team  statistics,  like  wins  and 
losses  are  taken  away.  Also,  the 
CCAC  tournament,  as  well  as 
individual  accolades  (like  All- 
Conference  recognition)  is  out 
the  door. 

As  far  as  the  conference  goes, 


the  reputation  of  the  baseball 
program  here  at  PNC  has  been 
damaged.  While  other  coaches 
in  the  CCAC  understand  PNC’s 
position,  they  have  to 
watch  out  for  their 
own  program’s  well 
being. 

Opposing  teams 
also  have  the  choice  of 
whether  to  play  PNC 
or  not.  Before  the 
baseball  team  forfeited 
against  Olivet- 

Nazarene,  all  confer¬ 
ence  games  had  to  be 
played;  now  the  games 
against  PNC  are 
optional  because  of 
PNC’s  present  status. 

This  has  been  devas¬ 
tating  to  the  players. 

Senior  Steve  Wishnevski  stat¬ 
ed  he  was  “very  disappointed 
because  of  all  the  hard  work  we 
put  in. ..We  can’t  make  All- 
Conference,  the  conference  tour¬ 
nament.. .we’re  just  playing  for 
nothing.” 

Talking  to  Wishnevski,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  a  little 
aggravated  by  the  whole  forfeit¬ 
ing  ordeal.  He  said  that  there 
wasn’t  much  motivation  to  play 
anymore  and  that  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  the  members  of  the  team 
have  gone  for  naught.  Still,  he 
said  that  the  team  would  not  fall 
apart. 

“Things  have  been  rough,” 
Brown  understated,  saying  the 


team  is  just  “running  on  guts.” 

Yes  they  are,  to  say  the  least. 
The  long  season,  combined  with 
the  very  limited  number  of  play¬ 


ers  on  the  roster,  has  ravaged  the 
health  of  the  team.  While  stay¬ 
ing  relatively  injury  free  for  the 
first  month  of  the  season,  the  last 
few  weeks  have  physically 
broke  the  team.  Hank  Curry, 
Seth  Keyser,  and  Richie 
Morgan,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
players  who  have  been  sidelined 
with  some  sort  of  injury 

As  Freshmen  Steve  Sanchez 
stated,  “It’s  hard  on  10  players  to 
play  15  games  in  a  row.”  The 
team  has  been  playing  with  11 
players  most  thi?  season  and 
that’s  just  simply  not  enough. 
This  takes  a  toll  on  the  whole 
team,  especially  in  the  pitching 
department  where  Brown  noted 


the  fact  that  they  “don't  have  any 
subs.” 

The  pitching  staff  really  only 
has  five  players  who  can  pitch 


on  a  constant  basis,  and  only 
three  of  them  have  prior  pitching 
experience.  Due  to  the  cold 
weather  we  experienced  in 
March,  and  all  the  cancellations 
that  were  the  result,  the  schedule 
in  April  really  took  the  team  by 
surprise. 

Being  ineligible  for  the 
CCAC  tournament  and  basically 
being  disqualified  from  the 
CCAC  could  really  hurt  the 
baseball  program,  both  in 
recruiting  and  reputation.  As 
many  as  seven  or  eight  of  the 
players  on  the  roster  came  to 
PNC  to  play  baseball,  so  this 
could  affect  future  recruits  and 
players  that  would  possibly  con¬ 


sider  PNC  home. 

The  worst  side  effect  of  this 
whole  fiasco  is  what  it  does  to 
the  players.  Most  of  the  fall  and 
all  of  the  spring  semester  has 
been  spent  practicing.  Instead  of 
being  rewarded  for  their  effort, 
they  seemingly  have  been  penal¬ 
ized. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  the 
program  had  much  community 
support,  but  they  do  not  receive 
nearly  as  much  credit  or  appreci¬ 
ation  as  they  deserve.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  here  at  PNC  do  not  even 
know  we  have  a  baseball  team, 
let  alone  know  that  the  program 
competes  on  the  NAIA  level. 

“I’m  upset  that.. .as  hard  as 
they’ve  worked,  I  wish  things 
could  have  worked  out  better  for 
them  (the  team),”  stated  Brown, 
but  it’s  “not  something  that 
could  be  helped.” 

That  maybe  true,  but  this  team 
did  play  over  30  games  this  sea¬ 
son  with  12  or  less  players, 
which  is  a  feat  in  itself.  They  are 
still  ready  to  play  out  the  rest  of 
their  schedule,  but  one  team. 
Trinity  International,  has  already 
decided  not  to  play  PNC.  More 
cancellations  are  not  expected, 
but  they  could  occur. 

Good  luck  in  finishing  the 
season  Panthers. 

Congratulations  on  giving  it 
your  best  this  year.  Thank 
you  for  representing  PNC 
with  class,  dignity,  and  max¬ 
imum  effort. 


Pafle  li 
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“Let  Freedom  Ring 


Lillian  Sherrod- Young  echoes  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
speech,  “I  Have  a  Dream.”  (Spectator  Photo/Darren  Young) 


by  Darren  Young 
Assistant  Editor 

The  spirit  of  the  American 
people  has  burned  for  centuries 
now  with  a  fire  proven  through¬ 
out  history  to  be  hard  to  quench. 
The  patriots  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  at 
Gettysburg,  American  Indian 
leaders  and  warriors  like  Sitting 
Bull,  Geronimo,  and  Crazy 
Horse,  the  countless  soldiers 
who  defended  the  nations 
abroad  in  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  African 
American  people  who  bravely 
and  courageously  fought  for 
their  rights  to  exist  as  equals 


with  all  citizens,  the  numerous 
women  who  fought  so  hard  for 
an  equal  voice  and  share  of  this 
nation,  and  those  who  valiantly 
lost  their  lives  in  the  aftermath 


of  the  September  1 1  terrorist 
attacks  all  prove  that  when  the 
chips  are  down,  America  always 
rallies  to  the  call. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Dr. 

Daniel  Padberg’s  oral  interpreta¬ 
tion  class  (Comm.  240)  gave  its 
annual  presentation  which,  this 
year,  celebrated  the  undeniable 
spirit  of  America  throughout  our 
young  nation’s  tumultuous  and 
tragic,  yet  inspiring  history.  The 
program,  entitled  “Let  Freedom 
Ring,”  was  scripted  and  directed 
by  Padberg,  with  musical  direc¬ 
tion  and  accompaniment  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  Students  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  class  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  were  Kim  Baum, 

Jamie  Casko,  Aaron  Flores, 


Suellen  Gesse,  Todd  Hough, 
Lynsey  Hurt,  J.P.  La  France, 
Frank  Montoleone,  Haskle 
Risner,  Jennifer  Rowan,  Lillian 
Sherrod- Young,  Jamie  Smith, 


Samantha  Sok,  James  Sullivan, 
Jason  Talley,  James  Turhune, 
and  Matt  Willingham. 

Refreshments  were  provided 
by  Chancellor  Dworkin,  and 
publicity  for  the  event  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Carol  Connelly  and 
Jean-Ann  Morton,  who  also  pre¬ 
pared  the  scripts. 

Material  for  the  script  was 
pulled  from  various  sources, 
people,  and  events  in  American 
history,  but  one  trait  they  all 
shared  was  that  each  piece  was 
generally  moving  in  one  way  or 
another,  whether  it  produced  a 
laugh  one  minute,  or  a  tear  the 
next.  Included  was  Katherine 
Lee  Bates’  ode  “America  the 
Beautiful,”  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg  Address,”  First  and 
Second  Inaugural  Addresses  and 
“Second  State  of  the  Union 
Address,”  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson’s  “Concord  Hymn,” 
Thomas  Jefferson’s 
“Declaration  of  Independence” 
and  Jay  Althouse’s  ‘preamble’ 
to  the  Constitution,  “We  the 
People,”  Daniel  Decatur 
Emmett’s  “Dixie”  and  Robert  E. 
Lee’s  “Farewell  to  the  Troops,” 
Julia  Ward  Howe’s  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  Sioux 
Nation  Chief  Red  Cloud’s  1870 
speech  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  Washington 
D.C.,  George  M.  Cohen’s  WWI 
anthem  “Over  There,”  WWI 
veteran  Alan  Seegar’s  “I  Have  a 
Rendezvous  with  Death,” 
Franklin  D.  Roosevlet’s  historic 
“Declaration  of  War”  speech 
given  in  December  of  1941,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bombing  of  Pearl 


Harbor,  Pete  Seegar’s  folk  stan¬ 
dard  “Where  Have  All  the 
Flowers  Gone?,”  Irving  Berlin’s 
“God  Bless  America,”  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King’s  landmark  “I  Have  a 
Dream”  speech,  George  W. 
Bush’s  national  address  follow¬ 
ing  the  September  1 1  tragedies, 
and,  of  course,  Francis  Scott 
Key’s  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

About  the  daunting  task  of 
compiling  all  of  these  famous 
works  into  one  cohesive  presen¬ 
tation,  Padberg  said,  “It  involves 
a  lot  of  research,  as  it  does  each 
year.  This  one  really  just  kind  of 
fell  into  place  once  we  had 
decided  to  take  the  historical 
attack,  and  follow  this  progres¬ 
sion  of  ‘letting  freedom  ring,’ 
from  our  very  earliest  times  of 
the  American  Revolution  right 
on  through  to  the  current  situa¬ 


tion  with  the  ‘War  on  Terrorism.’ 
(The  presentation)  was  just  a 
matter  of  doing  a  little  digging  to 
find  appropriate  quotes  and 
material  from  the  various  histor¬ 
ical  periods.” 

At  the  reception  following 
the  performance.  Dr.  Padberg 
commented  on  his  thoughts 
about  the  final  outcome  of  this 
year’s  oral  interpretation  presen¬ 
tation,  stating,  “I  thought  the 
students  did  an  excellent  job, 
(we  had)  a  good,  responsive 
audience,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  particular 
theme  we  chose  to  do  this  year. 

I  think  it’s  important  occasional¬ 
ly  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
privileges  we  have  as 
Americans,  and  I  think  the  spirit 
of  that  task  really  was  reflected 
by  the  wonderful  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  students.” 


Members  of  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg’s  Oral  Interpretation  class 
singing.  (Spectator  Photo/Darren  Young) 


Fare  Thee 

Looking  back  on  my  past  3- 
1/2  years  on  the  Spectator  staff,  I 
have  been  given  the  chance  to 
work  with  and  meet  some  truly 
wonderful  people.  I  met  my 
wife,  who  was  the  editor-in- 
chief  when  I  came  aboard,  as 
well  as  many  other  people  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  I  shall 
never  forget.  But,  like  the  title  of 
George  Harrison’s  first  post- 
Beatle  album  states,  “All  things 
must  pass.” 

One  of  these  aforementioned 
people  is  our  current  editor, 
Chris  Baros,  who  will  graduate 
this  May  and  forever  leave  this 
place  of  institutionalized  higher 
learning.  Chris  has  been  many 
things  to  many  people,  but  to  the 
Spectator  he  has  been  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  (although  often  worn  out) 
leader,  an  infinitely  patient  boss, 
a  part-time  babysitter,  a  clean-up 
man,  and,  most  importantly,  a 
valued  and  trusted  friend.  When 
the  chips  have  been  down,  which 
has  been  the  case  many  times 
this  year,  Chris’  patience,  laid- 
back  demeanor,  and  collected 
head  have  always  prevailed  and 
helped  us  produce  the  best  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  we  could 
muster. 

Chris  has  always  taken  an 
active  role  and  shown  genuine 
interest  in  the  rights  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  PNC  student  body. 


Well  Chris 

and  the  policies  and  procedures 
on  campus  -  whether  good  or 
questionable  -  that 
affects  them  and  the 
school  as  a  whole.  He 
has  often  times,  as 
Kristi  Brosmer  before 
him,  put  his  butt  on  the 
line  to  speak  his  two 
cents  in  these  pages  on 
such  issues  that  affect  as, 
the  students. 

Chris,  as  your  “Jedi” 
apprentice,  assistant, 
and  friend,  I  just  want 
to  say  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  to  know  you  as 
a  person.  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  latter  part.  I 
also  hope  I  can  contin¬ 
ue  to  run  the  newspa¬ 
per,  as  you  and  Kristi 
did,  with  partiality,  fair¬ 
ness,  a  good  deal  of 
leniency,  and  a 
GIGANTIC  sense  of 
humor,  without  falling 
prey  to  the  “Dark  Side.” 

I  will  miss  your  warped  sense 
of  humor,  casual  attitude 
towards  life,  your  love  of  great 
music  (especially  The  Beatles, 
The  Dead,  Phish,  Blues  Traveler, 
Nirvana,  Rancid,  Bad  Religion, 
and  NOFX),  great  films  and 
books,  all  things  “Simpsons” 
(“Uummm...  Simpsons’),  the 


runs  to  “the  Boarder,”  Micky- 
D’s  and  Bob  Evans,  and,  of 
course,  your  shared  passion  and 
zeal  for  a  cool,  frothy  mug  of 
magic  elixir  (“Uumimmm.... 


Beer.”). 

I  hope  I  didn’t  completely 
make  you  crazy  with  my  own 
moments  of  temporary  insanity, 
but  hey  -  what’s  a  frontal  loboto- 
my  between  friends?  It’s  been 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  you  and  work  with  you. 
May  you  be  blessed  with  all  the 
luck,  good  fortune,  even  better 
times,  and  happiness  that  life  has 


to  offer.  YOU  RAWKH 
And  in  the  immortal  words  of 
Captain  Trips  and  Company,  I 
just  want  to  say,  “What  a  long, 
strange  trip  it’s  been!”  Ummm- 
hmmm,  that’s  right. 
Slainte!  (Cheers!)  -  Darren 
Chris,  Thanks  for  the 
memories...  well,  not  real¬ 
ly,  ‘cause  I  don’t  know  you 
all  that  well,  but  you  were  a 
good  editor  who  somehow 
managed  to  resolve  con¬ 
flicts  without  killing, 
maiming,  or  using  brutal 
force.  That  is  commend¬ 
able,  knowing  some  of  the 
clowns  who  worked  on  the 
staff.  The  short-cuts  you 
taught  me  with  the  “CTRL” 
key  will  one  day  come  in 
handy  once  I  pull  my  head 
from  my  ass  and  learn  how 
to  run  the  damn  computer. 

Sorry  for  all  of  the  horse- 
crap  that  went  down,  but 
you  showing  great  resolve, 
and  your  being  somewhat 
laid  back  are  great  assets 
that  you  possess.  Since  late 
stories  suck,  I  have  to  say  that 
this  staff  did  a  LOT  of  sucking, 
but  somehow  you  pulled  us 
through  and  the  paper  came  out 
when  it  was  suppose  to...  most  of 
the  time  at  least  (“nudge-nudge, 
wink,  wink”). 

This  was  my  first  year  on  the 
staff  and  you  also  showed  me 
that  the  job  can  be  done,  and 
done  well,  without  going  com¬ 


pletely  loco.  At  least  you  have 
given  Darren  and  I,  the  future 
editors,  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  a 
fighting  chance.  Oh  yes. ..thank 
you  for  the  bummed  smokes  you 
offered  when  I  was  struggling  to 
roll  one. 

Good  luck  with  your  future  and 
all  that  good  stuff.  Take  care  of 
yourself  and  congratulations  on 
finishing  what  you  started  here 
at  PNC.  Ted  Noonan,  Sports 
Editor 

Hi  Chris  -  I  just  wanted  you 
to  know  that  it  has  been  really 
fun  to  work  with  you...  good 
times,  good  times.  The  office 
just  won’t  be  the  same  without 
you.  Good  luck  with  whatever 
you  do  and  never  stress  out  too 
much!  Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 

Chris  -  Good  luck  with  your 
future  plans.  Thanks  for  the 
laughs.  Ruth  Creech,  Copy 
Editor 

Thank  you  for  all  of  the  expe¬ 
riences.  I  appreciate  the  advice, 
knowledge  and  understanding. 
Cheers  to  you,  Boss!  Lynell 
Cooper,  Staff  Writer 

Chris-  All  I  have  to  say  is 
thanks  for  putting  up  with  me  for 
several  years.  I  will  miss  you 
dearly  and  will  fondly  remember 
all  you  have  done  to  contribute 
to  the  Spectator  and  PNC.  Good 
luck  with  all  you  choose  to  pur¬ 
sue.  You  can  do  everything 
and  anything.  Love  always, 
Kristi 
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Upcoming  events  for  students 

this  semester 

by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

For  students  wishing  to  blow 
off  some  steam  from  the  rigors 
of  intense  studying,  the  2002 
Fall  Semester  at  PNC  will  offer 
numerous  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities  and  special  programs  to 
give  students  a  much  needed 
break  and  allow  them  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  slice  of  life  on  campus 
not  found  in  the  classroom. 

Ryan  Brown,  PNC’s  Athletics 
and  Activities  Director,  said 
there  will  be  many  diverse  and 
special  events  happening 
throughout  the  semester  around 
campus  for  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  and  experience,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  extracurricular 
activities  PNC  has  to  offer. 

During  Purdue  Pride  Week, 
which  takes  place  Sept.  2 
through  the  6,  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  cookouts  outside  through¬ 
out  the  week  where  students 
can  enjoy  free  hot  dogs,  ham¬ 
burgers,  chips,  and  drinks.  Also 
that  week,  on  Sept.  4,  PNC  will 
welcome  Big  Fun  Amusements, 
which  will  offer  students  sever¬ 
al  unique  attractions  and  afford 
them  the  opportunity  to  win 
prizes. 

Attractions  will  include  a 
Velcro  wall,  where  students  can 
put  on  a  Velcro  suit  and  hurl 
themselves  against  a  giant  wall, 
Summo  Bellies,  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  put  on  huge  padded 


Summo  wrestler  suits  and  try 
to  knock  each  other  over,  a 
Bungee  run,  and  Jousting.  This 
attraction  has  been  seen  on 
shows  like  “American 
Gladiators,”  where  combatants 
try  to  knock  one  another  off 
platforms  using  big,  padded,  Q- 
tip  looking  jousting  sticks.  Also 
included  will  be  the 
Cash  Machine, 
where  contestants 
step  into  a  large 
chamber  and  try  to 
grab  as  many 
coupons  as  they 
can  in  order  to  win 
prizes.  Brown  said 
first  prize  will  be  a 
19”  color  TV,  and 
other  prizes  include 
two  portable  CD 
players  and  various 
T-shirts.  The  event 
will  be  sponsored 
by  Student 

Government  and 
will  take  place  outside  in  the 
area  between  the  LSF,  Tech  and 
Schwartz  buildings. 

PNC  will  also  be  bringing 
back  two  more  installments  of 
its  “Comedy  Cafe”  series.  On 
Sept.  23  PNC  once  again  wel¬ 
comes  nationally  renowned 
comic  Micheal  “Blackjack” 
Wilson,  who  wowed  students 
last  school  year  with  his  fast- 
paced  and  diverse  stand-up. 
Wilson,  whose  act  incorporates 
improvisation,  observational 
humor,  funny  original  songs. 


song  parodies,  and  imperson¬ 
ations,  has  appeared  at  the 
world-famous  Comedy  Store  in 
L.A.,  HBO’s  U.S.  Comedy  and 
Arts  Festival,  as  well  as  various 
comedy  shows  on  Comedy 
Central,  MTV  and  TNN. 

On  Oct.  17,  the  Comedy  Cafe 
will  welcome  Chris  Fonseca,  a 
wheel¬ 
chair 
bound 
comic 
who  uses 
his  dis¬ 
ability  as 
his  great- 
e  s  t 
comedic 
weapon  in 
his  stand 
up  act. 
Fonseca 
has 
appeared 
on  “Late 
Night  with 
David  Letterman,”  “Arsenio,” 
Showtime’s  “Latino  Laugh 
Festival”  and  “Baywatch.” 
Fonseca’s  quick-witted  humor 
and  off-the-cuff  remarks  have 
earned  him  loyal  fans  as  diverse 
as  legendary  rock  group  KISS, 
Tom  Hanks,  Stevie  Wonder,  and 
“Laugh-In”  producer  George 
Schlatter.  Both  comics  will 
appear  at  1 1 :45  a.m.  in  the  LSF 
cafeteria. 

For  students  with  dreams  of 
being  the  next  “BIG  Thing”  in 
music,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  6 


PNC  will  sponsor  a  “Make 
Your  Own  Video”  attraction 
where  students  can  make  their 
own  MTV-style  video.  The 
attraction  features  a  soundstage 
with  lights  and  cameras  where 
students  can  choose  from  over 
1500  of  their  favorite  songs, 
laser  video  and  digital  audio 
technology,  special  effects,  an 
extensive  prop  and  costume 
department,  and  two  large  video 
monitors  for  onlookers  to  view 
the  results.  “Make  Your  Own 
Video”  will  be  held  from  11-3 
p.m.  The  location  is  to  be 
announced. 

And  if  pretending  to  be  a  rock 
star  doesn’t  fulfill  your  musical 
impulses,  students  can  take  part 
in  PNC’s  second  annual  Battle 
of  the  Bands  on  Friday,  Nov. 
15,  where  musical  acts  will 
compete  for  prizes  and  the 
attention  of  the  audience  and 
judges  alike.  Battle  of  the 
Bands  will  feature  Chicago 
blues  guitarist  Keith  Scott,  who 
will  perform  in  between  bands’ 
sets  and  participate  as  one  of 
the  judges  for  the  event. 
Battle  of  the  Bands  will  take 
place  in  the  LSF  cafeteria 
and  the  times  are  still  to  be 
announced.  More  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  (219)  785-5273.  The 
Comedy  Cafe,  “Make  Your 
Own  Video,”  and  Battle  of 
the  Bands  are  all  being 
sponsored  by  the  PNC 
FACE  Committee. 


PNC  continues  to  change  by  yet  another  degree 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Technology  a  possibility  on  campus 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

This  fall,  students  at  Purdue 
North  Central  may  have  another 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  which  to  choose.  Although 
approval  is  currently  pending 
from  the  Indiana  Commission 
for  Higher  Education,  a  new 
degree  in  Industrial  Technology 
may  soon  be  a  reality. 

This  new  course  of  study  will 
help  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  technical  and  man¬ 
agement  positions  in  business, 
industry  and  even  government. 
Graduates  who  earn  a  degree  in 
Industrial  Technology  have 


over  30  successful  and  innova¬ 
tive  careers  from  which  to 
choose. 

Obtaining  this  degree  entitles 
students  to  become  industrial 
engineers,  manufacturing  engi¬ 
neers,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  managers,  along  with  many 
other  highly  respected  careers. 
The  average  starting  salary  for 
recent  graduates  with  this 
degree  is  $40,000. 

The  Industrial  Technology 
degree  will  also  benefit  students 
that  are  participating  in  several 
Purdue  North  Central  associate 
degree  programs.  Students 
involved  with  architectural 
technology,  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  industrial  engineering 


technology  will  be  benefited  by 
this  degree,  as  they  will  have 
extra  courses  available  to  meet 
their  degree  requirements. 

“We  are  very  happy  that  our 
students  will  soon  have  this 
option  of  study,”  said  Dick 
Taylor,  head  of  the  PNC 
Technology  and  Engineering 
section.  “This  will  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  for  our  technology 
students.” 

Students  who  choose  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Industrial 
Technology  will  study  a  variety 
of  subjects.  In  class,  course 
work  will  involve  production 
planning,  industrial  ergonomics 
and  safety,  quality  control  and 


productivity,  automated  manu¬ 
facturing  systems,  automatic 
identification  and  data  capture, 
and  computer  simulation. 

“The  B.S.I.T.  curriculum 
requires  a  total  of  126  semester 
hours  to  earn  the  degree  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  a  broadly 
educated  generalist  in  industry 
and  technology,  rather  than  a 
specialist  in  a  specific  technolo¬ 
gy,”  explained  Taylor. 

The  new  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Industrial 
Technology  will  provide 
intriguing  and  wide-open  job 
options  to  students  who  desire 
varied  and  flexible  future  career 
opportunities. 
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Monday,  August  19 
Classes  begin  (Fall  2002  Semester) 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Late  Registration  &  Drop/Add  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Students  who  register  late  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$10  per  course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  September  2 
Labor  Day  Holiday 
No  classes,  offices  closed 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  September  3 
Purdue  Pride  Week  Activities  Begin 
Contact:  Student  Government,  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 
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Tuesday,  August  20 

Late  Registration  &  Drop/ Add  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Students  who  register  late  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$10  per  course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  August  21 

Late  Registration  &  Drop/Add  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Students  who  register  late  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$10  per  course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

sSs  Ingathering 

Open  to  Student  Support  Students 
11:30  a.m.-l  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549, 
gbarker@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  August  22 

Late  Registration  &  Drop/Add  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Students  who  register  late  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$10  per  course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@  purduenc.edu 

sSs  Ingathering 

Open  to  Student  Support  Students 
4:30  -  6:30  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext  5549,  gbaricer@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  August  23 

Late  Registration  &  Drop/Add  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Students  who  register  late  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$10  per  course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  August  30 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  course  recorded 
on  student  record  (Fall  2002  Semester) 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext  5299, 
groystei@purduenc.edu 

Adopt-A-Highway  Clean-up 
Open  to  PNC  students,  faculty  &  staff 
10  a.m.,  meet  in  LSF  21 

Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549,  gbaricei@purduenc.edu 


Rape  Aggression  Defense  Classes  Begin 
Class  size  is  limited;  offered  to  PNC  females  only  - 
advance  registration  required  (class  enrollment  will 
be  filled  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 
4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  location-TBA 
Contact:  Campus  Police,  ext.  5220, 
campus_police@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  September  4 
Big  Fun  Amusements 
Open  to  ALL  students 
Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  September  9 

Auditions  for  PNC  Players  2002  Fall  Production  of 
The  Boy  Friend,  a  musical  by  Sandy  Wilson 
Auditions  open  to  all  PNC  students,  faculty  and 
staff. 

6:30  -  8:30  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384, 
dpadberg@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  September  10 
Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 

2  -3:30  p.m.,  Chancellor's  Office,  137  Schwarz  Hall 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 

. 

debbien@purduenc.edu 

sSs  Open  House 
1-3  p.m.,  LSF  28 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549, 
gbarker@purduenc.edu 

Auditions  for  PNC  Players  2002  Fall  Production  of 
The  Boy  Friend,  a  musical  by  Sandy  Wilson 
Auditions  open  to  all  PNC  students  and  staff 
6:30-  8:30  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384, 
dpadberg@  purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  September  1 1 
sSs  Open  House 
1-3  p.m.,  LSF  28 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549, 
gbarker@  purduenc  .edu 

Friday,  September  13 

Last  day  to  add  a  course,  change  course  level,  or 
change  pass/not  pass  option. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  an  automatic  grade  of  "W" 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

Westville,  Indiana  46391  newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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Student  Government  prepares  for  a  new  year 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 


Student  Government  members 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  ahead 
of  them  this  semester.  Besides 
losing  a  member  following  the 
election,  representatives  are 
working  on  their  Constitution 
and  preparing  events  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Newly  elected  President 
Marsha  Buckingham,  new 
Secretary  Bruce  Lee,  and  former 
Student  Government  President 
Tiffany  Owens  (now  a 
Representative)  are  the  only 
returning  members. 

Vice  President  Jayne  Bates 
and  Treasurer  Kimberly  Hayes 
are  both  new,  and  combined 
with  Buckingham  and  Lee,  are 


the  Student  Government  offi¬ 
cers.  Katy  Callan,  Phillip 
Hathaway,  Diana  Klecka,  and 
Michelle  Boardman  are  also 
new,  and  they,  along  with 
Owens,  are  the  Representatives. 

The  tenth  member,  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  was  not  able  to  fulfill 
Student  Government  duties,  and 
is  not  a  part  of  this  year’s  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“If  anyone  is  interested  in 
becoming  a  representative,  feel 
free  to  contact  the  (Student 
Government)  office,”  stated 
Buckingham.  The  first  option 
for  the  Student  Government  is  to 
talk  to  the  student  who  finished 
eleventh  in  the  Spring  semester 
election,  and  see  if  that  student 
would  like  to  join.  If  the  student 
does  not  want  to  join  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  then  the  Student 
Government  will  have  to  move 


on  to  another  possible  option, 
such  as  finding  a  volunteer. 

“We  have  been  asking  all  of 
the  Reps  and  Officers  if  they 
know  somebody  that  they  feel 
would  be  a  good  person.. .that 
would  like  to  serve,”  stated 
Buckingham.  “We  are  hoping 
that  we  can  get  somebody  that  is 
interested  in  getting  a  lot  of 
things  done.” 

If  you  want  to  get  involved  in 
campus  activities  and  events,  as 
well  as  student  affairs,  please 
stop  by  the  Student  Government 
office  and  check  it  out. 

The  new  regime  of  Student 
Government  has  many  things  on 
their  agenda,  ranging  from  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  web  site  to  expand¬ 
ing  their  role  on  campus. 

The  Student  Government 
seems  to  be  tackling  their 
Constitution  the  hardest.  Many 


Amendments  will  be  added, 
updated,  or  clarified,  including 
one  that  deals  with  ties  in  the 
Spring  elections.  Buckingham 
states  that,  dealing  with  that 
problem  is  one  of  their 
“main  priorities.” 

The  Constitution  is  being 
flipped  through  with  a  “fine 
tooth  comb”  and  Buckingham 
believes  they  are  “making  it  a 
stronger  instrument”  for  the 
Student  Government. 

Making  the  Student 
Government  more  visible  to  the 
PNC  community  is  also  among 
their  top  priorities,  as  is  “univer¬ 
sity  diversity.”  Buckingham 
calls  it  one  of  their  main  focus¬ 
es.  She  wants  “people  of  all 
groups  to  come  together,  partic¬ 
ipate. ..where  we  (the  Student 
Government)  can  motivate  peo¬ 
ple. ..make  sure  that  they  have  a 


fair  chance  to  voice  their  opin¬ 
ions,  their  concerns.” 
Buckingham  went  on  to  say  the 
Student  Government  is  “about 
the  people  and  by  the  people.” 
All  students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  the  meetings. 

The  first  meeting  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Monday,  Aug.  26. 
Meetings  are  held  on  Monday 
mornings  in  Room  60  in  the 
basement  of  the  LSF  building. 

Please  stop  by  the  Student 
Government  office,  rooms  67 
and  69,  during  the  first  week  of 
school  to  find  out  office  hours 
for  the  semester.  If  anyone  has 
any  questions  or  comments,  stu¬ 
dents  can  also  contact  the 
Student  Government  via  the 
internet  at 

stugov@purduenc.edu  and  at 
785-5330  or  extension  5330. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  STATE  GRANT 
RECIPIENTS  FROM  THE  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 

The  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana  (SSACI)  has  revised  a  poli¬ 
cy  regarding  the  following  state  grants:  Twenty-first  Century  Scholar,  Indiana 
National  Guard  Supplemental  Grant,  Indiana  Higher  Education  Award  (Core  40 
and  Honors),  or  part  -  time  Grant. 

The  policy  requires  that  state  grant  recipients  maintain  a  full-time  enrollment. 
Full  time  enrollment  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  is  defined  as  12  credit 
hours  of  study  per  semester.  If  the  recipient  drops  below  full  time  within  the  first 
28  calendar  days,  the  recipient  will  forfeit  their  entire  semester  award.  At  that 
time,  the  award  will  be  canceled  and  any  disbursed  funds  will  be  removed  from  the 
student’s  account.  The  removal  of  these  funds  will  result  in  unpaid  charges  for 
which  the  student  will  be  responsible. 
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Important  places  all  freshman  should  know... 
&  when  you  can  find  them 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

The  Fall  2002  semester  office 
hours  for  Purdue  North  Central 
are  listed  as  follows. 

Library:  (LSF  260) 

Monday-Thursday.......8  a.m.-  9  p.m. 

Friday.......8  a.m.-  5  p.m. 

Saturday . .9:30  a.m.-  2  p.m. 

Closed  Sunday 

Dean  of  Student’s  Office: 

(LSF  103) 

Monday-Friday . 8:30  a.m.- 

5  p.m. 

Fitness  Center:  (LSF  77) 

Mcnday-Thursday.......7  ami.-  7  pm 

Friday . 7  a.m.-  3  p.m. 

Bookstore:  (LSF  1) 

August  19-24:  Monday- 
Thursday....8:30  a.m.-  7:30  p.m. 

Friday . 9  a.m.-  5  p.m. 

Saturday . 8:30  a.m.-  1  p.m. 

Regular  hours  starting  August  26: 

Monday-Thursday. . .9  am.-  7  p.m. 

Friday . 9  a.m.-  5  p.m. 


Cafeteria:  (LSF  main  floor) 

Monday-Thursday . 7:30 

am.-  6  p.m. 

Friday . 7:30  a.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Closed  weekends 

Bursar:  (SWRZ  127) 

Monday-Thursday. . 8  a.m.- 

6:30  p.m. 

Friday . 8  am.-  4:30  p.m. 

(Office  will  close  at  4:30  when 
classes  are  not  in  session). 

Financial  Aid:  (SWRZ  bsmnt) 

Monday-Thursday. . 8  am.-  6  pm. 

Friday . 8  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

Registration:  (SWRZ  40) 

Monday-Thursday. . 8  am.-  6  pm. 

Friday:  8  am.-  4:30  p.m. 

Chancellor’s  Open  Office 
Hours:  (SWRZ  137) 
starts  September  10 

Police/Physical  Plant: 

Monday-Friday . 7:30  a.m.- 

4:30  p.m. 

Main  Computer  Lab: 

(TECH  265) 


Monday-Friday . 8  a.m.- 

8  p.m. 

Learning  Center:  (TECH  157) 

Monday-Thursday. . 8  am.-  6  pm. 

Friday . 8  a.m.-  3  p.m. 

Writing  Center: 

(TECH  359) 

TBA 

Foreign  Language  Lab: 
(TECH  353A) 

TBA 

Departmental  Offices  : 

Biology  I  Chemistry:  (SWRZ) 
7:30  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

Business:  (TECH) 

7:30  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

Education:  (TECH) 

8  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

Letters  and  Languages: 

(TECH) 

8  a.m.-  4  p.m. 

Nursing:  (TECH) 

Monday-Thursday . 7  a.m.- 

11:30  am. 

Friday . 7:30  a.m.-  11:30  a.m. 

Social  Sciences:  (SWRZ) 

9  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 


To  Go  or  Not  to 
Go?? 

...Whether  ‘tis  nobler  to  stay 
behind  and  grade  essays.  Or 
to  take  arms  and  legs  and 
head  to  Stratford,  Canada. 
That  is  the  question! 

Yes,  we  are  again  off  to  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  in 
Stratford,  ON ,  Canada.  This 
year  marks  the  festival’s 
[  jubilee,  celebrating  a  number 
of  milestones.  Alec 
Guinness,  playing  the  hunch¬ 
backed  Richard  HI,  opened 
the  festival  fifty  years  ago, 
launching  his  own  distin¬ 
guished  career.  Also  the 
thrust,  or  apron-style  stage, 
common  today  in  many  the¬ 
atres,  was  first  built  for  the 
Shakespeare  Festival.  Be 
part  of  history  and  celebrate 
the  experience  of  live  and 
professional  theatre. 

Purdue  North  Central  is 
organizing  the  theatre  tip  to 
Stratford  for  the  weekend  of 
October  4  to  6,  2002.  Join 
us  for  two  nights  and  two 
days  of  experiencing  great 
theatre,  eating  tasty 


Canadian  cuisine,  and  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  faculty  and 
students.  On  the  menu  this 
year  are  Shakespeare’s 
“King  Lear,”  starring 
Christopher  Plummer; 
Bertolt  Brecht’s  “The 
Threepenny  Opera,”  a  musi¬ 
cal;  and  Baroness  Orczy’s 
“The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.” 

Forms  are  available  in  the 
Letters  and  Languages 
Section  Office  and  the 
Continuing  Education 
Office.  Prices  range  from 
$60.00  for  three  plays  only, 
$100.00  for  three  plays  and 
two  nights  accommodation 
(double  occupancy,  twin 
beds),  and  $130.00  for  the 
same  but  single  occupancy. 

(Prices  are  in  USD.) 

The  deadline  for  signing  up 
and  payment  in  full  to 
Continuing  Education  will 
be  August  23.  Because  a 
limited  number  of  seats  have 
already  been  purchased,  tick¬ 
ets  may  not  be  available  if 
you  wait  for  the  last  minute 
to  sign  up.  Any  questions 
can  be  directed  to  Dr.  Susan 
Hillabold,  at  219-785-5327 
or 

hillabld@purduenc.edu. 


Technology! Engineering: 
(TECH) 

8:30  a.m.-  5  p.m. 
Mathematics/Physics:  (SWRZ) 
8  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

There  are  many  other  ser¬ 
vices  available  to  students  at 
Purdue  North  Central.  Vending 
machines  are  found  in  the  LSF 
cafeteria,  faculty  lounges  are  in 
LSF-231,  SWRZ- 130,  TECH- 
54  and  TECH-254.  An  ATM 
machine  is  found  in  the  LSF 
building  between  the  lounge 
and  the  cafeteria. 

Computer  labs  are  located  in 
the  Technology  Building.  The 
main  lab  is  located  in  TECH- 


265  and  an  unsupervised  lab  is 
found  in  TECH- 164. 

The  PNC  campus  has  fitness 
and  nature  trails,  along  with  a 
fitness  center  in  LSF-77  and  an 
aerobics  room  in  LSF-75.  The 
game  room  is  in  LSF- 166. 
Basketball  and  tennis  courts  are 
located  on  the  south  end  of  the 
campus. 

A  conference  room  is  avail¬ 
able  to  students  by  appointment 
in  LSF-60.  Three  student 
lounges  are  located  throughout 
the  campus.  A  television  lounge 
is  found  in  LSF-18.  LSF-14 
houses  a  student  lounge,  and  a 
study  lounge  is  located  in  LSF- 
62. 
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C  o  s  t  e 

by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

Elvis  Costello,  When  I 
Was  Cruel,  Island 
Records 

Rock  and  Roll  has  always  been 
a  fickle  business.  Many  artists 
find  themselves  “hot”  today  and 
unheard  of  tomorrow,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  one  understands  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  Elvis  Costello.  In  the 
late  70s  and  80s,  Costello  and  his 
band,  the  Attractions,  rode  the 
crest  of  the  punk  and  “new 
wave”  movements  to  the 
unprecedented  heights  of  post¬ 
modern  popularity  and  critical 
praise. 

Many  music  fans  found  the  pri¬ 
mal  ferocity  of  England’s  Sex 
Pistols  too  extreme  and,  mis- 
guidedly,  deemed  the  gritty,  yet 
cartoon-ish  portrayal  of  street 
life  by  New  York’s  Ramones  as 
just  plain  “dumb.”  But  Costello’s 
bookish.  Buddy  Holly-esque 
looks,  his  acidic  tongue  and  bit¬ 
ing  wit,  combined  with  equally 
aggressive  and  dexterous  song- 
writing  abilities  made  his  style  a 
much  easier  bitter  pill  to  swal¬ 
low. 

And  while  music  history  will 
always  remember  the  Pistols  and 
the  Ramones  as  two  of  the  most 
influential  and  great  bands  of  the 
past  fifteen  years,  both  bands  are 
now,  sadly,  defunct.  But  Costello 
is  still  kicking  and  still  making 
incredible  music,  even  though 
much  of  it  has  gone  unheard, 


llo  pumps  it  up 


except  by  die-hard  fans  and  crit¬ 
ics. 

During  his  post-Attractions 
solo  career,  Costello  had  tired  of 
the  limitations  of  the  standard 
rock  format  and  branched  out 
into  adventurous  collaborations 
with  Swedish  opera  singer  Anne 
Sophie  von  Otter,  gospel 
favorites  the  Fairfield 
Four,  classical  progres¬ 
sives  the  Brodsky  Quartet, 
and  two  amazing, 
Grammy-nominated 
albums  with  American 
easy-listening  treasure 
Burt  Bacharach.  The  leg¬ 
endary,  suave  composer  is 
a  favorite  of  international 
super-spy  Austin  Powers, 
as  well  as  the  author  of 
some  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  songs  in  modem 
musical  history,  such  as 
Dionne  Warwick’s  “I  Say  a 
Little  Prayer  for  You,” 

Tom  Jones’  “What’s  New 
Pussycat?,”  and  Naked 
Eyes’  80s  classic  “Always 
Something  There  to 
Remind  Me.” 

In  the  wake  of  the  post- 
Nirvana  alternative  music 
explosion  of  the  90s, 
Costello  answered  the  call  by 
turning  in  some  truly  alternative 
musical  explorations.  But  now, 
in  the  new  Millennium,  Costello 
has  opted  to  strap  on  an  electric 
guitar  once  again  and  make 
some  noise  like  he  used  to.  The 
result  is  When  /  Was  Cruel ,  his 
first  album  of  “rock”  music  in 


2002  to  be  pissed  off  about  as 
there  was  in  1977.  Though  his 
venomous  bite  is  intact,  it  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  experience  and  a 
touch  of  hindsight,  which,  to 
Costello,  is  the  underlying  theme 
of  the  album.  “ When  /  Was 
Cruel  is  about  how  it  was  easier 
to  be  self-righteous  when  I  was 
younger,”  he  explained  in 
an  interview  in  Time  Out 
New  York  Magazine. 

Joined  by  Attractions 
Pete  Thomas  on  drums  and 
Steve  Nieve  on  keyboards, 
and  the  cunning,  tasteful 
bass  playing  of  Davey 
Faragher,  When  I  Was 
Cruel  is  a  heavily  rhythm 
driven  record  that  stands 
up  next  to  any  of 
Costello’s  past  classics, 
while  taking  his  sound  in 
some  exciting  and  unex¬ 
pected  new  directions. 

Rockers  abound  on  this 
disc,  including  the  first 
track  “45,”  which  makes  a 
lyrical  connection  between 
the  “Baby  Boomer”  gener¬ 
ation  and  the  45  records 
they  were  weaned  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  rock  and  roll 
explosion  of  the  50s  and 
60s.  Other  up-tempo  chargers 
include  “Tear  Off  Your  Own 
Head  (It’s  a  Doll’s  Revolution),” 
the  fuzz-driven  dissonance  of 
“Dissolve”  and  the  frenzied 
whirlwind  of  “Daddy  Can  I  Turn 
This?” 

Other  more  experimental 


seven  years,  since  tyyo  s  All 
This  Useless  Beauty,  and  the 
result  is  as  if  he  never  went  on 
the  musical  equivalent  of  a  sab¬ 
batical  at  all. 

As  its  title  suggests.  When  I 
Was  Cruel  harkens  back  to  a 
time  when  Costello  was  the 
angry  young  man  whose  nasally 


Photo  courtesy  of  Island  Records 


snarl  and  equally  cutting  lyrical 
jabs  could  have  made  the  likes  of 
Kurt  Vonnegut  blush.  But  at  47, 
Costello  proves  with  When  I 
Was  Cruel  that  even  though  he 
may  be  older  and  wiser,  he’s  still 
as  pissed  off  as  ever,  which 
makes  for  great  art  since  there  is 
still  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 


again 

songs,  like  “Spooky  Girlfriend,” 
“When  I  Was  Cruel  no.  2,”  “Soul 
For  Hire,”  and  “Episode  of 
Blonde,”  bring  to  mind  film  noir 
detective  films  and  the  kind  of 
off-kilter  songs  composed  by 
Tom  Waits  rather  than  any  mere 
standard  rock  fair.  Songs  like 
“My  Little  Blue  Window”  and 
“Alibi”  are  pure,  classic 
Costello. 

Melodically  and  lyrically, 
When  I  Was  Cruel  finds 
Costello  at  perhaps  his  finest 
hour,  since  1986’s  Blood  & 
Chocolate.  His  voice  floats, 
croons  and  grates  across  such 
pointed  lyrical  barbs  as  “I  love 
you  as  much  as  I  hate  your  guts” 
(“Alibi”),  “She  slaps  your  face 
like  a  tambourine”  (“Daddy  Can 
I  Turn  This?”),  and  “This  is  a 
calling  card/Maybe  it  will  be  a 
farewell  note/The  poison  pen 
now  requires  the  antidote”  (“My 
Little  Blue  Window”). 

Besides  “When  I  Was  Cruel  no. 
2,”  perhaps  the  lines  that  best 
sum  up  Costello’s  mode  of 
thought  on  this  stellar  CD  are 
from  “Episode  of  Blonde,”  in 
which  he  says,  “So  you  jumped 
back  with  alarm/Every  Elvis  has 
his  army/Every  rattlesnake  its 
charm/Can  you  still  hear 
me?/Am  I  coming  through  just 
fine?”  With  such  an  electrifying 
and  ever  thought-provoking  col¬ 
lection  of  new  songs,  the  answer 
has  to  be  that,  yes,  Elvis  -  you 
are  coming  through,  loud  and 
clear. 


“Signs”  of  things  to  come 

Beaut  ifu  l  script  and  fine  acting  make  “Signs”  a  unique  thriller 


else  in  the  film,  including  his 


“IT’S  NOT  LIKE  THEY  DIDN’T 
WARN  US!” 


There’s  trouble  in  the  fields  of  the  Hess  farm  in  M.  Night 
Shyamalan’s  new  suspense-thriller  “Signs.” 

(photo  from  the  official  “Signs”  website.  Copyright  2002) 


By  Kristi  Brosmer 
Graduate  Advisor 

“Signs,” 

Touchtone  Pictures,  2002 
PG-13 

“Signs,”  written  and  directed 
by  M.  Night  Shyamalan 
(“Unbreakable,”  “The  Sixth 
Sense”)  is  a  psychological 
thriller  set  in  quiet,  rural 
Pennsylvania.  Farm  owner  and 
former  Episcopalian  priest, 
Graham  Hess,  played  by  Mel 
Gibson,  (“We  Were  Soldiers,” 
“The  Patriot”),  awakens  one 
morning  to  find  his  children  out 
of  their  beds.  Frightened, 
Graham  wakes  up  his  brother, 
Merrill  Hess,  played  by  Joaquin 
Phoenix,  (“Quills,”  “Gladiator”) 
in  an  attempt  to  find  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Upon  leaving  their  home, 
Graham  and  Merrill  hear  the  dis¬ 
tant  cries  of  the  children  through 
the  thick  rows  of  com.  Fearing 
one  of  them  is  hurt  or  they  are 
lost,  they  enter  the  field  to  find  a 
site  unlike  anything  they  have 
seen  before... 

Similar  to  the  1973  horrific 
classic,  “The  Exorcist,”  “Signs” 


is  less  a  horror  film  and  more  of 
a  psychologi¬ 
cal  thriller,  in 
which  the 
main  protago¬ 
nist  must 

come  to  terms 
with  his  own 
faith.  Like 
Father 
Damien 
Karras  (Jason 
Miller)  in 
“The 
Exorcist,” 

Graham  Hess 
has  complete¬ 
ly  left  faith 
behind  him 
and  the  inter¬ 
nal  struggle  is 
apparent  to 
viewers. 

Hess  goes 
further  than 
his  counter¬ 
part,  completely  leaving  the 
priesthood  to  retire  into  quiet 
serenity  with  his  brother  and 
children.  However,  the  hands  of 
fate  seem  to  have  something  else 
in  mind  for  him,  when  he  is 
plagued  by  an  unseen  fear  of 
unreal  proportions.  Everyone 


brother  and  children,  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  realization  that 
life  exists  beyond  him. 

“Signs”  is  a  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  movie  with  incredible  acting. 
Like  many  great  movies, 
“Signs”  is  able  to  capture  the 
commonness  and  humor  of  fam¬ 


ily  life,  as  well  as  discussing 
higher  ideals 
and  intense 
philosophical 
constructs, 
like  isolation, 
apathy,  fear  of 
attack,  and 
spiritual  reali¬ 
ty.  Both  new¬ 
comer  Abby 
Breslin,  who 
plays 
Graham’s 
young  daugh¬ 
ter,  Bo  Hess, 
and  Rory 
Culkin,  (“You 
Can  Count  on 
Me”)  who 
plays  pre¬ 
adolescent 
son,  Morgan, 
give  wonder¬ 
ful  perfor¬ 
in  a  n  c  e  s  . 
Breslin  and  Culkin  prove  their 
ability  to  play  naive  children,  as 
well  as  having  an  adult’s  appre¬ 
ciation  and  maturity  for  what 
they  are  facing.  Phoenix,  like¬ 
wise,  gives  a  stellar  perfor¬ 
mance,  blending  dry  humor  with 
his  conflicting  persona  as  macho 


protector  and  scared  young  man. 
Gibson,  as  usual,  captures  the 
personality  of  the  conflicted  and 
blinded  Graham.  The  movie 
captures  a  certain  simplicity  of 
life  rarely  captured  by 
Hollywood  and  often  ignored  in 
the  horror  genre. 

“Signs”  may  also  be  appeal¬ 
ing  to  so  many  viewers  because 
there  is  something  incredibly 
real  in  the  characters  and  plot. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Sci-Fi 
film,  it  is  set  in  the  “here  and 
now”  with  complex  characters, 
who  could  live  next  door  to  most 
of  the  viewers  in  the  audience. 
“Signs”  was  extremely  frighten¬ 
ing  and  the  psychological  anxi¬ 
ety  felt  by  the  characters  was 
seemingly  shared  by  most  of  the 
audience.  Fear  of  invasion 
seems  especially  relevant  in 
today’s  society  and  upon  under¬ 
standing  what  Shyamalan  seems 
to  intend  with  “Signs,”  the  film 
seems  to  resonate  more  as  a 
social  drama  than  a  horror  movie. 

In  my  opinion,  “Signs”  is  def¬ 
initely  one  of  the  top  summer 
films,  and  will  perhaps  replace 
older  science  fiction  films  as  a 
favorite  in  the  imagination  of 
many. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  faculty  and  staff,  welcome  to  — • 

Fall  Semester  2002.  We  at  Purdue  North  Central  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our 
students  receive  the  highest  quality  education,  delivered  by  caring,  dedicated 
instructors . 

As  a  PNC  student,  you  will  find  that  our  faculty,  advisors  and  staff  truly  want 
you  to  succeed.  Get  to  know  your  instructors  and  talk  to  your  advisors  when  you  need 
assistance.  Please  take  advantage  of  the  many  resources  available  on  our  campus  - 
The  Learning  Center,  The  Writing  Center,  the  Dean  of  Students  office  and  the  library 
are  valuable  resources  dedicated  to  serving  you,  the  student. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  our  35th  year  at  our  Westville  campus.  And  you,  as 
a  PNC  student,  have  a  part  in  the  rich  history  and  tradition  of  Purdue  University. 

From  the  days  when  our  classes  were  held  at  the  Barker  Mansion  in  downtown  Michigan 
City,  to  the  present,  thousands  of  students  have  benefited  from  the  world-class  edu¬ 
cation  offered  by  PNC.  The  vast  majority  of  our  alumni  continue  to  live  and  work  in 
our  community  and  you  know  them  as  your  teachers,  nurses,  community  leaders,  bankers, 
technicians,  writers,  business  owners,  managers,  lawyers,  judges,  social  workers  and 
accountants . 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  campus  and  hope  that  you  find  our  campus  presents  a  welcoming,  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  learning  environment. 

If  you're  new  to  this  campus,  please  visit  the  LSF  lower  level.  You'll  find  our  student  union  area  -  our  book¬ 
store,  Assembly  Hall,  study  lounge,  TV  and  computer  lounge,  fitness  center,  student  organization  offices,  a  meet¬ 
ing  room  and  the  Student  Support  Services  offices.  It  is  a  comfortable,  friendly  place  for  students  to  meet,  study 
and  socialize. 

Our  campus  has  broadened  its  academic  offerings  with  new  bachelor's  degrees  in  Business,  Computer  Information 
Systems  Technology  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  This  year  we  hope  to  receive  final  approval  to  offer  bachelor's  degrees 
in  Communication  and  Industrial  Technology. 

In  the  coming  months  you  will  see  some  additional  changes  on  campus. 

Take  a  look  at  the  southeast  part  of  campus  and  you'll  find  an  ambitious  construction  project  -  the  North 
Central  Veterinary  Emergency  Center.  This  is  a  public-private  partnership  among  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
PNC  and  a  consortium  of  3-6  local  veterinarians.  We're  working  together  to  create  a  24-hour  emergency  veterinary 
clinic  and  referral  center  that  will  serve  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  communities.  In  the  future,  we  look 
forward  to  offering  an  on-line  veterinary  technology  associate  degree  program  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Additional  changes  will  come  about  as  the  result  of  our  new  PNC  Strategic  Plan,  which  draws  a  roadmap  for  us 
to  follow  for  the  next  five  years. 

For  example,  we  are  investigating  the  possibility  of  student  housing  on  or  near  our  campus. 

We  hope  to  add  new  buildings,  such  as  a  multi-purpose  facility,  which  would  include  a  gymnasium,  auditorium 
and  allow  us  the  flexibility  to  hold  graduation  ceremonies  at  PNC. 

These  campus  improvements  are  made  with  our  students  in  mind. 

We  want  to  ensure  we  have  the  best  instructors  available,  cutting-edge  technology  and  facilities  that  promote 
learning . 

As  chancellor,  it  is  important  that  I  hear  your  questions,  concerns  and  comments.  I  set  aside  an  afternoon 
each  week  with  open  office  hours  so  that  students,  faculty  and  staff  can  stop  by  for  a  few  moments  for  open  con¬ 
versation.  The  hours  are  posted  on  our  web  site  and  on  my  office  door. 

Be  assured  that  I  listen  to  all  visitors.  I  take  your  comments  and  suggestions  to  heart.  For  example,  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  stopped  in  during  open  office  hours  suggested  that  we  have  a  reception  for  our  December  graduates  -  an 
event  we'll  celebrate  for  the  third  time  this  year. 

People  sometimes  bring  me  problems  and  questions  that  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  make  sure  they  are  directed  to 
the  proper  channels,  so  things  can  be  resolved. 

Your  years  at  PNC  will  be  the  some  of  the  most  exciting,  challenging  and  rewarding  of  your  life. 

Congratulations  on  making  your  decision  to  further  your  education  -  have  a  great  semester! 

Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin 


welcome! 

We  are  so  very  hayyy  to  have  you  attending  Purdue  North  central  this  year.  This  is  such  a  wonderful  ylace.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  your  time  here  as  much  as  I  have. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  do  here  this  year.  Athletically,  you  can  choose  between  men's  baseball  or  basketball  and 
women's  soccer  and  softball,  if  you  are  interested  sign  uy  sheets  are  available  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 

Activities  will  be  many  and  varied.  We  will  have  a  Christmas  Dance  on  December  14 th  and  a  " Battle  of  the  Bands" 
in  November.  Please  ylan  on  attending.  But  first  things  first,  "Purdue 'Pride  Week"  will  be  the  first  week  of  school  with  a 
free  lunch  made  available  to  you  on  more  than  one  occasion,  plus,  during  the  semester  we  will  have  entertainers  at  least  once  a  month  that  have  been 
on  T.v. 

what  I  have  found  is  students  who  get  involved  with  this  camyus  love  their  time  here  and  hate  to  graduate.  Please  take  advantage  of  the 
many  oyyortunities  made  available  to  you  and  enjoy  your  college  years. 

if  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  ylease  stoy  in  and  see  me  or  any  of  my  staff.  Also  the  Student  Government  and  the  chancellors 
Leadershiy  Grouy  welcome  any  inyut  you  may  have. 

See  you  around-  Be  hayyy 
Dean  John  Coggins 
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by  Honor  Vamer 
Staff  Writer 

This  fall  marks  the  return 
of  the  PNC  Player’s  fall  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  mark  the 
revival  of  the  annual  fall  musi¬ 
cal,  “The  Boy  Friend”  by 
Sandy  Wilson  will  be  per¬ 
formed.  The  event  was  sorely 
missed  last  year,  but  this  year’s 
musical  is  sure  to  be  a  real 
show-stopper. 

The  story  is  set  in  the  roar¬ 
ing  1920’s,  and  the  main  char¬ 
acter,  Polly  Browne,  is  a 
wealthy  girl  with  only  one 
thing  in  mind:  to  find  a 
boyfriend.  She  fears  that  she 


will  be  loved  not  for  herself, 
but  for  her  money.  She  hap¬ 
pens  upon  several  meetings 
and  misunderstandings,  but  in 
the  end,  she  finally  finds  her 
true  love. 

Auditions  will  be  held 
Monday,  Sept.  9,  and  Tuesday, 
Sept.  10  from  6:30-8:30  in 
LSF  1 14.  Auditions  are  open  to 
all  PNC  faculty,  staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  who  wish  to  try¬ 
out  must  have  a  monologue 
prepared  and/or  a  piece  of 
music  they  wish  to  sing.  If 
possible,  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  bring  sheet  music 
along.  A  piano  and  accompa¬ 
nist  will  be  provided. 


Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  play,  will  preside 
over  the  auditions. 

The  play  will  premiere  on 
Friday,  Nov.  8,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  again  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
9,  followed  with  a  matinee 
show  on  Sunday,  Nov.  10.  The 
following  weekend,  Nov.  15- 
17,  will  host  an  encore  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  times  for  shows 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

For  anyone  seeking  more 
information  or  with  specific 
questions  concerning  the  play. 
Dr.  Padberg  may  be  reached  at 
extension  5384,  or  may  be 
emailed  at  dpadberg@pur- 
duenc.edu. 


Club  spotlight 


There  are  a  variety  of  clubs  available  on  the  PNC  campus.  The  Spectator  has 
chosen  to  expose  them  to  all  new  and  returning  students.  Hopefully,  many  of 
you  will  elect  to  expose  yourselves  to  them  as  well.  The  following  information 
regarding  these  clubs  can  be  found  in  Connections,  a  schedule  book  given  to 
each  new  student,  the  Dean  of  Student’s  Office,  and  from  the  individual  advi¬ 
sors  listed. 


The  Accounting  Club  is 

open  to  all  accounting  majors 
who  are  looking  to  further  their 
knowledge  of  the  business 
world.  Club  activities  include 
making  business  contracts, 
bringing  speakers  from  different 
branches  of  accounting  work  to 
club  meetings,  improving  stu¬ 
dent-faculty  relations,  and  facili¬ 
tating  goals  and  concerns. 
Those  interested  should  contact 
advisors  William  Mack  at  ext. 
5311  or  Donna  Whitten  at  ext. 

5350. 


The  Construction 
Club  was  voted  best 
club  for  the  2001-2002 
school  year.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  club 
should  contact  David 
Burrus  at  ext  5329. 
Meetings  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  each  semester.  The 
club  works  to  “provide 
an  arena  allowing  its 
members  to  use  class¬ 
room  learning  in  real 
world  application.” 


Trio  2000  is  open  to  all  PNC  students  and  is  driven  to 
meet  the  needs  of  any  individual  on  campus.  The  club 
meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
noon  in  the  cafeteria.  They  are  associated  with  Student 
Support  Services,  but  those  looking  to  join  are  not  required 
to  be  a  member  of  the  latter  organization.  Their  main  goal 
is  to  focus  on  leadership  skills.  The  club  plans  on  doing  a 
number  of  fundraisers  this  year  including  a  Krispe  Kreme 
sale,  the  annual  clothing  drive  give  away  and  a  candle 
fundraiser.  They  also  work  with  the  alternate  education 
program  at  LaPorte  schools.  Anyone  is  welcome  to  come 
and  sit  in  at  a  meeting  and  those  interested  should  contact 
Chuck  Crone  at  ext  5469. 


Comedy  Cafe  returns  to  PNC 


by  Heather-Ann  Schaeffner 
Staff  Writer 

Last  year,  on  Jan.  17,  comic 
Micheal  Wilson  cracked  up  the 
student  body  and  was  received  so 
well  that  he  is  doing  the  PNC  gig 
once  again.  “Blackjack”,  as  he’s 
called,  will  return  to  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  on  Sept.  23,  performing  his 
stand  up  in  the  LSF  Cafeteria  at 
11:45  a.m. 

Filling  his  clean,  yet  clever 
show  with  amusing  songs  and  song 
parodies,  improvisations,  charac¬ 
ters  and  dead  on  impersonations, 
Wilson  is  a  sure  hit  with  everyone. 

Having  appeared  on  Comedy 
Central’s  “Make  Me  Laugh” 
numerous  times,  Blackjack  is  cer¬ 
tainly  stacking  the  deck  with  his 
irreverent  one  man  show.  He  cur¬ 
rently  holds  the  record  for  the  most 
laughs  in  a  single  show,  and  is  a 
warm  up  comedian  for  audiences 
on  shows  such  as  “Win  Ben  Stein’s 
Money”  and  “Make  Me  Laugh.” 

So  be  sure  to  hurry  to  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  and  prepare  to  laugh 
yourself  silly. 


If  Wilson  leaves  you  hungry  for 
more,  PNC  is  bringing  yet  another 
laugh  riot  to  campus.  Chris 
Fonseca,  bom  with  cerebral  palsy, 
is  a  light-hearted  fellow  made  to 
make  others  laugh.  He  doesn’t  let 
his  disabilities  get  him  down,  in 
fact,  he  makes  jokes  out  of  them. 
On  May  5,  2003,  Fonseca,  who 
goes  by  the  name  “Crazy  Legs,” 
will  record  his  third  comedy  album 
Daddy,  Where  do  Jokes  Come 
From?  His  other  two  albums,  Not 
Tonight,  /  have  Cerebral  Palsy... 
and  Get  in  the  Van ,  receive  public 
airtime  on  several  radio  stations 
and  he  can  be  seen  on  television 
performing  on  various  comedy 
shows.  A  truly  talented  man  who 
never  lets  anything  get  him  down 
and  stands  up  for  what  is  right  (or 
laughs  when  he  can’t),  Fonseca  is 
sure  to  put  a  smile  on  anyone’s 
face.  Be  sure  to  come  out  and  see 
him  on  Oct.  17  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  at  11:45  a.m. 

For  more  information 
about  either  of  these  shows,  con¬ 
tact  Ryan  Brown  at  ex.  5273. 


The  Society 
for  Creative 
Anachronism 

is  for  those 
interested 

in  the  research  and  recreation  of  the 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  time  period. 


They  will  have  a  Renaissance  fair  open  to  PNC  students 
and  faculty  members  on  Oct  1 1  at  4:00.  Admission  to  the 
fair  is  free  and  those  who  attend  will  be  able  to  view  200  to 
300  people  fighting  in  traditional  combat  arts.  All  those 
interested  should  contact  Nick  Tockert  at  bastien_of-grey- 
hope@yahoo.com 


The  Golden  Quill 

is  dedicated  to  the  expression  of  per¬ 
sonal  writing,  in  which  members  are 
invited  to  share  their  own  writing  or  sit 
back  and  listen.  Conversation  is 
encouraged  during  each  meeting. 

Those  interested  should  contact  advisor 
Beth  Rudnick  at  ext.  5504. 


The  Student  Education  Association,  which  is  organized  by 
president  Karen  Waltz,  helps  prepare  students  who  plan  on  teaching 
elementary  education.  The  primary  concern  of  the  organization  is  to 
provide  a  format  to  discuss,  share,  and  exchange  pedagogical  theories 
and  apply  them  to  the  community.  Interested  parties  should  contact 
Dr.  Cynthia  Pulver  Fontaine  at  ext.  5322. 


^^eer  Squad  works  in  coordination  with^^ 
■  the  Spirit  Club  to  promote  the  college  sports  _ 
programs  at  PNC.  For  those  interested,  con-  » 
advisor  Jean- Ann  Morton  at  ext.  5202  J 


The  Multicultural  Society  was  just 
started  last  semester,  but  has  already  proved 
to  be  a  unique  club.  President  Kashawnta 
Evans  was  one  of  the  initial  group  who 
founded  the  club  after  a  trip  to  Wisconsin  for 
a  multicultural  leadership  conference.  Club 
member  Celina  Arauz  traveled  to  London  for 
a  few  days  and  then  studied  abroad  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 


Several  other  clubs  are  available  to  students;  if  you  are  interested,  contact 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office  or  Student  Government.  These  clubs  include: 
Dramatic  Arts  Appreciation  Club,  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  Club, 
Letterman’s  Club,  Minerva,  Pre-Nursing  Support  Group,  Organizational 
Leadership  Club,  and  Spirit  Club.  If  you  are  interested  in  starting  your 
own  club  or  group,  contact  Student  Government  for  more  information. 


Out 

Loud 

is  a  club  to  provide  support  and 
services  for  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual 
and  transgender  students. 

It's  an  open  group  for  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  discussing  such 
diversity  in  open  dialogue.  The 
advisor  is  Dr.  Janusz  Duzinkiewicz 
and  he  can  be  reached  at  ext  5523. 


EET  (Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Club)  is  open  to  any  PNC  student  who  is  interested  in  elec¬ 
tronic  engineering,  electronics  or  computers.  The  club  often  invites  speakers  to  campus  to  discuss  electronics  and 
explore  future  opportunities.  The  advisor  for  the  group,  Professor  Chris  Smith,  can  be  reached  at  ext.  5256. 
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Panther  baseball  makeover  Another  new  face 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

Frustrated  with  the  stress  from 
last  baseball  season,  Panther 
baseball  coach  Ryan  Brown  hit 
the  recruiting  trail  with  reckless 
abandon.  The  PNC  baseball  pro¬ 
gram  will  immediately  reap  the 
benefits. 

Fall  baseball  is  right  around  the 
comer  and  there  are  expected  to 
be  at  least  15  new  Panthers  on 
the  diamond  for  the  fall  practice 
sessions.  This  is  not  just  any 
ordinary  recruiting  class.  It  is  the 
“most  talented  recruiting  group” 
in  the  history  of  PNC  baseball, 
stated  an  enthusiastic  Brown, 
about  the  extensive  recruiting 
effort. 

There  will  be  at  least  eight  col¬ 
lege  transfers  and  seven  fresh" 
men  coming  straight  out  of  high 
school  trying  out  for  this  year’s 
team.  Experience  separates  this 
group  from  any  other  in  PNC 
history.  Getting  that  many  com¬ 
mitments  from  college  transfer 
players  will  translate  into  much 
success  on  the  field,  but  as 
Brown  knows,  PNC  has  much  to 
offer  athletes  who  have  had 
problems  with  their  old  institu¬ 
tions. 

Speaking  on  how  he  lured  so 
many  recruits  to  the  PNC  pro¬ 
gram,  Brown  named  two  rea^ 
sons.  The  first  is  putting  acade¬ 
mics  as  the  top  priority,  and  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  degree 
from  Purdue.  “At  first  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  (at  the  amount  of  transfer 
players). ..It’s  just  a  matter  of 
talking  to  the  kids. ..and  I  always 
focused  on  academics  first  and 
athletics  second,”  said  Brown  of 
the  program’s  priorities. 

The  second  reason  is  the 
affordability  of  PNC.  The 
majority  of  the  transfers  were 
scholarship  players,  but  they 
only  had  partial  scholarships. 
Even  with  the  scholarship  money 
put  toward  their  education, 
tuition  at  PNC  ended  up  being 
Cheaper  then  staying  at  their  old 
institutions. 

Water  gathers  in  puddles 
though,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
transfers  rose,  so  did  the  quality 


of  players  wanting  to  join  the 
Panther’s  program.  Unlike  past 
years,  when  one  or  two  excellent 
players  would  arrive  at  PNC,  an 
entire  team  showed  up.  There 
will  be  at  least  six  newcomers 
that  should  start  this  season.  The 
fall  baseball  season  will  sort  the 
playing  situation  out. 

Fall  baseball  gives  Brown  a 
chance  to  see  the  new  players 
compete,  and  see  how  the 
returnees  have  improved  over  the 
off-season.  The  depth  on  the 
team  will  be  improved,  and  the 
roster  size  will  expand  from  the 
inadequate  10  (sometimes  less) 
roster  spots,  to  at  least  23  roster 
spots. 

With  so  much  new  blood  on  the 
field  this  season,  leadership  will 
be  a  key  cog  for  the  team  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Returning  second  baseman 
Hank  Curry  and  pitcher  Andy 
Newton,  both  sophomores,  are 
expected  to  step  up  and  help  lead 
the  team.  Newcomers  Ryan 
Pope,  a  transfer  from  South 
Suburban  College,  outfielder  and 
pitcher  Blake  Ebner,  a  transfer 
from  Franklin  College,  and 
Portage  graduate  Nate  Bryan  are 
all  expected  by  Brown  to  carry  a 
big  load  for  the  Panthers  baseball 
team. 

Pope,  a  former  Duneland 
Conference  MVP  at  Crown  Point 
High  School,  will  not  be  eligible 
to  play  in  the  fall  baseball  sea¬ 
son,  but  will  be  able  to  practice 
with  the  team,  and  will  be  ready 
to  suit  up  in  the  new  Panther  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  regular  season  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  semester.  The 
speedster  carries  numerous  acco¬ 
lades  from  high  school,  includ¬ 
ing  4-A  All  State  team  member 
and  a  member  of  the  North- 
South  All-Star  team.  He  will 
occasionally  pitch  and  will  roam 
centerfield  for  the  Panthers. 

Brown  had  much  to  say  about 
Pope,  calling  him  “one  of  the 
best  baseball  players  I  have  ever 
seen,”  and  saying  that  he  was  a 
five-tool  player,  meaning  he  can 
do  everything  well  on  the  base¬ 
ball  field. 

Landon  Daprile,  a  transfer  from 
Campbellsville  University  in 
Kentucky,  will  assume  the  start¬ 


ing  catcher  duties.  Daprile  owns 
a  rifle  for  an  arm  and  is  sound 
with  the  bat. 

A  pair  of  infielders,  shortstop 
Aaron  Aigner  and  utility  infield¬ 
er  Brian  McMahon  both  came  to 
PNC  from  Ancilla  College. 
Along  with  Bryan,  pitcher  Tony 
Robb  hails  from  Portage  High 
School.  The  duo  of  Jim 
Mooneyhan  and  Jeremy  Allison 
both  slide  down  Highway  421 
from  Michigan  City  High 
School.  Pitcher  Jason  Ciesielski 
transferred  to  PNC  from  Purdue 
Calumet  and  will  make  an  instant 
impact  on  the  pitching  staff. 
Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  play¬ 
ers  Brown  believes  will  make  an 
improvement  over  last  year’s 
squad. 

While  the  Panthers  lost  two 
good  ballplayers  in  Jordan 
DeHaven  and  Shaun 
Wishnevski,  many  top  players 
from  last  season’s  4-28  team 
return.  Utility  players  Steve 
Sanchez,  Dave  Taborski,  and 
Seth  Keyser,  along  with  outfield¬ 
er  Mike  Crowley  and  pitcher  Jim 
Tunis,  all  return  and  are  expected 
to  play  vital  roles  for  the 
Panthers  this  season. 

The  fall  baseball  season  is  fair¬ 
ly  short,  but  it  serves  only  a  few 
purposes.  It  allows  the  coach 
and  players  to  adjust  to  each 
other,  allows  competition  on  the 
team  for  roster  spots  and  starting 
positions,  and  it  gives  the  team 
time  to  gel  before  the  hectic  reg¬ 
ular  season  starts  in  the  spring. 

With  all  the  talented  new  faces 
on  this  team,  plus  some  season¬ 
ing  of  the  returnees,  the  PNC 
campus  should  see  a  drastic 
improvement  on  the  team’s  dis¬ 
mal  4-28  record  last  season. 
Realistically,  with  all  the  talent 
that  is  in  place  here,  the  Panthers 
have  an  opportunity  to  compete 
for  a  Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  playoff 
berth.  But  first,  let’s  see  how  the 
team  does  this  fall... 

Fall  baseball  kicks  off  in  the 
third  week  of  school,  with  the 
first  game  being  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  7  at  Hicks  Field  on  the 
PNC  campus  against  Goshen 
College. 


on  campus 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  face  of  the  Women’s 
Soccer  program  on  the  PNC 
campus  has  changed-out  with 
the  old,  and  in  with  the  new. 

Sherri  Stamper  has  taken  the 
reigns  of  the  Women’s  Soccer 
program  here  at  PNC  and  plans 
to  build  up  this  program  that  has 
been  dormant  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Stamper  comes  to  PNC  from 
Portage  High  School,  where  she 
was  the  goalkeeper’s  coach.  Her 
previous  playing  experience 
includes  playing  with  the 
Portage  Soccer  Club,  North 
West  United,  North  West 
Thunder,  and  Olympico  in  out¬ 
door  leagues,  and  with  the 
Duneland  Soccer  Club  in  indoor. 

Stamper  was  also  a  member  of 
the  first  women’s  soccer  team  at 
the  University  of  Memphis. 
That  should  provide  a  great 
board  to  jump  off  of,  as  she  tries 
to  attempt  to  build  a  soccer  pro¬ 
gram  in  her  first  shot  at  being  a 
head  coach.  As  Stamper  states, 
“I  know  what  it  is  like  to  start 
from  scratch.” 

Starting  from  scratch  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  Stamper  and  assistant 
coach  Rosario  Blaszkiewicz  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with. 
There  are  few  players  left  from 
last  season’s  squad  that  did  not 
complete  the  2002  spring  sea¬ 
son. 

There  are  various  reasons  for 
the  suspension  of  PNC  sponsor¬ 
ship  for  the  club,  which  played 


at  Omega  Sports  Complex  in 
Merrillville.  One  reason  was 
their  competition  level. 
Reportedly,  the  team  played 
against  some  “U-13”  teams, 
which  are  teams  made  up  of 
players  under  13  years  of  age. 

Another  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  team  didn’t  even  beat 
those  “U-13”  teams.  In  fact,  the 
team  did  not  win  a  game  against 
anyone.  That  gives  PNC  a  huge 
black  mark  against  its  athletic 
program. 

Stamper  has  the  chore  of 
cleaning  up  the  program’s  name, 
plus  the  opportunity  of  recruit¬ 
ing  new  players.  Only  a  few  of 
the  players  will  return  from  last 
season.  This  season,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  fate  of  the  Women’s 
Soccer  program  in  general, 
hinge  on  student  body  interest 
this  year. 

Stamper  plainly  stated  it 
“depends  on  how  many  girls  are 
interested  in  playing.  If  we 
don’t  have  enough  we  won’t  be 
able  to  compete  with  other 
teams.” 

Athletic  Director  Ryan  Brown 
hopes  Stamper  can  fill  a  roster 
and  start  playing  competitively, 
and  that  Stamper  is  a  “competi¬ 
tive  coach,”  but  “she  is  going  to 
have  to  have  the  students.” 

Recruitment  is  the  key  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  program  alive.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  Stamper 
will  scour  the  campus  for  play¬ 
ers,  but  it  might  have  to  come  to 
that  to  keep  the  program  on  its 
feet  and  running. 


PNC  scores  a  “touchdown” 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

Hicks  Field  played  host  to  a  power¬ 
ful  storm  cell  at  approximately  3  p.m. 
on  Monday,  July  22,  that  had  its  way 
with  the  south  side  of  the  PNC  campus. 
Some  equipment  and  facilities  on  the 
baseball  field  were  ruined,  as  well  as 
some  trees  near  the  woods,  south  and 
east  of  the  baseball  field.  There  were 
no  injuries  reported  in  the  incident. 

“It  looks  as  if  a  small  tornado  went 
through,”  said  Athletic  Director  Ryan 
Brown,  referring  to  the  damaged  areas 
on  the  south  end  of  campus.  “It  tore 
the  top  off  of  the  first  base 


dugout.. .about  three  or  four  rows  of 
cinder  block,”  stated  Brown  of  the 
damage.  The  batting  tunnel  was  no 
match  for  the  strong  storm  gusts.  As 
Brown  said,  the  wind  “picked  it  up, 
and  basically  just  inverted  it,  turned  it 
upside  down.” 

Bats,  catcher’s  equipment,  and 
gloves,  among  other  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment,  were  also  destroyed  in  the  fracas 
with  Mother  Nature. 

Still,  PNC  athletics  must  roll  on,  and 
the  Panthers  open  up  their  fall  baseball 
schedule  on  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  2002, 
against  Goshen  College,  at  Hicks 
Field.  Let’s  hope  no  more  unscheduled 
opponents  show  up  before  then. 


Panther  athletics  finds  new  home 


PNC  Panther  Athletics  has 
found  a  new  home  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Michigan  City  Marquette 
High  School.  In  cooperation 
with  the  high  school,  PNC  is 
now  allowed  use  of  the  Scholl 
Center. 

The  Scholl  Center  is  a  new  5 
million  dollar  building  that 
opened  in  Oct.  2001.  PNC  will 
be  able  to  use  the  center  for  bas¬ 
ketball,  baseball,  and  softball 
training. 

This  will  give  PNC  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  play  in  a  facility  that  is 
in  much  better  shape  than  their 
previous  home  court. 

PNC  is  not  the  only  beneficia¬ 
ry.  Marquette  Athletic  Director 
Eric  Simpson  said  that  the 
agreement  was  a  “benefit  for  the 
entire  community.” 

All  home  basketball  games 
will  be  played  now  at  Marquette 
High  School,  instead  of  the 
Panthers  former  home  of 
Michigan  City  Junior  High 
School. 
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New  Era  in  PNC  Basketball  to  Begin 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assitant  Editor 

After  a  reviewing  many  appli¬ 
cations,  the  “powers  that  be” 
decided  on  a  new  basketball 
coach.  His  name  is  Grayling 
Gordon.  He  was  the  right  per¬ 
son  for  the  job. 

“I’m  very  excited  to  be 
appointed  the  head  men’s  bas¬ 
ketball  coach  at  PNC.  I  truly 
believe  that  the  PNC  men’s  bas¬ 
ketball  program  can  become  a 
contender  in  the  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference. 
It  will  be  both  exciting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  to  take  the  program  to 
the  next  level,”  said  Gordon. 

“Having  spent  the  past  two 
seasons  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  I’m  excited  to  once 
again  be  a  head  coach  and  be 
directly  responsible  for  shaping 


the  program.” 

Gordon  and  his  thirteen  years 
of  coaching  experience  will  be 
pacing  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
the  basketball  court  at  PNC’s 
new  athletic  home  at  the  Scholl 
Center  this  fall.  Considering 
the  last  few  years  of  sub-. 500 
basketball,  this  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

Coaching  Career 

After  his  playing  career  at  the 
University  of  Dubuque  (Iowa), 
Gordon  quickly  became  an 
assistant  coach  on  the  varsity 
squad  and  the  head  coach  of  the 
junior  varsity  squad  at  the 
NCAA  Division  III  School. 

Following  his  one-year  stint  as 
an  assistant  at  Dubuque,  he 
moved  on  to  Clarion  University 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  NCAA 


Division  II  school,  where  he 
was  an  assistant  for  four  years. 
Clarion  averaged  18  wins  a  sea¬ 
son  while  Gordon  was  there. 

In  1993,  Gordon  was  back  at 
Dubuque,  this  time  as  the  head 
coach  of  the  varsity  squad.  He 
would  be  at  the  helm  of  the 
Dubuque  Spartans  for  four  sea¬ 
sons,  in  both  basketball  and 
golf,  where  he  doubled  as  the 
head  coach  of  Men’s  Golf. 

Most  recently,  Gordon  has 
been  an  assistant  coach  with 
NAIA  Division  I  and 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  rival,  Purdue 
University  Calumet,  where  the 
Lakers  averaged  17  wins  per 
season. 

Visions 

Gordon  has  outlined  four 


goals  that  he  will  accomplish  at 
PNC. 

The  first  one  is  making  the 
team  a  competitive  force  in  the 
CCAC. 

The  second  is  winning  at  least 
ten  games  each  season. 

The  third  and  forth  goal  go 
together.  Gordon  wants  recruit 
and  retain  all-conference  caliber 
players.  In  order  to  do  that,  he 
knows  he  must  establish  solid 
recruiting  contacts  with  high 
schools  in  the  area.  He  plans  on 
attending  as  many  local  high 
school  games  as  possible  and 
recruitstudent-athletes  by  main¬ 
taining  close  communication 
with  them  via  telephone  calls 
and  recruiting  letters. 

Story  continued  on  page 
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PNC  honors  rememberence  of  Sept.  11 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
1 1 ,  a  commemorative  ceremony 
was  held  at  Purdue  North 
Central  in  remembrance  of  the 
Sept.  11,  2001  terrorist  attacks. 
Over  300  people  attended  this 
event,  including  PNC  students, 
faculty  and  citizens  from  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  The 
remembrance  ceremony  was 
held  in  PNC’s  LSF  plaza. 
Guests  were  congregated  on  the 
grass,  on  nearby  picnic  tables 
and  folding  chairs.  Some  sat  on 
steps  and  on  walls  near  the 
entrance  of  the  LSF  building. 
Before  the  ceremony,  the  PNC 
Student  Government  handed 
out  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons 
for  guests  to  wear  that  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  event, 
an  entourage  of  bagpipes  from 
the  Northwest  Indiana  Pipes 
and  Drums,  Inc  played  several 
patriotic  songs  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  victims  of  this  horrific 
tragedy.  The  Westville 
American  Legion  Post  #2 1  gave 
a  presentation  of  colors,  which 
was  followed  by  PNC  student 
Stephanie  Vickers  singing 
“America  the  Beautiful.” 

Purdue  North  Central’s 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  pre¬ 
sented  a  speech  to  honor  the 
victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks. 
“It’s  still  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  gravity  of  the  events 
that  unfolded  that  day,”  he  said. 
Dworkin  added,  “We  will 
always  keep  Sept.  11  and  the 


memories  of  the  people  who 
perished  that  day  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.” 

PNC  student  Lillian  Sherrod- 
Young,  along  with  Scott 
Smithson,  associate  professor 
of  communication;  and  director 
of  communication  program¬ 
ming  read  “The  Four 
Freedoms.”  “The  Four 
Freedoms”  was  a  famous 


very  angry  when  this  happened. 
Where  was  our  country?  Why 
weren’t  they  guarding  us? 
That’s  why  I’m  angry.”  Jenny 
Dunkleberger  said  that  unity 
should  always  be  remembered. 
“National  unity  is  something  to 
be  celebrated  every  day,  not  just 
on  national  unity  days,”  she 
added. 

Others  explained  how  they 


Chancellor  Dworkin  addresses  the  attendees  of 
PNC’s  Sept.  11  Rememberence  Day  Ceremony. 


speech  presented  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  on  Jan.  6, 
1942  in  honor  of  the  tragic 
events  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Towards  the  closing  of  the 
ceremony,  guests  were  invited 
to  share  their  thoughts  and 
reflections  concerning  Sept.  11 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
Those  who  volunteered  their 
thoughts  recalled  the  over¬ 
whelming  shock,  confusion  and 
sorrow  that  they  felt  on  that  day. 
Patty  Edmaiston  said,  “I  was 


relied  on  their  faith  in  God  to 
get  them  through  the  dark  days 
following  Sept.  1 1 .  The  events 
of  Sept.  1 1  changed  many  peo¬ 
ple.  One  student  recalled  that 
after  the  tragedy  first  happened, 
she  blamed  God.  However,  she 
soon  realized  that  the  terrorist 
attacks  were  a  product  of  evil, 
and  therfore,  it  was  wrong  to 
blame  God.  She  became  a 
Christian  last  March.  She  went 
on  to  say  that  America  was  a 
wonderful  place  to  live. 


Members  of  the  audience  felt 
that  it  is  important  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  security  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
those  serving  in  the  military.  “I 
just  think  that  under  God  is  a 
good  place  to  be  right  now,” 
audience  member  Diana  Klecka 
said. 

One  audience  member 
remembered  how  wonderful  it 
was  that  everyone  was  there  for 
each  other.  Even  though 
Americans  were  hurting,  they 
still  came  together  to  offer  each 
other  support.  Jameelah 
Burtley  felt  that  Americans 
should  enjoy  each  day,  and 
make  the  most  of  their  lives. 
“There’s  no  guarantee  that  we’ll 
be  here  tomorrow,  so  let’s 
remember  that  as  we  go  forward 
from  this  day.”  Another  audi¬ 
ence  member  explained  how 
important  it  was  for  Americans 
to  cherish  their  family  and 
friends.  She  reminded  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  they  should  enjoy 
each  day  with  their  loved  ones, 
because  “tomorrow  is  not 
promised  to  anyone.” 

Following  the  ceremony,  a 
tree  planting  presentation  took 
place  near  Shakespeare’s 
Garden.  During  this  ceremony, 
the  PNC  Student  Government 
planted  a  special  tree  in  honor 
of  the  thousands  of  victims,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  firefighters, 
rescue  workers,  heroes  from 
Flight  93,  and  the  countless  men 
and  women  in  the  military  pre¬ 
serving  the  freedom  of  America. 
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UP-  and-  COMING 


Library-Student-Faculty 
(LSF)  Building 
Room  068 
Purdue  University 
North  Central 
1401  S.  US  Hwy  421 
Westville,  Indiana  46391 


Saturday,  September  21 

“Weavers,  Potters  &  Jewelers:  Small  Business  in 
Ireland”  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
1  p.m.,  LSF  Assemby  Hall  02 
Contact:  Cynthia  Graham,  ext.  5262, 
cynthg@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  September  22 
John  Q,  Film  Showing;  Rated  PG-13. 

Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
An  Odyssey  2003  Series  Event 
2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  September  23 

Blackjack  Wilson  Comedy 
Open  to  PNC  students,  faculty  &  staff 
11:45  a.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@  purduenc  .edu 

Student  Government  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  students 
7:30  -  8:30  a.m.,  LSF  60  Conference  Room 
Contact:  ext.  5330,  stugov@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  September  25 

Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 

Open  to  the  Public,  Appointments  Recommended 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@purduenc.edu 

John  Q,  Film  Showing;  Rated  PG-13.  Discussion 
on  Health  Care  Inequities  by  Judy  Jacobi,  MPH 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
An  Odyssey  2003  Series  Event 
7  p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  September  29 

2002  Cinco  de  Mayo  Productions  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet”  presents  “Ceviche  in 
Pittsburgh”t 

Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
2  p.m.,  PNC  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Pat  Carlisle,  ext.  5241,  pac@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  September  30 

Student  Government  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  students 
7:30  -  8:30  a.m.,  LSF  60  Conference  Room 
Contact:  ext.  5330,  stugov@purduenc.ed 


Tuesday,  October  1 
Library  Book  Sale 
9  a.m. -2  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  K.R.  Johnson,  ext.  5249, 
krj@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  2 
Library  Book  Sale 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  K.R.  Johnson,  ext.  5249, 
krj@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  October  5 

Experience  Art  at  PNC! 

Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
1 1  a.m.  -  2:45  p.m.  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  debbien@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  October  7 

Mid-semester  Break 
(Offices  open  -  No  classes) 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  October  8 

Mid-semester  Break 
(Offices  open  -  No  classes) 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

College  Fair 

Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m.,  LSF 
Contact:  Janice  Whisler,  ext.  5415, 
jwhisler@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  9 
Faculty  Convocation 
Open  to  all  faculty 
12:30  p.m.,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.  edu 

Sunday,  October  13 

Amelie,  Film  Showing;  Rated  R,  French,  with 
English  subtitles.  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
An  Odyssey  2003  Series  Event 
2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@  purduenc.  edu 

Monday,  October  14 

Student  Government  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  students 
7:30  -  8:30  a.m.,  LSF  60  Conference  Room 
Contact:  ext.  5330,  stugov@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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PNC  Hits 


R 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

For  the  2002  fall  semester,  a 
new  enrollment  record  has  been 
set.  This  fall,  3,657  students 
have  chosen  to  attend  Purdue 
North  Central  to  further  their 
education.  The  increase  of 
enrollment  is  over  a  4.7  percent 
increase  from  the  2001-2002 
academic  year.  There  are  2,149 
female  students  enrolled,  and 
1,508  male  students.  11.9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  student  body  are 


minorities,  and  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  age  is  26. 

835  students  are  from 
Valparaiso,  624  make  their 
homes  in  LaPorte  and  566  stu¬ 
dents  live  in  Michigan  City.  265 
students  live  in  Chesterton,  and 
185  are  from  different  cities  in 
Starke  County.  The  rest  of  the 
students  live  in  rural  LaPorte, 
Porter,  Lake,  Pulaski,  Jasper, 
Marshall  and  even  St.  Joseph 
counties. 

Chancellor  James  Dworkin 
believes  that  one  of  the  reasons 


e  c  o  r  d 

so  many  more  students  have 
chosen  to  attend  PNC  this  year  is 
because  of  the  large  increase  in 
bachelor’s  degree  programs. 
Currently,  PNC  is  now  offering 
new  degrees  in  business,  com¬ 
puter  information  systems  tech¬ 
nology,  and  additional  degrees  in 
behavioral  sciences,  such  as  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology  and  social 
work.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in 
industrial  technology  is  currently 
pending. 

These  new  degrees  are  very 
popular  among  PNC  students. 


Enrol 

Besides  choosing  the  degrees 
offered  at  PNC,  many  students 
also  choose  to  major  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  liberal  studies, 
nursing  and  organizational  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervision.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  stu¬ 
dents  can  even  complete  their 
master’s  degree  in  elementary 
education  on  the  Purdue  North 
Central  campus. 

Dworkin  said,  “The  PNC 
Westville  campus  has  served  the 
citizens  of  North  Central  Indiana 
for  35  years  now  and  we  are 


1  m  e  n  t 

delighted  to  serve  a  record  num¬ 
ber  this  year.  Our  enrollment 
continues  to  grow,  confirming 
that  area  residents  look  forward 
to  becoming  part  of  the  enduring 
Purdue  tradition  and  seek  the 
world-class  education  that  PNC 
provides.” 

Students  who  attend  Purdue 
North  Central  would  agree  that 
PNC  truly  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  education,  earn  a  col¬ 
lege  degree,  and  expand  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  small  class  setting. 


National  Drug  Policy  continnues  to  deny  students  aid 


by  Melissa  Kronfeld 
U-WIRE  (DC  BUREAU) 


(U-WIRE)  WASHINGTON  — 

More  than  30,000  college  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  denied  federal 
funding  for  the  2002-2003 
school  year  due  to  the  Drug-Free 
Student  Aid  provision  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  according 
to  an  annual  report  released  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 
The  HEA  provision,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1998, 
denies  federal  financial  aid  to 
students  with  priordrug 
convictions. 

A  total  of  86,898  students  have 
been  denied  financial  aid  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  HEA 
drug  provision  in  2000  and  the 
DOE  estimates  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  will  chose  not 
to  apply  for  federal  financial 
aid  due  to  the  provision. 

A  drug  conviction  is  the  only 
crime  that  results  in  the  loss  of 
federal  financial  assistance. 
Students  convicted  of  any  other 
crime,  including  murder  or  rape, 
may  still  receive  full  funding. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Rep. 
Mark  Souder,  R-Ind.,  the  bill’s 
author,  stated  that  the  measure 
was  originally  enacted  to  cut 


federal  funding  to  those  students 
who  received  drug  convictions 
while  already  receiving  aid.  He 
also  hoped  that  the  bill  would  act 
as  a  means  to  discourage  drug 
use  among  high  school  teens. 

The  bill  works  as  follows: 
Those  students  that  are  convict¬ 
ed  of  drug  possession  are  auto¬ 
matically  ineligible  for  aid  for 
one  year  starting  from  the  date  of 
the  first  offense  and  two  years 
starting  from  the  date  of  the 
second  offense. 

If  convicted  of  three  or  more 
drug-related  crimes,  students  are 
suspended  indefinitely  from 
receiving  federal  aid.  Students 
convicted  of  selling  drugs  are 
automatically  ineligible  to 
receive  aid  for  two  years  starting 
from  the  date  of  the  first  offense 
and  indefinitely  if  convicted  two 
or  more  times.  Even  those  stu¬ 
dents  that  were  convicted  of 
drug  related  crimes  prior  to  the 
bill’s  enactment  could  be  denied 
aid. 

Students  disqualified  from 
receiving  aid  can  regain  their  eli¬ 
gibility  if  they  complete  a  feder¬ 
ally  approved  drug  rehabilitation 
program,  whether  they  are  drug 
users  or  not. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the 
1998  HEA  provision,  judges  had 
the  ability  to  suspend  a  convict¬ 


ed  drug  offender’s  eligibility  for 
any  type  of  federal  aid  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Now  suspension 
of  aid  is  mandatory. 

Over  10  million  students  apply 
for  federal  aid  annually  and 
according  to  estimates  made  by 
the  DOE,  and  27  percent  of 
Americans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25  admitted  to  using  an 
illegal  substance  in  2001. Despite 
an  increase  of  more  than  $12  bil¬ 
lion  in  federal  funding  to  wage 
the  war  against  drugs  since  1982, 
still  almost  half  of  all  high 
school  students  in  the  United 
States  admit  to  experimenting 
with  an  illegal  substance. 

Some  civil  right’s  organiza¬ 
tions  claim  that  the  drug  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  HEA  affects  a  dispro- 
portional  amount  of  minorities, 
specifically  Hispanics  and 
blacks,  who  are  convicted  of 
drug  offenses  at  a  much  higher 
rate  then  Caucasians  in  their  age 
group. 

Statistics  released  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  reveal  that 
blacks  make  up  1 2  percent  of  the 
population  and  13  percent  of 
drug  offenders  but  represent 
over  62  percent  of  drug-related 
convictions  and  over  70  percent 
of  drug-related  incarcerations. 

Graham  Boyd,  the  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 


Union  Drug  Policy  Litigation 
Project  believes  that  the  HEA 
provision  is  unfair  to  minorities. 

“This  law  is  discriminatory,” 
Boyd  said.  “If  a  student  is  con¬ 
victed  of  a  drug  offense,  and  her 
family  can  afford  to  pay  for  col¬ 
lege,  she  will  be  unaffected  by 
the  legislation,  while  those  who 
are  already  in  danger  of  being 
pushed  to  society’s  margins  will 
not  be  able  to  get  federal  aid  to 
improve  themselves.” 

The  ACLU  is  not  the  only 
voice  of  opposition.  Crucial  to 
the  struggle  for  the  bill's  reversal 
is  a  group  called  Students  for  a 
Sensible  Drug  Policy.Located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  SSDP 
works  at  the  campus  level  to 
educate  students  about  the  bill 
and  rally  support  against  it. 
Currently,  the  SSDP  is  working 
on  500  college  campuses  and  has 
148  officially  recognized  college 
chapters  across  the  nation  with 
350  chapters  working  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  for  the  fall 
semester. 

The  SSDP  participates  in  non¬ 
violent  direct  action,  engaging  in 
civil  disobedience  and  protests 
as  a  means  of  placing  public 
pressure  upon  lawmakers  to 
repeal  the  bill.  The  SSDP  has 
even  committed  some  schools  to 
creating  a  private  scholarship 


and  loan  fund  for  the  students 
affected  by  the  HEA. 

Yale  University,  Swarthmore 
College,  Hampshire  College  and 
Western  Washington  University 
have  adopted  policies  allowing 
for  students  with  drug-related 
offenses  to  receive  financial  aid, 
despite  the  amount  of  time 
elapsed  since  their  convictions. 
All  four  institutions  require  these 
students  to  undergo  drug  rehabil¬ 
itation  while  enrolled  in  classes. 

The  SSDP  has  also  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  Coalition  for  Higher 
Education  Act  Reform,  a  wide- 
ranging  coalition  including  edu¬ 
cational,  civil  rights  and  drug 
policy  organizations  that  are 
intent  upon  the  congressional 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
would  eradicate  the  drug-provi¬ 
sion  of  the  HEA.  Sixty-seven 
student  governments  and  five 
multi-campus  organizations 
have  already  endorsed  the 
resolution. 

The  Coalition  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress  last  May  advocating 
the  adoption  of  their  resolution. 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  drug  provi¬ 
sion,  H.R.  786,  will  go  before 
Congress  this  year  with  68  spon¬ 
sors,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
pass. 
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Off-Campus  Classes  Begin 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

For  over  25  years, 
Purdue  North  Central 
has  offered  off-campus 
classes  to  students. 
These  classes  began 
the  week  of  Aug.  1 9,  and 
will  end  Dec.  13. 

Off-campus  classes 
are  held  at  four  different 
sites:  the  Valparaiso 
Academic  Center, 


Portage  High  School 
West,  Michigan  City 
High  School  and 
LaPorte  High  School. 
Students  can  even  earn 
an  associate  degree  in 
business  or  organiza¬ 
tional  leadership  and 
supervision  at  Portage 
High  School  West. 

Eight  classes  are 
offered  in  LaPorte, 
including  courses  in 
Macroeconomics,  mar¬ 


keting  and  leadership. 

Six  classes  are  offered 
in  Michigan  City,  includ¬ 
ing  Computer  Literacy 
and  Business  Law. 

Fourteen  classes  are 
located  in  Portage,  and 
ten  are  offered  in 
Valparaiso. 

Most  classes  are 
offered  once  a  week 
from  6  -  8:50  p.m.  (See 
PNC  fall  schedule  book¬ 
let  for  a  complete  listing 


of  class  times.) 

Jeff  Jones,  the  director 
of  enrollment  and  mar¬ 
keting,  explained  that 
the  off-campus  classes 
are  very  popular  and 
that  the  classes  are 
nearly  filled  to  capacity. 
Jones  added,  “It’s  con¬ 
venient  and  these  are  all 
evening  classes  for 
those  who  work  during 
the  daytime.”  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 


gram  is  beneficial  to 
PNC  because  it  allows 
for  extra  classroom 
space  on  the  campus. 

For  those  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  who  work  during 
the  day,  this  program 
provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  them  to 
receive  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  program,  call 
1-800-872-1231,  ext. 
5501. 
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by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

2002 ’s  summer  concert  sea¬ 
son  featured  several  tours  by 
some  of  the  biggest  legends  of 
rock  and  popular  music.  Among 
some  of  the  biggies  on  the  road 
this  summer  are  Paul 
McCartney,  who  has  been  break¬ 
ing  box  office  records  all  over 
the  country,  the  Rolling  Stones, 
a  Grateful  Dead  reunion  show, 
and  Aerosmith. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
summer  tour  successes,  and  one 
act  with  the  most  to  prove,  was 
The  Who,  which  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  summer  tour  following 
the  death  of  bassist  extraordi¬ 
naire  and  founding  member  John 
Entwistle,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  the  night  before  the  tour 
was  to  kick  off  in  Las  Vegas,  Nv. 

So,  rather  than  let  down  thou¬ 
sands  of  already  shattered  fans 
and  lose  the  millions  of  dollars 
already  put  up  for  the  tour’s 
expenses,  The  Who  decided  to 
play  on,  with  the  help  of  L.A. 
session  bassist  Pino  Palladino, 
stepping  in  to  fill  the  very  large 
shoes  left  vacated  by  Entwistle. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  24,  The 
Who’s  tour  rolled  into  the 
Tweeter  Ceneter  in  Tinley  Park, 
II,  with  special  guest,  the  equally 
legendary  rock  god/icon  Robert 
Plant  of  Led  Zeppelin  fame, 
which  promised  to  make  for  a 
spectacular  double  bill. 

First  up  was  Plant,  who  took 


the  stage  to  a  roar 
of  cheers  and 
applause  so  large, 
it  took  a  moment 
for  the  band  to 
start.  Looking 
casually  cool  in 
jeans  and  button 
up  shirt.  Plant  still  oozed  the  60s 
sensibilities  and  sex  appeal  that 
made  him  a  rock  icon  in  the  first 
place.  He  led  his  band  through  a 
rather  short  set  that  included  sev¬ 
eral  gems  from  both  Plant’s  Led 
Zep  years,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rial  from  his  various  solo 
albums,  including  his  lat¬ 
est  disc.  Dreamland. 

Plant  strutted,  whirled, 
and  rocked  the  sold-out 
crowd  through  such  clas¬ 
sics  as  “Tall,  Cool  One,” 
“Going  to  California,” 

“I’m  Leaving  You,”  “Four 
Sticks”  and  a  strong,  but 
pail  in  comparison  version 
of  Zep’s  classic  “Whole 
Lotta  Love,”  complete 
with  the  original  Muddy 
Waters  version  as  an  intro 
for  the  town  often  called 
the  “Home  of  the  Blues.”  Plant 
and  his  band  were  in  great  form 
and  Plant’s  voice  still  packs  all 
of  the  wallop  it  ever  did.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  way  to  kick  off 
the  show. 

Next  up  was  The  Who,  which 
once  held  the  Guinness  Book 
record  for  the  loudest  band  in  the 
world.  While  the  guys  may  have 
gotten  along  in  age  a  bit  and 
can’t  quite  play  at  the  same 
mind-shredding  volume  they 
once  did,  the  show  was  still 
incredibly  LOUD.  In  fact,  I 
swear  they  got  louder  as  the 
show  progressed. 

Anyone  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  The  Who  still  have  what 
it  takes  to  rock  millions  or  could 


pull  off  the  tour  in  Entwistle ’s 
absence  were  promptly  silenced 
as  the  band  took  the  stage  and 
exploded  into  a  barrage  of  light, 
color,  sound  and  motion.  They 
wasted  no  time  getting  on  with 
things,  as  guitarist  Pete 
Townshend  lashed  out  the  first 
blaring  power  chords  to  the 
instantly  familiar  “I  Can’t 
Explain,”  and  the  crowd  erupted 
in  ecstatic  appreciation.  Next 
The  Who  played  phenomenal 
versions  of  “Substitute,” 


“Anyway,  Anyhow,  Anywhere,” 
and  “Who  Are  You,”  with 
Townshend’s  guitar  playing 
becoming  more  frenzied,  corro¬ 
sive  and  louder  with  each  song. 

Next  up  were  “Another  Tricky 
Day,”  “The  Relay,”  “Bargain,” 
and  “Baba  O’Rielly,  for  which 
the  crowd  went  absolutely  ballis¬ 
tic,  and  saw  Townshend  execut¬ 
ing  the  first  of  many  of  his  trade¬ 
mark  windmills  and  aerial  leaps. 
They  then  played  three  of  the 
more  well  known  songs  from 
their  second  rock  opera 
Quadrophenia,  which  included 
“Sea  and  Sand,”  “5:15”  and 
“Love,  Rein  O’er  Me,”  during 
which  the  band  experienced 
some  technical  problems,  caus¬ 


ing  singer  Roger  Daltrey  to  very 
noticeably  fudge  the  words  of 
the  bridge,  many  fans’  favorite 
parts  of  the  tune.  The  Who  were 
obviously  embarrassed  by  the 
flub  of  not  only  one  of  their  best 
known  songs,  but  one  they’ve 
played  hundreds  of  times,  so 
they  did  what  any  professionals 
would  do:  they  played  it  over 
again. 

As  The  Who  started  approach¬ 
ing  the  home  stretch,  they  pulled 
all  the  stops  out  and  bombarded 
the  audience 
with  awe¬ 
inspiring 
versions  of 
“Eminence 
Front,” 
“Behind 
Blue  Eyes,” 
“You  Better 
You  Bet,”  a 
phenomenal 
extended 
version  of 
“The  Kids 
Are  Alright,” 
“My 
Generation,” 
and  a  lethal,  mind-numbing 
“Won’t  Get  Fooled  Again,”  with 
Townshend  again  assaulting  his 
guitar  with  all  the  finesse  of  a 
boxer  and  producing  some  of  the 
most  paint-peeling,  speaker- 
shredding  solos  around.  These 
young  up-starts  on  M-TV  today 
could  certainly  leam  a  thing  or 
two  from  these  lads  from 
Sheppard’s  Bush,  London. 

For  their  final  encore,  before 
which  Townshend  joked  that  the 
band  were  going  to  play  all  of 
Tommy  in  its  entirety,  but  did  not 
have  time  for  such  a  committed 
endeavor.  So  the  audience  had  to 
settle  for  “ Tommy  in  20  min¬ 
utes,”  which  consisted  of  stellar 
versions  of  “Pinball  Wizard,” 


“Amazing  Journey,”  “Sparks” 
and  “See  Me,  Feel  Me,”  for 
which  the  crowd  were  on  the  feet 
until  the  very  bitter  end,  singing 
every  word.  It  was  an  absolute¬ 
ly  intoxicating  end  to  undeniably 
brilliant  evening  of  music  and 
memories. 

While  Daltrey  was  busy  look¬ 
ing  good,  sounding  better  than 
ever,  and  twirling  his  micro¬ 
phone  about  like  a  martial  arts 
expert,  and  while  Townshend 
was  engaged  in  leaping  about, 
flailing  his  arms,  and  attacking 
his  ax  with  reckless  abandon, 
drummer  Zach  Starkey  (son  of 
Beatle  Ringo)  drove  the  point 
home  with  wild  precision  and 
stamina  not  seen  since  Keith 
Moon  sat  behind  the  drum  kit. 
The  anchor  was  successfully 
held  down  by  Palladino  and  his 
bass  parts  sounded  great,  but  the 
nimble  fingers  of  Entwistle  were 
noticeably  absent.  The  band’s 
sound  was  also  rounded  out  by 
vocals  and  guitar  work  courtesy 
of  Townshend’s  younger  sibling 
Simon  and  longtime  Who  key¬ 
boardist  John  “Rabbit” 
Bundrick. 

With  many  acts,  new  and  old, 
on  the  road  this  summer,  The 
Who  were  out  working  hard  to 
prove  why  they’re  still  one  of  the 
reasons  the  new  generations  of 
rockers  started  playing  music  in 
the  first  place.  It  has  been  said 
that  many  things  only  get  better 
with  age,  though  theoretically 
rock’n’roll  should  not  be  one  of 
them.  And  while  The  Who  have 
certainly  seen  their  share  of 
years  pass  by,  they  have  not  lost 
any  of  their  power,  might  or  their 
viability  as  a  musical  force  not  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Years  later  and 
fans  are  still  rushing  to  join 
together  with  the  band. 


Heavy  Rotation 


by  Honor  Varner  and  Ruth 

Creetch 

Staff  Writers 

The  Dixie  Chicks, 
Home,  Open 
Wide/Sony  Records 

The  much-anticipated  Dixie 
Chicks  album.  Home,  was 
released  on  Aug.  27.  The  release 
came  after  a  long,  drawn  out 
court  battle  with  Sony  Music. 
The  Dixie  Chicks  felt  Sony 
Music  was  withholding  royalties 
from  the  group.  Sony  Music,  in 
turn,  counter-sued  them  for 
breach  of  contract  for  their 
refusal  to  release  their  new 
album.  The  album  was  partially 
written  in  2000,  and  some  of  the 
songs  from  the  album  were  even 
performed  on  their  Fly  Tour. 
Specific  details  were  not  made 
available  to  the  public,  but  one 
of  the  agreements  to  end  the 
court  battle  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  record  label  for  the  band. 
Their  new  record  label.  Open 


Wide,  allowed 
them  more 
creative  con¬ 
trol  over  how 
their  records  are  produced,  as 
well  as  added  business  control. 
The  enthusiasm  for  their  new¬ 
found  freedom  is  expressed  in 
their  album  booklet.  When  the 
CD  case  is  opened,  the  first 
thing  one  sees  is  their  statement 
“We  are  changing  the  way  we  do 
business.” 

The  first  order  of  their  new 
business  was  changing  the  way 
their  music  sounded.  Always  a 
country  band,  there  were  hints  of 
bluegrass  on  their  two  previous 
albums,  but  on  Home,  it  is  all 
bluegrass.  The  Dixie  Chicks, 
along  with  veteran  bluegrass 
musician  Lloyd  Maines  (father 
of  singer  Natalie  Maines),  were 
the  producers  for  this  album. 
Fittingly,  the  introductory  track 
and  first  single  is  “Long  Time 
Gone,”  which  has  numerous 
meanings.  It  stands  for  the  time 
that  elapsed  from  the  previous 
album  to  this'  one  because  of  the 
on-going  court  battles  between 
the  two.  Another  meaning  is  the 
story  of  a  young  woman  who 
leaves  home  for  Nashville  in 
order  to  fulfill  her  dream  of 


being  a  famous  singer.  The  song 
also  takes  jabs  at  the  current 
country  music  “that  ain’t  got  no 
soul.”  “  Now  they  sound  tired 
but  they  sound  Haggard/  they 
got  money  but  they  don’t  have 
Cash/  they  got  junior  but  they 
got  Hank.” 

The  second  song  is 
“Landslide,”  which  is  a  cover  of 
Stevie  Nicks’  song.  They  wanted 
to  do  the  song  justice  so  they  did 
not  want  to  totally  redo  it,  but 
instead,  they  put  a  bluegrass  spin 
on  it.  The  way  they  perform  it 
makes  it  a  very  reflective  song. 

“White  Trash  Wedding,”  track 
number  5,  is  a  comical  song 
about  the  shenanigans  of  lower 
class  America.  With  lyrics  such 
as  “I  shouldn’t  be  wearing  white 
and  you  can’t  afford  no  ring/It 
took  a  nip  of  gin/but  you  finally 
took  my  hand/Daddy  says  he’s 
the  best  in  town /  but  Mama 
don’t  approve/Say  I  do  and  kiss 
me  quick  ‘cause  the  baby’s  on 
its  way.”  The  song  is  strong  in 
bluegrass  foundations  and  it  is  a 
staple  in  the  album  tradition  of 
the  Dixie  Chicks  to  have  a 
funny,  lighthearted  song  on  their 
album. 

Track  number  9  is  called 
“Tortured,  Tangled  Hearts,” 


which  is  obviously  about 
divorce,  something  the  Dixie 
Chicks  know  about  since  there 
are  five  marriages  between  the 
three  women.  “It  was  a  broken 
dream  right  from  the  start/  bless 
their  tortured,  tangled  hearts.” 
This  song  is  about  how  a  rela¬ 
tionship  fails  even  though  it  was 
started  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions. 

The  sleeper  on  the  album  is  the 
last  track,  “Top  of  the  World,” 
a  song  about  regret,  and  the  des¬ 
peration  of  dreams  that  are  unat¬ 
tained.  “There’s  a  whole  lotta 
singin’  that’s  never  gonna  be 
heard  disappearing  everyday 
without  so  much  as  a  word 
somehow.”  This  is  a  beautiful 
song  that  focuses  on  the  broken 
dreams  of  someone:  “Think  I 
broke  the  wings  off  that  little 
songbird/  she’s  never  gonna  fly  to  the 
top  of  the  world  right  now.” 

They  also  cover  “Travelin’ 
Soldier,”  written  by  Bruce 
Robison  back  in  1995,  who  is 
Emily  Robison’s  brother-in-law. 
The  song  tells  the  story  of  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  is  to  be 
shipped  off  to  Vietnam.  He  is 
alone  in  the  world,  but  befriends 
a  young  woman  who  works  at 
the  local  cafe.  They  write  back 


and  forth,  and  eventually  fall  in 
love.  In  his  last  letter  to  her,  he 
writes,”  Don’t  worry  but  I  won’t 
be  able  to  write  for  a  while.”  She 
has  the  unfortunate  luck  of  find¬ 
ing  out  he  died  when  the  names 
of  the  local  soldiers  who  had 
died  were  read  at  football  game. 
This  song  was  unofficially 
released  this  past  October  after 
they  performed  it  at  a  country 
music  award  show.  This  song 
had  a  stronger  meaning  because 
of  the  time  it  was  released  and 
everything  that  was  happening 
in  our  country  at  that  time. 

The  title  Home  has  strong  sig¬ 
nificance  behind  it  because  of 
how  it  was  recorded.  Recorded 
in  their  home  state  of  Texas 
instead  of  the  traditional 
Nashville  setting-the  home  of  all 
country  music.  Also,  it  let  them 
develop  their  style  of  bluegrass 
music.  They  made  it  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  album,  and  the  title  Home 
personifies  that.  The  Dixie 
Chicks  have  broken  away  from 
the  restrictions  of  their  record 
label  and  Nashville’s  structured 
recipe  of  making  country 
albums  to  make  an  album  full  of 
musicians  who  influenced  them 
and  their  own  personal  styles. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


“Experience  Art!”  coming  to  PNC 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

Purdue  North  Central  will  open 
its  fourth  year  of  Arts  and 
Cultural  Programs  with  a  multi¬ 
event  Odyssey  2003 
“Experience  Art!”  day  on  cam¬ 
pus  on  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  from  11 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  with  three  exhibits 
which  invite  participation  and 
interaction. 

The  program  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public,  and  families  and 
children  are  encouraged  to 
attend. 

At  11  a.m.,  several  new  sculp¬ 
tures  will  be  installed  and 
debuted: 

“Hamilton,”  a  large  steel  and 
granite  piece,  by  Barry  Tinsley 
signifies  his  growing  attachment 
with  the  town  of  New  Carlisle. 
“Wacko,”  by  John  Adduci, 


recalls  the  travels  of  pirates  in 
the  South  China  seas. 

“Aradise  Rising,”  a  collabora¬ 
tive  mixed-media  piece,  includ¬ 
ing  neon,  by  S.  Thomas  Scarff, 
with  John  Bannon  and  Michael 
Young. 

Scarff  has  been  curator  of  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  and  sculptors 
Bannon  and  Young  have  co¬ 
taught  the  popular  Super 
Summer  sculpture  course  for 
children  at  PNC.  A  number  of 
other  sculptors  will  be  present  to 
discuss  their  works  on  campus  as 
well. 

These  three  pieces  will  join 
them  other  14  pieces  currently 
gracing  the  campus. 

“Some  pieces  are  moving  on  to 
other  venues  the  next  week  and 
the  campus  community  has 
expressed  disappointment  that 
Preston  Jackson’s  ‘Haints  and 


History’  will  be  leaving,”  said 
Odyssey  coordinator  Judy 
Jacobi. 

Jackson’s  dramatic  and  master¬ 
ful  piece  is  a  large  boat,  with 
nine  figures,  representing  people 
who  migrated  under  dire  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  Americas  over 
several  centuries. 

“Fortunately,  other  popular 
pieces,  like  John  Adduci’s 
‘Running  Arch’  and  S.  Thomas 
Scarff’s  ‘Windfighter’  will  stay,” 
according  to  Jacobi.  “The  Oct.  5 
event  gives  everyone  a  chance 
for  a  very  accessible  walking 
tour  of  this  outstanding  contem¬ 
porary  sculpture  exhibit  while  it 
is  still  intact.” 

At  noon,  “Remembering  the 
People  of  September  11th,” 
opens  in  the  LSF  Building, 
Assembly  Hall,  Room  02  on  the 
lower  level.  The  works  of  some 


20  professional  artists,  including 
painters,  stained  glass  artists, 
photographers,  a  sculptor,  musi¬ 
cian,  quilter,  papermakers  and 
potters  will  be  featured. 

The  artists  have  each  depicted  a 
personage  or  aspect  recalling  the 
9-11  events. 

“The  resulting  interpretations 
are  varied  and  highly  individ¬ 
ual,”  said  artist  Connie  Kassal, 
one  of  the  organizers  and  partic¬ 
ipants. 

Visitors  will  be  encouraged  to 
leave  written  messages  on  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  wire  fencing 
to  commemorate  or  share  their 
feelings  about  the  event.  Many 
of  the  artists  will  be  present  to 
discuss  their  creative  approach¬ 
es. 

From  1:45  to  2:45  p.m.,  the 
PNC  Women’s  Association  25- 
member  Quilting  Guild,  “Sew 


Bee  It,”  will  show  more  than  30 
quilts,  many  contemporary, 
some  old,  and  several  recent 
award-winners,  in  an  informal 
Trunk  Show.  A  guild  member 
will  be  on  hand  to  identify  and 
date  quilts  brought  by  the  public. 
The  Trunk  Show  will  be  in  the 
LSF  Building’s  public  area,  (first 
floor,  near  the  cafeteria).  The 
guild  welcomes  new  members; 
membership  forms  will  be  avail¬ 
able. 

PNC’s  cafeteria  will  be  open 
from  11  a.m.  until  2  p.m.  to 
accommodate  visitors  as  well  as 
other  refreshments  will  be  avail¬ 
able. 

For  more  information  about 
any  of  the  events,  visit  PNC’s 
Web  site  at  www.purduenc.edu 
or  call  Debbie  Nielsen  at  ext. 
5332. 


PNC.  to  sponsor  viewing  of  “John  Q” 


by  Ashley  Barnett 
Staff  Writer 

The  Milton  Bankoff  Memorial 
Fund  and  Purdue  North  Central 
will  be  sponsoring  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  viewing  of  their  fall  film 
series.  Shown  will  be  “John  Q” 
rated  PG- 13.  Following  the  film 
will  be  a  discussion  on  health 
care  inequalities.  There  will  be 
two  viewing  locations,  the  first 
showing  taking  place  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  22  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
The  second  showing  will  be  ran 
through  the  LaPorte  County 
Public  Library  but  shown  at  the 
LaPorte  High  School  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25  at  7:00 
p.m.  There  will  be  no  charge  for 


either  viewing  and  refreshments 
will  be  available. 

“The  hospital’s  under  new 
management  now,”  says  John  Q. 
(Denzel  Washington). 

After  his  son  Mike 
Archibald  (Daniel  E. 

Smith),  whom  he  loves 
with  all  his  heart,  is 
diagnosed  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  health  issue  where 
his  heart  is  three  times 
the  size  it  should  be. 

John  Q.  looks  to  his 
health  insurance  to  pay 
for  a  heart  transplant. 

Little  does  he  know  his 
plan  has  been  changed  and  every 
turn  to  get  a  hold  of  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  services  is 
a  dead  end.  John  feels  trapped, 


even  after  selling  most  of  his 
possessions,  he  still  cannot  come 
up  with  the  down  payment  need¬ 
ed  to  put  his  son’s  name  on  a 


donor  waiting  list.  John  Q.’s 
wife,  Denise  (Kimberly  Elise) 
tells  him  to  “do  something”  and 
he  does.  With  a  bag  full  of 


chains  and  a  gun,  John  locks 
down  the  Hope  Memorial 
Hospital  Emergency  room  with 
Dr.  Turner  (James  Woods),  a 
couple  nurses  and  a  handful 
of  emergency  room  patients 
held  hostage  inside.  John 
makes  it  a  point  that  the 
hostages  will  be  treated  and 
so  will  his  son  with  no  insur¬ 
ance  card  needed  at  the  time 
of  services. 

This  movie,  directed  by 
Nick  Cassavetes,  is  a  real 
look  into  what  it’s  like  for 
those  without  health  insur¬ 
ance.  It  holds  the  topic  that 
so  many  of  us  overlook.  “John 
Q.”  promises  to  bring  anticipa¬ 
tion,  tears  and  even  a  little  comic 
relief. 


After  each  viewing  three  health 
professionals  will  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  health  inequalities. 
They  are  Dr.  Mark  Jacobi,  a 
pediatrician  at  The  Medical 
Group  in  Michigan  City,  Master 
of  Health  Law  recipient  Susie 
Vance,  and  Michigan  City  News 
Dispatch  film  critic  Andrew 
Tallackson. 

The  main  topic  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  based  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  movie  and  the  steps 
that  can  be  made  to  keep  these 
types  of  situations  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

For  more  information  contact 
Robin  Kohn  at  the  Michigan 
City  Public  Library  at  219-873- 
3049  or  email  her  at 
rkohn@  miclib.org . 


City  by  the  Sea,  see 


you  on  video 


by  Mark  Ramsey 
moviejuice.com 

Is  City  by  the  Sea  a  movie  or  a 
retirement  community?  Either 
way,  this  movie  puts  the  “bored” 
in  shuffleboard,  friends. 

It’s  never  a  good  sign  when  a 
preview  audience  is  so  old,  the 
Cretaceous  period  is  referred  to 
as  “back  in  the  day.”  Maybe 
City  by  the  Sea  has  strong 
“want-to-see”  among  these  folks 
because  at  their  age,  who  does¬ 
n’t?  It  was  either  Mae  or  Cora 
who  hollered  “Bingo!” 

For  the  umpteenth  time,  Robert 
DeNiro  is  a  cop.  Since  when 
does  NYPD  stand  for  “New  York 
Police  DeNiro”?  And  once 
again,  DeNiro’s  gut  is  spilling 
over  that  thin  blue  line  called  a 
belt.  No  one  can  take  you  down 
to  Chinatown  better  than  Bobby, 
but  enough  is  enough,  already! 
Even  mall-workers  don’t  wear  a 
badge  this  often! 

Sad  to  say,  DeNiro  can’t  open 
a  pic  nowadays.  Hell,  he  could¬ 
n’t  even  open  a  Starbucks.  His 
name  may  add  that  “air  of  pres¬ 


tige,”  but  since  when  are  movie¬ 
goers  fool  enough  to  pay  for  air? 

What’s  worse,  DeNiro’s  sport¬ 
ing  a  mullet!  What  are  you 
gonna  do.  Detective  Bobby,  read 
me  my 
achy- 
b  r  e  a  k  y 
rights? 

Naturally, 

Detective 
DeNiro  is 
partnered 
with  one  of 
those 
tubby  char¬ 
acter  actor 
guys 
whose  very 
essence 
screams 
“I’m  not 
gonna  live 
to  Act  2!” 

Father/son  issues  abound  in 
this  movie.  DeNiro  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  child-killing  dad. 
In  turn,  he  walked  out  on  his 
drug-infested,  good-for-nothing 
son.  Fortunately,  DeNiro  is 


reunited  with  his  boy  after  the 
kid  is  accused  of  murder.  Why? 
Because  capital  crimes  always 
bring  a  family  closer  together, 
silly.  Forget  NYPD  Blue,  this  is 


NYPD  Boo-Hoo. 

City  by  the  Sea  illustrates  that 
pervasive  drug  subculture  where 
all  the  perps  have  animal  world 
nicknames  like  “Snake”  or 
“Spider.”  Hey  Bobby,  hang  up 
the  badge  and  call  in  the 


Crocodile  Hunter!  Somebody 
tell  the  filmmakers  these  nick¬ 
names  lost  their  potent  aroma  of 
youthful  delinquency  around  the 
time  of  To  Sir  With  Love. 

What’s  worse, 
these  reptiles 
and  insects  are 
killing  each 
other.  Less 
urban  jungle, 
more  petting 
zoo,  I  say. 

Boring,  I  tell 
ya!  There’s  a 
knifing  or 
shooting  every 
thirty  minutes 
followed  by 
twenty-nine 
minutes  of  talk¬ 
ing,  talking, 
talking  -  all 
punctuated  by 
innumerable  scenes  of  DeNiro 
pacing  the  boardwalk  in  his 
windbreaker  with  his  usual 
hangdog  gaze.  Give  me  Monk 
anytime. 

In  one  scene,  DeNiro  checks 
into  a  hotel  where  a  sign  offers 


“Free  Bathing.”  Free  bathing?! 
I’d  hold  out  for  the  sign  reading 
“Defecation  -  Your  First 
Movement’s  On  Us!” 

Pity  poor  Frances 
McDormand,  wasted  in  a  role 
more  suited  to  Frances 
McDoormat.  She  ain't  working 
for  DeNiro,  she’s  working  for 
dinero. 

Pity  poor  Eliza  Dushku,  best 
known  as  Faith  on  Buffy  the 
Vampire  Slayer.  She’s  a  single 
mom  jonesin’  for  a  fix  when  she 
should  be  jonesin’  for  a  rewrite. 

Pity  poor  James  Franco,  who 
plays  DeNiro’s  junkie  son.  He 
runs  away  from  home  and 
shoves  a  pistol  down  the  front  of 
his  pants  where,  I  might  add,  it 
encounters  no  apparent  obsta¬ 
cles.  “I’m  taking  my  genitals 
into  custody,”  noted  Franco,  “for 
disturbing  my  piece.” 

Finally,  pity  the  audience  - 
those  hardy  few  who  will  mis¬ 
takenly  believe  the  movie  dregs 
of  August  have  ended  and  the 
awards-worthy  bounty  of  Fall 
has  commenced.  To  the  few,  the 
brave,  this  joke’s  on  you. 


April  24,  2002 

Bill  of 


by  Casey  Jacketta 

Daily  Utah  Chronicle  (U.  Utah) 

(U-WIRE)  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
—  Last  Saturday,  Rev.  Matt 
Hale  of  the  Illinois-based  World 
Church  of  the  Creator  spoke  at 
the  Sugarhouse  Branch  of 
the  Salt  Lake  County  Library. 
Despite  what  its  name  implies, 
the  organization  is  not  what 
those  who  consider  themselves 
religious  would  associate  with  a 
“church.”  This  church  adamant¬ 
ly  preaches  racism  and 
anti-Semitism. 

The  Salt  Lake  County  Library 
system  allows  any  person  or 
group  to  reserve  the  meeting 
rooms  for  free,  unless  the  group 
plans  to  charge  an  admission 
fee.  Hale  did  not  plan  to  charge 
admission  to  his  meeting,  so  the 
Sugarhouse  branch  of  the 
library  agreed  to  allow  him  to 
speak  there  free  of  charge. 

A  number  of  citizens  in  the 
area  had  a  knee-jerk  reaction. 
They  wanted  Haleand  his  fol¬ 
lowers  banned  because  of  his 
racist  and  anti-Semitic  views, 
but  the  Library  stood  by  its 
decision  and  allowed  Hale  to 
hold  the  meeting. 

Though  many  disagree  with 
Hale’s  beliefs  and  find  them 
ignorant  and  disgusting,  that  is 
no  reason  to  stifle  his  right  to 
free  speech. 


Smokers 

by  Kathryn  Hollingsworth 
Kansas  State  Collegian 
(Kansas  State  U.) 

(U-WIRE)  MANHATTAN, 
Kan.  —  The  public  perceives 
smokers  as  unhealthy, 
foul-smelling,  air-polluting 
scum  suckers.  And  that  really 
bothers  me. 

The  trend  today  is  to  frown 
on  those  who  cling  to  this 
nasty  habit.  For  this 
reason,  restaurants  and  even 
bars  in  many  states  have 
declared  their  businesses  as 
“non-smoking  facilities.” 
Recently,  Kansas  State 
University  passed  a  new 
policy,  which  requires  smokers 
to  be  at  least  30  feet  from 
select  entryways. 

Why  should  people  be 
allowed  to  smoke,  period? 
From  TV  commercials  com¬ 
paring  cigarettes  to  rat  poison 
and  posters  on  school  walls, 
we  all  know  the  consequences 
of  smoking.  It  kills  thousands 
of  Americans,  but  people  are 
still  sparking  it  up.  If  smoking 
is  the  anti-Christ,  why  is  it  still 
legal? 

Because  the  government  is 
banking  off  your  bad  habit. 
When  cigarettes  went  up  a 


L 
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Rights  guarantees  freedom  to  hate 


As  Americans,  we  are  given  this 
right,  as  well  as  a  responsibility. 
Some  may  feel  that  freedom  of 
speech  is  only  applicable  to 
those  who  are  sending  “politi¬ 
cally  correct”  messages.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Nowhere  does  the 
Bill  of  Rights  only  guarantee 
“politically  correct”  forms  of 
speech.  It  is  when  we  judge  who 
can  speak  and  who  cannot  that 
our  government  begins  to 
become  like  many  of  those 
regimes  that  we  have  fought 
against  in  the  past. 

The  Salt  Lake  County  Library 
system  made  the  right  decision 
in  letting  Mr.  Hale  hold  the 
meeting.  Many  times,  organiza¬ 
tions  similar  to  Hale’s  will  use 
this  tactic  as  a  test.  In  fact.  Hale 
had  scheduled  a  meeting  in 
another  Salt  Lake  City  loca¬ 
tion  before  the  county 
library’s  downtown  location. 
However,  he  never  showed  up. 
About  a  dozen  people  did,  and 
ten  of  those  were  police 
officers. 

When  communities  have  a 
knee-jerk  reaction  and  refuse  to 
allow  his  organization  to  hold  a 
meeting  there.  Hale  sues.  He 
has  successfully  sued  a  libray  in 
Illinois  that  refused  to  allow 
him  and  his  organization  to 
schedule  a  time  in  the  meeting 
room.  The  Salt  Lake  County 
Library  system  was  not  willing 
to  take  the  chance,  and  it  was 
never  pressured  to. 


Rather  than  holding  a  rally 
against  Hale,  which  would  have 
inevitably  resulted  in  some  type 
of  confrontation,  local  citizens 
made  the  area  surrounding  the 
library  into  a  quiet  “hate  free 
zone.”  Local  businesses  were 
given  signs  to  post  in  their  win¬ 
dows.  This  type  of  quiet  retalia¬ 
tion  had 
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effect.  Hale  came  expecting  and 
wanting  a  confrontation  and  left 
disappointed.  Rather  than  stir¬ 
ring  the  community  up  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  divide,  he  left  it  unified. 
Few  openly  agreed  with  Hale’s 
message,  but  even  fewer  were 
willing  to  give  in  to  his  desire 
for  a  confrontation.  The  con¬ 
frontation  would  have 
inevitably  caused  more  media 
exposure  for  Hale’s  group,  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  publicity  that  he 
wanted. So,  without  the  public 
challenge  from  those  who 
opposed  his  view,  Hale  was  left 


high  and  dry. 

The  problem  is  that  white 
supremacists’  presence  on  the 
Wasatch  front  is  growing.  There 
are  four  separate  white 
supremacist  gangs  recognized 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Metro  Gang 
Unit.  Currently,  there  are  352 
white  supremacists  in  Utah  of 
whom  the  Gang  Unit  is  aware. 
Police  believe  that  the  number 
is  low  because  it  only  represents 
those  who  have  been  in  prison. 

The  growing  strength  of  hate 
groups  could  easily  provoke 
widespread  and  highly  public 
confrontation  between  the 
groups  and  more  moderate 
Utahns.  Groups  that  thrive  on 
hatred  also  thrive  on  confronta¬ 
tion.  Once  confrontation  is 
given  to  groups  like  Hale’s, 
however,  publicity  is  given 
as  well.  Fortunately,  few 
Utahns  were  aware  of  the 
meeting  held  at  Sugarhouse 
library  last  weekend,  making  it 
all  the  more  difficult  for  Hale  to 
get  the  attention  he  desired. 

Groups  similar  to  Hale’s  want 
nothing  more  than  to  spread 
their  message  of  hate.  However, 
even  though  some  people’s 
messages  are  repugnant,  every¬ 
one  has  a  right  to  free  speech. 
Just  as  every  American  is  guar¬ 
anteed  the  right  to  free  speech, 
we  are  also  unable  to  prevent 
those  with  whom  we  disagree 
from  speaking.  With  our  right  to 
free  speech  comes  a  responsi¬ 


bility  to  ensure  that  even  those 
we  do  not  agree  with  have  the 
same  right. 

Even  though  many  within  the 
Sugarhouse  community  agree 
that  the  messages  of  Hale  and 
many  others  are  evil,  ignorani 
and  wrong,  we  still  must  give 
them  the  same  freedom  that 
those  of  us  with  less  hateful  and 
more  “politically  correct”  mes 
sages  enjoy.  Communities  faced 
with  this  problem  must  have 
faith  in  their  citizens  to  listen  to| 
the  message  and  make  the  deci 
sion  about  who  is  speaking  and 
whether  or  not  their  message  is  I 
worth  believing. 

When  a  group  that  advocates 
hate  enters  a  community  to 
speak  its  values,  the  besl] 
response  is  the  one  taken  by 
Sugarhouse  businesses:  creat¬ 
ing  a  “hate  free  zone”  and  noil 
giving  in  to  the  group’s  desire 
for  a  confrontation.  Because  the! 
response  was  not  completely! 
passive,  it  reached  the  often 
hard  to  find  middle  ground 
between  a  knee-jerk  reaction 
and  complete  compliance. 

Hale  left  disappointed,  and] 
the  community  quietly  stood 
together  in  its  resolve  to  stop] 
hate  in  its  tracks.  It’s  amazing] 
how  much  more  peaceful  and 
legal  means  accomplish  tba 
confrontations  filled  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  hatred. 


should  be  thanked  for  padding  budgets 


staggering  65  cents  per  pack, 
smokers  tried  to  kick  the  habit. 
Yeah,  right.  Trying  to  quit 
smoking  is  like  deciding 
you’re  not  going  to  eat  any¬ 
more  because  it  costs  too 
much.  Believe  me.  I’ve  tried. 

Politicians  are  much  smarter 
than  we  give  them  credit.  Why 
do  you  think  they 
raised  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
cigarettes?  They  know  these 
are  things  some  Americans 
can’t  give  up. 

I  would  like  to  personall 
stick  my  boot  up  the  next 
politician’s  rear  who  goes  after 
tobacco  companies  for  making 
cigarettes  so  addictive,  then 
turns  around  and  skyrockets 
the  tax  on  them.  The  legisla¬ 
tors  would  like  the  public 
to  believe  they  actually  care, 
but  they  take  advantage  of  a 
constituency  enslaved  by  an 
immensely  addictive  drug. 
Americans  are  proud  of  their 
country  because  it  represents 
freedom. 

Therefore,  if  people  want  to 
eat  20  pounds  of  red  meat, 
drink  a  keg  of  beer, 
smoke  a  carton  of  cigarettes 
and  sit  on  the  couch  all  day, 
they  should  go 
for  it.  Granted,  the  public 


should  be  educated  about  the 
effects  of  these  practices.  But 
after  they’ve  been  educated, 
it’s  their  decision  whether  they 
want  to  kill  themselves,  not  the 
government’s.  Raising  ciga¬ 
rette  taxes  to  promote  health 
and  public  safety  would  be  like 
raising  the  price  of  doughnuts 
for  fat  people  —  it’s  not  fair. 

Smoking  is  terrible.  The  fear 
of  lung  cancer  and  the  trauma 
of  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  not  being  able  to  breathe  is 
punishment  enough.  With  this 
information  alone,  you  would 
think  everyone  would  quit 
smoking.  However,  legislators 
pretend  that  raising  taxes  to 
pad  the  budget  will  give 
smokers  a  sudden  epiphany  to 
quit.  If  emphysema  doesn’t 
stop  someone,  a  tax  hike  will 
not  do  the  trick.  The  only  thing 
the  higher  prices  are  going  to 
do  are  make  smokers  poor,  as 
well  as  unhealthy. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  People 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
smoke  just  anywhere  because 
they  are  paying  high  taxes.  For 
instance,  hospitals  —  bad 
places  to  smoke.  Rest  homes — 
bad  places  to  smoke.  But  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  allowed  to 


Even  some  “non-smokers”  like 
to  have  a  cigarette  when  they 
drink.  Let’s  be  realistic  about 
the  situation  —  non-smokers 
have  public  buildings,  buses, 
airplanes  and  now  some  restau¬ 
rants  to  breathe  semi-clean  air. 

I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is 
allow  people  to  smoke  in  bars. 

If  cigarette  taxes  are  continu¬ 
ously  going  to  increase,  every 
cent  of  the  money  should  be 
given  to  the  school  system. 

The  schools  can  then  take  this 
money  and  use  it  for  programs 


educating  children  on  the  dire 
effects  of  smoking. 

I  don’t  care  if  it  works  or 
not.  If  the  government  is  going 
to  claim  it  is  raising  the  ciga-  I 
rette  tax  to  help  people  kick 
the  habit,  it  should  be  forced 
to  use  the  funds  to  convince 
people  to  never  start. 

Next  time  you  see  a  smoker, 
instead  of  turning  up  your  nose' 
in  disdain,  turn  around  and 
thank  them  for  taking  the  fall 
for  politicians  who  can’t  bal¬ 
ance  a  budget. 


smoke  in  bars. 


Federal  Work  Study 
Posistions  Available  in 
the  Community! 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Rm. 
38,  call  extension  5493,  or 
e-mail  Jerry  Lewis  at  glewis(® 
purduenc.edu 
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First  Response: 

"As  a  young  person,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  ways  in  which 
Cjj  credit  cards  are  bandied  by 

young  adults. " 

Well,  because  of  prices  being 
so  high.  Because  books  are  so 
expensive,  we  have  to  pay 
with  our  credit  card.  Also,  we 
can't  work  a  lot  because  of 
school  so  we  can't  pay  them 
off. 

— Jessica  Azpeitia, 
sophomore 


Don't  dig  in  more  than  what  you  can  dig  out. 
Bankruptcy  is  not  an  option  because  it  will  ruin  your 

credit,  and  banks  will 
look  down  upon  it.  No 
way  out.  Take  10  rich 
people  and  take  away 
all  their  money  and 
give  it  to  10  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  In  lOn  years,  the 
rich  will  be  rich  again, 
and  the  poor  will  be 
poor  again.  It  is  all 
about  money 
management. 
— Justin  Sanders, 
freshman 
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I  think  for  the  kids  they  are  |  t 


bad.  We  are  leaning  to 
become  adults  and  learning 
the  do's  and  don'ts  of  estab¬ 
lishing  credit.  Credit  card 
companies  should  give  out 
manuals  of  the  pro’s  and 
con's  to  help  you  more  and 
learn  how  to  pay  on  time. 

— Kytenica  Mitchell, 
freshman 
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I  think  for 
money  manage¬ 
ment,  banks  and 
credit  card  com¬ 
panies  prey  on 
people  ages  18- 
25  and  give  high¬ 
er  interest 
rates. 

— JoAnn 
Matthews, 
freshman 
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New  York  City’s  atmosphere  changed  since  Sept.  11 


by  Shannon  Pettypiece 
Michigan  Daily  (U.  Michigan) 
09/11/2002 

(U-WIRE)  NEW  YORK  — 
Although  most  New  Yorkers  and 
visitors  said  they  went  on  with 
their  regular  business  Tuesday, 
employees  in  the  area  said  they 
have  noticed  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  in  the  past 
several  days. 

Some  said  they  felt  New 
Yorkers  were  being  nicer 
Tuesday  and  more  understand¬ 
ing  than  usual  because  of  the 
solemn  mood  for  the  one-year 
anniversary. 


“People  are  starting  to  soften 
up.  Last  week  it  was  just  another 
week,  but  now  you  can  tell  they 
are  feeling  differently,”  said  Pete 
Petropoulos,  who  has  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  for  the  past 
month. 

Many  employees  in  New  York 
City  said  they  still  harbor  strong 
emotions  about  the  attacks  and 
for  some  the  one-year  anniver¬ 
sary  has  dredged  up  old  feelings 
as  well. 

“My  friends,  we  still  talk  about 
it  and  it  still  hurts  a  lot,”  said 
Josiah  Silverstein,  a  University 
of  Michigan  alum  and  employee 
at  the  T.GI. 


Friday’s  at  Times  Square.  “Some 
people  still  have  post-traumatic 
stress  and  it  has  gotten  worse 
these  past  few  weeks.” 

Theaters  and  restaurants  have 
experienced  a  decline  in  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  past  several 
weeks  as  the  one-year  anniver¬ 
sary  approached  and  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  tourist  season  came  to  a 
close,  workers  say. 

“It’s  really  dead  in  here,” 
Silverstein  said.  Silverstein 
added  that  September  is  usually 
a  slow  month,  but  that  he  has 
seen  New  York  City’s  popularity 
with  tourists  shaken  since  the 
Sept.  11  attacks. 


All  but  three  Broadway 
musicals  will  be  dark 
Thursday  in  honor  of  the 
one-year  anniversary  of  the 
Sept.  11  attacks  and  some 
ticket  sales  have  dropped 
over  the  past  month  as  a 
result  of  the  attacks  and  the 
one-year 

anniversary  approaching, 
Douglas  Garner,  an  employ¬ 
ee  at  the  TKTS  booth  in 
Times  Square  said. 

“Lately,  the  line  just  hasn’t 
been  long,”  he  said. 

Box  office  attendance  for  the 
musical  “Les  Miserables”  said 
they  are  below  the  typically 


September  slowdown  for  ticket 
sales,  having  sold  less  than  half 
of  the  tickets  available  for 
Tuesday’s  show. 

Although  almost  all 
Broadway  productions 

have  called  off  their  per¬ 
formances  Wed.  off- 
Broadway  shows  are  still 
running. 

Some  bars  and  restaurants  in 
the  city  will  also  close  for  the 
day,  like  Mache’s  Dance  Hall  on 
Broadway,  so  that  employees 
can  attend  memorial  services  for 
the  victims  of  the  Sept.  11 
attacks,  said  Anna  Kreman,  a 
bartender  at  Mache’s. 


Bush  demands  compliance  as  US-Iraqi  tensions  mount 


by  Beth  Fukumoto 

Ka  Leo  O  Hawaii  (U.  Hawaii, 

U-wire) 

09/13/2002 

(U-WIRE)  HONOLULU  — 
President  George  W.  Bush  went 
before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  New  York 
Thursday  to  ask  that  Iraq  be 
forced  to  disarm  all  of  its 
weapons,  which  he  believes  they 
are  planning  to  use  for  massde- 
struction. 

“The  United  Nations  was  bom 
in  the  hope  that  survived  a  world 
war  —  the  hope  of  a  world  mov¬ 
ing  toward  justice,  escaping  old 
patterns  of  conflict  and  fear,” 
said  Bush. 

He  added,  “The  founding 
members  resolved  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  must 


never  again  be  destroyed  by 
the  will  and  wickedness  of 
any  man.” 

The  U.N.  was  founded  Oct.  24, 
1945,  by  51  countries.  Today, 
189  countries  are  members  of 
the  U.N. 

The  president  recalled  the  Gulf 
War  and  Iraq’s  invasion  of 
Kuwait  in  1990.  He  said  Iraq 
would  have  continued  the 
aggressive  behavior  if  the  U.N. 
had  not  stopped  him. 

Bush  beganhis  case  for  war 
with,  “By  breaking  every  pledge 
—  by  his  deceptions,  and  by  his 
cruelties  —  Saddam  Hussein  has 
made  the  case  against  himself.” 

He  mentioned  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights’ 
findings  last  year  that 
the  Iraqi  government  continues 
to  commit  violations  of  human 


rights. 

He  accused  Iraq  of  holding 
prisoners  from  other  countries, 
including  an  American  pilot  who 
is  missing. 

Bush  furthered  his  case  by 
adding,  “Iraq  continues  to  shel¬ 
ter  and  support  terrorist  organi¬ 
zations  that  direct  violence 
against  Iran,  Israel  and  Western 
governments  ...  And  al  Qaeda 
terrorists  escaped  from 
Afghanistan  and  are  known  to 
be  in  Iraq.” 

In  a  final  push  for  action,  Bush 
said,  “Iraq  continues  to  withhold 
important  information  about  its 
nuclear  weapons  program  ...  Iraq 
employs  capable 
nuclear  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians.  It  retains  physical  infra¬ 
structure  needed  to  build  a 
nuclear  weapon.  Iraq  has  made 


several  attempts  to  buy  high- 
strength  aluminum  tubes  used  to 
enrich  uranium  for  a  nuclear 
weapon.” 

He  added  that  if  Iraq  was  able 
to  obtain  fissle  material,  it  would 
have  nuclear  capability  within  a 
year. 

Iraqi  Foreign  Minister,  Naji 
Sabri,  will  take  Iraq’s  case  to  the 
U.N.  Friday. 

In  an  interview  with  CNN, 
Sabri  said,  “Iraq  is  the  victim  of 
these  threats. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  United  States;  we  have 
done  ...  no  harm  whatsoever  to 
American  interests.” 

“These  are  rumors  that  have 
been  created  by  the  extremist 
elements,  extremist  persons  in 
the  U.S.  administration  against 
Iraq.” 


According  to  U.N.  regulations, 
action  against  Iraq  must  be 
approved  by  nine  ‘yes’  votes 
from  the  Security  Council, 
which  includes  China,  France, 
the  Russian  Federation,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  10  other  non-perma¬ 
nent  members. 

Bush  said,  “If  the  Iraqi  regime 
wishes  peace,  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  and  unconditionally 
foreswear,  disclose,  and  remove 
or  destroy  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  long-range  missiles, 
and  all  related  material.” 

“If  the  Iraqi  regime  wishes 
peace,  it  will  immediately 
end  all  support  for  terrorism 
and  act  to  suppress  it,  as  all 
states  are  required  to  do  by 
U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions.” 


action 


Bush  calls  on  Congress  to  back  Iraqi 


by  Kathy  A.  Gambrell 

UPI  White  House  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  14  (UPI) 
—  President  George  W.  Bush 
said  Saturday  that  Congress 
must  make  it  “unmistakably 
clear”  that  Iraq’s  efforts  to  devel¬ 
op  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  unacceptable  as  lawmakers 
are  set  to  hold  hearings  next 
week  on  the  threat  Saddam 
Hussein’s  government  poses  to 
the  international  community. 

“The  issue  is  straightforward: 
We  must  choose  between  a 
world  of  fear  or  a  world  of 
progress.  We  must  stand  up  for 
our  security  and  for  the  demands 
of  human  dignity.  By  heritage 
and  choice,  the  United  States 
will  make  that  stand,”  Bush  told 
the  nation  during  his  weekly 
radio  address. 

“Congress  must  make  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  when  it 
comes  to  confronting  the  grow¬ 
ing  danger  posed  by  Iraq’s 
efforts  to  develop  gr  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
status  quo  is  totally  unaccept¬ 
able,”  Bush  said. 

The  president  made  his  com¬ 
ments  two  days  after  arguing  his 
case  before  the  United  Nations 


General  Assembly  for  possible 
military  action  against  Iraq.  At 
issue  is  the  Arab  nation’s  failure 
to  allow  U.N.  inspectors  into  the 
country  to  investigate  its 
weapons  program.  The  United 
States  wants  evidence  that  would 
confirm  reports  that  Saddam  has 
produced  biological  and  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons,  and  is  possibly 
months  away  from  developing  a 
nuclear  warhead. 

“Today  Saddam  Hussein  has 
the  scientists  and  infrastructure 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  program, 
and  has  illicitly  sought  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  equipment  needed  to 
enrich  uranium  for  a  nuclear 
weapon.  Should  his  regime 
acquire  fissile  material,  it  would 
be  able  to  build  a  nuclear 
weapon  within  a  year,”  Bush 
said. 

Bush  argued  that  Saddam  has 
broken  every  pledge  he  has 
made  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  world  since  the  rollback  of 
his  invasion  into  Kuwait  in  1991. 
The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  passed  16  resolu¬ 
tions  designed  to  ensure  that  Iraq 
does  not  pose  a  threat  to  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  Bush 
said. 

“Saddam  Hussein  has  violat¬ 
ed  every  one  of  these  1 6  resolu¬ 


tions  —  not  once,  but  many 
times,”  Bush  said. 

“Saddam  Hussein’s  defiance 
has  confronted  the  United 
Nations  with  a  difficult  and 
defining  moment:  Are  Security 
Council  resolutions  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  enforced,  or  cast  aside 
without  consequence?  Will  the 


United  Nations  serve  the  purpos¬ 
es  of  its  founding,  or  will  it  be 
irrelevant?”  Bush  asked. 

Bush’s  assertion  that 
Saddam’s  continued  defiance 
should  be  met  with  military 
force  has  drawn  sharp  criticism 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  particularly 
Arab  nations  like  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  denied 


the  United  States  use  of  its  air 
bases. 

It  is  believed  that  should  the 
United  States  act  unilaterally, 
Saddam  could  unleash  his 
weaponry  on  nearby  Israel  and 
destabilize  the  Middle  East. 

After  his  U.N.  address,  most 
international  leaders  agreed  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about 
the  situation  in  Iraq.  French 
President  Jacques  Chirac  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  United  Nations 
pass  a  resolution  demanding  the 
re-entry  of  inspectors  into  Iraq, 
and  failing  that,  the  Security 
Council  explore  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

On  Saturday,  Bush  was  set  to 
meet  with  Italian  Prime  Minister 
Silvio  Berlusconi  at  Camp 
David,  Md„  in  an  effort  to  build 
support  for  a  possible  military 
strike. 

“The  Italian  prime  minister 
joins  other  concerned  world 
leaders  who  have  called  on  the 
world  to  act.  Among  them, 
Prime  Minister  Blair  of  Great 
Britain,  Prime  Minister  Aznar  of 
Spain,  President  Kwasniewski  of 
Poland.  These  leaders  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  I 
have  —  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  made  the  case  against  him¬ 
self,”  Bush  said. 


A  Milan  daily  newspaper, 
Corriere  della  Sera,  reported  this 
week  that  Italian  intelligence 
believes  an  attack  on  Iraq  could 
give  Islamic  extremists  the  green 
light  for  new  acts  of  terrorism. 
The  newspaper  reported  that 
Arab  populations,  as  well  as  fun¬ 
damentalists  in  Morocco, 
Tunisia  and  Algeria,  are  ready  to 
side  with  Saddam  in  any  war 
launched  by  the  United  States, 
according  to  intelligence 
sources. 

A  war  against  Iraq  would  be 
interpreted  as  an  attack  by  the 
West  against  the  whole  of  the 
Islamic  world,  and  thus  the  reac¬ 
tion  would  be  compact  and,  most 
of  all,  unpredictable,  according 
to  intelligence  sources,  the 
Corriere  della  Sera  reported. 

Bush  said  Saturday  that 
Richard  Butler,  former  head  of 
the  U.N.  team  investigating 
Iraq’s  weapons  program,  con¬ 
cluded:  “The  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  with  Iraq  remains  the  nature 
of  the  regime  itself.  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  homicidal  dictator 
who  is  addicted  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.” 
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Freshman  Orientation 


Members  of  Student  Government 


The  Panther  settles  the  arguement  promptly... 
BAD  Panther!  BAD! 


Members  of  PNC  medival  recreationists  club  SCA  have  a  disagreements 
with  the  PNC  Panther  about  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun. 


Social  Sciences  professor  Beth  Rudnick  always 
gets  a  little  too  excited  over  freshman  orienta¬ 
tion  (Just  kidding  -  of  course!) 
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PNC  doesn’t  get  mad....  We  get  R.A.D. 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

Risk  awareness,  risk  reduc¬ 
tion  and  risk  avoidance  are  all 
techniques  that  are  taught  at  an 
unusual  class  that  will  soon  be 
offered  at  Purdue  North  Central. 
The  Rape  Agression  Defense 
(R.A.D.)  is  a  complimentary 
class  offered  to  PNC  females 
only.  This  class  consists  of  four 
sessions.  The  first  R.A.D.  class 
will  take  place  on  Monday, 
October  21,  with  subsequent 
sessions  on  the  23rd,  28th  and 
30th  from  4  p.m.-  7  p.m. 

Advance  registration  is 


required  and  will  be  filled  on  a 
“first  come,  first  served”  basis. 
Those  interested  should  contact 
the  campus  police  at  ext.  5220, 
or  e-mail  them  at 
campus_police@  purduenc  .edu 
The  first  three  sessions  of  the 
class  allow  students  to  practice 
defense  moves,  while  the  fourth 
session  is  an  actual  simulation 
drill.  R.A.D.  instructor  Officer 
Marianne  Hatfield  explained 
that  students  are  taught  to  be 
aware  of  their  surroundings  and 
are  given  down  to  earth,  proven 
self-defense  tactics.  The  “Fight 
or  Flight”  Syndrome  is  also 
emphasized.  “All  techniques 


are  based  on  simple  motor 
skills.  They  are  natural,  tried 
and  true  defense  moves,” 
Hatfield  said. 

Students  are  taught  to  use 
personal  weapons,  such  as  their 
fingers  to  defend  themselves 
and  natural,  basic  instincts.  “We 
can  give  students  a  little  bit  of 
extra  knowledge  and  extra  tools 
in  a  toolbox  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  The  basic  goal  is  to  sur- 
vive  in  an  attack,” 
Hatfield  stated. 

Along  with  Hatfield,  instruc¬ 
tors  Michael  Wheeler,  Gary 
Kinney  and  Sue  Zahn  will  be 
teaching  the  R.A.D.  class. 


Hatfield  explained  that  each  cer¬ 
tified  instructor  has  gone 
through  thirty  hours  of  intense 
training.  They  were  also 
required  to  pass  a  simulation 
drill  and  defend  themselves 
against  attacks  from  five  people. 

The  R.A.D.  class  is  currently 
taught  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  class  is  offered  at 
more  than  400  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Classes  are  starting  in 
Europe,  and  will  soon  develop 
into  a  worldwide  program. 
Students  who  attend  a  class  will 
receive  a  lifetime  national 
R.A.D.  membership  and  may 
attend  any  additional  R.A.D. 


classes  in  the  future  anywhere 
for  free.  It  is  the  only  self  - 
defense  course  that  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  International 
Association  of  Campus  Law 
Enforcement  Administrators. 

Thousands  of  instructors  have 
given  of  their  time  to  come 
together  to  teach  women  various 
options  to  protect  themselves 
from  violence.  Although  a  rape 
has  never  been  reported  on  the 
PNC  campus,  this  class  will 
effectively  help  students  master 
self-defense  techniques  that  will 
be  useful  to  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 


goodies,  and  a 


Books. 

by  Kathy  Whiteman 
Staff  Writer 

Come  take  a  trip  into  the 
world  of  literature.  Our  PNC 
Library  is  holding  a  book  sale 
and  bake  sale  from  9  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1  and 
Wed.  Oct.  2,  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 
Adding  to  the  variety,  the  sale 
will  also  include  videos,  music 
recordings,  and  magazines  that 
have  appreciatively  been  donat¬ 
ed.  Contact  Tricia  Wilke  at 
(219)  785-5234  or  twilke@pur- 


duenc.edu,  as  further  donations 
and  volunteers  are  needed. 
Benefiting  students,  staff,  and 
the  community,  the  profits  “will 
go  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
Program  and  help  fund  special 
acquisitions  for  the  Library’s 
collection,”  Ms.  Wilke  states. 
PNC  continues  to  grow  and 
develop  its  academic  curricu- 
lums;  let’s  support  them  in  this 
endeavor  and  get  a  few  good 
books  and  baked  goods  for  our¬ 
selves  to  boot! 

Speaking  of  excursions,  the 


CSSAC  (Clerical  &  Service 
Staff  Advisory  Committee) 
annual  bus  trip  is  coming  up  on 
Oct.  12.  The  new  destination 
will  be  the  Gerald  Ford 
Presidential  Museum  and 
Frederik  Meijer  Gardens  and 
Sculpture  Park  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mi.  The  charter  bus  will  depart 
from  PNC  at  8  a.m.  and  return  at 
approximately  6  p.m.  The  cost 
will  be  $30  for  the  bus,  $5  for 
the  Gardens,  and  $3  for  the 
Museum.  If  one  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  lunch,  The  Taste  of  the 
Garden  Cafe  may  cost  an  addi¬ 
tional  $7,  (as  well  as  a  stop  off  at 
an  ice  cream  parlor  on  the  way 
back). 

In  the  words  of  the  CSSAC: 
“The  Frederik  Meijer  Gardens 
&  Sculpture  Park  includes  a 
conservatory,  chrysanthemum 
show,  perennial  garden, 
nature  trail,  boardwalk,  and  30 
acres  of  sculptures  including 
DaVinci’s  Horse  and  a  Picasso 
sculpture.”  On  October  12, 
West  Michigan  Bonsai  Club 
members  will  display  their 


pleasure  trip 


bonsai  and 
provide 
on-going 
demonstra¬ 
tions. 

The 
Gerald  R. 

Ford 
Museum 
, recently 
renovated, 
has  two 
temporary 
exhibits: 

“Mt.  Vernon”  and 

“September  11”  as  well  as  its 
permanent  exhibit  on  the  Ford 
Presidency.  The  exhibits 
enable  visitors  to  travel  by  video 
with  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  various 
spots  around  the  globe;  take  a 
holographic  tour  of  the  Ford 
White  House;  “stand”  on  the 
floor  of  the  1976  Republican 
National  Convention;  and  expe¬ 
rience  a  day  in  the  Oval  Office 
through  sophisticated  lighting 
and  new  soundtrack.  A 
Watergate  gallery  includes  a  six- 


minute,  multi-screen  history 
beginning  with  the  June  1972 
break-in  -  plus  the  actual  bur¬ 
glary  tools  on  display  for  the 
first  time  ever. 

This  exciting  outing  is  open  to 
the  public,  but  reservations  are 
required.  Please  register  by 
Friday,  Oct.  4.  Registration 
forms  with  checks  may  be 
dropped  off  to  Susan  Bagby  in 
Human  Resources.  All  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  CSSAC  grant 
fund.  For  more  information, 
contact  Sue  Zahn,  ext.  5220, 
szahn@  purduenc.edu . 


PNC’s  “fight  club”  to  host  medieval  fair 


by  Darren  Young 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Let  it  go  out 
all  across  the  land  (and  the  cam¬ 
pus)  and  so  shall  it  be  known  that 
there  shall  be  feasting  and  fight¬ 
ing  presented  on  these  grounds, 
and  that  a  splendid  time  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  all. 

In  other  words,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  12,  starting  at  approximate¬ 
ly  9  a.m.,  PNC’s  chapter  of  the 
Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism,  also  known  as 
S.C.A.  and  more  affectionately 
as  PNC’s  “fight  club,”  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  all  day  medieval  fair, 
feast  and  demonstration  that  is 
open  and  free  to  all  students  and 
members  of  the  outlaying  com¬ 
munity.  The  event  is  being  put 
on  by  members  of  the  PNC 
chapter  of  S.C.A.,  members  of 
area  S.C.A.  chapters  and  is  par¬ 
tially  being  held  to  gather  inter¬ 
est  for  Dr.  Pat  Buckler’s 
Medieval  English  Literature 


class,  as  well  as  for  the  campus 
group.  The  event  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  along  with  the  Shire  of 
Greyhope,  one  of  the  local 
S.C.A.  groups. 

According  to  club  president 
Nick  Tockert,  festivities  at  the 
fair  will  include  craft  displays 
and  competition,  merchants, 
medieval  music  and  dancing, 
free  classes  on  medieval  top¬ 
ics,  demonstrations  on  how 
medieval  weaponry  and 
armor  is  made,  fencing  and 
heavy  weapon  tournaments, 
and,  of  course,  many  demon¬ 
strations  of  fighting  and  battle 
techniques.  Tockert  hopes  the 
latter  will  culminate  in  an  all-out 
“battle  royale”  style  melee  on 
the  campus’s  back  forty,  with 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  war¬ 
riors  going  at  one  another. 

There  will  also  be  a  large,  four 
course  medieval-style  feast, 
which  will  include,  among  other 
things,  a  full  roast  pig,  that 


someone  has  graciously  and 
anonymously  donated  for  the 
festival,  “macros,”  which  is 
medieval-style  macaroni  and 
cheese,  and  a  desert  called 
Russian  Cream,  a  cheesecake¬ 
like  substance  described  by 
Tockert  as  “highly  addictive.” 


The  feast  is  being  prepared  and 
oversaw  by  PNC  S.C.A.  member 
Amanda  Hise,  and  the  cost  per 
head  for  the  feast  is  $12,  but 
promises  to  be  well  worth  the 
dough  to  experience  some 
unique  and  authentic  period- 
style  cuisine. 

Tockert  is  also  quick  to 


emphasize  that  S.C.A.  is  not  a 
“re-enactment”  group,  but  rather 
focuses  on  recreating  what  life 
was  like  in  medieval  times,  and 
they  aim  to  do  things  as  folks 
back  then  would  have.  “We  do 
everything...  all  the  music,  all 
the  clothes,  all  the  crafts;  we 
make  everything  you  see.  I’d 
say  approximately  98%  of  it  is 
made  by  people  in  the  group. 
You’ll  see  people  out  there  in 
armor,  who  either  made  it 
themselves  or  they  bought  it 
from  someone  who  did.” 

The  atmospheric  conditions, 
however,  are  perhaps  much 
cleaner  than  what  people  in 
olden  times  had  to  contend  with. 
“We  do  often  end  up  using  Port- 
o-Pots,”  notes  Tockert,  “so  some 
things  stay  true  to  nature  even  if 
they’re  not  exactly  true  to  histo¬ 
ry  I  suppose.” 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
S.C.A.  chapters  all  over  the 
country  which  hold  several 


events  like  this  one  at  various 
times  through  out  the  year.  The 
main  focus  of  the  S.C.A.  is  the 
study  and  recreation  of  the 
European  High  Middle  Ages, 
with  as  much  attention  to  detail 
and  authenticity  as  possible.  If 
someone  did  it  back  then,  then 
chances  are  you  will  find  some¬ 
one  in  S.C.A.  who  does  it  as 
well. 

For  more  general  information 
of  the  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism,  you  may  visit 
their  website  at  www.sca.org. 
Those  wishing  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  medieval  fair  on 
Oct.  12,  can  contact  Nick 
Tockert  at  Bastien_of_grey- 
hope@yahoo.com.  People  are 
also  being  asked  by  campus 
police  to  not  bring  any  “live”  i.e. 
real  steel  weapons  to  the  event , 
as  they  could  pose  various  risks 
and  liabilities  to  the  campus  and 
to  attendees  present  at 
the  event. 
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GORDON  CON’T  FROM  PG.  1 


He  has  many  local  recruiting 
ties,  especially  since  he  was  an 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU) 
coach  in  the  senior  prep  divi¬ 
sion,  where  he  recruited  many 
athletes  in  the  Northwest 
Indiana/Chicagoland  area.  That 
experience  should  help  build  a 
great  recruiting  base. 

Gordon  says  recruiting  is 
“First  and  foremost”  on  his  list. 
He  knows  that  to  contend,  you 
must  have  the  players.  So,  get¬ 
ting  the  word  out  about  the  bas¬ 
ketball  program  at  PNC  will  be 
of  utmost  importance.  “One  of 
the  most  important  steps  in 
recruiting,  in  my  opinion,  is 
name  recognition  which  relates 
to  one  of  my  primary  goals  of 
marketing  and  promoting  the 
program.” 

“There  are  probably  high 
school  athletes  in  Northwest 
Indiana  that  don’t  even  know 
PNC  has  a  men’s  basketball 
team,”  stated  Gordon  of  his  task 
ahead. 

More  than  just  skills 


Besides  trying  to  put  a  win¬ 
ner  on  the  court,  Gordon  also 
wants  to  “build  a  fan  base  to 
support  the  team  at  games.” 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
build  a  fan  base  is  to  win.  In 
order  to  win,  Gordon  knows  he 
must  “gain  the  trust  and  respect 
of  the  student-athletes  on  the 
team  and  instill  in  them  a  win¬ 
ning  vision.”  And  that  “Much 
of  the  success  of  any  athlete  or 
team  can  be  attributed  to  having 
the  right  attitude  and  motiva¬ 
tion.” 

Athletes  at  PNC  and  any  other 
academic  institution  of  higher 
learning  know  that  they  are  stu¬ 
dent’s  first,  athletes  second,  and 
Gordon  knows  this  too.  His 
goal  is  to  have  his  players  raise 
their  skills  to  another  level  in 
basketball,  but  also  to  meet  and 
exceed  their  own  academic 
expectations  as  well. 

Gordon  also  states  that  it  “is 
important  to  recruit  student-ath¬ 
letes  who  can  achieve  success  in 
the  classroom  and  who  will  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  academic  pro¬ 
grams  offered  at  PNC.” 


PNC  Basketball  Coach  Resigns 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assitant  Editor 

Panther  basketball  coach 
Larry  Blake  resigned  after  11 
years  of  holding  head  coach¬ 
ing  duties  at  PNC. 

In  a  move  just  days  before 
the  start  of  the  Fall  semester, 
Blake  announced  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  PNC  athletic 
office. 

Blake  compiled  a  75-138 
record  during  his  tenure  here 
and  was  key  a  part  of  the 
PNC  Basketball  program’s 


ascension  to  the  NAIA 
Division  II  level.  The 
Panthers,  formerly  the 
Centaurs,  used  to  be  an  intra¬ 
mural  program  until  three 
years  ago,  and  Blake  helped 
with  the  program’s  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  reflection  of  his  time  at 
PNC,  Blake  said  that  he  “had 
a  good  experience”  at  PNC, 
and  that  he  was  “just  proud 
of  the  fact  that  this  used  to  be 
a  intramural  program  and 
now  we’ve  risen  to  play  in 
NAIA  Division  II.” 


PANTHER  SPORTS 

NEWS,  SCORES,  &  NOTES 

Softball 

September  7 

Grace  College  Tournament  «®  Grace  College) 
Game  1:  vs.  Tri-State  Univ.,  2-1,  Loss 
Game  2:  vs.  Grace  College,  9-6,  Loss 
Game  3:  vs.  Ancilla  College,  11-9,  Loss 

September  14 

St.  Joe-Calumet  (@  Home)  2-1,  WIN 

Bulldogs  (traveling  team)  ((©Home)  19-2,  WIN 
—Amanda  Alberts  got  the  win  and  had  four  strikeouts  in  the 
process.  Alberts  did  not  give  up  a  hit  during  her  apperance. 
PNC  combined  for  15  hits.  Julie  Crawford  was  the  offensive 
star,  with  three  hits  and  scoring  4  runs 

Baseball 

September  7 

Doubleheader  vs.  Goshen  College  (@  Home) 
Game  1:  9-6,  Loss 
Game  2:  8-19,  WIN 

September  14  —  Not  Reported 


Baseball  opens  up  with  a  split  and  a  new  coach 

Softball  continues  to  move  forward 


Softball 


Baseball 


Baseball 


able  to  work  with  him  to.” 

Still  Progressing 

Coming  off  an  excellent  show¬ 
ing  in  the  Labor  Day  Women’s 
Fastpitch  Tournament  at  the 
Blueberry  Fest  in  Plymouth,  the 
Lady  Panthers  lost  three  games 
in  a  row  at  the  Grace  College 
Tournament. 

Losing  to  Tri-State  University, 
Grace  College,  and  Ancilla 
College  has  not  dampened  head 
coach  Gil  Arzola’s  outlook  on 
this  season,  as  he  stated, 
“Despite  the  three  loses,  for  the 
most  part  I  am  happy  with  how 
the  team  is  progressing.  We  will 
be  winning  these  types  of  games 
this  spring.” 

While  the  Grace  Tournament 
may  have  made  for  a  tough 
weekend,  there  were  still  many 
outstanding  performances. 

Amanda  Alberts  led  the  team  in 
hits,  with  seven.  Randi  Leggett 
and  Julie  Crawford  combined  for 
10  hits  and  six  runs  scored. 
Freshman  Ashley  Barnett  stole 
three  bases,  had  four  hits  and 
scored  three  runs. 

“We  have  only  begun  to  learn 
each  other’s  names  so  getting  all 
the  bugs  out  will  take  awhile,” 
Arzola  said.  Being  so  competi¬ 
tive  for  such  a  young  team 
shows  great  upside  for  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  future. 

Flashes  of  the  future  were 
shown  at  the  Blueberry  Fest  fast- 
pitch  tournament,  where  the 
Lady  Panthers  made  it  to  the 
semifinals,  before  losing  to  Four 
Seasons.  The  Lady  Panthers  fin¬ 
ished  fourth  out  of  twelve  teams. 

Their  fall  exhibition  season 
wraps-up  on  Saturday, 
September  21  against  Indiana 
Tech  at  home,  at  noon.  The 
Lady  Panthers  play  their  home 
games  at  Patriot  Park  in 
Michigan  City. 


Hitting  is  the  strength  of  the 
team  right  now,  as  their  putting 
of  19  runs  against  Goshen 
should  atest  to.  Led  by  All- 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  candidate,  second 
baseman  Hank  Curry  and  a  ros¬ 
ter  full  of  others,  the  offense  will 
not  have  a  problem  producing 
runs. 

The  only  trouble  spot,  may  be 
the  pitching.  With  such  a  strong 
offense,  a  serviceable  pitching 
staff  may  be  all  that  is  necesary. 

As  Brown  states  it  “If  our 
pitching  can  get  through  the  sea¬ 
son  without  any  big  letdowns, 
our  offense  is  going  to  be  able  to 
put  up  a  lot  of  runs.” 

New  face  in  dugout  makes  big 
impact 

A  familiar  face  on 
campus  will  be  in 
the  Panthers  dugout 
this  season. 

Director  of 
Financial  Aid  Jerry 
Lewis  has  taken 
over  the  reigns  as 
an  assistant  coach 
for  the  baseball 
team.  Brown  made 
many  glowing  com¬ 
ments  about  the 
addition  of  Lewis  to 
the  team. 

“A  couple  things 
“We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  I  am  excited  about  with  him, 
well.  They’re  excited  about  is  the  experience  he  brings. ..he 
that,”  said  Brown  of  attitude  has  been  coaching  a  long  time, 
adjustment  of  this  year’s  team  He  has  seen  a  lot  of  things 

through  the 

years. ..he  has  a  lot  of 
tricks  up  his  sleeve. 
He  brings  some 
enthusiasm  out  there. 
The  kids  love  talking 
with  him,  they 
respect  him.  And  I 
get  to  leam  from  him 
too.” 

“As  a  young 
coach... it  is  hard 
starting 
out, 
because  I  really  don’t 
have  somebody  to 
mentor.  Jerry  and  I 
have  become  friends, 
but  you  know,  (he)  is 
somebody  I  can  look 
at... I  can  leamsome 
things  that  he  does.  1 
can  incorporate  my 
own  coaching  style, 
plus  I  can  start  learn¬ 
ing  stuff  from 
Jerry.. .That’s  exciting 
for  me,  I  like  being 


over  last  year’s. 

On  the  field,  the  Panthers  are 
much  improved.  Play  at  cather 
was  fairly  solid  last  season,  but 
they  are  set.  The  additions  of 
Freshman  Jim  Mooneyhan  and 
transfer  Landon  Daprile,  along 
with  returning  catcher  Dave 
Taborski,  make  this,  perhaps  the 
most  solid  catching  unit  in 
school  history. 

Overall,  the  team  has  played,  in 
the  words  of  Brown,  “good  fun¬ 
damental  baseball.” 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  PNC  Panther  baseball 
squad  split  their  opening  series 
of  the  fall  exhibition  season 
against  Goshen  College,  losing 
9-6  and  winning  19-8. 

Coming  off  of  a  4-28  season 
last  year,  this  year’s  squad  is 
ready  to  erase  the  past. 

Last  season,  the  attitude  was 
poor.  This  season,  armed  with  a 
revamped  roster,  head  coach 
Ryan  Brown  and  new  assistant 
coach  Jerry  Lewis,  expect  things 
to  change. 

The  new  found  wealth  of  talent 
allows  for  a  different  outlook  for 
the  regular  season,  which  begins 
in  the  spring. 


September  21 
vs.  Indiana  Tech 
@  HOME,  12  noon 


September  21 
vs.  Goshen  College 
@  Goshen,  1  p.m. 


October  5 
vs.  Ancilla  College 
@  HOME,  1  p.m. 
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and  change 


contributed  by  Diana  Marovich, 
Dean  of  Students  Office 

College  offers  new  experiences 
and  challenges.  This  can  be 
exciting-  it  can  also  be  stressful 
and  make  you,  or  someone  you 
know,  feel  sad.  But  when  “the 
blues”  last  for  weeks,  or  interfere 
with  academic  or  social  func¬ 
tioning,  it  may  be  clinical 
depression.  Clinical  depression 
is  a  common,  frequently  unrec¬ 
ognized  illness  that  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  treated. 

What  is  Clinical  Depression? 

Clinical  depression  can  affect 
your  body,  mood,  thoughts,  and 
behavior.  It  can  change  your  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  how  you  feel  and 
think  about  things,  your  ability 
to  work  and  study,  and  how  you 
interact  with  people. 

Clinical  depression  is  not  a 
passing  mood,  a  sign  of  personal 
weakness  or  a  condition  that  can 
be  willed  away.  Clinically 
depressed  people  cannot  “pull 
themselves  together”  and  get 
better. 

A  mental  health  professional  or 
certain  health  care  providers  can 
successfully  treat  depression. 
With  the  right  treatment,  80  per¬ 
cent  of  those  who  seek  help  get 
better.  And  many  people  begin 
to  feel  better  in  just  a  few  weeks. 

Types  of  Depressive  Illnesses 

Depressive  illnesses  come  in 
different  forms.  The  following 
are  general  descriptions  of  the 
three  most  individual,  the  num¬ 
ber,  severity,  and  duration  of 
symptoms  will  vary. 

Major  depression  is  manifested 
by  a  combination  of  symptoms 
that  interfere  with  your  ability  to 
work,  sleep,  eat,  and  enjoy  once 
pleasurable  activities.  These 
impairing  episodes  of  depression 
can  occur  once,  twice,  or  several 
times  n  a  lifetime. 

Symptoms  of  Major 
Depression 

*  Sadness,  anxiety,  or  “empty” 
feelings 

*  Decreased  energy,  fatigue, 
being  “slowed  down” 

*  Loss  of  interest  or  pleasure  in 
usual  activities 

*  Sleep  disturbances  (insomnia, 
oversleeping,  or  waking  much 
earlier  than  usual) 

*  Appetite  and  weight  changes 
(either  loss  or  gain) 

*  Feelings  of  hopelessness,  guilt, 
and  worthlessness 

*  Thoughts  of  death  or  suicide, 
or  suicide  attempts 

*  Difficulty  concentrating,  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  or  remembering 

*  Irritability  or  excessive  crying 

*  Chronic  aches  and  pains  not 
explained  by  another  physical 
condition 

A  less  intense  type  of  depres¬ 
sion,  dysthymia,  involves  long¬ 
term,  chronic  symptoms  that  are 
less  severe,  but  keep  you  from 
functioning  at  your  full  ability 
and  from  feeling  well. 

In  bipolar  illness  (also  known 
as  manic-depressive  illness), 
cycles  of  depression  alternate 


with  cycles  of  elation  and 
increased  activity,  known  as 
mania. 

How  to  Recognize  Depression 

The  first  step  in  defeating 
depression  is  recognizing  it.  It’s 
normal  to  have  some  signs  of 
depression  some  of  the  time. 
However,  five  or  more  symp¬ 
toms  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  or 
noticeable  changes  in  usual 
functioning,  are  all  factors  that 
should  be  evaluated  by  a  mental 
health  professional.  Remember, 
people  who  are  depressed  may 
not  be  thinking  clearly  and  may 
nedd  help  to  get  help. 

What  Causes  Depression? 

The  causes  of  depression  are 
complex.  Very  often  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  genetic,  psychological 
and  environmental  factors  is 
involved  in  the  onset  of  clinical 
depression  occurs  for  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason.  Regardless  of  the 
cause,  depression  is  almost 
always  treatable. 

Family  History-  Depression 
often  runs  in  families,  which 
usually  means  that  some,  but  not 
all,  gamily  members  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  develop  the  illness.  On 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  family  history 
also  develop  depression. 

Stress-  Psychological  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  stressors  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  depressive  episode, 
though  individuals  react  differ¬ 
ently  to  life  events  and  experi¬ 
ences. 

In  coping  with  stress,  some 
people  find  writing  in  a  journal, 
exercising,  or  talking  with 
friends  helpful.  But  in  clinical 
depression  you  need  some  form 
of  treatment  (usually  medication 
or  short-term  psychotherapy)  to 
start  feeling  better  soon. 

College  and  Stress 

Common  stressors  in  college 
life  include: 

*  Greater  academic  demands 
*Being  on  your  own  in  a  new 
environment 

*  Changes  in  family  relations 

*  Financial  responsibilities 

*  Changes  in  your  social  life 

*  Exposure  to  new  people,  ideas, 
and  temtations 

*  Awareness  of  your  sexual  iden¬ 
tity  and  orientation 

*  Preparing  for  life  after  gradua¬ 
tion 

Psychological  make-up  can 
also  play  a  role  in  vulnerability 
to  depression.  People  who  have 
low  self-esteem,  who  consistent¬ 
ly  view  themselves  and  the 
world  with  pessimism,  or  are 
readily  overwhelmed  by  stress 
may  be  especially  prone  to 
depression. 

Bipolar  Disorder  (Manic 
Depression) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  bipolar 
disorder  is  a  type  of  depressive 
illness  that  involves  mood 
swings  that  go  from  periods  of 
depression  to  periods  of  being 
overly  “up  and  irritable. 
Sometimes  the  mood  swings  are 
dramatic  or  rapid,  but  most  often 


they  occur  gradually,  over  sever¬ 
al  weeks.  The  “up”  or  manic 
phase  can  include  increased 
energy  and  activity,  insomnia, 
grandiose  notions  and  impulsive 
or  reckless  behavior,  including 
sexual  promiscuity. 

Medication  usually  is  effective 
in  controlling  manic  symptoms 
and  preventing  the  recurrence  or 
both  manic  and  depressive 
episodes. 

Suicide 

Thoughts  of  death  or  suicide 
are  usually  signs  of  severe 
depression.  “If  you’re  feeling 
like  you  can’t  cope  anymore,  or 
that  life  isn’t  worth  living,  get 
help,”  advised  Darrel,  a  student 
who  tried  to  kill  himself  during 
his  freshman  year.  “Talking  to  a 
professional  can  get  you  past 
those  intense  feelings  and  save 
your  life.” 

Suicidal  feelings,  impulses,  or 
behaviors  always  should  be 
taken  seriously.  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  hurting  or  killing  your¬ 
self,  SEEK  HELP  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY.  Contact  someone  you 
trust  to  help  you:  a  good  friend, 
academic  or  resistant  adviser,  or: 

*  Staff  at  the  student  health  or 
counseling  center 

*  A  professor,  coach,  or  adviser 

*  A  local  suicide  or  emergency 
hotline  (get  the  phone  number 
from  the  information  operator  or 
directory) 

*  A  hospital  or  emergency  room 

*  Call  911 

If  someone  you  know  has 
thoughts  about  suicide,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  help  him  or  her  get 
professional  help.  “I’m  back 
from  the  edge,”  Darrel  contin¬ 
ued.  “Now  that  I’ve  gotten  some 
treatment,  I  know  how  to  keep 
from  being  out  there  again.” 

Depression  and  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drugs 

A  lot  of  depressed  people, 
especially  teenagers,  also  have 
problems  with  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  (Alcohol  is  a  drug,  too.) 
Sometimes  the  depression  comes 
first  and  people  try  drugs  as  a 
way  to  escape  it.  (In  the  long 
run,  drugs  or  alcohol  just  make 
things  worse!)  Other  times  the 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use  comes 
first,  and  depression  is  caused 
by: 

*  The  drug  itself 

*  Withdrawal  from  it,  or 

*  The  problems  that  substance 
use  causes. 

And  sometimes  you  can’t  tell 
which  came  first...  the  important 
point  is  that  when  you  have  both 
of  these  problems,  the  sooner 
you  get  treatment,  the  better. 

Getting  Help-  Treatment 
Works 

If  you  think  you  might  be 
depressed,  discuss  this  with  a 
qualified  health  professional  that 
can  evaluate  your  concerns. 
Bring  along  an  understanding 
friend  for  support  if  you  are  hes¬ 
itant  or  anxious  about  the 
appointment. 

Several  effective  treatments  for 
depression  are  available  and  can 
provide  relief  from  symptoms  in 


just  a  few  weeks.  The  most 
commonly  used  treatments  are 
psychotherapy,  antidepressant 
medication,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Which  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  an  individual  depends 
on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
depression. 

Sharing  your  preferences  and 
concerns  with  you  treatment 
provider  helps  determine  the 
course  of  treatment.  Certain 
types  of  psychotherapy,  particu¬ 
larly  cognitive  behavioral  thera¬ 
py,  can  help  resolve  the  psycho¬ 
logical  or  interpersonal  problems 
that  contribute  to,  or  result  from, 
the  illness.  Antidepressant  med¬ 
ications  relieve  the  physical  and 
mood  symptoms  of  depression 
are  not  habit-forming.  In  severe 
depression,  medication  is  usual¬ 
ly  required. 

Individuals  respond  differently 
to  treatment.  If  you  don’t  start 
feeling  better  after  several 
weeks,  talk  to  the  professional 
you  are  seeing  about  trying  other 
treatments  or  getting  a  second 
opinion. 

Making  a  Decision 

Don’t  let  fear  of  what  others 
might  say  or  think  stop  you  from 
doing  what’s  best  for  you. 
Parents  and  friends  may  under¬ 
stand  more  than  you  think  they 
might,  and  they  certainly  want 
you  to  feel  better. 

Help  Yourself:  Be  an  Informed 
Consumer 

Don’t  give  in  to  negative  think¬ 
ing.  Depression  can  make  you 
fell  exhausted,  worthless,  help¬ 
less  and  hopeless,  making  some 
people  want  to  give  up. 
Remember,  these  negative  views 
are  part  of  eh  depression,  and 
will  fade  as  treatment  takes 
effect. 

Take  an  active  role  in  getting 
better.  Make  the  most  of  the 
help  available  by  being  actively 
involved  in  your  treatment  and 
by  working  with  a  qualified  ther¬ 
apist  or  doctor.  Once  in  treat¬ 
ment,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  in  order  to  understand  your 
illness  and  the  way  treatment 
works.  And,  if  you  don’t  start 
feeling  better  in  a  few  weeks, 
speak  with  the  professional  you 
are  seeing  about  new  approach¬ 
es. 

Be  good  to  yourself  while 
you’re  getting  well.  Along  with 
professional  help,  there  are  sim¬ 
ple  things  you  can  do  to  help 
yourself  to  get  better,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  participating  in  a  support 
group,  spending  time  with  other 
people,  or  taking  part  in  activi¬ 
ties,  exercise,  or  hobbies.  Just 
don’t  overdo  it  and  don’t  set  big 
goals  for  yourself.  The  health 
care  professional  you  are  seeing 
may  suggest  useful  books  to  read 
and  other  self-help  strategies. 

Helping  a  Depressed  Friend 

The  best  thing  to  do  for  a 
depressed  friend  is  to  help  him 
or  her  get  treatment.  This  may 
involve  encouraging  the  person 
to  seek  professional  help  or  stay 
in  treatment  once  it  is  begun. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  offer 


emotional  support.  This 
involves  understanding, 

patience,  affection,  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Engage  the  depressed 
person  in  conversation  or  activi¬ 
ties  and  be  gently  insistent  if  you 
meet  with  resistance.  Remind 
that  person  that  with  time  and 
help,  he  or  she  will  feel  better. 

Helpful  Resources 

The  professionals  at  a  student 
health  center  or  counseling  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Resident  Adviser  in 
your  dorm,  your  family  health 
care  provider,  and  your  clergy 
can  be  helpful  resources  for  get¬ 
ting  treatment.  You  also  might 
contact  any  of  the  following 
organizations  in  your  area  for 
mental  health  services  or  refer¬ 
rals: 

*  A  community  mental  health 
agency 

*A  hospital  psychiatric  outpa¬ 
tient  department  or  clinic 

*  A  private  or  nonprofit  counsel¬ 
ing  center 

*  Your  local  Mental  Health 
Association 

The  telephone  directory  or 
information  operator  at  your 
school  or  in  your  community,  or 
a  local  hotline,  should  have  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  for  these  and 
other  mental  health  services. 

Finding  Affordable  Treatment 

People  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  seek  help  because  they  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of 
treatment.  Services  at  college 

counseling  centers  are  often  low- 
cost  or  free.  Also  city  or  county 
mental  health  services  are  often 
offered  on  a  “sliding  scale”  ( the 
fee  is  based  on  your  financial 
resources).  Check  out  any  health 
insurance  you  may  have  and  see 
if  it  pays  for  private  mental 
health  services. 

For  Additional  Information 
About  Depression  Write  To: 

6001  Executive  Boulevard, 

Room  8184,  MSC  9663 
Bethesda,  MD  20892-9663 
For  free  brochures  on  depres¬ 
sion  and  its  treatment,  call  1- 
800-421-4211 

For  More  Information  About 
NIMH 

The  Office  of  Communications 
and  Public  Liasion  carries  out 
education  activities  and  publish¬ 
es  and  distributes  research 
report,  press  releases,  fact  sheets, 
and  publications  intended  for 
researches,  health  care 
providers,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  A  publications  list  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting: 

Office  of  Communications  and 
Public  Liasion,  NIMH 
Information  Resources  and 
Inquiries  Branch  6001  Executive 
Boulevard,  Room  8184,  MSC 
9663 

Bethesda,  MD  20892-9663 
Phone:  301-443-4513 
TTY:  301-4434279 
Mental  Health  FAX  4U:  301- 
443-5158 

Email:  nimhinfo@nih.gov 
NIMH  home  page  address: 
www.nimh.nih.gov 
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PNC’s  Disability  Services  Coordinator  helping  others  become  independent 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

Jodi  James  arrived  at 
PNC  in  Dec.  of  2000  to 
become  the  new 
Disability  Services 
Coordinator.  Not  only  is 
she  in  charge  of  this 
position,  but  also  Gov. 
Frank  O’Bannon  has  just 
recently  promoted  her  to 
the  Indiana  Council  on 
Independent  Living. 

When  asked  how  she 
felt  about  this  promotion, 
she  said,  “I  was  thrilled 
and  honored  to  receive 
it.” 

James  is  the  chairman 
on  the  marketing  com¬ 
mittee  as  well  as  holding 
a  position  on  the  nomi¬ 


nating  committee  that 
recruits  and  gives  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Gov 
O’Bannon. 

With  her  new  position, 


started  here. 

The  centers  have  three 
main  goals  they  wish  to 
achieve  either  by  helping 
other  newly  disabled 


disabled. 

The  first  of  these  goals 
is  to  get  information  and 
referrals  out  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  to  help  individuals 
become  accom¬ 
modated  now 
that  they  are  dis¬ 
abled.  Another  is 
peer  advocacy 
help.  This  is 
especially  help¬ 
ful  to  people 
who  have 

become  newly 
disabled,  and  it  is 
to  help  them 
cope  with  their 
new  disability. 
The  last  goal  is  to  train 
the  newly  disabled  to 
learn  basic 
maneuvers  and  how  to 


do  menial  jobs  that 
might  seem  difficult  at 
first. 

These  centers  do  not 
give  homes  to  people 
with  disabilities,  but  they 
will  help  them  get  set  up 
and  provide  them  with 
the  tools  to  do  that. 
Another  benefit  of  the 
centers  is  they  are  con¬ 
sumer  controlled  which 
means  they  are  totally 
run  by  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities;  it  becomes  an 
equal  environment  for  all 
of  those  involved  in  the 
day  to  day  operations. 

For  more  information  , 
Jodi  James  can  be 
reached  at  (800)  872- 
1231,  ext.  5374 


she  “hopes  to 
be  a  neutral 
party  in  the 
council  and  to 
relieve  ten¬ 
sion.” 

She  also 
wants  to  have 
more  centers 
up  and  run¬ 
ning.  She 
explained  that 
there  were 
nine  currently 

in  Indiana,  but  none  were  people  learn  about  them 
located  in  La  Porte  or  or  helping  them  leam  to 
Elkhart  County.  She  said  be  self-sufficient  when  people 
she  would  like  to  see  one  they  have  become  newly 


PNC’s  Disability  Services  Coordinator  Jodi 


James  (Spectator  photo  by  Ted  Noonan) 


PNC  Players  prepare  to  woo  “The  Boyfriend” 


By  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

The  jazzy  musical  style 
of  the  Roaring  Twenties 
comes  to  life  with  the 
musical  comedy,  “The 
Boyfriend,”  which  will 
be  performed  in  the  near 
future  by  the  PNC 
Players.  The  production 
of  “The  Boyfriend,”  was 
written  by  Sandy  Wilson 
and  is  directed  by  PNC 
associate  professor  of 
communication,  and 
director  of  theater;  Dr. 
Daniel  L.  Padberg. 

Plays  have  been  per¬ 
formed  at  PNC  since 
1991  and  were  first 
directed  by  Dr.  Tom 
Young.  The  first  play, 
titled  “Moll,”  was  based 
on  the  novel  “Moll 
Flanders,”  and  was  a 
huge  success.  The  pro¬ 
duction  was  so  popular, 
that  in  1993,  PNC 
formed  a  theater  group 
called  the  “PNC 
Players.”  Padberg  has 
been  directing  plays 
since  1994.  That  year, 
the  play,  “The  Glass 
Menagerie,”  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  cafeteria 
for  the  first  time. 

In  the  1996-1997 
school  year,  “Dark  of  the 
Moon,”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
LSF  lounge.  A  lot  of 
changes  were  made  to 


convert  the  room  for  per¬ 
formances.  Additional 
electric  for  special  light¬ 
ing  was  added. 
Audiences  were  seated 
on  risers,  so  that  every¬ 
one  had  a  good  view  of 
the  stage.  About  100 
people  can  now  be  seat¬ 
ed  for  each  performance. 
Padberg 
enjoys 
directing 
the  plays, 
and  feels 
that  they 
are  an 
extremely 
vital  part 
of  student 
life.  “I 
think  it  is 
impera¬ 
tive  that 
the  uni¬ 
versity  has 
an  artistic 
activity  on 
campus.”  Padberg 
added,  “I  think  there  is 
tremendous  fulfillment 
from  creating  artistic 
work.  I  enjoy  teaching 
students  how  to  do  these 
things.” 

Padberg  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  putting  together 
a  production  is  a  great 
deal  of  work.  He  said 
that  the  plays  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  instant  gratifica¬ 
tion,  but  that  watching  a 
production  unfold  during 
a  performance  is  worth 
all  of  the  effort.  Padberg 


said,  “The  easiest  and 
most  wonderful  part  of 
directing  the  play  is  sit¬ 
ting  back  when  it  is  all 
finished,  and  watching 
the  production.” 

The  plays  are  currently 
performed  in  the  LSF 
lounge,  but  they  will 
soon  have  to  be  per¬ 


formed  in  another  loca¬ 
tion.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  renovate  the 
first  floor  of  the  LSF 
building,  and  the  LSF 
lounge  will  no  longer 
exist.  The  current  LSF 
lounge  will  be  used  for 
more  food  services.  The 
renovations  will  most 
likely  be  taking  place  a 
year  from  now,  and  per¬ 
formances  will  be  moved 
to  the  LSF  Assembly 
Hall.  Padberg  is  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  univer¬ 
sity  officials  to  make 


plans  for  electric  and 
stage  lighting,  as  well  as 
creating  a  stage  platform 
for  performers  in  this 
new  location. 

Padberg  encourages  all 
students  to  attend  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “The 
Boyfriend.”  He  said,  “I 
hope  that  the  program 
doesn’t 
have  to 
change  a 
great 
deal 
since  the 
‘94  pro¬ 
duction. 
It  is  a 
good 
theater, 
and  we 
have 
provid¬ 
ed  an 
o  u  t  - 
standing 
service 
to  the  community.” 
Padberg  added,  “It  (“The 
Boyfriend”)  is  a  fun 
show,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  make  you  laugh.  It  is 
upbeat,  and  an  exciting 
piece  of  theater.” 

Padberg  describes  the 
cast  as  a  “stunning  cast 
full  of  talented  people, 
with  tremendous  exper¬ 
tise.”  The  musical  direc¬ 
tor  is  Lisa 

Schwingendorf;  choreo¬ 
grapher,  Sheri  Hogan; 
technical  director  and 
lighting  designer. 


Charles  Puetzer;  cos¬ 
tumer,  Davelle  De 
Marco  and  Melissa 
Deavers  is  the  assistant 
to  the  directors  and  the 
stage  manager. 

Members  of  the  cast 
include  PNC  students 
Margaret  Tyler,  Amanda 
Elser,  Kristen  Clark, 
Grace  Lacy,  Heather 
Lynn  Johnson  Sheets, 
Anne  Sharp,  Rachel 
Neal,  Courtney  Payne, 
Heather  Ann  Schaeffher, 
Melissa  Deavers,  Joseph 
Perez  and  Patrick 
Morley.  Chesterton 
High  School  students 
Evan  Oliver,  Andrew 
Biggs  and  Mark 
Thostesen  will  also  be 
starring  in  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Also  participating 
are  Stephen  Elser,  father 
of  Amanda  Elser  and 
Aaron  Morley. 

Performances  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  Nov.  8 
and  Saturday,  Nov.  9  at 
7:30  p.m.;  Sunday,  Nov. 
10  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
Friday,  Nov.  15  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  16  at  7:30 
p.m.  and  Sunday,  Nov. 
17  at  2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $6.00  for  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  and  senior  citizens, 
and  $8.00  for  general 
admission.  To  purchase 
a  ticket  in  advance,  call 
1-800-872-1231,  ext. 
5384.  Tickets  not  sold  in 
advance  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  door. 


Dr.  Susan  Hillabold  paints  the  set  for  the  PNC  Player’s 
production  of  “The  Boyfriend.”  (Spectator  photo  by 
Darren  Young) 
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Monday,  October  28 

Advance  Registration  Begins  with  Advisors 
Open  to  students  in  degree  programs 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  October  29 
Children's  Halloween  Party 
Open  to  children  of  PNC  students,  faculty  and- 
staff.  TBA.  Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  30 
Student  Government  Meeting 
Open  to  ALL  students 
8  -9  a.m.,  LSF  60  Conference  Room 
Contact:  ext.  5330,  stugov@purduenc.edu 

Pumpkin  Carving  Contest 
Open  to  PNC  clubs.  TBA. 

Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273,  rwbrown@pur- 
duenc.edu 

Saturday,  November  2 
PNC  Women's  Association  Fall  Bus  Trip  - 
Chicago  Sculptor's  Studio  Visit  (Christine  Rojek) 
and  Shopping  (Water  Tower  Place) 
Reservations  Required-$22 
Open  to  the  public  after  the  first  week  of 
October  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Contact:  Lou  Ann  Robinson,  785-5225, 
robinl@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  November  4 
Advance  Registration  Begins 
Open  to  ALL  students 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

groyster@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  November  6 
Make  Your  Own  Videos 
Open  to  PNC  students 
11  a.m.  -  3  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273,  rwbrown@pur- 
duenc.edu 

Fri.,  Sat.  and  Sun,  November  8-10 
PNC  Players  Fall  Production,  The  Boy  Friend,  a 
musical  by  Sandy  Wilson.  Open  to  the  Public: 
General  Admission  Tickets  -  $8,  PNC  Students  - 
$6,  Senior  Citizens  -  $6  7:30  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384,  dpad- 

berg@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  November  12 
Rape  Aggression  Defense  Classes  Begin 
Class  size  is  limited;  offered  to  PNC  females  only 
-advance  registration  required  (class  enrollment 
will  be  filled  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 
4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  location-TBA 
Contact:  Campus  Police,  ext.  5220, 
campus_police@purduenc.edu 

Thursday,  Nov.  14 
Rape  Aggression  Defense  Classes 
Class  size  is  limited;  offered  to  PNC  females  only 
-advance  registration  required  (class  enrollment 
will  be  filled  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 
4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  location-TBA 
Contact:  Campus  Police,  ext.  5220, 
campus_police@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  November  15 
Last  day  to  drop  a  class 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.,  November  15-17 
|  PNC  Players  Fall  Production,  The  Boy  Friend,  a 
musical  by  Sandy  Wilson.  Open  to  the  Public: 
General  Admission  Tickets  -  $8,  PNC  Students  - 
$6,  Senior  Citizens  -  $6  7:30  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384,  dpad- 
berg@purduenc.edu 

Saturday,  November  16 
Kandahar,  Film  Showing.  Not  rated. 
Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson,  Film  Critic. 

Editor,  On  the  Go!,  The  News  Dispatch 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public  -  An  Odyssey  2003 
Series  Event  2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  Co-sponsors:  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  and  PNC  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  debbien@purduenc.edu 


Rape  Aggression  Defense  Classes 
Class  size  is  limited;  offered  to  PNC  females  only 
-advance  registration  required  (class  enrollment 
I  will  be  filled  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 
4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  location-TBA 
Contact:  Campus  Police,  ext.  5220, 

campus_police@purduenc.edu 


T„»  Cnpr/ator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
I  is  Constitution  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  o 
ethica  co  d'  c,  and  journalist  accountability.  We  "  ' 

powerfu^accountabie  and  give  voice  to  -  raceme .ha^ir 

decisions  often  -quire censure  the 
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Campus  News 


PNC  faculty  members  present  research  to  campus 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

“The  Misuse  and  Negative 
Effects  of  Standardized 
Testing,”  and  the  short  story, 
“Funes,  the  Memorious,”  were 
topics  presented  recently  at  the 
2002-2003  PNC  faculty 
research  series  presenta¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente- 
Murphy,  professor  of 
Spanish  and  the  director 
of  foreign  languages  pro¬ 
gramming  gave  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  “Funes,  the 
Memorious.”  A  group  of 
about  twenty  attended  the 
faculty  research  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  19,  in  the 
LSF  Assembly  Hall. 

The  short  story,  “Funes 
the  Memorious,”  was 
about  a  country  boy  from 
a  small  town  in  Uruguay  who 
inexplicably  had  a  photographic 
memory.  In  the  story,  he 
devised  a  system  of  numbers, 
and  was  famous  for  always 
knowing  the  exact  time.  Since 
he  had  such  an  astounding  mem¬ 
ory,  he  wasn’t  capable  of  ratio¬ 
nal  thinking.  The  story 
explained  the  various  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  cre¬ 
ative  thinking,  instead  of  acquir¬ 


ing  data.  The  presentation 
focused  on  knowledge  versus 
the  role  of  the  accumulation  of 
data. 

After  the  speech,  a  brief  slide 
show  was  shown  as  a  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  Funes’  life.  Following 
the  slide  show,  the  speech  con¬ 
tinued,  and  then  a  question  and 
answer  session  began. 

Lorente- 
Murphy  spent 
many  long 
hours 
researching 
for  her  pre¬ 
sentation.  “I 
find  it  fasci¬ 
nating.  I 
thought  it 
(“Funes,  the 
Memorious”) 
was  very 
important  for 
an  audience 
that  deals 
everyday  with  knowledge.  It 
was  appropriate  for  me  to  talk 
about  knowledge  versus  the  role 
of  accumulation  of  data,”  she 
said.  Her  greatest  enjoyment 
from  conducting  the  presenta¬ 
tion  was  answering  questions 
from  fellow  faculty  members, 
students  and  those  who  attended 
from  the  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties.  However,  Lorente-Murphy 
felt  that  more  members  from 
surrounding  communities 


should  have  attended  the  presen¬ 
tation.  “In  my  experience,  we 
didn’t  see  people  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Maybe  we  should  adver¬ 
tise  to  people  in  the  community 
to  let  others  know  we  are  doing 
research,  as  well  as  teaching. 
More  students  should  attend,  so 
that  they  will  become  future 
researchers,”  Lorente-Murphy 
said. 

Another  faculty  research  pre¬ 
sentation  was  given  on 
Thursday,  October  17  by  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  mathematics, 
Dr.  David  Feikes.  His  presenta¬ 
tion  was  entitled,  “The  Misuse 
and  Negative  Effects  of  High 
Stakes  Standardized  Testing.” 
In  his  presentation,  Feikes 
explained  that  in  Indiana,  stu¬ 
dents  must  take  the  ISTEP  tests 
in  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  grade, 
as  well  as  the  graduation  quali¬ 
fying  tenth  grade  exam.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  gives  more  standardized 
tests  to  its  students  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  He 
felt  that  high  stakes  standardized 
testing  was  unnecessary  and 
even  negative.  In  his  speech, 
Feikes  said,  “There  has  been  no 
increase  (in  student’s  perfor¬ 
mance)  where  states  implement¬ 
ed  high  stakes  testing.” 

Feikes  stated,  “Standardized 
tests  are  measures  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  not  learning  or  teaching.” 


During  his  presentation,  he 
explained  to  his  audience  that 
teachers  are  under  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  to  have  their 
students  score  highly  on  stan¬ 
dardized  testing.  Feikes  added, 
“Teachers  are  being  coerced  into 
teaching  the  test.”  He  felt  that 
valuable  class  time  is  being 
taken  to  teach  students  what  will 
be  on  the 
tests, 
instead  of 
learning 
new 
things. 

Feikes 
noted  that 
since 
tests  are 
given  on 
the  fifth 
week  of 
school, 
many  teachers  spend  the  first 
five  weeks  of  class  teaching 
nothing  but  the  test.  He 
explained  that  testing  does  not 
reflect  the  teachers’  ability  to 
teach,  because  new  students 
come  in  every  year,  and  the  tests 
reflect  the  various  abilities  of 
the  students.  He  concluded  his 
presentation  by  saying  that  stan¬ 
dardized  testing  in  grades  K-12 
should  be  eliminated  altogether, 
or  at  least  decreased. 

Feikes  also  put  a  great  deal  of 
work  into  his  presentation. 


and  public 

Since  he  spends  some  of  his 
time  working  with  students  in 
area  elementary  schools,  he 
feels  very  strongly  about  his 
topic.  “I  see  how  it  affects  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  schools  firsthand, 
and  the  tremendous  pressure  for 
teachers  on  test  scores,”  he  said. 

Each  presentation  was  very 
informative,  and  took  many 
hours  of  arduous  work.  Both 
professors  researched  topics 
that  were  of  great  interest  to 
them,  and  something  they 
strongly  believed  in.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  other  faculty  members 
and  those  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  communities  learned  a  lot 
from  the  presentations.  These 
presentations  are  a  great  way 
for  all  area  citizens  to  keep 
themselves  informed  on  time¬ 
ly  educational  issues. 

The  next  faculty  research 
presentation  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene 
on  “Business  Cycle  and 
Economic  Indicators  in 
Northwest  Indiana.”  This  pre¬ 
sentation  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  November  21  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  the  LSF  Assembly  Hall. 
It  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Debbie  Nielsen  at  ext.  5332,  or 
e-mail  her  at 
debbien@pur- 
duenc.edu. 


Dr.  Silvia  Lorente- 
Murphy 


PNC  fields  first  speech  team  in  Boilermaker  Invitational 


by  Carol  Connelly 
Campus  Relations 

Purdue  University 
North  Central’s  Speech 
Team  participated  in  its 
first  college  speech  tour¬ 
nament,  the  2002  Purdue 
Boilermaker  Special  com¬ 
peting  with  more  than  30 
teams  representing 

schools  such  as  the 


University  of  Arkansas, 
the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Texas  Southern, 
Ohio  University,  and 
Bowling  Green 

University. 

While  no  team  members 
made  it  to  the  final  round 
of  competition,  two  team 
members  -  Rachel  Neal, 
Westville,  performing 
“What  I  Don’t  Tell 


People”  and  Stephanie 
Sulcer,  of  Portage,  pre¬ 
senting  “Revenge”  -  each 
finished  third  in  their 
respective  sections  of  the 
draw.  Other  team  mem¬ 
bers  participating  includ¬ 
ed  Aaron  Flores, 
Valparaiso;  Diana  Mead, 
Gary;  Joe  Perez, 
Valparaiso;  Jennifer 
Rowan,  Valparaiso  and 


Samantha  Sok,  Michigan 
City. 

The  team  is  sponsored 
by  the  PNC 

Communication  division 
and  coached  by  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication 
and  director  of  communi¬ 
cation  programming  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  commu¬ 


nication. 

Smithson  noted,  “The 
team’s  first  event  was  a 
terrific  learning  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  of  us.  We  were 
very  pleased  with  the 
feedback  we  received 
from  judges  regarding  our 
performances.  We  hope  to 
compete  in  at  least  two 
more  tournaments  this 
year.” 


Solving  the  Financial  Aid  Puzzle  for  the  Spring  2003  Semester 


by  Bryant  Dabney 
Assistant  Director  of 
Financial  Aid 

As  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  Fall  2003  semes¬ 
ter  here  at  Purdue  North 
Central,  it  is  already 
time  to  start  thinking  of 
your  financial  aid  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  Spring  2003 
semester.  There  are  a 
couple  of  very  impor¬ 
tant  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  make  sure  that 
you  solve  the  financial 
aid  puzzle. 

First  of  all,  students 
should  start  making 


appointments  with  their 
advisors  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  upcoming 
semester’s  early  or 
advanced  registration 
period.  You  want  to 
contact  your  academic 
advisor  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Early  contact 
may  allow  you  to  take 
advantage  of  such  tools 
as  registering  on  the 
Web,  or  simply  getting 
an  early  appointment  to 
ensure  that  you  get  the 
chance  to  register  for  all 
of  your  desired  classes. 

After  you  have  regis¬ 
tered,  you  then  want  to 


pick  up  your  statement 
of  classes  from  the 
Bursar’s  office  and 
immediately  visit  the 
Financial  Aid  office. 
During  your  visit  to  the 
Financial  Aid  office  we 
will  correctly  adjust 
your  dollar  amounts, 
then  direct  your  next 
steps  to  completing  the 
Spring  2003  semester 
financial  aid  process. 

On  another  note,  in 
late  November  and  early 
December  all  financial 
aid  students  should  be 
on  the  look  out  for  the 
Renewal  Free 


Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA). 
This  FAFSA  will  be  for 
the  2003-2004  financial 
aid/academic  year  and 
should  be  filed  via  mail 
or  on  the  Web  at 
www.fafsa.ed.gov  by 
March  1,  2003.  If  you 
do  not  receive  a 
Renewal  FAFSA  during 
those  specified  times 
you  may  come  to  the 
Financial  Aid  office 
after  January  1,  2002  to 
obtain  one. 

Finally,  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  be 
attending  another  school 


in  the  spring  semester 
you  may  stop  by  the 
Financial  Aid  office  to 
pick  up  an  instruction 
sheet  that  shows  you 
what  you  need  to  do  to 
transfer  your  aid  to  that 
other  institution. 

We  hope  that  everyone 
has  had  an  enjoyable 
Fall  2002  semester  here 
at  PUNC,  and  we  hope 
to  make  your  transition 
to  the  spring  semester  as 
smooth  as  possible. 
Good  luck  on  those  final 
exams,  and  see  you 
again  in  January. 
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by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

Wilco,  Yankee  Hotel 
Foxtrot ,  Nonesuch 

Records 

With  their  forth  full-length 
album,  Yankee  Hotel  Foxtrot, 
Chicago  favorites  Wilco  have 
been  transformed  into  the  little 
band  that  could,  while,  what 
many  consider  to  be  their  mas¬ 
terpiece  work,  could  be  viewed 
as  the  album  that  almost  wasn’t. 

First,  longtime  drummer  Ken 
Coomer,  who  had  been  with  the 
band  since  its  earlier  inception 
as  Uncle  Tupelo,  decided  to 
leave  the  group.  Then,  after 
completing  the  album  with 
Wilco  leader  and  front  man  Jeff 
Tweedy,  multi-instrumentalist 
and  longtime  collaborator  Jay 
Bennett  parted  ways  as  well. 
These  events  could  be  viewed, 
in  hindsight,  as  harbingers  of 
things  to  come  for  the  band. 

What  happened  next  could 
possibly  only  be  likened  to  what 
happened  to  the  Sex  Pistols  a  la 
“The  Great  Rock’n’Roll 
Swindle.”  When  Wilco  finished 
the  recording  and  mastering  for 
Yankee  Hotel,  a  process  that 
took  over  a  year  to  complete, 
and  handed  in  the  master  tapes 
to  their  label.  Reprise  Records,  a 
subsidiary  of  Warner  Brothers, 
the  label  execs  responded  in  a 


way  likened  to  if  Wilco 
had  handed  them  a  bag 
filled  with  their  own 
bodily  secretions.  They  didn’t 
want  to  touch  the  album,  let 
alone  go  near  it. 

Reprise  deemed  the  disc  too 
experimental  and  un-commer- 
cial,  and  subsequently  dropped 
the  band  from  the  label. 

But,  before  Reprise  could 
drop  Wilco,  they  first  had 
to  buy  out  the  rest  of  the 
band’s  contract  and  release 
the  master  tapes  back  to 
them,  something  they 
probably  did  with  great 
relish. 

So  there  sat  the  group 
with  what  they  considered 
their  masterpiece  album 
and  no  way  to  get  it  to  the 
public.  Eventually  the 
small  but  well-respected 
label  Nonesuch  Records 
came  calling,  wanting  to 
sign  Wilco  and  release 
their  super-fine  new  disc. 

And  here’s  the  kicker: 
Nonesuch  is  an  affiliate 
label  also  owned  by  the 
Warner  Brothers  company 
(AOL/Time  Warner),  so  when 
they  signed  the  group,  Warner 
Brothers  footed  the  bill.  In 
effect  paying  for  the  same  album 
twice.  This  is  classic  rock’n’roll 
irony  at  its  best. 

Picking  up  where  their  last 
release.  Summer  Teeth,  left  off, 
Wilco  made  a  gradual  departure 
from  their  alternative  country 
roots  into  areas  that  owe  as 
much  to  the  Beatles  Sgt. 


Pepper’s  or  the  Beach  Boys  Pet 
Sounds  as  much  as  Hank 
Williams.  Not  that  Wilco  has 
completely  abandoned  their 
folksy,  country  roots;  they  sim¬ 
ply  throw  them  into  a  blender 
with  experimental,  sometimes 
even  sparse,  instrumentation, 
keyboards,  and  various  sound 


effects.  The  result  serves  up 
spacey,  daydream-inspiring 
numbers,  such  as  “I  am  trying  to 
break  your  heart,”  “Radio 
cure,”  “Ashes  of  American 
flags”  (written  pre-Sept.  11), 
and  “Poor  places,”  which  fit 
nicely  beside  up-tempo,  guitar¬ 
laden  pop  gems,  like  “Kamera,” 
“War  on  war,”  “Heavy  metal 
drummer,”  “I’m  the  man  who 
loves  you”  and  “Pot  kettle 
black." 


The  combination  of  Tweedy’s 
wistful,  lazy  delivery  and  lyrics 
often  seeped  in  melancholy  and 
sadness  could  make  any  listener 
a  might  bit  bummed.  But,  the 
ultra-catchy  pop  hooks  in  the 
more  upbeat  numbers  along 
with  the  sheer  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  slower  ones,  make  the 
lyrics  fit  and 
much  easier  to 
digest.  This  has 
always  been 
Tweedy’s  great¬ 
est  gift  and  asset 
as  a  songwriter: 
the  combination 
of  the  downright 
tragic  and  sad 
with  the  joyous 
and  the  hopeful. 

A  perfect 
example  of  this 
would  be  the 
line  “You  have 
to  leam  how  to 
die  if  you  want 
to  be  alive,” 
from  “War  on 
war,”  also  writ¬ 
ten  pre-terrorist 
attacks.  Taken  by  itself  and  out 
of  context,  this  could  be  viewed 
as  a  fairly  bleak  and  dismal 
statement.  But  for  Tweedy,  it  is 
the  contrary  and  also  part  of  the 
essence  of  Yankee  Hotel.  In  the 
band’s  press  release  he  explains, 
“...that’s  something  I  believe  is 
pretty  much  a  blanket  statement 
for  the  whole  record.  You’re  not 
going  to  experience  life  unless 
you  completely  surrender  to 
failure,  surrender  to  getting  your 


ass  kicked.”  Only  then  can  one 
truly  experience  both  the  good 
and  bad  in  life  and  know  true  joy 
and  fulfillment. 

Stand  out  tracks  include  the 
orbital,  hip-hoppy  shuffle  of 
“Heavy  metal  drummer,”  in 
which  Tweedy  longs  for  more 
innocent  times  of  watching 
metal  bands  playing  Kiss  covers 
and  an  anonymous  girl  falling 
for  drummer  after  drummer,  the 
lazy  shuffling  sing-song  psyche¬ 
delia  of  “Poor  places,”  and  the 
dreamy  acoustic  guitar  rock  of 
“Pot  kettle  black,”  “Kamera,” 
“I’m  the  man  who  loves  you,” 
“and  “War  on  war.” 

Not  satisfied  with  using  the 
same  formulas  or  making 
rehashes  of  their  previous 
albums,  Wilco,  which  now  con¬ 
sists  of  Tweedy  on  guitars  and 
vocals,  long-time  bassist  and 
vocalist  John  Stirrat,  drummer 
Glenn  Kotche  and  multi-instru¬ 
mentalist  Leroy  Bach,  attempt  to 
push  the  envelope  on  their 
sound,  taking  it  in  new,  exciting 
directions,  while  remaining  true 
to  the  unique  and  inspired  style 
that  earned  them  a  loyal  listener 
following  from  the  get-go. 

The  end  result  is  a  fearless  and 
visionary  album  that  stands  out 
among  the  pack  and  is  a  timeless 
body  of  work.  To  paraphrase 
Tweedy’s  earlier  comment,  only 
after  Wilco  took  a  gamble  with 
Yankee  Hotel  Foxtrot  and  risked 
losing  everything,  did  they 
bounce  back  to  hit  the  musical 
jackpot  and  make  one  of  the  best 
albums  of  the  year. 


by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

Peter  Gabriel,  Up, 
Geffen/Real  World 
Records 

Peter  Gabriel’s  new  album  Up 
came  out  in  September,  it  is  his 
first  non-soundtrack  album 
since  the  1992  release  of  Us.  Up 
was  10  years  in  the  making  at 
Gabriel’s  Real  World  Studio  in 
Bath,  England.  The  ever  present 
David  Rhodes  (guitar,  backing 
vocals),  Tony  Levin  (bass),  and 
Manu  Katche  (drums)  play  on 
the  album,  along  with  appear¬ 
ances  by  his  daughter  Melanie 
on  backing  vocals,  and  Daniel 
Lanois  on  guitar  on  “Sky  Blue.” 

The  expectations  for  the  album 
were  high.  Not  only  did  Gabriel 
spend  10  years  making  the 
album,  but  he  had  to  follow  the 
commercial  success  of  Us. 
Although  Rolling  Stone  only 
gave  the  album  a  fair  rating,  I 
found  that  Gabriel  could  still 
make  a  better  album  than  most 
of  the  music  I  hear  on  the  radio 
today. 

Since  Gabriel  is  known  for  his 
emotional  songs  about  love  and 
loss,  especially  his  Us  album, 
the  song  that  seems  to  exempli¬ 
fy  that  pattern  is  “I  Grieve,” 
which  was  originally  released 


on  the  City  of  Angels  soundtrack 
in  1998.  It  is  a  song  about  the 
grief  that  has  overcome  some¬ 
one  that  has  been  abandoned;  “I 
grieve  for  you/  and  you  leave 
me. ..let  it  out  and  move  on/  still 
loving  what’s  gone.”  The  song 
is  reminiscent  of  “Don’t  Give 
Up”  from  the  1986 
album  So.  It  is  a  sad 
song  about  longing  that 
pulls  at  your  heart 
strings,  and  just  when 
you  think  you  can’t 
take  it  anymore,  the 
song  picks  up  and  tries 
to  lift  you  out  of  the 
despair. 

Track  six  is  the  first 
release  from  the  album, 
and  the  video  can  now 
be  seen  on  VH1  and 
MTV.  It  is  called  “The 
Barry  Williams  Show.” 

In  the  song  Gabriel 
pokes  fun  at  the  ridicu¬ 
lousness  of  daytime 
talk  shows;  “Did  you  catch 
those  child  molesters?/  No  one 
else  goes  there.”  He  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  character  that  is  obviously 
mimicking  Jerry  Springer,  a 
man  that  exploits  the  most 
ridiculous  attributes  in  the 
guests  on  his  show.  The  video 
shows  a  crowd  hooping  and  hol¬ 
lering,  “BARRY!,  BARRY!”, 
BARRY!” 

The  song  “Darkness”  is  the 
first  song  on  the  album.  It  starts 


with  a  NIN  grinding,  and 
Gabriel  talking  with  a  machine 
altered  voice.  During  the  cho¬ 
rus,  the  song  transforms  into  a 
beautifully  melodic  tune,  with 
Gabriel  singing  in  his  usual 
soulful  style.  The  song  follows 
a  pattern  on  the  album;  it  is 


about  longing,  loathing,  fear, 
and  the  loss  of  control. 

Track  three  is  titled  “Growing 
Up.”  Which  is  also  the  name  of 
Gabriel’s  current  tour  that  will 
roll  into  Chicago  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November.  Just  like  the 
song  “Darkness,”  this  song  has  a 
techno,  machine  sound  until  the 
chorus.  It  is  a  song  about  pres¬ 
sure  building  in  the  search  for  a 
place  to  belong,  “looking  for  a 
place  to  live.”  “Growing  Up”  is 


one  of  the  only  two  songs  on  the 
album  that  Gabriel  did  not  pro¬ 
duce.  Steve  Osborne  did  the 
producing 

“Sky  Blue”  is  track  three  on 
the  album  and  is  the  kind  of 
song  that  can  be  expected  from 
Gabriel.  It  is  similar  to  “San 

Jacinto”  ( Fourth 
Album,  1982)  in 
its  sound,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  to  many 
themes  in 

Gabriel’s  writing; 
loss,  despair,  and 
the  desire  to 
escape.  “Free  to 
roam”  is  the  main 
line  in  the  chorus. 

Track  four  is 
called  “No  Way 
Out,”  and  it  is  a 
song  about  the 
helplessness  of 
being  trapped.  It 
is  the  plea  from  a 
person  that  will 
not  give  up  on  someone  that  he 
loves;  “I’m  not  quiting  on  you/ 
There’s  no  one  else/  You’re  not 
quiting  on  us/  There’s  no  way 
out.”  It  is  a  much  more  typical 
song  for  Gabriel  than 

“Darkness”  or  “Growing  Up,” 
and  he  used  less  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  studio  that  he  used  on 
the  first  two  tracks.  This  song, 
along  with  “Sky  Blue,”  are  what 
one  would  expect  to  hear  from 
Gabriel. 


Track  seven  is  called  “My 
Head  Sounds  Like  That,”  it  is 
about  a  day  in  someone's  life 
and  all  of  the  things  that  happen 
in  that  day.  The  narrator  dis¬ 
cusses  how  his  head  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  the  sounds  he  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  sound  of  keys 
in  the  door,  oil  in  the  pan,  and 
letting  the  cat  out.  It  is  the  hum¬ 
drum  existence  of  a  man  experi¬ 
encing  loss. 

Up  is  different  in  its  sound 
from  most  other  Peter  Gabriel 
releases,  but  he  is  known  for  his 
experimentation  and  innovation. 
The  subject  matter  of  most  of 
his  songs  is  still  present  on  the 
album,  along  with  his  use  of 
instruments  that  few  people 
have  heard  of.  No  one  can  deny 
Gabriel’s  immense  talent  as  a 
musician  after  reading  the  list  of 
instruments  that  he  plays  on  the 
album.  To  name  a  few;  crotales, 
arpeggiated  bass,  telecaster, 
reverse  strings,  mellotran, 
wonky  nord,  sansamp, 
bosendorfer,  mutator,  jamman, 
mpc  groove,  organ,  piano,  har¬ 
monium,  tom  toms,  and  a  vari¬ 
ous  assortment  of  keys. 

Although  the  album  is  a  depar¬ 
ture  in  some  aspects,  it  is  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Gabriel  album  in  others. 
Up  is  worth  the  attention  of  for¬ 
mer  fans,  but  will  probably  have 
a  hard  time  winning  new  ones. 
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PNC  ‘experiences  art’  for  Odyssey  2003 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

PNC  kicked  off  Odyssey  2003, 
the  campus’s  ongoing  art  pro¬ 
ject,  with  the  unveiling  of  sever¬ 
al  new  sculptures  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  on  the  campus  grounds 
Saturday,  Oct.  5,  from  11  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  The  multi-media  event, 
titled  “Experience  Art,”  was 
held  at  various  locations  around 
campus  and  offers  both  students 
and  the  surrounding  community 
a  chance  to  view  some  thought- 
provoking  and  intriguing  works 
of  art  without  having  to  travel 
very  far. 

At  11  a.m.,  three  new  pieces  of 
sculpture  were  installed  and 
officially  opened  for  viewing 
around  the  school  grounds. 
These  include  “Wacko,”  by  John 
Adduci,  “‘Aradise  Rising,”  by 
S.  Thomas  Scarff,  John  Bannon 
and  Michael  Young,  and 
“Hamilton,”  by  Barry  Tinsley. 
“Wacko”  is  described  in  a  PNC 
Campus  Relations  press  release 
as  “recalling  the  travels  of 


All  the  types  of  elements  tie  into 
together  to  give  it  one  perspec¬ 
tive.”  Not  to  give  anything  away 
for  the  viewer,  the  piece  is  best 
viewed  from  the  angle  of  Hwy 
421  facing  the  Swartz  building 
or  vice 

versa.  When 
seen  from 
these  angles, 
something 
familiar  may 
catch  the 

viewer’s 
eye. 

Barry 
Tinsley’s 
“Hamilton” 
is  a  massive 
4-ton  struc¬ 
ture  that  had 
to  be  put  in 
place  using  a 
crane.  It 
incorporates 
Missouri  red 


“Hamilton  is  small  community 
near  New  Carlisle,  where  I 
moved  recently.  It  is  the  first 
piece  I  built  at  my  new  location, 
and  since  I  don’t  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  building  at  the  site  yet... I 


Sept.  11  artists  (1  to  r)  Linda  Weigal,  April  Fallon,  Judy  Gregurich, 
Ann  Sweeney,  Jennifer  Dant,  and  George  Kassal  pose  in  front  of 
some  of  the  exhibit’s  work.  (Spectator  photo  by  Darren  Young) 


canvases. 

George  Kassal,  one  of  the 
coordinators  of  this  project, 
commented  on  the  genesis  of  it, 
saying,  “My  wife  and  I  came 
together  with  the  basic  concept 
while  Christmas 
shopping  in 
Merrillville  last 
holiday  season. 
We  got  together 
with  other  artists 
and  friends  of 
ours  to  work  on 
the  project.  The 
recurring  themes 
are  unity  and 
variance.  Every 
piece  is  similar 
yet  varied 

because  of  the 
artists’  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Everyone 
was  affected  by 
the  events  of 


granite  from  a  quarry  southwest 
of  Saint  Louis,  a  piece  of  circu¬ 
lar  granite  from  Texas,  and  large 
pieces  of  steel.  There  are  two 


John  Bannon  and  his  wife  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
“  ‘Aradise  Rising.”  (Spectator  photo  by  Darren  Young) 


pirates  in  the  South  China  seas.” 

About  the  collaborative  work 
‘“Aradise  Rising”  artist  John 
Bannon  said,  “It’s  a  perspective 
visionary  piece  using  metal  and 
different  colors  of  neon  tubing. 


vertical  elements  and  one  hori¬ 
zontal,  with  a  space  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  that  Tinsley  suggested  gives 
the  work  a  portal  theme. 

About  his  inspiration  for  the 
piece,  Tinsley  commented. 


worked  on  the  property  building 
this  piece.” 

At  noon  in  Assembly  Hall 
(LSF  02)  another  major  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  unveiled  titled 
“Remembering  the  People  of 
September  11th.”  This  exhib¬ 
it  features  nineteen  works  by 
over  15  area  artists  incorpo¬ 
rating  various  media,  includ¬ 
ing  painting,  photography, 
sculpture,  stained  glass, 
paper,  and  quilting  among 
others.  All  of  the  pieces  have 
a  common  united  format, 
using  a  large,  square  back 
piece  with  the  cutout  of  a 
human  form  placed  in  the 
center  to  signify  the  loss,  and 
also  the  courage,  of  humani¬ 
ty  that  was  encountered  in 
the  wake  of  the  September  1 1 
attacks.  The  artists’  various 
emotions  and  reactions  triggered 
by  the  attacks  are  expressed 
individually  upon  the  common 


September  1 1  in  a  very  profound 
way,  and  each  of  these  pieces 
reflects  this.” 

The  pieces  that  comprise  the 


Barry  Tinsley  stands  in  the  “portal”  of  his  sculpture 
“Hamilton.”  (Spectator  photo  by  Darren  Young) 


by  Halcyon  Domanski,  “All 
Nations  Under  God,”  by  April 
Fallon,  “OPTIMISM,”  by 
Sanford  Z.  Friedman,  A.I.A., 
“Finding  Your  Own  Security 
Blanket,”  by  Judy  Gregurich, 
“Being  in  the  Sky,”  by  Connie 
Kassal,  “Faces  of  the  Bravest,” 
by  George  Kassal,  “The  Affect,” 
by  Sarah  Kassal  and  Brett 
Metzan,  “Untitled,”  by  Patty 
Mershon,  “Untitled,”  by  Andrea 
Moore,  “Welcome  to  the 
World,”  by  Andrea  A,  Peterson, 
“Individual  Expressions,”  which 
is  comprised  of  works  by  14  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  drawing  class  taught 
by  Connie  Kassal,  “Memory,” 
by  Lynn  Retson,  “Children  of 
Adam  &Eve”  and  “Causeway,” 
by  Paul  Rinaldi,  “Bravery  and 
Brotherhood,”  by  Madeleine 
Schooley,  “Together  We 
Mourn,”  by  Marsha  Stonerook, 
“Net  of  Love,”  by  Ann  Sweeney, 
and  “Conflicted,”  by  Linda 
Weigel. 

All  of  the  pieces  in  the 
Odyssey  2003  project  are  for 
sale,  except  for  Zelda  Warner’s 
“Alexander’s 
Circus.”  More 
information  on 
purchasing  these 
pieces  can  be 
obtained  by  con¬ 
tacting  Debra 
Nielson  in  the 
Chancellor’s 
Office  at  (800) 
872-1231,  ext. 
5332.  All  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sales 
of  pieces  from 
the 


exhibit  are  “The  Day  That 
Changed  America,”  by  Charlotte 
Bass,  “Untitled,”  by  Jennifer 
Dant,  “Remembrance  of  Pain,” 


“Remembering 
the  People  of 
September  11” 
will  be  donated  to  local  area 
police  and  fire  personnel. 


Book  Beat 


by  Tanna  Patton 
Contributing  Writer 

“On  Writing:  A 
Memoir  of  the 
Craft,”  Stephen 

King,  Scibner 

Publishing 

Publishing  a  book  or  anything 
at  all  for  that  matter,  has  always 
been  a  dream  of  mine.  Of 
course  I  took  every  writing  class 
that  was  available  to  me  in 
school  and  felt  a  sort  of  creative 
vibe  flow  throughout  me.  So 
one  day  I  sat  down  in  my 
favorite  chair  with  my  pen  and 
paper  in  hand  ready  to  begin  the 
book  that  was  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  About  an  hour  later 
after  writing  only  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  I  gave  up.  My  creativity 


seemed  to  be  on  vacation. 
A  few  months  later,  a 
friend  of  mine 
lent  me  the  book 
“On  Writing”  by 
Stephen  King. 

This  being  King’s  first 
nonfiction  book  I  was 
very  wary  about  it’s 
contents.  Wondering 
if  this  book  was  going 
to  bore  me  to  death, 
but  I  gave  it  a  shot. 

“On  Writing”  reveals 
some  of  King’s  child¬ 
hood  memories  and 
life  experiences  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  dream  of 
becoming  a  well- 
known  writer.  At  a 
young  age  King  began 
selling  copies  of  his 
stories  to  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  at 
school  for  a  quarter. 

I’m  lucky  if  I  can  get 
anyone  at  all  to  read 
my  work!  King  put 
the  money  he  earned  toward 
paper  and  other  supplies  he 


needed  to  keep  his  writing  busi¬ 
ness  going.  King  also  describes 


his  experience  of  submitting  his 
stories  to  various  Science  and 


Fantasy  fiction  magazines  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  published.  “By  the 
time  I  was  fourteen  the  nail 
in  my  wall  would  no 
longer  support  the  weight 
of  the  rejection  slips 
impaled  upon  it.”  After 
high  school.  King  takes  the 
reader  on  a  journey  of  dead 
end  jobs,  dirt-poor  apart¬ 
ments,  along  with  drug  and 
alcohol  obsessed  memo¬ 
ries.  These  were  not  so 
good  memories  of  King’s 
life  as  he  waited  for  his  big 
break. 

In  “On  Writing,”  King 
shows  both  the  positive 
and  negative  sides  of  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  dream  of  writing 
as  a  profession.  If  I 
learned  anything  from  this 
book  it  is  that  a  serious 
writing  career  can  take 
years  to  develop,  along 
with  many  hard  times 
along  the  way. 

After  discussing  what  life 
was  like  as  a  struggling  writer. 
King  discusses  what  writing  is 


to  him  and  what  tools  a  person 
needs  to  become  a  good  writer. 
King  states  that  writing  to  him  is 
Telepathy,  and  no  one  should 
come  lightly  to  the  blank  page. 
If  you  can’t  take  it  seriously  do 
something  else.  “Wash  your  car, 
maybe.”  King  feels  every  writer 
should  metaphorically  carry 
around  a  toolbox  containing  his 
or  her  own  Vocabulary, 
Grammar,  and  Elements  of 
Style.  King  feels  the  most  com¬ 
mon  tool  used  is  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  “It  ain't  how  much  you’ve 
got,  honey,  it’s  how  you  use  it.” 
The  main  advice  King  gives  to 
becoming  a  good  writer  is 
“Read  a  lot  and  write  a  lot.” 

“On  Writing”  not  only  helped 
me  become  a  better  writer  it  also 
encouraged  me  to  get  serious 
about  my  future  writing  career. 
King’s  personal  experience 
proves  that  it  is  a  difficult  road 
to  endure,  but  someone  has  to 
do  it! 
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Softball  fills  need. ..but  we  need  more... 


By  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  Lady  Panthers  finished 
the  fall  softball  exhibition  sea¬ 
son  with  a  record  of  7-5.  Why 
is  that  significant?  Well.. .it  is  a 
winning  record  and  it  shows 
great  progress  for  a  program 
still  in  its  infancy. 

If  you  have  been  on  campus 
for  the  last  few  years,  then  you 
probably  haven’t  seen  many  of 
those.  But  that  is  changing 
rather  quickly.  New  coaches 
are  bringing  winning  attitudes. 

Coaches  Grayling  Gordon, 
basketball,  and  Ryan  Brown, 
baseball,  are  both  bringing  their 
own  new  styles  and  energy  to 
programs  that  have  been  void 
of  it  for  some  time.  Softball 
coach  Gil  Arzola  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  start  from  scratch,  but 
he  proved  to  be  up  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  has  made  “all  the 
right  moves”  to  boost  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  instant  respectability. 
Arzola  has  begun  to  prove  that 
new  things  in  athletics  and 
school  activities  can  be  done  at 
PNC  quickly 

Since  their  inception  in  the 
fall  of  2001,  the  Lady  Panthers 
have  only  been  moving  in  one 
direction. ..forward.  To  quote 
Arzola  “as  a  whole,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  great  shape.”  Which 
may  be  an  understatement. 

Continued  interest  from  a 
vast  recruiting  base  and  a  coach 
that  has  ties  and  recruits  players 
from  all  over  the  area  is  what  is 
making  this  program  flourish. 
There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in 


softball  from  high  schoolers 
from  this  area. ..Arzola  is  gener¬ 
ating  that  interest.  Surprisingly, 
it  has  already  started  to  pay  off. 

Three  players  remain  from 
last  season’s  “inaugural”  team. 
That  means  there  was  nearly  a 
complete  overhaul  before  the 
fall  season.  Arzola  is  expecting 
a  few  more  recruits  next  semes¬ 
ter,  in  time  for  the  regular  sea¬ 
son  in  the  spring,  and  as  many 
as  five  new  “great”  players  next 
year. 

The  real  test  will  come  when 
we  see  in  the  springtime  if  all 
the  fall  players  stay  with  the 
program.  But  beyond  that, 
Arzola’s  recruiting  efforts  to 
get  these  top-notch  athletes 
from  the  area  is  to  be  com 
mended. 

Great  recruitment  aside, 
Arzola’s  coaching  philoso¬ 
phy  keeps  the  players  here. 

He  gives  everyone  credit, 
even  the  administration,  for 
his  team’s  performance.  He 
says  that  there  are  not  any 
“stars”  on  the  team  and  that 
everyone  does  their  part,  “from 
the  subs  to  the  starters.” 

“We  preach  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  preach  ‘team’  and  I  think 
they  all  understand  that  we  help 
each  other  everyday.” 
Teamwork  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  for  not  even  being 
together  for  a  year,  what  they 
have  done  as  a  team  is  awe¬ 
some. 

While  it  is,  and  as  most 
sports  are,  team  oriented. 
Arzola  also  states  the  part  of  his 
philosophy  is  that  the  best  nine 


players  play.  That  must  make  it 
hard  to  keep  everyone  happy 
and  to  keep  it  “fun.”  Somehow 
they  do. 

Another  reason  why  the  soft- 
ball  program  has  been  raised  to 
the  level  it  is  at  so  quickly,  is 
that  “publicity  is  always”  on 
Arzola’s  mind.  He  knows  how 
to  get  the  word  out  about  the 
program.  That  is  a  must  to 
build  an 


athletic  program  and  many 
things  that  will  be  in  the  public 
eye. 

Congrats  on  the  great  season. 
TO  EXPAND... 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  there  is  the  Women’s 
Soccer  program.  Which  by  no 
means  is  the  fault  of  the  coach¬ 
es  or  the  administration  (trust 
me,  it’s  not  really  their  fault), 
just  has  not  been  generating 
enough  interest  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

And  that’s  a  damn  shame 
because  we  need  more 
women’s  athletic  programs  and 
programs  students  can  truly  get 


involved  with  here.  The  soft- 
ball  program  proved  that 
women’s  athletics  and  other 
programs  that  we  haven’t  tried, 
or  put  an  emphasis  on,  can  and 
will  succeed.  Hopefully  the 
Women’s  Soccer  program  will 
work.  But  if  not,  there  needs  to 
be  other  options  for  women 
athletes  here  at  PNC. 

How  about  a  Women’s 
Basketball  team?  Why  not? 
Could  we  generate  the  interest 
for  a  basketball  team?  Maybe 
we  could,  but  there  might  not 
be  any  place  to  play.  I  guess  if 
the  Men’s  and  Women’s  team 
could  practice  on  the  same 
court  at  the  same  time... 

It’s  not  just  about  another 
women’s  sport  either,  it’s  about 
many  other  possible  student 
activities  here  on  campus. 
There  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  I  know.  First,  there  is 
the  money  issue  for  athletics 
and  activities.  Then,  most 
importantly,  the  facilities  issue 
(which  is  of  course  mostly  a 
money  issue  too,  but  we  really 
need  a  place  to  participate,  per¬ 
form  and  attend  those  events). 

Ah  yes. ..the  facilities  issue. 
In  order  to  drastically  improve 
the  athletics  program,  student 
participation  and  student  activi¬ 
ties  (and  many  other  phases  of 
college  life),  we  need  one  thing: 
a  building  on  campus  to  hold 
“our  own”  events  and  activities. 

On  campus  student  housing 
seems  to  be  a  widely  discussed 
topic.  But,  really,  until  we  get 
something  to  do  things  here  on 
campus,  it  is  pointless  to  talk 


about.  What  is  there  to  really 
do  in  Westville?  We  need 
something  to  do  on  this  campus 
before  we  can  get  all  big  head¬ 
ed  with  talk  of  “student  hous¬ 
ing.” 

What  we  need  is  an  activities 
building  where  we  can  have 
theater  productions  (  after  the 
LSF  1  renovations  theater  pro¬ 
ductions  might  not  be  feasible, 
due  to  lack  of  a  room,  to  hold  a 
performance),  where  we  can 
actually  view  the  indoor  art 
(like  the  stuff  that  is  in  the  LSF 
assembly  hall,  but  that’s  locked 
unless  there  is  something  going 
on  in  there),  a  place  where  we 
can  catch  a  movie,  our  own 
place  where  we  can  hold  our 
commencement  ceremonies, 
and  a  place  where  we  can 
have  actually  have  a  true 
home  athletic  event. 

Without  a  place  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  do  these  things,  stu¬ 
dent  housing 

would. ..well. ..bore  the  hell 
out  of  a  lot  of  students,  but  1 
guess  that  would  make  some 
students  “focus”  solely  on 
studies  and  get  excellent 
grades. 

Having  a  building  that 
would  allows  us  to  hold  our 
own  events,  would  dramati-  , 
cally  make  this  university  a' 
much  more  well-rounded 
university,  and  would  open* 
up  many  prospective  stu 
dent’s  eyes  from  all  over  the  j 
region  and  please  many  stu¬ 
dents  already  interested  in 
going  to  school  here. 


NRA  avoids  gun  control  responsibility 


By  Michelle  Singer 

Daily  Bruin  (U.  Califomia-Los 

Angeles) 


(U-WIRE)  LOS  ANGELES 

While  our  President  is  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  Iraq,  a  sniper  is  on 
the  loose  near  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal,  using  a  legally  attainable 
weapon  to  murder  innocent  vic¬ 
tims. 

The  sniper  has  killed  nine 
people  since  October  2,  sending 
a  shockwave  of  fear  through 
suburban  Washington  and  the 
nation.  Stories  of  moms  keep¬ 
ing  their  kids  home  from 
kindergarten  and  of  people 
being  told  to  duck  down  while 
getting  gas  fill  the  news. 

Anyone  would  agree  that  if 
there  were  a  way  to  eradicate 
this  fear,  it  should  be  done. 
Then  why  are  so  many  people 
in  this  country  resistant  to  con¬ 
trolling  the  ownership  of  the 
weapons  that  help  people  like 
this  sniper  carry  out  acts  that 
are  so  heinous? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the 
sniper  has  not  been  caught  is 


that  there  is  no  federal  database 
of  ballistic  fingerprints  from 
guns  like  the  one  the  sniper 
is  using. 

And  why  hasn’t  legislation 
been  approved  to  put  together  a 
database,  one  that  would  help  in 
solving  and  preventing  many 
murders  in  addition  to  the 
sniper  case? 

Because  the  NRA  has  too 
much  influence  and  has  pre¬ 
vented  Congress  from  passing 
the  necessary  legislation. 

During  the  2000  presidential 
campaign,  NRA  First  Vice 
President  Kayne  Robinson 
made  the  NRA’s  aims  clear:  “If 
we  (Bush  and  Cheney)  win, 
we’ll  have  a  president  where  we 
work  out  of  their  office.” 

How  is  a  president  with  such 
relations  with  the  NRA  sup¬ 
posed  to  objectively  evaluate 
current  legislation  before 
Congress?  No  wonder  Press 
Secretary  Ari  Fleischer  blatant¬ 
ly  dismissed  new  gun  legisla¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  commenting 
that  the  issues  are  the  “morali¬ 
ty”  and  “values”  of  the  killer. 
Well  of  course.  If  everyone 


had  perfect  morality  and  values, 
the  only  problems  related  to 
guns  would  be  accidents.  But 
unfortunately,  this  isn’t  a  per¬ 
fect  world. 

The  NRA  works  hard  to  make 
sure  guns  are  available  to  just 
about  everyone  in  the  country. 
It  pours  thousands  of  dollars 
into  campaigns  for  people  who 
are  sympathetic  to  its  views, 
knowing  that  once  they  are  in 
office,  it  can  exert  control  over 
their  agenda. 

The  NRA  bases  their  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  states  “A 
well  regulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed.” 

There  are  many  different 
interpretations  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  That’s  fine,  since  the 
only  undisputed  answer  could 
come  from  the  founders,  who 
aren’t  available  for  comment. 
Isn’t  it  Bush  himself  who  con¬ 
stantly  points  out  “evil  in  the 
world?”  We  need  to  accept  the 


truth  and  try  to  prevent  certain 
people’s  warped  attitudes  from 
causing  terror  and  fear  in  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

People  are  always  touting  the 
“guns  don’t  kill  people,  people 
kill  people”  mantra.  Even  if  one 
believed  this,  what  is  the  point 
for  stubbornly  holding  fast  to 
this  idea  when  all  it  does  is  cre¬ 
ate  a  culture  where  guns  are 
available  to  the  people  who  do 
want  to  kill?  Why  not  remove 


the  weapons  from  the  equation! 

Of  course  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  ways  to  ensure  coni 
plete  security  from  gun  vio¬ 
lence  in  America.  Our  leaden 
should  prove  to  the  public  thaij 
they 

are  trying  prevent  people  liktj 
the  sniper  from  easy  access  tc 
weapons. 

Passing  legislation  to  make  1 1 
ballistic  fingerprint  database  l 
despite  the  NRA’s  objections  -I 
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Kettle  Classic 

Wed. -Nov.  6 
at  the  Hammond  Civic  Center 
5825  Sohl  Ave.  -  Hammond 

6:00  PM 

PNC  vs.  Purdue  Calumet 
8:00  PM 

Calumet  College  vs.  lU-Northwest 

Tickets  Available  At  The  PNC  Athletic 
Department  ~  Admission  $5.00 
Proceeds  go  to  the  Salvation  Army 
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“Do  you  think  the 
United  States  should 
attack  Iraq?" 


Nick  Fisher, 
Freshman 

"Yeah , 
because 
it  will 
help  our 
i  ^economy." 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff : 
Writer 
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Leslie  Lestinsky, 

Sophomore 

“No,  because  I 
don't  believe  in  war; 

I  believe  we  can 
solve  problems 
other  ways.  War 
should  be  a  last 
resort.  But  I  also 
believe  we  should  go  to  war,  if  it  comes  down 
to  it,  so  we  are  not  seen  as  a  weak  country." 
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Channon  Taylor, 
Sophomore 


"I  have 
family  in  the 
military,  so  I 
am  nervous  about  it." 
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Adam  Depew, 
Sophomore 

"I  think  we  should 
because  Iraq  has  always 
been  a  threat  to  us  and 
they  will  continue  to  be 
unless  we  do  something 
about  it." 
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National  News  $  rhe  spectator 
Analysts  split  on  effect  of  N.  Korea’s  nuclear 


BC-NORTHKOREA:WA 
By  Michael  Zielenziger 
Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 
(KRT) 

TOKYO  _  North 
Korea’s  stunning  admission 
that  it  has  continued  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons,  despite  sign¬ 
ing  a  formal  pledge  not  to,  could 
easily  trigger  a  new  crisis  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Or  it  could  be 
a  bargaining  ploy,  or  even  a  sign 
of  contrition  by  a  secretive  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Pyongyang  now 
eager  to  embrace  reform. 

Analysts  across  Asia  were 
divided  on  Thursday  over 
whether  Pyongyang  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  rewarded  or  punished 
for  its  candor.  At  a  minimum, 
the  news  will  force  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  as  well  as  the  Bush 
White  House,  to  reconsider  pol¬ 
icy  options  at  a  time  when  the 
world’s  attention  primarily  had 
been  focused  on  Iraq. 


On  Thursday,  Defense 
Secretary  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld 
said  he  believed  North  Korea 
already  possessed  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear  weapons, 
although  he  said  he  had  no 
proof.  A  less-advanced  nuclear- 
weapons  program  in  Iraq  has 
been  used  as  a  justification  for 
U.S.  war  plans  there. 

“If  this  admission  is  true,  then 
it  creates  a  whole  new  ballgame 
across  the  Korean  peninsula,” 
said  Moon  Chung-in,  a  North 
Korea  expert  at  Yonsei 
University  in  South  Korea. 
Moon,  who  has  regularly 
advised  South  Korean  President 
Kim  Dae-jung  on  North  Korean 
policy,  admitted  to  being 
shocked  by  the  “amazing”  news, 
even  questioning  whether 
American  officials  might  have 
misconstrued  comments  by  a 
senior  North  Korea  official  at 
talks  earlier  this  month. 


“If  the  U.S.  takes  a  confronta¬ 
tional  course,  then  we  would 
return  to  the  situation  of  1994,” 
when  then-Defense  Secretary 
William  Perry  threatened  to 
launch  a  nuclear  strike  against 
North  Korea  if  it  continued  to 
work  on  producing  plutonium. 

That  crisis  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  so-called  Agreed 
Framework,  in  which 
Pyongyang  agreed  to  freeze 
work  on  its  uranium-fueled 
nuclear  reactors  in  exchange  for 
fuel  oil  to  run  conventional 
power  plants  and  eventual 
acquisition  of  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants. 

State  Department  spokesman 
Richard  Boucher  said  Thursday 
that  the  Bush  administration  had 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  halt 
the  light-water  reactor  construc¬ 
tion  or  fuel  deliveries  to  North 
Korea.  But  he  said  administra¬ 
tion  officials  made  it  clear  to  the 


North  Koreans  that  the  United 
States  would  not  continue  these 
programs  if  North  Korea  did  not 
abandon  its  efforts  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons. 

Some  analysts  said 
Pyongyang’s  admission  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
James  Kelly  earlier  this  month 
that  it  had  violated  the  1994 
agreement  might  actually 
demonstrate  North  Korea’s 
interest  in  resolving  a  host  of 
issues  that  have  prevented  real 
dialogue  between  Washington 
and  Pyongyang. 

“There  is  a  positive  spin  you 
can  put  on  these  developments,” 
said  Scott  Snyder,  an  expert  on 
Korea  who  heads  the  Asia 
Foundation’s  office  in  Seoul. 
“Why  would  the  North  admit  its 
violations  unless  it  wants  to  deal 
with  the  issue  head-on?” 

Snyder  noted  recent  precedent. 
Just  one  month  ago  the  Hermit 


disclosure 

Kingdom  shocked  visiting 
Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Junichiro  Koizumi  by  admitting 
that  its  intelligence  agents  had 
snatched  more  than  a  dozen 
Japanese  citizens  nearly  25 
years  ago  to  train  spies  and  teach 
Japanese  language  skills. 

Koizumi’s  first  instinct  was  to 
walk  out  of  the  talks  and  go 
straight  home.  But  after  Kim 
directly  apologized  after  a  lunch 
break,  Koizumi  agreed  to  reopen 
dialogue  that  might  eventually 
lead  to  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  longtime  adversaries.  And 
now,  the  five  people  Pyongyang 
says  are  surviving  abductees 
have  returned  to  Japan  for 
reunions  with  their  families  and 
friends. 

(c)  2002,  Knight  Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services. 


Bush  signs  war  resolution;  Speicher  status  changed  to  ‘missing-captured’ 


by  Ashley  Rogue 

FSView  &  Florida  Flambeau 

(Florida  State  U.) 

(U-WIRE)  TALLAHASSEE, 
Fla. — 

After  getting  the  go  ahead  from 
the  U.S.  House 

of  Representatives  and  Senate 
last  week.  President  George  W. 
Bush  signed  acongressional  res¬ 
olution  authorizing  war  against 
Iraq  Wednesday. 

The  House  voted  296-133  for 
authorizing  military  action 
against  Iraqregardless  of  United 
Nations  support  last  Thursday. 
Senate  approved  the 


Study  find 


House-passed  measure  77-23  on 
Friday.  The  measure  allows 
Bush  to  take  action 
against  Iraq  without  United 
Nations  approval. 

China,  France  and  Russia  have 
stated  that  Iraq  needs  to  be  given 
anopportunity  to  cooperate  with 
inspectors  prior  to  military 
action.  All  three 

are  voting  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council. 

Following  Senate’s  approval 
Friday,  U.S.  Navy  Secretary 
Gordon  England  changed  the 
status  of  Lt.  Michael  “Scott” 
Speicher  from  “missing  in 
action”to  “missing-captured.” 


s  ozone  leve 


Speculation  has  circulated  as  to 
whether  Speicher ’s 
status  change  is  politically  moti¬ 
vated.  Speicher,  a  Florida  State 
University  alumnus,  was  origi¬ 
nally  listed  as  “missing  in 
action”  after  his  jet  was  shot 
down  over  Iraq  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Gulf  War.  Eventually  his 
status  waschanged  to  “killed  in 
action,  body  not  recovered”  and 
nearly  10  years  later;  Speicher 
became  the  first  American  ser¬ 
vice  member  to  be  switched 
back  to  “missing  in  action.”  The 
change  was  made  in  part  with 
hopes  that  Iraqi  government 
could  provide  information  about 


Speicher ’s  fate. 

“He  was  never  looked  for,” 
friend  and  classmate  Jim 
Stafford  said.  “It  was  assumed 
the  aircraft  blew  up.” 

Though  Bush  has  never  men¬ 
tioned  Speicher’s  name  in  his 
speeches,  he  has  made 
references  to  him  as  the  U.S. 
pilot  still  missing  in  Iraq. 

According  to  CNN.com, 
Friday’s  memorandum  stated 
that  Speicher’s  status  was 
changed  because: 

“♦Analysis  of  the  wreckage 
concluded  that  Speicher  sur¬ 
vived  the  initial  damage  to  the 
aircraft  and  ejection. 


♦The  flight  suit  found  near  the 
wreckage  and  turned  over  by  the 
Iraqis 

showed  no  signs  of  a  crash 
impact,  as  it  would  have  if  the 
pilot  had  been  in  the  plane  when 
it  hit. 

♦The  Red  Cross  team  that 
investigated  the  wreckage 
reported  that  the  cockpit  had 
been  expertly  dismantled. 

♦Cumulative  information 
received  since  Speicher  was  shot 
down  continues  to  strongly  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Iraqi  government 
can  account  for  him.” 


onal  parks 


Is  rising  at  state  and  nati 


by  Michael  Kilian 
Chicago  Tribune 
(KRT) 

WASHINGTON  _  A  10-year 
government  study  of  air  quality 
at  major  national  parks  found 
foliage-killing  ozone  levels  ris¬ 
ing  at  20  of  the  32  parks  sur¬ 
veyed,  including  Yellowstone, 
Shenandoah,  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  and  the  Everglades. 

About  half  of  29  parks  sur¬ 
veyed  for  acid  rain  were  found 
to  have  continuing  or  worsen¬ 
ing  problems  from  nitrate 
deposits.  Sulfate  concentrations 
associated  with  acid  rain  were 
on  the  rise  in  five  parks,  with 
Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  reporting  a  slight 
decrease. 

The  National  Park  Service 
study  last  week  came  as  the 
National  Parks  Conservation 
Association,  a  citizen  watchdog 
group,  released  a  report  citing 
Virginia’s  Shenandoah;  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee; 
Kentucky’s  Mammoth  Cave; 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  in 
California;  and  Maine’s  Acadia 


as  the  five  most  polluted  parks 
in  the  United  States. 

“In  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  our  most  polluted 
national  park,  ozone  pollution 
exceeds  that  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  even  rivals  Los 
Angeles,”  said 
Harvard  Ayers, 
chairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Voices 
conservation  group. 

The  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National 
Park  encompasses 
800  square  miles  of 
mostly  forested 
mountains  and 
showcases  a  particu¬ 
lar  diversity  of 
plants  and  animals. 

In  a  statement  carrying  the 
headline,  “Ten- Year  Study 
Shows  Improvement  in  Air 
Quality  in  National  Parks,” 
Park  Service  Director  Fran 
Mainella  emphasized  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  survey. 

“The  report  shows  that  in 
most  parks,  air  quality  exceeds 
standards  set  by  the 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  protect  public  health 


and  welfare,”  Mainella  said. 
“Our  findings  also  show  that 
some  parks  occasionally  experi¬ 
ence  pristine  air  quality  condi¬ 
tions,  unaffected  by  air  pollu¬ 
tion.” 


She  noted  that  of  28  parks 
monitored  for  visibility,  “22 
had  improving  visibility  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  clearest  days.” 

However,  the  report  also 
showed  that,  measured  on  the 
worst  days  for  haziness,  10  of 
the  parks  experienced  worsen¬ 
ing  visibility.  Acadia  National 
Park  on  the  Maine  seacoast  has 
twice  the  haze  problem  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 


While  citing  Alaska’s  Denali 
National  Park  and  Nevada’s 
Great  Basin  National  Park  for 
high  visibility,  Mainella  con¬ 
ceded  that  Mammoth  Cave, 
Shenandoah  and  the  Great 

Smoky  Mountains 
had  the  worst  visi¬ 
bility  of  the  sur¬ 
veyed  parks  and 
that  serious  prob¬ 
lems  were  also 
found  at  Big  Bend 
in  Texas  and 
Colorado’s  Mesa 
Verde  National 
Park  near  the  Four 
Comers  region. 

According  to  the 
Park  Service 
report,  “ground- 
level  ozone  is  one  of  the  most 
widespread  pollutants  affecting 
vegetation  and  public  health 
throughout  the  world,  and  is 
caused  by  the  reaction  of  nitro¬ 
gen  oxides  and  volatile  organic 
compounds  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight.” 

The  National  Parks 
Conservation  Association  report 
found  that  the  Smoky 
Mountains  park  had  violated 


federal  health  standards  more 
than  175  times  since  1998  and 
suffered  damage  to  30  species 
of  plants.  The  views  along 
Skyline  Drive  and  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in 
Shenandoah  are  reduced  to  1 
mile  on  some  summer  days 
because  of  haze,  it  said. 

The  conservation  group’s 
study  also  found  that  ozone  lev¬ 
els  exceeded  human  health 
standards  on  61  summer  days 
last  year  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  while  rainfall  at 
Mammoth  Cave  is  10  times 
more  acidic  than  normal. 

Acadia  National  Park  suffers 
from  an  acidic  lake,  and  the 
views  from  Cadillac  Mountain, 
its  highest  prominence,  are 
impaired  by  haze,  it  said. 

The  group  blamed  the  pollu¬ 
tion  on  coal-fired  power  facili¬ 
ties,  aging  industrial  plants  and 
motor  vehicle  emissions.  It 
called  on  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  to  enforce  rather  than  elim¬ 
inate  Clean  Air  Act  provisions, 
and  for  the  government  to 
reduce  vehicle  emissions  by 
requiring  greater  fuel 
efficiency. 
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PNC  continued  its  Comedy 
Cafe  series  with  acts  by  Michael 
“Blackjack”  Wilson,  who  per¬ 
formed  in  the  LSF  Cafeteria  on 
Monday,  Sept.  23,  and  Chris 
“Crazy-legs”  Fonseca,  who  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  location  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  17.  What  fol¬ 
lows  is  an  overview  and  recap  of 
each  of  these  unique  talents  and 
their  visits  to  the  campus. 

Michael  “Blackjack”  Wilson 

What  do  Scooby  Doo,  Beavis 
and  Butthead,  Jerry  Seinfeld  and 
John  Travolta  have  in  common? 

“Blackjack”  Wilson.  He  imi¬ 
tates  them  all,  so  to  speak. 

It  must  be  tough  touring  some 
college  campuses,  as  Wilson 
may  have  rudely  found  out.  In 
his  second  visit  to  PNC  in  less 
than  a  year,  there  were  some 
unexpected  visitors  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  must  have  caught  him 
off  guard. 

After  he  said  the  expletive  ver¬ 
sion  of  poop,  some  mothers  who 
had  their  small  children  in  the 
audience  sort  of  called  out 
Wilson  for  using  the  foul  lan¬ 
guage.  There  was  a  little  banter¬ 
ing,  but  after  that  cooled  down, 
the  comedian  smoothly  tried  to 


build  a  rapport  with  the  audi 
ence  with  his  “near  perfect”  imi¬ 
tations. 

Imitations  ranged  from  “Fat 
Albert  and  the  kids  from  the 
hood,”  to  a  Jurassic  Park  bit  that 
threw  the  likes  of  Jack 
Nicholson,  Christian  Slater, 
Eddie  Murphy  and  Mickey  from 


the  “Rocky”  movies  together  as 
they  take  the  tram  to  seemingly 
nowhere. 

His  observation  of  how  to  use 
a  roach  clip  was  interesting  and 
was  received  with  a  modest 
amount  of  laughter.  And  as  with 
many  comedians,  picking  on 
crowd  members  got  him  some 
him  laughs  as  well,  but  it  also 
allowed  the  audience  to  become 
involved  in  the  gig. 


This  being  his  second  time  at 
PNC  in  such  a  small  amount  of 
time,  some  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  grumbled  that  he  did  not 
change  his  routine  enough. 
Overall,  most  of  the  audience 
enjoyed  his  imitations  and  quick 
sense  of  humor. 

Wilson  has  been  seen  on 
Comedy  Central’s  “Make  Me 
Laugh”  and  “Stand  Up, 
Stand  Up,”  and  has  appeared 
with  Drew  Carey  and  Adam 
Sandler.  He  also  continues 
to  tour  college  campuses  all 
over  the  country. 

Chris  Fonseca 

It  has  often  been  said  that 
laughter  is  the  best  medi¬ 
cine.  One  person  who  under¬ 
stands  this  concept  in  depth 
is  comedian  Chris  Fonseca. 
Bom  with  cerebral  palsy  and 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  his 
entire  life,  Fonseca  has  turned 
adversity  into  triumph  by  using 
his  disability  as  a  means  to 
launch  an  impressive  comedy 
career.  This  Colorado  native  has 
won  over  audiences  with  his 
quick  wit  and  unique  outlook  on 
life.  He  has  appeared  on  “Late 
Night  with  David  Letterman,” 
“Arsenio,”  and  Showtime’s 
“Latino  Laugh  Festival.” 
Fonseca  also  appeared  on 


‘Baywatch,”  where  he  portrayed 
a  disabled  man  who  is  protesting 
the  fact  that  the  beach  has  no 
wheelchair  access  ramps. 

During  his  show  at  PNC, 
Fonseca  won  over  the  lunchtime 
crowd  with  jokes  about  being 
disabled  and  Latino,  growing  up 
Catholic,  shopping  at  Wal-Mart, 
being  handcuffed  to  Pamela 


Anderson  while  appearing  on 
“Baywatch,”  colorful  anecdotes 
about  his  family,  and  something 
to  do  with  Cheetos  and  a  good 
reason  to  not  pass  out  while  eat¬ 
ing  them.  Fonseca  said  the  inspi¬ 
ration  for  his  jokes  come  from 
“everyday  life  and  how  you  can 
look  at  things  just  a  little  differ¬ 
ently.” 

Although  some  of  his  jokes 
were  a  little  on  the  risque  side, 
he  did  not  feel  the  need  to  resort 
to  using  a  string  of  four-letter 


words  to  get  his  point  across. 
This  worked  to  his  benefit,  since 
the  audience  took  to  Fonseca 
with  full  attention  and  lots  of 
laughs. 

Fonseca,  while  speaking  after 
his  performance,  said  he  was 
first  inspired  to  go  into  comedy 
because  he  felt  his  disability 
would  make  him  stand  out 
amongst  the  countless  others 
on  the  comedy  club  circuit. 
“I  wanted  to  do  something 
where  my  handicap  would 
be  an  asset  rather  than  a  lia¬ 
bility.  Since  there  aren’t  a  lot 
of  handicapped  comedians 
out  there,  I  thought  that  I 
would  stand  out  and  it  would 
be  a  means  to  make  (the  act) 
good.  After  that,  it’s  one 
thing  to  have  the  attention, 
but  you  have  to  have  a  good 
product  too.” 

That  product  has  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  generating  laughs, 
while  also  disarming  those  who 
may  feel  a  little  uptight  about 
laughing  along  with  a  guy  in  a 
wheelchair.  On  this  point, 
Fonseca  agrees.  “They  feel  like, 
‘If  he  can  laugh  about  it,  so  can 
I.’  Then  they  don’t  feel  so 
freaked  out  about  it.” 
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PNC  Schedules , 
Notes  and  Scores 

UPCOMING  GAMES 

BASKETBALL 
November  1-2 

Grace  College  Optimist  Tip-Off 
at  Grace  College  7  p.m./12  p.m. 
November  6 

Salvation  Army  Kettle  Classic 
vs.  Purdue  Calumet 
at  Hammond  Civic  Center  6  p.m. 
November  12 

at  Taylor  University  6:30  p.m. 
November  16 

at  Indiana  Univ.  Southeast  3  p.m. 
November  17 

at  Indiana  Univ.  East  1  p.m. 
November  20 

vs.  Moody  Bible  Inst.  @Home  7  p.m. 

PANTHER  NOTES 

Women’s  Soccer :  There  will  be  a  callout 
on  October  23  at  4  p.m..  Please  meet  in  the 
LSF  Lobby.  For  more  information  about 
PNC  Women’s  Soccer,  please  contact  Ryan 
Brown  at  1-800-872-1231  ext.  5273  or  e-mail 
Coach  Stamper  at  slstarnperl9@hotmail.com. 
Men’s  Basketball :  Anyone  interested  in 
playing  intercollegiate  basketball  for  the 
2002-2003  basketball  season,  contact  Ryan 
Brown  at  ext.  5273  or  stop  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  (LSF  103).  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  please  call  1-800-872-1231  ext  5386  or 
5230  The  Panthers  play  in  NAIA  Division  II 
and  are  affiliated  with  the  Chicagoland 


Basketball  opens  with  new  attitude 

Small  roster  size  doesn’t  diminish  determination 


By  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

As  new  coach  Grayling 
Gordon  takes  over  the  helm 
of  the  Panther  basketball 
program  he  has  to  be 
scratching  his  head  thinking, 
“Where  are  all  my  players 
at?”  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  that  as  the  preseason  nears 
its  end. 

While  the  Panthers  might 
open  the  season  with  as  few 
as  seven  players,  there  are 
no  hints  of  any  problems 
hindering  the  team’s  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  start  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Returning  are  Dan  Kelley, 
Jim  Tunis  and  Jon  Hills, 
three  key  cogs  that  helped 
carry  last  season’s  team. 
While  losing  seniors  Rusty 
Hardstock,  Mike  Pickering 
and  Jamie  Smith,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  trio  will  pick  up 
any  slack  that  was  lost. 

Gordon  has  brought  a 
whole  new  attitude  and 
determination  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  both  of  which  may 
have  been  lacking  the  past 
few  years,  when  Larry  Blake 
led  the  Panthers.  Kelley,  a 
junior,  observed  that  “a  lot  is 
different  this  year  then  years 
past.. .different  attitude,  dif¬ 


ferent  atmosphere.  There’s 
more  of  an  urgency  to  win. 
Years  past  we  kind  of  came 
to  play  and  do  what  we 
pleased.” 

Tunis  concurred.  “It’s  a 
complete  turnaround  as  far 
as  style,  work  ethic... every¬ 
thing  is  different.” 

The  same  can  also  be 
said  for  Hills,  as  he  stat¬ 
ed,  “last  year  we  were 
barely  on  the  weights  at 
all,  except  for  on  our 
own.  This  year  coach  is 
pretty  much  in  there 
making  us  (workout).” 

Gordon  brought  an 
intense  practice  atmos¬ 
phere  where  competi¬ 
tion  and  conditioning  is 
stressed.  And  this  small 
team  must  be  competi¬ 
tive  and  well  condi¬ 
tioned  to  win.  The  new 
practice  atmosphere  will 
make  this  team  play  as  a 
team. 

And  a  well-conditioned 
team  at  that.  With  their  ros¬ 
ter  situation,  that  will  be 
necessary  and  will  be  inte¬ 
gral  for  the  program’s  turn¬ 
around. 

Gordon  believes  there  are 
two  types  of  conditioning: 
mental  and  physical.  As  he 
states,  “You  got  to  be  in 


shape.  If  you’re  not  in 
shape,  it’s  going  to  break 
down  the  mental  side.” 

The  non-conference 
schedule  going  to  be  harsh 
and  the  team’s  mental  tough¬ 
ness  will  be  of  utmost 
importance.  The  rough 


practices  the  team  went 
through  in  the  preseason, 
will  definitely  help  them 
once  the  season  starts. 

Being  involved  in  three 
tournaments  and  playing  at 
least  five  games  in  a  eight 
day  stretch  in  mid- 
November  should  strengthen 
the  team’s  internal  will,  and 
they  hope  to  emerge  as  a 
stronger  team  as  the  season 
moves  to  conference  play. 

Just  getting  through  the 


practice  season  will  be  a 
small,  unannounced  victory. 
Gordon  believes  that  “prac¬ 
tice  is  supposed  to  build  you 
up  and  prepare  you.. .for  the 
wars  that  are  ahead.”  And 
there  will  be  many  wars  this 
season. 

Leading  the  charge 
uptop  will  be  Kelley  and 
new  point  guard,  Indiana 
University  Northwest 
transfer  Michael  Speranza. 
Tunis  and  Hills  will  lead 
the  thrashing  down  low, 
after  those  two  big  bodies 
there  is  not  that  much 
inside  presence.  As  Hills 
says,  the  two  big  men  are 
“going  to  just  have  to  play 
smart.” 

Smart  play  or  not,  the 
team  will  have  to  be  on  the 
court  without  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  their  big 
men  at  times,  and  that  will 
be  demanding  on  the  team. 
But  the  team  will  have  to 
forge  onward. 

Speranza  put  it  best  by 
saying  “this  is  definitely 
going  to  test  what  we  are 
made  of.”  That  is  very  true, 
to  say  the  very  least. 

The  Panthers  open  up  the 
season  at  the  Grace  College 
Optimist  Tournament  Nov.  1 
and  2. 


The  Panthers  gear  up  for  their  opener  in 
the  Goshen  College  tourney.  (Spectator 
photo  by  Ted  Noonan) 


Collegiate  Athletic  Conference. 

BASEBALL  Results 
September  14 

Doubleheader  vs.  Kankakee  Comm. 

College 

Game  1:  9-4  Loss 
Game  2:  9-5  Loss 
September  21 

Doubleheader  at  Goshen  College 
Game  1:  6-5  WIN 
Game  2:  7-6  WIN 
October  5 

Doubleheader  vs.  Ancilla  College 
Game  1:  6-3  Loss 
Game  2:  4-1  Loss 
October  12 

Doubleheader  at  Ancilla  College 
Game  1:  9-2  Loss 
Game  2:  3-2  WIN 
GAME  2:  Tony  Robb  struck  out  three  and 
gave  up  four  hits  as  he  stifled  Ancilla  hitting 
for  seven  innings.  Robb  threw  his  first  com¬ 
plete  game  for  the  Panthers  while  only  giving 
up  one  earned  run  and  only  walking  one. 

SOFTBALL  Results 

September  21 

Doubleheader  vs.  Indiana  Tech 
Game  1:  5-4  WIN 
Game  2:  4-1  WIN 

GAME  1:  Amanda  Alberts  won  the  game  for 
the  Lady  Panthers  as  Kelly  Burgess  went  2 
for  3  and  had  2  RBI. 

GAME  2:  Tiffany  Miller  dominated  Indiana 
Tech  hitters,  only  allowing  one  hit  while  strik¬ 
ing  out  twelve  Tech  batters.  Julie  Crawford 
added  some  offensive  punch  as  she  went  2  for 
2  with  a  double.  Miller  picked  up  the  win  for 
the  Lady  Panthers. 


Fall  baseball  comes  to  close 

Strong  exhibition  season  builds  for  the  spring 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  improvement  of  PNC 
baseball  during  the  fall  sea¬ 
son  was  so  drastic,  you 
couldn’t  even  tell  that  there 
were  any  leftovers  from  last 
year’s  squad.  With  four 
wins  in  ten  games,  the 
amount  of  wins  during  fall 
season  equaled  the  entire 
amount  of  wins  totaled  by 
last  year’s  team  during  the 
regular  season  (which  was 
over  30  games  long). 

Head  coach  Ryan  Brown 
and  his  revamped  roster  split 
the  last  series  of  the  fall 
exhibition  season  against 
Ancilla  College  by  losing 
the  first  game  9-2  and  win¬ 
ning  the  second  game  3-2. 

Freshman  Tony  Robb 
pitched  the  second  game  of 
the  doubleheader  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dominated  his  seven¬ 
inning  complete  game  per¬ 
formance.  Brown  had  some 
glowing  remarks  about 
Robb’s  performance 

throughout  the  fall  season, 
calling  him  a  “bright  spot” 
and  saying  that  “he  has  done 
a  tremendous  job”  for  the 
Panthers. 

Robb  is  penciled  in  as  the 
probable  number  one  starter 
for  the  pitching  staff  next 


spring,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
starting  pitching  was  shaky 
in  the  ten-game  short-sea- 
son. 

Strength  conditioning 
over  the  winter  will  hopeful¬ 
ly  build  up  some  arms  that 
could  use  a  little  more 
power,  which  the  Panthers 
will  need  for  the  spring  sea¬ 
son.  Strength  improvement 
will  not  just  be  for  the  pitch¬ 
ers,  but  the  team  as  a  whole. 

Brown  stated  that 
strength  conditioning  “is 
going  to  have  to  be  big  over 
the  winter.  It’s  not  one  of 
those  things  where  we  can 
just  sit  back  and  not  do  any¬ 
thing.  It  has  to  be  done.” 

The  CCAC  has  many 
teams  that  put  a  huge 
emphasis  on  weight  condi¬ 
tioning  and  weight  training. 
To  compete  with  the  other 
schools  in  the  conference, 
the  entire  team,  from  start¬ 
ing  catcher  to  reserve  right 
fielder,  must  get  stronger. 
Everyone  on  the  team,  as 
Brown  points  out,  needs  “to 
start  hitting  the  ball  harder, 
farther,  and  start  throwing 
the  ball  harder,”  to  keep 
pace  with  the  competition. 

While  the  players  have  to 
work  on  getting  stronger 
over  the  winter,  Brown  saw 
a  lot  of  good  things  during 


the  fall  season,  “I  thought 
we  had  a  very  good  sea¬ 
son. ..we  got  a  lot  estab¬ 
lished. ..we  have  numbers, 
we  have  talent  and  we’ve 
got  a  work  ethic  now.” 

Establishing  many  areas 
during  the  fall  season  was 
key  for  the  young  Panthers, 
who  returned  five  players 
from  last  year’s  squad  and 
had  fifteen  newcomers.  The 
team  gained  a  lot  in  the 
experience  category,  where 
they  all  got  a  taste  of  college 
baseball.  Brown  believes 
that  "these  guys  from  here 
on  out  won’t  have  anymore 
surprises.  They  know  how  I 
am,  they  know  what  to  look 
forward  to. ..They  got  to  see 
some  good  competition.” 

Team  hitting  started  off 
well,  but  trailed  off  near  the 
end  of  the  season,  due  to  the 
hitters  being  too  selective, 
not  being  aggressive  enough 
and  they  were  taking  too 
many  pitches. 

The  team  will  come  out 
of  the  winter  workouts  with 
a  lot  more  knowledge  of 
their  own  strike  zones, 
which  will  allow  them  to  be 
selective  at  the  right  times 
and  allow  them  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive  at  the  right  times,  which 
should  translate  into  a  much 
more  consistent  group  of 


hitters. 

Team  defense  was  much 
improved  during  the  fall 
season.  There  weren’t  any 
letdowns  in  key  situations 
like  there  were  last  season. 
The  solid  defense  play  can 
be  attributed  to  the  influx  of 
talent  on  the  field. 

This  aspect  of  the  game 
will  be  improved  even  more 
as  the  players  leam  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other 
better.  Brown  says  that  they 
can  all  improve,  especially 
the  infielders,  by  “being 
leaders”  and  to  have  the 
ability  to  lead  each  other  on 
the  field. 

Everyone  has  to  be  able 
to  lead  their  teammates,  and 
“everyone  on  this  team  will 
contribute,  one  way  or 
another.”  The  team  has  a 
wide  range  of  talent,  and 
everyone  will  have  to  put 
their  individual  skills  on  the 
table  and  play  as  a  team.  If 
they  do  that,  this  team  has 
the  capabilities  to  reach  their 
goal  of  making  the  confer¬ 
ence  tournament.  But  dare  I 
say,  if  this  team  puts  it  all 
together  over  the  winter,  and 
bust  their  arses,  who’s  to  say 
that  they  can’t  win  the  con¬ 
ference  outright? 
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Compiled  by  Ashley  Barnett 
Staff  Writer 

Minutes  provided  by  Bruce  Lee 
Student  Government  Secretary 

For  the  Sept.  18  meeting  the 
Student  Government  voted  on 
its  tenth  representative.  Liz 
Babcock  was  voted  in  after 
expressing  her  interest  to 
become  more  involved. 
Babcock  is  also  part  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Leadership.  The 
government  expressed  its  con¬ 
cern  that  the  Spectator  newspa¬ 
per  needed  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings. 

Plans  to  revise  the  constitution 
were  made  and  the  government 
set  the  date  of  revision  to  Oct.  12 
at  10:00  a.m.  in  LSF  60.  The 
council  also  discussed  the  set  up 
of  their  website.  On  the  website 
they  posted  pictures  of  Purdue 
Pride  Week. 

A  guest  to  the  meeting  was 
Diana  Mead  ,  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  sat  on  the  student  government 
council  21  years  ago.  She  was 
again  offering  her  assistance. 
The  student  government  provid¬ 
ed  the  Psychology  Club  with  the 
$50.00  start  up  cost  required  to 
form  a  new  club.  The  club  has 
also  been  approved  by  Dean 
Coggins.  Representative  Katy 
Callan  discussed  a  contest  to 
name  the  Purdue  North  Central 
Panther  mascot.  The  winner  of 
the  contest  will  be  announced  at 
the  first  home  basketball  game 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  19. 

Student  Government  was  look¬ 
ing  to  place  mailboxes  in  the 
club  workroom  for  intercampus 
mail  to  reach  the  clubs.  They  are 
hoping  this  will  help  keep  clubs 
updated  on  upcoming  events. 
Concerns  were  made  regarding 
the  location  of  the  mailboxes. 


privacy  and  the  cost.  They 
agreed  to  do  more  research  on 
the  idea  and  hoped  to  keep  it  on 
the  table. 

The  government  also  dis¬ 
cussed  their  involvement  with 
the  Pumpkin  Carving  contest. 
They  will  be  entered  into  the 
contest  with  Diana  Mead  being 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  carv¬ 
ing. 

During  the  Sept.  25  meeting 
the  government  was  presented  a 
task  from  the  Chancellor’s 
office.  They  were  looking  for 
the  government  to  come  up  with 
an  ethics  statement.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  reported  that  they 
had  put  new  pictures  on  the  web 
page  from  the  Sept.  1 1  memori¬ 
al  service  held  at  PNC.  Next  on 
the  table  for  discussion  was  the 
rental  cost  of  a  water  cooler  that 
would  be  used  in  the  workout 
room,  the  cost  of  which  had 
increased  from  about  $300  to 
about  $700.  They  were  also 
looking  into  putting  up  a  plaque 
that  would  tell  who  donated  the 
water  cooler. 

In  regards  to  the  mailboxes 
brought  up  at  the  Sept.  18  meet¬ 
ing,  Linda  Rizer  and  Diana 
Marovich  gave  Marsha 
Buckingham  catalogs  to  look 
through  to  find  mailboxes  that 
would  match  the  decor  of  the 
workroom.  In  new  business, 
Bruce  Lee  reported  that  Kathy 
Mason,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Psychology  Club,  was  ready  to 
start  the  club  and  needed  to  con¬ 
tact  someone  in  the  government 
for  office  space. 

Student  Government  was  also 
interested  in  a  campus  focus 
group  to  deal  with  issues  college 
students  face.  Concerns  were 
made  about  how  to  get  those 
with  problems  to  reach  out,  get 
help  or  ask  questions.  One  sug¬ 


gestion  was  made  to  set  up  a 
hotline  or  have  advertisements 
around  campus.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  also  asked  to  look  into 
getting  the  library  open  on 
weekends.  Some  representa¬ 
tives  felt  that  not  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  utilized  the  library  on 
weekends  and  that’s  the  reason  it 
was  not  open  then.  They  decid¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  topic  open  for 
discussion.  Diana  Mead  offered 
her  assistance  once  again  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  government  some 
fundraising  ideas.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  discussed  whether  the 
new  smoking  policy  was  actual¬ 
ly  being  enforced. 

For  the  Oct.  2  meeting,  the 
government  commemorated 
Katy  Callan  and  Michelle 
Boardman  for  their  work  on  the 
display  cases  to  promote  the 
naming  of  the  mascot  contest. 
Liz  Babcock  introduced  the  idea 
that  a  good  fundraiser  would  be 
cards  that  could  be  purchased 
and  the  buyer  could  receive  dis¬ 
counts  at  some  local  stores  and 
restaurants.  It  was  decided  to 
bring  the  idea  to  Ryan  Brown 
and  perhaps  get  some  of  the 
home  sports  schedules  and  the 
Student  Government  logo  print¬ 
ed  on  the  cards. 

For  the  home  basketball  game 
on  Nov.  19,  the  government  will 
have  a  table  set  up  to  sell  bever¬ 
ages,  snacks  and  fundraising 
items.  First  they  needed  to  find 
out  what  kinds  of  refreshments 
were  already  offered  at  the 
Scholl  Center.  They  also 
planned  on  using  the  table  to 
announce  the  winner  of  the  mas¬ 
cot  naming  contest.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  also  looking  to  find 
someone  to  wear  the  mascot  uni¬ 
form  at  games  and  they  planned 
on  working  with  the  cheerlead¬ 
ing  squad  in  those  efforts.  Work 


on  the  ethics  statement  was 
coming  along.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  approved  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

On  the  Oct.  9  meeting,  Jayne 
Bates  reported  on  the  experience 
at  the  master  planning  commit¬ 
tee  meeting.  The  final  design 
for  the  coloring  contest  had  been 
made  up  and  the  winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  Oct.  29 
Halloween  party.  The  Oct.  12 
date  to  revise  the  constitution 
was  still  in  effect  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  decide  if  they 
wanted  to  add  the  ethics  state¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  as  an 
amendment. 

Marsha  Buckingham  again 
reminded  the  government  that 
catalogs  for  the  mailboxes  were 
available  in  the  office.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  brought  up  that 
many  clubs  are  inactive  and  still 
had  access  to  office  space.  This 
raises  a  concern  because  many 
students  are  interested  in  starting 
up  new  clubs  and  need  an  office. 
They  decided  to  make  guide¬ 
lines  by  which  the  clubs  must 
follow  in  order  to  keep  their 
office.  Some  suggestions  were 
to  have  the  clubs  document  their 
minutes  at  meetings  and  have  a 
requirement  on  how  often  the 
clubs  needed  to  meet. 

Diana  Mead  proposed  a  talent 
show  as  a  fundraiser.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  that  it  would  be 
fun  and  might  make  some 
money,  but  concerns  were  made 
about  the  planning  time  required 
for  such  a  task  and  how  big  the 
event  should  be.  Interest  in 
starting  up  a  Sociology  club  has 
been  made.  Information  on  start 
up  procedure  for  a  new  club  will 
be  given  to  Professor  Chaisson. 

The  government  was  asked  by 
the  Trio  Club  to  assist  in  an 
emergency  food  drive.  Area 


food  pantries  are  hurting  for 
food  and  supplies.  Some  are 
even  threatened  with  the 
prospect  of  closing  down  if  they 
can’t  get  the  supplies  they  need. 
The  government  wants  to  help 
with  the  food  drive  and  will  take 
care  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Chancellor’s  Leadership  food 
drive  held  every  year  before 
Thanksgiving. 

During  the  Oct.  16  meeting, 
Diana  Mead  was  informed  to 
contact  Ryan  Brown  regarding 
the  talent  show  to  see  when  that 
type  of  a  project  could  be  done 
and  not  clash  with  other  events. 
Again  the  government  discussed 
that  they  were  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  be  the  mascot  during  the 
basketball  game.  Marsha 
Buckingham  and  Liz  Babcock 
had  set  up  a  meeting  with  Dean 
Coggins  to  discuss  the  idea  of 
the  discount  cards  as  a  fundraier. 

As  far  as  the  mascot  naming 
contest  goes,  the  government 
decided  to  get  prizes  going  and 
start  promoting  the  prizes  as  an 
incentive  to  get  more  interest 
sparked.  The  government  has 
decided  not  to  help  with  the 
emergency  food  drive  because 
they  felt  it  would  intrude  on  the 
Chancellor’s  Leadership  food 
drive. 

Dr.  Daniel  Padberg  has  asked 
Student  Government  to  assist 
during  the  play,  “The 
Boyfriend,”  to  usher  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  assist  with  special  need 
seating  and  hand  out  programs. 
The  government  agreed  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  help  out. 

The  student  government  will 
continue  to  meet  on  Wednesday 
mornings  at  8:00  am.  These 
meetings  are  open  to  anyone  and 
they  welcome  input  from  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus. 


•  • 


Attention  all  writers  and  poets. 

Student  Government  is  hosting  a 
“Panther  Poetry  Contest” 

*  Get  involved  by  submitting  your  best  limerick,  poem,  or  tongue  twister,  etc. 
about  the  PNC  Panther  Mascot. 

*  You  may  write  about  the  Panther  being  nameless,  or  you  may  incorporate  your 

name  suggestion  into  your  literary  creation. 

*  Winner  will  receive  fabulous  prizes,  as  well  as  recognition  at  the  first  home 
basketball  game  of  the  season  at  the  Scholl  Center  on  November  19,  where  the 

name  of  the  mascot  will  be  announced. 

*  Submit  your  entries  to  either  the  Writing  Center  in  Tech  359  or  the  Student 

Government  Office  in  LSF  67  &  69. 

*  Deadline  is  Wednesday,  October  30. 

*  Please  include  your  name,  phone  number  and  email  address. 

GOOD  LUCK 
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PNC  to  hold  2nd  annual  band 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

On  Dec.  6,  PNC  will  be  spon¬ 
soring  its  second  annual  Battle 
of  the  Bands,  providing  students 
with  some  much  needed  fun  and 
entertainment  after  a  grueling 
semester,  as  well  as  a  platform 
for  area  bands  to  showcase  their 
talent. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bands  will 
take  place  in  the  LSF  cafeteria 
from  5  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  The  event 
will  feature  about  20  bands 
from  all  over  the  NW  Indiana 
area.  Confirmed  for  the  event  so 
far  are  Kitchen  Queen, 
Superman’s  Lunchbox,  Nero, 
Broken  Language,  Funny 
Abbey,  A  Thousand  Voices,  and 
Francis  Buxton. 

Broken  Language  competed 


in  the  event  last  year  and  won 
the  runner-up  prize.  Also  return¬ 
ing  from  last  year’s  battle  are 
Kitchen  Queen  and  Superman’s 
Lunchbox. 

Other  bands  will  be  added  to 
the  bill  once  they  pay  the  $35 
entry  fee  required  for  this  year’s 
event.  The  fees  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  a  professional  P.A.  sys¬ 
tem  and  soundman  for  the 
event,  according  to  Athletics 
and  Activities  Director  Ryan 
Brown. 

Sound  will  be  run  by  Charlie 
Puetzer,  who  also  over-sees 
sound  and  lighting  for  the  PNC 
Players  annual  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions. 

Bands  participating  in  the  con¬ 
test  do  not  have  to  be  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  in  order  to  take  part,  said 
Brown.  He  also  mentioned  that 
Battle  of  the  Bands  has  attracted 


groups  from  communities  all 
over  the  NW  Indiana  area, 
including  the  Crown  Point  and 
Hobert  areas.  North  Judson, 
South  Bend  and  Michigan  City. 

Hosting  and  performing  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bands  will  be 
renowned  Chicago  blues  gui¬ 
tarist  Keith  Scott,  who  will  also 
be  one  of  the  judges. 

According  to  Scott’s  website, 
he  has  been  playing  guitar  since 
the  age  of  14.  He  has  released 
three  CDs  and  traveled  through¬ 
out  the  world  playing  his  “brand 
of  fiery,  electric  blues.”  Scott’s 
music  has  recently  been  fea¬ 
tured  on  MTV’s  Road  Rules  and 
the  Disney  Channel’s  Z-Games. 

Scott’s  band  has  performed  at 
the  Chicago  House  of  Blues  and 
the  Taste  of  Chicago,  as  well  as 
pre-game  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Chicago  Bulls  and 


slug-fest 

the  Chicago  Blackhawks.  Scott 
also  receives  airplay  on 
Chicago’s  WXRT  radio  station, 
well  known  for  its  eclectic 
musical  programming. 

The  first  place  prize  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  Broadway  Music  in 
Merrillville,  which  is  donating  a 
$250  gift  certificate.  The  run¬ 
ner-up  receives  a  $50  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Cascade  Music  in 
Valparaiso,  plus  $50  in  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  from  area  businesses. 

Although  the  cafeteria  will 
not  stay  open  as  it  did  for  last 
year’s  event,  pizza  and  soda  will 
be  available.  A  $5  cover  charge 
will  be  collected  at  the  door  for 
entrance  to  the  event. ' 

For  more  information  or 
questions  about  the  event, 
contact  Ryan  Brown  at  (800) 
872-1231,  ext.  5273  or 
rwbrown@purduenc.edu 
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"Your  eyes  on 
campus" 


New  Spring  classes  focus  on  Communications 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

Although  PNC  does  not  yet 
have  its  Communications  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  program,  there  are 
new  classes  offered  in  the 
Spring  semester  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  hopes  will  add  to  and  enrich 
the  already  strong 
Communications  Section  on 
campus. 

One  class  that  has  generated 
at  lot  of  interest  is  Com  252,  a 
journalistic  writing  course  that 
has  been  listed  on  the  books  for 
many  years,  but  which  has  not 
been  offered  in  quite  some  time. 
The  course  will  be  offered  Mon. 
and  Wed.  from  4-5:50,  and  will 
consist  of  two  lecture  hours  and 
two  lab  hours.  Teaching  COM 
252  will  be  Professor  Sandra 
Holt,  who  already  teaches  two 
English  composition  courses 
here  on  campus. 

According  to  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  head  of  PNC’s 
Communications  Section,  one 
reason  the  class  has  not  been 
offered  in  so  long  is  that  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  the  past 
finding  an  instructor  with 
enough  credentials  to  tackle  it. 
“We  have  been  looking  for 
some  time  for  a  professor  with 
the  desire  and  the  background 
to  take  (the  class)  on,”  said 
Smithson.  “Professor  Holt  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing  experience  and 
enthusiasm  in  teaching  the 


course.” 

Smithson  also  added,  “We  are 
very  excited  to  be  offering  the 
class  once  again,  and  my  desire 
is  to  have  the  course  as  part  of 
the  regular  communication 
class  rotation.” 


Professor  Holt  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Mass 
Communications  from  Indiana 
University,  and  she  received  her 
Masters  Degree  in  Journalism 
from  Columbia  College  in 
Chicago.  Holt  brings  over  25 
years  of  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism  to  her  class.  She  has  written 
for  various  newspapers  around 
NW  Indiana  and  Chicago, 
including  the  “Chicago  Sun 
Times.”  Besides  PNC,  Holt  has 
taught  journalism  classes  at 
Valparaiso  University,  English 
Comp,  at  IU/NW  and  Speech  at 
the  Purdue-Calumet  campus. 


About  COM  252,  Holt  said,  “I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  course  for  the  students.  I 
think  they’re  going  to  enjoy  it. 
I’m  hoping  to  make  it  the  most 
popular  course  on  the  campus.” 

Besides  learning  the  in’s  and 


out’s  of  journalistic  writing,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  encouraged  to 
publish  articles  in  The 
Spectator,  as  well  as  other  area 
publications.  They  will  also 
learn  various  styles,  techniques 
and  guidelines  for  journalistic 
writing.  However,  Holt  said  stu¬ 
dents  can  expect  to  be  given  a 
fair  amount  of  freedom  in  their 
writing.  “I  will  be  expecting 
independent  thinking  and  moti¬ 
vation  on  their  part,”  said  Holt. 

Also  being  offered  for  the 
spring  semester  will  be  COM 
261,  Introduction  to  Television 
Production.  The  class  is  being 


taught  by  Dr.  Jeff  Shires  and 
will  meet  on  Tues.  and  Thur. 
from  8-9:50  a.m. 

According  to  the 
Communications  Section,  this 
course  will  cover  all  aspects  of 
audio  and  video  production  for 
television,  including  producing, 
directing,  shooting,  mixing,  and 
editing.  Students  will  get  hands- 
on  experience  in  script  writing, 
pre-production  planning,  block¬ 
ing,  lighting,  working  with  tal¬ 
ent,  and  shooting  and  editing 
video.  Aspects  of  video  aesthet¬ 
ics  and  criticism  will  also  be 
included. 

Although  there  are  no  pre¬ 
requisites  for  this  course,  it  will 
be  a  prerequisite  for  future  pro¬ 
duction  courses  the 
Communication  Section  hopes 
to  offer  in  coming  semesters, 
according  to  Smithson. 

“Any  students  interested  in 
pursuing  this  field  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  COM  261,”  said 
Smithson.  “This  is  the  first  time 
this  course  is  being  offered  at 
PNC  and  we  are  very  excited  to 
be  including  it.  Dr.  Shires’ 
enthusiasm  and  expertise  in  this 
field  will  create  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  PNC  students.” 

For  more  information  on 
COM  252,  Professor  Holt 
can  be  reached  through  the 
Letters  &  Languages  Office 
at  ext.  5202,  TECH  341.  For 
info  on  COM  261 .  Dr.  Shires 
can  be  reached  at  ext.  5669, 
or  in  TECH  318. 


Professor  Sandra  Holt  will  be  teaching  the  new  COM  252  class 
for  PNC’s  2003  Spring  semester.  (S. P./Young) 
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UP-  and-  COMING 


Library-Student-Faculty 
(LSF)  Building 
Room  068 
Purdue  University 
North  Central 
1401  S.  US  Hwy  421 
Westville,  Indiana  46391 


Thursday,  November  21 
Business  Cycle  and  Economic  Indicators  in 
Northwest  Indiana  Presenter:  Dr.  Tantatape 
Brahmasrene,  A  Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation.  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
4:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  November  25 
TRIO  Winter  Clothes  Giveaway 
9  a.m.  -  7  p.m.,  LSF  114  Contact:  Gail  Barker, 
ext.  5549,  gbarker@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  November  26 
TRIO  Winter  Clothes  Giveaway 
8  a.m.  -  6  p.m.,  LSF  114  Contact:  Gail  Barker, 
ext.  5549,  gbarker@purduenc.edu 


Wednesday,  November  27 
Advance  Registration  Ends 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Wednesday,  November  27-  Friday,  November  29 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
No  Classes,  Nov  27-29 
Offices  Closed,  Nov.  28-29 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  December  2 
Tree  Lighting  Ceremony 
Open  to  students,  faculty  and  staff 
4  p.m.,  LSF  Plaza  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  debbien@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  December  3 

sSs  Holiday  Potluck  11  a.m.  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  Dining 
Room  Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549,  gbark- 
er@purduenc.edu 


Wednesday,  December  4 
Student  Government  Meeting. 
Open  to  ALL  students  8  -9  a.m.,  LSF  60 
Conference  Room  Contact:  ext.  5330, 
stugov@purduenc.edu 


Friday,  December  6 
Fall  2002  Semester  Classes  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Fees  payable  for  students  who  advance  regis¬ 
tered  for  Spring  2003  Semester 
Contact:  Bursar  Office,  SWRZ  127,  ext.  5337. 


Battle  of  the  Bands  n 
Admission  Charge  -  $5,  Open  to  the  Public 
5  p.m.,  Cafeteria  Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext. 
5273,  rwbrown@purduenc.edu 


Friday,  December  13 

Fall  2002  Semester  Finals  End  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299,  groyster@purduenc.edu 


December  Graduate  Reception 
Open  to  graduates  and  invited  guests 
7:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
debbien@purduenc.edu 


Saturday,  December  14 
Holiday  Dance  Time:  TBA  Contact:  Ryan 
Brown,  ext.  5273,  rwbrown@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  January  6 

Drop/ Add  for  Advance  Registered  Students 
4:30  -  6  p.m.  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  January  7 
Regular  Registration 

2  -  6  p.m.  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  January  13 

Spring  Classes  Begin.  Contact:  George  Royster, 
ext.  5299,  groyster@purduenc.edu 


Late  Registration  and  Drop/Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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Tree  lighting  ceremony  set  |  Dancing  ‘neath  the  Northern  Lights 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

The  LSF  Plaza  here  at  PNC 
will  be  ringing  in  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  with  the  annual  tree  lighting 
ceremony  on  Dec.  2  at  4  p.m. 

Tree  lighting  ceremony  coordi¬ 
nator  Debbie  Nielsen  explained, 
“We  have  everyone  come  into 
place,  and  a  child  of  a  student 
or  faculty  member,  or  from 
the  day  care,  flips  a  switch 
and  turns  on  a  symbolic  tree 
decorated  with  ribbons.”  PNC 
Chancellor  Dr.  James  Dworkin 
then  makes  a  special  speech 
about  the  beginning  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season. 

Nielsen  enjoys  coordinating 
this  festive  ceremony,  which 
has  taken  place  for  three 
years.  “I  like  getting 
involved  in  the  holiday  spirit 
and  being  a  part  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  such  a  spirit  of  communi¬ 
ty  on  campus.  About  100 
people  usually  attend,  and  the 
sense  of  community  is 


strong,”  she  stated. 

The  tree  lighting  ceremony 
is  a  wonderful  way  to  bring 
the  holiday  spirit  to  PNC  and 
is  an  enjoyable  event  open  to 
everyone  on  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  tree  light¬ 
ing  ceremony,  a  special  tree 
decorating  contest  will  be 
held  on  Dec.  2.  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  PNC  clubs  and 
organizations.  Nine  clubs  are 
participating  in  the  contest 
this  year  and  each  one  must 
choose  a  specific  theme  with 
which  to  decorate  their  trees. 

The  winning  group  is  given 
a  special  “traveling  trophy,” 
which  is  kept  until  the  con¬ 
test  the  following  year. 
PNC’s  Student  Education 
Association  won  last  year’s 
contest. 

The  tree  decorating  contest 
coordinator,  Linda  Rizer, 
likes  “seeing  students  getting 
excited  about  it  and  having 
fun.  (The  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions)  always  work  very 
hard.” 


By  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

The  night  is  set  for 
romance  and  happy  memo¬ 
ries  at  PNC’s  Holiday  Ball. 

“Northern  Lights”  is  the 
theme  of  PNC’s  winter 
dance,  and  it  will  be  held  at 
the  Silver  Palace  in  LaPorte 
on  Dec.  14  from  7  -11  p.m. 

The  dance  is  co-sponsored 
by  Student  Government, 
Chancellor’s  Leadership, 
and  the  F.A.C.E. 
Committee. 

F.A.C.E  President  Colleen 
Kidwell  believes  it  will  be  a 
triumph,  especially  after 
how  well  the  spring  formal, 
“Starry  Nights,”  was  received. 
She  views  it  “as  a  chance 
for  everyone  to  get  together 
and  have  a  great  time,  and 
(that)  it  encourages 
everyone  to  keep  com¬ 
ing  to  the  dances.” 

The  announcement  of  the 
Holiday  Ball  has  been  well 


publicized,  and  it  is  hopeful 
that  the  number  of  attendees 
this  semester  will  double 
that  of  the  spring  formal. 
Feedback  from  last  semes¬ 
ter’s  dance  was  quite  posi¬ 
tive,  and  everyone  seems  to 
be  very  excited  about  this 
semester’s  dance. 

Deb  Chrisman,  a  member 
of  Chancellor’s  Leadership, 
was  in  agreement  with 
Kidwell  about  how  well  the 
dance  has  been  received. 
She  mentioned  how  this 
dance  has  been  talked  about 
more  than  any  other  dance 
sponsored  by  PNC  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  how 
people  seem  to  be  genuine¬ 
ly  excited  about  it  and  how 
they  are  remembering  the 
good  times  they  had  at  the 
dance  during  the  Spring 
2002  semester. 

A  sit  down  meal  will  not 
be  provided,  but  appetizers 
will  be  served  from  7:30 
until  9:30.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  cash  bar  will  be 


open. 

For  those  who  want  to 
dance  the  night  away,  musi- , 
cal  entertainment  will  be 
provided  by  ME  &  C’s 
Music.  For  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  remembrance  of  the 
fun  filled  evening,  Dennis 
Alderson  will  take  pictures. 

Tickets  will  be  available 
starting  Wednesday,  Nov.  20 
outside  the  cafeteria.  Tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  at  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office,  the 
Bursar’s  Office  or  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  Student  Government, 
F.A.C.E.  Committee, and 
Chancellor’s  Leadership. 

Tickets  are  $15  per  per¬ 
son  and  the  dance  is  open 
meaning  a  PNC  student 
may  bring  a  guest  who 
does  not  attend  PNC. 

The  Silver  Palace  is 
located  on  1719  State  St, 
and  directions  will  be  given 
at  the  time  of  ticket 
purchase. 


Director  speaks  to  “Women  in  Engineering 


55 


Contributed  by  Professor 
Martha  Garcia-Saenz  and 
Madonna  Tritle 

The  Women  in 
Engineering  and  the 
Technology  Program  held 
a  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  23,  2002.  Featured 
speakers  were  Beth 
Holloway,  Director  of 
Women  in  Engineering  at 
West  Lafayette,  and  Dr. 
Janine  Reklaitis, 

Associate  Director  of 
Women  in  Engineering  at 
West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Reklaitis  presented 
information  on  the 
Women  in  Engineering 


Program  at  the  West 
Lafayette  campus.  She 
gave  a  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  showed  the 
growth  of  women  in  the 
engineering  field.  Dr. 
Reklaitis  also  presented 
information  on  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  in  place  at  the 
main  campus.  The  Women 
in  Engineering  program 
has  several  outreach 
activities,  where  club 
members  work  with  ele¬ 
mentary,  middle,  and  high 
school  female  students 
that  are  interested  in  engi¬ 
neering. 

Beth  Holloway  spoke  on 
the  challenges  and  issues 


facing  women  in  engi¬ 
neering  and  technology. 
Mrs.  Holloway  spoke  on 
subtle  and  unconscious 
forms  of  discrimination  in 
the  engineering  and  tech¬ 
nology  fields.  Mrs. 
Holloway  also  talked 
about  the  unique  opportu¬ 
nities  for  women  in  the 
engineering  and  technolo¬ 
gy  fields  at  this  time. 

Rachel  Floeter, 
President  of  PNC’s 
Construction  Club,  stated, 
“I  thought  the  two  presen¬ 
tations  were  very  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining.  The 
speakers  really  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  support  as 
a  female  entering  the 


engineering/technology 
field.  I  was  excited  to  hear 
about  all  the  different 
activities  and  programs 
that  they  are  involved  in 
to  help  promote  technolo¬ 
gy  and  engineering  among 
girls  and  young  females. 
It’s  also  comforting  to 
know  that  there  is  an  envi¬ 
ronment  (at  the  main  cam¬ 
pus)  that  promotes  and 
encourages  me  and  other 
females  like  me  that  are 
trying  to  enter  a  mainly 
male-dominate  area  of  the 
workforce.  I  hope  to  hear 
more  about  this  program 
and  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tributing  some  of  my  own 
ideas  in  order  to  ensure 


the  success  of  this  very 
important  program.” 

The  Women  in 
Engineering  and 

Technology  Program  was 
formed  in  February  2002 
on  the  North  Central  cam¬ 
pus.  The  program  is  an 
informative  group  on 
women’s  issues  concern¬ 
ing  Engineering  and 
Technology. 

For  questions  about  the 
program,  pleas  contact 
Prof.  Martha  Garcia- 
Saenz  at 

mgarcia@purduenc.e 
du  or  ext.  5522  or 
Madonna  Tritle  at 
mtritle@purduenc.ed 
u  or  ext.  5658. 


NC?N 

SMOKING 

AREA 


Please  observe  the  new  non-smoking  areas  on  cam¬ 
pus.  They  are  the  LSF  south  entrance,  TECH  north 
entrance  and  the  SWRZ  southeast  entrance.  Signs, 
like  the  one  in  the  above  picture,  are  posted  at  those 
designated  entrances.  No  other  entrances  have  been 
changed.  Information  courtesy  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office.  (S.PJNoonan) 


The  Spectator 

NEEDS  YOU! 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  JOURNALISM 
AND  ENJOY  WRITING,  PHOTOGRAPHY  OR 
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The  CD’s  first  track  and  “Overdrive,”  and  “Bum  Away ' 
single,  “All  My  Life”  is 


Foo  Fighters,  One  By 
One ,  Roswell/RCA 
Records 

Nirvana,  self-titled, 
DGC  Records 

by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

It  appears  the  Foo  Fighters’ 
Dave  Grohl  has  come  full  circle 
in  his  career  with  the  release  of 
two  new  CD’s  by  two  influential 
bands  that  bear  his  mark.  The 
Foo  Fighters’  One  By  One 
continues  to  showcase 
Grohl’s  penchant  for  writing 
finely  crafted  power-pop 
songs,  while  Nirvana,  a  best- 
of  collection  documenting 
the  legendary  Seattle  band’s 
legacy,  is  propelled  by 
Grohl’s  heavy-handed, 
marksman  drumming. 

One  By  One  finds  Grohl 
and  Co.  mixing  their  trade¬ 
mark  full-on  guitar  fury  with 
wistful  and  enchanting  pop, 
while  adding  a  stronger  sense  of 
maturity  as  a  band.  Grohl’s  time 
spent  back  behind  the  drums 
with  nu  metal  darlings  Queens 
of  the  Stone  Age  earlier  this  year 
must  have  inspired  him. 


full  of  thrash-y  riffs  and  a 
sense  of  urgency  not  heard  since 
the  Foo  s  break-through  song 
“Everlong,”  while  “Low”  fea¬ 
tures  breakneck  tempos  and 
pulsating  guitars.  “Have  It  All,” 
with  its  angular,  meaty  verse 
and  melodic  chorus,  bridges  the 
gap  between  Grohl’s  tendency 
for  fluemating  between  heavy, 
guitar  driven  alt-rock  and  har¬ 
monious  pop.  The  main  riff  of 
“Times  Like  These”  is  slightly 
reminiscent  of  the  catchy  synth 
line  to  Gary  Numan’s  80s  new 
wave  classic  “Cars,”  while 
lyrics  like  “I’m  a  new  day  ris¬ 
ing...”  and  “It’s  times  like 


these/you  leam  to  live  again,” 
add  a  sense  of  hope  and  promise 
to  a  lyrically  biting  and  often 
melancholy  album.  Other  strong 
tracks  off  the  CD  include 
“Halo,”  “Lonely  As  You,” 


a  power-ballad  of  sorts  that  is 
possibly  one  of  the  disc’s  best 
songs.  Queen  guitarist  Brian 
May  also  appears  on  the 
disc,  adding  his  sweetly 
smooth  guitar  sound  to 
“Tired  of  You.” 

With  the  ever-present 
shadow  of  Nirvana  more  or 
less  looming  over  Grohl, 
One  By  One  is  further  proof 
that  he  has  a  phenomenal 
knack  for  writing  songs  as 
catchy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  energy-fueled  as  his  late 
friend  and  band  mate,  Kurt 
Cobain.  It  also  proves  that  the 
Foo  Fighters  have  emerged  from 
that  shadow  to  become  a  great 
band  in  their  own  right. 

And  speaking  of  Dave 
Grohl’s  “other  band,” 
Nirvana’s  highly  anticipat¬ 
ed  greatest  hits  package, 
simple  titled  Nirvana, 
flooded  stores  a  week  after 
One  By  One.  After  a  much- 
publicized  legal  battle  that 
pitted  Grohl  and  Nirvana 
bassist  Krist  Novoselic 
against  Cobain’s  widow, 
Courtney  Love,  for  control 
of  the  Nirvana  catalog,  the 
album  many  Nirvana  fans  have 
so  eagerly  waited  for  finally  saw 
the  light  of  day. 

The  main  reason  behind  this  is 
the  inclusion  of  “You  Know 


You’re  Right,”  the  last  song 
Nirvana  ever  recorded  together. 
The  track  is  classic  Nirvana  and 


definitely  worth  hearing.  It’s 
eerie  to  hear  Cobain’s  trademark 
wail  and  familiar  soft/loud/soft 
songwriting  dynamic  so  many 
years  after  the  singer’s  untimely 
death  in  1994.  The  song  brings 
back  the  rush  many  fans  experi¬ 
enced  hearing  “Smells  Like 
Teen  Spirit”  for  the  first  time. 

The  rest  of  the  CD  contains 
all  of  Nirvana’s  best-known 
songs,  such  as  “Teen  Spirit,” 
“Come  As  You  Are,” 
“Lithium,”  “In  Bloom,” 
“Heart  Shaped  Box,”  and  an 
acoustic  version  of  “All 
Apologies”  culled  from  the 
Nirvana  Unplugged  album 
and  MTV  special.  Also 
included  are  some  earlier 
Nirvana  gems  like  “About  a 
Girl,”  “Been  a  Son”  and 
“Sliver,”  although  the  version  of 


“Been  a  Son”  found  here  pales 
in  comparison  to  the  one  found 
on  the  band’s  1992  b-sides  col¬ 
lection  Incesticide. 

Nirvana  includes  all 
the  “hits,”  which  still 
hold  up  and  sound  as 
great  as  they  first  did  11 
years  ago,  but  sacrificed 
are  other  less  heard 
classics,  such  as 
“Breed,”  “On  A  Plain” 
and  “Lounge  Act”  from 
1 99  l’s  breakthrough 
Nevermind,  and 

“Scentless  Apprentice” 
from  1993’s  In  Utero.  These 
equally  great  songs  should  have 
been  included.  Most  hard-core 
Nirvana  fans  probably  own  the 
bulk  of  this  material  on  other 
albums,  with  the  exception  of 
“You  Know  You’re  Right.” 
And  while  Nirvana  is  a  good 
introduction  for  someone 
less  familiar  with  the  band’s 
music,  it  may  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  for  more 
knowledgeable  fans  who  know 
what  is  not  on  here  or  don’t  want 
to  shell  out  upwards  of  $20  for 
one  new  song. 

A  band  of  Nirvana’s 
stature,  talent  and  influence 
deserves  a  more  fitting  trib¬ 
ute  than  a  mere  “greatest 
hits”  package  that  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  what 
this  group  was  capable  of. 


Johnny  Cash,  American 
IV:  The  Man  Comes 
Around,  American 

Recordings/Lost 
Highway 

by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

This  is  Johnny  Cash’s  fourth 
album  for  American  Recordings 
and  was  produced  by  Rick 
Rubin,  who  is  known  for  his 
work  on  hard  rock  and  hip-hop 
albums.  Their  collaboration 
began  in  1994  with  the  release 
of  Cash.  When  the  collabora¬ 
tion  began,  Rubin  stripped  down 
the  singer/songwriter’s  style 
from  recent  years,  and  got  back 
to  the  Live  At  Folsom  Prison 
sound  that  Cash  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  for.  Cash  wrote  five  of  the 
fifteen  songs  on  the  album;  the 
others  are  covers  ranging  from 
songwriters  like  Trent  Reznor, 
Paul  Simon,  Sting, 
Lennon/McCartney, 
Frey/Henley,  and  Hank 
Williams. 

The  first  song  on  the  album  is 
also  the  title  of  the  album,  “The 
Man  Comes  Around.”  It  was 
written  by  Cash  about  a  passage 
in  the  Bible’s  Book  of 
Revelation.  He  wrote  in  the 
album’s  liner  notes  that  he  spent 
more  time  on  this  song  than  any 
other  he  has  ever  written.  He 
wrote  about  three  dozen  pages 
of  lyrics  and  then  picked 
through  them.  The  song  starts 
with  Cash  speaking  the  first  few 
lines  in  a  preaching  style  and  is 
about  a  man  coming  to  a  town  to 


place  judgment  on  people.  His 
style  in  this  song  is  similar  to  his 
early  work;  just  his  legendary 
voice,  a  string  bass,  acoustic 
guitar,  and  organ. 

Next  is  “Hurt,”  written  by 
Trent  Reznor  of  Nine  Inch  Nails. 
The  surprising  thing  about  this 
album  was  Cash’s  bravery  in 
attempting  songs  that  are,  to 
most  people,  beyond  his  genre. 
Reznor’s  lyrics  have 
just  as  much  power 
without  the  techno, 
machine -throb  of  the 
original  version.  Cash 
adds  his  voice,  full  of 
emotion  and  despair,  to 
an  already  great  song. 

“Give  My  Love  to 
Rose,”  the  third  song 
on  the  album,  is  written 
by  Cash.  It  is  a  typical 
song-story  about 
prison,  death,  love,  and 
loss.  Song-stories  are 
something  that  Cash 
does  best,  like  the  song 
“A  Boy  Named  Sue.” 

Track  four  is  “Bridge  Over 
Troubled  Water,”  originally 
recorded  by  Simon  and 
Garfunkel,  and  features  Fiona 
Apple  singing  back-up  .  Cash’s 
version  of  the  song  moved  me, 
and  I  find  that  it  is  my  favorite 
cover  on  the  album.  The  only 
problem  I  have  with  his  version 
is  that  I  do  not  think  Apple’s 
voice  mixes  well  with  Cash’s  on 
this  song,  which  is  so  associated 
with  Simon  and  Garfunkles  tight 
harmonies.  The  strength  of  this 
song  is  when  Cash  sings,  “I  will 
comfort  you,”  one  really 
believes  that  he  will. 

“I  Hung  My  Head”  is  a  song 


written  by  Sting  about  a  man 
that  shoots  another  man  on  a 
horse  and  is  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  It  is  surprising  that 
Sting  wrote  this  song  because  it 
is  so  stereotypically  “country.” 
One  would  have  guessed  that 
Cash  wrote  it,  but  ,like  Cash, 
Sting  supercedes  genres  with 
this  song. 

Track  seven  is  a  Depeche 


Mode’s  “Personal  Jesus.”  Like 
with  “Hurt,”  Cash  proves  he  can 
take  a  song  that  is  very  different 
from  his  usual  fare,  and  make  it 
his  own.  Some  artists  try  to  do 
covers  exactly  like  the  original 
versions,  or  they  go  in  the  com¬ 
plete  opposite  direction,  which 
does  not  often  work.  Cash  does 
not  try  at  all  to  make  the  songs 
that  he  covers  sound  like  they 
originally  did,  and  it  works  for 
him.  “In  My  Life,”  a  John 
Lennon  and  Paul  McCartney 
classic,  is  another  cover  that 
Cash  makes  his  own. 

Track  nine  is  “Sam  Hall,” 
written  by  Cash  about  a  man  that 


has  committed  murder  and  is 
angry  with  everyone  that  looks 
at  him.  He  knows  that  he  must 
die  for  what  he  has  done,  but  he 
still  damns  everyone  that  says  “I 
told  you  so.”  Sam  sees  his  love 
Molly  in  the  crowd  at  his  hang¬ 
ing  and  yells  to  her,  “Aren’t  you 
proud  /  Damn  your  eyes.” 

Cash  re-arranged  the  old  Irish 
favorite  “Danny  Boy”  for  track 
ten.  It  is  the  kind  of  song 
that  he  sings  with  ease, 
being  about  sadness, 
loneliness,  and  loss.  The 
song  is  so  simple,  with 
just  Cash’s  voice  and  a 
pipe  organ,  that  it  truly 
sounds  like  a  church 
song. 

He  also  covers  the 
Eagles’  “Desperado,” 
written  by  Glenn  Fry  and 
Don  Henley.  Henley 
sings  back-up  on  the 
song,  and  out  of  all  the 
versions  of  this  song  (and 
there  have  been  many), 
this  is  one  of  the  few  that 
does  justice  to  the  original. 

“I’m  So  Lonesome  I  Could 
Cry”  was  written  and  originally 
performed  by  country  legend 
Hank  Williams.  In  keeping  with 
other  themes  explored  on  the 
album,  it  is  an  appropriate  addi¬ 
tion.  There  aren’t  many  singers 
that  are  brave  enough  to  tackle  a 
Hank  Williams  song,  but  Cash 
does  so  with  ease.  Although  he 
cannot  touch  the  range  of  voice 
that  Hank  Williams  had  on  the 
song,  I  don’t  believe  this  was  his 
intention.  He  sings  it  as  he  does 
everything  else,  in  his  own  way. 

Track  thirteen,  “Tear  Stained 
Letter,”  is  my  favorite  song  on 


the  album.  Written  by  Cash,  it  is 
reminiscent,  of  “Cry,  Cry  ,Cry,” 
one  of  his  earlier  hits.  It  is  about 
a  man  who  is  going  to  write  a 
tear  stained  letter  to  his  beloved 
to  make  her  feel  bad  about  leav¬ 
ing  him:  “I’m  gonna  write  a 
tear-stained  letter  /  I’m  gonna 
mail  it  straight  to  you  /  I’m 
gonna  bring  back  to  your  mind 
about  always  being  true.” 

What  makes  The  Man  Comes 
Around  a  good  album  is  that 
Rubin  and  Cash  seem  to  have  a 
way  of  finding  magic  in  the  stu¬ 
dio.  Cash  is  obviously  comfort¬ 
able  being  free  with  what  comes 
natural  to  him,  while  Rubin  cap¬ 
tures  and  taps  into  the  essence  of 
his  talent. 

The  CD’s  booklet  contains 
a  letter  Cash  wrote  about  the 
making  of  the  album  and  his 
feelings  about  things  that  are 
important  to  him.  “I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  nothing  can  sep¬ 
arate  me  from  my  love  of  my 
God,  my  wife,  and  my 
music,”  Cash  writes.  He  said 
of  Rubin,  “Again,  my  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  to  Rick  Rubin,  for 
his  faith  and  confidence  in 
me. 

Of  making  music  Cash 
says,  “Home  from  the  studio, 
or  to  the  hotel  from  the  stu¬ 
dio,  depending  on  where  I 
am,  it  seals  the  day’s  work 
when  I  relate  to  June  (June 
Carter  Cash,  his  wife)  what  I 
did  that  day.  But  the  music 
never  stops.  It’s  an  unending 
loop  through  my  brain.  Over 
and  over  and  over  again. 
Finally  my  head  settled  on 
that  one  particular  song,  and 
won’t  let  go.” 
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“The  Boyfriend”  full  of  music,  laughs  and  love 


By  Kathy  Whiteman 
Staff  Writer 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9,  we 
sat  rather  uncomfortably  in  our 
folding  chairs,  packed  in  like 
sardines,  in  the  small,  hot  LSF 
Main  Lounge. 

The  PNC  Players  presented 
Sandy  Wilson’s  British  musi¬ 
cal  romantic  comedy,  “The 
Boyfriend,”  directed  by  Dr. 
Daniel  L.  Padberg.  Julie 
Andrews  had  performed  in  the 
original  1954  production, 
which  turned  out  to  be  her 
claim  to  fame. 

As  if  in  a  time  machine,  sud¬ 
denly  I  was  transported  to  the 
French  Riviera  of  the  1920s 
and  what  had  previously  been 
a  small  empty  stage  in  a 
dark  room  became  Nice, 
France  filled  with  giddy 
girls  attending  Madame 
Dubonnet’s  Finishing  School. 

Cares  and  concerns  were  left 
behind  as  “The  Boyfriend” 
called  us  once  again  to  believe 
in  fairy  tales  in  which  all  live 
and  love  happily  ever  after. 

The  plot  centered  on  the  love- 
at-first-sight  relationship 
between  Polly  (Margaret  Tyler) 
and  Tony  (Mark  Thostesen). 
Their  instantaneous  attraction  in 


their  initial  meeting  was  quite 
believable  as  they  later  hooked 
up  to  attend  a  ball  that  evening. 

Since  both  were  of  wealthy 
heritage,  they  acted  under  pre¬ 
tense.  Tony  was  the  son  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Brockhurst  (Stephen 


M.  Elser  and  Courtney  Payne), 
but  presented  himself  as  a 
messenger  boy;  Polly  was 
the  daughter  of  millionaire 
Percival  Browne  (Patrick 
Morley).  Polly  didn’t  wish 
for  someone  to  want  her  for 
her  money  and  Tony  seemed 
to  desire  a  taste  of  a  simpler 
life.  In  particular,  I  enjoyed 
their  imaginary  wishful  act¬ 
ing  out  of  simple  home  life 


in  “A  Room  in  Bloomsbury.” 

Polly’s  giggling  school  mates: 
Dulcie  (Kristen  Clark),  Fay 
(Grace  Lacy),  and  Nancy 
(Heather  Lynn  Sheets)  carried 
out  their  roles  with  great  ani¬ 
mation,  especially  bubbly 
M  a  i  s  i  e 
(Amanda 
Elser).  She 
executed  a 
memorable 
performance 
along  with 
t  h  < 
boyfriends 
Bobby 
(Joseph 
Perez), 
Alphonse 
(Aaron  James 
Morley), 
Marcel  (Evan 
Oliver),  and 
Pierre  (Andrew 
Biggs)  in  their  dancing  rendition 
“Safety  in  Numbers,”  as  she 
impishly  informed  them,  “I  love 
you  all!” 

The  set  design  was  believable, 
scenic,  and  simple.  The  cos¬ 
tumes  were  lively;  however,  I 
had  the  expectation  they  would 
be  a  bit  more  flapper-style. 
The  lighting,  music,  and 
choreography  were  pleasant¬ 
ly  uncomplicated,  and  while 


entertaining,  neither  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  enthusiasm  nor  overdone. 

It  was  the  singing  which  I 
found  exceptional.  Particularly 


that  of  Polly  and  Madame 
Dubonnet  (Anne  Sharp).  The 
occasional  technical  sound  diffi¬ 
culty  did  nothing  to  alter  or  take 
away  from  their  vocal  quality. 

Lord  Hubert  Brockhurst 
was  a  hit,  especially  with  his 
“wack-a-do”  song  with 
Dulcie,  “It’s  Never  Too 
Late  to  Fall  in  Love.” 
This  stole  the  show. 
Brockhurst  had  previously 
made  the  comment  to 
Browne  of  his  interest  not  in 
domestic  affairs  but  “foreign 


affairs!” 

Additionally,  the  French  maid,  • 
Hortense  (Rachel  Neal)  and 
Madame  Dubonnet  were  partic¬ 
ularly  first-rate  with 
achieving  and  maintaining 
their  accents  throughout 
the  play.  The  crowd 
immensely  enjoyed  each 
of  their  characters’  teasing- 
ly  playful  personalities. 

Making  a  stage 
musical  can  be  quite 
demanding  in  and  of 
itself.  This  being  the 
last  performance  in 
the  LSF  Lounge,  the 
directors,  actors,  band, 
and  production  staff  are 
to  be  congratulated  for 
producing  such  an 
entertaining  work. 

“The  Boyfriend”  was  an  active, 
lively  performance  with  lots  of 
singing  and  dancing  that  kept 
the  audience’s  attention. 
Inducing  many  smiles,  it 
made  for  a  fun  evening. 

The  play  reminded  me  of 
a  fairy  tale,  particularly 
with  the  ending  in  which 
each  and  every  girl  is  betrothed 
to  her  guy,  including  Madame 
Dubonnet  and  Percival 
Browne.  Hey!  What  about 
the  waitress  (Melissa 
Deavers)  and  Hortense?!! 


Good  Charlotte,  The 
Young  and  the 
Hopeless ,  Epic 

Records 

by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

Good  Charlotte  is  an  up-and 
coming  punk-pop  band  that  is 
slightly  different  from  other  cur¬ 
rent  bands  of  the  genre:  they 
have  depth. 

Not  only  do  their  songs  have 
meaning  that  out  stride  other 
punk  wanna-bes,  but  identical 
twin  brothers  Benji  and  Joel 
Madden  participate  in  another 
uncommon  trend  as  well  by 
writing  all  of  their  songs.  In  a 
time  when  the  biggest  teen  pop 
acts  cannot  write  their  own 
songs  or  even  play  an  instru¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  refreshing  change  to 
hear  these  songs  even  if  some  of 
them  are  very  light-  hearted. 

Good  Charlotte,  hailing  from 
Annapolis,  MD,  arrived  on  the 
music  scene  four  years  ago  play¬ 
ing  all  over  the  eastern  side  of 
the  country  and  building  up  a 
steady  fan  base.  They  were 
signed  to  Epic  records  in  2000, 
and  from  their  self-titled  debut 
album,  one  song,  “Little 
Things,”  stands  out  from  among 
the  rest.  This  was  the  first  single, 
and  began  a  more  mainstream 
fan  following. 

But  their  latest  single, 
“Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  the 
Famous,”  has  really  put  them  on 


the  charts  as  well  as  touring  with 
No  Doubt,  Blink- 182,  Lit  and 
New  Found  Glory. 

Their  sophomore  album  is 
packed  with  great  songs  that 
range  from  the  humorous 
(“Girls  and  Boys”),  to  extreme 
jealousy  (“My  Bloody 
Valentine”),  to  the  serious 
(“Emotionless”).  The  four 
men  who  make  up  the  band, 
Benji,  Joel,  Paul,  and  Billy, 
are  all  self-  professed 
Christians,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  preachy  about  this  album. 

The  songs  deal  with  real  life 
experiences  faced  by  the 
Madden  brothers,  and  the 
most  prominent  songs  are  the 
ones  written  about  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  their  father.  This  must 
have  been  a  very  hard  time 
for  the  brothers  because  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  songs  are  either 
directed  towards  the  father  him¬ 
self  or  are  sung  about  his  lack  of 
being  a  father.  Not  only  do  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  shape  the 
album,  but  throughout  it  there 
are  references  to  several  types  of 
genres  including  literature, 
musicals,  and  other  pop  music. 

One  of  the  best  songs  is 
“Emotionless.”  It  begins  as  a 
slow  beat  that  steadily  builds  to 
the  song’s  climax.  It  is  a  letter 
from  a  son  (whom  it  is  safe  to 
assume  is  one  of  the  brothers)  to 
the  father  who  abandoned  his 
family  years  ago;  “It’s  been  a 
long  hard  road  without  you  by 
my  side/Why  weren’t  you  there 
all  the  nights  that  we  cried/  You 
broke  my  mother’s  heart,  you 
broke  your  children  for  life/  It’s 


not  OK,  but  we’re  alright.”  The 
song  moves  from  the  son 
acknowledging  how  he  hated  his 
father  for  what  he  did  to  their 
family,  to  finally  admitting  how 
he  misses  him. 

“My  Bloody  Valentine”  is  just 
what  the  title  implies.  The 
underlying  them  is  jealousy  and 


obsession,  and  how  a  boy 
believes  an  act  of  graphic,  vio¬ 
lent  murder  will  gain  him  love. 

The  song  opens  with  falling 
rain  and  thunder,  while  the  boy 
talks  to  his  love  interest  on  the 
phone  and  confesses  his  actions 
to  her.  They  also  put  in  literary 
references  to  William 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  “Oh  my 
love  please  don’t  cry/  I’ll  wash 
my  bloody  hands/And  we’ll 
start  a  new  life.”  The  jealous 
lover  feels  no  remorse  for  his 
heinous  act  when  he  states  “No 
tell-tale  heart  was  left  to  find”  as 
a  throw  back  to  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  Crazed  by  his  love  for  this 
girl,  the  boy  describes  to  her  in 
detail  how  he  was  “Standing 
over  him,  he  begged  me  not  to 
do/What  I  knew  I  had  to  do 


‘cause  I’m  so  in  love  with  you/I 
don't  know  much  at  all/ 1  don’t 
know  wrong  from  right/All  I 
know  is  that  I  love  you  tonight.” 

The  current  release  from 
Hopeless  is  “Lifestyle’s  of  the 
Rich  and  the  Famous.”  This 
song  is  pure  pop,  and  shows 
how  we  as  a  society  are  willing 
to  fall  all  over  celebrities  to 
appease  them,  even  though  the 
celebrities  think  they  have  life 
rough. 

The  hit  single  points  out  how 
far  money  will  go,  and  even  if 
one  is  caught  with  narcotics,  it 
will  be  OK;  “Did  you  know 
when  you  were  famous  you 
could  kill  your  wife/  and  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  25  to  life/ 
as  long  as  you  got  the  cash  to 
pay  for  Cochran/  And  did  you 
know  that  if  you  were  caught 
and  you  were  smoking  crack/ 
McDonald’s  wouldn’t  even 
want  to  take  you  back/  You 
could  always  just  run  for  mayor 
of  D.C.”  This  song  is  a  great 
radio  release  and  a  new,  main¬ 
stream  single,  but  let’s  just  hope 
people  will  listen  further  than 
the  up-beat  tempo. 

“Hold  On”  is  the  power  ballad 
of  this  album.  It  deals  with  the 
struggles  of  a  girl  whose  family 
is  dysfunctional  and  how  she 
has  that  one  friend  who  is  there 
for  it  all;  “Hold  on  if  you  feel 
like  letting/  Hold  on  it  gets  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  know.”  This  song 
is  not  just  about  surviving  abuse, 
but  it  tells  the  listener  that  he/she 
can  make  it  through  anything. 

The  title  track,  “The  Young 
and  the  Hopeless”  is  filled  with 


contrived  angst  at  the  world  and 
“ trust  fund  kids.”  This  is  the 
only  song  where  God  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  is  to  say  only 
God  can  judge  a  person,  as 
opposed  to  someone  else.  This 
track  does  a  nice  job  of  tying  up 
all  of  the  topics  mentioned  on 
the  album.  It  skips  around  from 
being  angry  towards  an  uncaring 
father,  critics  who  try  to  judge 
you,  looking  to  the  future  and 
wondering  how  much  life  has  to 
offer. 

Good  Charlotte  put  thought 
and  energy  into  this  album. 
Yes,  they  make  music  for 
themselves,  but  they  hope 
that  the  audience  likes  it  as 
well.  They  did  not  set  out  to 
be  hard-core  punk,  nor  do 
they  ever  claim  to  be.  What 
makes  them  punk,  outside  of 
the  same  three  chords  being 
played  repeatedly  and  their 
image,  is  that  they  take 
issues  affecting  our  society 
and  make  us  think  about 
them. 

They  deal  with  everyday 
issues  such  as  abandonment, 
angst  and  frustration,  and 
how  one  should  not  chose  to 
handle  a  situation  because 
that  situation  is  not  how  one 
would  like  it  to  be. 

The  album  makes  you 
think,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
wants  you  to  enjoy  yourself. 
Good  Charlotte  should  be  a 
band  that  is  around  for  a 
while,  even  if  it  is  not  main¬ 
stream,  and  I  expect  their 
songs  should  only  improve 
with  time. 
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STUDENT  OPINION 


by  Kimberly  Hayes 
Student  Opinion 


PNC  Students,  relax.  You  have 
not  ‘settled.’  This  is  not  a  ‘second 
choice.’  It’s  Purdue  North 
Central.  Really,  it’s  not  that  bad. 

By  this,  I  mean  that  this  isn’t  a 
last-chance,  second-rate  institu¬ 
tion.  I  know  it’s  not  Purdue 
Lafayette,  but  so  what?  I’ve 
never  attended  Purdue  Lafayette. 
I’ve  seen  the  campus-it  looks  like 
a  good  school.  But  bigger  doesn’t 
always  mean  better.  Purdue 
North  Central  has  a  lot  to  offer 
students-but  not  if  they  enroll 
here  assuming  this  is  a  ‘blow-off’ 
school,  or  just  a  stopping  point  to 
a  real  university. 

I  speak  from  experience.  This 
isn’t  the  first  campus  I’ve  attend¬ 
ed. 

My  freshman  year,  I  went 
halfway  across  the  country  to  one 
of  the  larger  college  campuses.  I 
had  classes  with  over  200  stu¬ 
dents,  where  I  saw  my  professor 
through  a  small  TV  screen  and 
heard  them  through  a  micro¬ 
phone. 

I  applied  for  tutoring,  to  be  told 
that  too  many  students  had 
applied  and  free  tutoring  was  full. 
I’d  walk  to  the  computer  lab  that 
was  built  to  accommodate  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students-and  still  had  to 
wait  in  line  (I  spent  most  of  my 
freshman  year  waiting  in  line-for 
bathrooms,  for  food,  for  the  ele¬ 
vator,  and  even  to  get  into  my 
dorm). 

Just  crossing  the  campus 
between  classes  was  a  struggle. 
And  let’s  not  even  get  into  living 
in  a  dorm  that  held  thousands  of 
people  (I  really,  really  wish  I’d 
been  able  to  get  into  one  of  the 
smaller  dorms,  but-  surprise!  -the 
lines  were  too  long). 

I’m  not  saying  that  all  large 
campuses  are  bad.  But  smaller 
campuses-in  particular,  this  cam- 
pus-have  a  lot  to  offer,  such  as: 


L  Getting  to  know  your  teachers 


sors  actually  know  who  you  are.  I 
actually  consider  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  on  campus,  friends.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  I  get  an  auto¬ 
matic  “A,”  but  they’re  people  I’d 
associate  with  even  if  I’d  never 
come  to  PNC.  It’s  always  a  plus 
to  like  the  people  you  go  to  school 
with. 


2.  Getting  the  classes  you  want 


While  this  may  not  always 
occur  (after  all,  some  classes  will 
always  fill  up  quickly,  wherever 
you  are),  there’s  still  a  chance  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  take  some  of  the 
courses  you  enjoy. 

A  larger  university  means  that 
the  more  students  you  have,  the 
less  chance  you  have  of  getting 
into  a  class  that  only  has  room  for 
35  students.  So  far.  I’ve  been  able 
to  get  all  of  the  classes  I  want 
except  for  one-and  I  was  able  to 
find  another  class  that  fulfilled 
the  same  requirements. 


3.  Being  part  of  the  ‘growth’ 
process 


This  isn’t  a  positive  thing  if 
you’re  a  slacker.  After  all,  if  you 
tend  to  ditch  class  frequently,  it’s 
better  that  your  teacher  doesn’t 
know  who  you  are  in  case  you  run 
into  them  in  the  halls. 

Overall,  it’s  nice  to  have  profes- 


( Kimberly  Hayes’  opinion  does 
not  necessarily  represent  The 
Spectator  or  its  staff) 


69th  Annual  Purdue  Christmas  Show 

Celebrate  an  An  American  Tradition 
with  Purdue  Musical  Organizations 
Reserve  Your  Tickets  Today 
for 

Saturday,  December  7 

For  reservations  or  information,  contact  the  PNC  Alumni  Office 
PHONE:  (219)  785-5672 
EMAIL:  alumni@purduenc.edu 


Ticket  Price  includes  Main  Floor  Seating  &  Bus  Transportation 
Ticket  Price  Only  $49.00  Bus  leaves  PNC  at  Noon 
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Is  partying  really  worth  it? 


by  Joseph  Boehler 

Daily  Targum  (Rutgers  U.) 

11/15/2002 


PNC  is  in  the  process  of  a  lot  of 
change,  and  we’ll  be  able  to  be 
here  right  at  the  start  of  it.  This 
means  that  the  students  who  are 
attending  right  now  can  make  a 
difference  (yes,  I  know  that 
sounds  cheesy,  but  really,  you 
can). 

I’ve  already  attended  a  few 
focus  groups  on  campus.  Several 
new  clubs  started  this  semester, 
and  there  will  be  more  in  the  next 
few  months.  Forums  and  events 
are  being  planned  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  all  of  us.  It’s  always  nice 
to  have  a  say  in  what’s  going  to 
happen  next! 

In  short,  this  is  just  a  ‘why  bad- 
mouth  the  school  you  attend?’  let¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  know  to  say  a  few 
negative  things  about  schools  I  no 
longer  attend-and  the  reasons  I  no 
longer  attend  those  institutions. 

This  university  is  not  perfect, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per¬ 
fect  school.  People  that  were 
unable  to  attend  other  schools-for 
whatever  reason-shouldn’t  feel 
like  they’ve  ‘settled,’  for  any  rea¬ 
son. 


(U-WIRE)  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  N.J.  —  I’ve 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  since  coming  to 
Rutgers,  and  I’ve  really 
been  focusing  on  the  issue 
of  alcohol.  Quite  frankly,  I 
can  never  see  why  so  many 
first-year  students  and 
other  college  students  drink 
I  can  never  understand  exact 
ly  why  so  many 
people  think  it  is  so 
“fun.” 

I’ve  already  had  one 
experience  when  I  drank 
too  much,  and  all  I  can 
recall  is  the  world  spin¬ 
ning  around  me  and  a  con¬ 
stant  feeling  that  I  needed  to 
throw  up.  I  originally  went 
out  that  night  to  get  drunk  and 
see  how  much  “fun”  getting 
drunk  really  was.  Is  that  real¬ 
ly  what  “fun”  is  supposed  to 
be? 

College  students  drink 
EVERY  NIGHT  to  the  point 
of  stupidity,  thinking  that 
it  is. 

I  think  of  how  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  already  been  sent 
to  the  hospital  and  wonder 
why  they  drank  the  huge 
amount  that  would  cause  that 
to  happen.  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  the  night  a  girl  on  my  own 
floor  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

You  can  ask  her  if  the  trip 
was  “fun.”  You  can  ask  her  if 


it  was  worth  it.  Apparently  it 
was,  because  she  is  still  head¬ 
ing  off  to  parties  twice  a 
week.  It  makes  you  wonder 
why  people  still  go  after  see¬ 
ing  such  incidents  occur. 


THE  BULLSEYE 


Is  it  peer  pressure?  Do  kids 
like  to  get  drunk  to  feel  bet¬ 
ter  about  themselves?  I 
know  a  girl  that  has  a 
boyfriend  and  still  flirts 
with  every  guy  she  meets 
at  parties.  Does  her 
boyfriend  know?  Of 
course  not.  Is  this  girl  just 
looking  for  attention? 
Does  she  have  a  low  self¬ 
esteem  and  thus  NEED  the 
constant  attention? 

It  goes  to  show  people 
drink  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  are.  How  is 
it  worth  it?  I  know  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  taking  medica¬ 
tion  and  still  goes  and 
drinks  over  four  a  week. 
The  person  tells  me  not  to 
worry  and  that  the  only 


major  side  effect  is  lapsing 
into  a  coma.  Let  me  tell 
you,  that  REALLY  stopped 
me  from  worrying. 

Why  does  she  continut 
to  party?  My  guess  is  she 
started  partying  out  o| 
peer  pressure  and  is  now 
becoming  an  alcoholic 
Could  it  be  true?  Most  stu¬ 
dents  think  they  are  invin 
cible  and  could  never 
become  addicted  to  alco¬ 
hol.  There  are  more  alco-1 
hol-related  deaths  in  thel 
world  than  terrorist-relat|]| 
ed  deaths,  although  iij 
seems  the  mass  medij 
pays  more  attention  tol 
that. 

You  are  probabljl 
wondering  if  I  am  some! 
sort  of  anti-drinker! 
Well,  I’m  not. 

1 


I  go  to  parties  just  as! 
much  as  everyone  else! 
I’m  just  trying  to  figure! 
out  what  good  it  is.  Do  1 
go  to  parties  as  often  as  I 
did  before  I  started  delvl 
ing  into  this  train  oil 
thought?  No,  I  don’t.  Ill 
may  be  surprising  to  youl 
but  there  are  more  kids  noli 
drinking  in  my  building! 
than  those  who  do. 

I’d  rather  focus  on  myj 
work  than  drink  to  stupidi¬ 
ty  to  “have  fun.”  So  is  i 
really  worth  it?  Only  youl 
can  tell  for  yourself.  A* 
for  me,  it’s  not. 

(This  opinion  does  nol 
necessarily  represent  Tin 
Spectator  or  its  staff) 


Happy  Holidays  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office! 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  now  time  to  start  looking  ahead  for  filing  the  20; 
2004  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  Paper  Renewals  should  be  arrivii 
in  your  mailboxes  at  any  time.  But  to  simplify  your  filing  process,  we  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  filing  either  the  renewal  or  new  applications  via  FAFSA  on  the  Web.  Please  I 
low  the  steps  below  to  successfully  utilize  FAFSA  on  the  Web. 


1.  Locate  your  four-digit  PIN  number.  If  you  are  unable  to  locate  your  PIN  number,  v  i  r 
www.pin.ed.gov  and  follow  their  directions  to  obtain  a  new  PIN  number.  Dependent  stude; 
please  be  aware  that  your  parents  must  also  obtain  a  PIN  number  for  electronic  signature  pi 
poses.  Getting  your  PIN  number  first  eliminates  having  to  mail  in  a  signature  page!  After 
requesting  your  PIN  it  will  take  approximately  three  business  days  to  receive  an  instruction 
e-mail  on  how  to  electronically  retrieve  the  PIN,  and  7-10  days  to  receive  the  PIN  in  the  m. 

2.  When  you  have  received  your  PIN  number  and  compiled  your  2002  federal  tax  fom 
log  on  to  the  website  www.fafsa.ed.gov  to  complete  your  FAFSA.  If  you  will  not  be  compM 
ing  your  tax  return  by  the  March  1  filing  deadline,  you  can  base  your  income  information  o 
last  year’s  tax  data  and  correct  your  Student  Aid  Report  when  you  have  completed  your  tax 
return. 

If  you  do  not  have  home  Internet  access,  you  may  visit  the  Computer  Lab  here  at  PNC  oi 
use  the  terminal  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  As  always,  if  you  have  questions  or  need  assi 
tance  with  filing  your  FAFSA,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  our  office. 

If  this  is  your  first  time  filing  online  or  have  had  difficulty  filing  online  in  the  past,  you  i 
first  want  to  log  on  to  the  FAFSA  demonstration  at  www.fafsademo.test.ed.gov  to  familiari 
yourself  with  the  process.  Use  User  ID:  eddemo  and  Password:  fafsatest  to  access  demo. 

Web  site  will  not  be  accessible  Nov.  25,  2002. 

REMINDER:  POSTPONEMENT  REQUEST  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID  STUDENTS  fom 
for  spring  registrations  are  due  in  the  Bursar  Office  no  later  than  November  27.  If  you  are 
sure  if  you  have  completed  this  piece  of  the  financial  aid  puzzle,  please  check  with  the  Bur 
Office  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  hope  that  everything  is  going  well  for  everyone  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  semestc 
and  we  wish  you  well  on  upcoming  final  exams.  Have  a  Happy  Thanksgiving  and  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  after  the  break. 


Bryant  Dabney,  Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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What  are  your  plans  for 
the  holidays? 


"I  am  going  snowmo- 
biling  in  Wisconsin 
and  hanging  out  with 
the  family."  -  Mick 
Snyder,  Junior 


"To  stay  home 
and  spend  time 
with  the  family." 

fPlllag 

-  Steve 
Zimmerman, 
Freshman 


“To  make  a  meal  for 
the  family,  and  to 
spend  time  with  my 
husband,  my  children, 
and  my  mom."  -  Trish 
Weber,  Graduate 
student 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 
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"I  am  going  to  meet  my 
cousin  from  Hawaii  for 
the  first  time,  and  for 
Christmas  we  are  going 
to  my  aunt  and  uncle's 
house."  -  Laura  Berch, 
Sophomore 


"For  Christmas  I  am 
planning  on  going  to 
Florida  with  a  friend, 
to  relax  and  to  get 
away  from  stress."  - 
Victoria  Pavlovic, 
Freshman 


Serious  about  a  career  in  Computers  ? 
You’ll  need  Certification  to  get  the  job! 

Current 

Technologies 


Computer  Learning  Centers 


Call  NOW  for  a 

FREE 

CAREER  INFO  PACKET 

(219)  764-3800 


All  classes  are  100%  Hands-On  &  100%  Guaranteed! 

Train  in  Just  WEEKS  -  Not  YEARS! 

Great  Instructors  with  Years  of  Real  World  Experience! 

Northwest  Indiana’s  ONLY  Microsoft  Certified  Technical  Education  Center 
MCSA,  MCSE,  A+,  Network+,  Cisco  CCNA,  CCNP  and  More! 

ESHE321  't  Han  yVl,Crosoft  o 

FREE  COMPUTER!! 

When  you  enroll  in 

A+  Certification  Training 

Love  Computers?  Start  your  new  career  with  A+  Certification! 

PC  Hardware  Repair,  Upgrading  and  Troubleshooting!  Exciting  1 00% 

Hands-On  gets  you  on  the  FAST  track  for  Exciting  )ob  Opportunities! 

Current  (219)  7 64-3800  Hfcrosaft 


test  r 

MCSA  erUficationr 

Offered  both  days  and  evenings 1 

Microsoft 

CERTIFIED 


Technologies 


Call  for  details.  Restrictions  apply. 
Coupon  expires  12/31/02. 


YOU  WILL  SUCCEED!  GUARANTEED! 


Systems  Administrator 
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Emergency  food  drive  a  success 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

Recently,  five  members  of  the 
PNC  Chancellor’s  Leadership 
Seminar  organized  an  emer¬ 
gency  food  drive  to  donate  food 
items,  paper  products,  soap  and 
toiletries  to  food  pantries  in 
Knox,  Porter  and  Westville. 

Participants  Jayne  Bates, 
Amanda  Clifford,  Bruce  Lee, 
Julia  Miller  and  Suzanne  Weber 
facilitated  this  food  drive  as  a 
quick  response  to  help  area  food 
pantries  that  were  in  danger  of 
closing  due  to  a  low  food  supply. 
The  food  drive  took  place  for 
one  week  from  Oct.  21-28. 

Participants  placed  boxes  in 


designated  areas  around  the 
campus  to  collect  these  items. 
The  food  drive  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  700  pounds  of  food 
were  donated  from  PNC  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  other  employ¬ 
ees.  Those  in  charge  of  the  food 
pantries  were  very  appreciative 
of  the  outpouring  of  generosity 
from  all  PNC  students. 

Bates  felt  that  this  PNC  com¬ 
munity  action  project  was  very 
important  and  beneficial,  as  she 
stated,  “Once  I  found  out  that 
none  of  the  other  clubs  or  orga¬ 
nizations  on  campus  were  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it,  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  very  worthwhile  project 
and  very  much  needed  in  the 
community.” 

Bates  added,  “This  was  a  won¬ 


derful  experience  for  me.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with 
two  students  that  I  already  knew, 
Bruce  and  Julia,  and  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  to  make  two  new 
friends,  Amanda  and  Suzanne. 
What  we  did  was  a  very  worth¬ 
while  project  and  very  much 
needed.” 

She  was  also  thrilled  with  the 
success  of  the  food  drive.  “I  was 
a  bit  surprised  (on  the  success  of 
the  food  drive)  as  I  knew,  as  did 
the  faculty,  staff  and  administra¬ 
tion  that  one  would  be  coming 
up  soon  for  the  holidays.  I  did 
not  know  if  that  would  make  a 
difference  at  this  time.  I  still 
hope  that  everyone  supports  the 
holiday  one,  too,”  Bates  com¬ 
mented. 


The  Chancellor’s  Leadership 
Seminar  consists  of  21  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  and  takes  place  every 
Tuesday  evening  during  the 
school  year. 

This  seminar  features  guest 
speakers  that  are  important  lead¬ 
ers  from  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties  who  speak  with  students 
about  leadership  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  so  that  they  may  emerge 
as  leaders  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nities.  Even  though  this  activity 
is  a  non-credit  seminar,  students 
that  are  involved  must  complete 
two  assignments  during  the  fall 
semester,  which  allows  them  to 
leam  about  leadership  through 
various  projects. 

The  first  assignment  was  to 
interview  or  shadow  a  commu¬ 


nity  leader  and  the  second 
assignment  is  to  undertake  a 
community  action  project. 

For  this  particular  assign¬ 
ment,  seminar  students  were 
required  to  form  groups  of  four 
to  five  people,  and  then  work  on 
a  community  service  project 
together.  The  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Seminar  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  meet  community  lead¬ 
ers  and  to  cultivate  their  leader¬ 
ship  skills. 

Those  who  coordinated  the 
food  drive  would  like  to  extend 
their  gratitude  to  all  of  the  PNC 
students,  faculty  and  other 
employees  who  graciously 
donated  items  for  this  worthy 
cause. 


New  English  classes  offered  for  Spring 

ENG  204C/Writing  Biography  and  Autobiography  -  M/W  from 
2:30-3:45,  Instructor  -  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler.  This  is  an 
advanced  tjllWK  course  exploring  [ifeWSSSttk,  utilizing  meth¬ 
ods  such  as  lettoHmemoirs,  interviews,  elder-stojgfcs,  oral  his¬ 
tories,  scrapbooks  and  web  pages.  One  half  of  the  semester  will 
focus  on  biography  and  the  other  half  on  autobiography. 
Students  enrolling  in  this  course  should  have  already  complet¬ 
ed  first-year  compositiS  requirements.  For  more  information, 
contact  Dr.  Buckler  at  TECH  5378  or  ext.  5378 

ENG  204D/Writing  for  the  Web  -  Thursdays  from  7-9:50  p.m., 
Instructor  -  Professor  Robert  Merlin.  This  class  will  focus  on 
unique  demands  placed  on  internet  writing.  Students  will  con¬ 
sider  how  the  electronic  medium  uses  visual  images,  inverts  the 
traditional  presentation  of  ideas,  and  hyperlink  sources  in  con¬ 
ventional  nonfiction  prose  essays,  including  research  essays. 
Students  will  compose  homepages  and  biographies.  This  course 
does  not  require  knowledge  of  html,  but  students  should  have 
access  to  computers  outside  of  the  classroom  and  be  willing  to 
learn  FrontPage  software.  For  more  information,  contact 
Professor  MeUin  at  TECH  312,  ext.  5215 


Clubs  cut  it  up 


by  Erin  Kroft 
Staff  Writer 

The  best  part  of  Halloween  is 
the  candy.  If  that  is  true,  pumpkin 
carving  would  have  to  come  in  a 
close  second. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  stu¬ 
dents  had  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  on  a  traditional  pumpkin  carv¬ 
ing  contest  in  the  LSF  cafeteria. 
This  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chancellors  Leadership  group 
and  chaired  by  Heather  Wood. 

The  clubs  and  organizations 
involved  in  the  contest  were  the 
F.A.C.E.  Committee,  the  PNC 
Student  Government,  the  Society 
for  Creative  Anachronism,  and 
some  members  of  Panther  athlet¬ 
ic  teams.  An  “anonymous 
Christmas  tree  pumpkin”  was 
also  entered  into  the  contest. 

Pumpkins  came  in  great  vari¬ 
ety,  from  club  slogans  to 
Christmas  trees  and  dragons,  all 
showing  great  student  creativity 
The  student  deemed  to  have  the 
best  pumpkin  carving  ability  was 
a  student  government  volunteer, 
Diana  Mead  carved  the  winning 


pumpkin,  which  happened  to  be  a 
PNC  panther.  When  asked  why 
she  was  chosen  to  participate  on 
behalf  of  Student  Government 
Mead  stated,  “They  asked  me 
because  of  my  artistic  ability.” 

Dean  of  Students  John  Coggins, 
Linda  Rizer  and  student  Laura 
Lunkes  judged  the  contest.  The 
ultimate  prize  was  handed  to 
Mead  for  her  job  well  done. 

The  prize?  What  else,  but  a 
plastic  pumpkin  filled  with 
candy!  Who  could  ask  for  more? 

The  F.A.C.E.  Committee  fin¬ 
ished  in  second  place  and 
Chancellor’s  Leadership  member 
Jeff  Domras  placed  third. 


The  winning  pumpkin  and  prize. 
(S.P./Kroft) 


So  you  want  to  be  a  video  star? 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  6, 
Purdue  North  Central  spon¬ 
sored  an  activities  event 
called  “Make  Your  Own 
Videos,”  for  the  first  time. 
This  special  event  was  open 
to  all  PNC  students  and  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  students  to  make 
their  own  “MTV  style” 
videos.  A  green  backdrop 
was  set  up  with  spot  lights 
and  cameras  in  the  front. 
One  camera  added  special 
effects,  which  allowed  par¬ 
ticipants  to  appear  as  if  they 
were  in  front  of  a  realistic- 
looking  backdrop,  complete 
with  graphics. 

Thousands  of  different 
songs  were  available  in  all 
types  of  music  for  students  to 
perform.  Props  were  avail¬ 
able  to  participants,  as  well  as 
many  different  brightly  col¬ 
ored  costumes  and  even  wigs 
and  jewelry.  Students  could 
either  sing  the  songs  them¬ 
selves  or  lip-sync.  The  event 
lasted  four  hours  and  students 


could  come  and  go  whenever 
they  pleased.  The  event  was 
free,  and  each  student  was 
given  a  videotape  copy  of 
their  video  to  keep. 

The  students  who  partici¬ 
pated  had  a  wonderful  time 


while  making  their  videos. 
PNC  students  Randi  Leggett 
and  Tiffany  Miller  performed 
the  song,  “Wanna  Be,”  by  the 
Spice  Girls.  Both  Leggett 
and  Miller  agreed  that  this 
was  the  most  fun  event  either 
had  participated  in  on  cam¬ 
pus.  PNC  Activities  Director 
and  “Make  Your  Own 
Videos”  Coordinator  Ryan 


Brown  said,  “The  best  part 
(about  coordinating  the 
event)  is  to  know  that  people 
walked  away  happy.” 

He  explained  that  his  goal  is 
to  offer  many  more  enjoyable 
events  in  the  near  future  for 
PNC  students.  “I  was 
hoping  people  would 
come  to  campus  even 
when  they  don’t  have  a 
class  to  come  to  these 
events.  College  is  about 
enjoyment.  These 

events  are  just  for  fun, 
but  maybe  someone  can 
find  a  hidden  talent,”  he 
stated. 

In  the  coming  months, 
PNC  plans  to  hold  many 
more  events  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to 
enjoy  themselves  and 
spend  time  with  friends. 

PNC  students  can  also  look 
forward  to  the  “Northern 
Lights”  dance  in  Dec.  and  a 
comedy  show  and  NASCAR 
simulator  in  the  spring. 

Brown  wholeheartedly 
encourages  all  students  to 
take  part  in  all  upcoming  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  and  to  enjoy 
themselves  fully  here  at  PNC. 


Trio  2000  to  hold  clothing  drive 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

On  Monday,  Nov.  25  and 
Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  the  PNC 
TRIO  2000  club  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  a  special  clothing  drive. 
This  clothing  drive  will  take 
place  from  8  a.m.-  6  p.m.  in  the 
LSF  lounge.  Joyce  Poisel,  the 
president  of  TRIO  explained 
that  this  annual  clothing  drive 
has  been  taking  place  on  the 
campus  each  year  since  the 
mid-1990s. 

The  TRIO  clothing  drive  is 
accepting  clothing  donations 
for  men,  women,  and  children, 
as  well  as  winter  coats. 

Poisel  explained  that  she  got 


the  idea  for  the  clothing  drive 
when  her  daughter,  who  was  a 
student  at  Purdue  West 
Lafayette,  was  cleaning  out  her 
dorm  room  and  left  a  pile  of  old 
clothes  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Poisel  then  thought  it 
would  be  great  if  her  daughter 
had  somewhere  to  donate  the 
clothes,  and  the  rest  is  history. 

The  TRIO  2000  club  is  a 
very  important  organization 
that  is  open  to  all  PNC  stu¬ 
dents.  “(TRIO  2000)  is  for  the 
training  of  leadership  skills  of 
anyone  on  campus,”  Poisel 
said.  TRIO  2000  has  made  a 
big  difference  in  surrounding 
communities.  Members  have 
spent  their  time  volunteering  in 
alternative  schools  in  LaPorte, 


and  some  past  members  have 
helped  out  with  the  Big 
Brother/Big  Sister  Program. 

Poisel  is  assisted  by  vice 
president  Roxanne 

Campbell,  secretary  Kari 
Jernas  and  treasurer  Julia 
Miller.  The  club  has  ten 
members.  “Everyone  works 
well  together,”  Poisel  com¬ 
mented. 

“I  am  hoping  it  (the  cloth¬ 
ing  drive)  will  be  continued 
by  student  participation  as 
well  as  faculty  and  staff,” 
Poisel  added.  She  hopes 
that  everyone  can  donate 
clothes  for  this  worthwhile 
service  project. 
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DITHERED  TW?TS  by  Stan  Waling 


Chiquito  began  to  wonder  if  Saint  Primates  was 
really  the  best  choice  for  his  health  care  needs. 
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“Hey!  Maybe  if  we  stopped  travelling,  built 
homes  and  put  these  on  our  floors  .  . 
we  d  be  more  comfortable!” 


THE  SPECTATOR  WISHES 
THE  PNC  COMMUNITY  A 
GREAT  THANKSGIVING! 
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by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

Five  PNC  students  from  Dr. 
Reba  Chaisson’s  Spring  2002 
Social  Stratification  class 
opened  up  PNC  student’s  minds 
with  their  stellar  ClassWorks 
Forum  presentations  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  24  in  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall. 

This  was  the  first  presentation 
by  “ClassWorks,”  the  new 
Sociology  Club  on  the  PNC 
campus.  With  a  little  begging 
and  pleading  by  Dr.  Chaisson, 
Dustin  Jesch,  John  Kinsey, 
Brenda  Darrol,  Erica  Maar  and 
Shaun  Wishnevski,  agreed  to 
present  their  final  papers  to  the 
PNC  student  body. 

All  of  the  presentations  had  to 
do  with  some  sort  of  social 
inequality  and  were  well 
researched  by  the  presenters. 

Jesch  presented  “Functions 
and  Inequalities  of  Education,” 
which  covered  the  functions  of 
American  education,  education¬ 
al  funding.  Supreme  Court 
impact  of  education  and  the 
results  unequal  funding  in  the 
educational  system. 

Being  a  former  substitute 
teacher  in  the  LaPorte  school 
system  and  reading  Jonathan 


Kozol’s  book,  “Savage 
Inequalities,”  propelled  Jesch  to 
this  topic.  “I  was  so  fascinated 
by  the  inequality  of  the  schools, 
I  decided  to  pursue  it,”  he  stated. 

Kinsey  focused  on  “Urban 
Poverty.”  Topics  he  dealt  with 
were  the  working  poor  and  their 
problems,  the  importance  of  the 
family  and  the  “kinship  net¬ 
work”  in  poor  families,  public 
perception  and  governmental 


treatment  of  the  poor. 

Kinsey  remembered  “Growing 
up  in  the  Reagan  era,  hearing  all 
the  government  propaganda 
about  poverty,  blaming  it  on  the 
people... the  poor.  That  never 
really  seemed  right  to  me.” 
Then,  Kinsey  took  his  Social 
Stratification  research  in  that 
direction,  and  found  that  “I  was 


right.” 

Darrol’s  presentation,  “An 
Exercise  in  Ideology,”  talked 
about  welfare  reform  and  the 
present  state  of  welfare  in  the 
United  States,  covering  topics 
ranging  from  the  American 
embrace  of  economic  liberty  to 
several  different  theories  on  how 
poverty  exists. 

Former  President  Bill 
Clinton’s  “Personal 

Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act” 
was  thoroughly  covered  by 
Darrol,  as  she  discussed  several 
aspects  of  that  act. 

When  she  looked  “at  the 
dichotomy  between  the  really 
rich  and  the  really  poor,”  Darrol 
thought  that  everyone  deserved 
equal  treatment  and  they  do  not 
always  get  it.  That  helped  light 
the  spark  for  her  presentation. 

“Campaign  Financing”  was 
Maar’s  main  subject  matter,  and 
her  purpose  was  to  see  if 
wealthy  Americans  held  more 
power  than  the  normal  person. 
She  included  campaign  finance 
reform,  “free  speech”  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  political  elections,  and 
child  poverty. 

When  speaking  about  political 
contributors,  Maar  noted  that 
wealthy  individuals  and  corpo¬ 
rations  believe  campaign  dona¬ 


tions  are  issues  of  “free  speech,” 
inferring  that  some  people,  have 
more  free  speech  than  others. 

Child  poverty  was  also 
another  inequality  Maar 
explored  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
She  also  went  in  depth  about  the 
startling  gaps  between  wealthy 
and  poor  children. 


The  lack  of  minority  coaches 
in  the  National  Football  League 
was  Wishnevski’s  topic  choice. 
He  showed  the  disproportionate 
percentage  of  African  American 
players  (70  percent)  and  coaches 
(6  percent)  and  that  there  have 
only  been  five  minority  coaches 
in  the  modem  era  of  the  NFL. 

Wishnevski’s  motivation  for 
this  presentation  was  that  he  was 
his  interest  in  the  NFL.  “When 
you  look  at  the  sidelines  it’s  all 
white  people,”  he  stated. 


“Behind  the  white  men  there  are 
excellent  African  American 
coordinators  and  assistant 
coaches,  and  they  need  to  be 
seen  and  they  need  to  be  heard. 
If  they  are  qualified,  they  need 
to  be  head  coaches.” 

Dr.  Chaisson  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  “a  shame”  that 
she  would  be  the  only  one  to 
hear  these  “wonderful  presenta¬ 
tions.”  So  she  decided  that  the 
ClassWorks  Forum  could  be  “a 
great  idea.” 

Chaisson  said  the  presenta¬ 
tions  also  severed  as  a  “wonder¬ 
ful  springboard  for  the 
ClassWorks  club. ..it  worked  out 
perfectly.” 

Having  a  medium,  such  as  a 
Sociology  Club,  here  on  campus 
helps  show  students  “the  many 
things  that  do  influence  their 
everyday  lives,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  conscious. ..of  how  it 
molds  and  shapes  their  own  per¬ 
spectives,”  said  Chaisson. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  attend 
a  ClassWorks  meeting,  they  are 
held  every  third  Wednesday  of 
the  month  in  LSF  60  at  7  p.m. 

For  more  information,  please 
email  Dr.  Chaisson  at  rchais- 
so@purduenc.edu  or  check  out 
their  web  address  at  www.pur- 
duenc.edu/sslfaculty/Chaissonlc 
lassworkslclassworks.htm. 
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PNC  Schedules , 
Notes  and  Scores 


Panthers  are  learning  the  hard  way 


UPCOMING 

GAMES 

BASKETBALL 
November  22-23 

Huntington  College  Tournament 
at  Huntington,  6  p.m./l  p.m. 
November  25 

at  Fairhaven  Baptist,  7  p.m. 
December  2 

at  Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  7  p.m. 
December  13-14 

Cumberland  University  Bulldog 
Classic,  at  Cumberland,  6  p.m. 
December  28 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  Southeast, 

@  Home,  2  p.m. 

January  11 

vs.  Trinity  International  University, 
@  Home,  12  p.m. 

January  13 
vs.  Fairhaven  Baptist, 

@  Home,  7:30  p.m. 

January  15 

@  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph, 

7  p.m. 

PANTHER  NOTES 

Men’s  Basketball 

—Jim  Tunis  was  named  to  the  All- 
Tournament  team  at  the  Grace  College 
Optimist  Tip-Off  Classic.  'Tunis  averaged 
19.5  points  and  6  rebounds  in  the  two  game 
tourney. 

BASKETBALL  Results 

November  1 
vs.  Spring  Arbor 

72- 47  Loss 

Tunis  led  the  charge  with  21  points  and  8 
rebounds.  Justin  Kassanits  added  14 
points  in  the  Panther  defeat. 

November  2 
vs.  Ohio  Southern 
71-53  WIN 

Dan  Kelley  went  7  for  12  shooting  for  a 
team  high  23  points.  Matt  Willingham  sup¬ 
plied  some  presence  down  low,  leading  the 
Panthers  with  10  rebounds. 

November  6 
vs.  Purdue  Calumet 
71-60  Loss 

PNC  trailed  by  7  at  the  half.  The  Lakers 
held  on  to  their  lead  in  the  second  half  and 
the  Panthers  turned  possession  over  19 
times,  Tunis  had  a  game  high  34  points  and 
grabbed  7  rebounds  for  the  Panthers 

November  12 
vs.  Taylor  University 

73- 30  Loss 

The  undermanned  Panthers  were  taken  out 
in  the  first  half  by  the  pinpoint  marksman¬ 
ship  of  the  No.  4  ranked  Taylor  Trojans. 

Tunis  led  PNC  with  21  points,  as  the 
Panthers  shot  32.4  percent  from  the  floor. 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  PNC  basketball  pro¬ 
gram  started  out  the  season 
with  a  1-3  mark,  but  their 
record  does  not  display  the 
amount  of  effort  the  remain¬ 
ing  Panther  players  have 
given  to  this  school. 

With  the  recent  loss  of  Jon 
Hills  and  Josh  Martin,  a 
quarter  of  their  roster  that 
started  the  season  has  dwin¬ 
dled  away. 

Hills  and  Martin  reported¬ 
ly  quit  the  team  because  of 
academic  concerns.  In  los¬ 
ing  Hills,  the  Panthers  have 
lost  one  of  their  two  big 
men,  leaving  Jim  Tunis  to 
pick  up  most  of  the  slack. 

Tunis  is  having  a  standout 
season,  averaging  over  20 
points  per  game  and  leading 
the  team  in  rebounding. 
Now  he  is  going  to  have  to 
take  the  brunt  of  the  dirty 
work  with  the  loss  of  the 
6’4’  Hills.  Tunis  is  the 
team’s  only  true  power  for¬ 
ward/center  on  the  roster, 
and  that  will  hurt  as  the 
Panthers  near  CCAC  play. 

Because  of  the  numbers 
problem,  this  season  has 
been  difficult  for  the  team. 
Still,  they  are  learning  as  the 
season  progresses.  Head 
coach  Grayling  Gordon  stat¬ 
ed  that,  “We  are  getting  fun¬ 
damentally  better  as  a  team. 
We  are  just  so  small  in  size 
and  in  numbers,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
intensity  that  is  needed  day 
in  and  day  out  in  practice.” 

Yes,  they  are  getting  fun¬ 
damentally  better.  But 


Gordon  knows  that  it  is 
going  to  take  “time, 
patience,  commitment  and 
practice”  to  implement  his 
man-to-man,  pressure 
defense  and  high  shooting 
percentage  offense. 

Fundamentals  and  a  strong 
game  plan  is  where  the 
team  lacked  last  season, 
and  that  needs  to  be 
changed  for  the  team  to 
grow  this  season. 

Changing  the  team’s 
attitude,  from  last  year’s 
lackadaisical  way  of 
doing  things  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult.  No  matter  though, 
Gordon  stands  strong. 
“The  days  of  undisci¬ 
plined  basketball  (at 
PNC)  are  over,”  he  said. 

Gordon  went  on  to  say  that 
when  the  team  wants  to 
“freelance”  they  sometimes 
seem  to  be  in  “disarray.” 
The  coaching  staff  is  going 
to  do  whatever  they  can  to 
get  the  team  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  win  games,  and  for 
the  Panthers,  it  is  not 
through  freelancing  and  tak¬ 
ing  uncalculated  risks  on  the 
court.  The  team  doesn’t 
have  the  numbers  or  the  ath¬ 
leticism  to  do  so. 

Due  to  the  roster  size  con¬ 
straints,  there  are  measures 
the  team  has  to  take  to  con¬ 
serve  energy  for  each  game 
ancf  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Not  pressuring  the  opposi¬ 
tion  on  many  inbound  pass¬ 
es,  sometimes  not  blocking 
out  for  rebounds  on  free 
throws  and  having  various 
ball  handlers  bring  the  ball 
up  the  court  to  break  oppo¬ 
nents  pressure  defense  are 
all  forms  of  conservation  the 


Panthers  have  to  use  to  get  a 
“leg  up”  on  their  opponents. 

For  now,  the  coaches  are 
trying  to  “work  on  team 
chemistry  and  mental  tough¬ 
ness”  and  get  them  “to  finish 
the  high  percentage  shots 
and  take  care  of  the  ball.” 


Coach  Gordon  talks  to  the  Panthers 
during  a  timeout.  (S.P./Noonan) 


Turnover  problems,  lack  of 
rebounding  and  a  low  shoot¬ 
ing  percentage  have  been 
hampering  the  Panthers  all 
season  long.  With  funda¬ 
mentals  being  the  coaching 
focus,  all  of  those  things 
will  continue  to  improve  as 
the  season  progresses. 

The  schedule  has  been  bru¬ 
tal  to  the  Panthers,  as  they 
open  with  six  consecutive 
road  games.  They  also  have 
to  travel  to  Huntington 
College  and  Cumberland 
University  in  Tennessee 
before  Christmas  for  tourna¬ 
ments.  Playing  so  many 
away  games  is  tough  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally.  Gordon 
said  that  it  has  had  an  effect 
on  the  team  “because  every 
environment  is  the  other 
team’s  haven.”  The 

Panthers  have  only  two 
home  games  before  Jan.  11. 

The  only  game  the 
Panthers  have  played  in  the 


area  this  year  has  been  in  the 
Kettle  Classic  against 
Purdue  Calumet  in 
Hammond,  where  Gordon 
last  coached  before  he  was 
handed  the  reigns  here  at 
PNC. 

Starting  the  game  with  a  6- 
0  run,  the  Panthers  looked 
possessed,  both  offensively 
and  defensively,  and  looked 
like  a  team  ready  to  domi¬ 
nate.  But  quickly,  the 
Lakers  took  a  9-7  lead  and 
never  turned  back. 

The  Lakers  played  with  an 
up-tempo  attack  in  the  first 
half  against  the  Panthers 
zone  defense  and  took  a  32- 
25  halftime  lead. 

When  the  second  half 
started,  the  Lakers  went  on 
a  14-3  run  to  take  a  46-28 
lead.  In  the  process,  they 
knocked  the  Panthers  out  of 
the  game  for  good. 
Although  the  Panthers  hus¬ 
tled  until  the  last  second  of 
the  game  and  never  gave  up, 
the  Lakers  were  hitting  their 
shots  at  a  54  percent  clip  for 
the  game,  and  that  was  just 
too  much  to  handle. 

Tunis  was  the  high  scorer 
for  the  game,  posting  a 
career  high  34  points  in  the 
71-60  loss  to  the  Lakers. 

But  the  Panthers  have  to 
claw  their  way  through  the 
remaining  schedule  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve. 

With  more  practice  and 
time  spent  together,  and  a 
twist  of  luck  that  brings  them 
a  player  or  two  before  the 
start  of  the  Spring  semester, 
this  team  has  the  ability  to 
become  very  solid  and  upset 
the  party  for  some  teams  in 
conference  play. 


Softball 

k  e  e  ] 

p  s  it 

roll 

1  i  n  ’ 

by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

A  winning  record  of  7-5; 
we  have  not  seen  too  many 
of  those  around  here  before. 

The  Lady  Panthers  con¬ 
cluded  the  fall  exhibition 
season  in  September  in  spec¬ 
tacular  fashion  by  sweeping 
a  two-game  set  with  the 
Indiana  Tech  Warriors  5-4 
and  5-1. 

“Our  goal  was  to  compete, 
but  we  did  better  than  that.  I 
think  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  establishing  PNC  as  a 
winning  quality  program,” 
stated  head  coach  Gil 
Arzola.  “The  team  never 
regressed.  We  will  continue 
to  build  on  the  fall  and  get 
ready  for  the  spring.” 

Most  of  the  players  started 
the  season  with  Arzola’s 
traveling  team  at  the 
Blueberry  Festival’s 

Women’s  Softball 


Tournament  that  made  it  to 
the  semi-final  round.  They 
beat  a  former  “Miss 
Softball,”  from  Indiana,  who 
presently  pitches  for  Central 
Michigan,  as  well  as  two 
other  NCAA  Division  I 
pitchers  and  scored  at  least 
one  run  on  each  of  them. 

“I  was  very 

impressed. ..They  became  a 
team  quickly  and  (they)  play 
well  together,”  said  Arzola. 
“They  like  each  other  and 
are  very  supportive.” 

Not  only  are  the  Lady 
Panthers  supportive,  they  are 
also  very  good. 

Pitchers  Tiffany  Miller  and 
Amanda  Alberts,  at  times, 
dominated  opponents. 
Offensively  there  were  many 
solid  performers  including, 
Julie  Crawford,  Randi 
Leggett,  Amanda  Ellis  and 
Kelly  Burgess.  They  were 
among  the  many  that  added 
the  offensive  punch. 

“Perhaps  the  best  thing  is 


that  they  are  not  ‘stars.’  We 
preach  and  will  continue  to 
preach  ‘team,’”  said  Arzola. 

The  fall  season  for  PNC 
started  off  with  three  losses 
to  Tri-State  Univ.  Grace 
College  and  Ancilla  College. 

The  Lady  Panthers  last 
four  contests  were  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  story.  A  2- 1 
victory  over  Calumet 
College  of  St.  Joseph  and  a 
19-2  drubbing  of  the 
“Bulldogs,”  a  traveling 
team,  on  Sept.  14,  showed 
that  the  Lady  Panthers  can 
excel  at  pitching  and  hitting. 

Add  those  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  sweep  of  Indiana 
Tech,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  team  will  be  riding  a  four 
game  winning  streak  into  the 
regular  season  in  the  spring. 

During  the  winter  season 
the  team  will  be  working  out 
as  a  team  and  as  individuals. 
As  a  team,  they  will  meet 
once  a  week  until  January, 
then  practice  for  the  regular 


season  begins.  Until  then, 
each  individual  player  will 
be  conditioning  and  working 
on  their  weaknesses. 

In  addition  to  that,  there 
will  be  new  faces  on  the 
team  next  semester.  Arzola 
expects  to  see  at  least  two 
new  players,  and  as  many  as 
five  new  players  by  the  fall 
of  2003. 

With  an  influx  of  players 
on  their  way  to  PNC  and  a 
talented  core  already  here, 
Arzola  knows  that  he  will 
have  tough  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  playing  time  next  season 
and  beyond.  “We  want  to  be 
honest  with  all  the  players  as 
far  as  their  role  and  place  on 
the  team,”  Arzola  contin¬ 
ued.  “I  think  that  they 
understand  that  the  best  nine 
play.” 

One  thing  is  for  sure; 
whichever  nine  suit  up  for 
the  Lady  Panthers,  they  will 
give  PNC  their  all  and  make 
this  campus  proud. 


Pajje  li 
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Panther  Poetry  Contest  Winnprc 


2nd  Place  ~  Scott  Bayer  “Untitled” 
3rd  Place  ~  Belinda  Wheeler 
“Patrick” 

4th  Place  ~  Brian  Cherry  “The 
Panther” 

1st  Place 

Whats  in  a  Name? 

by  Daniel  Green 

Our  Panther  needs  a  name 

And  the  simple  reason  why 

Is  because  we  don  ’ t  want  our  fans  screaming 

“Hey  iPs  that...Panther...um...guy!” 

This  name  needs  lots  of  thought 
As  all  names  should  and  do 
But  beware  of  Disney  copy  write  laws 
And  those  set  by  Hollywood  too! 

This  name  needs  to  pack  a  punch 

Like  Rocky  or  Judge  Dread 

But  this  panther  isn’t  a  boxer 

Nor  does  he  wear  a  cool  helmet  on  his  head 

This  name  should  bear  a  great  meaning 
Like  Ebony  Paw  Filled  with  Fury 
But  this  panther  isn’t  a  Redskin 
And  the  name  itself  is  blurry 

Maybe  a  simple  name 
Like  Panthy  or  Fighting  Fred 
Or  how  about  a  horse  costume 
And  call  him  Mr.  Ed 

I  think  for  one  last  suggestion 
Our  mighty  panther  should  be 
Simple,  strong,  and  absolute 
How  about  if  we  just  call  him  Bob 

ALL  OF  THE  WINNING  POEMS  WILL  BE 
READ  AT  THE  PANTHER  HOME  GAME  ON 
NOV.  20  AT  THE  SCHOLL  CENTER. 


Student  Services 
Diversity  Initiatives 


Information  Courtesy  of  Diana 
Marovich 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  Student  Services 
Department  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Retention 
of  a  Diverse  Student  Body  have 
a  new  opportunity  for  PNC  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Student  Services 
Diversity  Initiative  Mini  Grant. 

The  Mini  Grant  designed  to 
assist  with  the  cost  of  programs 
sponsored  by  student  clubs  and 
organizations  that  contribute  to 
the  campus’  greater  understand¬ 
ing,  valuing  and  appreciation  of 
diversity.  The  grants  are  up  to 
$375  and  can  be  awarded  this 
academic  year. 

Requirements  for  the  Mini 
Grant  are  simple,  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  that  you  represent 
a  recognized  student  club  or 
organization  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  and  that  you  are  active  in 
status. 


The  Chancellor’s  Award  for 
Honoring  Diversity  will  be 
available  again  this  year.  This 
award  recognizes  and  rewards 
student  initiative  that  evidences 
valuing  of  diversity  and  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  diversi¬ 
ty 

Requirements  for  this  scholar¬ 
ship  are:  being  enrolled  as  a 
PNC  student  with  a  2.5  GPA  or 
better,  plan  on  being  enrolled  in 
at  least  12  credit  hours  or  more 
at  PNC  for  the  2003-2004 
school  year,  submit  three  letters 
of  recommendation  from  PNC 
faculty  and/or  administrators 
and  submitting  a  1  -2  page  typed 
essay. 

The  deadline  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  March  7,  2003,  and  it 
provides  a  $1,000  scholarship. 
For  more  information  on  both  of 
these  awards  and  to  pick  up  an 
application,  please  contact  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office. 


THE  CLUBHOUSE 

PRC'S  CLUB  INFO  SOURCE 


OLS  Club  re-activated 

Contributed  by  Jim  Kyle 

After  several  years  of  being 
dormant,  the  OLS  Club  has 
been  re-activated  at  PNC 
under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Dave  Phillips.  The 
newly  elected  officers  are; 
President  Rade  S. 
Obradovic,  Vice  President 
Shelly  Kehoe,  Secretary 
Donna  Adkins,  Treasurer 
Dale  Peterson,  Media 
Liaison  Jim  Kyle  and 
Representatives  Celina 
Arauz  and  Andy  Janovsky. 

President  Obradovic  stated 
that  the  club  is  organized  for 
all  students  interested  in  the 
area  of  management  and  is 
open  to  all  students,  not  just 
OLS  majors. 

The  Mission  of  the  OLS 
Club  is  to  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  education  and 
understanding  of  the  vast 
number  of  options  available 


within  the  OLS  field. 

Guest  speakers  already 
scheduled  for  upcoming 
meetings  include  Tom 
Batista  of  Washington  Steel, 
Judy  Judge  of  Can  Do 
Success  Inc.  and  Purdue 
North  Central  Chancellor 
Dworkin. 

For  more  information  on 
the  OLS  Club,  email  Jim  at 
jkyle00@purduenc.edu  or 
stop  by  their  club  room  at 
LSF  057.  Meetings  are  held 
every  other  Tues.  in  TECH 
166. 

sSs  attend  conference 
Contributed  by  Gail  Barker 
and  Kari  Jemas 

On  Nov.  1-3,  Celina  Arauz, 
Kari  Jemas,  Julia  Miller, 
Annette  Myer,  along  with 
sSs  Director  Gail  Barker, 
attended  the  MidAmerica 
Association  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Program 
Personnel’s  Adult  Student 


Leadership  Conference  in 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

Arauz  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  the 
Council  for  Opportunity  in 
Education’s  2002  European 
Study  Abroad  Trip.  In  her 
speech,  she  discussed  the 
places  she  visited  and  what 
she  learned  while  she  was  on 
the  trip. 

One  of  the  keynote  speak¬ 
ers  for  the  conference  was 
Jonathon  McKenzie.  He  is 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  The  Family  Centered 
Educational  Agency  Inc.  His 
emphasis  was  being  a  good 
leader. 

“If  you  really  want  to  be 
successful,  give  back.  There 
is  always  more  to  learn.  You 
never  stop  learning.  Success 
is  not  an  accident,”  stated 
McKenzie. 

Other  keynote  speakers  for 
the  conference  were  The 
Isaac  Joseph  Band  and  Dr. 
Michael  Dunphy. 


Having  problems  balancing 

life  and  school ? 

WE  CAN  HELP! 

Our  goal  is  to  utilize  our  personal 
college  experiences  to  help  our 
fellow  students  with  any  educational 
problems  they  may  encounter.  Please 
email  us  to  make  an  appointment . 
ALPHA  SIGMA  LAMBDA 

asl@purduenc . edu 
STUDENTS  HELPING  STUDENTS 


PNC  Athletic  Fundraiser 

HELP  OUT  YOUR  SCHOOL! 

The  PNC  Baseball  and  Basketball  teams  have  two 
fundraisers  to  help  pay  for  expenses. 

Two-year  “ESPN  The  Magazine”  subscriptions  can  be 
purchased  for  $40.00,  a  fraction  of  the  cover  price. 

75  percent  of  the  profits  goes  to  the  PNC  Athletic  Department 

Gordon  Food  Service  Gourmet  Foods  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  These  are  great  for  Holiday  get-togethers  with 
family  and  friends.  Orders  will  be  taken  through 
December  2  and  will  be  delivered  December  16. 

For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order,  contact  Ryan  Brown  at 
PNC  ext.  5273  or  email  rwbrown@purduenc.edu 
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PNC  gets  lit  for  the  holidays 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

On  a  brisk  Dec.  2  afternoon,  as 
newly  fallen  snow  covered  the 
campus  in  a  fresh  white  blanket, 
PNC  held  its  third  annual  tree 
lighting  ceremony. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
plaza  outside  the  LSF  building 
where  the  enormous  pine  tree  is 
located.  The  tree  is  nestled  with¬ 
in  the  front  comer  of  the  LSF 
building  by  the  main  south 
entrance  and  is  surrounded  by 
little  bushes  that  look  as  if  they 
were  paying  homage  to  this 
beautiful  tree.  Covered  in  white 
lights  and  red  ribbons,  with  this 
year’s  addition  of  fresh  snow 
adorning  the  boughs,  many 
found  the  tree  was  spectacular 
when  lit. 

As  part  of  the  tradition,  a  child 
of  either  a  faculty  member,  staff 


member  or  a  student  is  given  the 
honor  of  lighting  the  tree.  This 
year  the  honor  went  to  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Development 
Joseph  Goepfrich,  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

The  ceremony 
was  held  at  4  p.m. 
and  was  open  to 
all  PNC  faculty, 
staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Chancellor 
Dworkin,  said  on 
the  significance 
of  the  event,  "I 
am  honored  to  be 
part  of  this  PNC 
tradition.  This  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  bring 
the  campus  community  together 
to  observe  and  reflect  on  the 
holiday  season.  Many  religions 
observe  significant  events  dur¬ 
ing  this  season  and  we  all  need 
to  pause  to  observe  these  mean¬ 
ingful  events.” 


Tim  West,  the  audio/visual 
coordinator,  had  these  thoughts 
of  the  ceremony,  "It  wasn't  that 
long.  The  Christmas  lighting,  I 
think,  should  be  earlier  when 
there  are  more  students  around. 

I  think  4  p.m.  is  too 
late;  it's  mostly  staff 
at  that  time.  I  also 
think  it  should  be  a 
day  when  students  are 
here.  Mondays  are 
good  for  that,  it  just 
needs  to  be  earlier.  I 
also  think  it  should  be 
done  the  Monday 
(before) 
Thanksgiving,  that 
way  students  can  see  the  tree. 
Remember,  you  only  get  a  good 
week  to  see  it.  Who  was  looking 
on  finals  week?" 

Also  during  the  ceremony,  the 
winner  of  the  campus  club  tree¬ 
decorating  contest  was 
announced.  All  clubs  were  wel¬ 


come  to  participate.  The 
Student  Education  Association 
won  the  competition.  Their  tree 
was  decorated  with  school  sup¬ 
plies  -  pencils,  crayons,  coloring 
books  and  rulers.  Some  other 
themes  from  the  contest  were  a 
tree  decorated  with  scarves  and 
mittens  by  TRIO  2000.  The 
Spectator  hung  ornaments  cut 
out  of  newspaper  and  had  a  hol¬ 
iday  message  on  their  tree. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  clubs  that  participat¬ 
ed:  Chancellor's  Leadership 
Organization,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Convocation  and  Events 
Committee  (FACE),  Campus 
Crusade,  TRIO  2000,  Alpha 
Sigma  Lambda, 

Multicultural  Society, 

Student  Education 

Association  (SEA),  The 
Spectator,  PNC  Student 
Government  and  the 
Construction  Club. 
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It’s  only  rock’n’roll,  but  PNC  likes  it... 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

Several  area  bands  got  the 
chance  to  show  off  their 
chops  and  become  rock 
stars  for  30  minutes  when 
PNC  hosted  its  second 
annual  Battle  of  the  Bands 
competition  on  Friday, 

Dec.  6.  The  event  took 
place  in  the  LSF  cafeteria 
from  6  until  about  12:30, 
and  even  ran  ahead  of 
schedule.  Like  last  year’s 
show.  Battle  of  the  Bands 
was  planned  to  last  until  1 
a.m. 

Taking  home  the  first 
place  prize  was  Michigan 
City’s  Kitchen  Queen, 
who  played  in  the  event  last 
year  but  did  not  place.  Fronted 
by  twin  sisters  Jo  and  Jane 
Clemons,  the  young  but  accom¬ 
plished  band  won  on  the 
strength  of  their  emotional  and 
mature  music.  Kitchen  Queen 
also  had  a  sizable  and  very  loyal 
fan  base  at  the  show  cheering 
them  on. 

The  runner-up  prize  went  to  A 
1,000  Voices,  who  also  wowed 
the  audience  with  their  strong 
performance  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking  music. 

For  first  place,  Kitchen  Queen 
was  presented  with  a  $250  gift 
certificate  to  Broadway  Music 
in  Merrillville,  who  donated  the 
prize.  A  1 ,000  Voices  was  given 
a  $100  gift  certificate  for 


Cascade  Music  in  Valparaiso, 
who  also  donated  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  prizes. 

To  kick  off  the  night’s  festivi¬ 
ties,  the  audience  and  bands 


alike  enjoyed  the  acoustic  blues 
stylings  of  renowned  Chicago 
guitarist  Keith  Scott,  who  also 
participated  as  a  judge  for  the 
event.  Other  judges  involved 
included  Tim  Mallott,  a  musi¬ 
cian  for  Michigan  City,  Marc 
Zorman,  a  musician  from  Ohio, 
and  Joe  Curtis,  a  PNC  student 
and  an  employee  of  Paxton 
Music  in  Valparaiso. 

About  the  event,  Scott  said, 
“It  was  quite  a  good  experience. 
I  also  enjoyed  playing,  and  a 
few  people  clapped  for  me,  so  I 
can’t  complain.” 

Talking  about  the  bands  who 
competed,  Scott  commented,  “I 
thought  every  band  had  some 
great  potential.  I  liked  the  metal 
band  (Psycho  Mancer),  but  the 


girl  singers  (Kitchen  Queen) 
had  the  songs,  so  I  had  to  go 
with  that.” 

Scott  also  said  he  particularly 
enjoys  playing  at  college  cam¬ 
puses  and  tries  to  book  as 
many  of  those  types  of 
gigs  as  possible. 

Other  memorable 
groups  that  took  part  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bands 
included  the  loud  and 
intense  metal  thrash  of 
Psycho  Mancer,  the 
high-octane  fueled  and 
emotionally  heavy-hand¬ 
ed  rock  of  Westville’s 
Chaos,  the  mature  and 
in-depth  modem  rock  of 
the  Speakers,  and  the 
insanely  unpredictable 
antics  of  the  punk  influ¬ 
enced  Jerry  Lundergards. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the 
movie  “Fargo”  would  get  the 
joke  and  reference  for  the 
band’s  name. 

Helping  out  to  make  this 
year’s  event  possible  was  Deb 
Crissman  and 
members  of  the 
Chancellor’s 
Leadership 
Group,  Colleen 
Kidwell  and  the 
F  .  A  .  C  .  E  . 

Committee,  and 
Charlie  Puetzer, 
who  brought  in 
the  P.A.  for  the 
event  and  ran 
sound  for  the 
entire  evening, 


making  sure  every  band  sound¬ 
ed  as  good  as  they  possibly 
could. 

For  his  impressions  on  this 
year’s  Battle,  the  rock’n’roll 
ring-leader  and  organizer  of  the 
event,  PNC  Athletics  and 
Activities  Director  Ryan  Brown 
commented,  “1  thought  it  went 
real  well.  The  bands  were  defi¬ 
nitely  interesting  this  year...  the 
music  was  very  diverse.  There 
was  a  little  something  for 
everyone.” 

“I  was  a  little  disappointed 
with  the  crowd,  because 
there  were  more  people  last 
year,”  continued  Brown, 
“but  a  lot  of  that  has  to  do 
with  the  weather  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  dates  around.” 

Because  of  remodeling  that 
will  take  place  in  the  LSF 
building.  Brown  said  he 
hopes  to  make  next  year’s 
event  bigger,  holding  it  out¬ 
side  or  moving  it  to  a  larger 
venue  in  possibly  Michigan 
City  or  LaPorte. 


PNC  swears  it  hears  A  1,000  Voices  as  the 
band  goes  through  its  paces.  (S.P./Weber) 


First  place  winners  Kitchen  Queen  emote  for 
the  PNC  audience.  (S.P./Young) 
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Monday,  January  6 

Drop/ Add  for  Advance  Registered  Students 
4:30  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Tuesday,  January  7 
Regular  Registration 
2  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 


Monday,  January  13 
Spring  Classes  Begin 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Late  Registration  and  Drop/ Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  (Students  who  register  late 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.)  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Meeting 
Open  to  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  members 
7  p.m.,  LSF  60  Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
asl@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  January  14 

Late  Registration  and  Drop/ Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  (Students  who  register  late 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.)  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Late  Registration  and  Drop/Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  (Students  who  register  late 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.)  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 

groyster@purduenc.edu 


Thursday,  January  16 
Late  Registration  and  Drop/Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  (Students  who  register  late 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.)  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  January  17 

Late  Registration  and  Drop/Add  for  Spring 
Semester.  Open  to  students  with  necessary  per¬ 
mission  -  see  advisor.  (Students  who  register  late 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.)  9  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Monday,  January  20 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
Campus  closed  -  No  classes 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@purduenc.edu 

Spring  Baseball  begins 

Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273,  rwbrown@pur- 
duenc.edu 

Thursday,  January  23 

Fantasy  Globes  or  Keychains.  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m., 
LSF  Cafeteria.  Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 

rwbrown@purduenc.edu 

Friday,  January  24 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  course  record¬ 
ed  on  student's  record.  Contact:  George  Royster, 
ext.  5299,  groyster@purduenc.edu 


Tuesday,  February  4 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation,  "Q"  is  for 
Quarry,  Sue  Grafton.  Reviewer:  Dr.  Pat  Buckler 
4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02.  Contact:  Cynthia 
Roberts,  ext.  5219,  csrobert@purduenc.edu 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Meeting 
Open  to  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  members 
7  p.m.,  LSF  60.  Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
asl@purduenc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wrre 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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The  SPECTATOR  Welcome  Back!  December  27,  2002 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  Purdue  North  Central  for  the  2003  Spring  Semester!  If 
you  are  a  returning  student,  I  hope  that  you  had  a  pleasant  semester  break  and  a  wonderful  holi¬ 
day  season.  If  you  are  new  to  our  campus,  I  am  glad  that  you  will  be  with  us  this  spring.  I  wish 
you  all  the  best  as  you  face  the  academic  challenges  ahead.  You  will  find  the  PNC  faculty  and 
staff  are  dedicated,  caring  professionals  committed  to  serving  our  students. 

The  new  semester  will  bring  with  it  many  exciting  activities.  In  March,  Purdue  President 
Martin  C.  Jischke  will  be  visiting  our  campus.  The  annual  PNC  Honors  Convocation  will  be  held 
on  April  25,  2003.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  the  2003  graduating  class  on  May  13,  the  35th 
Commencement  for  Purdue  North  Central. 

In  addition,  the  campus  community  is  invited  to  attend  the  grand  opening  of  the  new  North 
Central  Veterinary  Emergency  Center  on  May  2. 

More  information  on  these  activities  will  be  circulated  on  campus  and  announced  in  The 
Spectator  as  they  become  available.  I  hope  that  students  will  be  active  participants  in  each  of 
these  events. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  on  Dec.  13  the  Indiana  Commission  for  Higher  Education  approved  two  new  bachelor's  degrees  for 
PNC.  We  now  offer  students  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Technology.  This  now 
brings  the  total  number  of  baccalaureate  degree  offerings  to  11.  The  addition  of  these  two  new  degrees  will  allow  students  to  com¬ 
plete  their  degrees  here  at  PNC  and  will  attract  additional  students  to  these  programs. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we’ve  added  five  degree  programs  to  our  curriculum.  We  are  committed  to  enhancing  our  degree  offerings, 
giving  our  students  a  broad  range  of  relevant,  challenging  programs  that  will  prepare  them  for  fulfilling  careers  in  our  community. 

We  anticipate  an  exciting  future  at  PNC  with  many  changes  and  improvements  forthcoming.  It  is  clear  that  our  campus  needs  a 
student  activities/athletics  facility,  an  auditorium/theatre  complex  and  another  academic  building.  In  light  of  that,  we  have  a  group  of 
faculty  and  staff  members  working  hard  to  draft  a  campus  master  plan  that  will  provide  us  with  the  vision  for  PNC’s  physical  facilities 
-  our  buildings  and  grounds  -  in  the  upcoming  years.  These  campus  improvements  are  made  with  our  students  in  mind.  We  want  to 
ensure  we  provide  cutting-edge  classroom  technology  and  facilities  that  promote  learning. 

The  new  degrees  and  the  campus'  physical  facilities  are  all  goals  in  the  PNC  strategic  plan.  At  the  November  2002  meeting  of 
the  Purdue  University  Board  of  Trustees,  I  presented  information  about  the  progress  that  we  have  made  on  the  PNC  plan.  This  pre¬ 
sentation  is  now  available  on  our  website  at  http://www.purduenc.edu/co/plan/.  I  encourage  you  to  check  this  site  out.  It  details  not 
only  the  November  information,  but  outlines  the  entire  strategic  plan. 

Once  again  this  semester  I  will  have  weekly  open  office  hours  as  my  schedule  permits.  Students  and  staff  alike  are  encouraged 
to  come  in  and  talk  to  me  on  any  topic.  No  appointment  is  necessary.  Hours  are  posted  on  the  door  to  the  Chancellor's  Office  and 
sent  via  email.  Many  great  suggestions  and  ideas  have  come  from  these  meetings,  so  I  encourage  you  to  stop  in  to  see  me  if  there 
is  something  you  would  like  to  discuss. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  for  a  successful  and  productive  semester.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  throughout  the  coming  months. 
Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin 
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Welcome  back  to  Purdue  North  Central  for  the  Spring  2003  semester!  I  hope  that  you  had  a  safe  and  enjoyable  break 
with  friends  and  family.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  prepared  once  again  for  the  enjoyable  quizzes,  tests,  and  long  nights 
studying  that  this  semester  will  provide  you.  All  sarcasm  aside,  I  still  remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  student  and 
sometimes  I  needed  a  break  from  the  everyday  monotony  of  school. 

The  PNC  Student  Activities  Office,  F.A.C.E  Committee,  Student  Government,  and  Chancellor's  Leadership  group 
have  been  working  hard  throughout  the  past  year  to  provide  quality  activities  for  the  students  on  our  campus.  Last 
semester  PNC  played  host  to  the  second  Battle  of  the  Bands,  two  nationally  known  comedians,  Make  Your  Own  Videos, 
and  Purdue  Pride  Week's  Big  Fun  Amusements.  We  also  held  many  other  events  for  clubs  and  organizations.  We  enjoy 
providing  these  activities  for  the  students  on  our  campus  and  are  always  open  for  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  campus 
life  and  activities. 

It  is  important  for  you  to  realize  that  these  activities  are  provided  to  you  for  free.  Many  times  I  have  had  students  ask 
me  if  they  can  participate  in  the  activities.  Yes!  They  are  offered  for  your  fun  and  amusement.  You  also  may  have  a  say  in  what  activities 
are  offered  at  PNC.  The  F.A.C.E  Committee  and  Student  Government  are  looking  for  students  who  want  to  participate  and  represent  our 
university.  Your  input  will  help  set  the  precedence  for  future  activities  and  events.  How  do  you  do  this?  Just  contact  a  member  of  one  of 
the  organizations  or  stop  by  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 

We  try  very  hard  to  insure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  upcoming  activities.  You  can  often  find  colorful  flyers  posted  everywhere  on  cam¬ 
pus.  As  you  pass  through  the  halls  of  LSF,  you  will  see  two  display  cases  located  across  from  the  Dean's  Office.  Be  sure  and  pay  close 
attention  to  what  is  inside.  All  of  the  information  you  need  to  know  is  colorfully  displayed.  Your  student  newspaper,  the  Spectator,  and  its 
staff  will  keep  you  informed  also.  They  work  very  hard  to  provide  news  and  articles  about  PNC  events,  activities,  and  athletics.  You  may 
also  find  information  on  our  campus  website.  The  PNC  Campus  Relations  Office  posts  a  calendar  there  so  that  you  can  stay  informed  of 
upcoming  events. 

This  semester  we  will  once  again  provide  events  and  activities  that  we  believe  you  will  find  fun  and  stress  relieving.  In  January,  we  will 
sponsor  a  "Fantasy  Globes  and  Keychains"  event.  You  can  have  your  individual  or  group  picture  superimposed  on  any  of  your  favorite 
celebrities  or  athletes.  Feel  free  to  take  your  prize  home  at  no  cost  to  you.  Look  for  the  "Comedy  Game  Show"  that  will  take  place  in 
March.  Come  and  watch  as  your  peers,  or  maybe  you,  compete  for  cash  prizes  in  a  crazy  game  show  that  is  loosely  based  on  the  1970's 
Gong  Show.  And  finally  for  all  of  you  racing  fans,  we  will  sponsor  a  NASCAR  Simulator  in  April.  The  car  was  actually  used  by  driver 
Johnny  Benson.  Strap  in  and  race  against  your  favorite,  or  hated,  NASCAR  drivers  at  the  actual  racetracks  where  the  races  are  held! 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  everyone  at  the  events  that  are  being  held  this  semester.  We  believe  that  a  fun  and  active  campus  is  essential  to 
everyone.  I  take  pride  in  my  association  with  this  campus  and  I  want  all  of  you  to  feel  the  same.  Good  luck  in  your  studies  and  when  you 
need  a  break,  look  around.  I  promise  there  is  something  here  for  everyone  to  do! 

Ryan  Brown 

Assistant  Director  of  Student  Athletics/Activities 
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T he  SPECTATOR 


Washington  directs  tr 


by  Asena  Basak 
Zap2it  (KRT  Campus) 

Denzel  Washington  steps  out 
of  the  comfort  zone  for  his  direc¬ 
torial  debut.  Washington  not 
only  chose  a  real-life  story  with 
a  touchy  plot  for  his  first  effort, 
but  also  chose  to  collaborate 
with  a  first  time  screenwriter; 
direct  a  first  time  actor;  and  star 
in  a  supporting  role. 

Inspired  by  real  life  events, 
Washington's  first  film  as  a 
director  is  about  Antwone  Fisher 
(Derek  Luke),  a  sailor  who  gets 
into  trouble  because  of  his 
explosive  attitude.  He  is  ordered 
to  see  a  naval  psychiatrist 
(Denzel  Washington)  for  his 
volatile  temperament.  In  the 
doctor’s  office,  he  comes  to 
terms  with  his  troubled  child¬ 
hood  and  the  abuse  he  went 
through  in  foster  care.  With  the 
help  of  the  psychiatrist  and  his 
girlfriend  (Joy  Bryant),  Fisher 
starts  confronting  his  past  while 
healing  the  present. 

After  25  years  of  acting,  30 
films  and  an  Oscar  ("Training 
Day"),  Washington  doesn't  have 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  taking 
on  the  role  of  a  filmmaker. 

"My  prayer  was  to  take  care  of 
this  young  man's  life.  I  promised 
him  that  I  would,  and  everyday 
in  the  trailer,  I  prayed  to  God, 
'Don't  let  me  screw  this  up.  This 
boy  has  been  through  enough. 
Just  let  me  take  care  of  him.'  I 
don't  care  about  me,  it's  not 


about  me  being  a  director,  it's 
about  the  boy,"  says 
Washington,  disguised  under  a 
Yankees  cap  on  a  sunny 
November  morning  in  Beverly 
Hills. 

The  development  process  for 
the  film  was  a  long  but  a  magi¬ 
cal  one.  Antwone  Fisher  was  a 
security  guard  at  the  Sony  lot  in 


Los  Angeles  while  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  his  story.  In  a  screenwriting 
class  he  was  attending,  Fisher's 
story  caught  the  eye  of  his 
teacher,  Chris  Smith.  Smith 
called  Todd  Black,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  was  a  producer  at  Sony. 

"For  me,  when  I  met  Antwone, 
the  day  he  came  to  my  office,  as 
he  started  to  tell  me  his  story, 
just  the  eye-contact  and  who  he 
was,  came  right  through.  I  liked 
the  story  so  much  and  I  liked 
him  so  much  by  the  end  of  the 
hour,  I  was  crying  and  laughing 


and  I  just  realized  that  he  was 
one  of  the  special  people  in  life 
for  me.  And  it  was  difficult 
because  he  had  never  written  a 
screenplay  before,  and  nobody 
wanted  to  let  a  guy  who  was  in 
the  Navy,  and  then  a  guard  at  the 
studio,  write  a  screenplay,  let 
alone  his  life.  Everybody  said 
'no'  to  him  and  1  didn't,"  says 
Black. 

Black  had  to  fight  to 
get  Fox  Searchlight 
Pictures  to  allow  Fisher 
to  be  the  screenwriter 
on  the  project.  And 
once  Washington  got 
on  board,  things  started 
to  progress  more 
smoothly. 

"It  was  a  slow 
process.  Todd  came  to 
me  with  the  script  in 
'95  and  he  really  want¬ 
ed  to  talk  to  me  about 
playing  the  psychiatrist 
,and  I  had  some  ideas 
about  it.  We  were  talk¬ 
ing  and  somehow  he  said  that  I 
sounded  more  like  the  director 
than  the  actor,  so  it  was  all  in  the 
process  of  development  with 
Antwone  and  myself.  We  would 
sit  in  the  office  and  play  the 
parts  sometimes.  We  talked 
about  ideas,  we  worked  on  it  for 
a  long  time.  Then  I  would  run 
off  and  do  a  movie  and  back  and 
forth,  it  took  quiet  awhile," 
Washington  says. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges 
was  to  find  the  actor  who  would 
portray  Fisher.  Washington  and 


u  e  life  s 

the  producers  wanted  to  go  with 
a  fresh  face,  which  took  them  a 
few  years  to  find.  During  that 
process,  an  aspiring  actor  named 
Derek  Luke  was  working  in  the 
gift  shop  on  the  Sony  lot.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Fisher’s  and  he 
managed  to  get  an  audition  for 
the  part.  One  audition  led  to  sev¬ 
eral  more,  and  eventually  Luke 
landed  the  first  leading  role  of 
his  career. 

"He  was  very  quiet,  very  shy. 
And  I  started  working  with  him, 
and  I  said  'OK,  he’s  got  an  edge 
to  him.'  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  we  brought  him  back; 
three,  four  times,  we  just  weren't 
sure.  The  guy  has  never  acted  in 
a  movie  before.  Well,  I  said, 
'Denzel,  you  have  been  that  guy 
at  some  point.  It  turned  out  all 
right  for  you.'  I  just  believed  in 
him,  and  I  knew  I  could  work 
with  him  where  he  might  be 
lacking,"  Washington  explains. 

For  Luke,  meeting  Washington 
and  actually  getting  the  part  has 
been  a  dream  come  true  after 
pursuing  an  acting  career  for 
seven  years.  Washington  was 
insistent  on  breaking  the  good 
news  to  Luke  himself.  When 
asked  about  how  he  found  out 
that  he  landed  the  role,  Luke 
answers  his  eyes  sparkling. 

"You  mean  when  I  almost 
squeezed  Denzel  to  death?"  he 
responds,  smiling. 

"I  saw  Denzel  walking  and  I 
tried  to  really  play  it  cool, 
because  I  didn't  want  him  to 
notice  that  I  noticed  him.  From 


tory 

where  I  was  standing,  I  could 
see  him  coming,  and  I  played  it 
off  just  talking  to  Antwone,  and 
I  thought  he  would  come  over 
anyway  for  Antwone.  He  was 
coming  right  up  to  me,  he  had 
his  hat  down,  and  he  called  me 
'Antwone'  and  I  started  crying." 

Another  newcomer,  actress  Joy 
Bryant  ("Carmen:  A  Hip 
Hopera"),  who  plays  Fisher’s 
girlfriend  Cheryl,  vibrates  when 
the  subject  of  Washington's 
directing  comes  up. 

"He  is  totally  an  actor's  direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  able  to  work  with 
newcomers,  with  all  of  our  anxi¬ 
eties  and  nervousness.  I  learned 
so  much  from  him,  in  terms  of 
being  prepared  as  an  actress. 
The  theme  of  the  whole  shoot 
was  basically  'Less  is  more. 
Let's  be  very  honest.  Don't  act; 
just  be.  Be  prepared,  and  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  it,  it  is 
just  going  to  come  out  of  you.'  " 
says  a  beaming  Bryant. 

Although  the  entire  experience 
has  been  full  of  challenges  for 
Washington,  he  has  already 
received  the  praise  of  the  film's 
cast. 

"These  heart-felt  movies 
always  touched  the  hardest  guys 
where  I  grew  up  in  the  ghetto. 
Gangsters,  drug  dealers;  every¬ 
body  talked  about  Denzel,  and  I 
always  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
that  in  my  career.  He's  had  that 
kind  of  effect  on  people,"  says 
Luke. 

Distributed  by  Knight 
Ridder/Tribune  Info  Services. 


Kandahar  better  than  Ishtar 


by  Neil  Kubath 
Staff  Writer 

When  someone  thinks  of 
Michigan  City,  they  think  of  the 
outlet  mall,  the  beach,  or  the 
dump.  But  also  found  in  this 
“Poor  man’s  Chicago”  is  the 
Public  Library,  which  houses 
not  only  books,  but  some  of  the 
better  technologically  advanced 
multimedia  equipment.  On  Nov. 
17,  the  citizens  of  Michigan  City 
and  PNC  community  members 
could  see  just  what  it  is  like  out¬ 
side  the  proverbial  walls  of  their 
own  towns. 

In  an  audience  of  more  than 
100,  over  25  intellectuals 
viewed  the  independent  film 
known  only  as  “Kandahar. 
Since  Kandahar  is  the  name  of 
the  city  in  Afghanistan  in  which 
the  story  takes  place,  this  writer 
thinks  the  title  works. 

Nelofar  Pazira,  whose  journey 
the  film  is  based  on,  plays  her¬ 
self  in  the  film  following  a  sim¬ 
ilar,  but  altogether  different  path 
than  her  own.  The  film  is  based 
on  a  true  incident  from  1998. 
Pazira  receives  word  from  a 
friend,  who  is  living  inside 
Kandahar,  that  she  may  commit¬ 
tee  suicide  soon.  Pazira,  being 


the  good  friend  she  is,  decides  to 
venture  to  Kandahar  in  order  to 
save  her  friend’s  life.  Her  good 
intentions,  however,  fall  short  as 
she  soon  finds  out  after  a  treach¬ 
erous  journey  that  her  friend  has 
indeed  killed  herself  already. 

In  an  attempt  to  either  make 
the  film  more  attention  grab¬ 
bing,  or  to  make  it  a  bit  more 
close  to  home  for  Pazira,  the 
film’s  storyline  involves  Pazira 
rescuing  her  sister,  instead  of 
her  friend.  (There  is  still 
research  into  whether  or  not 
Pazira  wrote  to  her  friend 
“L.Y.L.A.S,”  which  would  make 
the  film  equally  hard  for  her  to 
do.)  Obviously  in  real  life  Pazira 
makes  it  back  alive.  In  the  film, 
however,  the  ending  is  left  up  to 
the  viewing  audience. 

Allow  me  to  digress  for  just 
one  moment;  it  is  safe  to  inform 
anyone  bothering  with  this  arti¬ 
cle  thus  far  about  the  ending  of 
the  film  because  the  chances  are 
good  that  the  typical  movie¬ 
going  audiences  are  not  going  to 
see  it.  There  are  no  production 
companies  willing  to  back  the 
film,  due  to  the  recent  sensitivi¬ 
ty  surrounding  the  topic  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  film  concludes  with  the 
audience  wondering  what  will 


happen  to  Pazira  and  her  sister. 
In  fact,  with  the  audience  in  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library, 
there  was  a  collective  “Huh?” 

Of  course,  the  crowd  mostly 
consisted  of  senior  citizens 
whose  first  images  of 


tinue  in  its  vicious  cycle.  The 
audience  agreed,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  complain  about  the 
poor  marketing  of  the  film.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  best  anyone 
could  hope  for,  since  most  of 
these  people  are  used  to  eating 
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was 


rapidly 
approaching, 
and  they  were 


Afghanistan  were  a  purple  coun¬ 
try  and  found  on  a  color-coded 
globe.  The  discussion  after¬ 
ward  led  to  interesting  interpre¬ 
tations  of  why  the  film  ended  in 
the  way  it  did.  Almost  all  the 
possibilities  were  covered,  with 
the  dullest  being  that  “...they 
make  it  back  in  one  piece.”  This 
reviewer  offered  an  adaptation 
of  his  own,  stating  that  the  end¬ 
ing  meant  that  the  horrible  life 
led  by  those  in  Afghanistan 
would  not  stop,  and  would  con- 


getting 
cranky. 

At  any  rate, 
seldom  does 
something  so 
concise  (the 
film  is  only 
80  minutes 
long)  spark 
such  a  fire  in 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
One  woman  remarked  how  she 
was  glad  she  brought  her  son  to 
see  the  film. 

Some  viewers,  much  like 
myself,  noted  the  children  in 
the  film  were  learning  to 
avoid  land  mines  and  women 
were  examined  by  doctors 
through  walls,  believe  that 
their  way  of  life  is  the  best. 
Of  course,  these  remarks 
were  attacked,  leaving  the 
possibility  for  wholesome 


discussion  from  silent  audi¬ 
ence  members  completely  cut 
off. 

“Kandahar”  is  a  film 
you  hate  to  love,  because  its 
content  is  hardly  fictional. 
As  Andrew  Tallackson, 
Entertainment  Editor  of  the 
Michigan  City  News 
Dispatch  and  coordinator  of 
the  film  fest,  said,  “Our 
images  of  Afghanistan  come 
primarily  from  TV  news.” 
Ordinarily,  this  comment 
would  be  given  the 
“Captain  Obvious  Award,” 
but  seeing  this  film  will 
change  a  person’s  mind 
and  make  them  realize 
how  watered  down  our 
vision  of  Afghanistan’s 
world  really  is.  This 
movie  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  anyone  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  branch 
out  and  understand  the 
world  around  themself  a 
little  bit  better.  After  all, 
as  Tallackson  said, 
“(“Kandahar”)  is  not  as 
much  a  movie  is  it  is  an 
experience.”  There  you 
have  it;  enjoy  your  life, 
because  seeing  this  film 
has  made  me  enjoy  mine. 
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PNC  offers  new  Bachelor’s  Degree  programs 


Contributed  by  Campus 
Relations 

The  Indiana  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  has 
approved  two  new  bache¬ 
lor’s  programs  to  be  offered 
at  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  PNC  students  may 
now  pursue  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Industrial 
Technology  and  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in 
Communication. 

These  programs  will  be 
available  to  students 
enrolling  in  spring  semester 
classes  at  PNC.  Classes 
begin  Monday,  Jan.  13  and 


registration  will  be 
Tuesday,  Jan.  7  from  2  to  6 
p.m.  on  campus. 

“We  are  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  these 
new  degrees  to  our  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  James  B. 
Dworkin,  chancellor  of 
Purdue  North  Central.  “We 
now  have  11  bachelor’s 
degree  programs  that  will 
prepare  graduates  to  pursue 
relevant,  challenging 

careers.” 

The  industrial  technology 
program  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  to  work  in 
technical  and/or  managerial 
positions  in  business, 
industry,  and  government. 


Professionals  in  this  field 
work  in  the  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction  planning,  industrial 
ergonomics  and  safety, 
quality  control  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  planning,  materials 
handling,  automated  manu¬ 
facturing  systems,  and 
computer  simulation. 

Students  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  or  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  PNC  associ¬ 
ate  degree  programs  in 
architectural  technology 
(ART),  building  construc¬ 
tion  management  (BCM), 
civil  engineering  technolo¬ 
gy  (CET),  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  technology  (EET), 


and  industrial  engineering 
technology  (IET)  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  transition  to  the 
bachelor’s  degree  program. 

The  communication 
degree  will  provide  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  knowledge  that 
will  allow  graduates  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  broad  range  of  careers 
including  journalism, 

broadcasting,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising,  labor 
relations,  public  affairs, 
personnel  and  sales. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  projects  that 
employment  in  these  fields 
will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
coming  years. 


Communication  majors 
will  also  be  prepared  to 
continue  on  to  a  variety  of 
master’s  degree  programs 
and  law  school. 

PNC  also  offers  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  in  behavioral 
sciences,  biology,  business, 
computer  information  sys¬ 
tems  technology,  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  English, 
liberal  studies,  mechanical 
technology  and  organiza¬ 
tional  leadership  and  super¬ 
vision. 

For  information  on  these 
new  degree  programs  or 
registration  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  spring  semester  call  1- 
800-872-1231,  ext.  5505. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  BUSTED 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  10, 
Professor  Bob  Mellin 
was  out  for  his  usual  jog 
and  was  going  around  the 
pond  area,  just  in  back  of 
the  Campus  Police  and 
Physical  Plant  building. 
When  he  approached  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  came 
to  the  fenced  off  area 
known  as  Shakespeare’s 
Garden,  Mellin  noticed 
something  was  not  right. 
Upon  closer  inspection. 


Mellin  found  that  the 
bust  of  Shakespeare, 
which  graced  the  garden 
grounds,  had  been  decap¬ 
itated  and  the  head  put 
on  backwards.  He  then 
reported  the  damage  to 
the  PNC  Campus  Police. 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler, 
part  of  PNC’s  English 
section,  found  the  inci¬ 
dent  upsetting  and  sense¬ 
less.  About  the  damage, 
she  commented,  “It’s 
really  disturbing  that 
someone  would  vandal¬ 
ize  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  on  campus.” 


Dr.  Buckler  was  part  of 
the  original  group  of  pro¬ 
fessors  who  started  and 


planted  the  garden. 
Professor  Mellin  now 
oversees  the  group  that 


cares  for  the  garden  and 
helps  with  its  upkeep. 

Campus  police  believe 
the  incident 
happened 
sometime 
between 
Friday,  Dec.  6 
and  Tuesday, 
Dec.  10. 

Because  no  one 
has  reported  to 
have  seen  any¬ 
thing,  the  exact 
date  and  time 
of  the  incident  can  only 
be  speculated.  Although 
the  damage  to  the  statue 


and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  found  suggests 
that  Shakespeare  met 
with  foul  play.  Campus 
Police  say  they  are 
unsure  if  the  damage  was 
accidental  or  intentional. 

Anyone  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  incident 
is  asked  to  contact 
Campus  Police  at  785- 
5220  or  at  their  office  in 
the  Physical  Plant  (P- 
101),  or  Prof.  Mellin  at 
785-5215  or  Tech-312. 
All  information  will  be 
treated  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  privacy. 


Learning  Center  beneficial  to  PNC  Students 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

The  Learning  Center  at  Purdue 
North  Central  has  been  helping 
students  since  the  construction 
of  the  Technology  Building 
seven  years  ago.  "There  was  a 
need  for  students  to  come  for 
supplemental  help,"  explained 
Learning  Center  Director 
Barbara  Birchfield. 

The  Learning  Center  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  Tech-157.  The  Center  con¬ 
tains  computers  and  audiovisual 
equipment  to  help  students.  The 
Center  also  provides  a  lending 
library  that  allows  students  to 
check  out  videotapes  and  take 
them  home  for  further  study.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  several 
groups  of  tables  are  arranged  for 
tutoring.  Pre-Technology  and 
the  Bridge  Program  academic 
advisors  also  have  their  offices 
in  the  Learning  Center.  A  copy 
machine  is  available  for  student 
use.  The  walls  of  the  Learning 
Center  are  decorated  with  beau¬ 
tiful,  colorful  artwork  by  PNC 
students,  which  adds  to  the 
friendly  atmosphere. 

The  Learning  Center  provides 


tutors  for  students  in  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Students  can  receive 
help  in  math,  foreign  languages, 
computers,  accounting  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineering.  They  can 
also  receive  advice  on  effective 
study  skills  and  techniques.  All 
subjects  have  videotapes  and 
audio  tapes  for  supplemental 
help.  Tutors  are 
available  for  elec¬ 
trical  engineering, 
math,  computers 
and  accounting. 

Many  students 
choose  to  come  to 
the  Center  to 
study  in  groups  as 
well. 

The  Learning 
Center  offers 
many  other  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  ben¬ 
eficial  for  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Center  administers 
make-up  tests  for  students.  A 
special  review  for  nurses  before 
they  take  state  board  exams  is 
also  available.  The  Center 
offers  special  tests  that  allow 
students  to  test  out  of  courses  in 
chemistry,  math,  computers  and 
foreign  languages.  The 
Learning  Center  is  also  in 


charge  of  the  SAM  placement 
testing  and  has  a  Distance 
Education  Program  that  reaches 
throughout  the  Indiana  college 
area. 

PNC's  Learning  Center  has 
been  very  successful  in  helping 
students  and  allowing  them  to 
reach  their  full  academic  poten¬ 


tial.  The  Center  helped  over  600 
students  in  math  alone  during 
the  Fall  2002  semester.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  fall  semester, 
some  students  who  came  in  for 
tutoring  were  left  standing 
because  all  of  the  tables  were 
full.  The  Center  has  grown  four 
to  five  times  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  Some  students  who  have 


regularly  visited  the  Center  have 
improved  their  grades  from  F's 
to  A's.  "We  feel  that  through 
self  reporting  (the  students) 
couldn't  have  gotten  through  the 
courses,"  Birchfield  comment¬ 
ed.  When  asked  about  her 
favorite  aspect  of  being  the 
Learning  Center  Director, 
Birchfield 
replied,  "The 
people  (because) 
they  make  me 
and  each  other 
have  fun.  They 
make  me  laugh." 
She  especially 
enjoys  seeing 
students  get 
excited  about 
learning  and 
watching  them 
become  more 
successful. 
Learning  Center  tutor  Clinton 
Chinn  explained  that  almost  all 
of  the  students  agree  that  the 
extra  help  has  improved  their 
grades  significantly,  as  well  as 
their  attitudes.  ”1  like  being  able 
to  bring  something  across  to 
someone.  I  like  (the  tutoring) 
and  enjoy  the  atmosphere,"  he 
said.  Celina  Arauz,  another 


tutor,  feels  the  same  way.  "I 
enjoy  the  fulfillment  of  being 
able  to  help  someone  else,"  she 
said. 

Birchfield  and  Chinn  believe 
that  the  friendly  atmosphere  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Center.  The  Center  pro¬ 
vides  a  non-threatening,  safe 
haven  for  students.  They 
explained  that  it  is  very  reassur¬ 
ing  for  struggling  students  to 
know  that  they  are  not  alone 
when  needing  extra  help. 
Sometimes  students  are  also 
able  to  reach  success  by  working 
together  at  the  Center  with  other 
students  who  are  having  the 
same  academic  troubles. 

Learning  Center  hours  are 
from  8  a.m.-  7p.m.  on 

Mondays-Thursdays.  The 
center  is  also  open  on 
Fridays  from  8  a.m.-  4:30 
pm.  Birchfield  said,  "The 
student  workers  encourage 
people  to  come  in  for  help. 
We  try  to  do  the  most  we 
can."  The  Learning  Center  is 
a  very  beneficial  program  on 
the  PNC  campus  that  has 
made  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  students. 


(Left  to  right)  Barbara  Phillips,  Connie  Fidanza,  Barbara 
Birchfield,  Andrea  Odell,  Michelle  Llorens  and  Valerie  Brady. 
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Out  of  bounds:  Title  IX  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  cuts  in  men’s  sports 


The  following  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


(KRT  Campus) 


Soccer  moms  are  as  likely  to 
be  chauffeuring  girls  to  games 
these  days  as  boys.  Little 
League  dads  are  coaching 
daughters  and  sons. 

Few  question  women's  place 
in  the  locker  room  anymore, 
largely  because  of  the  expecta¬ 
tions  created  by  Title  IX,  the 
1972  civil  rights  legislation 
that  required  equal  education 
opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls. 

But  the  allocation  of  scarce 
sports  resources  _  budget, 
equipment,  facilities  _  among 
men's  and  women's  college 
teams  is  another  story. 

There's  a  constant  tug-of- 
war,  with  men  still  gaining 
much  the  bigger  share.  While 
the  number  of  women  athletes 
has  increased  dramatically, 
from  30,000  in  1971  to 
150,000  now,  women  receive 
only  36  percent  of  sports  dol¬ 
lars  and  42  percent  of  scholar¬ 
ships. 

However,  in  recent  years, 
minor  men's  teams,  such  as 
wrestling,  tennis  and  gymnas¬ 
tics  have  fallen  to  budget  cuts, 
and  some  are  blaming  Title  IX. 
Last  January,  the  National 
Wrestling  Coaches 

Association  sued  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  It 
unfairly  labeled  Title  IX  a 
quota  system  that  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  men. 

A  presidential  commission  is 
studying  how  the  law  is 
applied  _  probably  not  a  bad 
idea  after  30  years. 

The  problem  is  that  the  com¬ 
mission,  stacked  with  athletic 
directors  from  large  universi¬ 
ties  that  want  to  preserve  the 
perks  associated  with  their 
big-sports  teams,  seems  more 
interested  in  watering  down 


Title  IX  than  seeing  how  it  is 
best  used  to  promote  opportu¬ 
nities  for  men  and  women. 

The  commission  had  its  third 
meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  last 
week.  Its  report,  which  is 
expected  to  hold  considerable 
weight,  is  due  next  month.  Yet 
the  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
focused  on  new  formulas  to 
determine  participation 
requirements  -  mostly  in  the 
interest  of  sparing  schools  the 
hard  decisions  they  ought  to  be 
making.  Some  commission 
members  have  asked  shock¬ 
ingly  naive  questions  and 
sought  absurd  solutions,  such 
as  elevating  hobbies  to  sports. 

Title  IX  never  suggests  cut¬ 
ting  a  men's  team  to  make  way 
for  women.  It  merely  requires 
equalizing  opportunity.  It's  up 
to  schools  to  decide  how  to  do 
that.  Bad  compliance  deci¬ 
sions  don't  mean  the  law  is 
flawed. 

A  2001  General  Accounting 
Office  study  found  that  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  schools  that  added 
a  women's  team  in  the  1980s 
and  '90s  did  it  without  drop¬ 
ping  a  men's  team.  Of  the  272 
schools  that  discontinued  a 
men's  team,  two-thirds  did  it 
for  a  reason  other  than  Title  IX 
compliance. 

Some  schools  claim  they 
can't  find  money  for  new 
teams,  while  they  house  their 
football  players  in  expensive 
hotels  the  night  before  home 
games  or  hold  preseason  train¬ 
ing  at  resorts.  They're  caught 
up  in  a  preposterous  arms  race 
to  recruit  athletes. 

So  they  cut  the  men's  tennis 
team,  comprising  2  percent  of 
the  budget,  and  blame 
women's  soccer.  That  doesn’t 
add  up  _  for  men  or  women. 
Title  IX  shouldn't  be  the  scape¬ 
goat. 


Student  Views 


Dear  Editor, 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Kimberly  Hayes’ 
comments  in  Student  Opinion  (Nov  20,  2002).  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  students  that  believe  that 
they  have  ‘settled’  by  attending  PNC  have  either 
to  wrong  impression  as  to  what  makes  tor  a 
happy  university  life,  or  are  simply  uniformed. 


C 
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Smoke  'em  if  ya  got  ‘  e  m . . .  no  one’s  looking 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 


Due  to  excessive  amounts  of 
smoke  by  main  entrances  of 
campus  buildings,  many  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  are  urging 
campus  officials  to  place  a 
ban  on  smoking  near  certain 
entrances.  Wait,  what’s  that 
you  say?  There  already  is 
one  in  effect?  There’s  signs 
even?  Well,  yes  I  can  read... 

It’s  hard  for  one  to  tell 
there’s  a  smoking  ban  when 
people  are  still  smoking  like 
chimneys  in  front  of  all  the 
entrances,  oblivious  to  any 
hint  of  the  contrary.  It 
makes  one  wonder  why 
bother  having  a  smoking 
policy  if  no  one  is  going  to 
enforce  it. 

Another  question  would  be 
can  anyone  enforce  it? 
Officially,  this  task  rests  with 
the  school’s  administrators, 
since  they  initiated  the  mea¬ 
sure  along  with  Student 
Government  last  year. 
Campus  police  are  not  expect¬ 
ed  nor  authorized  to  enforce 
this  policy,  which  prohibits 
smoking  at  the  three  main 
entrances  to  the  Swartz,  LSF, 
and  Tech  buildings  off  of  the 
campus  mall  area.  Although 
signs  stating  the  affected  areas 
are  clearly  posted,  most  stu¬ 
dents  simply  ignore  them  and 
light  up  obliviously.  Many 
other  campuses  nationwide 
have  simply  banned  smoking 
on,  in  or  anywhere  around 
campus  buildings,  so  in  this 
light,  PNC’s  policy  doesn’t 
seem  as  harsh.  So  what,  bar¬ 


ring  any  unconstitutional 
actions,  are  school  officials 
left  to  do? 

It  has  been  suggested  to  sim¬ 
ply  endow  the  campus  police 
with  the  power  to  write  cita¬ 
tions  for  fail¬ 
ure  to 
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observe  the  quite 
smoking  policy. 

This  would  seem  like  a  log¬ 
ical  conclusion.  Give  the 
police  the  power  to  write  a  $5 
dollar  ticket  for  anyone  violat¬ 
ing  the  policy  in  the  posted 
areas,  and  then  the  school,  or 
better  yet,  the  students  could 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  money 
generated.  Hell,  we  could 
throw  one  big  year-end  party 
with  the  proceeds  from 
others’  smoking  habits. 
However,  such  an  enforce¬ 
ment  policy  would  heap  extra 
duties  upon  campus  police 
officers  that  they  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  want  or  need.  Such  a 
program  might  tie  officers  up 
worrying  about  who’s  smok¬ 
ing  and  where,  rather  than 
attending  to  more  pressing 
matters  of  concern  around 


campus.  It  is  certainly  possi.|] 
ble  that  such  a  practice  would! 
render  our  capable  police! 
department  less  effective  ig| 
responding  and  keeping  oj 
top  of  other  incidents  and  hap  l 
penings  on  campus  if  they  are] 
too  busy  writing  tickets  and! 
and  acting  as  the  smokin«| 
nazis  of  the  courtyard. 

So  minus  the  possibility  of 
ticketing  students  for  smokinJ 
in  non-smoking  areas,  what! 
other  plausible  steps  mighij 
school  officials  enact  tJ 
enforce  this  new  policy?! 
Perhaps  a  forum  on  the  matte! 
should  be  set  up  so  students, 
student  government  repre-1 
sentatives,  administrator! 
and  faculty  can  discuss  it  a| 
length  and  perhaps  come  tol 
some  sort  of  solution. 

As  a  former  smoker  and 
someone  who  knows  all  abou 
the  often  trying  logistics  ol 
attempting  to  smoke  on  cam! 
pus  grounds,  1  can  appreciate 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  As 
a  non-smoker,  I  don’t  particu  l 
larly  enjoy  breathing  in  the 
excessive  smoke  lingering  by 
the  building  entrances.  Bui  as 
someone  who  once  stood  and 
smoked  by  these  said  door! 
ways,  I  know  what  a  hassle  if 
is  trying  to  stand  out  in  the 
elements  just  to  grab  a  smoke 
The  bottom  line  is  that  ha  vim, 
an  official  campus  stance  on 
smoking  that  is  not  enforced) 
makes  as  much  sense  as! 
smoking  because  you  like 
the  taste  or  that  you  think 
it  enhances  your  image 
Either  way,  such  a  mode  oil 
thinking  leads  one  to  jus! 
plain  idiocy. 


Distributed  by  Knight 
Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Services. 


Belinda  Wheeler 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFO 


Hello  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  and  welcome  back  for  the  Spring  2003  semester.  We 
hope  that  you  had  an  enjoyable  holiday  season  and  a  refreshing  break  from  classes. 
Unfortunately  all  good  things  come  to  an  end,  and  it  is  now  time  to  get  moving  ahead  in  2003 
In  temis  of  the  financial  aid  process  there  are  a  few  things  we  would  like  to  mention  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  everything  in  order. 

First,  to  all  incoming  transfer  students  receiving  state  grants  (Indiana  Higher  Education 
Awards  and  21st  Century  awards)  or  federal  pell  grants  please  make  sure  that  your  state  and 
federal  grant  information  has  been  transferred  from  your  previous  university  to  PNC.  If  you 
still  need  to  do  this  you  may  come  to  the  financial  aid  office  and  we  can  direct  you  on  how  to 
adjust  your  information  accordingly.  Any  delay  in  this  process  will  obviously  cause  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  you  receiving  the  funds  available  to  you  by  the  state  and  the  federal  system. 

Second,  for  incoming  transfer  students  who  applied  for  loans  at  their  previous  school,  you 
must  cancel  all  loans  at  your  former  school  in  order  to  free  up  your  loan  eligibility  here  at 
PNC.  If  you  have  outstanding  loans  at  your  former  school  this  will  delay  the  disbursement  of 
your  loan  funds  here  at  PNC. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  would  again  like  to  remind  everyone  to  begin  the  process  of  filing 
your  2003  -  2004  FAFSA  (Free  Application  for  Student  Aid)  as  soon  as  possible.  For  our  wcl’  ■ 
filers  we  encourage  that  you  apply  for  a  PIN  number  if  you  have  misplaced  your  previous  one 
at  www.pin.ed.gov,  and  after  receiving  your  PIN  number  via  e-mail  completing  the  FAFSA  ai 
www.fafsa.ed.gov.  We  also  advise  web  filers  pick  up  a  FAFSA  pre-filing  worksheet  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  to  guide  you  through  the  filing  process  step  by  step. 

If  there  are  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these  matters  we  really  encourage  you  to  stop 
by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  attain  the  correct  answers,  because  the  difference  between 
doing  things  correctly  versus  incorrectly  will  save  you  plenty  of  future  headaches. 


Good  luck  in  the  spring  2003  semester! 


Bryant  Dabney 
Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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Last  Response: 


December  27,  2002 


What  would  The  Spectator 
staff  like  to  see  happen 
next  semester? 


I  think  we  should 
have  an  adwice  col¬ 
umn  and  maybe  some 
color  photos. 

-  Suzanne  Weber, 


Freshman 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  SEE  IN  THE 
SPECTATOR?  LET  US 
KNOW  BY  CONTACT¬ 
ING  US  AT  SPECTA- 
TOR@PNC.EDU  OR 
BY  CALLING  US  AT 
EXT.  5213  OR  EXT. 
5442.  THANKS. 
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I  would  like  more 

, 

feedback  from  the 
students  on  what  they 
would  like  to  see  in 
the  paper. 


It  would  be  ben- 
eficial  if  we 
could  have  a  big¬ 
ger  staff. 

-  Ruth  Creech, 
Senior 
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Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 


-  Ted  Noonan,  Junior 


We  need  more  stories 
that  would  be  beneficial 
for  the  PNC  community. 

-  Darren  Young,  Junior 
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I  would  like  to  see 
more  involvement 
from  the  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  and  have  people 
read  the  paper. 

-  Honor  Varner, 
Senior 
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The  annual  Portals  contest  for  writers 
and  artists  is  going  on  now  through 
Friday ,  February  7,  2003. 

Winning  works  to  be 
published  and  many  prizes  to 
be  awarded! 

|  For  more  info,  please  contact  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold  or  other 
members  of  the  English  Department,  or  look  around  cam¬ 
pus  for  flyers  with  Portals  rules  and  regulations. 


Only  $5.00??? 

Yes,  for  only  $5.00  you  can  enjoy  discounts  at 
many  fine  establishments. 

Student  Discount  Cards  are  available 
through  members  of  Student 
Government  for  ONLY  $5.00!!! 

Over  15  establishments  participating,  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  or  to  purchase  a  card,  contact  PNC  Student 
Government  members. 


Only  $5.00??? 


PNC  Salutes  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

“I  refuse  to  accept  the  view  that  mankind  is  so  tragically  bound  to  the 
starless  midnight  of  racism  and  war  that  the  bright  daybreak  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  can  never  become  a  reality.”  —  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  acceptance  speech.  Dec.  10,  1964 

Unity  Breakfast 

Diversity:  Living  &  Learning  Together 

Monday,  Jan.  20,  2003  7:30-9  a.m. 

Michigan  City,  Junior  High  School  -  A.K.  Smith  Center 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 

School  leaders  to  discuss  what  our  public  schools  are  doing  to  prepare  children  to  live  in 
a  diverse  society.  LaPorte  County  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Celebration  Committee. 

PNC  Dialogue 

Mighty  Times:  The  Legacy  of  Rosa  Parks 

Monday,  Jan.  20,  2003  2:30-4  p.m. 

Assembly  Hall  (LSF  02)  Free  and  Open  to  the  public. 

A  recently  released  video  from  Teaching  Tolerance,  A  Project  of  the  Southern  Poverty 
Law  Center,  tells  the  story  of  how  Rosa  Parkson  Dec.  1,  1955  sparked  a  revolution  by 
sitting  still  in  defiance  of  the  segregated  public  transportation  system  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Thus,  bringing  alive  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott.  (Appropriate  for  middle 
scholl  grades  and  up.)  Coordinated  by  Professor  Robert  Mellin.  Letters  and  Languages. 

Study  Circles  Information  Session 

Monday,  Jan.  20,  2003  4  p.m.  in  Assembly  Hall  (LSF  02) 

Opportunity  to  learn  about  Study  Circles  and  how  they  can  be  an  instrument  of  community  change. 
Coordinated  by  the  Unity  Council  of  Healthy  Communities  of  LaPorte  County. 

“ Nancy  and  l  invite  you  to  join  us  on  January  20. 2003.  Participating  in  one  or  more  of  these  ex’ents 
is  a  wonderful  way  to  celebrate  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Dither  King,  Jr.” 

Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Dworkin 
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PNC  Student  Studies  Abroad 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

The  beautiful  Eiffel  Tower, 
the  impressive  Big  Ben  clock 
tower  and  the  amazing  London 
Bridge  are  all  favorite  sights  to 
see  in  Europe.  Purdue  North 
Central  student  Celina  Arauz 
spent  three  and  a  half  weeks 
studying  abroad  in  Europe  last 
summer,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  many  of  these  famous 
landmarks.  Arauz,  a  native  of 
Central  America,  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  at  the  tender 
age  of  seven.  This  facilitated 
her  dream  to  keep  exploring 
other  parts  of  the  world.  "I  have 
aspired  to  (study  abroad)  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  international  busi¬ 
ness,"  she  said.  Arauz 
explained  that  her  trip  to  Europe 
allowed  her  to  have  firsthand 
exposure  to  international  busi¬ 
ness. 

Arauz  arrived  in  London  on 
July  5,  2002  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 
During  her  stay,  she  studied 
multiculturalism  at  the  universi¬ 
ty.  "The  trip  gave  me  the 
chance  to  learn  of  different  cul¬ 
tures  firsthand,"  Arauz 
explained. 

While  in  Europe,  she  also  had 
the  chance  to  visit  Dublin, 
Paris,  Amsterdam  and  Brussels. 


university,  and  they  included 
people  from  Native  American 
Indian,  British,  Dutch  and 
French  backgrounds.  In  fact, 
her  most  memorable  experience 
of  the  journey  was  spending 
time  with  a  group  of  new 
friends  from  Bristol,  England. 
"They  experience  what  we 
experience.  It  was  just  every¬ 
day  life  with  a  group  of  differ¬ 
ent  people,"  Arauz  explained. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  time  for 
Arauz  to  travel  again.  She  gave 
two  special  presentations  about 
her  trip  and  her  experiences. 
She  presented  her  adventure  at  a 
student  leadership  conference  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  She 
also  shared  her  experiences  at  a 
professional  conference  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

As  well  as  traveling  abroad, 
Arauz  is  a  conscientious  student 
who  takes  her  academic  and 
extra-curricular  life  at  PNC 
very  seriously.  Arauz,  a  junior, 
lives  in  Hobart  and  is  majoring 
in  Organizational  Leadership 
and  Supervision.  She  is  the 
president  of  PNC's 
Mulitcultural  Society.  This  spe¬ 
cial  campus  organization  began 
in  April,  and  it  was  started  to 
promote  diversity.  She  is  also  a 
representative  of  the 
Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision  Club.  In  addition, 
Arauz  volunteers  her  time  in  the 


"Dublin  was  amazing.  The 
Eiffel  Tower  was  overwhelming 
and  emotional,  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  being  there,"  she  com¬ 
mented.  Arauz  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Buckingham 
Palace,  Penny  Lane  and  the 
Albert  Dock.  She  added  that 
Europe  has  many  of  the  same 
social  problems  as  the  United 
States,  except  that  European 
problems  are  often  more  preva¬ 
lent  because  America  is  more 
structured. 

Arauz  has  many  fond  memo¬ 
ries  of  studying  abroad.  One  of 
her  favorite  recollections  about 
visiting  Europe  was  having  the 
opportunity  to  make  many  won¬ 
derful  friendships.  Arauz  made 
many  new  companions  from 
several  different  nations.  She 
made  most  of  her  friends  at  the 


Learning  Center  by  tutoring  stu¬ 
dents.  Arauz  is  very  involved  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  and 
hopes  that  other  students  will 
become  as  involved  in  campus 
activities  as  possible.  "I 
encourage  anyone  and  everyone 
to  take  part  in  something,"  she 
added. 

Through  her  studies  in 
Europe,  Arauz  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  She 
has  discovered  many  new 
things,  broadened  her  horizons 
and  has  seen  many  famous 
cities  and  sights.  She  has  also 
had  the  chance  to  make  many 
wonderful  friendships  around 
the  globe  that  she  will  remem¬ 
ber  forever.  Arauz  is  someone 
PNC  can  be  proud  of  for  she  is 
a  leader  on  campus  as  well  as 
around  the  world. 


They’re  outta  here 


Kathy  Whiteman 
Staff  Writer 


Dec.  13,  2002  marked  the 
third  annual  reception  for 
August/December  2002  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  Held  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria,  this  social  function 
“was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
several  students  who  asked  if 
some  kind  of  recognition  could 
be  given  to  students  who  gradu¬ 
ate  mid-year,”  Chancellor’s 
Assistant  Debra  Nielsen  stated. 
Subsequently,  each  year  there 
has  continually  been  an  even 
larger  turnout  for  this  event.  In 
fact,  a  few  people  were  still  left 
standing  even  with  300  chairs 
set  up. 

Approximately  200  future 
leaders  that  have  graduated  in 
August  and  December  were  on 
hand.  Although  diplomas  were 
not  given  out  at  this  ceremony 
because  grades  are  not  due  until 
approximately  a  week  later,  this 
reception  was  rightfully  set  up 
to  recognize,  honor,  and  cele¬ 
brate  these  graduates’  great 
achievement. 

“Education  is  an  investment,” 
Chancellor  Dworkin  began. 
“Your  decision  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  throughout  your  life,”  he 
affirmed.  Speaking  next  was 
special  guest  speaker  Mrs. 
Wendy  Levenfeld,  Director  of 
the  Sinai  Sunday  Evening 
Forum,  and  chair  of  the  PNC 
Advisory  Board. 

Addressing  the  gathering, 
Levenfeld  declared  that  she  was 
humbled  being  in  front  of  such 
influential  individuals. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  higher 
education,  she  centered  specifi¬ 
cally  on  “the  power  of  the  word, 
the  power  of  effective  commu¬ 
nication,”  ardently  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  it  “is  arguably  the  most 
powerful  weapon  known  to 
man.” 

“You  now  have  the  concrete 
knowledge”  of  what  it  takes  to 


acquire  a  degree  “and  achieve 
this  goal,”  she  confirmed  to  the 
graduates.  “You  have  succeed¬ 
ed,  you’ve  followed  through.” 

Commencement  marks  both 
an  ending  and  a  beginning  for 
students.  “I  hope  you  will  not 
be  afraid  to  take  risks  to  achieve 
your  dreams,”  Levenfeld 
encouraged. 

Next,  Chancellor  Dworkin 
appropriately  asked  all 
August  and  December  grad¬ 
uates  to  stand  and  receive 
applause.  Focusing  on  the 
future,  he  cautioned  the 
alumni:  “Your  education 

does  not  end  when  you 
receive  your  degree.”  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations  Joseph 
Goepfrich  then  spoke  a  few 
words  concerning  the  gradu¬ 
ation  gift  of  a  Purdue  pocket 
business  card  and  note  pad 
holder  which  graduates  also 
received.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  pad,  he  instructed  them 
to  first  write  down  to  attend 
the  May  commencement  cer¬ 
emony  and  also  to  make  note 
to  become  a  member  of 
PNC’s  alumni  association. 
Afterwards,  all  were  treated 
to  cake  and  refreshments. 

Casually  conferring  with  a 
few  of  the  graduates  at  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reception  proved  most 
interesting  of  all.  David  White 
has  now  attained  his  BLS 
degree  with  a  minor  in 
Education.  Originating  from 
the  state  of  Washington  two 
years  ago.  White  resides  in 
Michigan  City.  He  came  here 
the  first  year  with  the  purpose 
only  to  house  sit  for  a  friend.  In 
the  meantime,  he  inquired  as  to 
any  schools  in  the  area  and  thus 
started  attending  PNC.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  he  happily  chose  to 
stay  and  rent  in  order  to  finish 
his  degree.  When  asked  if  he 
was  going  to  miss  PNC,  he 
replied:  “I  really  am.  At  first  I 
thought,  ‘what  the  heck  am  I 
doing  here?,’  but  then  I  really 
got  to  like  my  classes  and  really 


enjoyed  the  class  discussions. 
So,  yeah,  I  really  am  going  to 
miss  it.” 

While  waiting  in  the  cake 
line,  I  then  chatted  briefly  with 
the  daughter  of  graduate  Carol 
Clemons  who  is  gratefully  final¬ 
ly  receiving  her  degree  in  nurs¬ 
ing  as  an  RN.  Along  with 
eleven  other  siblings,  her 
daughter  emphatically  declared: 
“She’s  the  coolest  mom.”  This 
was  her  mother’s  second  time  at 
college  due  to  taking  a  break  in 
order  to  have  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  Additionally,  another  grad¬ 
uate,  Jennifer  Cook  was  all 
smiles.  Receiving  an  Associate 
degree  in  Nursing,  she  stated: 
“It  was  a  good  experience.  It 
was  tough,  but  it  was  good.” 

Last  but  not  least,  I  spoke 
with  Jeffrey  Domras. 
Recognizing  him  from  the 
bookstore,  I  questioned  him  if 
he  was  going  to  miss  school. 
“Yes  and  no,”  he  grinned.  Jeff 
began  attending  PNC  in  June  of 
2000  and  started  working  in 
the  bookstore  July  of  that 
year.  He  is  now,  thankfully, 
a  recipiant  of  his  Associate  of 
Business  degree.  Next,  he 
plans  on  acquiring  an 
Associate’s  degree  in  Ski 
Area  Management  as  well  as  a 
Bachelor’s  in  Management. 
He  is  primarily  interested  in 
management  and  running  ski 
patrol.  But  first  this  liberat¬ 
ed  graduate  is  heading  off  to 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  for  a  week  of  ski¬ 
ing,  including  free  food  and 
lodging.  Jeffrey  attested  to 
having  “Ski  Bum”  tattooed 
on  his  covered  arm.  Making 
note  of  his  fancy  suit  and  tie, 
he  said  he  “cleans  up  nice 
once  a  year.”  “My  goal  is  to 
get  out  there  and  ski,”  he 
robustly  declared.  Asked  if 
he  had  any  parting  wisdom 
for  those  still  here,  Jeff  com¬ 
mented:  “Stay  at  it.  Keep 
going,  keep  chugging.”  And 
he’s  not  referring  to  beer! 
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HOROSCOPES 


Mystic  Stars 
By  Lasha  Seniuk 

Knight  Ridder/Tribune  News  Service 
(KRT) 

Aries  (March  21-April  20) 

Social  and  romantic  relationships  will 
complete  a  cycle  of  disruption.  Over  the 
next  six  days,  previous  disagreements 
will  evolve  toward  understanding  and 
emotional  comfort.  Spend  extra  time 
with  loved  ones  over  the  coming  few 
days.  Emotional  contact  and  new  discus¬ 
sions  will  increase  confidence  and  pro¬ 
vide  insight.  After  Friday,  career  and 
business  tensions  begin  to  fade.  Ask 
authority  figures  for  new  permissions. 

It's  time  to  resolve  ongoing  conflicts. 

Taurus  (April  21-May  20) 

Early  this  week,  energy  may  be  low.  If 
possible,  get  extra  rest  or  schedule  relax¬ 
ing  activities  with  close  friends.  After 
Wednesday,  physical  vitality  and  emo¬ 
tional  optimism  will  increase.  Watch  for 
news  or  unique  last-minute  invitations. 
Some  Taureans  will  begin  a  six-  to 
seven-day  period  of  renewed  business 
focus  and  social  communications.  Long¬ 
term  friends  and  colleagues  will  soon 
offer  positive  solutions.  Expect  honesty, 
shared  goals  and  trust  to  steadily 
increase. 

Gemini  (May  21-June  21) 

Business  risks  or  financial  specula¬ 
tions  may  require  extra  attention  over 
the  next  few  days.  This  is  an  excellent 
time  to  reflect  on  long-term  goals  and 
workplace  procedures.  Previously  with¬ 
held  ideas  or  suggestions  need  to  be 
publicly  discussed.  Don't  hold  back. 

After  Thursday,  social  relationships  take 
on  an  emotional  or  reflective  tone. 


Enjoy  the  company  of  trusted  friends 
and  lovers  but  quickly  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions.  Loved  ones  will  be  curious, 
expressive  and  open-minded. 

Cancer  (June  22-July  22) 

This  week  will  be  busy  and  emotional¬ 
ly  demanding.  Expect  business  officials 
and  long-term  friends  to  ask  probing 
questions  or  quickly  change  their  plans 
and  decisions.  After  midweek,  find  extra 
time  for  rest  and  relaxation.  Lost  energy 
and  optimism  will  need  to  be  regained. 
Friday  through  Sunday,  quiet  moments 
with  loved  ones  will  be  fulfilling. 

Remain  balanced,  however.  Early  next 
week,  workplace  assignments  may  again 
increase. 

Leo  (July  23-Aug.  22) 

Early  this  week,  carefully  follow 
accepted  workplace  procedures.  After 
Tuesday,  late  arriving  information  may 
cause  colleagues  or  business  partners  to 
lack  direction  or  be  scattered.  Stay  alert 
to  rare  financial  requests  and  watch 
paperwork  for  small  errors.  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  social  or  family  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  comfortable  and  rewarding. 
Rely  on  old  habits  and  patterns  to  estab¬ 
lish  trust  with  loved  ones.  Your  affection 
and  loyalty  are  needed. 

Virgo  (Aug.  23-Sept.  22) 

Social  events  and  workplace  gather¬ 
ings  will  be  disjointed  but  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  over  the  next  few  days.  Expect 
friends  and  colleagues  to  soon  resolve 
past  misunderstandings.  Emotional  ener¬ 
gy  is  strong  at  present.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  to  set  clear  social  boundaries 
and  express  your  goals  and  ideas.  After 
Saturday,  some  Virgos  may  also  find 
that  a  minor  financial  dispute  begins  to 
fade.  Accept  positive  compromise  and 


ask  for  clear  directions.  All  is  well. 

Libra  (Sept.  23-Oct.  23) 

Group  ideas  or  team  efforts  will  pro¬ 
duce  worthwhile  results.  Over  the  next 
six  to  seven  days,  many  Librans  will 
experience  a  subtle  but  important  shift 
of  attitudes  in  all  workplace  relation¬ 
ships.  Past  facts  or  figures  will  soon  be 
meaningless.  Pace  yourself  and  wait  for 
valid  opportunities  for  agreement.  After 
Saturday,  expect  friends  or  loved  ones  to 
also  be  optimistic,  outgoing  and  curious. 
Join  in  and  present  new  ideas;  your  par¬ 
ticipation  will  be  appreciated. 

Scorpio  (Oct.  24-Nov.  21) 

Early  this  week,  a  reflective  mood 
arrives.  Over  the  next  four  days,  many 
Scorpios  will  feel  nostalgic  concerning 
past  relationships  or  forgotten  friend¬ 
ships.  Emotional  wisdom  is  high.  Listen 
to  past  instincts  or  original  impressions 
for  guidance.  After  Friday,  a  quick, 
social  atmosphere  may  captivate  atten¬ 
tion.  Expect  friends,  relatives  and  lovers 
to  change  last-minute  plans  or  offer  sur¬ 
prising  alternatives.  Stay  open  and  enjoy 
the  moment;  a  new  perspective  is 
healthy. 

Sagittarius  (Nov.  22-Dec.  21) 
Workplace  demands  may  be  bothersome 
this  week.  Monday  through  Wednesday, 
expect  last-minute  projects  to  arrive. 
Colleagues  or  work  officials  may 
attempt  to  avoid  key  duties.  Don't  take 
on  responsibilities  that  are  not  due. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  overworked. 

After  Thursday,  key  relationships  may 
suddenly  change  or  expand.  Over  the 
next  six  days,  renewed  romantic  propos¬ 
als,  seductive  comments  or  unexpected 
invitations  will  be  unavoidable.  Remain 
open. 


Capricorn  (Dec.  22-Jan.  20) 

Early  this  week,  an  older  family  mem¬ 
ber  may  be  easily  irritated  or  nostalgic. 
Listen  closely  to  the  emotional  reflec¬ 
tions  of  others  over  the  next  few  days. 
Loved  one  may  need  to  discuss  their 
feelings  or  make  peace  in  a  difficult 
relationship.  No  serious  or  long-lasting 
implications  can  be  expected  here;  so 
not  to  worry.  Do,  however,  offer  a  loved 
one  the  much-appreciated  gift  of  empa¬ 
thy.  Find  extra  time  for  private  or  reflec¬ 
tive  activities. 

Aquarius  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19) 

Shared  romantic  goals  may  require 
active  discussion  early  this  week.  Some 
Aquarians  may  also  experience  an  unex¬ 
pected  physical  attraction  or  a  sudden 
increase  in  flirtation.  Both  are  positive, 
so  not  to  worry.  Loved  ones  and  poten¬ 
tial  mates  will  provide  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  long-term  intentions.  After 
Friday,  a  brief  period  of  scattered  social 
information  may  be  annoying.  Privacy  is 
important.  Avoid  gossip  and  refuse  to  act 
as  emotional  mediator. 

Pisces  (Feb.  20-March  20) 

Over  the  next  four  days,  loved  ones 
may  reveal  subtle  passions.  Expect  gen¬ 
tle  moments  of  reflection  and  renewed 
social  commitments.  Many  Pisceans  will 
experience  increased  stability  in  the 
home  and  a  fresh  insight  into  the  emo¬ 
tional  needs  of  loved  ones.  After 
Thursday,  watch  also  for  last-minute 
expenses  to  cause  anxiety.  Business  or 
career  decisions  may  soon  need  to  be 
accelerated.  Watch  schedules  closely  for 
key  changes. 

For  private  consultation,  please  visit 
www.mysticstars.net. 
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2002  Summer  and  Fall  PNC  Graduates 


Contributed  by 
George  Royster 
PNC  Registrar 

Carolyn  Alexander 
Henrik  Andersen 
LaShaunta  Anderson 
David  Ashcraft 
Elizabeth  Babcock 
Rebecca  Baum 
Megan  Behan 
Dolores  Bennett 
Stephen  Bensing 
Anthony  Bernacchi 
Kelly  Bowen 
Anthony  Bonzak 
Matthew  Bradley 
Jacqueline  Brick 
Bradley  Bumgardner 
Tara  Burger 
John  Butler 
Shenelle  Cargo 
Kathleen  Catania 
Scott  Church 
Christopher  Cipares 
Cassi  Cleary 
Carol  Clemons 
Whitney  Cole 
James  Coleman 
Adam  Coillins 
Christopher  Cook 
Jennifer  Cook 
John  Cooreman 
Anna  Copeland 
Ryan  Crosslin 
Linda  Cunningham 


Andrew  Cuson 
Kristen  Daniels 
Andrew  Darrol 
Lana  Davis 
Jordan  De  Haven 
Amanda  De  Lacey 
Rebecca  Despot 
Robert  Dill 
Kristina  Dillon 
Melissa  Doerr 
Nicklas  Dombkowski 
Jeffrey  Domras 
Nicholas  Downs 
Carol  Dozier 
Heather  Drake 
Michelle  Draschil 
Heather  Dubie 
Andrew  Dudeck 
Adrien  Duhamell 
Jacqueline  Dvorscak 
Joy  Elkins 
Rilee  Evans 
Keith  Farmer 
Melanie  Farney 
Rosella  Fields 
Susie  Finster 
Amy  Finucane 
Sherri  Fisher 
Matthew  Fleck 
Florence  Forbes 
Lendon  Garrelts 
Sarah  Gilbert 
Natalie  Gruenberg 
Billy  Halfacre 
Rebecca  Hall 
Amanda  Hall 


Jamol  Hardin 
Russell  Hardsock 
James  Hardy 
Kimberlee  Harness 
Anthony  Haro 
John  Hart 
Richelle  Hartman 
Megan  Haverstock 
Jason  Heflin 
LaMonica  Henson 
Mary  Hicks 
Amanda  Hise 
Craig  Hopple 
Hillary  Hopple 
Meggan  Horn 
Melissa  Howe 
Shawn  Hudgins 
Sarah  Huff 
Meyaka  Jackson 
Shauna  Jaroszewski 
Eric  Jaso 
Mary  Johnson 
Jessica  Jones 
Mark  Kachlic 
Mark  Kaminski 
Danielle  Karlowski 
Sharon  Kautz 
Tina  Kelley 
Shaun  Kelly 
Michele  Keltz 
Niloufar  Keshavarz 
Sherry  Kirk 
Naomi  Knoerzer 
Eric  Kolasa 
Kristofer  Komenda 
Brian  Konicke 


Kristine  Kosco 
Catherine  Kreitzer 
Charles  Krostag 
Deanna  Krueger 
Carol  Kurmis 
Deborah  Kuznitsky 
Alesia  Lasky 
Thomas  Lasky 
Sarah  Lawrence 
Michael  Lindsay 
Tammy  Lloyd 
Jonathan  Lustick 
Christopher  Magro 
Nathan  Malasto 
Ann  Marcotte 
Jerry  Martin 
Jennifer  Martin 
Fay  Mathews 
Krista  Matthews 
Cathlene  McMillan 
Paulette  Means 
Paul  Melton 
Kristen  Miller 
Matthew  Mitch 
Jennifer  Mitchell 
Lisa  Molengraft 
Nicholas  Morford 
Carly  Morgan 
Brandon  Mowbray 
Cezary  Mroz 
Helen  Nagle 
Roberta  Newlin 
Debbie  Noak-Sekuloski 
Rade  Obradovic 
Catherine  O’Malley 
Douglas  Perry 


Dale  Peterson 
Dinah  Pethes 
Paul  Phillips 
Kyle  Plummer 
Jill  Pollock 
Victoria  Porter 
Cynthia  Post 
Tara  Potts 
Liza  Rainey 
Jeffrey  Rami  on 
Teri  Raven 
Angela  Ray 
Nicole  Reeve 
Timothy  Reinholt 
Jamie  Remmel 
Kari  Rogers 
Julia  Rogers 
Theresa  Romero 
Jami  Romine 
Kylee  Rosenfeld 
Sarah  Sass 
Pamela  Schenck 
Denise  Schlagel 
Heather  Angel  Scott 
Antonio  Serrano 
Erin  Shreves 
Kara  Simmons 
Cynthia  Slaughter 
David  Sluss 
Jamison  Smith 
Larry  Snyder 
Janna  Soliday 
Melissa  Spence 
Kristen  Stafford 
Rebecca  Stalbaum 
Pamela  Strauss 


Devon  Swickard 
Jessica  Tharpe 
Kristi  Thomas 
Amy  Thompson 
John  Timmons 
Kathy  Ton 
Tracy  Trader 
Gregory  Trevillian 
Leslie  Tunis 
Elizabeth  Van  Deraa 
Matthew  Volom 
Janelle  Walsh 
Diane  Warfield 
Brian  Watson 
David  Webb 
Jamie  Weeks 
Robbin  White 
David  White 
Matthew  White 
Shane  Wiesjahn 
Amy  Williams 
Robin  Williams 
Janice  Wilson 
Jill  Wineland 
Harriet  Wisdom 
Kimberly  Wiseman 
Stephanie  Wolfe 
Joshua  Wyant 
Dennis  Yackus 
Melissa  Young 
Patricia  Yuraitis 
Joy  Zigler 

CONGRATULATIONS 
AND  GOOD  LUCK! 


Great  Services,  Great  Service 

Great  Idea  to  Join! 


^Online  Banking 

www.la-parter.com 
*FREE  ATMs 
*FREE  Checking 
with  Check  Card 
*Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

*Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions) 
Open  Wednesdays  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


FACULTY,  STAFF 
AND  STUDENTS 

f  Smart  Money 
says,  “If  you’re 
not  already  a 

ARE  ELIGIBLE 

member,  you’re 

TO  JOIN! 

probably  paying 
too  much  for 

CALL  TODAY! 

your  financial 
services.” 

NCUA 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  *  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12) 
1404  East  Lincoln  Way  *  462-7805  *  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  *  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
After-hours  Loan  Line:  1-877-312-9194 
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PNC  Schedules, 
Notes  and  Scores 

UPCOMING 

GAMES 

BASKETBALL 
January  11 

vs.  Trinity  International  University 
@  Home,  12  p.m. 

January  13 

vs.  Fairhaven  Baptist  College 
@  Home,  7:30  p.m. 
January  15 

@  Cal.  Coll,  of  St.  Joe.,  7  p.m. 
January  18 
vs.  Kendall  College, 

@  Home  5  p.m. 

January  19 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  East, 

@  Home  2  p.m. 

January  22 

@  Trinity  Christian,  7:30  p.m. 
January  25 
vs.  Cardinal  Stritch, 

@  Home  7:30  p.m. 
January  28 

vs.  Concordia  Seminary, 

@  Home  7  p.m. 

January  29 
vs.  Judson  College 
@  Home,  7:30  p.m. 

PANTHER  NOTES 

—  The  new  Panther  Athletic  web 
page  is  up  and  running.  Check  it 
out  at  www.pnc.edu/sa/athletic.html. 
Baseball  and  Softball 

—Anyone  interested  in  playing 
either  sport,  please  contact  Athletic 
Director  Ryan  Brown  at  PNC  ext. 
5273  or  email  at  rwbrown@pnc.edu. 

BASKETBALL  Results 
November  20 
vs.  Moody  Bible  Inst. 

62-57  Loss 
November  22 

vs.  Huntington  College 
110-40  Loss 
November  23 

vs.  Trinity  International 
78-65  Loss 
November  25 
vs.  Fairhaven  Baptist 
62-59  WIN 
December  2 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  Northwest 
83-81  WIN 
December  13 

vs.  Cumberland  University 
106-73  Loss 
December  14 
vs.  Martin  Methodist 
86-64  Loss 


Interview  with  USCAA  Athlete  of  the  Week  Jim  Tunis 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

(This  interview  was  edited  for  content) 

TN:  Would  you  say  that  the  program 
that  Coach  Gordon  is  trying  to  put  in  is 
based  on  teamwork,  or  is  it  driven  by 
athleticism? 

JT:  He  definitely  wants  a  team  game 
out  there. ..There  are  plays  and  times 
we  are  looking  for  individualism,  but 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  really  trying  to 
implement  a  team  game. 

TN:  Would  you  say  it  was  a  lot  differ¬ 
ent  when  Blake  (former  Panther  bas¬ 
ketball  coach)  was  here? 

JT:  Yeah,  coach  Blake  was  kind  of 
“whatever  you  guys  do  is  ok.”  I  had 
several  talks  with  coach  Blake  last  year 
expressing  my  concern  for  the  team 
and  the  way  things  were  going.  He  was 
just  kind  of  like  laid  back  about  it  (say¬ 
ing,)  “well,  this  is  how  it  has  always 
been  and  you  can’t  change  how  these 
guys  play.”  It  was  like  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  team  and  kind  of  just  let 
the  team  run  wild  over  the  floor. 

TN:  Have  you  seen  the  program 

change,  from  Blake  to  Gordon,  or  is  it 
currently  changing? 

JT:  It’s  changing,  yeah.  It’s 

something  that  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  change.  You  know, 
coach  Gordon  is  doing  anything  he 
can.  He  is  doing  everything  that  is 
expected,  and  more,  of  him.  But 
you  know,  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
the  way  the  college  looks  at  the 
program.  I  mean  it’s  kind  of  like, 
they  want  a  program,  but  they  are 
kind  of  tying  our  hands,  you  know, 
with  limited  funds.. .1  do  think  as 
time  goes  on,  that  they  are  going  to 
build  a  program  here,  and  I  really 
do  believe  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  people  won’t  look  at  PNC 
anymore  as  an  easy  win,  it’s  going 
to  be  a  good  program. 

TN:  You  played  in  the  IUN  (Indiana 
University-Northwest)  game,  right? 

JT:  Yeah. 

TN:  Do  you  think  that  victories  over 
local  schools,  like  IUN  and  Purdue  Cal, 
help  the  way  people  look  at  PNC? 

JT:  Yeah,  it  does.  When  people  hear 
us  beating  Ohio  Southern,  well  they 
have  no  idea  about  how  those  guys  play 
or  anything.  So  they  don’t  really  know. 
When  we  play  (against)  people  like 
Purdue  Calumet,  (people)  in  the  area 
know  that  it  is  a  good  program  over 
there.  And  we  come  out  and  play  with 
them  or  we  beat  them,  people  start  real¬ 
izing  that  we  are  starting  to  turn  things 
around  here.  And  you  know  it  always 
feels  good  when  you  beat  guys  that  you 
talk  with  in  the  summer;  you  play  with 
these  guys  in  the  summer  and  stuff.  It’s 
kind  of  like  it  feels  good  having  those 
bragging  rights. 

TN:  With  the  loss  of  Jon  Hills,  you  are 
the  only  inside  presence  the  team  has, 
how  are  you  handling  that? 

JT:  Well,  when  Jon  was  here  we  still 
had  an  offense  where  it  was. ..we  knew 
there  would  be  times  that  one  of  us 
would  be  in  foul  trouble,  need  a  break 
or  anything.  So  there  are  offenses  we 
have  where  we  have  an  all  five-guard 
offense,  it’s  mainly  like  a  guard  orient¬ 
ed  offense.  And  then  there’s  an  offense 


that  is  oriented  to  one  post  player. 
Coach  is  doing  a  real  good  job  of,  you 
know,  putting  in  offenses  and  plays 
with  what  we  got.  I  guess  I  feel  a  little 
bit  more  pressure  now  that  Jon’s  gone, 
to  really  step  it  up  a  lot,  but  I  think  the 
other  guys  in  the  team  are  stepping  up 
real  well.  Even  though  they  are  not 
playing  inside,  they  are  really  picking 
up  the  slack  that  was  left  (when  Hills 
left). 


Jim  Tunis  was  named  the  United 
States  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  National  Player  of  the 
Week  for  the  week  of  Nov.  11.  The 
6-foot-5  junior  center  averaged 
over  23  points  and  seven  rebounds 
in  the  three  games  played  during 
that  week.  Tunis,  the  Panther’s 
team  captain,  leads  the  squad  in 
scoring  and  rebounding. 

TN:  Do  you  think  it  has  become  more 
of  a  perimeter  game? 

JT:  I  would  say  more  of  a  perimeter 
game,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  perimeter 
players  that  like  to  play  in  the  perime¬ 
ter,  you  know  that’s  where  they  would 
prefer  to  play.  Coach  is  really  trying  to, 
he  really  wants  us  to  get  the  ball  in  the 
paint,  even  the  guards. ..then  we  can 
move  the  game  out.  That  really  does 
seem  to  work,  when  we  get  our  game 
going  inside  and  start  stepping  out. 

TN:  How  important  is  conference  play 
to  this  season,  will  it  make  or  break  it? 
JT:  I  think  it  is  real  important.  We 
could  be  7-7  going  into  conference,  and 
people  on  campus  are  saying  that  we 
would  be  lucky  to  win  four  games  this 
year,  and  I  think  we  go  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  show  not  just  the  people  in  the 
(PNC)  community,  we  show  the  con¬ 
ference,  we  are  here  to  play  and  we  are 
serious,  it’s  going  to  start  building  a 
reputation  for  us  as  far  as  being  a  solid 
team.  I  think  that  this  year,  with  us  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  something,  it  is  real  impor¬ 
tant.  We  have  had  a  couple  losses  we 
probably  shouldn’t  have  had,  and  a 
couple  missed  opportunities,  but  I  think 
we  can  salvage  everything  if  we  do 
well  in  conference. 

TN:  With  the  loss  of  Shaun 

Wishnevski,  will  that  hurt  the  team? 
JT:  Oh  yeah.  Shaun  is  really  a  leader 
on  the  team.  He  is  real  vocal  and  he 
came  out  to  this  program  brand  new 
this  year,  and  he  wants  to  win  as  much 
or  more  than  anyone  on  the  team.  And 
he  gets  after  it  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  coachable  kids  on  the  team.  (He) 
and  Matt  Willingham  both  are  just  real 
coachable  and  whatever  coach  tells  him 
to  do,  he’s  doing,  it  doesn’t  matter.  In 
high  school,  Shaun  was  a  point  guard 
and  against  IUN  they  had  him  guarding 
Preston  Thomas,  which  is  their  cen¬ 


ter.. .Shaun  just  accepted  that  responsi¬ 
bility  and  went  out  and  accomplished 
it.  He’s  a  real  good  kid  with  a  great 
attitude. 

TN:  Have  you  been  surprised  by  the 
way  the  team  has  been  performing? 

JT:  I  guess  it  does,  but  I’m  real  posi¬ 
tive  all  the  time,  and  whenever  I  think 
about  things  I  always  think  about  the 
best.  Coming  into  the  season,  I  seri¬ 
ously  was  telling  everybody  on  the 
team  that  we  would  be  great  this  year, 
we  would  finish  on  top  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  we  going  to  win  a  lot  of  the 
games.  I  was  telling  people  we  were 
going  to  win  18,  20  games  this  year, 
and  I  was  serious  about  it.  After  we 
played  the  Purdue  Cal  game  everyone 
saw  that. 

TN:  When  did  the  injury  to  your  foot 
occur? 

JT:  It  first  happened  after  the  Taylor 
game,  we  had  come  back  from  practice, 
I  felt  some  stiffness  in  my  foot,  which  I 
just  thought  it  was  my  foot  being  sore. 
Two  or  three  days  later  I  couldn’t  even 
walk...  I  couldn't  even  put  pressure  on 
it. 

TN:  You  have  given  (your  foot)  a  lot  of 
rest.  Are  you  expecting  it  heal  because 
of  the  rest? 

JT:  Originally,  the  first  doctor  told  me 
a  week  with  no  pressure  on  it  at  all... I 
have  been  walking  on  it  normal;  I  have 
been  practicing  on  it  a  little  bit.  A  big 
thing  is  my  shoes,  I  changed  my  shoes. 
It  feels  a  little  bit  better  after  practices; 
I’m  starting  to  get  up  a  little  better. 

TN:  Would  you  like  to  see  more  PNC 
students,  faculty  and  staff  out  there  at 
the  games?  I  mean  there  is  no  one  in 
the  stands,  what  do  you  think  about 
that? 

JT:  It’s  tough.  Obviously  people  love 
playing  in  front  of  audiences. ..I  never 
played  in  front  of  an  empty  gym  before 
coming  here. ..I  think  a  big  issue  is  not 
being  on  campus,  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know  where  we  play,  or  when  we  play. 
Being  a  commuter  campus,  a  lot  of 
these  people  are  just  coming  here  and 
just  getting  out  (of  here). ..Plus  we  have 
changed  gyms  three  times  in  the  last 
four  years. ..It  would  be  great  if  we 
could  get  fans  out  there,  just  fill  the 
gym  one  time,  it  makes  you  play  hard. 
It  really  gives  you  a  second  wind  and 
motivates  you.  I  would  love  that  more 
than  anything  to  see  the  gym  filled  up 
for  one  of  our  games. 

TN:  You  were  the  USCAA  Player 
of  the  Week,  did  that  make  you  feel 
good? 

JT:  It  does  make  you  feel  good 
any  time  you  are  recognized,  the 
USCAA  is  kind  of  like  new 
league. ..but  it  feels  nice  any  time 
you  are  recognized  by  anyone  like 
that.  I  have  to  say  that  that  does 
motive  me  more.  I  want  the  NAIA 
to  recognize  me,  I  want  to  step  up. 
But  another  thing  is  that  I’m  real 
cautious  as  far  as  not  letting  that 
effect  my  play.  1  don’t  want  to  get 
out  of  my  game,  and  get  away  from 
being  a  team  play... I  can  do  really 
well,  but  if  our  team  is  not  doing 
well,  it  really  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing.  And  to  me,  if  I  had  to  go 
from  scoring  25  points  a  game,  to 
scoring  10  points  a  game,  but  we 
were  winning  games,  that’s  what  I 
want  to  do.  I  just  want  to  win. 
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THE  CLUBHOUSE 


PNC'S  CLUB  INFO  SOURCE 


Who  are  you? 

Any  PNC  club  or  organization  that 
is  interested  in  being  featured  on  the 
Student  Club  Photo  Board  is 
encouraged  to  contact  Karen  Prescott 
in  Campus  Relations. 

Photo  boards  are  available  to  all 
existing  clubs  or  organizations  on 
campus.  They  offer  you  great  visible 
representation  for  your  group,  which 
helps  to  encourage  group 
membership  and  gives  your  group 
campus-wide  recognition. 

The  photo  boards  are  located  in 
the  lower  level  television  lounge 
of  the  LSF  building.  You  can 
email  Prescott  at 

karenp@  purduenc.edu. 


New  club  on  campus 

Contributed  by  Kim  Fields 

Plato's  Cave  is  PNC's  new 
Philosophy  Club.  The  name 


comes  from  “Plato's  Allegory  of 

the  Cave,”  which  anyone  who 
took  Great  Issues  might 
remember.  The  purpose  of  this 
group  is  to  create  a  place  for 
philosophical  discussion, 

anything  from  religion  to  Ancient 
Greek  to  feminist  philosophy, 
and  all  the  places  in  between. 

The  group  was  born  out  of  an 
idea  in  Scriptures  of  the  East,  an 
independent  study  taught  by 
Professor  Deepa  Majumdar.  We 
were  enjoying  the  course 
discussions  so  much,  that  we 
decided  to  meet  and  continue  to 
discuss  philosophy  after  the 
course  ended.  This  led  to  the 
idea  of  opening  the  discussions 
for  the  entire  campus.  After  all, 
we  aren't  the  only  ones  interested 
in  philosophy! 

Our  meetings  will  officially 
start  next  semester,  at  least  twice 
a  week  (one  day  to  accommodate 
the  Mon. -Wed.  students,  and  one 


day  to  accommodate  the  Tues.- 

Thur.  students),  during  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  (for 
daytime  and  night  students). 
Please  email 

platoscave@thelostandfound.net  for 
more  information,  or  watch  for  flyers 
going  up  around  campus. 

OLS  Club 

Contributed  by  Jim  Kyle 

The  OLS  Club  has  three  exciting 
speakers  set  for  the  coming  semester. 

Chancellor  Dworkin  will  speak  on 
Feb.  4.  Scheduled  later  in  the 
semester  are  Sue  Miller,  Human 
Resources  manager  of  PNC  and  Tom 
Batista  of  Worthington  Steel. 

Times  and  dates  will  be  passed 
along  as  arrangements  are  finalized. 

As  soon  as  rooms  and  the 
equipment  become  available,  we  plan 
to  hold  a  “Personal  Portfolio  Video 
Viewing.”  All  interested  students  are 
invited. 


For  more  information  please 
contact  Jim  Kyle  at 
jkyleOO@mail.purduenc.edu. 

Campus  Crusade 
Contributed  by  Keith  Jolink 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  is  a 
community  of  Christian  students 
on  campus  that  gathers  to  help 
students  connect  with  God,  and 
to  connect  with  other  people 
seeking  to  know  Him  better. 

CCC  offers  regular  Bible  study 
discussion  groups,  socials, 
conferences,  and  national  and 
international  projects.  This 
organization  is  open  to  all 
students  on  campus  wanting  to 
discover  more  about  Christianity. 

Campus  Crusade  is  having 
meetings  for  the  Spring  semester 
on  Mondays,  from  12:30  -  1:45  in 
LSF  room  060.  Everyone  is 
invited  to  come  and  see  what's 
going  on. 


The  PNC  Fitness  Center 


PNC  COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS,  COME  SEE 
WHAT  YOU’RE 
MISSING! 

Featuring  many  pieces  of 
cardio-  and  Paramont 
Fitness  weight-  equipment  and  a 
nicely  equipped 
aerobic  room. 

Very  reasonable  rates 
make  this  a  smart 
choice  for  PNC  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

HOW  DO  YOU  FIND  OUT 
MORE? 

Call  PNC  ext.  5273  or  5282  or 
just  stop  the  the  Center,  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  LSF 
building. 

MAKE  THE  PNC  FITNESS 
CENTER  A  PART  OF  YOUR 
NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION! 


PNC  Annual  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 

The  Chancellor’s  Leadership  Group  and  the  PNC 
Student  Government  would  like  to  thank: 

*  The  students,  faculty  and  staff  of  PNC 

*  Snyder  Auto  of  DeMotte 

*  Snyder  Motorsports  of  DeMotte 

*  K-Mart  of  Portage 

*  Wal-Mart  of  Michigan  City 

*  DeMotte  State  Bank  of  DeMotte,  Morocco,  Lowell,  Knox, 
Hebron,  Wheatfield  and  Ceder  Lake 

THANK  YOU  ALL  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT 


PNC  Athletic  Fundraiser 

HELP  OUT  YOUR  SCHOOL! 

The  PNC  Baseball  and  Basketball  teams  have  two 
fundraisers  to  help  pay  for  expenses. 

Two-year  “ESPN  The  Magazine”  subscriptions  can  be 
purchased  for  $ 40.00 ,  a  fraction  of  the  cover  price. 

75  percent  of  the  profits  goes  to  the  PNC  Athletic  Department 
For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order,  contact  Ryan  Brown  at 
PNC  ext.  5273  or  email  rwbrown<S)purd  uenc.edu 
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MLK  Events  promote  diversity 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

To  celebrate  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  PNC  held  a 
special  campus  dialogue  on 
Monday,  Jan.  20  from  2:30-4 
p.m.  in  the  LSF  Assembly  Hall. 

At  this  special  presentation,  a 
45  minute  movie  entitled, 
"Mighty  Times:  The  Legacy  of 
Rosa  Parks,"  was  featured. 
Everyone  knows  that  Rosa 
Parks  was  a  very  brave  African 
American  woman  who  refused 
to  give  up  her  seat  on  a  city  bus 
for  a  white  man.  However,  this 
movie  not  only  discussed  the 
life  of  Rosa  Parks,  but  it  also 
discussed  many  surprising  facts 
as  well. 

For  example,  many  people  do 
not  realize  that  Rosa  Parks 
received  many  death  threats, 
and  her  house  was  even  bombed 
during  the  boycott.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  also  do  not  know  that  the 
bus  boycott  lasted  for  381  days! 
This  certainly  illustrates  the 
great  courage  that  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  Rosa  Parks  and  her 
supporters. 

After  the  movie,  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  session  was 
held,  complete  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  response  panel.  The 
panel  was  moderated  by  Dr. 
Robert  Mellin.  The 

response  panel  included  Dr. 
Fred  Patten,  Dr.  Jane  Rose, 
Kimberly  Hayes,  JoAnn 
Matthews  and  Lillian 
Sherrod-Young. 

During  the  session,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  response  panel 
shared  their  thoughts,  particu¬ 
larly  about  what  Parks  meant  to 
them.  Matthews  said,  "I  think 
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we  tend  to  forget  what  a  strong 
role  she  played.  We  forget  to 
look  back  and  remember  where 
we  came  from  as  African 
Americans." 

Hayes  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  things  have  changed  so 
much  in  just  a  little  over 
years. 

Rose  commented,  "People 
don't  understand  the  events. 
Students  are  not  taught 
things,  and  I  hope  it  will 
change."  Sherrod-  Young 
added,  "People  will  go  with 
the  flow.  We  need  more  to 
happen  with  civil  rights." 

A  couple  of  members 
from  the  audience 
offered  their  opinions 
and  viewpoints  as  well. 
"Often  times,  we  forget 
that  there  is  a  Reverend 
in  front  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  He  received  sup¬ 
port  and  relied  on  God  to 
give  him  strength  to  move 
forward,"  commented  one 
audience  member.  Another 
audience  member  added, 
"We  all  must  be  reminded  of 
this  struggle  in  history.  The 
accomplishments  of  black 
women  are  stunning." 

The  first  PNC  dialogue  took 
place  two  years  ago.  These  dia¬ 
logues  began  in  order  to  reach 
out  to  people  in  the  community. 
Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Officer  Pat  Carlisle  was  one  of 
the  coordinators  of  the  dialogue. 
As  coordinator,  she  enjoys 
working  with  the  community 
and  learning  new  things.  She 
feels  that  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  events  are  very  benefi¬ 
cial  to  PNC  and  to  the  rest  of  the 


community.  "The  greatest  ben¬ 
efit  would  be  the  opportunity  to 
take  time  out  to  reflect  on  rela¬ 
tionships  with  others  across 
racial  ethnic  lines,"  Carlisle 
said. 

Following  the  dialogue,  a 
study  circle  information  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  at  4  p.m.  This 


winter,  three  community 
study  circles  will  be  held 
with  ten  to  fifteen  partici¬ 
pants  each  for  six  weeks. 
Each  study  group  will 
include  individuals  from  all 
ages,  backgrounds  and  occu¬ 
pations.  Sessions  will  be 
held  at  PNC  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
on  Thursdays  beginning  Feb. 
6.  They  will  also  be  held  at 
LaPorte  Hospital  from  7  to  9 
p.m.  on  Tuesdays  starting 
Feb.  11.  In  addition,  they 
will  also  be  conducted  at  the 
Community  Service  Center 
in  Michigan  City  on 
Wednesdays  from  6  to  8  p.m. 
starting  Feb.  19. 

The  study  circles  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  Healthy 
Communities  of  LaPorte 
County,  and  the  theme  this 
year  is  “Racism  and  Race 


Relations.”  During  these 
sessions,  group  members 
discuss  personal  experiences 
regarding  race  relations. 
Then  group  members  work 
together  to  create  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  plan.  The  group 
then  meets  every  six  months 
to  discuss  the  progress  of 
their  community  action 
projects.  The  projects 
can  be  anything  that  the 
group  chooses.  For 
example,  one  year,  a 
study  group  went  to  dif¬ 
ferent  hospitals  to  check 
on  minority  representa¬ 
tions. 

Sandra  Young-Parker, 
director  of  the  Healthy 
Communities  of  LaPorte 
County  the  and  study  cir¬ 
cles  coordinator  thinks  that 
the  study  groups  are  very 
worthwhile.  "My  concep¬ 
tions  of  study  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  diversity.  Potential 
students  engage  in  seeing  how 
other  people  live  in  diverse  cul¬ 
tures,"  she  said.  Arlene  Dunn, 
co-chair  of  the  Unity  Council, 
added,  "I  think  the  open  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  races  gives 
the  opportunity  to  appreciate 
what  it's  like  to  walk  in  the 
shoes  of  another  person,  study 
circles  build  trust  between  peo¬ 
ple." 

PNC  provides  many  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  culturally  diverse 
activities.  These  activities 
allow  students  and  members  of 
the  community  to  make  friends 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

For  more  information  on  how 
to  join  a  study  circle,  contact  Pat 
Carlisle  at  (219)  785-5241  or  e- 
mail  her  at  pcarlisle@pnc.edu. 


PNC  Accounting  Students  Offer  Free  Tax  Service 


Provided  by 
Campus  Relations 

WESTVILLE  -  Students  from 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  tax  and  accounting 
classes  are  again  offering  free 
assistance  to  the  public  in 
preparing  federal  and  state 
income  tax  forms.  This  program 
is  designed  to  assist  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  lower  income 
taxpayers  in  complying  with  fil¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Help  will  be  available  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  on  all 
Saturdays  from  Feb.  1 5  through 
March  29,  except  March  15  and 
22.  The  service  will  be  in  room 


171  of  the  Technology  Building 
on  the  PNC  campus. 

Appointments  are  required  for 
the  first  two  sessions  on  Feb.  15 
and  22.  Appointments  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  remaining  sessions, 
although  walk-ins  are  welcome. 

This  is  the  15th  year  that  PNC 
has  participated  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service’s  Volunteer 
Income  Tax  Assistance  (VITA) 
program,  which  offers  free  fil¬ 
ing  help  to  individuals  and  fam¬ 
ilies  with  gross  incomes  of 
$40,000  or  less. 

Income  must  come  from 
wages,  salaries,  tips,  pensions, 
ordinary  interest,  dividends, 
unemployment  compensation  or 


Social  Security  benefits. 

Donna  Whitten,  coordinator 
the  PNC  program,  said  the  stu¬ 
dent  VITA  volunteers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  with  basic  returns, 
including  the  1040,  1040A, 
1040  EZ,  and  the  Indiana  IT-40. 
Itemized  deductions  can  be 
included  if  other  qualifications 
are  met,  as  can  Earned  Income 
Credit  (EIC)  and  basic  stock 
and  bond  transactions. 

The  volunteer  tax  preparers 
have  completed  12  credit  hours 
in  accounting,  including  at  least 
one  tax  course  at  PNC,  and 
passed  a  rigorous  IRS  examina¬ 
tion  on  tax  rules  and  filing  pro¬ 
cedures. 


The  sessions  will  be  on  an 
appointment  basis  only  for 
the  first  two  sessions.  Walk- 
ins  will  be  accepted  after 
Feb.  22.  However,  those 
without  an  appointment  may 
experience  a  wait.  Taxpayers 
should  bring  all  tax-related 
information  for  2002, 
including  W-2s,  interest 
income  statements,  property 
tax  payment  information, 
and  other  related  documents, 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  2001 
state  and  federal  tax  returns. 
Contact  Cecilia  Kajer  in  the 
business  department  at  1- 
800-872-1231,  ext.  5263  for 
an  appointment. 
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Monday,  Feb.  3  through  Friday,  Feb.  14 
"Open  Your  Hearts  for  Valentine's  Day"  Food 
Drive.  Sponsored  by  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  to 
benefit  area  food  pantries.  Details  -  TBA 
Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230,  asl@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  4 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 

8:30  -10:30  a.m.,  Chancellor's  Office,  137 
Schwarz  Hall .  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation,  "Q"  is  for 
Quarry,  Sue  Grafton.  Reviewer:  Dr.  Pat  Buckler 
4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02.  Contact:  Cynthia 
Roberts,  ext.  5219,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  5 
Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
Open  to  the  Public,  Appointments 
Recommended.  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge 
Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@pnc.edu 

Friday,  February  7 

Last  day  to  add  a  course  (with  necessary  permis¬ 
sion-see  advisor),  change  course  level,  or  change 
pass/not  pass  option.  Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
with  an  automatic  grade  of  "  W"  recorded  on  the 
student's  record,  unless  the  student  is  classified 
as  a  freshman.  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  February  9 

A  Sunday  Morning  in  the  South  and  Black  Souls 
(vignette  and  one-act  play) 

Presented  by  Creativity  Tribute  Building 
Community  of  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
Discussants:  J.  Allen  Johnson,  Executive 
Assistant  to  Chancellor,  Purdue  University 
Calumet  and  Judy  Jacobi,  PNC  Odyssey 
Coordinator.  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public.  2 
p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Co-sponsors:  Michigan  City  Public  Library  and 
PNC,  in  recognition  of  Black  History  Month 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Ttiesday,  February  11 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation,  Serious 
Play:  How  the  World's  Best  Companies 
Simulate  to  Innovate,  Michael  Shrage 
Reviewer:  Dr.  Tom  Brady  III 
4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02 


Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Bake  Sale 
9  a.m.- 1  p.m.,  Tech  Lobby  &  in  front  of  SWRZ 
Vending  Area.  Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
lrizer@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  12 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Bake  Sale 
9  a.m.- 1  p.m.,  Tech  Lobby  &  in  front  of  SWRZ 
Vending  Area.  Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
lrizer@pnc.edu 

Friday,  February  14 
sSs  Valentine's  Day  Gathering 
Noon  - 1  p.m.,  LSF  Dining  Room 
Contact:  Gail  Barker,  ext.  5549, 
gbarker@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  February  16 

Monsoon  Wedding,  Film  Showing;  Rated  R 
Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson,  The  News 
Dispatch.  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An 
Odyssey  2003  Series  Event.  2  p.m.,  Michigan 
City  Public  Library.  Co-sponsors:  Michigan 
City  Public  Library  and  PNC 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Monday,  February  17 
The  Spectator  -  Publication  Deadline 
Contact:  ext.  5213,  spectator@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  18 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation,  Human 
Brain,  Human  Learning  (3rd  edition),  Leslie  A. 
Hart.  Reviewer:  Dr.  Diane  Maletta 
4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02.  Contact:  Cynthia 
Roberts,  ext.  5219,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  19 
Monsoon  Wedding;  Film  Showing;  Rated  R 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An  Odyssey  2003 
Series  Event.  7  p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School; 
Schulze  Hall.  Co-sponsors:  LaPorte  County 
Public  Library  and  PNC.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  25 

Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation,  Another 
Planet:  A  Year  in  the  Life  of  a  Suburban  High 
School,  Elinor  Burkett.  Reviewer:  Prof.  Barb 
Austin.  4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02 
Contact:  Cynthia  Roberts,  ext.  5219, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  he 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
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Help  your  neighbor  -  Give  blood 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

Since  1975,  PNC  has  held 
a  countless  number  of  blood 
drives  for  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Any  qualified  PNC 
student  and  anyone  from  the 
surrounding  communities 
can  donate  blood.  Blood 
donors  must  be  at  least  sev¬ 
enteen  years  old,  weigh  at 
least  110  pounds  and  be  in 
good  health.  Some  addition¬ 
al  medical  restrictions  and 
conditions  may  apply,  and 
the  Nurse  Manager  at  the 
donation  site  will  be  glad  to 
go  over  these  with  each  par¬ 
ticipant  upon  request.  Each 
donor  should  bring  a  list  of 
their  current  medications. 
People  are  eligible  to  give 
blood  every  56  days. 

The  blood  drives  on  the 


PNC  campus  are  typically 
held  every  two  months.  On 
average,  PNC  collects  40  to 
50  pints  of  blood  that  are 
acceptable  for  use.  During 
the  September  1 1  tragedy, 
PNC  collected  a  generous  80 
pints  of  blood!  This  was 
exceptional  considering  that 
a  blood  donation  from  one 
person  can  save  three  lives. 

John  Coggins,  the  Dean  of 
Students,  feels  that  the  PNC 
blood  drives  are  a  worth¬ 
while  project.  "It's  a  commu¬ 
nity  service  and  with  the 
shortages  of  blood,  people 
can  reach  out  to  the  commu¬ 
nity."  Coggins  thinks  that  it 
is  extremely  important  for 
students  and  members  of  the 
surrounding  community  to 
participate  in  these  blood  dri¬ 
ves.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  blood  in 


America.  "To  help  your 
fellow  man  in  anything  is 
important.  If  you  had  a 
family  member  who  need¬ 
ed  blood,  you  would  hope 
that  the  blood  was  there. 
What  you  hope  someone 
would  do  for  you,  you 
should  do  for  them," 
Coggins  said. 

The  next  blood  drive  at 
PNC  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  5  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the 
LSF  lounge.  Participants 
must  bring  some  form  of 
identification.  Walk-ins 
are  welcome,  but  advance 
appointments  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Students  can 
sign  up  at  the  table  out¬ 
side  the  LSF  cafeteria 
from  Jan.  27-Jan.  30,  or 
call  785-5230  to  make  an 
appointment. 


What’s  Your  Fantasy? 


by  Honor  Vamer 
Staff  Writer 

Have  you  ever  wanted  the 
body  of  a  swimsuit  model?  Or 
wanted  to  look  like  a  rock  star? 
Or  have  your  face  put  on  a 
"wanted"  ad?  On  Thursday,  Jan. 
23,  2003,  those  desires  were 
filled  for  some  lucky  students 
and  faculty  members. 

Students  were  able  to  have 
their  faces  super-imposed  onto 
the  body  of  someone  else  and 
then  choose  to  have  that  picture 
put  into  a  key  chain  or  a  snow 
globe.  Kramer  Entertainment, 
Inc.  provided  this  free  service  to 
all  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
members  of  PNC.  It  took  place 
in  the  cafeteria  from  10  a.m. to  4 
p.m. 

Anyone  who  wanted  their  pic¬ 
ture  taken  was  able  to  look 
through  some  notebooks  that 
offered  a  wide  variety  of  char¬ 
acters  to  choose  from.  A  person 
could  choose  to  be  an  angel,  a 
person  of  royalty,  a  dancer,  a 
model,  black  and  white  photos 
with  sexual  innuendo  written 


across  them,  or  be  placed  in 
front  of  some  exotic  locale. 

The  service  was  quite  success¬ 
ful  with  over  130  students,  staff 
and  faculty  members  participat¬ 
ing.  From  the  time  it  began, 
there  was  a  steady  line  of  people 
waiting  to  have  it  done,  and  at  4 
p.m.,  the  photographer  had  to 
turn  people  away. 

Student  Iain  Mcnabb  was 
asked  why  he  chose  to  have  a 
picture  of  himself  as  a 
Chippendale  dancer,  and  it  was 
so  he  could  refer  to  himself  "as 
a  dancer  back  in  the  day,  and 
have  the  picture  to  prove  it." 

Another  take  on  the  pictures 
was  by  Sherry  Behenna  from 
PNC  Printing  Services.  She 
said,  "You  can  choose  the  per¬ 
fect  body  to  put  your  face  on." 

Best  friends  Kari  James  and 
Annette  Myer  wanted  to  have 
their  picture  together  and  to  be 
part  of  the  PNC  community. 
Their  choice  of  photo  was 
Goldie  Hawn  and  Kate  Hudson. 

Athletics  and  Activities 
Director  Ryan  Brown  was  very 
happy  with  the  turn  out  as  well 


as  the  participation  from  the 
faculty  and  staff  members.  He 
wants  students  to  participate  in 
the  events  that  PNC  offers  not 
only  because  they  are  fun,  but 
also  because  the  students  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  Student  Service 
fee.  In  the  instance  with  the 
snow  globes  and  key  chains,  he 
said  that  they  are  something  that 
the  "students  can  be  creative 
and  take  something  back  with 
them." 

Brown  continued  how  he  is 
thrilled  with  the  rise  of  stu¬ 
dent  participation  and  urged 
how  word-of-mouth  is  very 
important  and  has  greatly 
helped  the  student  activities. 
He  also  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  faculty  involve¬ 
ment.  He  understands  how  it 
is  harder  for  PNC  students  to 
be  able  to  come  to  these 
activities  because  we  are  a 
commuter  campus,  but  he 
wants  the  students  to  know 
they  are  fun.  He  has  hopes  to 
be  able  to  do  events  several 
times  a  semester  instead  of 
once  a  month. 


RAD  classes  to  begin 


Provided  by 
Campus  Poiice 

The  Campus  Police 
Department's  trained 
team  of  certified  Rape 
Aggression  Defense 
(RAD)  instructors  will 
present  a  spring  2003 
RAD  class.  March  4th 
from  4:00  p.m.  to  7:00 
p.m.  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  fifth, 
12-hour  RAD  class. 


The  course  presents 
avoidance  techniques 
and  risk  reduction, 
teaches  defensive  tactic 
moves,  and  culminates 
in  simulated  role-play¬ 
ing  to  practice  what 
you've  learned.  Classes 
will  continue  on  March 
6th,  11th  and  13th  at 
the  same  time.  It  is 
required  that  you  attend 
all  four  classes. 

This  is  the  only  RAD 


class  that  will  be  offered 
during  the  Spring  2003 
semester.  Class  size  is 
limited  and  offered  to 
females  only.  Please 
come  to  the  Police 
Department  (located 
next  to  the  pond)  to 
register  and  receive 
your  free  RAD  gift. 

Class  enrollment  will 
be  filled  on  a  "first 
come,  first  served" 
basis. 


Food  For  Thought 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

In  keeping  with  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  promote  diversity  and 
community,  PNC  once  again 
helped  commemorate  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.’s  birthday  by 
taking  part  in  and  helping  spon¬ 
sor  many  events  around  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  on 
Monday,  Jan.  20,  the  day  King’s 
birthday  is  celebrated  nationally. 

One  such  event  was  the  annu¬ 
al  Unity  Breakfast,  which  takes 
place  at  the  A.K.  Smith  Center, 
located  at  the  Michigan  City  Jr. 
High  School.  This  is  the  second 
year  PNC  has  taken  part  in  this 
special  event,  which  creates  a 
public  forum  for  people  to  gath¬ 
er,  pay  tribute  to  and  discuss  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  King’s  work  and 
message. 

Last  year,  the  breakfast  took  on 
a  renewed  sense  of  urgency  and 
relevance  in  light  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  that  took  place  just  four 
short  months  before. 

The  meal  was  prepared  and 
provided  by  the  Michigan  City 
Area  Schools,  and  consisted  of 
egg  casserole,  french  toast, 
bacon,  sausage  and  various 
types  of  homemade  breakfast 
bread. 

For  its  part  in  this  year’s  cele¬ 
bration,  PNC  helped  to  collect 
books  for  a  book  drive  at  the 
breakfast,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  the  Michigan  City  Task 
Force  for  African  American 
Student  Achievement,  the 
Michigan  City  Housing 
Authority  and  the  LaPorte 
County  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee. 

Books  were  collected  for  a 
reading  room  to  be  located  in  a 
renovated  space  at  the  former 
Lakeland  Estates  housing  pro¬ 
ject  in  Michigan  City.  Books  are 


needed  for  kids  in  all  age  groups. 

Last  year,  PNC ’9  contribution 
to  celebration  festivities  was 
sending  about  50  volunteers  to 
help  paint  and  renovate  wall 
decor  at  the  Michigan  City 
Martin  Luther  King  Youth  and 
Community  Center. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  cele¬ 
bration  was  “Diversity:  Living 
and  Learning  Together,”  and 
attending  the  breakfast  were  sev¬ 
eral  area  school  officials,  who 
elaborated  on  this  topic. 
Addressing  the  crowd  of  atten¬ 
dees  was  Kenneth  Blad,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  LaPorte 
Community  Schools;  Jan 
Radford,  director  of  elementary 
education,  curriculum  and 
instruction  for  the  Michigan  City 
Area  Schools;  and  Kim 
Prysbylski,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Gary.  A  letter  was  sent  for 
inclusion  by  Norman  Kleist, 
superintendent  of  the  LaPorte 
County  School  Corporation. 

Each  of  the  administrators 
impressed  upon  the  audience 
that  while  vast  improvements 
have  been  made,  there  is  no  time 
for  area  schools  to  become  com¬ 
placent  in  promoting  diversity. 
All  agreed  that  each  of  their 
schools  could  and  should  be 
challenged  to  do  more  to 
improve  and  advocate  diversity 
in  their  respective  schools  and 
communities. 

“I  hope  our  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  not  just  about  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  but  about  his  lega¬ 
cy  -  especially  about  his  legacy,” 
Kenneth  Blad  said. 

Following  the  presentations 
by  the  guest  speakers  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  forum  where  members 
of  the  community  were  able  to 
make  comments  about  the 
speeches,  or  express  their  own 
thoughts  on  the  topic  of  diversi¬ 
ty  in  the  community. 


Hello  again  from  the  PNC  Financial  Aid  Office.  We  hope  the  spring 
semester  has  gotten  off  to  a  good  start  for  everyone.  While  we  are  hoping 
the  current  semester  is  going  smoothly,  there  is  some  vital  information 
financial  aid  students  will  need  to  ensure  a  happy  2003  -  2004  school 
year. 

First,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  priority-filing  deadline  for  the  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  In  the  past,  the  deadline 
was  a  postmark  date  of  March  I ,  but  now  the  federal  processor  must 
RECEIVE  the  FAFSA  by  March  10.  The  difference  is  that  if  the  student 
had  a  certificate  of  mailing  with  the  date  prior  or  equal  to  March  1.  the 
FAFSA  would  be  considered  on  time.  This  year  there  is  no  certificate  of 
mailing  involved  in  the  process,  the  federal  processor  must  receive  the 
FAFSA  either  via  the  web  at  www.fafsa.ed.gov  or  via  mail  by  March  10 
(NO  EXCEPTIONS).  Please  do  not  allow  this  date  to  pass  without  filing 
your  FAFSA  because  of  the  huge  financial  ramifications  that  could  occur. 

Second,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  would  like  to  announce  that  we  will 
have  open  office  hours  on  Saturdays  during  the  month  of  February.  Each 
Saturday  the  office  will  be  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.  This  will 
allow'  those  who  cannot  stop  in  during  normal  business  hours  the  chance 
to  take  care  of  their  questions  and  concerns. 

Lastly,  on  Sunday,  February  9,  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  ,we  will 
conduct  the  annual  College  Goal  Sunday  program.  This  year  the  program 
will  be  held  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Michigan  City  Marquette  Mall. 
The  purpose  of  College  Goal  Sunday  is  to  allow'  students  and  parents  to 
bring  their  federal  taxes  (1040,  1040A,  1040EZ,  or  telefile)  along  w'ith  the 
Free  Applications  for  Federal  Student  Aid  and  have  the  forms  completed 
with  the  help  of  our  Financial  Aid  Office  staff.  This  is  also  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  care  of  any  final  questions  or  concerns. 

We  wish  you  good  luck  w'ith  the  remainder  of  the  spring  semester,  and 
we  hope  that  this  information  assists  in  a  smooth  transition  to  the  2003  - 
2004  academic  year. 

Bryant  Dabney 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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Missy  Elliott, 
Under 
Construction, 
Violator/Elektra 
Records 

by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

“Supa-dupa  fly”  funk  goddess 
Missy  “Misdemeanor”  Elliott 
begins  her  forth  album.  Under 
Construction ,  with  a  spoken 
manifesto  of  sorts  that  explains 
where  she  is  coming  from  with 
her  latest  audio  concoction.  She 
addresses  her  rant  towards 
“magazine  writers,  radio  cats, 
listeners  and  plain  ‘ol  haters,” 
and  she  talks  about  how  she 
views  her  life  in  a  new  and  deep¬ 
er  light  since  the  death  of 
Aaliyah,  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
2001,  and  the  deaths  of  various 
people  in  the  hip-hop  communi¬ 
ty- 

Elliott  says  that  “under  con¬ 
struction”  refers  to  how  we  are 
all  works  in  progress  and  how 
life  is  too  short  to  waste  it  by  let¬ 
ting  hate  and  doubt  consume  it. 
These  spoken  vignettes  pop  up 
throughout  the  CD,  placed  in- 
between  tracks.  While  many  of 
these  are  entertaining  and/or 


thought  provoking,  they 
are  sometimes  a  hinder- 
ance  rather  than  an 
enhancement  to  the 
over-all  flow  of  the  disc.  It 
might  have  been  better  to  limit 
the  number  of  spoken  breaks  in 
between  songs.  Apart  from  that. 
Under  Construction  floats, 
grooves,  flies,  grinds, 
stings,  titillates  and 
drops  bombs  all  over 
the  listeners’  senses. 

When  Missy  E.  steps 
up  to  the  mic,  all 
other  contenders  bet¬ 
ter  let  her  work  her 
thing  or  get  out  of  the 
way. 

Following  the  initial 
intro,  Elliott  lets  the 
funk  fly  and  comes 
out  of  the  gate  with  all 
her  musical  guns 
blazing  with  the  slam¬ 
ming  “Go  to  the 
Floor,”  an  ode  to 
working  it  on  the 
dance  floor.  Next  up 
is  “Bring  the  Pain,”  a 
duet  with  Method 
Man,  and  Elliott’s  shout  out  to  a 
certain  man  who  rocks  her 
world  and  whose  world  she 
wants  to  rock.  One  of  her  strong 
points  as  an  artist  is  her  ability  to 
mix  dexterous  and  head-turning 
rhymes  that  can  be  playful  and 
humorous  one  second,  cunning 
and  biting  the  next,  and  then 
pour  on  sensual  and  even 
naughty  sexual  bravado  as  thick 
as  honey. 

But  even  when  she  is  laying 


the  sexual  innuendo  on  thick, 
Elliott  does  not  usually  resort  to 
the  sort  of  gratuitous  and  blatant 
sexual  grandstanding  so  many 
of  her  male  peers  resort  to  on 
their  albums.  Even  though  the 
listener  knows  plain  well  what 
she  is  talking  about,  Missy  E.  is 
creative  and  clever  enough  to 


wrap  up  her  message  in  enough 
slang  and  double  entendra  for 
one  to  get  the  point  without 
being  overtly  vulgar.  This  is 
most  evident  on  tracks  like  the 
first  single  “Work  It,”  which 
borrows  an  infectious  looped 
sample  from  the  intro  to 
Blondie’s  classic  hit,  “Heart  of 
Glass,”  and  is  about,  well- 
working  it,  and  “Pussycat,” 
about  which  I’ll  only  say,  she 
ain’t  talking  about  her  cat! 


Missy  E.  also  sets  out  to  dispel 
rumors  and  back-stabbing  per¬ 
petrated  by  trash-talkers  and 
haters  with  “Gossip  Folks,”  fea¬ 
turing  a  duet  with  Ludacris,  and 
shows  her  love  for  old  school 
hip-hop  with  the  reminiscent 
“Back  in  the  Day,”  featuring  an 
appearance  by  Jay-Z,  where  she 
gives  props  and 
respect  to  various 
pioneers  like  Salt  ‘n 
Peppa,  Eric  B.  and 
Rakim,  Run-DMC, 
Heavy  D.,  Slick 
Rick,  and  M.C. 
Lyte.  “We  was 
under  one  groove, 
y’all,”  declares 
Elliott.  “Go  back  in 
the  day,”  she  contin¬ 
ues,  “British 

Knights  and  gold 
chains/Do  the 
“Prep”  and 

“Cabbage 
Patch”/And  were 
yer  laces  all 
fat?/Back  in  the 
day...  Hip-hop  has 
changed.” 

Under  Construction  ends  on  a 
sad,  but  touching  note  with  “Can 
You  Hear  Me?,”  a  duet  between 
Missy  E.  and  the  surviving 
members  of  TLC,  Chili  and  T- 
Boz.  Unquestionably,  this  track 
is  a  celebration  of  the  lives  of 
both  Aaliyah  and  TLC’s  Lisa 
“Left-Eye”  Lopes,  and  a  lament 
of  their  respective  untimely 
passings.  The  beginning  of  this 
track  is  heart-breaking,  as  a 
message  to  Elliott  plays  from 


her  answering  machine  about 
where  to  send  flowers  for 
Aaliyah’s  funeral  service. 

Other  notable  tracks  include 
the  straight-up  soul  of  “Nothing 
Out  There  For  Me,”  “Slide” 
“Play  That  Beat,”  and  “Ain’t 
That  Funny.”  And  in  case  one 
couldn’t  already  tell,  guest 
appearances  abound  on  Under 
Construction,  a  testament  to  the 
talent  of  Missy  Elliott  and  the 
respect  she  commands  from  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  hip-hop  and  R’n’B 
communities.  Hooking  it  up 
with  Elliott  on  various  tracks  are 
Wu  Tang  Clan’s  Method  Man 
(“Bring  the  Pain”),  Ludacris 
(“Gossip  Folks”),  Jay-Z  (“Back 
in  the  Day”),  Ms.  Jade  (“Funky 
Fresh  Dressed”),  Beyonce 
Knowles  (“Nothing  Out  There 
For  Me”),  and  TLC’s  Chili  and 
T-Boz  (“Can  You  Hear  Me?”). 

With  Under  Construction, 
Missy  Elliott  proves  that  her 
sweet,  sassy  and  tough-as- 
leather  sounds  have  real  staying 
power,  while  showcasing 
Elliott’s  knack  for  writing  inno¬ 
vative  and  solid  grooves  that 
display  all  aspects  of  her  person¬ 
ality.  One  gets  the  impression 
listening  to  Under  Construction 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  real 
person  and  not  some  manufac¬ 
tured,  inflated  alter-ego.  With 
Missy  E.,  what  you  see  is  what 
you  get.  And  while  she  consid¬ 
ers  her  own  self  as  still  “under 
construction,”  Missy  Elliott’s 
place  among  her  peers  and  con¬ 
temporaries  has  certainly  been 
cemented  with  this  latest  CD. 


U2,  The  Best  Of 
1990-2000 , 
Interscope/Island 
Records 

by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

U2  The  Best  of  1990-2000 
was  released  in  late  2002  at  the 
end  of  the  critically  acclaimed 
“Elevation  Tour.”  This  second 
greatest  hits  album  is  a  double 
CD  with  16  tracks  on  disc  one, 
14  tracks  of  B-sides  on  disc  two, 
and  a  DVD  of  footage  from  the 
past  10  years. 

It  was  an  interesting  decade  for 
the  band,  which  began  with  the 
struggle  to  create  an  album  that 
was  more  experimental  than  any 
previous  album.  Achtung  Baby 
was  a  labor  of  love  for  U2,  and  a 
gamble;  the  gamble  paid  off 
with  a  hugely  successful  album 
and  tour.  During  the  “Zoo  TV 
Tour,”  the  band  made  another 
album,  Zooropa,  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  left  over  from  Achtung 
Baby,  which  also  saw  several 
hits. 

The  bands  next  effort  was  in 
1997  with  Pop,  an  artistic  and 
critically  disappointing  album. 
The  “Popmart  Tour”  actually 
lost  money  in  some  cities, 
because  of  the  huge  cost  of  the 
stadium  extravaganza  and  lack 
of  public  interest.  When  the 


band  was  slated  to  release  their 
new  album  in  2000,  they  had 
many  fans  wondering  what  the 
result  would  be.  A  sigh  of  relief 
was  breathed  when  All  That  You 
Can’t  Leave  Behind  was 
released  on  Halloween  2000. 

The  first  single,  and  only  song 
included  here,  “Beautiful  Day” 
was  an  instant  hit.  The  song 
won  two  Grammy ’s  in  early 
2001,  and  the  rest  of  the  album 
was  nominated  for  eight 
grammys  the  following 
year.  The  “Elevation  Tour” 
was  a  huge  success  with  the 
band  playing  four  nights  in 
Chicago  in  May  2001. 

The  Best  of...  CD  has  16 
tracks  that  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  bands  work 
from  the  last  decade.  Most 
greatest  hits  albums  have 
all  the  top  20  hits  from  the 
albums  released  by  an 
artist,  but  U2  has  picked 
some  songs  that  were  nei¬ 
ther  hits,  nor  released  as 
singles  for  their  Best  of ... 

CD.  Track  6  is  a  song 
released  in  1995  with  U2,  Brian 
Eno,  and  Luciano  Pavarotti 
called  “Miss  Sarejevo.”  The 
song  was  released  on  an  album 
entitled  Passengers,  which  is 
what  the  band  called  themselves 
when  they  played  with  their  pro¬ 
ducer  Brian  Eno.  Not  only  was 
it  not  released  as  a  single,  but  it 
was  never  a  hit. 

Track  9  is  a  song  from  Pop, 
called  “Gone”  which  was  also 


never  released  as  a  single. 
Although  the  band  made  a  new 
mix  for  The  Best  of...  album,  it 
is  still  not  a  greatest  hits  song.  If 
the  band  felt  that  they  needed 
more  songs  from  the  Pop  album 
they  should  have  included 
“Please,”  which  was  released  as 
a  single  from  the  album. 

With  track  1 1  the  band  was  a 
little  presumptuous  when  they 
included  a  new  song  that  was 


not  a  hit  (yet).  “The  Hands  that 
Built  America”  is  from  the 
soundtrack  for  the  movie 
“Gangs  of  New  York.”  The 
band  was  correct  in  including 
the  song,  which  has  been  on  reg¬ 
ular  rotation  on  the  radio  and 
just  won  a  Golden  Globe. 

The  last  track  on  the  album  is 
“The  First  Time,”  from 
Zooropa,  which  was  never 
released  as  a  single,  but  songs 


from  the  album  that  were  hits 
were  not  included  on  the  CD. 
Songs  like  “Babyface,”  and 
“Lemon,”  from  Zooropa  were 
released  as  singles  and  were 
hits,  yet  they  were  not  included 
on  The  Best  of...  CD. 

Achtung  Baby  also  spawned 
hits  that  were  not  included  on 
The  Best  of...  album;  “Who’s 
Gonna  Ride  Your  Wild  Horses,” 
and  “The  Fly”  were  both  top  10 
singles  for  the  band. 
“Until  the  End  of  the 
World”  did  not  chart  as 
high,  but  was  included  on 
The  Best  of...  CD. 

Not  only  do  the  choices 
for  songs  on  the  album 
not  make  sense  as  far  as 
what  was  released  during 
the  previous  decade,  but 
the  songs  are  not  in 
chronological  order. 
“The  Fly”  was  the  first 
single  released  from 
Achtung  Baby,  but 
“Even  Better  Than  the 
Real  Thing”  is  the  first 
track  on  the  CD,  and 
“Beautiful  Day”  was  the  last  sin¬ 
gle  between  1990-2000,  but  it  is 
track  three.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
band  did  not  feel  obligated  to 
only  release  songs  that  were  hits 
from  the  previous  albums,  but 
instead  chose  songs  that  they 
wanted  to  include  for  their  own 
reasons,  and  in  their  own  order. 

The  B-sides  to  the  album  are 
obviously  just  that;  the  B-sides 
from  the  singles  in  the  past 


decade.  Seven  of  the  B-sides  are 
just  remixes  of  the  singles  that 
they  accompanied,  but  the  other 
seven  were  previously  unre¬ 
leased  songs,  usually  left  over 
from  the  recording  sessions. 
“Summer  Rain”  was  also 
released  on  an  album  called  7  in 
2002.  The  only  B-side  that 
should  have  been  included  that 
was  not  is  “Slow  Dancing,”  a 
song  written  by  Bono  for  Willie 
Nelson,  which  was  the  B-side 
for  “Stay  (faraway  so  close).” 
For  hard-core  U2  fans  that 
bought  The  Best  of...  at  its 
release,  there  was  also  a  DVD 
that  came  with  it.  The  DVD  is 
not  very  long,  but  has  footage  of 
the  band  on  various  tours  in  the 
decade. 

It  was  a  wild  ride  at  times  for 
the  band  between  1990-2000, 
but  through  the  highs  and  lows, 
great  music  was  made.  This  is  a 
band  that  can  explore  sides  of 
themselves  in  their  music, 
experiment  with  new  sounds, 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side 
to  discover  their  roots.  U2  start¬ 
ed  the  decade  with  a  hugely  suc¬ 
cessful  album  that  took  them  on 
a  2  1/2  year  tour  with  an  album 
in  the  middle,  then  onto  a  disap¬ 
pointing  album  and  tour.  Finally 
their  journey  led  them  back  to 
the  stripped  down  sound  that 
made  them  the  world’s  best  rock 
band.  Not  many  bands,  or 
friendships,  can  survive  that 
kind  of  rollercoaster  ride,  but  U2 
does  it  with  style. 
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Odyssey  films  explore  serious  and  lighter  themes 


by  Kathy  Whiteman 
Staff  Writer 

Grab  the  popcorn.  Coke, 
and  candy  bar,  and  grab  a 
chance  to  not  only  experience 
some  excellent  cinema,  but 
also  some  informative  and 
thought-provoking  discus¬ 
sion  as  well.  PNC’s  Odyssey 
2003  Cultural  Arts  Program, 
in  coordination  with  the 
Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  will  present  two  fas¬ 
cinating  film  events  in 
February.  The  first,  as  part  of 
Black  History  Month,  is  “A 
Sunday  Morning  in  the 
South”  and  “Black  Souls,” 
and  will  be  presented  on  Feb. 
9.  The  second,  “Monsoon 
Wedding,”  will  be  shown  on 
Feb.  16. 

Both  presentations  will  take 
place  at  the  Michigan  City 
Public  Library  at  2  p..m.  on 
the  specified  days.  Each 
showing  is  free  of  charge  and 
open  to  the  public. 

“The  dramatic  vignette,  ‘A 
Sunday  Morning  in  the 
South,’  by  Georgia  Douglas 


Johnson,  written  in  1925  and 
the  one-act  play,  ‘Black 
Souls,’  by  Annie  Nathan 
Meyer,  written  in  1932, 
address  a  range  of  historical 
issues,  such  as  lynching  and 
the  education  of 
blacks  in  the  segre¬ 
gated  South,”  PNC 
Media  and 

Communication 
Services  Director 
Carol  Connelly 
reports. 

These  challenging, 
thought-provoking 
performances  cen¬ 
tering  on  diversity 
issues  are  part  of 
Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  Creativity 
Tribute  Building 
Community  series. 
Encouraging  active  discus¬ 
sion,  “following  the  dramas, 
Arlene  Dunn  and  Becky 
Williams  of  The  Race 
Relations  Council  of 
Northwest  Indiana;  Judy 
Jacobi,  coordinator  of  the 
PNC  Odyssey  Arts  and 
Cultural  Programs  and  J. 


Allen  Johnson,  program 
organizer  and  director,  will 
facilitate  a  brief  dialogue.  A 
light  refreshment  reception 
with  the  cast  will  conclude 
the  event,”  Connelly  states. 


Odvssev  2003 

Up  next: 

2/9  -  “A  Sunday  Morning  in  the 

South”  and  “Black  Souls”  2  p.m 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  public. 

2/16  -  “Monsoon  Wedding”  2  p.m. 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  public. 
2/19  -  “Monsoon  Wedding”  7  p.m. 
LaPorte  H.S.,  Schulze  Hall. 
Free  &  Open  to  the  public. 


It  should  prove  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  afternoon. 

The  next  film  event, 
“Monsoon  Wedding,”  rated 
R,  directed  by  Mira  Nair,  is 
an  engaging  comedy/drama 
set  in  New  Delhi.  The  father 
of  the  bride,  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  is  a  middle-class  man  in 


India  who  doesn’t  possess  the 
needed  funds,  yet  is  striving 
to  give  his  daughter  the  most 
expensive  wedding  possible. 
As  relatives  and  in-laws 
arrive  from  all  over  the 
world,  this 
impish  young 
woman  is  hav¬ 
ing  second 
thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  her 
prearranged 
marriage. 

Winner  of  the 
Venice  Film 
Festival’s 
Golden  Lion 
award,  this 
motion  picture 
is  also  about 
the  common 
craziness  of 
families,  the  chaos  of  wed¬ 
dings,  and  the  varied  charac¬ 
teristics  and  qualities  of  love 
and  relationships. 

Entertainment  Editor  Andrew 
Tallackson  of  The  News- 
Dispatch  attests,  “It  is  really 
about  families  and  has  uni¬ 
versal  meaning.  It  has  a  sim¬ 


ilar  plot  and  flavor  to  that  of 
“My  Big  Fat  Greek 
Wedding.” 

Tallackson,  Judi  Jacobi  and 
the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  have  been  trying  for 
the  last  three  years  to  present 
movies  centering  on  ethnic 
and  topical  issues  with  uni¬ 
versal  meaning. 

Their  hope  and  aim  is  for 
people  to  truly  enjoy  these 
artistic,  cross-cultural 
presentations.  “PNC 
works  with  the  Michigan 
City  Public  Library,  who 
deserves  most  of  the  cred¬ 
it,”  he  stated. 

Tallackson  will  provide  a 
brief  commentary  follow¬ 
ing  this  second  presenta¬ 
tion.  PNC’s  Odyssey 
Cultural  Arts  Program 
covers  all  forms  of  art  and 
theater  is  just  one  aspect 
of  it.  The  primary  goal, 
he  affirms,  is  to  “provide 
the  opportunity  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  see  movies  that 
they  wouldn’t  regularly 
get  to  see,  but  would  like 
to  see,  and  should  see.” 
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BOOKS  AND  COFFEE  2003 

PRESENTED  BY  PURDUE  UNIV.  NORTH  CENTRAL 


DISCUSSIONS  BEGIN  AT  4:30  P.M.  IN  THE  LIBRARY-STUDENT-FACULTY  BLDG. 

ASSEMBLY  HALL,  ROOM  02 

FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


Tuesday,  Feb.  4 

“Q”  is  for  Quarry 

by  Sue  Grafton 

Reviewer:  Dr.  Pat  Buckler 
Associate  Professor  of  English 


Tuesday,  Feb.  11 

Serious  Play:  How  the 
World’s  Best 
Companies  Simulate 
to  Innovate 
by  Michael  Shrage 

Reviewer:  Dr.  Tom  Brady 
Associate  Professor  of  IET 


Tuesday,  Feb.  18 

Human  Brain,  Human 
Learning  ( 3rd  Edition ) 

by  Lisa  A.  Hart 

Reviewer:  Diane  Maletta 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

Another  Planet:  A  Year  in 

Wednesday,  March  5 

the  Life  of  a  Suburban 

The  Bondwoman’s 

High  School 

Narrative 

by  Elinor  Burkett 

by  Hannah  Crafts 

Reviewer:  Professor  Barb  Austin 

Reviewer:  Dr.  Jane  Rose  ! 

Academic  Advisor,  Humanities 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

January  31,  2003 


Mystic  Stars 
by  Lasha  Seniuk 
Knight  Ridder/Trib. 
(KRT  Campus) 


Horoscopes 


Saturday,  discuss  long-term  career 
and  family  plans  with  loved  ones. 


The  SPECTATOR 


Aries  (March  21-April  20) 

Outdated  records,  lost  receipts  or 
mistaken  facts  may  cause  delays. 
Work  officials  will  not  react  well  to 
last-minute  change.  Don't  push  for 
quick  answers  or  revised  instruc¬ 
tions.  After  Tuesday,  an  attitude  of 
lighthearted  humor  and  team  interest 
arrives.  Postponed  invitations  or 
canceled  group  events  will  move  for¬ 
ward.  Join  in  and  express  your  social 
or  romantic  needs. 

Taurus  (April  21-May  20) 

Over  the  next  few  days,  romantic 
insecurities  will  fade.  Watch  for 
longstanding  questions  of  loyalty  or 
social  motivation  to  soon  be 
resolved.  Ask  for  direct  answers  and 
expect  potential  romantic  partners  to 
clearly  discuss  their  feelings.  After 
midweek,  a  friend  or  relative  may 
announce  unexpected  social  plans. 
New  relationships  or  unusual  trian¬ 
gles  may  be  at  issue. 

Gemini  (May  21-June  21) 
Financial  or  business  announce¬ 
ments  will  work  in  your  favor.  Late 
Tuesday,  watch  for  rare  employment 
changes  or  new  team  assignments. 
Some  Geminis,  especially  those  born 
in  late  May,  will  also  encounter  an 
unusual  division  of  workplace 
duties.  If  so,  expect  a  job  offer  or 
promotion  to  soon  follow.  After 


Respond  quickly  to  fresh  ideas  and 
first  impressions.  Your  instincts  are 
accurate. 

Cancer  (June  22-July  22) 
Romantic  invitations  are  complicat¬ 
ed  this  week.  Late  Tuesday  watch  for 
loved  ones  to  create  unusual  tensions 
between  friends.  Key  issues  may 
involve  divisions  of  time,  social 
promises  or  past  romantic  histories. 
Don't  be  drawn  into  an  emotional 
competition.  Over  the  next  four 
days,  loved  ones  may  feel  unneces¬ 
sarily  isolated  or  resentful. 

Leo  (July  23-Aug.  22) 

Work  officials  will  offer  unreliable 
instructions  or  quick  outbursts  on 
the  work  scene.  This  is  not  a  good 
time  to  push  for  final  answers  or 
business  decisions.  Remain  patient 
and  watch  for  small  gains.  Early 
Wednesday,  private  invitations  are 
rewarding.  Expect  the  attitudes  of 
friends  or  relatives  to  increase  your 
faith  in  intimacy  and  past  romantic 
decisions. 

Virgo  (Aug.  23-Sept.  22) 
Romantic  intentions,  subtle  hints  of 
seduction  and  unspoken  social  ques¬ 
tions  may  soon  require  clear  state¬ 
ments.  Over  the  next  four  days, 
watch  for  friends  and  lovers  to  be 
moody,  doubtful  or  highly  focused 
on  fast  change.  Complex  relation¬ 
ships  will  require  strong  affirma¬ 
tions  of  motive  and  long-term  inten¬ 
tion.  Don't  shy  away  from  difficult 


social  dynamics.  Late  Saturday, 
dreams  and  sudden  flashes  of  insight 
are  accented.  Family  relations  and 
home  planning  are  key  issues. 

Libra  (Sept.  23-Oct.  23) 

Early  this  week,  loved  ones  may  be 
critical  of  new  friendships  or  social 
triangles.  Over  the  next  few  days, 
expect  close  friends  and  relatives  to 
no  longer  withhold  their  opinions  or 
observations.  Although  intense,  hon¬ 
est  expression  is  healthy.  Allow 
loved  ones  the  time  needed  for  emo¬ 
tional  release. 

Scorpio  (Oct.  24-Nov.  21)  Daily 
business  routines  may  dramatically 
change  this  week.  Late  Tuesday, 
watch  for  key  officials  and  co-work¬ 
ers  to  offer  conflicting  instructions 
or  poorly  defined  duties.  Stay  bal¬ 
anced  and  watch  for  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Revised  rules  are  necessary  for 
workplace  growth  or  valid  career 
planning.  After  midweek,  romantic 
invitations  are  complex. 

Sagittarius  (Nov.  22-Dec.  21) 
Loved  ones  may  challenge  social  or 
family  plans.  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  past  disputes  involving  own¬ 
ership  or  group  promises  may  return. 
Some  Sagittarians  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  their  intentions,  val¬ 
ues  or  decisions.  Go  slow  and  expect 
fast  breakthroughs.  Someone  close 
may  be  experiencing  a  dramatic  con¬ 
flict  with  past  emotions.  Refuse  to 
linger  on  old  or  forgotten  details. 

Capricorn  (Dec.  22-Jan.  20) 
Yesterday's  romantic  doubts  will 


soon  fade.  Over  the  next  few  days, 
expect  loved  ones  to  compete  for 
your  attention  or  actively  move  rela¬ 
tionships  forward.  Someone  close 
may  decide  that  a  recent  phase  of 
romantic  caution  was  unnecessary. 
Watch  for  revised  social  motives  and 
quickly  changing  attitudes.  Early 
Friday,  a  relative  may  expect  special 
consideration. 

Aquarius  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19) 

Past  debts  or  financial  records  may 
trigger  detailed  discussions 
between  loved  ones.  Study  newly 
revealed  business  or  money  infor¬ 
mation  for  broken  promises  or 
revised  alliances.  Some  Aquarians 
may  discover  that  a  long-term 
friend  has  withheld  important 
work  or  money  information. 
Remain  determined  to  the  clarity 
of  interpersonal  politics  or  com¬ 
peting  workplace  agendas. 

Pisces  (Feb.  20-March  20) 

This  week,  friends  and  close  work 
mates  boost  your  self-esteem.  Over 
the  next  few  days,  social  silence  or 
workplace  isolation  will  no  longer 
influence  key  decisions.  Expect 
ongoing  support  and  new  sensitivi¬ 
ty  from  colleagues.  After  mid¬ 
week,  career  relations  move  for¬ 
ward.  Respond  quickly  to  mean¬ 
ingful  reversals  from  authority  fig¬ 
ures.  Early  Friday,  social  plans 
may  change  without  warning.  New 
locations,  times  or  dates  bring 
confusion.  Stay  focused  on  last- 
minute  adjustments. 


Great  Services,  Great  Service 

Great  Idea  to  Join! 


•  *»  in 


♦Online  Banking 

wwwJa-porter.com 
♦FREE  ATMs 
♦FREE  Checking 
with  Check  Card 
♦Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

♦Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions) 
Open  Wednesdays  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


FACULTY,  STAFF 

Smart  Money 
says,  “If  you’re 

AND  STUDENTS 

not  already  a 

ARE  ELIGIBLE 

member,  you’re 

TO  JOIN! 

probably  paying 
too  much  for 

CALL  TODAY! 

your  financial 
services.” 

NCUA 

.»  I*.  .  % 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  *  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12) 
1404  East  Lincoln  Way  *  462-7805  *  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  *  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
After-hours  Loan  Line:  1-877-312-9194 
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PNC  Schedules , 
Notes  and  Scores 

GAMES 

BASKETBALL 
February  1 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  NW 
(a  Home,  4  p.m. 
February  5 

@  Trinity  International,  7  p.m. 
February  S 

vs.  Cal.  Coll,  of  St.  Joseph 
@  Home,  1  p.m. 
February  10 

@  Moody  Bible  Inst.,  7:30  p.m. 
February  12 

<S>  Kendall  College,  7:30  p.m. 
February  15 

vs.  Trinity  Christian  College 
@  Home,  1  p.m. 
February  19 

@  Cardinal  Stritch,  7:30  p.m. 
February  22 

@  Judson  College,  7:30  p.m. 
PANTHER  NOTES 

—  The  new  Panther  Athletic  web 
page  is  up  and  running.  Check  it 

out  at  www.pnc.edu/sa/athletic.html. 
All  PNC  sport  a 
--Interested  in  playing  any  sport  at 
PNC?  Please  contact  Athletic 
Director  Ryan  Brown  at  PNC  ext. 
5273  or  email  at  rwbrown@pnc.edu. 

BASKETBALL  Results 


Mid-season  is  marred  with  inconsistency 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Assistant  Editor 

The  PNC  Panther  basketball  squad 
has  hit  a  rut  in  the  season,  losing  eight 
games  in  a  row,  and  11  of  their  last  12. 
Inconsistency  has  been  the  Panther’s 
basketball  moniker  the  last  month  and  a 
half. 

With  the  departures  of  Justin 
Kassanits  and  transfer  point  guard  Mike 
Speranza,  the  season  long  roster 
“merry-go-round”  has  not  ceased  to 
exist. 

Kassanits  apparently  quit  the  team 
because  of  academic-related  reasons, 
while  Speranza  was  let  go  because  of 
an  “administrative  decision.”  Panther 
basketball  coach  Grayling  Gordon  calls 
the  departure  of  Kassanits  a  “major 
loss.” 

“Losing  Justin  was  kind  of  like  a 
(football)  team  losing  a  quarterback. 
He  knew  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do 
out  there  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  being  a 
talented  player,”  Gordon  praised  the 
former  freshman  shooting/point  guard. 

Compound  the  consistent  flux  of  the 
roster  with  the  team’s  losing  skid,  and 
you  have  all  of  the  ingredients  for  a 
frustrated  team. 

“They’re  frustrated,  and  of  course, 
disappointed.  But  there  is  a  reason  you 
go  through  any  kind  of  losing  streak, 
and  you’ve  got  to  be  consistent,  and 
you’ve  got  to  be  positively  consistent,” 
stated  Gordon  on  the  Panther’s  recent 
12  game  streak. 

While  the  team  is  painstakingly  tip¬ 
toeing  through  the  beginnings  of  the 
conference  schedule,  the  Panthers  have 
received  a  few  reinforcements  with  the 
arrivals  of  Gary  Roosevelt’s  Orlando 
Ross  and  Merrillville’s  Charles  Wade. 

Ross  has  already  inserted  himself  as 
the  team’s  new  starting  point  guard.  He 
possesses  all  of  the  skills  to  be  the  per¬ 
fect  court  general  in  Gordon’s  system, 


but  as  Gordon  says,  he  still  has  “a  lot  of 
growing  to  do.” 

Wade  has  moved  himself  into  a  key 
role  coming  off  of  the  bench. 

Both  Ross  and  Wade  are  true  basket¬ 
ball  players  have  the  will  and  the  drive 
it  will  take  to  help  turn  the  PNC  pro¬ 
gram  around.  They  were  both  slated  to 
put  on  Panther  uniforms  next  season, 
but  the  losses  of  Kassanits  and 
Speranza  dictated  their  premature 
entrances  on  the  PNC  team. 

The  Panthers  are  still  the  worst  team 
in  the  tumover-to-assist  margin  in  the 
CCAC,  and  also  shoot  at  a  CCAC-low 
.383  from  the  field.  Gordon  said  that  in 
the  last  game  against  Trinity  Christian, 
the  Panthers  missed  at  least  six  lay-ups. 

During  the  last  twelve  games,  the 
Panthers  have  scored  an  average  of  63.4 
points  per  game,  while  giving  up  82.5 
per  contest.  The  19.1  scoring  differen¬ 
tial  is  also  a  league  low. 

The  maturation  of  junior  forward/cen¬ 
ter  Jim  Tunis  and  junior  guard  Dan 
Kelley  has  helped  keep  spirits  up,  and 
they  have  molded  themselves  into  team 
leaders. 

Tunis  looks  to  be  an  easy  choice  as 
All-CCAC,  as  he  leads  the  conference 
in  scoring  and  is  fourth  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  rebounding. 

But  it  is  Kelley  that  has  really  turned 
a  comer  and  has  started  to  play  more  as 
a  team  player  and  leader.  Still  the 
Panthers  seem  to  need  a  little  bit  more. 

In  order  for  the  team  to  turn  around 
it’s  play,  the  inconsistency  on  the  roster 
and  on  the  court  must  be  corrected  and 
strengthened.  Now  that  Ross  and  Wade 
have  helped  solidify  the  rotation,  the 
Panthers  must  start  making  their  shots 
and  handle  the  ball  with  great  care,  or 
else  the  streak  of  eight  will  keep  on 
rolling  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Panthers  do  have  the  talent  and 
leaders  with  Tunis  and  Kelley.  They 
also  have  a  hardworker  with  Matt 


Willingham. 

If  the  Panthers  can  pull  together  and 
play  with  consistency,  correct  their 
sloppy  mistakes  and  handle  the  ball  bet¬ 
ter,  they  may  already  have  the  perfect 
remedy  to  their  recent  woes  -  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise. 

While  teams  like  Cardinal  Stritch  may 
come  into  the  Scholl  Center  and  stomp 
on  the  Panthers,  there  still  is  always  that 
possibility  when  a  highly  ranked  oppo¬ 
nent  takes  PNC  too  lightly,  and  subse¬ 
quently  ends  up  having  a  long  bus  ride 
home. 

The  Panther's 
record  (as  of  1/25): 
3-15 

TEAM  STATISTICS 

Scoring  Off.  -  61.9  ppg 
Scoring  Def.  -  79.4  ppg 
Free  Throw  %  -  .706 
Field  Goal  %  -  .383 
Field  Goal  %  Def.  -  .504 
3-Pt  Field  Goal  %  -  .347 
Rebounds  -  27.5  rpg 
Assists  -  8.44  apg 
Steals  -  6.56  spg 
Turnover  Margin  -  -1.67 

PNC  CCAC  RANKINGS 

INDIVIDUAL 
Jim  Ttinis  -  20.9  ppg 
(1st  in  the  CCAC) 

Jim  Tunis  -  7  rpg 
(4th  in  CCAC) 

Jim  Tunis  -  .464 fg% 

(9th  in  CCAC) 

Dan  Kelley  -  .838  JtP/c 
(1st  in  CCAC) 

Dan  Kelley  -  .380  3pt% 

(8th  in  CCAC) 


Panther  Baseball  2003  Schedule 


December  28 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  Southeast 
66-76  Loss 

January  11 

vs.  Trinity  International  University 
58-65  Loss 

January  IS 

@  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph 
66-81  Loss 

January  18 
vs.  Kendall  College 
62-94  Loss 

January  19 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  East 
66-79  Loss 

January  22 
@  Trinity  Christian 
51-71  Loss 

January  25 
vs.  Cardinal  Stritch 


^  All  home  games  are  played  at  Hicks  Field  on 

I  the  southwest  corner  of  the  PNC  campus. 

■  Home  games  in  bold. 

■  (DH)  denotes  doubleheader 


I  FEBRUARY 

■  22  -  @  Univ.  of  Southern  Indiana  -  2p.m. 

1  23  -  @  Univ.  of  Southern  Indiana  -  1 1  a.m. 

I  MARCH 

1  -  @  Franklin  College  (DH)  -  12  noon 
I  2  -  @  Franklin  College  (DH)  -  12  noon 
j  4  -  St.  Francis  University  (IN)  -  3  p.m. 

■  8  -  Trinity  Christian  Coll.  (DH)  -  12  noon 

■  1 1  -  @  Goshen  College  (DH)  -  1 2  noon 

|  16  -  @  Union  College  (KY)  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

■  17  -  @  Cumberland  Coll.(DH)  -  1  p.m. 

19  -  @  Oleny  Central  Coll.  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

I  20  -  @  Vincennes  University  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

I  21  -  @  Vincennes  University  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

-  24  -  @  Olivet  Nazarene  University  -  3  p.m. 

I  27  -  @  University  of  St.  Francis  (IL)  -  3  p.m. 
|  31  -  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech  -  3  p.m. 

I 


APRIL 

2  -  University  of  St.  Francis  (IL)  -  3  p.m. 

3  -  St.  Xavier  University  -  3  p.m. 

5  -  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph  -  2  p.m. 

6  -  Goshen  College  -  3  p.m. 

9  -  @  Robert  Morris  Univ.  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

1 1  -  @  Trinity  International  Univ.  -  1  p.m. 

12  -  @  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech  -  12  noon 

15  -  Olivet  Nazarene  -  3  p.m. 

16  -  Cardinal  Stritch  Univ.  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 
19  -  Judson  College  (DH)  - 12  noon 

22  -  @  Calumet  Coll,  of  St.  Joseph  -  3  p.m. 

25  -  @  St.  Xavier  University  -  3  p.m. 

26  -  Trinity  Int.  Univ.  (DH)  -  1  p.m. 

MAY 

1-3  -  CCAC  Tournament  -  TBA 
7-10  -  NAIA  Regional  VI- VII  -  TBA 
15-17  -  NAIA  Super  Regional  -  TBA 
23-30  -  NAIA  World  Series  -  TBA 

Lady  Panther's  Softball  Schedule 
to  appear  in  the  next  edition  of 
The  Spectator 
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THE  CLUBHOUSE 


OLS  Club 

Contributed  by  Jim  Kyle 

OLS  Club  meetings  during  the 
2003  Spring  semester  will  be 
held  in  Tech  112  on  Tuesdays 
from  4  p.m.  -  5  p.m.  All  OLS 
members  and  non-OLS  mem¬ 
bers  are  welcome  to  attend. 

On  Feb.  4  at  4  p.m.. 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin  will 
be  our  guest  speaker.  Many 
more  guest  speakers  are  sched¬ 
uled  throughout  the  semester,  so 
watch  this  column  for  more 
updates. 

Along  with  all  regular  OLS 
meetings,  the  guest  speakers 
will  appear  in  Tech  112,  and 


open  to  all  PNC  students  and 
faculty. 

PNC  Cheerleading 
Contributed  by  Jean-Ann 
Morton 

ATTENTION!!  All  PNC  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  staff  and  commu¬ 
nity  members  that  plan  on 
attending  future  Panther  basket¬ 
ball  home  games,  be  sure  to  stop 
by  the  concession  stands  for 
your  PNC  Panther  megaphones. 

The  megaphones,  along  with 
mini  basketballs,  will  also  be 
featured  as  giveaways  at  upcom¬ 
ing  home  games. 

Support  your  school  and  show 


Michigan  City.  Concessions 
and  giveaways  sponsored  by  the 
PNC  Cheerleaders. 

Need  help  with  your  CPT  or 
EET  class? 

Contributed  by  Barbara  Phillips 

A  tutor  is  available  in  the 
Learning  Center,  Tech  157,  to 
help  you  with  your  CPT  or  EET 
class  on  the  following  days: 

CPT  Tutoring 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  & 
Thursday  -  1  to  5  p.m. 

EET  Tutoring 

Tues.  &  Thurs.  -  1  to  5  p.m. 


Do  you  want  to  travel  with 
the  Panther  Basketball  team 
to  Chicago? 

If  this  sounds  like  fun  to  you, 
be  one  of  the  first  25  PNC  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  or  staff  to  sign  up. 

This  great  chance  to  see 
Chicago  and  support  the 
Panthers  as  they  take  on  two 
tough  opponents  on  the  road. 

The  road  trips  to  see  the 
Panthers  play  in  hostile  territo¬ 
ry,  are  to  Moody  Bible  Institute 
on  Feb.  10,  and  to  Judson 
College  Feb.  22  in  Elgin,  Ill. 

For  more  information,  or  to 
sign  up  for  the  trip,  please  con¬ 
tact  Athletic  Director  Ryan 
Brown  at  PNC  ext.  5273. 


The  PNC  Fitness  Center 


PNC  COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS ,  COME  SEE 
WHAT  YOU'RE 
MISSING! 


Golden  Quill’s  second  meeting 

will  take  place  on  Tue.  Feb.  11  from 
7:00-9:00  PM  in  Tech  355 

The  Golden  Quill  is  PNC  Writers’  Group 

EVERYONE  IS  WELCOME! 

All  those  interested  in  sharing  writing  or  hearing 

others  read  are  welcome 


Featuring  many  pieces  of 
cardio-  and  Paramont 
Fitness  weight  eguipment , 
plus  a  nicely  eguipped 
aerobic  room. 

Very  reasonable  rates 
make  this  a  smart  choice 
for  PNC  students,  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff. 

HOW  DO  YOU  FIND  OUT 
MORE? 

Call  PNC  ext .  5273 

or  5282  or  just 
stop  by  the 
Center,  located  In 
the  basement  of 
the  LSF  building . 


For  more  information,  contact  Beth  Rudnick,  SWRZ  209. 


Only  $5.00??! 

Yes,  for  only  $5.00  you  can  get  discounts  at  many  fine  establishments. 

Student  Discount  Cards  are  available 
through  members  of  Student  Government 

for  ONLY  $5.00!! 

Over  15  establishments  participating,  for  more  information,  or  to 
purchase  a  card,  contact  PNC  Student  Government  members. 

Only  $5.00?? 

A  special  presentation  by  Dr.  Peter  DeBenedittis  will  be  offered 
on  Thursday,  February  6,  from  11  a.rrh  to  1  p.m.  in  the  LSF 

Lounge  (across  from  the  Dean  of  Students  Office).  The  event  is  open 
to  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  the  community.  There  is  no 
charge  for  admission.  This  media  literacy  presentation  is  custom 
tailored  for  students.  Topics  of  focus  will  include: 

*  Social  acceptance  issues 
*  Prevention  for  tobacco,  alcohol,  drugs,  violence, 
eating  disorders 

^Critical  thinking  about  nutrition,  compulsion,  consumer  debt, 

the  news,  and  democracy 

*Self-esteem  about  body  image,  risky  behaviors,  and 
premature  sexuality 


for 
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Professor  nominated 
national  award 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  acting 
chair  of  PNC’s  Department  of 
Communications,  was  recently 
nominated  for  the  Thomas 
Ehrlich  Faculty  Award  for 
Service  Learning.  He  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  award  by  the  PNC 
administration. 

This  national  award,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Campus  Compact 
Organization,  honors  one  facul¬ 
ty  member  each  year  for  their 
encouragement  of  student 
involvement  in  community  ser¬ 
vice,  while  helping  maintain  a 
scholastic  environment  that  pro¬ 
motes  learning. 

Smithson,  a  longtime  member 
of  the  LaPorte  County  Youth 
Service  Bureau,  is  being  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  nomination  for  his 
work  with  students  enrolled  in 
his  Study  of 
Interpersonal 
Communications  class.  Through 
the  class,  Smithson  encourages 
students  to  take  part  in  the 


School  Buddies  program,  in 
which  students  mentor  school 
children  of  various  ages,  while 
applying  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  such  as  relation¬ 
ship  initiation,  active  listening, 
and  self-esteem 
development. 

About  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Smithson 
said,  “I  worked 
out  a  project  with 
Stephanie 
Fleischman,  who 
is  the  project 
coordinator  for 
the  School 
Buddies  pro¬ 
gram.  She  makes 
sure  all  of  the 
PNC  students  who  participate 
meet  certain  qualifications.  And 
the  she  connects  them  with  a 
child  that’s  been  identified  as 
being  in  need  of  a  mentor.” 

Smithson  is  also  currently 
developing  a  service  learning 
program  for  his  Business  and 
Professional  Communication 
class,  along  with  Herb  Higgin, 
who  is  the  afterschool  ambas¬ 


sador  for  the  Safe  Harbor  after¬ 
school  program  in  Michigan 
City. 

This  program  will  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  act  as  communication 
trainers  and  will  teach  elemen¬ 
tary  school  stu¬ 
dents  valuable 
interpersonal 
communication 
skills.  Smithson 
was  recently 
awarded  a  $2,591 
grant  to  help 
launch  the  Safe 
Harbor  program. 
Smithson  said  the 
grant  will  help 
pay  for  teaching 
materials  and  for 
gas  mileage  for  students  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program. 

While  being  nominated  for  the 
award  is  a  thrill,  Smithson  said 
his  real  reward  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  such  programs  is  the 
overly  positive  feedback  he 
receives  from  students. 

Jan  Lanning,  a  student  from 
Smithson’s  fall  2000  class,  said 
about  the  School  Buddies  pro¬ 


gram,  “I  used  to  think  commu¬ 
nity  service  was  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  financially  stable  people 
who  did  not  have  to  spend  their 
time  in  a  struggle  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  had  too  much  time  on 
their  hands.  I  was  wrong. 
Changing  the  world  does  not 
start  with  grand  ideas  or  and 
large  monetary  contributions, 
but  with  ordinary  people  shar¬ 
ing  one  hour  a  week.” 

On  being  nominated  for  the 
award,  Smithson  was  notably 
humbled  by  the  honor.  “I  feel 
very  honored,”  said  Smithson, 
“but  the  fact  is  there  is  a  variety 
of  people  on  this  campus  doing 
some  tremendous  work,  and  1 
think  any  one  of  them  could 
very  easily  be  picked  as  a  nom¬ 
inee  from  our  campus.” 

“Service  learning  is  something 
I  strongly  believe  in,”  continued 
Smithson,  “and  the  nomination 
is  really  just  a  platform  to  send 
out  a  message  to  others  in  the 
community  that  we  (PNC)  real¬ 
ly  are  trying  to  connect.” 

Congratulations  to  Dr. 
Smithson  on  his  nomination! 
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PNC  numbers  breaking 


by  Kathy  Whiteman 
Staff  Writer 

Having  trouble  getting  a 
parking  space?  Do  classes 
seem  a  little  fuller,  wouldn’t 
you  agree?  Well,  it’s  not  just  a 
figment  of  the  imagination. 
This  extension  is  expanding! 
Enrollment  numbers  at  Purdue 
North  Central  continue  to  break 
records. 

The  small,  friendly  campus 
environment  and  exceptional 
education  clearly  make  PNC  a 
university  of  choice. 

J.  Jeffrey  Jones,  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Enrollment 
Management,  comments  on  this 
significant  growth  trend:  “We 
continue  to  set  new  enrollment 
records  in  both  headcount 
(number  of  students)  and  credit 
hours  (number  of  classes 
taken),  but  our  credit  hour 
growth  continues  at  a  rate 
greater  than  our  headcount 
growth.  This  means  that  our 
students  are  taking  more  credit 
hours  each,  on  average,  than 
they  used  to.”  These  are  posi¬ 
tive  trends. 

Consider  the  numbers:  “Only 
seven  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of 
1996,  we  had  44  percent  full¬ 
time  students.  Last  fall,  (2002) 


we  had  55.8  percent  full-time. 
This  trend  is  very  significant. 
More  full  time  students  mean 
more  younger  students.  Our 
average  age  has  dropped  from 
29  to  26  during  that  same  peri¬ 
od.  In  1996,  our  students  took 
an  average  of  8.8  credit  hours. 
Today,  the  average  is  10  credit 
hours  per  student,”  he  asserts. 

The  latest  figures  for  the  2003 
spring  semester  amount  to 
3,378  students  taking  33,329 
credit  hours.  This  is  a  rather 
remarkable  increase,  especially 
considering  today’s  economy. 
Yet,  it  could  also  be  a  result  of 
it. 

More  individuals  out  of  work 
and  an  increased  need  for 
advanced  education  under¬ 
standably  translate  into  a  higher 
number  of  students.  However, 
PNC  has  gone  through  a  few 
noteworthy  changes  of  its  own. 
An  increase  in  educational 
options  is  evident  in  that  this 
extension  now  offers  1 1  bache¬ 
lor  degrees  and  11  associate 
degrees,  as  well  as  8  certificate 
programs. 

Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin 
expounds  on  this  expansion, 
“From  my  perspective,  we  now 
have  eleven  undergraduate  four 
year  degrees,  where  only  three 
years  ago,  we  only  had  six  such 


degrees.”  This  is  nearly  double 
the  degrees  in  a  mere  three 
years. 

He  further  comments,  “We 
have  added  degrees  in  such 
popular  areas  as  business,  com¬ 
puter  information  systems  tech¬ 
nology,  behavioral  sciences 
(psychology,  sociology  and 
social  work),  communications 
and  industrial  technology. 
Students  in  Porter  County  and 
LaPorte  County  can  now  enroll 
at  PNC  knowing  that  they  will 
be  able  to  complete  a  four  year 
degree  program  of  their  choice 
close  to  home.” 

Chancellor  Dworkin’s  vision 
for  the  future  of  PNC  and  our 
neighboring  communities  are 
revealed  in  his  following 
statements: 

“We  have  a  wonderful  campus 
environment,  small  classes 
taught  by  professors,  and  we  are 
very  conveniently  located.  So, 
as  we  continue  to  market  our¬ 
selves  as  a  four  year  degree 
granting  institution,  I  believe 
that  more  and  more  individuals 
from  Porter,  LaPorte,  Starke 
and  other  surrounding  counties 
will  come  to  PNC  as  their  uni¬ 
versity  of  choice.  We  provide  a 
great  education  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Most  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  choose  to  live  and  work  in 


records 

one  of  our  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties,  and  thus,  PNC  is  actually 
creating  a  brain  gain  for  our  part 
of  the  state.” 

Nonetheless,  such  inner 
expansion  calls  for  needed  outer 
development  and  adjustments. 
This  extension,  consequently, 
may  need  some  extending. 

Jones  confirms  that,  “this 
changing  student  body  has 
caused  the  administration  here 
to  think  about  the  staff  and 
facilities  that  will  help  meet  the 
needs  of  these  full-time  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  the  many  part- 
time  students  we  have.  It  takes 
lots  of  money  to  expand  our 
capacity  in  any  of  these  areas. 
In  today’s  economy,  the  state  is 
very  challenged  with  meeting 
its  current  obligations  to  us, 
without  thinking  about  increas¬ 
ing  our  funding.” 

The  economy  may  dictate,  but 
not  without  PNC  making  its 
voice  and  numbers  known. 
Jones  affirms  that  this  is  “a  very 
exciting  time  to  be  at  Purdue 
North  Central.  It’s  this  kind  of 
growth  that  causes  the  state  to 
pay  attention  to  our  needs,  and 
the  economy  won’t  always  be 
this  tight.  I’m  convinced  that 
we  have  a  period  of  rapidly 
expanding  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices  ahead  of  us.” 
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Tuesday,  March  4 

PNCWA  "Fat  Tuesday "  Mardi  Gras  Bake  Sale 
on  Campus.  Monies  raised  used  for  annual  gift 
to  University9:30  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Contact:  Judy  Back,  jback@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  4;  Thursday,  March  6  and 
Tuesday,  March  11;  Thursday,  March  13 
Rape  Aggression  Defense  Classes 
Class  size  is  limited;  offered  to  PNC  females  only 
-advance  registration  required  (class  enrollment 
will  be  filled  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 

4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  LSF  060  Contact: 

Campus  Police,  ext.  5220, 
campus_police@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Books  and  Coffee  Series  Presentation, 

The  Bondwoman's  Narrative,  (edited  by  Henry 
Louis  Gates,  Jr.)  Hannah  Crafts 
Reviewer:  Dr.  Jane  Rose 
4:30-5:30  p.m.,  LSF  02  Contact:  Cynthia 
Roberts,  ext.  5219,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  March  6 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 

10  - 11:30  a.m.,  Chancellor's  Office,  137  Schwarz 
Hall  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  March  9 

Purdue  Bell  Choir,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
2  p.m.,  LSF  Assembly  Hall  02 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Monday,  March  10 

FAFSA  Filing  Deadline  (extended  from  March  1) 

Contact:  Jerry  Lewis,  ext.  5279,  glewis@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  11 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 

1:30  -  3  p.m.,  Chancellor's  Office,  137  Schwarz 
Hall,  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  March  15 
50th  Annual  Northwestern  Indiana 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair  Time:  TBA 
Contact:  Jen  Wolszczak,  ext.  5500, 
jwolszczak@purduenc.edu 

Sunday,  March  16  -  Saturday,  March  22 
Mid-semester  Break  (no  classes) 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 

newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire 
Press  Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home  Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Sunday,  March  16 

“Shower,”  Film  Showing;  Rated  PG  13 
Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson,  The  News 
Dispatch,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An 
Odyssey  2003  Series  Event,  2  p.m., 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Co-sponsors:  Michigan  City  Public  Library  and 
PNC  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Monday,  March  17 
"Smart  Women  Finish  Rich" 

Presented  by  Cheryl  Reinhart  of  Edward  Jones, 
LaPorte,  Program  sponsored  by  PNCWA  Women 
With  Options  Investment  Group,  Free  and  Open 
to  the  Public,  6:30  p.m.,  TECH  109 
Contact:  Valerie  Brady,  ext.  5619, 
vbrady@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  18 
Placement  Test  (SAM) 

9  a.m.-noon,  1-4  p.m.,  or  6-9  p.m.,  LSF  114 
Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217, 
ldutt@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  19 
“Shower,”  Film  Showing,  Rated  PG  13 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An  Odyssey  2003 
Series  Event,  7  p.m.;  LaPorte  High  School, 
Schulze  Hall,  Co-sponsors:  LaPorte  County 
Public  Library  and  PNC,  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Friday,  March  21  -  Wednesday,  May  21 
"Strong  Women/Mujeres  Fuertes," 
Photographic  Exhibit,  Photojournalist, 
Rebecca  Janes,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public; 

An  Odyssey  2003  Series  Event 
8  a.m.  - 10  p.m.,  North  Study  Lounge,  TECH 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Programming 
Committee,  PNC,  in  recognition  of  Women’s 
History  Month,  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  25 

Purdue  University  President  Martin  C.  Jischke 
Visits  PNC,  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  26 
Blizzard  of  Bucks  Comedy  Game  Show 
Time:  TBA,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@pnc.edu 
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“The  Sentinal”  is 


by  Stacy  Adams 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Most  students  around  campus 
have  noticed  the  original  and 
sometimes  bizarre  artwork  on 
campus  grounds.  One  of 
those  pieces,  “The 
Sentinel,  has  moved  to 
the  intersection  of  U.S. 

421  and  County  Road 
200  South  in  Westville. 

The  statue  was  moved 
to  symbolize  the  future 
expansion  of  Purdue 
North  Central. 

Stephen  Turner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  physical  plant, 
has  a  little  more  insight 
on  this  subject  than 
most  of  the  students  at 
PNC.  In  some  cases,  he 
knows  more  about  it 
than  the  campus’  dedi¬ 
cated  faculty,  many  of  whom  said 
they  had  no  idea  what  the  statue 
represented. 

“PNC  purchased  the  property 
from  a  local  family  who  used  the 
land  primarily  for  farming,”  said 
Turner. 

Although  plans  for  the  proper¬ 
ty  are  indefinite  at  this  time,  it  is 
just  one  of  the  countless  moves 
being  made  to  improve  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

Turner  is  quick  to  explain  what 
he  envisions  for  the  property. 


“We  will  be  landscaping  this 
summer.  It  will  become  more 
apparent  to  the  passer-by  that  the 
land  is  PNC’s  property.”  People 
driving  along  U.S.  421  will  be 
able  to  tell  that  the  commuter 


campus  is  expanding. 

Carol  Bailey,  administrative 
assistant  to  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Academic  Affairs  William  Back, 
confirmed  Turner’s  statement. 
She  said  that  there  were  not  any 
specific  plans  for  the  land. 

PNC  students  have  their  own 
ideas  about  what  should  be  in  the 
development  plans.  PNC  student 
Danielle  Beeler  thinks  the  cam¬ 
pus  should  expand  the  cafeteria 
to  include  fast  food  choices,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  cafeteria  at  Purdue 


missing! 

Calumet  in  Hammond. 

Alisha  Stansberry,  also  a  PNC 
student,  believes  building  afford¬ 
able  apartments  is  the  right  way 
to  use  the  land  wisely.  She  also 
feels  the  statue  needs  to  be 
replaced  with  one  that  is  a 
little  more  inviting. 

The  decision  is  not  direct¬ 
ly  up  to  the  students. 
Administration  officials 
have  ideas  for  changes  at 
PNC  based  on  necessity. 

Details  found  on  PNC’s 
web  site  are  tentatively  slat¬ 
ed  campus  improvements 
that  will  include  additional 
modem  buildings,  instruc¬ 
tional  technology,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  property  to  support 
future  expansions.  Some  of 
the  developments  mentioned 
in  the  web  site  are  student 
housing,  an  auditorium,  the¬ 
ater  and  instructional  classroom 
and  an  addition  to  the  LSF  build¬ 
ing  for  a  multi-purpose  room. 

Considering  PNC’s  enrollment 
is  at  an  all-time  high,  the  univer¬ 
sity  is  virtually  running  out  of 
room.  The  potential  for  even 
more  enrollment  records  has 
given  the  college  motivation  for 
these  new  ideas.  The  new 
improvements  to  the  campus  are 
needed  for  PNC  to  attract  the 
attention  of  students  who  might 
go  elsewhere. 


PNC  to  host  leadership 
conference 


by  Michelle  Boardman 
Contributing  Writer 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Annette  Myer,  Celina  Arauz, 
and  Clinton  Chinn,  PNC  will 
be  hosting  a  Student 
Leadership  Conference  on 
April  12,  2003. 

The  conference  is  open  to  all 
students  interested  in  learning 
communication  techniques, 
teamwork,  leadership,  and 
how  to  get  involved  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  in  the  community. 

The  conference  will  begin  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  last  until  6  p.m. 
It  will  include  three  keynote 
speakers,  four  breakout  ses¬ 
sions,  poster  presentations, 
meals  and  entertainment,  as 
well  as  a  special  tribute  to 


diversity. 

Goals  of  the  conference  are 
to  bring  about  new  ideas  in 
leadership  and  to  learn  skills 
that  will  benefit  not  only  our 
campus  but  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

Assisting  in  the  project  are 
Laura  Burch,  Colleen 

Kidwell,  Kimberly  Hayes, 
Kelly  Lines,  Michelle 
Boardman,  and  Deb  Crissman 
along  with  the  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group.  Faculty 
staff  assisting  in  the  project 
include  Gail  Barker,  Prof. 
Scott  Smithson,  and  Prof 
Cynthia  Roberts. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in 
learning  more  or  in  helping, 
please  email  leadership  con- 
ference@pnc.edu. 


The  Spectator  NEEDS  YOU! 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  AND  ENJOY  WRITING,  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  OR  PROOFREADING  -- 
JOIN  THE  SPECTATOR 
Contact  Editor  Darren  Young  at  PNC  ext. 
5213  or  You  can  also  email  us  at 
spec  tat  or(a)purdue  nc.edu. 

The  Spectator  Office  is  located  in  LSF- 

068 


Media  literacy  presentation  educates  students 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  Purdue  North 
Central  hosted  its  first  ever  media  litera¬ 
cy  presentation.  This  special  presenta¬ 
tion  took  place  in  LSF  114  from  11a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  with  an  attendance  of  60. 

Nationally  known  Dr.  Peter 
DeBenedittis  was  the  guest  speaker  for 
this  program.  He  has  appeared  on 
numerous  popular  programs,  such  as  “60 
Minutes,”  and  “48  Hours,”  and  has 
given  media  literacy  presentations  to 
more  than  50,000  students  around  the 
country.  DeBenedittis  has  helped  write 
two  CD-ROMS,  and  is  currently  con¬ 
ducting  more  research  on  media  literacy. 
He  has  worked  with  many  important 
organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  the  White  House  Office 
on  Drug  Control  Policies. 

DeBenedittis  showed  powerpoint 
slides  to  illustrate  the  impact  that  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  media  have  on  society  con¬ 
cerning  body  image  and  tobacco  use.  He 
explained  that  models  in  1950  were  8% 
thinner  than  the  average  woman.  Today, 
models  are  23%  thinner.  DeBenedittis 
also  went  over  some  frightening  statis¬ 
tics.  He  said  that  one  out  of  every  five 
American  women  have  an  eating  disor¬ 
der,  and  one  out  of  every  four  college 
women  have  an  eating  disorder. 

He  explained  that  cable  TV  has  a  huge 
influence  on  how  a  person  feels  about  his 


or  her  body.  For  example,  prior  to  1995, 
only  3%  of  girls  on  the  island  of  Fiji  had 
an  eating  disorder.  Cable  TV  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Fiji  in  1995.  After  this  hap¬ 
pened,  74%  of  girls  reported  feeling 
overweight.  DeBenedittis  also  discussed 
how  the  bodies  of  models  in  magazines 
are  elec- 
tronical- 

1  y 

altered 
and  how 
inches 
on  a  per- 
son’s 
body 
can  be 
removed 
with 
comput¬ 
ers. 

He 

said  that 
the  goal 
of  the 
media  is 
to  make 
women 

feel  bad  about  themselves,  so  that  they 
will  buy  beauty  products.  DeBenedittis 
said,  “Ads  are  driven  not  because  you 
want  the  product,  but  because  you  need 
the  product.” 

Advertising  is  just  as  influential  when 
it  comes  to  tobacco.  DeBenedittis  said 
that  $26  million  per  day  is  spent  on 
advertising  by  tobacco  companies.  He 
said  that  the  media  targets  college  stu¬ 
dents  by  glamorizing  smoking.  He 
explained  that  the  average  smoker 


begins  smoking  at  age  14.  Eleven  per¬ 
cent  of  eighth  graders  have  had  smoking 
ads  mailed  to  them,  along  with  18%  of 
twelfth  graders.  DeBenedittis  pointed 
out  that  lung  cancer  was  the  number  one 
killer  among  women,  and  that  one  out  of 
every  three  smokers  will  eventually  die 
from  it. 
DeBenedittis 
closed  his 
presentation 
by  explaining 
that  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the 
media  does 
not  have  to 
be  a  major 
influence  in  a 
person’s  life. 

“You  can 
have  every¬ 
thing  you 
want,  and  all 
you  have  to 
do  is  show  up 
to  get  it,”  he 
said. 

The  media 
literacy  presentation  was  coordinated  by 
Diana  Marovich,  the  Director  of  Student 
Counseling,  and  Diane  Spoljoric,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  nursing.  Tiffany  Owens  was 
the  student  coordinator.  Natalie  Rivich, 
the  Regional  Director  for  the  Smoke- 
Free  Indiana  Grant  Project,  also  provid¬ 
ed  much  assistance  for  this  program. 
Marovich  felt  that  the  presentation  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  public.  “We  were 
hoping  to  help  students  engage  in  more 
critical  thinking,  use  it  to  guide  their 


behavior  choices  and  use  it  to  help 
them,”  Marovich  stated.  She  then 
explained  that  a  survey  was  given  to  the 
audience  members.  There  was  a  100% 
positive  response  to  the  presentation,  and 
97%  of  students  left  with  increased 
knowledge  in  the  role  of  harmful  behav¬ 
ior.  Marovich  commented,  “The  concept 
of  critical  thinking  and  sound  decision 
making  is  very  important.  We  wanted  to 
have  an  event  to  increase  awareness,  and 
we  were  impressed  with  Dr. 
DeBenedittis'  work.”  As  coordinator, 
she  feels  that  the  presentation  made  a 
profound  impact  on  the  general  public. 
“In  addition  (to  the  students)  we  invited 
the  community  at  large  and  we  reached 
out  to  others  in  the  community,”  she 
said.  Marovich  added,  “We  feel  it  (the 
presentation)  was  very  successful.” 

Owens  also  felt  that  the  presentation 
was  beneficial.  “I  think  it  made  people 
re-evaluate  how  they  look  at  people  in 
media  and  advertisements,”  she  said.  “I 
was  excited  about  how  many  people  we 
had.  My  biggest  satisfaction  was  the 
number  of  peopie  here  and  the  responses 
we  got.” 

The  presentation  was  sponsored  by  the 
Clearing  the  Air  Coalition,  which  is  a 
new  group  at  PNC.  It  is  funded  by 
Smoke-Free  Indiana,  which  is  a  Center 
for  Disease  Control  Program.  The  goal 
of  the  coalition  is  to  educate  the  public 
and  to  help  prevent  secondhand  smoke. 
The  coalition  is  open  to  all  students. 
Those  interested  in  joining  the 
coalition  should  contact  Owens 
at:  towens00@mail.purduenc.edu 


Dr.  Peter  DeBenedittis  addresses  the  audience  at  the 
media  literacy  presentation.  (Spectator  photo  by 
Suzanne  Weber) 
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Beck,  Sea 

Change ,  DGC 
Records 

by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

Beck’s  new  album.  Sea 
Change,  is  most  definitely  a 
departure  from  what  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  associate  his  music 
with.  There  is  no  sampling, 
dance  music  or  techno  beats,  and 
fans  will  not  see  him  breakdanc¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  songs  on  the 
album.  This  is  a  stripped  down, 
mostly  acoustic,  emotional 
album,  full  of  sentimental  bal¬ 
lads  and  desolate  pining.  It  can 
be  categorized  as  a  break-up 
album,  full  of  tears,  desperation 
and  longing. 

The  first  song  on  the  album  is 
“The  Golden  Age”  which  is 
about  driving  all  night  just  to 
feel  okay  with  yourself  again. 
“These  days  I  barely  get  by  /  I 
don’t  even  try.”  It  is  lonely  and 
depressing,  and  there  is  always 
room  for  more  of  that  in  rock  n’ 
roll.  He  has  no  where  to  go,  but 


he  does  not  want  to  go 
home  so  he  tries  to  drive 
away  from  his  pain. 
Track  three  is  “Guess 
I’m  Doing  Fine”  which  is  a  song 
about  trying  to  get  over  a  lost 
love.  “It’s  only  lies  that  I’m  liv¬ 
ing  /  It’s  only  tears  that  I’m  cry¬ 
ing  /  It’s  only  you  that  I’m  losing 
/  Guess  I’m 
doing  fine.” 

There  are  so 
many  won¬ 
derful,  poet¬ 
ic  images  in 
this  song; 
one  can  see 
the  speaker 
despairingly 
watching  the 
day  go  by. 

He  is  unsuc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1 1  y 
trying  to 
convince 
himself  that 
he  is  doing 
fine  through 
this  break¬ 
up. 

“Lonesome 
Tears,”  track 
four,  is  about  the  loss  of  love 
(are  you  sensing  a  theme?).  The 
speaker  has  cried  so  much  that 
he  can’t  even  remember  why  he 
is  crying.  The  tears  that  are  cried 
neither  make  him  feel  better  nor 


do  they  make  his  love  return. 
“These  tears  just  can’t  erase.../ 
...Never  change  the  way  I  feel.” 

Track  five  is  the  first  single  and 
current  hit  from  the  album,  enti¬ 
tled  “Lost  Cause.”  It  is  a  song 
about  being  in  love  with  some¬ 
one  that  is,  as  the  title  suggests, 
a  lost  cause.  “Your  sorry  eyes 


cut  through  the  bone  /  they  make 
it  hard  to  leave  you  alone  /  leave 
you  here  wearing  your  wounds  / 
waving  your  guns  at  somebody 
new.”  The  lost  cause  has  too 
many  wounds  from  her/his  past 


I 


to  be  in  a  healthy  relationship 
with  the  speaker. 

“End  of  the  Day”  is  another 
slow,  sad  song  about  a  bad  rela¬ 
tionship.  “Like  the  prison  dogs 
they  sent  out  after  you  /  you  owe 
nothing  to  the  past  but  wasted 
time  /  to  serve  a  sentence  that 
was  only  in  your  mind  /  in  your 
mind  /  it’s  noth¬ 
ing  that  I 
haven’t  seen 
before  /  but  it 
still  kills  me  like 
it  did  before.” 
These  are  the 
words  of  a  jilt¬ 
ed,  angry  lover 
trying  to  vent 
emotions  to  help 
overcome  the 
hurt  of  a  broken 
heart. 

“It’s  All  in 
Your  Mind”  is 
about  someone 
who  wants  to  be 
friends  with 
someone,  but 
the  other  person 
is  too  scared  to 
loosen  up. 
“You’re  all  scared  and  stiff  /  a 
sick  stolen  gift  /  and  the  people 
you’re  with  /  they’re  all  scared 
and  stiff  /  and  I  wanted  to  be  / 
wanted  to  be  your  good  friend.” 
This  is  also  a  very  slow,  melan¬ 


“Gods  and 

Generals,”  PG-13, 
Warner  Brothers, 
directed  by  Ronald  F. 
Maxwell 


by  Roger  Moore 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 

To  suffer.  To  sacrifice.  To 
endure. 

To  somehow  sit  through  three 
and  a  half  hours  of  “Gods  and 
Generals,”  the  hackwork  Civil 
War  “prequel”  to  the  1993  his¬ 
torical  embarrassment  titled 
“Gettysburg.” 

We  few,  we  unhappy  few,  gri¬ 
mace  through  the  molasses-on- 
grits  Southern  accents,  shake  our 
heads  at  the  historical  revision¬ 
ism  and  snort  at  the  static  dull¬ 
ness  of  this  endless,  flaccid 
adaptation  of  another  historical 
novel  about  America’s  defining 
conflict. 

PBS  entrusted  “The  Civil  War” 
to  Ken  Bums.  Ted  Turner,  who 
makes  cameos  in  these  bloated- 
corpse  reenactment  movies, 
gave  the  job  to  Ronald  F. 
Maxwell.  And  Maxwell,  a  TV 
movie  director  with  no  ear  for 
dialogue  that  isn’t  over  the  top 
and  no  eye  for  the  sort  of  visual 
poetry  these  stories  demand,  is 
plainly  not  up  to  the  job. 

“Gods  and  Generals”  is  as 
laughably  drawly  as  a  Foghorn 


Leghorn  cartoon 
and  as  animated  as 
a  daguerreotype. 
It’s  the  story  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  his  rise  from 
religious  fanatic  artillery  teacher 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
to  legendary  hero  of  Bull  Run 
and  immortal  icon  of 
Chancellorsville.  Stephen  Lang, 
who  made  a  splendid  Gen. 
George  Pickett  in  “Gettysburg,” 
is  given  center 
stage  and  a 
decent  beard 
for  this  role  as 
Robert  E. 

Lee’s  “right 
arm.”  If  only 
he’d  been 
given  com¬ 
pelling  things 
to  say. 

“I  regard  the 
crime  of  deser¬ 
tion  as  a  sin 
against  the 
Army  of  the 
Lord,”  he 
preaches.  He 
utters  oaths 
about  “our 
sacred  war  of 
indepen¬ 
dence,”  moons 
over  his  absent 
wife  and  pro¬ 
fesses  to  want  an  end  to  slavery 
to  his  new  black  cook,  “Uncle” 
Jim  Lewis  (Frankie  Faison). 

The  “S”  word  is  hard  to  come 
by  in  this  endless  epic,  just  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  forever  the 
unseen,  offstage  villain  of  the 
piece.  Only  when  Joshua 
Chamberlain  _  Jeff  Daniels, 
returning  as  the  Bowdoin 
College  teacher-tumed-Union 


officer  _  shows  up  is  the  ugly 
source  of  the  straggle  correctly 
articulated.  And  he  does  so  in  a 
speech  so  arch  as  to  draw  more 
eye-rolling  than  tears. 

It  would  probably  take  a  stag¬ 
gering  budget  and  a  director  like 
Kubrick  to  pull  off  this  huge  tale 
on  a  grand  canvas.  As  it  is,  the 
movie,  like  Maxwell’s 
“Gettysburg,”  is  heavily  reliant 
on  Civil  War  re-enactors,  who 


and  ex-public  servants  turn  up  in 
cameos.  Phil  Gramm,  George 
Allen  and  Robert  Byrd  are  there. 
Surely  there  was  a  role  for  the 
least  repentant  Southern  apolo¬ 
gist  of  them  all,  Trent  Lott? 

Maxwell’s  racial  myopia  is 
patronizing.  But  his  worst  sin  is 
his  slack  storytelling.  He  set  out 
to  make  “Gettysburg”  for  Turner 
TV  and  then  had  the  film 
released  into  theaters  at  an  inter- 


Robert  Duvall  (center)  stars  as  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  new  Warner  Brothers 
film  “Gods  and  Generals.”  (photo  (c)  2003  Warner  Brothers  Studios) 


fill  the  screen  with  thousands  of 
men  marching,  firing  and  charg¬ 
ing.  These  scenes  are  vivid  and 
realistic  to  a  fault  until  you 
notice  the  expressionless  faces 
of  the  nonactors  (including  a 
grinning  Turner  himself),  who 
never  know  quite  where  to  look 
or  how  to  look  when  the  camera 
is  rolling. 

An  awful  lot  of  public  servants 


minable  length.  That  story,  at 
least,  seemed  to  support  much  of 
that  length.  “Gods  and 
Generals”  is  just  funereal,  as 
Maxwell  didn’t  know  what  parts 
of  Jeff  Shaara’s  book  to  leave 
out.  He  stages  Christmas-carol 
singing,  parlor  piano-playing, 
visit  after  visit  to  the  hospital 
tents  and  even  a  USO  show 
(actually,  CSO)  that  has  every- 


choly  song  about  longing  and 
disappointment. 

“Round  the  Bend”  is  full  of 
violent  images  of  bullets,  guns, 
daggers  and  grinding  that  are 
being  compared  to  life.  The 
couple  is  going  around  the  bend 
in  the  motions  of  a  relationship, 
desperately  destroying  one 
another  in  the  process.  “People 
pushing  harder  /  up  against 
themselves  /  make  their  daggers 
sharper  /  than  their  faces  tell.” 

“Already  Dead”  is  about 
someone  looking  at  the  loss  of 
his  love  as  if  seeing  something 
die.  “Already  dead  to  me  now  / 
‘cuz  it  feels  like  I’m  watching 
something  die.”  He  is  loosing 
time,  strength,  and  his  relation¬ 
ship,  which  is  making  him  feel 
dead. 

Sea  Change  is  simply  about 
love,  and  the  disappointment 
that  comes  when  that  love  is 
either  unmatched  or  never  real¬ 
ized.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  creative 
album  for  Beck,  and  a  departure 
from  his  usual  catchy  dance 
beats.  Beck  successfully  goes  in 
another  direction,  and  breaks 
away  from  what  people  might 
expect.  This  could  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  Beck  does  it  with  his 
usual  innovative,  musical 
muscle. 


thing  but  Bob  “The  South  Will 
Rise  Again”  Hope.  The  photog¬ 
raphy  is  flat  and  colorless,  save 
for  a  wintry  gray  re-creation  of 
the  December  1862  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg. 

“Gettysburg”  benefited  from  a 
few  standout  performances, 
especially  Lang  in  his  earlier 
role  and  the  late  Richard  Jordan, 
in  a  riveting  and  emotional 
sequence  during  Pickett’s 
Charge.  It  also  had  the  idiotical¬ 
ly  miscast  Martin  Sheen  as 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Tom 
Berenger,  as  General  Longstreet, 
sharing  the  screen  with  a  godaw¬ 
ful  fake  beard  that  had  a  mind  of 
its  own.  The  beards  are  better 
here,  and  Robert  Duvall  makes  a 
perfectly  convincing  Robert  E. 
Lee.  But  Lee  is  in  the  back¬ 
ground  for  too  much  of  the  tale. 
And  there  isn’t  an  emotional 
moment  in  this. 

There  is  some  historical  foun¬ 
dation  for  showing  Southerners 
who  wanted  to  end  slavery,  of 
slaves  utterly  devoted  to  their 
masters.  But  using  anecdotes 
like  that  to  justify  the  film’s  gen¬ 
eral  whitewashing  of  history  is 
patronizing  and  wrong. 

Thanks  to  Ken  Bums,  we 
know  how  people  talked  and 
looked  and  thought  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  reminded  us  that 
even  then,  people  knew  what  the 
war  was  about.  Thankfully,  it 
will  be  the  PBS  version  of  the 
war  that  will  stick  in  the  public 
mind.  And  Ronald  F.  Maxwell 
can  go  back  to  cable  where  he 
belongs.  1  star  (out  of  5) 

(c)  2003,  The  Orlando  Sentinel 
(Fla.).  Distributed  by  Knight 
Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Services. 
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Caffeine,  crime  and  books 


by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  4  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02,  the  first 
installment  of  “Books  and 
Coffee”  started  with  the  new 
Sue  Grafton  novel,  Q  is  for 
Quarry,  presented  by  Dr.  Pat 
Buckler,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  “Books  and  Coffee”  is 
presented  by  Purdue  North 
Central  and  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Sue  Grafton’s  new  novel  is  the 
seventeenth  in  the  series  with 
her  private  detective,  Kinsey 
Milhone.  This  story  is  unique 
because  it  is  loosely  based  on 
the  investigation  of  a  Jane  Doe 
murdered  in  1969  just  south  of 
Lompac,  California. 

Dr.  Buckler  started  her  presen¬ 
tation  by  asking  the  audience  of 
16  how  we  would  begin  looking 
for  a  loved  one  that  was  missing 
back  in  1969  when  there  were 


less  high  tech  ways  of  searching 
for  people  than  we  have  avail¬ 
able  today.  Grafton  had  to  ask 
herself  this  same  question  when 
writing  this  novel, 
because  her  character 
does  not  age  and  the 
story  is  set  in  the  80s. 

Since  Grafton 
released  her  first 
Kinsey  Milhone  mys¬ 
tery  in  1982,  A  is  for 
Alibi,  there  have  been 
standards  in  her  char¬ 
acter’s  habits  and  rou¬ 
tines,  but  this  time 
around  there  were  a 
few  changes. 

In  this  novel, 

Milhone  does  not 
work  alone  as  she  has 
typically  done,  but 
collaborates  with  two 
retired  police  officers.  Her 
usual  support  system,  neighbor 
Henry,  is  not  around,  and  her 
family  turns  up  for  the  first 
time. 


Milhone  starts  to  question  her 
loner  lifestyle  for  the  first 
time  since  Grafton  created 
the  character. 


Both  of  the  retired  police  offi¬ 
cers  that  Milhone  works  with 
are  sick  in  some  way,  and  both 
end  up  in  the  hospital  at  some 
point  in  the  novel.  Milhone  is 


doing  all  the  leg  work  for  the 
three  of  them.  She  is  also  put  in 
a  position  to  be  a  kind  of  mater¬ 
nal  caregiver  to  these  men, 
which  is  uncharacter¬ 
istic  for  her. 

There  is  a  real  life 
aspect  to  Milhone  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  who 
this  woman  is  and 
who  killed  her, 
because  the  reader  is 
made  aware  that  there 
is  a  real  unidentified 
woman  with  similar 
circumstances. 

Unlike  in  Grafton’s 
novel,  the  real  Jane 
Doe  from  Lompac  has 
not  been  identified, 
even  though  her 
remains  were  used  to 
do  a  rendition  of  her 
appearance  using  a  forensic 
reconstruction  artist.  If  anyone 
wants  information  about  the  real 
case  the  Santa  Barbara  detec¬ 
tives  assigned  to  the  case  can  be 


e-mailed  at  detective@sbsher- 
iff.org. 

Since  Buckler’s  presentation, 
three  other  installments  of 
“Books  and  Coffee”  have  taken 
place.  On  Feb.  11,  Dr.  Tom 
Brady,  Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering 

Technology,  presented  Serious 
Play:  How  the  World’s  Best 
Companies  Simulate  to 
Innovate,  by  Michael  Shrage. 

On  Tuesday  Feb.  18,  Diane 
Maletta,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  presented  Human 
Brain,  Human  Learning  (3rd 
edition),  by  Leslie  A.  Hart. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  25, 
Professor  Barb  Austin, 
Academic  Advisor,  Humanities, 
presented  Another  Planet:  A 
Year  in  the  Life  of  a  Suburban 
High  School,  by  Elinor  Burkett. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  LSF  02,  Dr.  Jane  Rose, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
will  present  The  Bondwoman's 
Narrative,  by  Hannah  Crafts. 


Dr.  Pat  Buckler  discusses  Sue  Grafton’s  Q  is  for 
Quarry  at  the  “Books  and  Coffee”  lecture  series. 
(S.P./Vamer) 


Weather  advisory:  Blizzard 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

Want  some  free  money? 
All  one  has  to  do  is  sign  up 
for  the  chance  to  be  a  con¬ 
testant  for  the  Blizzard  of 
Bucks  “game  show”  that 
will  be  held  at  PNC  next 
month. 

As  compared  to  the 
“Gong  Show”  of  the  70s, 
Blizzard  of  Bucks  awards 
audience  members  for 
their  zaniness  and  partici¬ 
pation  among  other  antics. 

Blizzard  of  Bucks  could 
also  be  compared  to 
“Wheel  of  Fortune” 


because  there  will  be  an 
emcee  hosting  the  games 
as  well  as  the  good-look¬ 
ing  female  assistant.  One 
could  think  of  Pat  Sajack 
and  Vanna  White,  but  on  a 
not-so-famous’  level. 

If  the  thought  of  winning 
$500  in  free  money 
appeals  to  you,  then  sign 
up  for  Blizzard  of  Bucks. 
The  game  will  be  held  in 
the  LSF  cafeteria  on 
Wednesday,  March  26  at 
11:30  a.m. 

The  game  is  set  up  to  be 
played  for  three  rounds 
with  a  victors  round  to  end 
it.  For  each  round,  four 


Saturdays  are  ‘super’  for 


By  Jesse  Blau-Boicken 
Spectator  Correspondent 

One  thing  that  most  parents 
hear  from  their  children  during 
the  summer  is:  “Mom,  I’m 
bored!” 

For  parents  who  have  heard  this 
time  and  time  again,  they  might 
consider  enrolling  their  kids  in 
the  Super  Saturday/Super 
Summer  Program  at  Purdue 
North  Central.  The  program  tar¬ 
gets  children  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  Children  who  are  in  the 
top  percentile  of  their  class  are 
eligible. 

The  program  was  started  in  the 
1980s  to  promote  superior  intel¬ 
ligence  and  offer  a  higher  form 
of  learning  to  spark  young 
minds.  According  to  Mary 
Koselke,  youth  coordinator  for 


PNC,  developing  the  programs 
and  finding  out  what  the  kids 
want  is  really  challenging. 

“If  the  kids  don’t  want  it,  we 
might  as  well  not  have  it,” 
Koselke  said  of  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  interesting  for  children. 
“We  have  to  focus  in  on  what  the 
kids  want.” 

Classes  are  geared  for  children 
in  the  first  through  eighth 
grades.  Subjects  include  an 
emphasis  on  math,  science, 
English  and  communication  and 
will  include  many  hands-on 
activities. 

According  to  Phyllis  Dranger, 
manager  of  Education  and 
Training  Programs  at  PNC,  the 
program  challenges  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  exposes  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  learning.  “It 
gives  the  parents  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  Purdue  is  all  about. 


contestants  will  perform 
stunts  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  to  win.  For  each 
round,  there  is  one  winner 
and  after  the  three  rounds 
are  complete,  each  winner 
will  compete  against  the 
other  winners.  The  winner 
from  the  victor’s  round 
will  go  on  to  win  the  ulti¬ 
mate  prize  of  $500. 

The  prizes  for  the  game 
are  also  varied.  Every  con¬ 
testant  will  receive  a  tee 
shirt  for  his/her  participa¬ 
tion.  The  winner  for  each 
round  will  be  awarded  $25, 
and  the  winner  from  the 
fourth  round,  or  the  vic- 


and  how  we  try  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  community,” 
she  said. 

Math  and  science  encompass¬ 
es  many  aspects  of  the  learning 
program.  In  “Now  Your  Cookin’ 
with  Science,”  for  instance,  stu¬ 
dents  leam  to  use  math  when 
calculating  measurements  for 
cooking. 

“Baby  Animals”  is  a  fun  class 
for  first-  through  third-grade  stu¬ 
dents  that  teaches  the  differences 
between  domestic  animals  and 
wild  animals. 

“Rock  Hounds,  Let’s  Roll”  and 
“The  Final  Frontier”  focus  on 
the  earth’s  precious  minerals  and 
on  space  travel.  The  first  PNC 
children’s  class  this  year  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Columbia  Shuttle  tragedy.  To 
commemorate  that  event,  stu¬ 
dents  are  putting  together  a  col- 


set  to  hit 

tor’s  round,  will  proceed  to 
the  money  cube. 

The  winner  will  be  placed 
in  the  money  cube  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to 
grab  as  much  money  as 
possible,  up  to  $500. 

Fliers  will  be  passed  out 
in  the  upcoming  weeks  for 
students  to  fill  out  to  be  a 
potential  contestant.  If  one 
has  filled  out  a  flier,  show 
up  in  the  cafeteria  on  the 
day  of  the  game  to  listen  to 
hear  if  your  name  has  been 
drawn  to  be  a  contestant. 
The  game  is  free  to  all  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  no  sign  up 
fee,  and  contestants  could 

learning 

lage  in  remembrance  of  the 
astronauts  who  risked  their  lives 
to  study  the  earth. 

Mary  Theresa  Thomas,  whose 
son,  Christopher,  is  a  student  in 
the  program  said,  “This  class 
renewed  his  interest  in  astrono¬ 
my.  His  enthusiasm  is  back.” 

Other  courses  offered  include 
“Wild  Safari”  and  “Colorful 
Chemistry.”  Recently,  students 
conducted  an  experiment  on  the 
effects  of  soap  on  whole  milk 
containing  drops  of  food  color¬ 
ing. 

The  class  teaches  students 
cause  and  effect  associated  with 
products  used  in  everyday  life. 
Teachers  said  the  students  enjoy 
hypothesizing  the  outcomes  of 
experiments  that  they  conduct. 

The  Letters  and  Languages 
courses,  which  include  English 
and  communication,  deal  with 


campus 

possibly  leave  with  free 
money. 

Ryan  Brown,  Athletics  and 
Activities  Director,  said  he 
was  “excited  about  it  and 
thought  that  the  game 
would  be  something  fun 
and  silly  for  the  kids  to 
do.”  He  described  the 
game  as  a  mix  of  magic 
and  comedy  and  should  be 
lots  of  fun. 

To  find  out  more  about 
Blizzard  of  Bucks,  or  to 
watch  videos  of  the  game 
taking  place  at  other  col¬ 
lege  campuses,  go  to 
www.kramerintl.com. 


at  PNC 

literature  based  on  age  groups, 
encompassing  a  range  of  age- 
appropriate  books  such  as  Dr. 
Seuss. 

“This  class  deals  with  topics 
such  as  responsibility,  ecology, 
and  general  life  skills,  that  are  all 
related  back  to  stories  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  familiar  with,”  said 
Dranger. 

In  “Mad  for  Marketing,”  stu¬ 
dents  develop  and  market  their 
own  products,  make  printable 
ads,  billboards,  and  even  process 
a  commercial. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Mary  Koselke  at  800-872-1231 
ext.  5408  or  email 
mkoselke@pnc.edu.  Sign  up 
dates  and  deadlines  can  be 
acquired  through  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  in  the 
Technology  Building. 
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“Columbia”  Astronauts 
Considered  Heroes 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 


Just  several  weeks  ago, 
America  experienced  its  first 
space  shuttle  accident  in  17 
years.  On  Feb.  1,  2003,  seven 
courageous  astronauts  were 
tragically  killed.  After  16 
days  in  space,  the  spaceship 
Columbia  was  ready  to  come 
home.  Sadly,  the  Columbia 
shuttle  never  made  it  back, 
and  broke  apart  over  Texas. 
This  event  shocked  and  sad¬ 
dened  the  nation.  The  one 
Israeli  astronaut  who  was 
killed  was  the  first  Israeli  citi¬ 
zen  in  space. 

Recently,  in  my  English 
class,  there  was  a  class  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  Columbia  dis¬ 
aster.  Many  of  my  classmates 
felt  that  the  astronauts  who 
lost  their  lives  in  this  tragedy 
were  not  heroes.  “Why 
should  they  be  considered 
heroes?,”  argued  one  student. 

Other  students  agreed, 
explaining  that  the  astronauts 
had  not  given  their  lives  for 
anyone,  so  they  could  not  be 
considered  heroes. 

I  disagree  with  their  opin¬ 
ions.  I  think  that  the  astro¬ 
nauts  who  were  killed  in  the 
Columbia  disaster  are  heroes. 
Many  people  argue  that 


because  they  never  fought  in  a 
war  or  saved  the  life  of  some¬ 
one  else,  they  are  not  heroes. 
I  feel  that  they  are  heroes 
because  they  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  human  knowledge. 
They  showed  extreme  bravery 
and  fortitude  to  go  up  into 
space,  knowing  the  potential 
risks.  They  risked  their  lives 
for  research  that  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial  for  the  world. 

In  just  16  days,  the  astro¬ 
nauts  of  the  Columbia  per¬ 
formed  seven  different  exper¬ 
iments.  One  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  showed  how  complex 
interactions  between  smoke 
and  the  atmosphere  can  influ¬ 
ence  our  weather  and  climate. 
Another  experiment  used 
STARNAV,  which  is  a  star 
tracking  navigation  system. 
This  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed  to  determine  precise 
spacecraft  altitude  without 
prior  knowledge  of  its  posi¬ 
tion. 

Even  though  space  travel  is 
almost  considered  routine, 
each  trip  increases  human 
knowledge  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  Even  though  the 
Columbia  trip  ended  in 
tragedy,  many  fascinating  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made 
which  will  benefit  everyone 
on  planet  earth. 


Lost  In  Space 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor-in-Chief 


Following  the  deeply  sad¬ 
dening  events  surrounding  the 
explosion  of  the  shuttle 
Columbia,  I  was  watching 
several  reports  on  the  news  in 
an  attempt  to  glean  the  latest 
info  about  the  tragedy.  One 
report  on  the  Chicago  news 
caught  my  attention  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  reporter  was 
interviewing  several  chil¬ 
dren  at  various  Chicago 
area  schools  about  the  shut 
tie  explosion. 

While  getting  their  impres¬ 
sions  about  the  event,  he 
asked  how  important 
they  thought  the  U.S.’s 
space  program  was.  To 
my  dismay,  many  chil¬ 
dren  showed  little  inter¬ 
est  or  knowledge  about 
the  space  program.  One  stu¬ 
dent  said  that  it  really  didn’t 
matter  all  that  much  to  him. 
Another  remarked  that  her 
class  studied  the  solar  system 
and  planets  in  class,  but  didn’t 
really  spend  much  time  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  space  program. 

At  first,  I  found  this  unfath¬ 
omable.  But  then  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  many  years  are 
between  myself  and  these 
children.  I  was  bom  in  1970, 
only  nine  years  after  the  first 
manned  space  launch  in  1961. 
Neil  Armstrong  walking  on 
the  moon  in  1969  was  still  an 
exciting,  fresh  image  burned 


into  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness.  TV  shows  like  “Star 
Trek”  and  movies  like  “Star 
Wars”  helped  to  fuel 
America’s  fascination  with 
“the  final  frontier.”  I  can  also 
vividly  remember  sitting  in 
my  ninth  grade  biology  class 
as  the  shut- 
t  1  e 


THE  BULLSEYE 


Challenger  exploded  and  we 
watched  in  shock  and  disbe¬ 
lief.  Perhaps  I  was  taking 
these  facts  for  granted,  and  I 
tried  to  look  at  things  from 
these  kids  point  of  view. 

Kids  today  are  forced  to 
grow  up  facing  a  much  more 
hostile  and  violent  world, 
especially  those  living  in  the 
inner  cities.  When  I  was 
growing  up,  shootings  and 
robberies  were  things  seen  on 
the  nightly  news,  not  in  one’s 
own  back  yard.  This  is  an 
everyday  reality  these  kids  are 
forced  to  endure  constantly. 
Now,  however,  this  reality  has 


spread  to  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  and  to  our  nation's 
schools  with  near  epidemic 
proportions. 

Add  to  that  the  ever-present 
threat  and  of  terrorism  and 
war,  not  to  mention  the  every¬ 
day  politics  of  being  a  kid  or 
teenager  preoccupied  with 
friends  and  school  among 
other  things,  it’s  no  wonder 
these  kids  aren’t  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  space  exploration.  We 
currently  live  in  a  society 
where  there  are  more  tangible 
concepts  and  things  for  kids  to 
focus  on  than  space  travel. 
This  is  most  unfortunate. 

Especially  considering  the 
current  volatile  state  of  the 
world,  where  numerous  con¬ 
flicts  between  various 
nations  rage  on  and  where 
nuclear  war  has  again 
become  a  very  real  threat, 
space  exploration  may  actu¬ 
ally  be  humankinds’  last  sal¬ 
vation.  If  we,  as  the  human 
race,  cannot  figure  out  anoth¬ 
er  method  of  resolving  con¬ 
flicts  besides  blowing  our 
nemesis  into  little  bits  when 
we  disagree  with  them,  we 
may  one  day  have  no  other 
option  than  to  flee  into  the 
cosmos.  I  pray  this  never 
comes  to  pass  and  that  our 
world’s  leaders  and  youth  can 
grasp  this  fairly  simple  coil 
cept.  This  is  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  home  we  have  and  there 
aren’t  any  second  chances  if 
we  obliterate  it. 


Dear  Editor. 

1  have  attached  some 
thoughts  I  have  on  the  possible 
impending  war  with  Iraq.  I 
hope  you  might  consider  print¬ 
ing  them.  I  am  submitting  this 
as  a  concerned  citizen,  not  as  a 
professor.  Thanks. 


The  United  States  of 
America  should  not  enter 
into  a  war  with  Iraq  for 
the  following  reasons. 

First,  we  are  not  at  war 
with  the  Iraqi  people. 

Our  government  leaders 
have  repeatedly  indicated 
we  are  after  Saddam 
Hussein.  The  people  of 
Iraq  are  under  the  control 
of  a  tyrannical  dictator 
and  live  in  fear  of 
expressing  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  war  with  Iraq 
would  be  devastating  to 
the  people  of  Iraq  and 
their  resources.  If 
Saddam  Hussein  is  the 
enemy,  then  he  should  be 
our  target,  not  the  people 


of  Iraq. 

Second,  war  is  terrible 
and  horrific.  All  the 
images  released  by  the 
Pentagon  make  war  look 
like  a  video  game.  There 
are  people  under  those 
bombs — real  peopl e  w ith 
families  and  dreams  just 
like  us.  Morally  and  ethi¬ 
cally  we  should  oppose 
this  war  if  not  most  wars. 

Third,  it  is  frightening 
to  consider  all  the  misin¬ 
formation  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  British 
government  have  propa¬ 
gated  about  Iraq.  They 
have  told  us  Iraq  has  alu¬ 
minum  tubes  that  can  be 
used  for  weapons  of  mass 
destruction — false. 
President  Bush  recently 
stated  that  a  report  indi¬ 
cated  that  Iraq  would 
have  a  nuclear  weapon  in 
six  months.  This  too  was 
false.  And  more  recently, 
Colin  Powell  praised  a 
British  intelligence  report 


at  the  United  Nations, 
which  turned  out  to  be.  in 
part,  copied  from  a 
California  graduate  stu¬ 
dent’s  thesis  written  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Can  we 
believe  our  own  govern¬ 
ment  on  this  important 
question? 

Fourth,  arguments  to 
justify  this  war  are  not 
logical.  Our  country  has 
both  chemical  and 
nuclear  weapons,  and  we 
are  the  only  country  ever 
to  have  used  nuclear 
weapons  on  our  enemies. 
Yes,  we  should  make 
every  peaceful  effort  to 
prevent  Iraq  and  other 
countries  from  obtaining 
these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  However, 
what  gives  us  the  right  to 
attack  another  country  for 
having  these  weapons? 
Just  because  we  are  the 
most  powerful  country 
that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  does  not  eive  us  the 


right  to  flex  our  muscle 
when  someone  disagrees 
with  or  even  threatens  us! 
We  need  to  support  and 
work  through  the  United 
Nations,  not  act  as  vigi¬ 
lantes.  In  the  Gulf  War, 
Iraq  was  the  aggressor 
and  we  responded 
accordingly.  Since  then, 
has  Saddam  Hussein 
shown  anything  other 
than  verbal  aggression 
towards  any  country? 

Fifth,  war  in  the  Middle 
East  always  has  the 
potential  to  escalate  into 
a  major  world  conflict. 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  a 
rational  person  in  our 
eyes,  and  we  have  no 
way  of  predicting  what 
he  might  do  if  attacked. 
What  if  Iraq  were  able  to 
make  a  major -strike 
against  Israel,  Turkey,  or 
our  own  country?  Israel 
would  surely  retaliate 
with  overwhelming  and 
deadly  force.  Might  this 


cause  other  countries  to 
take  military  action  on 
the  side  of  Iraq?  In  the 
Middle  East  we  must 
seek  peace  in  Iraq  and  as 
well  as  on  the  West  Bank. 
This  is  a  volatile  area, 
and  our  role  here  must 
certainly  not  be  the 
aggressors  but  that  of  the 
peacemakers. 

Finally,  war  with  Iraq 
will  create  more  ill  will 
worldwide  towards  the 
United  States  of  America 
and  inevitably  lead  to 
more  terrorist  attacks. 

We  must  begin  to  reverse 
the  negative  feelings  that 
many  feel  towards  our 
great  country.  We  must 
consider  the  lasting 
effects  of  our  actions 
overseas  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves  but  also  to  the 
people  that  are 
directly  affected. 

-  David  Feikes 
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What  are  your  goals  for 
this  semester? 


"To  pass  all  my  classes 
stress  free,  because  I 
have  a  lot  going  on 
outside  of  here." 
Tiffany  Owens,  Senior 


“Get  in,  get  out  and 
get  on  with  life." 
Mike  Catterlin, 
Sophomore 


"To  successfully  get 
through  all  of  my 
classes." 

Julia  Miller,  Sophomore 


“My  goal  is  to  visit  Jk 
the  fit  ness  center  - 
and  meet  as  many 
hotties  as  possible."  j 
Abby  Tiedeman, 
Sophomore 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 


"Besides  acing  every¬ 
thing,  I  want  to  learn 
more  about  my  future 
career." 

Francisco  B.F.  Marino, 
. " Junior 
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SOLAR  online  registration  for  summer  and  fall  2003  classes 


Iby  Prof.  Linda  Duttlinger 
Assistant  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic 
Advising 

The  dates  for  SOLAR  On- 
,ine  Registration  for  summer 
and  fall  classes  have  been 
announced.  Several  new  factors 
have  been  introduced  to  help 
with  the  initial  congestion 
experienced  in  recent  semes¬ 
ters.  Students  who  are  planning 
on  graduating  in  August  or 
December  2003  will  have  a  full 
day  to  register  first 

fednesday,  March  26. 

Students  in  major  programs 
with  a  classification  of  5  to  8 
will  be  allowed  to  register  on 
Thursday,  March  27.  Students 
in  a  major  program  with  a  clas¬ 
sification  of  1  to  4  will  be 
allowed  to  register  on  Friday, 
larch  28.  Each  day,  a  new 
roup  may  register  beginning  at 
l>:00  a.m. 


Graduating  Students: 


Students  planning  on  graduat- 
tg  in  August  or  December 
j®003  may  use  SOLAR  On-Line 
registration  for  advanced  regis¬ 


tration  on  Wednesday,  March 
26.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  a  student  MUST 
meet  with  their  academic  advi¬ 
sor  for  a  pre-graduation  audit 
and  to  have  their  file  activated 
as  a  graduate.  Students  who  do 
not  follow  this  procedure  will 
not  be  allowed  to  use  SOLAR 
on  this  day. 


Classification 

Information: 

Classification  is  based  on  the 
number  of  credit  hours  com¬ 
pleted  toward  a  degree.  This 
may  or  may  not  match  the  num¬ 
ber  of  credit  hours  a  student  has 
actually  taken  due  to  develop¬ 
mental  courses,  transfer  credit 
or  changing  majors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chart  is  helpful.  Notice 
that  classification  increases  for 
each  15  credit  hours  completed. 
Classification  is  already  used 
for  determining  probation  and 
drop  status  for  students,  and 
also  for  certain  financial  aid  sit¬ 
uations. 

Students  that  are  not  yet  in 
major  programs  are  usually 
classified  as  Pre  Curricula  or 


Bridge  or  No  Option.  (Students 
may  find  their  degree  code  on 
SOLAR  or  ask  their  academic 
advisor.)  These  students  may 
use  SOLAR  On-Line  registra¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  March  3 1 , 
beginning  at  6:00  a.m.  To  use 
SOLAR  all  students  must  first 
have  their  files  activated  by 
their  Academic  Advisor. 

Students  planning  on  using 
SOLAR  in  the  first  few  hours 


of  operation  on  any  given  day 
should  expect  some  delays.  Be 
prepared  to  wait!  A  great  deal 
of  planning  has  gone  into  the 
plans  for  this  semester  and 
delays  should  be  minimized. 
Students  who  do  not  advance 
register  are  faced  with  long 
lines,  closed  classes  and  imme¬ 
diate  payment  dates.  SOLAR  is 
the  quickest  way  to  advance 
register  and  is  a  popular  way  to 


enroll  in  classes.  Before  using 
SOLAR  students  should  con¬ 
sult  with  their  academic  advisor 
for  proper  course  selection  and 
to  have  their  file  activated. 

Students  with  concerns  about 
registration  should  contact  their 
academic  advisor.  Students 
who  do  not  know  who  their 
academic  advisor  is  should  con¬ 
tact  the  staff  in  Enrollment 
Services. 


Credit  Hours  Completed 

Classification 

0-15 

1 

16-30 

2 

31-45 

3 

46-60 

4 

61  -  75 

5 

76-90 

6 

91  -  105 

7 

106.-  120 

8 

To  find  your  classification,  check  your  information 
on  SOLAR.  If  you  believe  it  is  not  accurate,  please 
see  your  Academic  Advisor 
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“RAD”  class  at  PNC  has  students  fighting  mad 


By  Katy  Callan 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Increased  awareness 
and  a  surge  in  self-esteem 
are  just  two  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  reported  by  women 
who  have  completed  the 
Rape  Aggression  Defense 
(RAD)  classes  offered  for 
free  on  campus  by  the 
Purdue  North  Central 
Campus  Police  depart¬ 
ment. 

Larry  Nadeau,  a  former 
Marine  and  Virginia 
police  officer,  started 
RAD  in  1985. 

According  to  the  RAD 
website,  the  organization 
is  characterized  as  an 
alliance  of  dedicated 
instructors  who  believe 
self-defense  should  be 
easy  to  learn,  easy  to 
retain,  and  easy  to  employ 
when  needed.  They  also 
believe  that  training 
should  be  accessible  and 
affordable  for  all  women. 


According  to  the 
LaPorte  Hospital  Sexual 
Assault  Treatment  Center, 
1.3  women  are  raped 
every  minute  in  the 
United 
States.  Years 
ago,  women 
were  taught 
to  submit 
when 

attacked  in 
order  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

However, 
according  to 
Captain 
Mark  Harris 
of  the 
Michigan 
City  Police 
Department, 
the  modem 
school  of  thought  is  to 
fight  as  much  as  possible 
and  to  use  anything  avail¬ 
able  to  fend  off  an  attack¬ 
er.  Women  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  ages  and  abilities 
can  be  vulnerable  to  an 
attack. 


Marianne  Hatfield,  a 
PNC  Campus  Police  offi¬ 
cer  and  certified  RAD 
instructor,  said  she 
believed  the  number  one 


benefit  of  the  training  is 
the  feeling  of  self-worth 
the  participants  achieve. 
“To  know  you  have  the 
power  to  protect  yourself 
is  the  best  feeling  in  the 
world,”  she  said. 

Jody  James  may  be 


confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
but  she  said  she  now  feels 
she  has  the  tools  to  escape 
and  to  survive  an  attack 
thanks  to  the  RAD  train¬ 
ing  she 
received. 
What  she 
may  lack  in 
physical 
strength, 
Jody  makes 
up 

for  in 
knowledge 
and  aware¬ 
ness. 

One  of 
the  RAD 
certified 
instructors, 
Mike 
Wheeler, 
said  James  learned  to  use 
the  abilities 

she  has  —  her  voice,  arm 
moves  and  her  wheelchair 
—  as  weapons. 

The  last  RAD  session 
for  the  semester  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  4,  6,  11, 


“To  know  you 
have  the 
power  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  is 
the  best  feeling 
in  the  world.” 

RAD  Instructor 
and  PNC  police 
officer  Marianne 
Hatfield 


and  13  from  4  p.m.  to  7 
p.m.  in  the  LSF  Building. 
Space  is  limited  and  par¬ 
ticipants  are  required  to 
attend  all  classes.  For 
further  information,  call 
785-5220  or  e-mail  the 
PNC  police  department 
at  campusjxilice@pnc.edu 


Ail  participants  of  the 
Rape  Aggression  ■ 
Defense  program 
(RAD)  /earn  not  only 
how  to  react  to  aw 
attack,  hut  how  to  be 
proactive. 

Students  learn  how 
to  stay  away  from 
potentially  vulnerable 
situations. 

Some  of  t!i  ft  tech¬ 
niques  taught  to 
avoid  a  date  rape 
situation  include: 

*  Don’t  give  out 
your  phone  number; 
get  his  number 

*  Don’t  have  your 
date  pick  you  up  at 
your  home;  meet 
him  somewhere 

Ay/  ' '  f  jr v 

*  Say  goodbye  in  the 
car  or  on  the  street; 
don’t  invite  him  hi 
your  house. 


Jody  James  demonstrates  a  defensive  move  designed 
to  ward  off  a  potential  attacker.  (S.P./Katy  Callan) 


Memorable  moments  for 


campus  police 


by  Dan  Ondrovich 
Spectator  Correspondent 

When  describing  the  Campus 
Police  at  Purdue  North  Central, 
Chief  Robert  Gaekle  said  his  force  is 
a  well-rounded  professional  team  of 
officers  that  is  committed  to  keeping 
the  students,  faculty,  and  staff  safe. 

“Students  can  walk  away  from 
their  vehicles,  go  to  class,  and  not 
worry  about  the  outside  world  while 
at  PNC,”  said  Gaekle. 

On  a  normal  day,  students  find  the 


community  and  presented  by  our 
team  of  trained  jsp' 
instructors  makes  *  *. 

it  easy  to  incorpo-  * 
rate  into  our  long¬ 
term  commitment 
to  personal  safety 
programs,”  said 
Gaekle. 

Officer  Marianne 
Hatfield  also  sees 
time  spent  with  the 
RAD  program  on 
campus  as  a 
rewarding  experi¬ 
ence.  She  says 
it’s  a  great  pro-  L 


<S 


V 


Officer  Marianne 
Hatfield 


gram  that  teaches  women  how  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 

Officer  Damon  Sanders  recalls  a 
very  memorable  moment  that 
happened  after  he  had  been  with 
Campus  Police  for  five  months. 
Sanders  was  given  the  assignment 
to  escort  the  President  of  Purdue 
University  from  the  Valparaiso 
Airport  to  the  Valparaiso 
University  Chapel  for  the  PNC 
commencement  ceremony. 

He  recalled  that  when  checking  his 
list  of  the  plane’s  passengers  he  was 
to  escort,  one  of  the  individuals 
reached  out  his  hand  and  introduced 
himself  as  Steven  Beering. 

Sanders  checked  his  list  and  said, 
“Yes  sir,  I  see  your  name  on  the  list.” 
The  gentleman  looked  at  Sanders 
with  a  grin  and  jokingly  said,  “It  bet¬ 
ter  be.  I’m  President  Steven 
Beering.”  Sanders  said  that  from 
then  on,  he  was  sure  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  the  names  of  the  people 
he  was  transporting. 

Officer  Gary  Kinney  recalled  a 
time  when  the  Campus  Police  was 
assigned  to  oversee  a  possible  rally 
on  campus.  Intelligence  gathered 


indicated  that  busloads  of  vociferous 
-  .  activists  would 
attend. 

*  He  said  that  he  was 
assigned  to  work 
V  undercover,-  to  dress 
in  plain  clothes,  and 
to  pose  as  a  student. 
Kinney  said  he  was 
struck  by  the  lack  of 
protesters  when  the 
event  actually  start¬ 
ed.  In  the  end,  only 
two  people  actually 
showed  up.  “But  we 
were  prepared  and 
ready,”  said  Kinney. 


With  these  officers  protecting  and 
securing  the  campus,  it  is  clear  that 
students  can  study  and  spend  time  at 
PNC  without  much  worry. 

For  more  information  or  to  contact 
the  PNC  police  department,  call  785- 
5220  or  e-mail  them  at 
campus_police@pnc.edu.  In  the 
case  of  an  emergency,  several 
phones  are  located  across  campus  for 
students  to  call  for  assistance.  After 
hours,  the  police  can  be  contacted  by 
dialing  “0”  or  ext.  5220. 


Officer  Gary  Kinney 


Campus  Police  involved  in  routine 
activities  such  as  issuing  traffic  cita¬ 
tions,  patrolling  campus  grounds, 
providing  escorts  for  students  and 
staff  and  unlocking  numerous  car 
doors  for  students  and  staff  who  lock 
their  keys  in  their  cars. 

However,  everyday  is  not  routine, 
and  there  have  been  moments  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  officers  that  are  not 
easily  forgotten. 

One  of  Gaekle ’s  most  rewarding 
experiences  were  his  officers’ 
involvement  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Rape  Aggression  Defense  (RAD) 
program  to  the  PNC  campus. 

“The  zeal  with  which  the  program 
has  been  accepted  by  members  of  the 


Only  $5.00?!! 

Yes,  for  only  $5.00  you  can  get 
discounts  at  many  fine 
establishments. 

Student  Discount  Cards 
are  available  through 
members  of  Student 
Government  for  ONLY 
$5.00!! 

Over  15  local  establishments 
participating,  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  purchase  a  card,  contact 
a  member  of  Student  Government 
in  LSF-067  today!! 


PNC  Athletic  Fundraiser 

HELP  OUT  YOUR  SCHOOL! 

The  PNC  Baseball  and  Basketball 
teams  are  hosting  fundraisers  to 
help  pay  for  expenses. 

Two  year  subscriptions  to  “ESPN 
The  Magazine”  can  be  purchased  for 
$40,00,  a  fraction  of  the  cover  price. 

75  percent  of  the  profits  goes  to  the 
PNC  Athletic  Department! 

For  more  information,  or  to 
place  an  order,  contact  Ryan 
Brown  at  PNC  ext.  5273  or 
email  rwbrown@pnc.edu 
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Endless  career  possibilities  for  communications  majors 


by  Margaret  Tyler 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Communications  is  an  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  major  among  col¬ 
lege  students  that  offers  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  in  the  work 
force. 

“A  degree  in  communications 
opens  a  variety  of  doors  in  a 
variety  of  fields,”  said  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  acting  chair  of  the 
Communications  Department  at 
Purdue  North  Central  (PNC) 
about  the  field  of 
communications. 

“Communications  is  the  key  to 
success  in  so  many  types  of 


jobs,”  explained  Smithson. 
“Employers  are  increasingly 
focusing  on  soft  skills, 
such  as  interpersonal 
communications,  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  and  team 
building.” 

A  Bachelor  of  Liberal 
Studies  degree  with  a 
communication  con¬ 
centration  had  been  the 
only  communication 
degree  available  at 
PNC  until  recently. 

PNC  now  offers  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Communication  and  a  Business 
and  Professional 

Communication  Certificate. 

Possible  careers  available  with 


a  degree  in  communications 
include:  journalism,  consulting. 


political  campaign  director, 
radio/television  anchor,  public 
relations,  entertainer,  mediation 
specialist,  sales  representative, 


college  recruiter,  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  and  countless  more. 

There  are  also  many 
activities  available  at 
PNC  that  can  enhance 
the  possibilities  for  a 
student  pursuing  a 
degree  in  communica¬ 
tions.  The  Hyde  Park 
Forum  speech  contest 
and  the  speech  team 
offer  student  speakers 
the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete;  service  learning 
allows  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  community 
service  organizations;  and  the 
student-run  Spectator  gives 
prospective  journalists 
experience. 


An  internship  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  students  majoring  in 
communications.  Students  with 
an  approved  GPA  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  internship,  which  can 
greatly  increase  their  chances  of 
employment  in  their  desired 
field.  Furthermore,  Purdue 
University’s  Department  of 
Communication  is  highly 
ranked  among  universities 
throughout  the  U.S.,  according 
to  Purdue  University  West 
Lafayette. 

For  more  information  on  a 
degree  in  communication,  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Scott  Smithson  at  785- 
5356  or  e-mail  him  at  ssmith- 
son@pnc.edu  or  log  on  to 
PNC’s  web  site. 


“Communications  is  the 
key  to  success  in  so  many 
types  of  jobs.” 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  acting  chair, 
Communications  Department 


It’s  never 


too  late 


to  learn 


by  Margaret  S.  Cuff 
Spectator  Correspondent 

One  of  the  biggest  unknown 
departments  at  Purdue  North 
Central  is  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education. 

This  office  provides  non-cred¬ 
it  courses  for  a  person  seeking 
diversity  in  education,  time 
management,  and  one’s  own 
personal  advancement. 

“Continuing  education  pro¬ 
grams  help  increase  a  person’s 
value  to  their  employer,  their 
clients  £tnd  thcm-elves.  It  also 
offers  opportunities  to  improve 


for  career  advancement  or  to 
transition  to  a  new  career  or 
develop  a  specialty  within  a  cur¬ 
rent  field,”  said  Phyllis  Dranger, 
manager  of  Education  and 
Training  Programs. 

Classes  range  in  diversity  from 
a  beginning  computer  class  to 
achieving  personal  excellence 
through  self-hypnosis. 

A  few  of  the  departments  more 
popular  courses  are:  photogra¬ 
phy,  landscape  design,  interior 
design,  and  the  real  estate 
courses. 

When  courses  are  introduced, 
they  go  through  a  certain  budget 
form,  which  is  handled  within 


the  office  that  gives  a  reasonable 
and  realistic  price  for  students. 

Courses  are  not  limited  to 
PNC  students;  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  benefits 
people  outside  the  campus,  also. 
Anyone  seeking  courses  for 
enjoyment,  entertainment,  or 
information  can  benefit  from 
these  educational  courses  that 
PNC  offers. 

“The  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  designs,  develops  and 
delivers  a  variety  of  educational 
programs  required  to  meet  the 
learning  needs  of  a  diverse  pop¬ 
ulation.  We  would  like  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Although 


this  may  sometimes  be  prohibi¬ 
tive,  we  strive  to  satisfy  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  needs  at  multiple  levels,” 
said  Dranger. 

The  courses  are  non-credit,  so 
most  students  are  not  aware  of 
them.  The  department  has  seen 
its  highs  and  lows  of  registration 
throughout  the  years,  but  still 
remains  as  a  beneficial  option 
for  PNC  community  members. 

“As  the  continuing  education 
arm  of  the  university,  we  fulfill 
our  mission  through  offering 
both  credit  and  non-credit  pro¬ 
grams  and  courses.  In  addition 
to  the  many  workshops,  semi¬ 
nars,  and  training  sessions  con¬ 


ducted  on  campus,  continuing 
education  reaches  students  in  a 
variety  of  settings.  Be  it  through 
organizational/professional 
development  initiatives  held 
onsite  at  businesses  in  our  delin¬ 
eated  areas  of  service,  early 
learning  enrichment  programs 
or  credit  course  offerings  held  at 
neighboring  high  schools  and 
correctional  facilities,”  Dranger 
stated. 

Information  on  registration 
for  continuing  education  classes 
can  be  sought  in  TECH  101,  on 
the  PNC  website,  or  by  calling 
1-800-872-123,  ext. 
5343. 


The  Freedom  of  Speech 


by  Amy  L.  Straka 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  expansion  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  program  at  Purdue 
North  Central  has  not  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  addition  of  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Communication. 

Last  fall,  PNC  competed  in  its 
first  public  speaking  competi¬ 
tion.  A  group  of  students  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  Boilermaker 
Invitational  at  the  Purdue  cam¬ 
pus  in  West  Lafayette. 

During  this  spring  semester, 
the  expanding  group  of  speakers 
is  slated  to  travel  to  Indianapolis 
to  participate  in  the  state  compe¬ 
tition. 

While  a  few  students  had  com¬ 
peted  at  the  high  school  level,  all 
of  the  students  were  new  to  col¬ 
legiate  speech  competition,  and 
performed  incredibly  well. 

The  categories  challenged  a 
wide  range  of  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Some  speakers  pre¬ 
sented  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
their  favorite  authors,  using  a 
script.  Others  exhibited  their 
improvisational  skills  in  the 
event. 

The  competitors  are  given  a 
quote  or  topic  and  only  a  short 


time  to  compose  their  own 
speech  based  on  it.  Oratories 
were  divided  into  several  cate¬ 
gories,  from  the  seriousness  of 
Informative  and  Persuasive 
speeches  to  the  lighthearted 
After-Dinner  speeches.  Also 
presented  are  rhetorical  criti¬ 
cism  and  extemporaneous,  as 
well  as  dramatic  duo,  an  event 
where  two  speakers  act  out  a 
scripted  scene  without  props, 
costume,  or  facing  one  another. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Padberg,  the  students  were 
informed  and  well  prepared  for 
their  events.  In  a  short  amount 
of  time  they  selected  categories, 
researched  the  topics,  and  prac¬ 
ticed. 

“I  think  this  is  a  very  excellent 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
extra-curricular  activity  that’s 
not  only  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
but  will  add  significantly  to  their 
oral  communication  skills,”  said 
Smithson. 

Plans  for  a  PNC  speech  team 
to  interact  and  compete  regular¬ 
ly  are  planned  for  next  year.  To 
sign  up  for  the  mailing  list  noti¬ 
fying  students  of  upcoming 
events,  or  just  to  ask  questions, 
contact  Dr.  Scott  Smithson, 
ssmithson@pnc.edu. 
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Backyard  Wrestling  Invades  Northwest  Indiana 


by  Jim  Sullivan 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  world  of  wrestling  is  in 
a  slump;  lackluster  matches 
and  horrid  storylines  have 
turned  viewers  away  once 
again.  Vince  McMahon, 
manager  of  the  WWE  fran¬ 
chise,  has  finally  lost  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  attract  fans  to  his  bil- 
lion-dollar  product. 

In  this  day  and  age  sports 
fans  are  attracted  to  more 
extreme  sports.  In  the  case  of 
wrestling  fans,  there  is  one 
kind  of  wrestling  that  is 
increasing  with  popularity  all 
across  the  nation  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  to  northwest 
Indiana:  backyard  wrestling. 

Yes,  it’s  true.  The  recre¬ 
ational  sport  that  parents  fear 
the  most  has  surfaced  in  local 
cities  such  as  Hammond, 
Valparaiso,  and  Portage. 

Instead  of  going  out  to  the 
courts  and  shooting  hoops 
like  NBA  stars,  members  of 
these  backyard  clubs  break 
out  the  ladders  and  chairs  and 


imitate  their  favorite  super- 
stars  of  wrestling. 

Frank  Montoleone,  a 
sophomore  at  Purdue  North 
Central  is  one  of  these  hard¬ 
core  warriors  from  the  X- 
treeme  World 
Wrestling 
group  located 
in  Portage, 
Indiana. 

Montoleone  is 
the  highflying, 
risk  taking 
X.W.W.  cham¬ 
pion  “Monty,” 
in  his  spare 
time. 

Most  parents 
fear  the  thought 
of  their  chil¬ 
dren  being 
struck  with 
chairs  and  driven  through 
tables,  but  according  to 
Montoleone  his  parents  just 
laugh. 

“I’ve  done  some  crazy 
things,  flipped  off  a  ten  foot 
ladder  on  to  a  ping  pong  table 
and  it  didn’t  even  break,” 
said  Montoleone. 


Most  backyard  wrestling 
federations  across  America 
are  run  foolishly  and  only 
focus  on  how  crazy  their 
antics  can  be.  The  X.W.W. 
focuses  on  both;  they  have  on 


going  storylines  for  all  the 
members,  well  planned 
matches  that  are  fun  to  watch 
and  all  the  hardcore  action 
you  can  handle. 

This  sport  may  be  orches¬ 
trated,  but  it  still  carries  all 
the  bumps,  bruises,  and 
injuries  of  a  real  fight. 


“Sprained  ankles,  bruised 
back,  and  the  ever  so  lovely 
headache,”  said  Montoleone. 
The  X.W.W.  currently  has 
between  ten  and  twenty 
members  and  runs  year 
round,  rain 
or  shine. 

Most  peo¬ 
ple  in  the 
United 
States 
believe  pro 
wrestling  is 
fake  but  the 
people  that 
take  part  in  it 
have  very 
different 
views. 

“You  can’t 
fake  hitting  a 
mat,  being 
dropped  on  your  head,  and 
going  through  a  table.  PNC 
should  hold  an  event  on  cam¬ 
pus,”  said  Montoleone. 

The  X.W.W.  clan  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  just  over  two  years, 
and  now  has  a  video  library 
of  over  sixty  hours  of  hard¬ 
core  footage.  Their  wrestlers’ 


ages  range  from  18  to  22,  and 
they  are  always  open  to 
accepting  new  members. 

The  club  has  a  wide  fan 
base  and  has  footage  clips 
that  have  been  featured  in  a 
recent  commercial  created  by 
the  Crimson  Creative  post¬ 
production  company  in 
Chicago.  Their  videos  are 
also  a  fan  favorite  down  on 
the  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
campus. 

X.W.W.  members  are  wide 
spread,  with  members  from 
other  campuses  such  as  the 
Purdue  campus  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ball  State 
University,  Indiana  State 
University,  and  Colombia 
University  in  Chicago. 

Anyone  that  is  interested  in 
joining  the  X.W.W.  should 
contact  Monty  at  (219)  688- 
4879.  Monty  has  one  last 
message  for  those  looking  to 
join. 

“Go  for  it  kiddies,  just  don’t 
cry  to  mommy  saying  Frank 
told  you  to  jump  off  a  roof 
through  a  flaming  table.” 


Great  Services,  Great  Service 

Great  Idea  to  Join! 


I 

^Online  Banking 


wwwAa~porter.com 
*FREE  ATMs 
*FREE  Checking 
with  Check  Card 
*Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 


FACULTY,  STAFF 
AND  STUDENTS 
ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  JOIN! 

CALL  TODAY! 


Smart  Money 
says,  “If  you’re 
not  already  a 
member,  you’re 
probably  paying 
too  much  for 
your  financial 
services.” 

V _ / 


*Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions) 


Open  Wednesdays  9  a.m.  -  3  p  in. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


LA -PORTER 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  *  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12) 
1404  East  Lincoln  Way  *  462-7805  *  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  *  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
After-hours  Loan  Line:  1-877-312-9194 
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Major  leaguer  pitched  in  and  helped  out 


by  Jay  Swanson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Purdue  North  Central’s 
baseball  team  has  recently 
received  some  major  league 
help.  Jim  Crowell,  a 
Philadelphia  Phillies  prospect 
with  a  pitching  school  has  lent 
a  hand  to  the  Panthers. 

Crowell,  a  minor  league 
pitcher  for  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes  Barre  Phillies,  the 
AAA  affiliate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  helped 
out  the  Panther  pitching  staff 
by  lending  his  time  and  facili¬ 
ties.  The  6’4”  lefthander 
worked  with  the  PNC  pitchers 
at  his  clinic  in  Valparaiso. 

“He  helped  us  from  the  third 
week  in  December  through 
January,”  said  head  baseball 
coach  Ryan  Brown. 

The  29  year  old  Crowell  runs 
Elite  Pitching  School,  a  place 
for  local  players  to  extend 
their  talents.  Players  ages  nine 
through  college  can  go  and 
strengthen  their  skills.  This 


past  off-  season,  he  had  35  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  academy. 

“Every  student  I  had  got  bet¬ 
ter,”  Crowell  explained.  “I 
think  I  relate  a  little  better, 
being  younger  and  still  play¬ 
ing.” 

Coach  Brown  was  first  told 
of  Crowell,  by  PNC  softball 
coach  Gil  Arzola. 

“I  learned  about  Jim 
from  our  softball  coach,” 
Brown  said.  “He  saw  his 
clinic  in  the  paper;  at  first 
we  were  just  worried 
about  using  his  gym.” 

Crowell’s  help  was  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  because  of 
Brown’s  admitted  weak 
point,  pitching. 

“I  was  never  a  pitcher,” 
confessed  Brown,  “I  was 
better  at  hitting  and  field¬ 
ing.” 

Trying  to  make  the  most  of 
his  time,  Crowell  focused  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the 
ballplayer. 

“A  lot  of  kids  have  funda¬ 
mentals  that  they  learned  in 


little  league  and  high  school.” 
Brown  said,  “It  was  kind  of  a 
challenge  for  him  to  break 
those  habits,  some  kids’  habits 
are  good,  we  worked  a  lot  on 
fundamentals.” 

Crowell,  a  Valparaiso  native 
who  attended  the  University  of 
Indianapolis,  really  wanted  to 


work  on  the  mechanics  of 
pitching,  and  to  teach  the 
young  aces  to  throw  more 
strikes. 

“Throwing  strikes  is  huge,” 
Crowell  elaborated,  “They’re 
(the  PNC  pitchers)  going  to  go 


out  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
in  more  games.  “ 

In  1997,  Crowell  made  his 
big  league  debut  for  the 
Cincinnati  Reds,  where  he 
pitched  in  two  games.  Last 
year,  Crowell  played  for  a 
couple  minor  league  clubs.  At 
AAA,  Scranton-  Wilkes  Barre 


Phillies  of  the  International 
League,  where  he  went  2-0 
with  a  2.52  ERA  in  four  games 
hurling  25  innings.  (AAA  is 
one  step  down  from  the  Major 
leagues.) 

He  also  pitched  for  the 


Atlantic  City  Surf  of  the 
Atlantic  League.  As  a  member 
of  the  Surf,  Crowell  went  8-4 
with  a  4.17  ERA.  In  19  starts, 
he  threw  108  innings  and 
struck  out  94  batters,  which 
was  good  enough  to  place  him 
third  in  the  league. 

Crowell  is  no  stranger  to 
traveling  having  lived  recently 
in  Indianapolis,  Valpo,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  is 
currently  in  Clearwater, 
Florida,  at  the  Spring  Training 
for  the  Phillies. 

When  asked  about  his 
chances  to  make  the  Phillies, 
Crowell  thought  that  he  could 
serve  several  purposes  on  a 
major  league  pitching  staff. 
He  suggested  he  could  start  or 
pitch  in  relief,  and  he  seemed 
all  right  with  either  choice. 

“I  just  want  to  go  out  and 
throw  the  best  I  can,”  said 
Crowell.  “I  just  want  to  put 
myself  in  a  good  situation.” 

He  seems  to  have  helped  put 
PNC  in  a  good  situation  as 
well. 


UPCOMING 

GAMES 


Lady  Panthers  primed  for  improvement 


(Home  games  are  in  CAPS) 

BASEBALL 


at  Frankllin  College,  noon 
March  4 

ST.  FRANCIS  UNIV.,  3  P.M. 
March  8 

TRINITY  CHRISTIAN,  NOON 
March  11 

at  Goshen  College,  noon 
March  16 

at  Union  College  (KY),  1  p.m. 
March  17 

at  Cumberland  Coll.  (KY),  1  p.m. 
March  19 

at  Oieny  Central  Coll.  (IL),  1  p.m. 
March  20  and  21 
at  Vincennes  University,  I  p.m. 
March  24 

at  Olivet-Nazarene  Univ.,  3  p.m. 

SOFTBALL 

March  15 

at  Franklin  College,  TBA 
March  23 

at  Kankakee  Community  Coll.,  TBA 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

While  many  students 
here  on  the  Purdue  North 
Central  campus  have  been 
hibernating  during  the  cold 
winter  months,  members  of 
the  PNC  Lady  Panther’s 
have  been  working  over¬ 
time  preparing  for  the 
upcoming  2003  softball 
season. 

Coming  off  of  a  7-5  fall 
season  record  in  only  their 
second  year  as  a  campus 
club,  the  Lady  Panthers 
used  the  winter  break 
between  the  fall  and  spring 
seasons  to  prime  them¬ 
selves  for  improvement. 

While  some  might  argue 
that  a  7-5  record  is  not  that 
hard  to  improve  upon, 
coach  Gil  Arzola  believes 
the  Lady  Panthers  are  the 


March  1  and  2 


first  PNC  athletic  team 
with  more  wins  than  loss¬ 
es,  which  includes  the  bas¬ 
ketball  and  baseball  pro¬ 
grams. 

Since  his  arrival  at  PNC, 
Arzola  has  instilled  a  win¬ 
ning  attitude  and  has  gar¬ 
nered  the  trust  of  his  play¬ 
ers. 

Pitcher  Amanda  Alberts, 
a  transfer  from  Ancilla 
College,  put  it  simply,  “He 
is  the  best  coach  I  ever 
had.” 

A  big  part  of  Arzola’s 
coaching  philosophy  is 
instilling  team  confidence, 
stating  that  he  “always 
expects  that  we  are  going 
to  be  good.  And  (I)  try  to 
transfer  that  to  them  (the 
players).” 

“They  were  always  good 
athletes.  It  was  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  everything  coming 


together,  and  that  is  why 
we  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  with  how  quickly 
they  came  together,”  added 
Arzola. 

Experience  in  playing 
together  also  has  been  key 
in  the  coach’s  expectations 
for  improvement. 

The  fall  season  was  the 
first  chance  team  members 
had  to  play  with  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Working  as  a  team  over 
the  winter  break  allowed 
the  team  to  drastically 
improve  their  sense  of 
communication  and 

togetherness,  which  cannot 
be  overstated  on  the  field. 

Individually,  many  play¬ 
ers  on  the  team  said  that 
they  worked  on  strengthen¬ 
ing  various  aspects  of  their 
game. 

Alberts  and  fellow  pitch¬ 
er  Tiffany  Miller  both 


worked  on  improving  the 
velocity  on  their  pitches. 

Being  the  two  main 
pitchers  on  the  team, 
Alberts  and  Miller  are 
going  to  be  leaned  on  heav¬ 
ily.  Arzola  expects  them  to 
perform  more  than  ade¬ 
quately,  believing  the  duo 
will  only  allow  about  four 
earned  runs  per  game. 

First  baseman  Randi 
Leggett  has  made  her 
swing  harder  and  has 
learned  to  become  more 
aggressive  at  the  plate. 

The  Lady  Panther’s  made 
even  bigger  strides  as  a 
team;  they  helped  solidify 
where  each  player  fits  on 
the  team. 

Arzola  believes  that  their 
roles  have  become  “more 
defined”  and  that  has  also 
helped  lead  the  team 
become  more  of  a  team. 


BASKETBALL 

R.0S  ults 

February  1 

vs.  Indiana  Univ.  NW  -  75-83,  Loss 
Feburary  5 

at  Trinity  Int.  Univ.  -  60-69,  Loss 
February  8 

vs.  Cal.  Coll,  of  St.  Joseph  -  81-93,  Loss 
Feburary  10 

at  Moody  Bible  Inst.  59-68,  Loss 
February  12 

at  Kendall  College  -  71-85,  Loss 
February  15 

vs.  Trinity  Christian  -  80-89, Loss 
February  19 

at  Cardinal  Stritch  -  58-80,  Loss 


Lady  Panther  Softball  2003  Schedule 

April  con’t 

7  -  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph 
11-  @  St.  Francis  University 
12  -  @  Indiana  Technological  Institute 
14  -  Grace  College 
16  -  Bethel  College 
18  -  Ancilla  College 
23  -  Goshen  College 
26  -  @  Huntington  College 
28  -  @  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph 


All  home  games  are  played  at  Patriot  Park  in 
Michigan  City.  Check  the  Lady  Panthers  web  site 
on  the  PNC  Athletic  homepage 
(www.pnc.edu/sa/athletichtml)  for  directions. 
Home  games  in  bold. 

All  game  times  TBA. 


March 

15  -  @  Franklin  College 
23  -  @  Kankakee  Community  College 

April 

■  5  -  Indiana  Technological  Institute 


N 
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Ccnstitutkrial  Changes  Planned 


Student  Government  elects  new  VP 


by  J.  H.  Perez 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Recently,  the  Purdue 
North  Central  Student 
Government  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  ways  in  which  to 
revise  its  existing  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  anticipated 
changes  will  impact  the  cur¬ 
rent  clubs  and  organizations, 
as  well  as  those  to  be 
formed  in  the  future. 

The  current  constitution  is 
a  document  easily  accessed 
by  anyone  interested  in 
reading  it.  A  portion  of  its 
contents  set  general  guide¬ 
lines  and  procedures  for  the 
Student  Government  and 
the  other  clubs  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

The  constitution's  guide¬ 
lines  concerning  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  other  clubs  are  the 
main  focus  of  these 
revisions. 

"We  are  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  better  club  communica¬ 
tion,"  said  Student 
Government  President 
Marsha  Buckingham. 

"There  has  not  been  much 
head  way  so  far." 

With  several  new  clubs 
forming  this  year,  the  space 
and  money  allocated  to 


clubs  is  steadily  shrinking. 
Some  clubs  have  been  inac¬ 
tive  for  a  long  time;  partici¬ 
pation  will  be  the  key  in 
determining  a  club's  legiti¬ 
macy.  Buckingham 

believes  the  constitution's 
revisions  might  pinpoint 
some  of  them. 

Closing  the  gaps  between 
the  Student  Government  and 
campus  clubs  will  make  for 
a  more  efficient  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  resources. 

Buckingham  stated  that 
this  long  process  will  not  be 
complete  before  the  new 
crop  of  officers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  elected  this 
April. 

No  one  is  certain  of  exact¬ 
ly  what  changes  will  be 
made  and  when  they  will  be 
ratified,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  a  priority. 


Student  Government 
meetings  are  held 
every  Wednesday 
from  10-11  a.m.  in 
the  LSF  Building 
Student  Conference 
Room,  room  60. 


by  Stephanie  Sulcer 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Michelle  Boardman  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
vice  president  position  on  the 
Student  Government  board,  a 
position  which  arose  when 
Jayne  A.  Bates  resigned 
from  office  late  last 
month. 

“Ever  increasing  family 
responsibilities  were 
becoming  my  immediate 
priority  and  requiring 
more  of  my  available 
time,”  said  Bates.  “To  be 
involved  in  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  organization  as 
Student  Government,  and 
also  hold  the  office  of  vice 
president,  which  comes 
with  many  responsibilities, 
was  going  to  require  more 
time  than  I  was  going  to  be 
able  to  offer,”  she  said  in  a 
statement. 

Student  Government 
President  Marsha 

Buckingham  empathizes  with, 
and  commends  Bates  for  her 
decision.  “She  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  vice  president,  and  I  can 
truly  respect  her  for  realizing 
and  facing  the  fact  that  when 
you  have  so  many  responsibil¬ 
ities,  you  have  to  prioritize. 


and  have  to  be  mature  enough 
to  make  decisions  that  not 
only  affect  you,  but  the  whole 
group  as  an  entity.” 

Buckingham  is  also  confi¬ 
dent  that  Boardman  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
her  new  position.  “She’s  very 
willing  to  serve,  and  that’s  a 


key  when  it  comes  to  any  offi¬ 
cer  or  representative,”  she 
added. 

Aside  from  being  active  in 
Student  Government, 

Boardman  currently  is 
involved  in  the  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group,  the  English 
Department’s  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Committee,  the 
Writing  Center  and  the 


Faculty  Senate  and  Student 
Affairs  Committee.  She  also 
meets  with  several  other  com¬ 
mittees  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Boardman  is  optimistic 
about  her  new  role  as  vice 
president  and  is  enthusiastic 
about  improving  Student 
Government  relations  on  cam¬ 
pus.  “I  really  want  to  help 
communication  between 
the  clubs,  and  I’d  like  to 
define  what  Student 
Government  really  does 
because  lots  of  students 
don’t  know,”  she  said. 

Boardman  was  elected 
to  office  by  the  remaining 
Student  Government 
members  shortly  after 
Bates  announced  her  res¬ 
ignation.  The  Student 
Government  constitution 
allows  representatives  to 
elect  individuals  to  office 
by  a  majority  vote  if  two 
or  less  vacancies  occur 
during  the  one-year  term. 

The  Student  Government 
holds  open  meetings  on 
Wednesdays  from  10  to  11 
a.m.  in  LSF  60.  Buckingham 
said  student  involvement  in 
the  meetings  is  encouraged.  “I 
emphasize  coming  to  the 
meetings  so  you  can  observe 
how  the  process  works.” 


Student  Government  Vice  President, 
Michelle  Boardman.  (S.P./Sulcer) 


Clubs  give  students  an  edge  as 
well  as  an  extracurricular  outlet 


Cl  ub 
Focus 


by  Mike  Cavanaugh 

Spectator  Correspondent 

Purdue  University  North  Central  stu¬ 
dents  may  have  noticed  signs  around 
campus  which  allude  to  “The  Matrix,”  a 
popular  movie.  The  white  rabbits  on  the 
signs  ask  students  to  follow  them,  yet 
students  might  not  know  why. 

Upon  inspection,  these  signs  provide 
the  reader  with  information  for  the 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ. 

The  relatively  new  PNC  club  is  part  of 
a  nationwide  campus  organization  with 
chapters  all  over  the  country. 

President  Jeremy  Piar  says  that  he 
views  the  organization  as  a  source  of 
truth  as  to  what  Christianity  is  and  what 
it  is  not. 

There  are  many  regular  members  who 
not  only  welcome  each  other,  but  they 
are  equally  friendly  to  first-time  visitors 
as  well.  Various  exercises  help  bring  the 
attendants  closer  and  break  the  ice  and 
make  people  more  comfortable. 

The  actual  organization  has  a  few  dif¬ 
ferent  activities.  The  main  function  of 
the  group  is  to  provide  fellowship  and  a 
bible  study  for  any  student  interested  on 
the  PNC  campus. 

Various  community  and  campus  out¬ 
reach  programs  are  also  a  part  of  the 


Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  The  club  is 
in  the  process  of  organizing  various 
outreach  projects  for  the  campus  and 
community.  Additionally,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  are  going  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  nationwide  event,  Big 
Break. 

This  event  is  a  youth  ministry  gather¬ 
ing  where  Christian  college-aged  stu¬ 
dents  spend  their  spring  break  educating 
others  about  their  faith  on  the  beaches  of 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Piar  said  that  the  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  at  PNC  has  grown  since  it  was 
originally  founded  in  2001. 

While  anyone  can  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ings,  there  are  questions  as  to  why  some¬ 
one  would  attend.  The  organization  is 
open  to  Christians,  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  Christianity  or  someone  who 
has  questions  and  would  like  to  poten¬ 
tially  find  some  answers. 

The  two  Matrix  ad  sequels,  “The 
Matrix  Revisited”  and  “The  Matrix 
Reloaded”  are  both  coming  out  this  year. 

The  fliers  around  campus  have  made 
comparisons  between  Christianity  and 
“The  Matrix.” 

When  he  was  asked  what  parallels  exist 
between  the  two,  Piar  said,  “Best  way  to 
find  out  what  it  means  is  to  come  to  the 
meetings.” 

Meetings  are  held  in  LSF 
room  60,  on  Mondays  at  12:30 
pm.  The  official  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  website  is 
www.everystudent.com.  The 
faculty  sponsor,  Sue  Wilson, 
can  be  reached  at 

swilson@purduenc.edu. 


by  Katie  Anderson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Most  college  students  barely  have  time 
for  school,  work,  homework  and  the 
occasional  sleep  session.  However,  there 
is  a  way  to  make  the  college  experience 
more  enjoyable  while  enhancing  the 
average  student’s  resume. 

Join  a  club. 

It’s  a  way  for  average  students  to  get 
ahead  of  their  classmates.  It  can  poten¬ 
tially  make  the  average  student  look 
more  attractive  to  a  prospective  universi¬ 
ty.  It’s  also  a  way  to  experience  campus 
life  and  perhaps  leam  something  in  the 
process. 

According  to  Mike  McDonnell  of  the 
University  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles, 
“What  you  choose  to  do  outside  the 
classroom  may  have  a  significant  impact 
on  your  chances  of  getting  into  the  col¬ 
lege  of  your  choice.” 

This  does  not  apply  only  to  high  school 
students.  Competition  for  admission  to 
some  professional-level  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  is  fierce.  For  these  students,  it’s 
good  to  have  an  edge. 

The  Saint  Vincent  College  website 
states:  “We’ll  look  for  indications  of 
your  academic  and  extracurricular 
achievement  as  well  as  for  information 


that  will  help  us  evaluate  your  intelli¬ 
gence,  character,  motivation  and 
promise.” 

Extracurricular  activities  are  even  con¬ 
sidered  by  schools  like  Indiana 
University,  which  used  to  have  an  open 
admission  policy.  Because  of  increased 
enrollment,  some  universities  have  had 
to  adopt  stricter  admission  requirements. 

Advisor  Beth  Rudnick  sponsors  The 
Golden  Quill,  a  club  designed  to  allow 
students  a  place  to  share  their  creations 
with  other  writers.  “It  gives  the  newer 
writers  confidence,  and  a  sense  of  cama¬ 
raderie  to  the  more  experienced  writers.” 

Rudnick  also  told  the  story  of  one  of 
her  students  who  was  interested  in  ways 
of  making  herself  more  attractive  to  the 
law  school  in  which  she  was  interested. 
The  student  had  good  grades  but  was 
looking  for  that  little  something  extra  to 
distinguish  herself  from  the  other  appli¬ 
cants. 

Rudnick  advised  her  to  get  involved  in 
one  or  two  clubs  or  organizations  that 
were  similar  to  the  degree  she  was  seek¬ 
ing. 

Joining  a  club  isn’t  mandatory  if  seek¬ 
ing  a  bachelor’s  degree,  but  many  stu¬ 
dents  involved  in  clubs  agree  that  it  can 
increase  their  opportunities  and  also  be  a 
lot  of  fun. 


Students  smoking  outside  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Tech  Building.  (Spectator  photo/Darren  Young) 
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by  Margaret  Tyler 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  new  North  Central 
Veterinary  Emergency  Center 
(NCVEC),  which  officially 
opened  March  3,  provides 
emergency  care  when  most 
veterinary  clinics  are  not 
open. 

However,  if  Fido’s  nails 
need  to  be  trimmed,  it’s  not 
the  place  to  go.  The  new  vet¬ 
erinary  hospital  specializes 
only  in  emergency  animal 
care  and  will  soon  become  a 
referral  clinic. 

The  facility  is  cooperative¬ 
ly  owned  and  operated  by  36 
local  veterinarians,  known  as 
Northern  Indiana  Veterinarians, 
and  Purdue  University’s  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  West 
Lafayette. 

The  clinic’s  purpose  is  not  to 
compete  with  local  veterinari¬ 
ans,  since  the  clinic  does  not 
provide  routine  veterinary  care 
such  as  vaccinations  and  spay¬ 
ing  or  neutering.  Rather,  as  an 


emergency  hospital,  NCVEC  is 
able  to  provide  24-hour  clinical 
care  for  its  patients. 

According  to  Nancy  Moisan, 
practice  manager  at  the  clinic, 
NCVEC  hopes  that  in  addition 
to  becoming  a  referral  clinic,  it 
will  also  become  a  specialty 


clinic.  A  referral  clinic  handles 
the  more  complicated  illnesses 
and  injuries  that  the  majority  of 
veterinary  clinics  are  not 
equipped  to  handle. 

As  a  specialty  clinic,  NCVEC 
plans  to  have  an  animal 
optometrist,  a  board-certified 
surgeon,  and  an  animal  oncolo¬ 
gist  available  at  the  clinic.  “It’s 
really  awesome,”  said  Moisan, 
referring  to  the  clinic’s 


possibilities. 

Its  current  staff  includes  emer¬ 
gency  veterinarians:  Dr.  Robert 
Howton,  Dr.  Lisa  Christy,  Dr. 
Lisa  Polazzi  and  practice  man¬ 
ager  Moisan.  The  staff  will 
expand  to  include  two  full-time 
and  five  part-time  registered 
veterinary  technicians, 
known  as  vet-techs,  as  well 
as  assistants  and 
receptionists. 

NCVEC’s  veterinarian 
capabilities  are  highly 
advanced,  said  Moisan. 
“Everything  here  is  brand 
new,  state  of  the  art,”  she 
said. 

There  are  five  examination 
rooms,  a  laboratory  in  which 
techs  do  most  of  their  own 
blood  work  and  an  X-ray  room, 
which  includes  a  developing 
studio. 

Additionally,  there  are  four 
indoor  holding  facilities, 
including  a  large,  multiple  hold¬ 
ing  area,  one  specifically  for 
cats,  one  for  large  dogs  and  an 
isolation  ward.  All  of  the  cages 
have  monitors  to  observe  the 


animal’s  vitals. 

The  clinic  also  has  two  surgi¬ 
cal  suites,  one  of  which  is 
specifically  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  in  the  more  risky 
surgeries,  and  a  special  proce¬ 
dures  room. 

The  top  floor  of  NCVEC  is 
not  finished.  However,  it  will 
include  efficiency  apartments 
for  the  veterinary  interns  from 
Purdue  West-Lafayette,  along 
with  the  veterinarian  offices. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of 
the  clinic  is  its  night  and  week¬ 
end  hours.  NCVEC’s  emer¬ 
gency  hours  are  from  5  p.m.  to 
8  a.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday,  and  from  5  p.m. 
Friday  to  8  a.m.  Monday. 

According  to  Moisan, 
NCVEC’s  grand  opening  on 
May  2  is  still  in  the  planning 
stages.  Planned  for  the  day  are 
pet  games,  dog  demonstrations, 
visits  by  dignitaries  and 
refreshments. 

More  information  on 
NCVEC’s  grand  opening  is 
available  on  its  web  site  at 
www.ncvec.purduenc.edu 


policy 


2001. 

The  three  entrances  designat¬ 
ed  as  smoke-free  were  made  so 
because  they  see  the  most  traffic 
from  people  coming  and  going 
throughout  the  school  day. 
Although  PNC’s  smoking  poli¬ 
cy  is  quite  lenient,  Coggins  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  if  more 
people  do  not  comply  with  its 
stipulations  and  are  not  more 
considerate  of  those  who  do  not 
want  be  around  second-hand 
smoke,  the  policy  could  become 
more  smoker  un-friendly. 

“When  (students)  think  (the 
policy)  is  a  joke  and  when 
(they)  think  it’s  going  to  go 
away.. .it’s  not.  And  all  that’s 
going  to  happen  is  that  it’s 
going  to  get  more  stringent, 
which  it’s  done  everywhere  in 
the  country.  When  people  don’t 
follow  the  initial  set  of  rules,  the 
rules  change.  Now,  we’ve 
asked....  Next  time  we’re  going 
to  have  to  make  a  stricter  policy. 
We  have  two  types  of  people  we 
need  to  please:  the  people  who 
smoke  and  the  people  who  don't 
smoke.” 
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Due  to  some  confusion  over 
PNC’s  official  smoking  policy, 
the  university’s  administration 
revised  the  policy  in  Feb.  in 
order  to  clarify  where  stu¬ 
dents  are  and  are  not 
allowed  to  smoke  on  cam¬ 
pus.  The  policy  now  states 
that  students  are  not  allowed 
to  smoke  at  the  three  main 
building  entrances  off  of  the 
center  campus  quad. 

“Before,  the  smoking  pol¬ 
icy  listed  all  of  the  entrances 
where  you  could  smoke,” 
explains  Dean  of  Students 
John  Coggins.  “I  think  that 
is  what  caused  confusion 
with  many  people,  since 
there  are  more  places  where  you 
can  smoke  on  campus  than 
where  you  can’t.  Now,  the 
revised  policy  simply  states  the 
three  entrances  where  students 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke.  This 
should  clarify  the  policy  and 
make  it  easier  for  students  to 
understand.” 

However,  many  students  seem 
to  either  not  understand  the  sim¬ 
plified  policy  or  are  blatantly 
not  bothering  to  follow  it. 
Several  people  can  still  be  seen 
throughout  the  day  smoking  in 


front  of  the  three  entrances  to 
the  LSF,  Schwarz  and 
Technology  buildings. 

Many  of  these  students  can 
also  be  heard  grumbling  about 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
affected  entrances.  But  com¬ 
pared  to  some  other  universi¬ 


ties,  PNC’s  smoking  policy 
could  be  viewed  as  quite 
lenient.  For  example,  PNC’s  sis¬ 
ter  campus,  Purdue-Calumet  in 
Hammond,  has  banned  smoking 
near  any  campus  buildings. 

According  to  a  memo  supplied 
to  The  Spectator  by  the 
Chancellor’s  Office  at  Purdue- 
Calumet,  “Smoking  is  only  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  parking  lots  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  out¬ 
door  cigarette  ash  receptacles 
located  on  campus  grounds.” 

The  memo  goes  to  state  that 


smoking  is  not  permitted  in  any 
building,  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  nor  the  doorway  of  any 
building.  Students  are  also 
expected  to  be  at  least  50  feet 
from  any  campus  building  when 
lighting  up.  In  light  of  this  poli¬ 
cy,  many  administrators  and 
faculty  here  feel 
PNC’s  smoking 
policy  is  quite 
accommodating 
and  unrestrictive. 

Valparaiso 
University’s 
smoking  policy 
is  perhaps  the 
closest  to  PNC’s. 
According  to 
Reggie  Circle, 
Executive 
Director  of 
University 
Relations  at  V.U.,  smoking  is 
permitted  at  designated 
entrances  and  areas  of  campus 
buildings,  but  as  expected,  not 
inside.  Each  building  has  a  des¬ 
ignated  area  where  smoking  is 
permitted,  however,  these  all 
differ,  depending  on  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Purdue  West  Lafayette  has  no 
restrictions  on  smoking  near 
building  entrances,  unless 
specifically  noted,  but  the  uni¬ 
versity  did  surprisingly  ban 
smoking  in  all  residence  halls  in 
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Friday,  March  28 

Students  with  Disabilities  in  the  Classroom,  a 
Faculty  Training  Workshop,  Presenter:  Jodi 
James,  Disability  Awareness  Month 
Presentation,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public, 

10  - 11  a.m.,  LSF  Assembly  Hall  02 
Contact:  Jodi  James,  ext.  5374,  jjames@pnc.edu 

Continuing  through  Wednesday,  May  21 
"Strong  Women/Mujeres  Fuertes," 
Photographic  Exhibit,  Photojournalist  Rebecca 
Janes,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An  Odyssey 
2003  Series  Event,  8  a.m.  - 10  p.m.,  North  Study 
Lounge,  TECH,  Co-sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
Programming  Committee,  PNC,  in  recognition 
of  Women’s  History  Month,  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Continuing  through  Friday,  May  23 
Real  Mexico/  Mexico  Real,  Photographic 
Exhibit,  Photojournalist,  Rebecca  Janes 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An  Odyssey  2003 
Series  Event,  Location:  Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  Co-sponsors:  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  and  PNC, Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  1 

Placement  Test  (SAM),  9  a.m.-noon,  1-4  p.m.,  or 
6-9  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge  114,  Contact:  Linda 
Duttlinger,  ext.  5217,  lduttlinger@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  2 

SOLAR  Online  Advance  Registration  Begins 
(for  Summer  Sessions  and  Fall  Semester) 
Open  to  students  cleared  by  advisor 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  Open  to  the  Public, 
Appointments  Recommended,  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m., 
LSF  Lounge.Contact:  John  Coggins,  ext.  5230, 
jcoggins@pnc.edu 

Monday,  April  7 

Registration  Begins  with  Advisors  (for  Summer 
Sessions  and  Fall  Semester), Open  to  students  in 
degree  programs,  Contact:  George  Royster, 
ext.  5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Student  Assessment  &  Measurement  Test 
(SAM),  6  -  9  p.m.,  Portage  West  High  School, 
Cafeteria,  Contact:  Linda  Duttlinger, 
ext.  5217,  dutt@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  8 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary.8:30  - 10  a.m., 
Chancellor's  Office,  137  Schwarz  Hall 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen, 
ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 


Student  Assessment  &  Measurement  Test  (SAM) 
9  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  3  p.m.,  LSF  144,  Contact:  Linda 
Duttlinger,  ext.  5217,  dutt@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  9 
Hyde  Park  Forum  Public  Speaking  Contest 
7  p.m.,  TBA,  Contact:  Jean-Ann  Morton, 
ext.  5202,  jmorton@pnc.edu 

Friday,  April  11 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class,  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  April  12 
Student  Leadership  Conference 
Open  to  all  students;  $85  registration  required 
7:30  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  Contact:  Gail  Barker, 
ext.  5549,  leadership_conference@pnc.edu 

Monday,  April  14 

Advance  Registration  Begins  (for  Summer 
Sessions  and  Fall  Semester),  Open  to  ALL  stu¬ 
dents,  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Hyde  Park  Forum  Public  Speaking  Contest 
Speak  Off,  Noon,  TBA 
Contact:  Jean-Ann  Morton,  ext.  5202, 
jmorton@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  April  17 

"Library  Education  for  Business  Students" 
Presenter:  Daniel  Rutledge,  A  Faculty  Research 
Series  Presentation,  Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
4:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02,  Contact: 
Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  debbien@pnc.edu 

Monday,  April  21 

NASCAR  Simulator,  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  Location- 
TBA,  Contact:  Ryan  Brown,  ext.  5273, 
rwbrown@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Student  Assessment  &  Measurement  Test 
(SAM),  9  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  3  p.m.,  LSF  144,  Contact: 
Linda  Duttlinger,  ext.  5217,  dutt@pnc.edu 

Student  Support  Services  Recognition  Reception 
Open  to  Public,  6-8  p.m.,  LSF  02,  Contact:  Mary 
Beth  Mitchell,  ext.  5367,  mmitchel@pnc.edu 

Friday,  April  25 

Honors  Convocation,  7:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Reception  sponsored  by  PNC  Women's 
Association;  8  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge  114 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Advance  Registration  Ends  (resumes  May  14) 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first  Amendment  of  the 
US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  student  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of 
ethical  conduct  and  journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of 
a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that  affect  them.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that 
reporting  may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readily  accept  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effective  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the 
powerful  accountable  and  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to  remain  free  from 
undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use  their  power  or  position  to  censure  the 
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Student  reactions  mixed  to  smoking  policy 


by  Honor  Varner, 

Staff  Writer 

PNC  established  a  smoking 
policy  last  semester,  but  students 
vaguely  knew  about  it,  or  the 
students  who  did  know 
about  it  thought  it  was 
funny  to  have  one  when  it 
was  not  enforced. 

For  those  who  do  not  yet 
know  of  the  smoking  poli¬ 
cy,  here  it  is:  outside  the 
main  entrances  of  the  Tech, 
Swrz  and  LSF  buildings, 
smoking  is  prohibited.  If  a 
person  were  to  catch  a  stu¬ 
dent  smoking  within  these 
entrances,  it  is  to  be  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

If  one  were  to  catch  a  facul¬ 
ty/administrative  member 
smoking,  then  the  head  of 
that  person’s  department  is 
to  be  informed,  according 
to  Debbie  Crissman,  a  Dean 
of  Student’s  office 
employee. 

When  students  were  asked 
about  tattling  on  smokers,  it 
was  met  with  negativity 
because  it  made  them  feel 
as  if  they  were  five  years 
old  again.  Many  mention  ed 
how  they  would  not  succumb  to 
such  tactics. 

On  the  whole,  students  seemed 
to  think  the  policy  was  a  good 
idea,  but  if  it  were  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  administration  needed  to 
develop  a  way  to  enforce  it. 

Student  Government  vice- 
president  Michelle  Boardman 


said,  “I  think  we  have  reached  a 
good  compromise.  Both  the 
smokers  and  the  non- 
smokers  have  entrances, 
but  the  compromise  needs 
to  be  enforced.  The  poli¬ 
cy  is  great,  but  it  is  the 


people  regularly  smoked  before 
the  policy  was  put  into  affect 
“infringes  on  my  rights  not  to 
smell  smoke.” 

His  suggestion  was  the  school 
provide  an  area  outside  for 
smokers  that  they  could  go  to 


the  policy,  Boardman  had  these 
thoughts,  “Honestly,  I  need  to 
hear  more  student  feedback  on 
it.  I  wish  more  students  would 
come  to  our  meetings  and  let 
Student  Government  know  what 
they  think  is  a  fair  way  to 
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enforcing  that  is  lacking.” 

One  student  was  the  exception 
when  asked  about  the  smoking 
policy.  Mike  Randazzo  knew 
one  could  smoke  outside  and  not 
in  the  buildings,  but  did  not 
know  of  a  formal  policy.  He 
agreed  with  it  because  walking 
through  the  entrances  where 


smoke.  Randazzo ’s  suggestion 
was  supported  by  fellow  student 
Matt  Mitch,  “The  school  should 
provide  something  outside  if 
they  are  going  to  do  that  espe¬ 
cially  for  really  bad  weather.  No 
one  wants  to  be  in  a  10x10 
room.” 

When  asked  how  to  enforce 


enforce  the  policy.”  She  also 
wanted  the  students  to  be 
informed  that  Student 
Government  had  no  say  in  the 
policy  or  how  it  was  written  or 
acted  upon,  “But  if  a  student  has 
an  idea  to  help  the  policy  or  put 
a  new  spin  on  it.  Student 
Government  is  more  than  will¬ 


ing  to  help  them”  Boardman 
said.  She  also  suggested  visiting 
Chancellor  Dworkin  during  his 
open  office  hours. 

Not  all  students  thought  the 
policy  was  entirely  fair.  Student 
Erin  Downs  was  passionate  in 
her  thoughts  about  the  poli¬ 
cy,  “I  understand  it,”  she 
said,  “but  what  about  people 
who  are  used  to  no  restric¬ 
tions  who  have  been  coming 
here  for  five  years?  What 
are  they  to  do  about  it?” 

Die  last  thought  students 
mentioned  overall  was  why 
the  school  provided  ash¬ 
trays  outside  the  doors  were 
smoking  is  prohibited  and 
then  place  no  smoking  signs 
on  them.  They  all  laughed  at 
that  and  mentioned  how  the 
ashtrays  did  not  help 
enforce  the  smoking  policy, 
but  deterred  from  it.'  They 
felt  if  the  school  wanted  the 
policy  to  be  taken  seriously, 
then  they  should  remove  the 
ashtrays.  It  is  a  small  step 
towards  stabilizing  the 
enforcing  of  the  policy,  but 
one  that  would  add  credence 
to  it. 

Crissman  mentioned  how 
the  ashtrays  were  provided 
to  the  smokers  so  they  would 
throw  away  their  butts  instead  of 
littering  them  on  the  ground. 
The  ashtrays  are  nottp 
take  away  from  the  pol¬ 
icy,  but  to  cause  the 
smokers  to  be  more 
polite  when  they  are 
finished  smoking. 


Who  are  the  smoking  police? 


by  Darren  Young,  Editor  and 
Dan  Ondrovich, 

Spectator  Correspondent 

As  part  of  a  lenient,  hands- 
off  approach  by  the  adminis- 
t  r  a  t  i  o  n  , 
responsibili¬ 
ty  for 

enforcement 
of  the  Purdue 
North 
Central 
smoking  pol¬ 
icy  has  -  thus 
far  —  fallen 
to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

“I  think  it’s 


Campus  Police  Chief  Robert 
Gaekle  declined  to  give  his 
personal  opinion  about  the 
subject,  but  said  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  PNC  smoking  poli¬ 
cy,  it  is  not  a  law  enforcement 
function  at  this  time. 

Coggins 


“It’s  up  to  you,  the 
student,  to  educate 
yourself  as  to  the 
places 

that  you  can  and 
can’t  smoke.” 

John  Coggins,  dean  of 
students 


everybody’s  duty,”  said  John 
Coggins,  dean  of  students  at 
PNC.  “It’s  not  our  police  offi¬ 
cers’;  it’s  not  the  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper;  it’s  not 
the  dean  of  students  job  to  say 
to  Joe  or  Jane  Smith,  ‘You 
can’t  smoke  here,’  ”  said 
Coggins.  “It’s  up  to  you,  the 
student,  to  educate  yourself  as 
to  the  places  that  you  can  and 
can’t  smoke.” 

When  asked  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  future  enforcement 
of  the  smoking  policy  by 
campus  police  officers, 


said  that  the 
administration 
would  rather 
have  students 
educating 
each  other 
about  where 
not  to  smoke, 
than  let  the 
responsibility 
land  on  school 
officials. 

He  said  that  if  students  can’t 
govern  themselves  with 
regards  to  the  smoking  policy, 
then  a  more  restrictive  policy 
could  be  forthcoming. 

However,  said  Coggins, 
Chancellor  Dworkin  wants  to 
be  as  accommodating  as  pos¬ 
sible.  “He  is  a  very  student- 
staff-faculty-friendly  type  of 
person,  so  he  doesn’t  really 
want  to  get  into  “you  can’t 
this”  and  “you  can’t  that.”  On 
the  other  hand,  he  expects 
people  to  be  responsible  and 
adult,”  said  Coggins. 


by  Stacy  Adams 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Being  a  college  student,  while 
worrying  about  being  shipped  off 
to  war  is  not  something  most  stu¬ 
dents  encounter. 

There  are  20  students  currently 
enrolled  at  PNC  who  are  also  in 
the  military.  “Only  one  has 
withdrawn  for  active  duty,”  said 
Registrar  George  Royster. 

However,  estimates  predict 
that  the  number  of  American 
forces  in  the  Gulf  could  total 
over  one-fifth  of  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary. 

Based  on  previous  numbers, 
one-fourth  of  the  military  that 
has  been  ordered  into  action  are 
college  students,  thus  suspend-  L- 
ing  these  individuals’  educations. 

Others,  awaiting  orders,  juggle 
tests  and  midterms  with  an  extra 
dose  of  anxiety. 

“There  is  a  good  possibility  that 
I  will  be  called,  but  I’m  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  it,”  said  PNC  student 
Angela  Bums.  “I  am  more  wor¬ 
ried  about  my  friends  that  have 
already  been  called.”  Her  unit  is 
in  Kuwait  right  now;  she  said  she 
is  opposed  to  the  war. 

If  a  PNC  student  is  called  to 


active  duty,  he  or  she  has  options 
to  avoid  losing  credit  and  tuition 
money. 

Students  called  to  serve  must 
provide  a  copy  of  their  active  duty 
orders  and  may  then  choose,  in 
most  cases,  between  credit  or 
monetary  compensation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  has  suggested  full 


Brian  Clemens  is  laid  to  rest,  (photo 
c.2003  Associated  Press) 

tuition  reimbursement  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  called  to  active  duty.  They 
have  also  worked  with  the  lending 
companies  to  suspend  the  loan 
repayments  for  those  students. 

For  other  Purdue  students,  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers  or  sisters  have 
been  called  to  active  duty,  giving 
those  students  more  than  grades 
to  worry  about. 

“Tony’s  missing  everything, 
which  I’m  not  happy  about,”  said 
Fallon  Garcia,  a  PNC  student, 


about  her  husband,  Tony,  with 
whom  she  shares  a  1 -year-old 
son.  He  has  been  in  South  Korea 
since  May  2002. 

Garcia  said  she  feels  that  it  is 
pointless  for  the  U.S.  to  go  to  war 
,because  Iraq  has  not  taken  direct 
action  against  the  United  States. 

For  one  young  soldier,  who  also 
wanted  to  become  a  Purdue 
University  graduate,  the  war  has 
tragically  intervened. 

Spc.  Brian  Clemens,  19,  a  good 
student  and  a  wrestler  in  high 
school,  joined  the  Indiana 
National  Guard  after  graduation. 

Clemens  joined  to  serve  his 
country  and  to  save  money  for 
college.  Purdue  was  his  number 
one  choice  in  his  future  for  col¬ 
lege. 

Clemens  never  lived  out  the 
ambition  to  attend  Purdue.  Sadly, 
he  became  another  military  statis¬ 
tic  on  Feb.  6,  when  a  Humvee 
accident  fatally  injured  him  in 
Kuwait. 

Voluntary  enrollment  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  weighted  decision  for 
almost  1.5  million  men  and 
women.  The  National  Guard  and 
U.S.  Reserve  units  have  already 
called  to  active  duty  over  176,000 
soldiers  to  defend  the  country  in 
the  war  on  terrorism. 
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U2  Hall  of  Fame  exhibit  -  Almost  ‘better  than  the  real  thing’ 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor 

A  pyramid  of  steel  and  glass 
rises  up  in  the  distance  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Eerie,  like  a  shiny 
celebration  of  modem  ingenuity 
and  know-how.  A  sign  above  the 
revolving  door  declares  that  the 
building  is  “celebrating  50  years 
of  rock  and  roll.” 

Upon  entering  the  structure, 
one  is  greeted  by  two  incredibly 
large  neon  signs.  One  reads 
“Moby”  and  the  other  “Gwen.” 
From  the  ceiling  hang  four  tiny, 
European  compact  cars.  One  is 
covered  in  tiger-striped  fur, 
another  painted  with  writing  and 
slogans,  another  with  purple 
crushed  velvet,  and  one  covered 
with  tiny  squares  of  mirror 
glass,  like  a  huge,  automotive 
disco  ball.  Near  an  information 
desk  hangs  a  large,  lit  sign  that 
reads  “ZOO  TV.” 

The  props  were  once  used  as 
part  of  the  stage  set  for  U2’s 
“Zoo  TV”  tour  and  the  building 
is  Cleveland’s  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  currently 
running  an  exhibit  dedicated  to 
the  stellar  career  Ireland’s  most 
famous  musical  export.  The 
exhibit,  titled  “In  the  Name  of 
Love:  Two  Decades  of  U2,” 
spans  20  years  of  the  band’s 


Cash,  Jimi  Hendrix,  Jim 
Morrison,  the  Beatles,  Pete 
Townshend  and  Keith  Moon  of 
the  Who,  the  Rolling  Stones, 
Otis  Redding,  Madonna,  Prince, 
Sting,  Queen’s  Freddie  Mercury, 
Neil  Young,  David  Bowie,  the 
Ramones,  Iggy  Pop,  Patti  Smith, 
the  Sex  Pistols,  the  Clash,  the  B- 
52 ’s.  Pearl  Jam,  Alice  In  Chains, 
Kurt  Cobain,  Bruce  Springsteen, 
and  No  Doubt’s  Gwen  Stefani, 
among  countless  others.  Two 
noteworthy  items  also  worth 
seeing  is  a  case  full  of  Grateful 
Dead  guitarist  Jerry  Garcia’s 
arsenal  of  custom  made  guitars 
and  Janis  Joplin’s  original 
Porsche  with  the  crazy,  psyche¬ 
delic  paint  job. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  contains 
endless  objects  of  rock  that  will 
amaze  fans  and  bring  back  many 
vivid  memories  of  years  gone 
by,  from  rock’s  infancy  to  the 
present.  Even  if  one  is  not  a  big 
U2  fan,  the  Hall  of  Fame’s 
numerous  other  pieces  contain 
enough  booty  to  satisfy  fans  of 
any  genre,  making  the  Rock  and 
Roll  Hall  of  Fame  the  musical 
equivalent  to  Mecca  for  the 
rabid,  die-hard  rock  and  roll 
devotee. 

More  information  on  “In  the 
Name  of  Love:  Two  Decades  of 
U2”  and  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall 
of  Fame  in  general  can  be 
obtained  from  the  museum’s 
website  at  www.rockhall.com. 


extensive  career  and  runs  until 
September. 

Artifacts  from  the  exhibit  are 
spread  out  amongst  the  top  three 
levels  of  the  museum.  The  first 
floor  features  dozens  of  exclu¬ 
sive  photos  of  U2  shot  by  famed 
photographer  Anton  Corbijn. 
Many  of  these  photos  are 
famous  shots  of  the  band,  such 
as  the  one  used  for  the  gatefold 
of  1987’s  Joshua  Tree  album, 
that  have  appeared  in  several 
magazines  and  on 
album  covers.  All 
of  the  photos  are 
original  Corbijn 
prints  and  will 
bring  back  a  flood 
of  memories  for 
devoted  U2  fans. 

Each  photo  is  also 
for  sale,  for  an 
expected  hefty 
price. 

On  level  five  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame 
begins  the  actual 
exhibit,  covering 
the  first  10  years 
of  U2’s  career. 

Here,  fans  can 
view  drummer 
Larry  Mullen, 

Jr.’s  first  drumset, 
an  early  U2  t-shirt 
made  by  Mullen,  several  early 
fliers  for  U2  gigs,  rejection  let¬ 
ters  from 
record 
compa¬ 
nies 
(which  is 
quite 
funny  in 
the  con¬ 
text  of 
the 
band’s 
monu¬ 
mental 
success). 


hand  written  pages  of  lyrics  by 
singer  Bono,  the  band  members’ 
personal  tour  itinerary  booklets 
and  crew  passes  from  various 
tours,  early  45  singles,  hard  to 
find  EP  records,  and  various 
promotional  posters.  There  are 
also  two  U2 

t-shirts  worn  by  Bono  during  the 
“War”  tour,  among  other  trea¬ 
sures. 

Level  six  is  the  “holy  grail”  for 
U2  fans.  In  here  is  featured  the 


last  ten  years  of  the  band’s 
career  and  includes  items  and 
memorabilia  from  U2’s 
Achtung  Baby  era  through 
2000 ’s  Grammy  winning  album 
All  That  You  Can't  Leave 
Behind.  After  watching  a  short 
video  retrospective  of  the  band, 
fans  can  view  U2  clothes  galore, 
including  Bono’s  “Fly,”  “Mirror 
Man,”  and  “Mr.  MacPhisto” 
outfits  and  guitarist  Edge’s  knit 
hat  and  black  studded  pants 
form  the  “Zoo  TV”  tour,  the 
band’s  matching  blue  Zooropa 
uniforms,  several  outfits  worn 


on  the  “POP  Mart”  tour, 
as  well  as  a  scale  model 
of  the  tour’s  stage  set 
and  a  really  ugly, 
banana  yellow  bass 
played  by  Adam 
Clayton.  Last  but  not 
least  are  several  of 
Edge  and  Clayton’s 
guitars  and  outfits  worn 
during  the  “Elevation” 
tour,  including  Bono’s 
custom  made  leather  jacket  with 
the  American  flag 
sewn  inside  the  lin¬ 
ing  and  Edge’s 
rhinestone  “7”  t- 
shirt  and  studded 
blue  jeans. 

And  just  in  case 
your  U2  fix  is  still 
not  quite  satisfied, 
the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame’s  “It’s 
Only  Rock  and 
Roll”  theater  fea¬ 
tures  several  films 
of  the  band  showing 
at  various  times  and 
includes  mini  docu¬ 
mentaries  on  the 
making  of  the 
Joshua  Tree  and 
Achtung  Baby 
albums,  as  well  as 
entire  concerts  and 
the  band’s  1988  tour  documen¬ 
tary  “Rattle  &  Hum.” 

As  if  “In  the  Name  of  Love” 
wasn’t  reason  enough  to  visit  the 
Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
museum’s  other  levels  of  price¬ 
less  rock  and  roll  treasure  is 
worth  the  $18  admission  price 
alone.  One  can  view  endless 
costumes  and  artifacts  from  the 
genre’s  most  famous  and  infa¬ 
mous  characters.  Included  are 
costumes,  outfits,  and  instru¬ 
ments  belonging  to  Elvis 
Presley  (of  course!),  Buddy 
Holly,  Hank  Williams,  Johnny 


Reel  Talk 


“Dreamcatcher,” 
Rated  R,  Directed 
by  Lawrence 
Kasdan,  Castle 
Rock 

Entertainment 

By  Chris  Hewitt 
Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
using  familiar  ingredients  in 
new  ways:  After  all,  cake, 
cookies,  brownies,  croissants 
and  bread  pudding  are  all  the 
same  stuff,  mixed  in  different 
ways.  But  Steven  King’s 
“Dreamcatcher”  is  day-old, 
past-its-ffeshness-date  horror. 

“The  Stand,”  “The 
Langoliers”  and  “Stand  by  Me” 
get  jumbled  together  in 


“Dreamcatcher,” 
along  with  chunks 
of  other  horror 
movies  I 
shouldn’t  mention  for 
fear  of  revealing  too 
much.  But  here  are  the 
basics:  A  bunch  of  30- 
ish  guys  get  together 
for  a  camping  week¬ 
end.  They’ve  been 
friends  since  they  were 
kids,  when  (we  learn  in 
flashbacks)  they  all 
befriended  a  develop- 
mentally  disabled  boy 
who  somehow  gave 
them  extrasensory 
powers.  Those  powers 
are  coming  in  handy 
now,  when  animals  and 
humans  are  developing 
an  oozy,  mysterious 
rash. 

Now,  I  enjoy  an 
oozy,  contagious  rash 
movie  as  much  as  the 
next  guy,  but  whenever 
“Dreamcatcher”  runs 
into  story  troubles, 
which  is  often,  it 


throws  in  a  gory  scene  to  dis¬ 
tract  us.  And  that’s  not  the  only 
flaw.  The  developmentally  dis¬ 


abled  character  is  mawkishly 
offensive  because  his  disability 
is  the  only  thing  we  know  about 
him.  It’s  hard  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  anything 
said  by  Morgan 
Freeman,  playing  one 
of  his  tormented 
authority  figures, 
because  he’s  wearing 
bushy  eyebrow  toupees 
that  you  could  dust- 
mop  with.  Plus,  you 
keep  wondering  why 
all  the  characters  readi¬ 
ly  accept  outlandish 
things  (monsters,  etc.) 
without  batting  an  eye. 

But  the  biggest  dis¬ 
traction  is  probably  a 
coincidence.  This  is  a 
movie  that  ends  up 
involving  the  military 
in  a  campaign  against  a 
foe  we  fear  will  use 
biological  weapons 
against  us,  a  campaign 
that  is  justified  by  hav¬ 
ing  one  character  say, 
“Sometimes  we  have  to 
kill,  but  our  real  job  is 


to  save  lives.”  It’s  almost  as  if 
President  Bush,  reasoning  that 
another  speech  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  financed  a  state-of- 
the-Union  splatterfest  to  get 
across  his  message,  instead. 

As  “Dreamcatcher”  moves 
past  the  two-hour  mark,  its  vio¬ 
lence  becomes  increasingly 
painful,  disturbing  and  nonsen¬ 
sical.  Like  the  Indian  good  luck 
charm  that  gives  it  its  name, 
“Dreamcatcher”  is  full  of  holes. 


DREAMCATCHER 
1  *  out  of  **** 

Starring:  Thomas  Jane, 
Morgan  Freeman 
Rated:  R,  for  bloody  vio¬ 
lence  and  raw  language 

SHOULD  YOU  GO?  This 
is  King  on  autopilot. 

(c)  2003,  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  (St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
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Sinai  Forum  celebrates  inspirational  and  educational  history 


By  Jesse  Blau-Boicken 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Just  imagine  having  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  Walter  Cronkite. 

The  Sinai  Sunday  Evening 
Forum  is  a  not-for-profit  organi¬ 
zation  offering  lectures  from 
many  different  personalities 
from  around  the  world. 

“Where  does  the  average  col¬ 
lege  person  go  to  shake  hands 
with  famous  people  like  Pulitzer 
Prize  Winners?”  said  Wendy 
Levenfeld,  executive  director  of 
the  forum. 

“The  program  addresses  top¬ 
ics  of  interest  that  appeal  to  the 
public  at  large,”  said  Sylvia 
Bankoff,  president  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Topics  have  included  national 
and  international  issues  vital  to 
the  country  today.  Past  topics 
range  from  sports,  inspirational 
speeches,  medieval  issues,  and 
personal  goals  and  how  to 
achieve  them. 

“This  program  is  the  only 
thing  like  it  in  the  area.  It  is  a 
place  where  local  people  can  go 
to  talk  and  ask  questions  of  truly 
inspirational  people,”  said 


around  the  world. 

Sylvia  Nasar,  author  of  “A 
Beautiful  Mind,”  spoke  at  the 
Sinai  Temple  last  November. 
She  covered  mental  health 
issues  and  spoke  of  her  life 
inside  the  Hollywood  movie¬ 
making  machine. 

Dr.  Ronan  Tynan,  an  orthope¬ 
dic  surgeon  who  has  won 


Dr.  Homer  Drew,  former  head 
basketball  coach  for  Valparaiso 
University,  is  the  next  scheduled 
speaker.  He  not  only  coached  his 
team;  he  inspired  them  to  be  the 
best  they  could  be. 

The  last  speaker  this  season 
will  be  Phil  Ponce  from 
“Chicago  Tonight.”  Ponce  inter¬ 
views  many  people  on  his  show 


prisingly  down  to  earth  individ¬ 
uals.  Meeting  them  restores 
guests’  faith  in  human  nature,” 
Levenfeld  said. 

The  lectures  take  place  five 
times  a  year  either  at  the  Sinai 
Temple  in  Michigan  City  or  at 
Michigan  City  High  School.  The 
Sinai  Temple  donates  its  facili¬ 
ties  to  house  the  gatherings. 


Levenfeld.  “Once  you  go, 
you’re  hooked.” 

Past  speakers  have  included: 
Mike  Ditka,  Robert  Kennedy  Jr., 
Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  and 
Oprah 
Winfrey. 

This  year 
speakers 
include:  writ¬ 
ers,  singers, 
coaches,  and 
political  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  first  lec¬ 
turer  this  sea¬ 
son  was  Jeff 
Greenfield, 
senior  politi¬ 
cal  analyst  for 
CNN.  His  lec¬ 
ture  incorpo¬ 
rated  current 
issues  in  the 
media  and 


awards  for  his  athletic  abilities, 
was  also  a  guest  speaker.  Tynan 
is  also  the  core  performer  from 
the  world  famous  Irish  Tenors. 


who  inform  the  pubic  on  events 
that  impact  Chicago  and  the 
adjoining  areas. 

“All  of  the  lecturers  are  sur¬ 


Wendy  Levenfeld  and  Sylvia  Bankoff  look  at  their  bulletin  board  of  past  speakers. 


When  the  crowd  is  expected  to 
be  larger  than  the  temple  will 
allow,  the  program  is  held  at  the 
high  school. 

Lectures  often  draw  crowds  of 
1,000  guests  or  more.  “It  is 
incredible  that  a  program  of 
such  stature  survived  for  so 
long,”  stated  Bankoff. 

According  to  board  member 
Ken  Behmdt,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  the  forum  is 
the  question  and  answer  portion. 

This  year,  the  Academy 
Awards  fall  on  the  same  night  as 
the  next  Sinai  Forum,  and 
Levenfeld  said  she  is  concerned 
about  attendance.  “Homer 
Drew  is  a  wonderful  speaker. 
This  forum  is  a  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  experience,”  she  said, 
adding,  “You  can  tape  the 
awards.  You  cannot  .tape  the 
forum.  There  is  no  excuse,  no 
reason  not  to  come.” 

To  attend  a  forum  gath¬ 
ering,  visit  their  web  site 
at  www.sinaiforum.org  or 
call  324-4318. 

Information  is  also  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Chancellor’s 
Office.  Admission  for  stu¬ 
dents  is  free.  Community 
members  must  purchase 
tickets  for  the  whole 
season. 


PNC  student  helps  bring  laughs  to  latenight  gig 


by  Margaret  S.  Cuff 
Spectator  Correspondent 

PNC  has  a  name  to  fame,  Mike 
Randazzo. 

Randazzo  is  a  PNC 
student  who  is  sidekick 
to  Michael  Essany,  cre¬ 
ator  and  star  of  “The 
Michael  Essany  Show.” 

“The  Michael  Essany 
Show”  is  a  public 
access  cable  show  that 
is  run  out  of  Essany’s 
Valparaiso  home.  The 
show  has  gotten  a  lot  of 
attention  lately,  and  the 
E!  Entertainment  net¬ 
work  runs  a  behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  his  show 
on  Sundays  at  10:30 
p.m. 

Essany  has  had  guests 
such  as  Tom  Green, 

Kelly  Rowland,  Kevin 
Bacon  and  Carrot  Top. 

He  writes  his  own 
monologue  and  his  par¬ 
ents  help  tape  the  show 
for  him. 

Randazzo  is  Essany’s 
best  friend;  he  works  as 
both  announcer  and  sidekick.  He 
is  also  involved  in  many  skits 
throughout  the  show. 

One  of  his  favorite  skits  is 
Sagacious  Essany,  where 
Randazzo  hands  Essany  letters  of 
questions.  “Completely  at  ran¬ 
dom,”  Randazzo  joked  about 
how  the  questions  are  chosen. 

Randazzo  graduated  from 


Wheeler  High  School  and  went 
onto  PNC  in  the  fall  of  1999  for  a 
major  in  computer  technology. 

He  has  high  hopes  that  the  show 
will  really  take  off,  but  said  that 
he  chose  the  computer  major  for 


a  back-up  career.  Randazzo  sees 
himself  as  Essany’s  sidekick  for 
as  long  as  possible. 

He  is  currently  understandably 
unemployed;  he  is  a  full-time  stu¬ 
dent  during  the  week  and  tapes 
the  show  during  the  weekend. 

He  does,  however,  keep  some 
time  for  a  social  life.  “I  like  to  go 
bowling  with  my  lovely  girl¬ 


friend,  Debbie  Crissman  —  and 
Mick,”  says  Randazzo.  Mick  is 
Randazzo’s  nickname  for  Essany. 
Larry  is  Essany’s  real  first  name, 
but  since  he  shares  his  name  with 
his  father,  he  goes  by  Michael. 

Randazzo  has  known 
Essany  for  about  1 1  years. 
When  asked  to  tell  of  his 
first  encounter  with 
Essany,  his  eyes  light  up. 
He  recalls  a  day  when  he 
was  riding  on  his  yellow 
bike.  He  came  across  a 
house  were  a  young 
Essany  was  playing  in  the 
driveway  with  his  nun- 
chucks. 

Essany  invited  him  on 
up  and  they  have  been 
inseparable  since. 

Randazzo  likes  Essany 
as  his  boss;  he  has  created 
a  great  work  environment 
for  him.  Randazzo 
admires  Essany  for  how 
well  he  does  his  job  and 
his  interviewing  skills.  He 
aspires  to  be  more  like 
him. 

When  asked  what  he  felt 
about  meeting  celebrities, 
he  said  he  was  surprised  at 
how  all  of  them  were  so  down  to 
earth.  Tom  Green,  he  said,  was 
one  of  his  favorites.  Green  was 
extremely  polite  and  gracious, 
said  Randazzo. 

Popularity  and  fame  have  not 
gotten  the  best  of  Randazzo.  “I 
am  excited  about  the  success  of 
the  show,  but  it  really  hasn’t  sunk 
in,”  he  said. 


PNC  student  and  “Michael  Essany  Show”  side- 
kick  Mike  Randazzo. 


Catch  The  Michael  Essany  Show  on  E! 

Only  on  AT&T  Cable: 

Tuesdays,  Channel  43  at  11:00  p.m.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  Valparaiso,  Chesterton,  South 
Haven  and  Beverly  Shores 

Tuesdays,  Channel  16  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  Hammond,  East  Chicago 

Thursdays,  Channel  4  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  Portage,  Ogden  Dunes,  Burns 
Harbor 

Fridays,  Channel  16  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  Merrillville,  Crown  Point, 
Schererville,  Dyer,  St.  John,  Cedar  Lake, 
Lowell,  Munster,  Highland,  Griffith,  Whiting, 
Lynwood,  Glenwood,  New  Chicago,  Lake 
Station  and  Hobart 

Fridays,  Channel  57  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  Lake  of  the  Four  Seasons, 
Shorewood  Forest,  Hebron  and  Demotte. 


The  Spectator  NEEDS  YOU! 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  AND  ENJOY  WRITING,  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  OR  PROOFREADING  -- 
JOIN  THE  SPECTATOR 
Contact  Editor  Darren  Young  at  PNC  ext. 
5213  or  You  can  also  email  us  at 
soectatortfbpurd  u  enc.edu. 

The  Spectator  Office  is  located  in  LSF- 
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The  Wrath  of  gripes 


by  Ruth  Creech 
Copy  Editor 

If  you  have  been  listening  to  the 
Valparaiso  radio  station,  Indiana  105 
recently  and  you  have  not  heard  the 
Dixie  Chicks,  it  is  because  they  are  “on 
hold.”  The  program  manager  at  the  radio 
station  is  following  suit  with  many  other 
radio  stations  across  the  country  in  ban¬ 
ning  the  Chicks  because  of  what  some 
see  as  a  disrespectful  comment  made 
by  lead  singer  Natalie 
Maines  at  a  show  in 
London.  The 

singer/songwrite 
remarked  that  she 
was  ashamed  to  be 
from  the  same  state  as 
President  George 
Bush. 

Since  the  comment  , 
radio  stations  have 
bombarded  with 
complaints  from 
listeners  to  ban  the 
Chicks.  When  I 
talked  to  Scott 
Wagoner,  program 

director  for  Indiana  105,  he  told  me  that 
he  spent  most  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
taking  complaints  from  the  telephone,  e- 
mails,  and  on-air  listeners.  He  said  emo¬ 
tions  were  high,  and  the  Chicks  will  be 
on  hold  until  the  controversy  blows  over. 

The  web  page  for  the  station  has  a  poll 
about  the  situation;  as  of  Friday  March 
21  there  were  510  votes.  The  question 
was,  “Should  we  keep  playing  the  Dixie 
Chicks?”;  39%  said  yes,  51%  said  no, 
3%  said  yes  but  minimally,  and  5%  said 
no  because  they  do  not  like  their  music. 

What  has  happened  that  we  Americans 
are  not  allowed  to  say  how  we  feel  with¬ 
out  repercussions?  When  did  it  start  to 
be  acceptable  to  censor  people’s  opin¬ 
ions  because  we  do  not  like  what  they 
have  to  say?  It  is  irrelevant  whether  we 


THE  BULLSEYE 


agree  with  Natalie  Maines,  but  only  that 
we  allow  her  to  have  an  opinion  and 
voice  it  wherever,  and  whenever  she 
wants. 

Dissent  and  disloyalty  are  not  synony¬ 
mous.  One  of  the  things  that  Americans 
pride  themselves  on  is  the  right  to  free 
speech.  We  cannot  make  exceptions  to 
the  rule  for  any  reasons.  Whether  emo¬ 
tions  are  high,  or  whether  we  agree  with 
what  is  being  said. 

People  like  Galileo,  Socrates,  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  Jesus  all  spoke  out  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  true,  and 
were  often  punished  for  doing 
so.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  in  our  great 
nation  we  could  never  be 
censored  for  our  opinions 
and  beliefs;  yet  we  ban  a 
group  from  the  radio 
because  their  singer 
expresses  opinions  that  we 
find  offensive. 

We  cannot  lose  sight 
of  our  value  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  just 
because  our  emotions 
are  high.  Maines  has 
the  right  to  think  any¬ 
thing  she  wants,  and  the  right  to  express 
those  feelings,  whether  we  agree  with 
her  or  not. 

When  Toby  Keith  offended  me  with 
his  song,  “The  Angry  American”  I  did 
not  insist  that  my  favorite  radio  stations 
stop  playing  him.  I  just  turned  the  sta¬ 
tion  when  i  heard  him  sing,  “we’ll  stick  a 
boot  in  your  ass.” 

If  we  are  going  to  ban  people  that 
offend  us  for  stating  their  unpopular, 
politically  incorrect  opinions,  then  when 
is  Rush  Limbaugh  going  off  the  air?  He 
made  it  a  common  occurrence  during  his 
show  to  take  personal  shots  at  President 
Clinton. 

Please  remember  when  you  want  to 
ban  someone  for  dissenting;  America 
was  founded  by  men  who  dissented. 


Fight  for  your 


The  Bui i 


America's  #1  campus  game  show,  Blizzard  of  Bucks  is 
crazier,  bigger,  better  and  more  fun  than  ever!  Compete 
against  others  in  the  wildest,  goofiest  games  ever  for 
your  chance  to  step  into  the  INCREDIBLE  MONEY 
MACHINE  and  "GO  FOR  THE  DOUGH"  in  a  SWIRLING 

SEA  OF  GREEN! 


MARCH  26th  @  11:30  AM 


CAFETERIA 


right  to 


smoke ! 

i 


by  Dan  Ondrovich 

Spectator 

Correspondent 

Smoking  at  the 
Purdue  North  Central 
campus  is  nothing 
new.  We  students  have 
the  right  to  light  a  cig¬ 
arette  and  smoke  to 
our  clogged  heart’s 
content. 

However,  lately 
there  has  been  a  new 
attitude  among  non- 
smokers  that  I  have 
noticed  in  the  past 


year  or  so.  The  attitude 
is  that  some  individu¬ 
als,  speaking  from 
personal  experiences 
on  campus,  take  it 
upon  themselves  to 
not  only  tell  us  how 
wrong  we  are  for 
smoking,  but  to  make 
us  feel  inferior 
because  we  have  a  butt 
in  our  hand. 

It  is  true  that  many 
men  and  women  are 
not  following  the 
smoking  policy  and 
need  to  be  educated 
about  the  restrictions 


on  campus,  but  when 
we  law  abiding  adult 
smokers  are  embar¬ 
rassed  in  front  of  oth¬ 
ers  by  students,  facul¬ 
ty,  or  staff  who  say 
things  like,  “you’re 
contributing  to  my 
future  health  prob¬ 
lems”  and  “go  ruin  the 
air  somewhere  else,” 
as  was  said  to  me  by  a 
nameless  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  then  that  is  no 
longer  a  friendly  con¬ 
cern,  but  public 
harassment. 

Everywhere  on  cam¬ 


pus,  we  smokers  live 
with  the  constant  bar¬ 
rage  of  fake  obnoxious 
coughing  and  sneering 
looks  from  those  who 
choose  not  to  smoke. 

My  response  to  the 
harassment  is  that  it  is 
wrong.  To  those  read¬ 
ing  this  editorial  that 
harass  people  in  such  a 
manner,  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  who  have  been 
the  target  of  your 
harassment,  when  I 
say,  keep  your  com¬ 
ments  to  yourself. 

You  do  not  have  the 


right  to  harass  others  ! 
who  do  not  share  your  , 
personal  life  choices,  j 
So  keep  your  lips  shut  j 
if  you  do  not  have  j 
anything  nice  to  say,  < 
and  let  he/she  who  is  t 
without  sin  cast  the  1 
first  stone. 
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First  Response: 


“I  think  it  is  good  for 
both  sides.  A  person  has 
a  right  not  to  breathe  in 
smoke  outside  each 
building." — Debbie 
Crissman,  Senior 


What  do  you  think  about 
PNC's  new  smoking  policy? 

“I  agree  with  it  in  a 
sense.  They  should 
provide  something 
outside  if  they  are 
going  to  do  that, 
especially  for  really 
bad  days." 

— Matt  Mitch, 


"They  should  not  be 
able  to  smoke  directly 
outside  any  buildings. 
Designated  areas  out¬ 
side  should  be  built." 

— Mike  Randazzo, 
Junior 


Senior 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 


"Smoke  wherever  you 
want." 

nicke.  Junior 


"I  don't  understand 
why  they  have  ash¬ 
trays  in  front  of  the 
buildings  if  they  don't 
want  us  to  smoke 
there."  — Brandie 
Kereszturi,  Freshman 


Saddam’s  numerous  atrocities  and  violations  justify  attack 


by  Jon  Peragine 
lontana  Kaimin  (U.  Montana) 


(U-WIRE)  MISSOULA,  Mont. 


Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  believe 
in  peace.  I  also  believe  in  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  protest.  These  rights 
are  the  cornerstones  of  our  great 
nation.  Our  First  Amendment  rights 
are  also  very  important  to  me,  hav¬ 
ing  had  them  pounded  into  my  head 
in  this  very  J-school  of  which  I  am  a 
graduate.  Unbiased  journalism  was 
also  hammered  into  my  thinking,  but 
Seems  to  have  been  lost  in  this  bas¬ 
tion  of  unbiased  journalism,  the 
Caimin. 

That  being  said,  what  in  the  world 
was  Rick  Stem  talking  about  in  his 
:olumn  on  Feb.  12.  He  starts,  by 
uggesting  that  the  Republicans  first 
alks  of  war  in  November  were  part 
of  a  scam  to  get  more  congressional 
Votes.  This  is  known  as  a  “Wag  the 
og”  theory  for  you  simple  folk.  He 
en  moves  on  to  say  that,  “With  the 
onomy  in  the  dumps  and  Osama 
bin  Laden  still  at  large,  the  conserv¬ 
atives  needed  something  to  distract 
Americans  and  to  influence  them  to 

fa 
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vote  for  the  party  of  lgw,  order  and 
national  security.” 

What?  Has  this  guy  ever  picked  up 
a  newspaper?  Maybe  a  history 
book?  The  only  allegation  that  was 
missing  from  the  column  was  the 
tired  “No  blood  for  oil”  rhetoric. 
Number  one,  our  biggest  ally  in  the 
region,  Israel,  has  no  oil,  and  num¬ 
ber  two,  the  United  States  has  an 
ongoing  embargo  on  Iranian  oil  in 
the  same  region.  Why  has  no  one 
questioned  the  dealings  of  France 
and  Germany  with  Iraq  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  those  dealings  clouding 
their  decisions  in  the  U.N.? 

For  one  to  believe  that  bin  Laden 
and  al  Qaeda  have  no  ties  with 
Baghdad  is  at  once  naive  and  short 
sighted.  As  for  distracting  the 
American  people,  Iraq  has  continu¬ 
ally  broken  U.N.  resolutions  (17 
now)  for  12  years.  We  know  Hussein 
is  hiding  weapons,  he  knows  he  is 
hiding  weapons  and  the  world 
knows  he  is  hiding  weapons.  The 
weapons  inspectors  have  done  their 
job.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell 
has  shown  evidence  that  Iraq  has 
broken  the  resolutions,  further 
inspections  will  just  perpetuate  the 
“cat  and  mouse”  game  that  Hussein 


is  so  good  at.  Once  Hussein  devel¬ 
ops  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  we 
are  on  his  short  list  for  attacks  along 
with  Israel. 

Former  U.S.  President  Bill  Clinton 
gave  Korea  time  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  in  underground  facilities 
then  recently  claimed,  “I  wasn’t 
aware  of  that  fact,”  in  a  national  tele¬ 
vision  interview.  Distracting  the 
American  people?  President  Bush 
has  an  approval  rating  of  66  percent 
right  now,  so  my  guess  is  that  most 
of  the  nation  is  not  distracted. 

This  leads  to  my  next  topic,  the 
worldwide  anti-war  protests  that 
were  held  a  few  weeks  ago.  Like  I 
said,  I  believe  in  the  right  to  protest, 
but  it  would  have  been  nice  to  see  at 
least  a  couple  of  signs  that  read, 
“Down  with  Hussein,  who  kills  his 
own  people,”  or  even,  “Stop  terror¬ 
ism  in  the  Middle  East.”  Instead,  the 
signs  I  saw  were  mostly  attacks  on 
Bush  and  our  own  country.  What  I 
witnessed  was  hate  by  these  peace¬ 
ful  demonstrators.  Locally,  George 
McGovern,  a  former  U.S.  senator, 
presidential  candidate  and  World 
War  II  veteran,  spoke  at  Caras  Park. 
McGovern  spoke  of  letting  the 
inspectors  do  their  jobs  and  saving 


the  lives  of  young  people  in  a  need¬ 
less  war.  This  was  similar  to  the 
stance  the  United  States  took  on 
entering  World  War  II  when  Hitler 
was  killing  millions  of  Jews,  gypsies 
and  various  eastern  Europeans. 

We  only  entered  the  war  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  opinions 
on  campus  since  Sept.  11,  2001.  I 
have  had  classmates  suggest  to  me 
that  maybe  we  deserved  the  attacks 
on  New  York.  Even  though  every 
time  there  is  a  disaster  of  any  kind  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  the 
first  to  provide  assistance.  I’ve  wit¬ 
nessed  many  of  the  same  people 
screaming  for  peace  and  accusing 
Bush  of  being  a  baby  killer,  scream¬ 
ing  for  the  right  to  kill  our  own 
unborn  children.  I  have  read  about 
how  this  administration  is  to  blame 
for  the  poor  state  of  the  Montana 
economy;  yet  protest  any  kind  of 
extractive  use  of  resources  on  which 
this  state  was  built.  Are  we  to  sur¬ 
vive  on  service  jobs  and  tourism? 
These  are  tough  questions.  I  pray  for 
peace  in  the  world,  but  sometimes, 
someone  has  to  take  a  stand  when  no 
one  else  will.  This  just  may  be  the 
time. 
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PNC  courses  help  provide  offenders  with  a  more  secure  future 


by  Katy  Callan 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Professors  choose  to  teach 
within  the  maximum  security 
walls  of  the  nearby  prison 
because  they  know  it  will  make 
a  tremendous  difference  to  soci¬ 
ety  tomorrow. 

Just  1 .6  miles  south  of  Purdue 
North  Central’s  campus  is  the 
Westville  Correctional  Facility 
(WCF).  The  medium  security 
prison  houses  criminals  convict¬ 
ed  of  committing  a  variety  of 
offenses  such  as  robbery,  bur¬ 
glary,  auto  theft,  child  molesta¬ 
tion,  drug  charges,  assault  and 
battery.  The  average  sentence 
of  the  prisoner  is  between  five 
to  20  years. 

As  the  name  suggests,  part  of 
WCF’s  mission  is  to  correct  the 
behavior  of  the  criminal  and  to 
offer  a  different  more  promis¬ 
ing,  path  that  the  released 
inmate  may  take  to  avoid  future 
criminal  activity. 

Since  1985,  PNC  has  offered 


college  classes  to  inmates  at 
WCF.  While  many  citizens 
have  voiced  opposition  to  prison 
education  programs,  the  statis¬ 
tics  cannot  be  denied. 

The  recidivism  rate  of  a  con¬ 
vict’s  return  to  prison  within 
three  years  is  generally  50%. 
However,  an  inmate  leaving  the 
facility  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
lowers  the  chance  of  returning 
to  21%,  according  to  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Academic  Affairs, 
Dr.  Edward  Bednar. 

With  the  cost  of  holding  a 
convicted  criminal  in  a  state 
prison  averaging  around 
$20,000  per  year,  it  makes  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  to  offer  educational 
opportunities.  However,  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  college  may  cause 
concern  over  who  pays  for  the 
higher  education  of  these  crimi¬ 
nals. 

Currently,  20  teachers  at  PNC 
travel  to  WCF  to  teach  78  stu¬ 
dents.  Prior  to  1994,  there  were 
about  twice  as  many  students  in 
the  program.  But  when  the 
Clinton  administration  passed 


the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  it  elim¬ 
inated  the  availability  of  Pell 
Grants  to  incarcerated  students. 

According  to  Bednar,  75%  of 
a  convict’s  education  is  funded 
with  state  aid;  15  to  20%  comes 
from  the  Anderson  Foundation 
grant  to  PNC;  and  the  remainder 
is  paid  through  scholarships, 
self-payment  and  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

Convicted  criminals  in  the 
prison  system  are  barred  from 
entering  into  contracts,  which 
prohibits  them  from  obtaining 
student  loans. 

Bednar  said  there  have  been 
no  discipline  problems  between 
teachers  and  WCF  student 
inmates. 

Furthermore,  when  Professor 
Cindy  Roberts  began  teaching  a 
Human  Behavior  in 
Organizations  class  in  the  facili¬ 
ty,  an  inmate  assured  her  there 
would  be  no  problems  in  her 
class.  He  told  her  that  if  there 
were,  the  inmates  would  take 
care  of  it  themselves. 

Teachers  are  frisked  before 


entering  the  facility.  Faculty 
and  staff  are  counseled  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  allowed 
as  far  as  appropriate  contact 
with  the  students. 

Teachers  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  cell  phones,  alcohol  or 
any  other  contraband  into  the 
facility  for  the  students,  said 
John  Coggins,  dean  of  students 
at  PNC. 

Coggins  teaches  three  classes 
at  the  facility  and  said  the  pris¬ 
oners  are  good  students.  “Of 
course,  they  have  lots  of  time  to 
study,”  he  said. 

Coggins  also  echoed  Bednar ’s 
characterization  of  the  good 
behavior  of  the  students.  While 
other  teachers  agree  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  inmates  make 
very  dedicated  students,  there 
have  been  some  obstacles  to 
overcome  while  teaching  in  a 
prison. 

There  is  no  college  library  in 
the  facility.  Also,  students  do 
not  have  internet  access  because 
there  is  no  monitoring  system  in 
place.  According  to  Roberts, 


the  absence  of  internet  access  is 
one  of  the  biggest  differences 
between  teaching  at  PNC  and 
the  prison. 

Eligibility  for  classes  is  based 
on  the  prisoners’  good  time  sta¬ 
tus,  which  means  there  can  be 
no  black  marks  on  their  records, 
and  they  must  meet  Purdue’s 
entrance  requirements. 

Motivation  to  get  into  the  col¬ 
lege  education  program  is 
apparent.  For  every  degree  a 
student  completes,  that  student 
gets  his  sentence  reduced  by  one 
year. 

Also,  incarcerated  students  get 
housed  in  a  special  dormitory 
for  the  college  program  away 
from  the  general  prison  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  honor  for  them  to 
be  in  the  exclusive  group. 

Since  1985,  333  certificates, 
271  associate  degrees,  and  54 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  either 
General  Business  or  Liberal 
Studies  have  been  awarded  to 
inmates  at  the  Westville 
Correctional  Facility  by 
PNC. 


Equal  rights  fight  marches  on 


by  Amy  L.  Straka 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Many  students  are  unaware  of  how 
important  affirmative  action  is,  or 
even  what  it  means. 

“Most  of  us  grew  up  in  middle 
class  white  families  and  have  no 
exposure  to  anything  other  than  mid¬ 
dle  class  white  families,” 
said  Heather  Howard,  a 
21 -year-old  student  at 
Purdue  North  Central, 
majoring  in 

Organizational 
Leadership  Skills. 

“The  only  things  I  know 
about  affirmative  action,  I 
have  learned  from  my 
classes,”  said  Howard 

She  is  not  alone. 

Countless  students,  when 
asked  about  their  attitudes 
toward  affirmative  action, 
really  had  nothing  to  say. 

“What  exactly  is  affirma¬ 
tive  action?  Tell  me  and  I  can  give 
you  an  opinion,”  said  part-time  stu¬ 
dent  Carrie  Joza. 

“Equal  opportunity  simply  means 
to  treat  people  fairly.  The  idea  is  to 
disseminate  information  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,”  said  Patricia  Carlisle,  special 
assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
coordinates  affirmative  action  at 
PNC.  “It  is  an  equal  opportunity  to 
have  access  and  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  succeed,  not  a  guarantee.” 

Often  affirmative  action  has  been 
confused  with  quotas;  many  individ¬ 
uals  assume  that  affirmative  action 
gives  unfair  advantages  to  minorities 
for  positions  with  competitive  com¬ 
panies  and  schools. 

“The  only  time  a  quota  is  legal  is 
when  it  is  ordered  by  the  justice  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Carlisle.  Unless  an  insti¬ 


tution  is  taking  active  measures  to 
shut  out  certain  groups,  there  will 
not  be  a  legal  requirement  or  quota 
for  the  amount  of  minorities  to  be 
employed  or  admitted. 

“We  all  are  equal  and  all  deserve  a 
fair  chance,”  continued  Carlisle. 

Affirmative  action  has  been 
brought  back  to  the  forefront  of 
political  discussions  after  a  potential 


student  sued  the  University  of 
Michigan,  claiming  that  its  admis¬ 
sions  policies  violate  the  civil  rights 
of  applicants  by  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  minorities.  The  case  is 
scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

On  April  1,  college  and  high 
school  students  from  around  the 
country  will  march  together  in  sup¬ 
port  of  equal  opportunities  and  affir¬ 
mative  action;  some  of  those  are 
expected  to  be  PNC  students. 

“I  believe  in  affirmative  action.  I 
do  not  feel  that  economically,  educa¬ 
tionally,  and  in  a  lot  of  other  ways 
that  the  playing  field  has  ever  been 
level,”  said  Marsha  Buckingham, 
Student  Government  President. 
“Some  have  not  always  been  given 
the  same  opportunities  to  compete 


or  be  recognized  on  the  same  level 
as  others,”  added  Buckingham, 
who  plans  to  attend  the  event  with 
her  daughter. 

While  there  has  been  some  inter¬ 
est  in  the  issue  of  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  affirmative  action  at  PNC, 
many  students  have  yet  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  affects  their  educa¬ 
tion. 

“I  don’t  care 
because  I  don’t  have 
to,”  said  Howard. 
“The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  grow¬ 
ing  up  here,  we  have 
little  to  no  exposure 
to  the  subject. 
That’s  why  we  go  to 
a  school  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  ignorant 
on  these  issues. 
There’s  never  been  a 
reason  for  them  to 
know.” 

But  as  the  country 
is  divided  over 
whether  or  not  affirmative  action 
is  still  necessary,  or  whether  it  is 
even  constitutional,  opinions  are 
starting  to  form  among  previously 
impassive  individuals. 

“Participate  in  study  circles  to 
reach  out  and  take  the  initiative  to 
understand  people  who  are  differ¬ 
ent,”  advised  Carlisle.  She  hopes 
that  coming  to  understand  differ¬ 
ent  people  will  illuminate  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  affirmative  action  may 
be  necessary,  she  said.  “Until  peo¬ 
ple  recognize  these  concerns, 
problems  and  issues,  they  will 
never  solve  them.” 

For  more  information  on  equal 
opportunities  and  affirmative 
action,  contact  Patricia 
Carlisle  at: 

pcarlisle@pnc.edu. 


‘‘The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  growing 
up  here,  we  have  little  to  no  exposure  to 
the  subject  (of  affirmative  action). 
That’s  why  we  go  to  a  school  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  ignorant  on  these  issues. 
There’s  never  been  a  reason  for  them  to 
know.” 

PNC  student  Heather  Howard 


Only  $5.00?!! 

Yes,  for  only  $5.00  you  can  get 
discounts  at  many  fine 
establishments. 

Student  Discount  Cards 
are  available  through 
members  of  Student 
Government  for  ONLY 
$5.00!! 

Over  15  local  establishments 
participating,  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  purchase  a  card,  contact 
a  member  of  Student  Government 
in  LSF-067  today!! 


PNC  Athletic  Fundraiser 

HELP  OUT  YOUR  SCHOOL! 

The  PNC  Baseball  and  Basketball 
teams  are  hosting  fundraisers  to 
help  pay  for  expenses. 

Two  year  subscriptions  to  “ESPN 
The  Magazine”  can  be  purchased  for 
$40.00,  a  fraction  of  the  cover  price. 

75  percent  of  the  profits  goes  to  the 
PNC  Athletic  Department! 

For  more  information,  or  to 
place  an  order,  contact  Ryan 
Brown  at  PNC  ext.  5273  or 
email  rwbrown@pnc.edu 
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PNC  Celebrates  Disability  Awareness  Month 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

Every  March,  Disability 
Awareness  Month  is  celebrated 
across  the  state  of  Indiana.  In 
honor  of  Disability  Awareness 
Month,  PNC  has  held  several 
special  presentations.  Each  pre¬ 
sentation  was  given  by  Jodi 
James,  PNC’s  Disability 
Services  Coordinator. 

The  first  presentation  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  March  4.  This 
presentation  was  entitled,  How 
People  With  Disabilities  Have 
Impacted  Our  History.  During 
this  presentation,  James  dis¬ 
cussed  the  growth  of  the 
Disability  Civil  Rights 
Movement.  This  occurred  after 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  was  signed  by  the  former 
President  George  Bush  on  July 
26,  1990.  The  signing  of  this 
law  prevented  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  an  individual  on  the 
basis  of  a  disability. 

On  Tuesday,  March  11,  James 


gave  another  presentation  enti¬ 
tled,  Disability  in  the  Media. 
Her  presentation  addressed  how 
people  with  disabilities  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  movies  and  television. 
James  explained  that  in 
certain  movies,  a  person 
with  a  disability  either 
moves  the  plot,  is  main¬ 
streamed  into  the  plot,  or 
the  movie  shows  the  per¬ 
son  unable  to  lead  a  ful¬ 
filling  life  because  of 
his/her  disability.  For 
example,  in  the  popular 
movie,  “Forrest  Gump,” 
the  main  character  is 
mainstreamed  into  the 
plot  and  shows  that  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  disability  can 
shine. 

James  said  that  when  it  comes 
to  television,  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities  are  either  on  TV  as 
tokens,  are  mainstreamed  into 
the  plot,  or  put  on  TV  to  gain 
pity.  For  example,  one  Jerry 
Lewis  Telethon  gave  a  false 
message  that  people  who  had 
disabilities  were  destined  to  lead 


miserable  lives.  This  message 
was  conveyed  in  order  to  gain 
pity  for  people  with  disabilities. 
James  believes  that  the  media 
should  show  that  a  person  can 


lead  a  fulfilling  life  regardless  of 
a  disability. 

On  Wednesday,  March  26, 
another  presentation  was  given. 
The  presentation  was  called 
Attitudes  and  Words 

Responding  to  Disability. 

During  this  presentation,  James 
discussed  how  people  should 


treat  others  with  disabilities. 
She  talked  about  sensitivity 
issues,  such  as  how  to  assist  a 
blind  person  and  how  to  talk  to  a 
deaf  person.  For  example,  when 
a  person  of  normal 
hearing  is  speaking 
with  a  deaf  person, 
he/she  should  look  at 
the  person,  and  not  at 
the  interpreter. 

Overall,  James 
believes  that  these 
presentations  are  a 
good  opportunity  for 
students,  faculty  and 
staff  to  learn  about 
disability  awareness. 
“I  think  it  gets  people 
thinking  about  these 
issues,  it  gets  their 
minds  thinking  about  disabilities 
and  what  their  needs  might  be,” 
she  stated. 

James  has  given  similar  pre¬ 
sentations  in  the  past.  “I  feel 
like  it  is  part  of  my  job  to 
increase  awareness  on  campus. 
As  a  person  with  a  disability,  I 
am  interested  in  these  issues.  I 


hope  to  spark  interest  in  other 
people  as  well,”  she  said. 

James  hopes  to  make  a  lasting 
impact  on  those  who  attend  her 
presentations.  When  asked 
about  her  favorite  aspect  of  giv¬ 
ing  these  presentations,  she 
replied,  “When  you  see  people’s 
faces  and  you  can  tell  they  have 
heard  something  they  never 
heard  of  before,  and  it  triggered 
thinking  on  their  part.” 

As  Disability  Services 
Coordinator,  James  actively 
assists  PNC  students  with  a  doc¬ 
umented  disability.  She  helps 
make  accommodations  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  classroom.  She  has 
helped  provide  some  students 
with  note  takers,  extra  test-tak¬ 
ing  time  and  books  with  large 
print. 

James  will  give  a  faculty 
training  workshop  on  Friday, 
Mar.  28  from  10  a.m.  to  11 
a.m.  in  LSF  02.  This  work¬ 
shop  will  teach  PNC  faculty 
how  to  work  with  students 
who  have  disabilities.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend. 


Jodi  James  during  her  presentation  of  Disability 
in  the  Media.  (Spectator  photo/Suzanne  Weber) 


Speaking  of  contests  at  PNC 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

Improving  public  speaking 
skills,  winning  awards  and  per- 


ing  in  the  PNC  Hyde  Park 
Forum  Public  Speaking  Contest. 
This  annual  public  speaking 
contest  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  9  from  7  p.m. 
to  9  p.m.  It  will  take  place  in  six 
separate  classrooms  in  the 
SWRZ  building  on  the  PNC 
campus.  There  will  be  eight  to 
ten  speakers  in  each  classroom. 
A  reception  and  awards  ceremo¬ 
ny  will  take  place  in  LSF  114 
following  the  contest. 

There  will  be  several  first, 
second  and  third  place  winners, 
based  on  various  categories. 
Winners  will  receive  plaques  on 
the  night  of  the  contest  for  their 
efforts. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
special  Speak-Off  Contest  will 
be  held  for  all  first  place  winners 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Forum  to  com¬ 
pete  for  cash  prizes.  The  Speak- 
Off  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
April  14  at  noon  in  LSF  02. 

Any  PNC  student  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  speech  contest. 
Participants  will  be  asked  to 
give  a  four  to  six  minute  persua¬ 
sive  speech.  The  topics,  which 
are  chosen  by  the  student,  are 
unlimited. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
speak  extemporaneously  using 
notecards  or  outlines,  because 
speeches  that  are  either  com¬ 
pletely  memorized  or  read  ver¬ 
batim  can  take  away  from  a  per¬ 
son’s  overall  delivery. 

The  PNC  Hyde  Park  Forum 
began  20  years  ago.  A  former 


PNC  faculty  member  decided  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  give 
students  a  chance  to  compete  in 
a  public  speaking  contest,  and 
the  rest  is  history.  The  idea  for 
the  contest  came  from  London’s 


express  their  opinions  on  vari¬ 
ous  issues. 

The  contest  is  coordinated  by 
Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  Chair  of  the 
Communication  Department. 
The  event  is  co-coordinated  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Padberg.  Smithson 
feels  that  the  contest  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  all  PNC 
students.  “The  purpose  is  to 
provide  students  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  challenge  themselves, 
to  step  outside  the  normal  class¬ 
room  environment  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  others  to  think  about  new 
ideas  and  new  perspectives,”  he 
said. 

Smithson  also  believes  that  the 
contest  provides  many  benefits 
to  its  participants.  He  explained 
that  extra-curricular  activities  in 
college  are  not  always  easily 
available  to  students.  “The  con¬ 
test  provides  them  with  this 
option.  It  is  a  chance  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  build  confidence  in 
speaking  skills  and  in  them¬ 
selves.  I  believe  it  is  a  chance 
for  them  to  be  heard  by  individ¬ 
uals  other  than  their  class¬ 
mates.”  As  coordinator, 
Smithson  greatly  enjoys  seeing 
the  excitement  surrounding  the 
event. 

Smithson  explained  that  the 
judges  will  look  for  strong  deliv¬ 
ery  skills,  the  structure  of  the 
presentation  and  the  clarity  of 
the  proposition. 

Students  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Hyde  Park  Forum 
should  obtain  entry  forms  from 


their  Communication  114  pro¬ 
fessors  or  in  the  Communication 
Department  Office  (TECH  341). 
Entries  must  be  accepted  by  7 
p.m.  on  Friday,  March  28. 

Student  volunteers  are  also 
needed  at  this  event  to  serve  as 
timers.  Smithson  wholehearted¬ 
ly  encourages  PNC  students, 


faculty  and  staff  to  attend  both 
the  Hyde  Park  Forum  and  the 
Speak-Off.  The  public  is  also 
invited  to  attend. 

He  also  offered  his  advice  to 
entering  students.  “Prepare 
well,  have  a  clear  thesis  or 
proposition,  maintain  positive 
mental  energy,  relax  and  be 


yourself,”  he  said. 

More  information  on  The  20th 
Annual  Hyde  Park  Forum  can 
also  be  obtained  by  visiting 
www.pnc.edu/sa/hyde. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Communications  Department, 
PNC  Alumni  Association,  and 
Chancellor. 
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suading  others  are  just  a  few  of  Hyde  Park,  which  is  a  public 
the  many  benefits  of  participat-  park  where  people  gather  to 
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What  you  don’t  know  about  energy  herb  could  kill  you 


by  Jim  Sullivan 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Athletes  and  people  looking  to 
lose  weight  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  use  ephedra. 

Normal  students  also  purchase 
products  containing  the  herb  to 
stay  awake  and  study  for  class¬ 
es,  without  even  knowing  the 
dangers  of  the  product  they  are 
taking. 

Ephedra,  sometimes  known  as 
ephedrine,  has  become  a  one  of 
the  most  controversial  over-the- 
counter  drugs  in  recent  years. 

This  widely  available  drug 
comes  from  the  Ma  Huang 
plant,  and  has  been  known  to 
cause  insomnia,  rapid  heartbeat, 
high  blood  pressure,  heart 
attack,  seizure,  stroke  and  death. 

The  trend  of  being  thin  has 


people  turning  to  ephedra  to 
assist  in  the  weight  loss  process. 
Popular  weight  loss  products 
such  as  Hydroxycut,  Xenadrine, 
and  Stacker  2  all  contain 
ephedra. 

The  information  people  need 
to  know  is  hard  to  find  on  a 
product  label  containing 
ephedra.  The  real  juicy  infor¬ 
mation  is  found  on  the  inside 
pull-tab  that  can  only  be  read 
after  being  removed. 

The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  does 
not  regulate  ephedra,  as  with 
many  other  herbal  supple¬ 
ments.  Due  to  recent  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  herb,  local 
stores  that  sell  it  say  they  have 
received  company  memos 
telling  them  not  to  to  release  any 
information  on  the  product. 

The  drug  has  been  linked  to 


serious  health  problems  with 
professional  athletes,  including 
Baltimore  Orioles  pitcher 
Steve  Bechler,  Northwestern 
football  player  Rashadi 
Wheeler,  and  Minnesota 
Vikings  offensive  lineman 


Asian  desert  herb,  Ma  Huang,  the  plant 
from  which  ephedra  originates 

Korey  Stringer,  who  all  died 
after  taking  the  herb  after 
after  conditioning  periods. 
Toxicology  tests  on  all  three 


athletes  revealed  that  the  herb 
ephedra  was  present  in  their 
systems. 

The  only  organization  in 
sports  to  ban  the  use  of  the 
products  containing  the  herb  is 
the  National  Football  League, 
which  suspended  Carolina 
Panthers  rookie  defensive 
lineman  Julius  Peppers  after  a 
drug  test  revealed  that 
ephedra  was  in  his  system. 

Purdue  North  Central 
Athletic  Director  Ryan 
Brown,  who  is  also  the  head 
baseball  coach,  said  he  has 
concerns  about  his  players 
taking  the  weight  loss  enduc- 
ing  herb,  especially  after  the 
recent  death  of  major  league 
pitcher  Bechler. 

“It  is  unfortunate,”  said 
Brown.  “I  have  mixed  feel¬ 
ings;  it  can  lead  to  serious 


health  problems,”  he  said. 
“People  that  don’t  know  how 
to  use  it  should  be  watched  by 
a  physician,”  he  said. 

“The  government  needs  to 
step  in  and  say  something,  or 
have  it  monitored  by  the 
FDA,”  Brown  added. 

Even  though  the  FDA  is 
unable  to  regulate  the  herb, 
others  are  taking  immediate 
action. 

The  United  States  Army  has 
recently  nixed  the  product,  and 
a  county  in  New  York  is  con¬ 
sidering  completely  banning 
the  use  of  any  product  contain¬ 
ing  ephedrine. 

When  taking  ephedra,  avoid 
caffeine,  never  exceed  the 
maximum  dosage  and  do  not 
take  part  in  strenuous  activi¬ 
ties  that  may  accelerate  the 
heart  rate. 


Leadership 
conference  to 
be  held  at  PNC 

by  Stephanie  Sulcer 
Spectator  Correspondent 

PNC  will  be  hosting  a  Student 
Leadership  Conference  on 


Saturday,  April  12,  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  This  confer¬ 
ence  will  motivate  students  to 
get  involved  on  campus,  and 
teach  them  teamwork,  leader¬ 
ship  and  communication  skills. 
PNC  has  invited  twenty-two 
universities  in  the  region  to 
attend  this  affair. 

“Nothing  like  this  has  been 
held  in  the  Northwest  Indiana 


area,”  said  Annette  Meyer,  Co- 
Chair  of  the  Leadership 
Conference.  Meyer  also  added 
that  the  conference’s  organizers 
wanted  to  give  local  students  an 
opportunity  to  learn  valuable 
information,  and  take  that  infor¬ 
mation  back  to  their  universi¬ 
ties. 

The  event  will  feature  three 
keynote  speakers,  one  of  which 


is  Lillian  Sherrod- Young,  a  PNC 
student. 

This  conference  will  also  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  interactive  mini¬ 
workshops,  or  breakout  ses¬ 
sions.  The  sessions  will  focus  on 
community  involvement,  time 
and  stress  management  and  net¬ 
working  strategies.  “We  want  to 
be  able  to  give  students  more 


power  within  their  university, 
within  their  community,  and 
that’s  a  big  issue,”  Meyer  adds. 

The  Student  Leadership 
Conference  is  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  and  requires  a  registration 
fee  of  $85.00.  This  fee  covers 
three  meals,  conference  ses¬ 
sions,  and  various  materials.  For 
more  information,  contact  lead- 
ership conference@pnc.edu. 


Great  Services,  Great  Service 

Great  Idea  to  Join! 


^Online  Banking 

www,  la  - porter .  com 
*FREE  ATMs 
*FREE  Checking 
with  Check  Card 
*Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

*Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions) 
Open  Wednesdays  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


FACULTY,  STAFF 

Smart  Money 
says,  “If  you’re 

AND  STUDENTS 

not  already  a 

ARE  ELIGIBLE 

member,  you’re 

TO  JOIN! 

probably  paying 
too  much  for 

CALL  TODAY! 

your  financial 
services.” 

NCUA 

.•  **i  «  *•  4.  % 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  *  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12) 
1404  East  Lincoln  Way  *  462-7805  *  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  *  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
After-hours  Loan  Line:  1-877-312-9194 
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Panther  baseball  finds  fire 


UPCOMING 

GAMES 

(. Home  games  are  in  CAPS) 

BASEBALL 

March  29 

TRINITY  CHRISTIAN,  12  p.m. 
March  31 

ILLINOIS  TECH,  3  p.m. 
April  2 

ST.  FRANCIS,  3  p.m. 

April  3 

ST.  XAVIER,  3  p.m. 

April  5 

ST.  JOSEPH-CALUMET,  2  p.m. 
April  6 

GOSHEN  COLLEGE,  3  p.m. 
April  7 

ST.  FRANCIS,  3  p.m. 

April  9 

@  Robert  Morris,  1  p.m. 
April  11 

<§>  Trinitylnternational,  1  p.m. 
April  12 

@  Illinois  Tech,  noon 
April  15 

OLIVET  NAZARENE,  3  p.m. 
April  1 6 

CARDINAL  STR1TCH,  1  p.m. 
April  19 

JUDSON  COLLEGE,  noon 
April  22 

@  St.  Joseph-Calumet,  3  p.m. 

SOFTBALL 

April  4 

INDIANA  TECH,  3  p.m. 
April  7 

ST.  JOSEPH-CALUMET,  3  p.m. 
April  11 

<§>  St.  Francis,  1  p.m. 

April  12 

@  Indiana  Tech,  noon 
April  14 

GRACE  COLLEGE,  3  p.m. 
April  1 6 

BETHEL  COLLEGE,  3  p.m. 
April  18 

A  NOLL  A  COLLEGE,  2  p.m. 
April  24 

GOSHEN  COLLEGE,  3  p.m. 
April  26 

@  Huntington  College,  noon 
April  28 

<§>  St.  Joseph-Calumet,  3  p.m. 


RESULTS 

BASEBALL 

March  1 

at  South  Suburban  College 
Game  1:  3-6  Loss 
Game  2:  6-7  Loss 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

The  Panthers  have  walked 
into  the  2003  baseball  season 
with  their  heads  held  high  and 
spring  has  looked  inviting  for 
the  first  time  since  head 
coach  Ryan  Brown  has  taken 
over  the  program’s  reigns. 

Last  spring,  the  program 
slithered  away  with  a  4-28 
record,  barely  enough  players 
to  field  a  team  and  looked  as 
if  the  program  could  fold  at 
any  time. 

Hank  Curry,  Steve  Sanchez, 
Dave  Taborski  and  Andy 
Newton  went  through  a  sea¬ 
son-long  team  slump,  with 
each  game  reminiscent  of  the 
movie  “Groundhog’s  Day.” 
Loss  after  loss;  bad  game 
after  bad  game. 

A  flash  forward  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  reveals  the  Panthers  have 
gone  through  a  rigorous  off¬ 
season  development  program 
that  has  turned  many  heads 
around  campus  and  in  the 
NAIA  baseball  world. 

Now,  Curry,  Sanchez  and 
Newton  are  captains  on  a 
team  full  of  youth,  and  most 
importantly,  a  team  full  of  tal¬ 
ent  and  dedication. 

Sanchez  said  that  the  entire 
team  has  been  completely 
involved  in  the  off-season 
program,  and  that  has  paid 
dividends  for  the  team  as  a 
whole  and  breathed  new  life 
into  the  program. 

The  telling  sign  that  this 


team  turned  the  comer  was 
during  their  opening  double 
header  against  traditional 
junior  college  powerhouse 
South  Suburban  College. 

Instead  of  reverting  to  past 
seasons  and  playing  a  com¬ 
pletely  awful  game,  the 
Panthers  responded  to  the 
Bulldogs  and  lost  by  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  four  runs  in  the 
doubleheader.  The  Panther 
pitching  staff  only  allowed 
runs  in  two  of  the  14  innings 
played,  which  is  a  far  cry 
from  their  double-digit  loss¬ 
es  last  season. 

Curry,  the  team’s  starting 
shortstop,  said 
that  instead  of 
playing  14  bad 
innings,  like 
the  team  did 
last  year,  the 
Panthers  only 
played  two 
innings  of  bad 
baseball. 

The  mistakes 
made  in  those 
two  innings  are 
mistakes  that 
can  only  be  corrected  on  the 
field  in  game  situations,  and 
the  winter  weather  of  March 
has  put  a  halt  to  early-season 
home  games  because  of  the 
soggy  and  wet  Hicks  Field. 

Many  of  the  players,  like 
Sanchez,  believe  that  the 
weather  conditions  have  been 
a  team  hindrance  because  the 
players  are  itching  to  get  on 
the  field  and  play,  but  the 
flipside  to  that  is  that  it  has 


allowed  the  team  to  keep 
building  its  strength  in  the 
weight  room. 

Brown  believes  that  the 
extra  practice,  due  to  the 
weather  cancellations,  have 
allowed  the  team  to  become  a 
cohesive  unit  more  quickly 
than  he  imagined. 

Just  from  the  first  two 
games  of  the  season.  Brown 
could  tell  that  the  team  is  on 
the  right  track,  saying,  “They 
pull  each  other  together  when 
they’re  out  on  the  field.” 

In  the  weight  room,  one 
facet  of  the  team’s  workout 
regimen  is  called  a  circuit 


The  Panther’s 
Fitness  Center 


during  their  circuit  work  out  in  the  PNC 
’s  aerobic  room. 


workout.  A  circuit  workout 
consists  of  14  different  sta¬ 
tions,  and  each  player  does 
that  workout  station  for  30  or 
40  seconds.  Once  finished, 
the  player  moves  to  the  next 
workout  station. 

Circuit  workouts  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  meet  certain  needs, 
and  Brown  specifically 
designed  the  team’s  workout 
for  baseball. 

“Everything  that  we  do. 


plays  some  kind  of  important 
role  in  our  game,”  said  Brown 
of  the  workout  regimen. 

Use  of  the  medicine  ball 
has  also  been  vital  to  the 
development  of  each  player’s 
abs,  hips  and  shoulders. 
Those  workouts  can  simu¬ 
late,  and  increase,  strength  in 
both  the  hitting  and  throwing 
motions. 

Strength  improvement  can 
already  be  seen,  said  Brown, 
adding  that  Curry  hit  a  shot 
about  380  feet  that  bounced 
off  of  the  outfield  wall.  Last 
year,  Curry  didn’t  have  that 
much  power. 

That  is  not  all  that 
has  changed  since 
last  season.  There 
are  12  new  faces  on 
the  roster,  and  the 
team  has  begun  to 
play  for  the  team  as 
a  whole,  rather  than 
with  individual 
goals  in  mind. 

“We  don’t  have 
any  individuals,  per 
se,  this  year,”  said 
Brown.  “I  think 
everyone  understands  what’s 
best  for  the  team,”  he  added. 

“If  we  continue  to  do  what 
we’re  doing,  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  people  that  are  going  to 
face  these  guys  in  two 
years.” 

Sanchez  said  that  he 
believes  the  team  could 
reach  the  .500  mark  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  all  goes  well, 
that  may  be  an 
understatement. 


Two  Panthers  lead  the  way 


by  Jay  Swanson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

This  season  was  a  trying  one 
for  the  Purdue  North  Central 
men’s  basketball  team. 
Ending  the  season  with  a  3-26 
record,  there  is  still  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  program. 

Head  Coach  Grayling 
Gordon,  who  just  completed 
his  first  season  at  PNC,  is 
excited  about  the  possibilities 
for  next  year. 

“We  learned  a  lot,”  Gordon 
said,  “We  got  better  as  a 
team.” 

Junior  Jim  Tunis  and  fresh¬ 
man  Orlando  Ross  were  both 
given  accolades  by  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (CCAC). 
Tunis  was  named  to  the  first- 
team  All-CCAC  team,  and 
Ross  was  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion  on  the  All-CCAC  squad. 

Tunis  was  also  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  which 
named  him  a  first-team  All- 
American.  . 

“It’s  nice,”  said  a  modest 
Tunis,  “But  the  biggest  thing  is 


I’ve  always  wanted  to  win  a 
championship.” 

Tunis,  a  North  Judson  High 
School  grad,  averaged  21.5 
points  per  game  and  7.2 
rebounds  per  contest,  and  was 
the  focal  point  of  the  team. 
The  6-foot-5-inch  Tunis,  who 
ideally  sees  himself  as  a  small 
forward,  was  playing  out  of 
position  this  year,  at  center. 

Ross,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Gary  Roosevelt  High  School, 
joined  the  team  after  the  fall 
semester.  He  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  after  high  school, 
but  after  deciding  that  might 
not  be  the  way  to  go,  he  made 
his  way  to  PNC. 

“Orlando  came  in  at  semes¬ 
ter  and  contributed  offensive¬ 
ly;  he  added  intensity  and 
helped  to  take  the  pressure  off 
Jim,”  Gordon  said. 

Next  year,  PNC  will  return  at 
least  four  of  its  starting  five: 
Tunis  at  center  and  Ross  run¬ 
ning  the  show  at  the  point 
guard  spot.  The  brothers 
Surber,  Ryan  and  Josh,  will  be 
playing  at  .either  the  shooting 
guard  spot  or  manning  the 
small  forward  position. 


Matt  Willingham,  the 
behind-the-scenes  leader  at  the 
forward,  is  still  undecided, 
with  a  tough  decision  before 
him  to  enter  the  ministry  or 
come  back  to  either  the  min¬ 


Orlando  Ross  and  Jim  Tunis 
brighten  PNC’s  basketball  future. 

istry  or  come  back  to  the 
Panthers  next  season. 

Gordon  said  that  Willigham 
is  one  of  the  most  coachable 
players  he  has  seen  in  his 
coaching  career,  and  that  los¬ 
ing  him  would  be  a  big  loss  for 
the  developing  PNC  program. 

With  more  time  and  practice. 


the  outlook  for  next  year 
seems  promising.  PNC  will  be 
awarding  athletic  scholarships 
next  year,  which  means  the 
chance  to  land  the  local  talent 
improves. 

“We  want  about  10  new  peo¬ 
ple,”  Gordon  said.  “We  want 
three  or  four  post  players, 
shooters,  and  another  point 
guard.” 

Revamp  was  the  word  coach 
Gordon  used;  he  thought 
depth  was  a  problem  for  this 
year’s  squad. 

“We  had  people  that  played 
30  minutes  a  game  that  could 
have  played  10,”  Gordon 
commented.  “I  think  were 
going  to  be  solid;  make  great 
improvements.” 

“Next  year  will  be  better,” 
Ross  said.  “You  need  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude.” 

PNC,  not  a  school  not  known 
for  its  athletic  achievements,  is 
making  strides  towards 
becoming  a  basketball  power. 
With  Tunis  and  Ross  coming 
back  and  with  Gordon  getting 
another  year  of  experience  at 
PNC,  the  future  looks  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  Panthers. 
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Clearing  the  air  about  smoking 


by  J.  H.  Perez 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  and  faculty  have  joined 
forces  to  form  the  Clearing  the  Air 
Coalition  in  response  to  escalating 
pressure  to  ban  smoking  in  public 
places  at  the  PNC  campus. 

The  coalition  is  focusing  its 
efforts  on  educating  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  local  community 
about  the  dangers  associated  with 
second  hand  smoke. 

Tiffany  Owens,  for¬ 
mer  PNC  Student 
Government  presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  student 
director  of  the  coali¬ 
tion.  Although  the 
organization  has  just 
started,  Owens  is 
enthusiastic  about  its 
anticipated  success. 

The  initial  plan  was 
conceived  by  the 
Department  of 

Nursing  and  PNC.  It 
is  arranged  as  a  stu¬ 
dent-run  organization,  comprised 
of  a  chairperson  and  a  co-chairper¬ 
son.  The  latter  of  the  two  positions 
have  yet  to  be  filled,  though 
Owens  said  she  is  not  particularly 
concerned.  She  said  she  would 
just  like  to  see  more  people  partic¬ 
ipating  at  this  point. 

Owens  said  she  has  observed  a 
lot  of  interest,  but  has  seen  little 
involvement  thus  far.  She  said 


I 


only  two  students  are  involved 
with  meetings,  and  that  only 
three  students  replied  to  3,500  e- 
mails  sent  out  to  PNC  students. 
Regardless,  Owens  is  confident 
that  student  involvement  will 
increase. 

The  coalition’s  aim  is  not  to 
enforce  or  alter  the  current  cam¬ 
pus  smoking  policies.  It  will  be 
working  to  strengthen  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  policies  that  are 
already  in  place,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  basic  infor¬ 
mation  regard¬ 
ing  tobacco  use. 

The  Clearing 
the  Air  Coalition 
was  granted 
$15,000  by 
Smokefree 
Indiana.  This 
money  will  be 
used  for  promo¬ 
tions,  activities, 
guest  speakers, 
salaries  and  a 
workshop  antici¬ 
pated  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the 
semester.  PNC  students  can  also 
count  on  receiving  a  factual  e- 
mail  regarding  tobacco  use. 

The  organization  plans  to  get 
some  attention  among  students 
as  it  grows  in  numbers  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Making  appearances  at 
campus  events  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  objectives  of  the 
coalition. 


Tiffany  Owens,  student 
director  of  the  Clearing 
the  Air  Coalition 


PNC ’ s  Club  FOCUS 


From  comma  splices  to  sonnets  -  New  club 
caters  to  hidden  English  lover  in  us  all 


by  Mike  Cavanaugh 
Spectator  Correspondent 


From  speech,  to  liter¬ 
ature,  to  television,  film, 
basic  composition  and 
even  this  article,  English 
surrounds  college  stu¬ 
dents  everywhere. 

Here  at  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus,  and  campuses 
nationwide, 
there  are 
many  people 
who  do  not 
enjoy  English 
courses. 

Many  do  not 
find  them 
interesting  or 
easy.  Even 
humor  pokes 
fun  at  many  people’s  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  English. 
Ralphy  Wiggum  from 
“The  Simpsons”  has 
problems  with  English, 
as  displayed  with  his 
comment,  “Me  fail 
English?  That’s  unpossi¬ 
ble.” 

While  there  are  many 
people  who  find  English 


difficult,  there  are  many 
within  the  English 
department,  and  even 
those  who  aren’t  English 
majors,  that  find  it  inter¬ 
esting. 

Belinda  Wheeler  is  one 
of  those  students. 
Belinda  is  attempting  to 
start  an  English  club  that 
will  be  open  to  not  only 
English  majors,  but  any- 


“Me  fail  English?.... 
That’s  unpossible!” 

The  Simpsons’  Ralph  Wiggum 


one  who  wants  to  join. 

Founder  and  president 
Wheeler  says  she  sees 
the  club  as  providing  a 
place  to  discuss  English 
and  related  topics.  She 
adds,  “Informally,  it’s  a 
place  to  have  some  fun 
with  English.” 

Faculty  advisor  Dr. 
Teresa  Henning  sees  the 


club  as  being  broad  for 
what  it’s  functions  will 
be.  The  English  club 
plans  to  hold  discussions 
on  films,  novels,  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetry. 

As  stated  before,  any- 

■  i  ' 

one  can  join.  Dr. 
Henning  said,  “First  of 
all,  it’s  for  everyone,  not 
just  English  majors.” 

With  the  club  still  in 
the  process  of 
officially  becom¬ 
ing  a  campus  rec¬ 
ognized  club,  the 
only  people  cur¬ 
rently  involved 
are  the  founding 
officers,  and 
Henning. 

Anyone  who 
has  taken  one 
English  class  at  PNC 
will  be  eligible  for  a 
position  as  an  officer  on 
the  English  club. 

Information  about 
membership  will  be 
available  starting  in  the 
2003  fall  semester,  when 
the  club  officially 
becomes  part  of  the  PNC 
Clubs  and  Organizations. 


STUDENT  GOVT  ELECTION 


Student  Gov’t 
Petition  Deadlines 
Extended 

by  Stephanie  Sulcer 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Student  Government  was  forced  to 


extend  its  candidate  petition  dead¬ 
line,  due  to  lack  of  involvement  on 
behalf  of  the  student  body. 
According  to  Student  Government 
President  Marsha  Buckingham,  only 
six  students  had  declared  candidacy 
by  the  deadline.  The  organization’s 
constitution  requires  that  at  least 
eleven  students  declare  candidacy 
before  an  election  can  be  held. 

The  Student  Government  remains 


confident  that  this  criterion  will  be 
met  by  the  end  of  March,  and  elec¬ 
tions  will  not  be  postponed. 
Elections  for  the  2003-2004  academ¬ 
ic  year  are  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
April  7  thru  9. 

Pictured  below  are  the  six  students 
that  have  declared  their  candidacy 
by  March  14  for  the  Student 
Government  election.  Each  candi¬ 
date  was  asked  to  provide  a  reason 


as  to  why  they  should  be  elected  to 
Student  Government,  as  well  as 
background  information  on  any  cur¬ 
rent  or  previous  leadership  experi¬ 
ence. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Student  Government  elections  or  the 
candidates,  visit  the  Student 
Government  office  in  LSF  room  067 
and  069,  or  contact  the  representa¬ 
tives  at  ext.  5330. 


Experience:  Cherry  is 
currently  a  member  of 
Trio  2000,  and  has  served 
as  a  high  school  Student 
Government 
Representative. 

"I  work  well  with  oth¬ 
ers,  and  I  want  to  help 
bring  the  student  body 
and  faculty  together.  I  believe  Student 
Government  does  that.  I  love  to  be  a  part  of  help¬ 
ing  people  with  programs  and  fundraising."” 


Experience:  Lee  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  Chancellor's 
Leadership  and  is  Lee  cur¬ 
rently  the  Student 
Government  Secretary 
"I  know  the  procedures  of 
Student  Government.  I  defi¬ 
nitely  have  an  active  desire 
to  see  some  changes  take 
place  and  be  a  part  of  those  changes  to  try  and  inspire 
the  student  body  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  activi¬ 
ties  on  campus." 


Bruce  Lee 


Experience:  Straka  has  orga¬ 
nized  various  charity  events 
throughout  the  community,  and 
participated  in  a  leadership  con¬ 
ference  in  high  school. 

"I've  lived  behind  PNC  my 
entire  life.  I  really  do  care  about 
what  goes  on  at  campus,  and  I 
have  an  interest  in  things  and  I 
want  people  to  be  involved.  There  needs  to  be  more  of  an 
outreach  to  the  students." 


Experience: 
McFadden  served  in 
the  military  for  five 
years,  where  he  was 
classified  as  a 
sergeant,  and  lead 
more  than  fifty 
marines. 

"I'm  a  well-rounded 
individual;  I've  been 
to  a  lot  of  places  and  seen  a  lot  of  things.  I  know 
every  type  of  person  and  I  can  relate  to  people 
well." 


Anthony  McFadden 


Experience:  Meyer  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  Co-Chair 
of  the  PNC  Student 
Leadership  Conference. 
She  has  also  been  involved 
with  various  non-profit 
organizations. 

"I  work  well  with  people, 
I'm  a  good  communicator, 
and  have  very  good  diplo¬ 
matic  skills.  I  would  like  to  improve  communication 
between  the  students,  faculty,  and  Student 
Government  as  a  whole." 


Experience:  Mason  is  the 
founder  of  the  PNC 
Psychology  Club,  and  currently 
serves  as  a  Student 
Government  Representative. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  involved.  I 
was  a  part-time  student,  and  I 
have  that  mentality  behind  me. 
I  think  it  is  important  because  a 
lot  of  people  tend  to  forget 
about  them  (part-time  students).  They  need  a  voice  too, 
because  they're  as  much  students  as  the  rest  of  us." 


Kathleen  Mason 
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Debating  the  virtues  of  war  and  peace 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor 

With  the  war  on  Iraq  officially 
under  way,  emotions  and 
thoughts  on  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  campaign  are  running 
high  at  PNC.  In  order  to  address 
these  concerns,  members  of 
PNC’s  student  body  and  faculty 
sponsored  a  public  forum  on  the 
war. 

Approximately  50  to  60  people 
turned  out  for  the  forum  and 
members  of  the  audience  includ¬ 
ed  PNC  students,  professors, 
local  press,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community. 

The  panel  for  the  discussion 
was  comprised  of  moderator 
Victoria  Barclay,  professor  of 
social  work;  Beryle  Burgwald, 
professor  of  political  science; 
Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  English;  Dr.  Janusz 
Duzinkiewicz,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  history;  Brian  Sobczak, 
PNC  student;  Jimmy  Trosper, 
PNC  student  and  Gulf  War  vet¬ 
eran;  and  Professor  Guy 
Vandergrift,  professor 
of  physics. 


Each  of  the  panelists  offered 
various  views  about  the  war  and 
was  given  eight  minutes  each  to 
present  a  case  for  or  against  it. 
Some  spoke  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  some  opposed  it,  and  some 
were  undecided.  After  each  pan¬ 
elist’s  presentation,  a 
brief  amount  of  time 
was  allotted  for 
audience  members 
to  pose  questions. 

First  to  speak  was 
Brian  Sobczak,  who 
favored  the  war.  He 
said  that  he  did  not 
support  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  war.  “I 
think  if  we  didn’t 
retaliate  in  some 
respect,  we  would  be 
viewed  as  weak,” 

Sobczak  said  about 
his  rationale  behind 
the  campaign.  “It’s 
not  about  oil,  and  it’s 
not  about  the  liberation  of  Iraq,” 
he  said,  adding,  “It’s  about 
defending  our  honor.” 

“I  hope  this  operation  is  expe¬ 
dient  and  not  drawn  out,”  said 
Sobczak.  “I  don’t  want  to  see  a 


lot  of  our  people  die,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  history  shows,  sacri¬ 
fice  is  necessary.  We  have 
always  had  to  do  things  in  the 
past  that  were  unpopular.” 

Next  to  speak  was  Vandergrift, 
who  stated  that,  as  a  scientist,  he 


was  faced  with  ways  of  finding 
solutions  to  unsolved  problems. 
“This  war  is  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem,”  Vandergrift  said. 

Although  his  position  was 
undecided,  he  concluded  there 


were  two  valid  cases  to  wage 
war  against  Iraq. 

Vandergrift  said  if  several 
countries,  such  as  Iraq  and 
North  Korea,  possessed  nuclear 
capabilities  simultaneously,  the 
U.S.  wouldn’t  immediately 
know  exactly  who 
to  hold  responsible 
if  a  major  city  like 
New  York  or 
Washington  were 
attacked. 
However,  he  said, 
“This  is  a  worst 
case  scenario  and 
not  an  air  airtight 
case. 

In  making  his 
second  point  for 
supporting  war, 
Vandergrift  said 
that  developing 
free,  democratic 
societies  in 
countries  such  as 
Iraq  is  an  important  goal. 
“This  won’t  be  easy,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  tried  to  encour¬ 
age  this  in  other  countries 
where  democracy  was 
developing  and  it  didn’t 


Audience  members  listen  as  panelists  debate  the  war  in 
Iraq.  Panelists  pictured  (L  to  R)  are:  Jesse  Cohn,  Brian 
Sobczak,  moderator  Victoria  Barclay,  Beryle  Burgwald, 
Janusz  Duzinkiewicz  and  Guy  Vandergrift.  Not  pictured 
is  Jimmy  Trosper.  (Photo  by  Katy  Callan) 


take  hold.” 

Dr.  Jesse  Cohn  was  next  up  to 
bat  and  took  a  clear-cut  opposed 
stance  to  the  war.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  how  bad  Saddam 
Hussein  is,”  said  Cohn.  “Our 
country  is  supposed  to  adhere  to 
the  U.N.  charter.  You  cannot 
attack  another  country  because 
you  do  not  like  them.  This  is 
aggression.  Bush  has  gone 
against  global  law,  the  advise  of 
his  own  military  advisors,  and 
the  C.I.A.  to  further  his  own 
agenda.” 

Cohn  also  suggested  people 
continue  to  hold  prayer  vigils, 
peaceful  protests,  write  letters  to  - 
their  representatives,  and  letters 
to  editors  of  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Burgwald  started  his  portion  of 
the  program  by  saying,  “I 
believe  that  Saddam  Hussein, 
having  repeatedly  halted  arms 
inspections  and  gone  against  the 
U.N.,  is  the  aggressor.  The 
Senate  has  given  the  president 
raw  power  against  terrorism  and 
Saddam  Hussein. 

(See  “War  &  Peace,”  pg.  9) 


New  scholarships  to  boost  athletic  program 


by  Jay  Swanson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Recently  PNC  has  decided  to 
offer  athletic  scholarships. 
They  feel  as  though  they  need 
to  offer  money  to  local  ath¬ 
letes  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  other  schools. 

PNC  will  not  only  compete 
with  Indiana  University- 
Northwest  and  Purdue 
Calumet,  but  other  schools  in 
the  Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (CCAC) 
and  United  States  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association 

(USCAA). 

Robert  Morris  and  St. 
Xavier,  both  in  Chicago,  and 
Cardinal  Stritch  in 
Milwaukee,  are  private 
schools  that  can  offer  money 
to  their  perspective  athletes. 

“The  money  helps,”  Brown 
said.  “We  expect  more  (out  of 


ourselves).” 

It’s  kind  of  like  the  New 
York  Yankees,  who  will  spend 
a  lot  of  money  to  win,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Royals,  who 
don’t  have  much  money  but 
still  try  to  produce  a  winning 
team.  It’s  the  classic  big  mar¬ 
ket  versus  small  market  dilem¬ 
ma.  PNC  has  decided  that  the 
time  is  now  to  step  up. 

“We  need  to  do  this  to  com¬ 
pete,”  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Academic  Affairs  Ed  Bedner 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  new  schol¬ 
arships,  PNC  will  also  be  get¬ 
ting  a  new  athletic  director  as 
of  July  1.  Brown,  currently  the 
assistant  athletic  director  and 
head  baseball  coach,  will  take 
the  reigns  and  become  the  full 
time  athletic  director.  Dean  of 
Students  John  Coggins  will  be 
handing  over  total  control  to 
Brown. 


“We’re  devoting  a  lot  of  time 
to  improve  our  programs,” 
said  Brown.  “I’m  really  happy 
it’s  happening.” 

PNC  will  offer  scholarships 
to  entice  local  athletes  to  the 
campus.  Starting  next  academ¬ 
ic  year,  each  coach  of  the  three 
official  sports  will  have  a  yet 
undetermined  amount  of 
money  to  try  and  secure  ath¬ 
letes  at  PNC. 

This  money,  which  will 
come  through  the  financial  aid 
system,  is  going  to  be  delegat¬ 
ed  to  recruits  and  current 
athletes. 

The  coaches  will  have  quite 
a  bit  of  control  over  the  entire 
situation.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
three  year  breakdown,  with 
the  money  being  equal 
between  all  sports  the  first 
year.  The  second  and  third 
year  amounts  are  going  to  be 
adjusted  based  on  problems  or 


unforeseen  circumstances  a 
particular  sport  may  have. 

The  scholarship  money  is 
going  to  ultimately  come  from 
fundraising,  as  PNC  doesn’t 
get  any  extra  money  from  the 
state  for  this  venture. 

“We  have  to  make  good 
recruiting  decisions,  not  being 
hasty,”  said  Brown. 

One  current  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  PNC  is  not  com¬ 
pliant  with  Title  IX. 

The  rule  states  that  any 
school  should  have  the  same 
number  of  male  and  female 
sports.  PNC  has  two  men’s 
teams  and  one  women’s  team. 

The  women’s  soccer  pro¬ 
gram  has  recently  been 
dropped  as  a  sport  due  to  lack 
of  participants  and  support. 

PNC  is  currently  trying  to 
come  up  with  another  sport 
that  the  female  student  ath¬ 
letes  could  participate  in.  In 


the  past,  cross  country  running 
program  didn’t  work. 
Volleyball  has  been  discussed 
as  a  possibility,  and  other 
ideas  are  being  tossed  around. 

Athletic  scholarships  should 
help  PNC’s  image,  making 
the  sports  program,  as  well  as 
the  campus  itself,  more 
attractive  to  prospective 
students. 

With  little  media  coverage  or 
financial  assistance,  the 
Panthers  have  been  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  to  other 
local  campuses.  Now  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  finan¬ 
cially,  PNC  sports  has  a  better 
shot  at  getting  local  press 
coverage. 

“We’re  moving  forward,” 
Brown  said.  “  It’s  a  good  time 
to  be  a  coach,  or  athlete  here. 
The  support  is  coming  from 
everywhere.” 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first 
Amendment  of  the  US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  ethical  conduct  and 
journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function 
of  a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that 
affect  them.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  journalists  should 
hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that  reporting 
may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  readi¬ 
ly  accept  criticism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the  powerful  accountable  and 
give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair  deci¬ 
sions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to 
remain  free  from  undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use 
their  power  or  position  to  censure  the  newspaper. 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a 
member  of  Tribune  Media  Services)  and  U-Wire  Press 
Service.  Our  monthly  publication  is  printed  by  Home 
Mountain  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Purdue  University  President  Martin  C.  Jischke,  during  last 
month’s  visit  to  campus,  gives  a  presentation  on  the  progress 
of  PNC’s  Strategic  Action  Plan  to  faculty  and  administrators, 
(photo  provided  by  Campus  Relations) 


UP-  and-  COMING 


Friday,  April  25 

Honors  Convocation,  Featured  speaker, 
PNC  alumna  Christina  Hale,  special 
assistant  to  Governor  Frank  O’Bannon 
7:30  p.m.,  LSF  Cafeteria,  Reception 
sponsored  by  PNC  Women’s  Association; 

8  p.m.,  LSF  Lounge  114,  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Advance  Registration  Ends  (resumes 
May  14)  Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  April  26 

PNC  Women's  Association  Spring 
Luncheon  (A  Passion  for  Perennials) 
Cost:  $15;  reservations  required,  Noon, 
LSF  144,  Contact:  Lou  Ann  Robinson,  ext. 
5225,  lrobinson@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  30 

“Mostly  Martha,”  Film  Showing,  Rated  PG 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public;  An  Odyssey 
2003  Series  Event,  7  p.m.,  LaPorte  High 
School,  Schulze  Hall,  Co-sponsors:  LaPorte 
County  Public  Library  and  PNC 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@  pnc  .edu 

Friday,  May  2 

Spring  2003  Semester  Classes  End, 
Contact:  George  Royster, 
ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Fees  payable  for  students  who  advance 
registered  for  Summer  6-week  Session 
Contact:  Bursar  Office,  SWRZ  127,  ext. 
5337. 


Tuesday,  May  6 

Last  day  to  Signup  for  CPT  107  Test-Out  to 
be  held  May  27,  Contact:  Deb  Wing,  ext. 
54277,  dwing@pnc.edu 

Friday,  May  9 

Spring  2003  Semester  Finals  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@  pnc  .edu 

Monday,  May  12 

6-week  Summer  2003  Session  Begins 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299,  groys- 
ter@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  May  13 
Commencement,  Open  to  Public 
7:30  p.m.,  Valparaiso  University  Chapel 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext.  5299,  groys- 
ter@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  May  14 

Advance  Registration  Resumes,  Open  to 
ALL  students,  Contact:  George  Royster, 
ext.  5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

May  19  -  22 

Student  Assessment  &  Measurement  Test 
(SAM),  6-9  p.m.,  Michigan  City  High 
School,  Room  A-108,  Contact:  Linda 
Duttlinger,  ext.  5217,  dutt@pnc.edu 

Monday,  May  26 

Memorial  Day  Holiday,  Campus  closed  - 
No  classes 

Friday,  May  30 

Fees  payable  for  students  who  advance 
registered  for  Summer  8-week  Session 

Contact:  Bursar  Office,  SWRZ  127, 
ext.  5337. 


Lil’  Boilermakers  helps  students 


by  Amy  L.  Straka 
Spectator  Correspondent 


Parents  and  children  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  from  Little 
Boilermakers,  but  also  the  staff. 


Little  Boilermakers 
Child  Care  could  be 
one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  resources  for  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus.  It 
offers  affordable  and 
convenient  child  care, 
as  well  as  employ¬ 
ment  and  experience 
for  students. 

“I  think  many  par¬ 
ents  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  come  (to  PNC)  if 
their  children  had 
nowhere  to  go,’’  said 
Marcia  Shurr,  director 
of  the  Little 
Boilermaker  Child 
Care.  “It’s  not  just 

dropping  them  off  enj0y  bubble  blowing  in  spring  (photo  by  Amy 
somewhere  and  leav¬ 
ing.  They  are  right  there.  Parents  “It’s  a  great  time  to  interact  with 
even  get  to  eat  lunch  with  their  children  arid  learn  different 
luds.”  aspects  about  raising  a  child,”  said 


Straka). 


Ashlee  Dehaven,  a  senior.  “You 
see  how  children  learn,  and  how 
they  behave,”  she  added. 

The  center  is 
open  every  fall 
and  spring  semes¬ 
ter,  Monday- 
Thursday,  from 
7:30  a.m.-7  p.m. 
and  Friday,  7:30 
a  .  m  .  -  3  p  .  m  . 
Children  must  be 
no  younger  than 
two  and  no  older 
than  eight,  as  well 
as  toilet  trained. 
The  hourly  rate 
for  one  child  is 
$1.75.  The  cost 
for  two  children  is 
$2.75,  and  for 
three  children, 
$3.75. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  PNC  ext.  5242  or  e- 
mail  mshun@pnc.edu. 
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Iraq  sparks  campus 


War  in 

by  Katy  Callan 
and  Katie  Anderson 
Spectator  Correspondents 

The  conflict  in  Iraq  has  been 
causing  a  stir  on  campus,  not 
only  outside  the  classroom,  but 
inside  as  well.  Many  students 
have  something  to  say,  and  they 
are  using  class  time  to  say  it. 

When  students  are  asked  about 
the  war,  responses  vary,  from 
vehement  disgust  to  open  sup¬ 
port  of  the  movement  in  Iraq. 

Out  of  30  PNC  students  polled, 
90  percent  have  talked  about  it  in 
at  least  one  of  their  classes.  The 
students  are  not  always  the  ones 
to  bring  up  the  subject,  but  they 
are  quick  to  catch  on  and  discuss 
it  openly. 

While  some  students  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  reveal  pro-war  views  in 


settings  where  they  may  be  chas¬ 
tised  for  their  opinions,  the  cam¬ 
pus  temperature  has  been  toler¬ 
ant,  and  most  said  that 
they  feel  they  can  freely 
express  themselves. 

One  student,  who 
wanted  to  remain 
anonymous,  reported  a 
student  being  shoved 
and  others  told  to  keep 
their  comments  to  them¬ 
selves.  With  tempers 
flaring  and  classrooms 
being  disrupted;  it  was 
clear  that  something 
needed  to  be  done. 

Sociology  professor 
Fred  Patten  recalled  his 
days  as  a  college  student 
in  southern  California  during  the 
1960’s.  Campuses  in  California 
had  free  speech  areas  that  were 


outdoors.  People  would  attend 
“teach-ins”  where  they  could 
educate,  debate  and  give  speech¬ 


es  in  the  quad  all  day  long;  many 
students  would  miss  classes  to 
attend.  “One  major  difference 


between  Vietnam  and  this  war  is 
that  there  are  so  many  people 
opposed  from  the  outset.  With 
Vietnam,  it  took  years  for 
there  to  be  this  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it,”  Patten  said. 

Freshman  biology  student, 
Brandie  Bailey,  spent  her 
spring  break  protesting  the 
war.  She  walked  the  down¬ 
town  streets  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  group  of 
like-minded  citizens  at  an 
event  organized  by  Campus 
Antiwar  Network.  Her 
involvement  on  the  West 
Coast  motivated  her  to  orga¬ 
nize  an  event  at  PNC. 

Brandie ’s  first  contact  at 
PNC  was  with  Dr.  Janusz 
Duzinkiewicz,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  history. 

Duzinkiewicz  said  because 


debate 

demonstrations  are  “in  your 
face,”  and  the  reaction  of  many 
people  is  to  push  away  the  antag¬ 
onist.  After  some  discussion, 
they  decided  to  create  a  platform 
for  all  voices  to  be  heard.  The 
next  step  was  to  find  a  mix  of 
opinions:  two  supporters  of  war, 
two  supporters  of  peace,  and  two 
individuals  who  were  undecided 
about  the  war. 

The  teacher/student  team  con¬ 
tacted  several  faculty  members 
and  students  in  order  to  solidify 
the  correct  mix  of  personalities. 

After  seeing  the  success  of  this 
event,  Duzinkiewicz  said  he 
would  like  to  host  a  forum  about 
capital  punishment  in  response 
to  the  execution  at  the  Indiana 
State  Prison  in  Michigan  City 
scheduled  for  May  1 . 


Governor’s  Assistant  to  speak  at  Honors  Convocation 


by  Honor  Varner 
Staff  Writer 

Once  again  it  is  spring  time, 
and  not  only  does  that  mean 
graduation  is  just  around  the 
comer,  but  it  is  also  a  time  to 
recognize  outstanding  students 
and  faculty  members  and  their 
contributions  to  PNC.  Every 
April,  PNC  holds  the  Honor’s 
Convocation  as  recognition  for 
their  achievements  and  gives  out 
awards  or  scholarships  to  those 
deserving.  The  Honor’s 
Convocation  will  be  held 
tonight  in  the  cafeteria  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Student  Affairs  Committee 
organizes  the  Convocation 
every  year,  and  chairperson  Dr. 
Glen  Keldsen  will  be  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  “Each  year  the 


Honors  Convocation  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  some,  but  by  no 
means  all,  of  our  best  and 
brightest  students,”  shares 
Keldsen. 

As  part  of  this  tradition,  PNC 
always  asks  an  alumnus  or 
someone  who  has  special  con¬ 
nections  to  the  school,  to  be  the 
guest  speaker.  This  year’s 
speaker  is  1999  graduate 
Christina  Hale. 

While  Hale  studied  at  PNC,  she 
was  awarded  a  Rotary 
International  Ambassadorial 
Scholarship,  and  completed  her 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth.  During 
that  time,  she  was  also  selected 
to  represent  the  University  of 
Wales  Department  of 
International  Politics  on  the 


University  Student  Skills  Team, 
and  traveled  extensively  com¬ 
peting  for  the  department  team 
and  speaking  to  Rotary  Clubs 
throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  Hale  has  held  several  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  within  the 
Indiana  state  government.  She  is 
currently  a  Special  Assistant  to 
Governor  Frank  O’  Bannon. 

Most  recently.  Hale  was 
awarded  a  full  scholarship  and 
teaching  assistantship  in  the 
Communications  and  Cultural 
Department  at  Indiana 
University  Bloomington,  where 
she  will  begin  working  towards 
her  Ph.D.  in  the  fall. 

“[The]  Honors  Convocation  is 
an  important  event  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  students,  facul¬ 


ty,  staff,  and  scholarship  donors 
that  make  PNC  a  great  universi¬ 
ty,”  said  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Development  Joseph 

Goepfrich.  “These  dedicated 
individuals  have  shown  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  process  of 
life-long  learning  and  through 
their  efforts  have  created  a  posi¬ 
tive  impact  in  the  communities 
where  we  live.” 

Some  of  the  major  awards  to 
be  presented  tonight  are: 
Chancellor’s  Award  for 
Honoring  Diversity, 

Outstanding  Teacher  Awards, 
Outstanding  Part-Tie  Instructor 
Awards,  Russell  R.  McWhorter 
Scholarship,  Robert  Can- 
Memorial  Scholarship,  Ruth 
Mitnick  Memorial  Scholarship, 
and  Laurence  A.  Krause 
Memorial  Scholarship. 


In  addition  to  these 
awards,  several  new  schol¬ 
arships  will  be  introduced 
this  year.  They  are:  Boulder 
Bay  Scholarship,  Robert  F. 
Schwarz  Scholarship,  Dale 
W.  Alspaugh  Scholarship, 
Virginia  Brelje  Memorial 
Scholarship,  and  the 
Dorothy  Verdos 

Scholarship. 

The  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  tonight  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  pianist  Lisa 
Sch  wingendorf,  and  the 
vocalist  is  PNC  student 
Margaret  Tyler. 

A  reception  will  follow 
the  awards  presentation, 
with  refreshments  being 
provided  by  the  PNC 
Women’s  Association. 


Goal  of  autonomy  will  only  benefit  PNC  campus 


by  Darren  Young 
Editor 

When  Chancellor  James  B. 
Dworkin  first  publicly  unveiled 
PNC’s  Strategic  Action  Plan  in 
the  fall  of  2001,  he  outlined  the 
school’s  systematic  strategy  for 
improving  its  operating  proce¬ 
dures  and  academic  curriculum. 

The  plan,  much  like  a  game 
strategy  necessary  for  any 
sports  team  or  military  opera¬ 
tion  to  excel,  was  created  to 
improve  PNC  for  future  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty.  The  ultimate, 
end  goal  for  the  action  plan  is  to 
secure  autonomy  for  PNC  from 
the  main  Purdue  campus  in 
West  Lafayette. 

Since  that  time,  however, 
many  students  have  voiced  con¬ 
cern  as  to  what  autonomy 
would  mean  for  PNC.  Many 
worried  that  it  would  result  in 
the  campus  breaking  its  ties 
with  Purdue  West  Lafayette  and 
that  a  degree  from  Purdue 


University  Westville  would  not 
carry  as  much  weight  as  one 
issued  through  the  main 
campus. 

To  address  students’  concerns 
over  the  issue.  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  Ed 
Bednar  recently  attended  one  of 
the  PNC  Student  Government’s 
weekly  meetings  to  explain 
what,  exactly,  autonomy  would 
mean  for  the  campus. 

“We  have  no  control  over  set¬ 
ting  our  own  academic  curricu¬ 
lum,”  said  Bednar  about  PNC’s 
current  lack  of  autonomy.  “The 
problem  with  this  is  all  of  the 
red  tape  and  time  it  takes  to 
implement  a  new  degree  pro¬ 
gram  here.  They  must  be  autho¬ 
rized  through  West  Lafayette 
before  we  can  then  put  them  in 
place  here.” 

“Autonomy  for  PNC  would 
mean  that  the  faculties  of  the 
various  departments  would  set 
all  of  their  own  curriculums 
without  having  tp  go  through 


anywhere  else  first.  Purdue 
Calumet  and  Purdue  Fort 
Wayne  have  had  academic 
autonomy  from  the  beginning. 
We  are  the  only  campus  in  the 
Purdue  system  that  does  not.” 

Bednar  also  said  that  at  the 
main  campus,  more  planning 
and  time  is  taken  to  implement 
a  new  degree  program  because 
the  administration  wants  them 
to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

At  a  regional  campus,  like 
PNC,  the  demand  for  a  new 
degree  program  can  arise  more 
quickly,  due  in  part  to  how 
many  students  wish  to  enter  or 
specialize  in  a  particular  field. 
Bednar  said  the  demand  for 
those  degrees  must  be  met 
quickly  because  students  need 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

Bednar  also  stated  five  quali¬ 
fying  conditions  that  must  be 
met  on  a  state  level  before  a 
school  can  apply  for 
autonomous  status.  There  must 


be  at  least  40  students  in  the 
program;  at  least  four  full  time 
faculty  members  for  each  pro¬ 
gram,  with  two  having  tenure; 
and  the  program  must  have 
graduated  at  least  20  students  in 
a  three-year  period.  Also,  there 
must  be  a  curriculum  review 
program  in  place,  and  each  pro¬ 
gram  must  preserve  credit 
transferability  to  the  main 
campus. 

“We  have  six  out  of  seven 
degree  programs  that  meet  the 
autonomy  requirements,”  said 
Bednar.  “The  problem  is  that 
we  now  have  11  degree  pro¬ 
grams.  This  spreads  out  the 
number  of  percentage  points  we 
must  meet  in  each  program 
before  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
will  grant  us  autonomy.” 

Even  if  PNC  achieves  acade¬ 
mic  autonomy,  Bednar  said  the 
Westville  campus  will  continue 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  Purdue 
family.  “As  long  as  we  have 
the  same  board  of  trustees,  we 


are  Purdue,”  stated  Bednar. 
“Purdue  does  not  intend  to  have 
a  local  board.  We  have  a  single 
president  who  presides  over  all 
Purdue  campuses.  Unless  any 
of  those  things  change,  we  are 
Purdue  University.” 

Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  profes¬ 
sor  of  biology  and  assistant  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs, 
agreed  that  autonomy  for  PNC 
would  be  nothing  but  a  positive 
thing  for  the  campus. 

“I  can  state  unequivocally  that 
PNC  will  never  break  away 
from  Purdue  West  Lafayette,” 
Asteriadis  said.  “We  have 
always  had  a  close,  positive 
working  relationship  with  the 
main  campus.  This  is  very 
important  for  the  educational 
goals  of  our  students,  as  well  as 
for  the  growth  of  this  campus. 
PNC  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  very  important 
part  of  the  overall  Purdue 
system.” 
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Lucinda  Williams, 
World  Without  Tears , 
Lost  Highway 

by  Darren  Young 
Editor 

Part  honky-tonk  angel,  part 
Cajun  queen,  and  part  hoodoo 
blues  priestess  mixed  with  a 
whole  lot  of  rock  and  roll  swag¬ 
ger,  Lucinda  Williams  has  never 
been  shy  about  wearing  her 
heart  on  her  sleeve.  Through 
soul-wrenching  meditations  on 
love,  loss,  desire,  loneliness, 
jubilation  and  lust,  it  appears  as 
if  Williams  has  permanently 
sewn  it  on. 

Her  enigmatic  music  and 
career  first  gained  substantial 
attention  when  two  of  her  com¬ 
positions,  “The  Night’s  Too 
Long”  and  “Passionate  Kisses,” 


shot  up  the  country  and 
pop  charts,  earning 
bonafide  hits  for  Patty 
Loveless  and  Mary 
Chapin  Carpenter  respectively. 
“Passionate  Kisses”  earned 
Williams  her  first  Grammy  and 
cemented  her  as  a  songwriting 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the 
Nashville  scene.  Sweet  Old 
World  later  followed. 

After  a  lengthy  absence  from 
the  spotlight,  Williams  made  a 
huge  “comeback”  with  the  stun¬ 
ning,  uncompromising  Car 
Wheels  on  a  Gravel  Road  in 
1998,  which  presented  the 
singer/songwriter  with  her  sec¬ 
ond  Grammy  for  “Best 
Contemporary  Folk  Album.” 
The  follow  up.  Essence,  com¬ 
pelled  Time  to  declare  Williams 
“America’s  Best  Songwriter,” 
courtesy  of  one  Emmylou 
Harris.  But  while  Car  Wheels 
and  her  earlier  work  had  some 
quiet  hope  and  sweetness  to 
temper  the  bitter  sting  of  her 
tears,  Essence  was  musically 
and  emotionally  a  sub¬ 
dued  bummer,  apart 
from  the  title  track, 
and  a  couple  of  other 
tunes. 

Now,  Williams 
ambles  back  into  the 
spotlight  with  World 
Without  Tears,  appar¬ 
ently  a  concept  in  short 
supply.  Contained  here 
is  some  fine  full-tilt 
boogie  that  offsets  the 
more  lilting,  emotional 
crawl  of  other  tracks. 
However,  there  is  still 
enough  crying-in- 
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your-oeer  neartache  to  make  the 
likes  of  Hank  Williams  seem 
almost  happy,  even  when  he’s  at 
his  miserable  best.  Perhaps  it’s 
fitting  that  they 
share  the  same 
name  because, 
while  both  can 
create  rain 
clouds  from  sun¬ 
shine,  they  also 
both  share  a 
poetic  and  musi¬ 
cal  brilliance  that 
shines  through 
the  storm. 

Her  raspy 
croon  drips 
honey  over  lines 
like  “Lavender, 
lotus  blossoms 
too/Water  the 
dirt,  flowers  last 
for  you”  and  “I 
been  cryin’  for 
you  boy/but  truth 
is  my  savior” 

(“Fruits  of  my 
Labor”);  “I 
wanna  watch  the 
ocean  bend/the 
edges  of  the  sun  then/I  wanna 
get  swallowed  up  in  an  ocean  of 
love”  (“Ventura”);  and 
“Photographic  dialogues 
beneath  your  skin/Pomographic 
episodes/Screaming  sin”  (“Real 
Live  Bleeding  Fingers  and 
Broken  Guitar  Strings”).  These 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  a  bril¬ 
liance  and  boldness  that  make 
Lucinda  as  vital  an  American 
songwriter  as  Hank.  Other  note¬ 
worthy  tracks  include  the  sensu¬ 
al,  bouncy  rocker  “Righteously” 
and  the  forlorn,  rejection  of 


Those  Three  Days.” 

Occasionally  Williams  does 
touch  on  other  topics  besides 
quiet  longing,  explosive  sensu- 


Lady  sings  the  blues;  Lucinda  Williams  in  concert, 
(photo  by  Barry  Brecheisen,  C.  2003) 


ality,  rejection  and  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  people  and  things  long 
gone.  She  sarcastically  satirizes 
self-righteous  holy  rollers  with 
the  crawling  king-snake  lurch  of 
“Atonement,”  while  celebrating 
misunderstood  beautiful  losers 
and  tackling  child  abuse  with  the 
Dylan-esque  talking  blues  of 
“Sweet  Side.”  “American 
Dream,”  which  becomes  a  bit 
too  lagging  and  musically  cum¬ 
bersome,  looks  at  the  disillusion 
and  elusiveness  of  such  a  con¬ 
cept  from  the  point  of  view  of 


Native  Americans  who  struggle 
to  keep  from  slipping  through  its 
cracks. 

But  it  is  when  Williams  is 
slowly  sim¬ 
mering  in 
misery,  look¬ 
ing  to  the 
horizon  for 
something 
better,  or 
exuding  her 
I  unbridled, 
yet  fragile, 
sexual 
bravado  that 
she  is  a  her 
poetic  best. 
This  is  what 
she  is  known 
best  for  and 
where  she 
excels. 
Listening  to 
her  melan¬ 
choly  com¬ 
positions , 
however, 
one  does  feel 
the  over- 
whelming 
urge  to  give  her  a  big  hug  or  buy 
her  a  puppy,  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  disc.  This  is 
where  the  Lucinda  Williams  of 
Car  Wheels  on  a  Gravel  Road 
and  Sweet  Old  World  is  most 
missed. 

If  misery  loves  company,  then 
Williams  date  book  is  full  and 
she’s  buying  the  next  round. 
Even  though  cowgirls  some¬ 
times  get  the  blues,  they  some¬ 
times  write  incredibly  insightful 
and  powerful  songs  about  them 
as  well. 


Kappa  Delta  Pi  Fun  Fair  Promotes  Literacy 


Visitors  of  the  “Reading  is  Fun”  Fair  browse 
various  children’s  books  for  sale,  (photo  by 
Suzanne  Weber) 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Staff  Writer 

In  order  to  promote  books  as  a 
source  of  entertainment.  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  PNC’s  educational 
honor  society,  held  its  first  ever 
“Reading  is  Fun  Fair”  in  April. 

The  fair  was  geared  towards 
elementary  school  age  children. 
It  was  started  “to  promote  read¬ 
ing  and  show  kids  that  reading  is 
fun,”  said  PNC  junior  Jen 
Skalka,  a  member  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi.  At  the  fair,  children 
were  admitted  by  donating  one 
book  to  be  given  to  homeless 
shelters  or  battered  women’s 
shelters  in  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munities.  Approximately  50 
children  attended  the  fair.  For 
each  book  donated,  children 
were  given  ten  tickets  to  be  used 
at  fun  booths  set  up  around  the 
room.  Some  of  the  booths 
included  a  duck  pond,  a  bean 
bag  toss  and  a  face  painting 
booth. 

A  Scholastic  Book  Fair  was  set 
up  in  one  comer  to  allow  kids  to 
purchase  brand-new  children’s 
books.  A  storyteller  also  made 
a  special  appearance  at  the  fun 
fair.  In  addition  to  telling  sto¬ 
ries  to  the  kids,  she  also  sang 
songs  with  them. 


Many  of  the  members  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  felt  that  the  fun 
fair  was  very  successful. 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  member  Karen 
Waltz  said,  “It  has  been  a  good 
turnout,  and  the  children  have 
enjoyed  the  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties.”  Skalka  commented,  “We 
are  excited  and  it  is  going  better 
than  we  thought.”  Although 
this  is  the  group’s  first  fun  fair. 


Skalka  believes  that  it  will 
become  an  annual  event. 

PNC’s  chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  began  in  October  2002. 
In  order  to  join,  a  student  must 


have  a  3.0  or  better  grade  point 
average  and  be  an  elementary 
education  major.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  are  also  eligible  to  join. 
Sixty  students  have  already 
joined  the  new  honor  society. 

Starting  Kappa  Delta  Pi  was 
an  arduous  task.  LeeAnn  Taber, 
the  President  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
and  Mary  Koselke  had  seen  arti¬ 


cles  about  educational  honor 
societies  at  other  colleges  and 
universities.  They  wondered 
why  PNC  did  not  have  this  orga¬ 
nization,  and  decided  to  start 


one  of  their  own. 

They  filled  out  a 
great  deal  of 
paperwork  and 
even  borrowed 
money  from  the 
Student 
Education 
Association. 

Kappa  Delta 
Pi  has  sponsored 
several  other 
events  besides 
the  fun  fair.  The 
group  has  spon¬ 
sored  speakers  in 
the  past,  who 
discussed  issues 
such  as  childhood  depression 
and  the  importance  of  technolo¬ 
gy  in  the  classroom.  They 
recently  sent  care  packages  to 
soldiers  fighting  in  the  war  with 
Iraq.  Kappa  Delta  Pi’s  next 
goal  is  to  acquire  a  resource 
room  for  the  PNC  Education 
Department. 

Members  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
enjoy  being  a  part  of  this  influ¬ 
ential  group.  “I  think  it’s  a 
great  organization  that  can  bene¬ 
fit  the  community  and  promote 
literacy  in  the  community.  I 
enjoy  the  fact  that  we  can  do 
something  to  share  experiences, 
leam  from  each  other  and  share 
resources,”  Taber  said.  Waltz 


said,  “I  like  getting  to  know  stu¬ 
dents  that  are  members  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  and  reaching  out  to  the 
community.”  Skalka  also  takes 
pleasure  in  participating  in  the 
activities  that  the  group  does  for 
the  community.  Member  Laura 
Semala  added,  “It’s  cool  to  have 
a  club  to  share  ideas.” 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  mem¬ 
bers  encourage  students 
who  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  to  join  this  worth¬ 
while  organization.  This 
educational  honor  society 
provides  its  members  with 
the  opportunity  to  foster 
new  friendships,  discuss 
ideas  and  to  share  their 
love  of  children. 


A  member  of  Kappa  delta  pi  acts  out  a  story  for  children  and 
adults  at  the  “Reading  is  Fun  Fair.”  (photo  by  Suzanne  Weber) 
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Articulate  speech 


by  Jesse  Blau-Boicken 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  at  PNC  who  have 
strong  feelings  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  topic  or  simply  want  the 
experience  in  public  speaking 
may  want  to  consider  the  Hyde 
Park  Forum. 

Hyde  Park,  now  in  its  twenti¬ 
eth  year,  is  an  annual  public 
speaking  contest  sponsored  by 
the  communications  section. 
The  contest  challenges  students 
in  various  areas  of  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  persuasion,  and  is  open 
to  all  PNC  students. 

PNC  professors,  alumni  and 
administrators  are  all  judges  for 
Hyde  Park.  “The  professors  and 
administration  made  me  feel 
more  nervous  during  my  speech. 
But,  the  student  audience  made 
me  feel  more  at  ease,”  PNC  stu¬ 
dent  and  Hyde  Park  winner  Fuji 
Thomas  Stockstill  said. 


Hyde  Park  benefits  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  many  ways.  According 
to  Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  acting 
chair  of 
the  com- 
munica- 
t  i  o  n  s 
depart- 
ment,  and 
co-coordi¬ 
nator  of 
the  event, 
it  pro¬ 
vides  par¬ 
ticipants 
with  oral 
communi- 
cation 
ability 
and  confi¬ 
dence. 

“It’s  a 
great 
opportunity  to  speak  before  peo¬ 
ple  and  get  through  the  nervous¬ 
ness  and  tension  associated  with 


public  speaking,  ’  said 
Stockstill. 

Many  participants  in  the  con¬ 


test  feel  Hyde  Park  also  benefits 
them  in  ways  that  will  be  help 
future  career  endeavors.  “More 


of  the 

and  more  businesses  prefer  to 
hire  someone  who  has  strong 
communication  skills,”  stated 
student  Diana 
Mead. 

With  good  com¬ 
munication  skills 
and  a  resume  that 
includes  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Hyde 
Park  speaking  com¬ 
petition,  a  student’s 
future  for  employ¬ 
ment  are  increased. 
“Good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  are  what 
employers  are 
looking  for,” 
Smithson  stated. 

All  of  the  com¬ 
munication  classes 
offered  can  help 
students  prepare  for 
their  speeches.  “The  class 
helped  me  learn  how  a  dynamic 
introduction  and  a  firm  conclu- 


heart 

sion  are  crucial,”  Stockstill  com¬ 
mented.  “It  is  important  to 
make  the  audience  feel  a  part  of 
your  speech.  Get  their 
attention.” 

“Even  if  you  are  not  majoring 
in  communications,  the  new 
courses  offered  could  be  a  real 
advantage,”  added  Smithson. 

Stockstill  also  said  he  felt 
Hyde  Park  was  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  to  share  his  views  with  oth¬ 
ers  and  practice  public  speaking 
because  it  is  a  crucial  part  of  col¬ 
lege  life. 

“If  you  have  an  interest,  do  it 
now,”  said  Smithson  about  Hyde 
Park.  More  information  about 
public  speaking  opportunities 
available  on  campus  can  be 
found  through  the  PNC  website 
or  by  visiting  the  com¬ 
munications  department 
in  the  Letters  and 
Languages  office  (Tech- 
341). 


The  Best  in  Speech:  Winners  of  the  Hyde  Park  Forum  (from  left  to 
right)  Fuji  Thomas  Stockstill,  first  place;  Kathy  Garza,  third  run¬ 
ner-up;  Joe  Perez,  second  runner-up;  Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  (photo  by 
Margaret  Cuff) 


Former  Valpo  coach  uses  celebrity  to  inspire 


by  Jay  Swanson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

'  Local  celebrity  Homer  Drew 
has  done  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
basketball  community.  He  is  a 
four  time  Mid-Continent 
Conference  coach  of  the  year 
and  has  more  wins  than  any 
other  coach  in  Valparaiso 
University  history. 

He  took  the  Crusaders  to  six 
NCAA  tournament  appearances 
in  his  final  seven  years,  and  won 
seven  out  of  the  last  eight  league 
titles,  as  well  as  winning  the 
conference  tournament  seven 
out  of  the  last  eight  years. 
Homer  Drew  was  on  the  pinna¬ 
cle  of  his  career  and  then  he  sim¬ 
ply  retired. 

The  coach  stepped  down  after 
last  season,  his  14th  season  at 


Valparaiso.  Drew  felt  that  it  was 
his  time  to  step  down  and  spend 
more  time  with  his  family, 
which  includes  his  wife  Janice 
and  their  three  grandchildren. 

He  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  eldest  son,  Scott, 
took  over  the  reigns  of  the 
Valparaiso  basketball  program. 
After  the  elder  Drew  parted 
ways. 

His  youngest  son,  Bryce,  is 
currently  playing  basketball  for 
the  New  Orleans  Hornets  of  the 
NBA.  “I’ve  gotten  to  see  Bryce 
play  more,”  Drew  stated  about 
another  positive  aspect  he’s 
allowed  because  of  his 
retirement. 

His  daughter,  Dana,  the  third 
Drew  to  star  on  the  hardcourt, 
was  an  All-American  basketball 
player  for  the  University  of 


Toledo  (Ohio). 

“They  all  ended  up  playing 
(basketball),  we  didn’t  care 
what  they  did.”  Drew 
commented. 

A  recent  speech  at  the  Sinai 
Forum  in  Michigan  City  provid¬ 
ed  a  chance  to  tag  along  on  a 
day  in  his  life. 

It  was  set  up  so  we  would  pick 
the  coach  up  at  the  Long  John 
Silvers  in  Valparaiso.  When 
Drew  showed  up,  he  did  not 
even  have  his  feet  out  of  the  car 
when  a  car  in  the  drive-thru  was 
filled  with  the  sound  of  a  famil¬ 
iar  chant,  “HOMER,  HOMER!” 

Shortly  after,  the  coach  was 
asked  what  it  felt  like  to  be  a 
celebrity.  “I’m  not  a  celebrity,” 
Drew  said  modestly.  “We  touch 
people’s  lives  without  knowing 
it.” 


In  his  new  found  free  time 
Drew  has  been  started  to  speak 
for  companies  and  at  schools  to 
spread  his  message  of 
“Hopelessness  to  hopefulness.” 

He  quotes  the  Bible  and  other 
books  to  try  to  send  out  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  hope.  “Aim  high  in  life 
and  sports”  is  the  name  of  his 
program. 

He  has  also  done  work  for 
ESPN  and  Fox  News  in 
Chicago.  When  asked  about  his 
aspirations  to  coach  again. 
Drew  was  doubtful  that  would 
happen  again. 

“Not  unless  the  NBA  would 
open  up,”  he  said.  “The  trend  is 
to  hire  former  NBA  players  like 
Isaiah  Thomas  and  Doc 
Rivers.” 

The  ride  for  Drew  has  been  a 
long  and  winding  road.  He 


began  as  an  assistant  coach  to 
Dale  Brown  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  He  then  moved  to 
Bethel  College  in  Mishawaka, 
where  he  coached  until  1987, 
when  he  was  named  the  head 
coach  at  Valparaiso. 

Drew  was  recently  honored 
with  the  first  annual  John  Lotz 
Barnabas  Award,  which  is 
awarded  by  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes  (FCA). 

The  award  was  given  at  the 
FCA  coaches  meeting  at  the 
National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches  Convention 
in  New  Orleans. 

Drew  has  been  a  volunteer  for 
the  FCA  throughout  his  coach¬ 
ing  career.  The  award  goes  to 
honor  John  Lotz  the  former 
University  of  Florida  basketball 
coach. 


PNC’s  “Odyssey”  for  art 


by  Margaret  S.  Cuff 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Most  PNC  students  are  aware 
of  the  growing  population  of  stat¬ 
ues  around  campus,  and  that 
these  statues  are  a  part  of  the 
Odyssey  program,  now  in  its 
fourth  year.  “The  Odyssey  is  a 
great  value  to  the  PNC  communi¬ 
ty,  because  the  statues  aestheti¬ 
cally  enhance  the  campus.  Also, 
it  gives  people  another  reason  to 
feel  great  about  the  education 
here,”  stated  Judy  Jacobi,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Odyssey  arts  and  cul¬ 
tural  events  series. 

What  most  students  are  not 
aware  of,  is  the  Odyssey  program 
branches  its  benefits  outside  of 
the  PNC  environment.  For 
instance,  the  Michigan  City  and 
LaPorte  County  public  libraries 
and  Odyssey,  co-sponsor  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  high  quality 


films  for  the  public.  “Movies 
raise  awareness  and  improve  the 
quality  of  experience.  Movies 
range  from  laugh-out-loud  to  tear 
jerker,”  said  Jacobi. 

On  April  13,  Odyssey  showed 
the  film  “Mostly  Martha”  at  the 
Michigan  City  public  library, 
which  also  co-sponsored  it. 

“Mostly  Martha”  is  a  German 
film  about  an  obsessive  chef, 
Martha,  whose  world  revolves 
around  her  culinary  art.  When 
Martha’s  sister  dies,  she  takes  on 
the  responsibilities  of  her  niece. 
Martha  then  begins  to  see  her  life 
on  a  whole  new  level. 

Other  beneficial  events  are  pho¬ 
tography  and  art  exhibits. 
Odyssey  also  sponsors  presenta¬ 
tions  by  experts  of  the  arts,  like 
culinary,  theatre,  and  writing. 

On  April  6,  Odyssey  presented 
“One  Fine  Actor-Three  Great 
Roles”  at  the  Michigan  City  pub¬ 
lic  library.  Here,  Phillip  Edward 


Vanlear  discussed  his  work  in 
theatre.  Vanlear  is  an  award  win¬ 
ning  writer,  director,  and  actor 
from  Chicago. 

The  best  thing  about  all  these 
exhibits  and  movies  are  they  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public, 
which  is  something  not  seen  too 
often  lately.  “There  has  been  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  Odyssey 
movie  attendance.  Seats  fill  up 
fast  and  in  some  cases,  partici¬ 
pants  have  brought  their  own 
chairs,”  says  Jacobi. 

Although  the  movies  have 
increased  in  attendance,  the 
sculptures  are  still  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  part  of  the  Odyssey  pro¬ 
gram.  The  name  may  not  seem 
familiar,  but  “Aradise  Rising”  is 
certainly  the  most  popular  piece. 
It’s  the  sculpture  that  lays  on  U.S. 
Highway  421,  right  in  front  of  the 
PNC  Campus,  and  looks  like  an 
neon  blue  eye  when  perceived 
dead  center. 


Con-GRAD- illations 
to  Ruth  Creech  and 
Honor  Varner!!! 

The  Spectator 
would  like  to  say  thank 
you  for  all  of  your  help 
and  dedication  to  the 
newspaper.  We  wish  you 
both  all  of  the  best  for 
the  future  and  to  know 
that  your  pr essences 
here  will  be  missed. 
Best  Wishes  -  Darren , 
Ted  and  the  Spectator  staff 
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Point/Counter  Point:  To  fight  or  not  to  fight? 


I  support  the  war 

by  Jimmy  Trosper, 

PNC  Student  and  Gulf  War  Veteran 


I  was  not  expecting  to  be  a  panelist  on 
the  war  forum;  I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
was  being  said  about  the  war. 
Apparently,  I  was  volunteered  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  whom  I  deeply  respect  and  who 
shall  remain  anonymous.  The  next  thing 
I  knew,  I  was  defending  the  war  as  a 
panelist.  Once  I  was  there,  I  simply 
wanted  to  give  my  own  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  as  a  former  soldier  who  had  been  in 
Iraq  and  had  seen  the  unthinkable.  What 
follows  is  my  opinion,  nothing  more. 

Is  the  war  against  the  regime  of 
Saddam  Hussein  a  just  war?  Absolutely! 
He  is  one  of  the  worst  dictators  in  histo¬ 
ry.  With  more  than  a  million  deaths  to 
his  credit,  he  ranks  up  there  with  Adolph 
Hitler  in  terms  of  overall  “bad  guy- 
ness.”  Does,  or  did,  American  society  in 
general  have  a  problem  with  our 
involvement  in  the  war  against  Hitler? 
Ought  we  to  have  joined  that  war? 
Perhaps  not,  but  I,  and  many  others,  are 
certainly  glad  we  did. 

Is  Iraqi  oil  what  we  really  want?  In  my 
opinion  that  is  a  stupid  question,  a  ques¬ 
tion  only  a  conspiracy  theorist  would 
ask.  If  I  thought  it  wouldn’t  leave  too 
many  people  in  the  dark,  I  wouldn’t 
even  dignify  that  question  with  a 
response.  All  we  can  know  is  what  we 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  for  the  rest  we 
have  to  rely  on  what  people  tell  us.  We 
are  told  that  this  war  is  taking  place  for 
two  reasons:  to  find  and  eliminate 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to  free 
the  Iraqi  people  from  the  clutches  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  As  we  can  see  on  tele¬ 
vision,  the  Iraqis  are  grateful  for  the  lat¬ 
ter;  I  think  the  entire  world  should  be 
grateful  for  the  former.  I  know  that  I  am. 
Oil  is  not  declared  to  be  an  objective  of 
this  war  by  the  only  people  who  truly 
know.  However,  it  has  been  declared 
that  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  oil  will, 


after  the  regime  change,  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  Iraq  — something 
that  has  not  happened  in  the  history  of 
Hussein’s  regime.  In  a  way,  I  suppose 
the  war  is  about  oil,  just  not  in  terms  of 
our  economic  interests. 

On  a  different  note,  since  I  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  in  that  region  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions,  not  knowing  what  was  going  to 
happen,  not  knowing  how  things  would 
turn  out,  and  missing  my  friends  and 
family  so  much  that  I  could  barely 
breathe,  I  have  a  sentiment  of, 
sympathy  for  the  soldiers  ^ 
that  are  serving  there.  It 
was  important  for  me  to 
know  that  I  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  people  at 
home,  just  as  it  is 
important  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  there  right  now.  1^ 
am  ashamed  of  the 
American  people  who  do  not 
support  their  troops. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  is  those  people 
who  are  getting  the 
attention.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  the  intellec¬ 
tual  equivalent  of  Sean  Penn  or  Martin 
Sheen  or  the  Ph.D.’s  on  the  panel  of  the 
PNC  war  forum,  but  what  I  have  said  is 
my  opinion.  I  have  as  much  right  to  it  as 
they  have. 


THE  BULLSEYE 


mean  nothing  to  us,  people  of  the  early 
twenty-first  century,  inured  as  we  are  to 
“body  counts”  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
(Vietnam),  the  millions  (World  War  II), 
and  the  hypothetical  billions  (the 
“megadeaths”  projected  for  the  Third 
World  War  that  has  not  yet  come  to 
pass).  Genocide  hardly  elicits  our  sur¬ 
prise  anymore;  why  should  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  matter?  The  State  Department 
reports  that  two  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three  died  in  the  World 
Trade  Center  attack  on 
September  11th  -  slightly 
fewer  than  the  number 
dead  in  Iraq;  are  these 
lives  worth  less?  But 
there  can  be  no  com¬ 
parisons:  each  life  is 
incomparable,  each 
precious,  each  worth 
mourning.  Even  those 
who  died  in  the  service  of  a 
reprehensible  cause 
have  mothers  and 
fathers,  have  fami¬ 
lies,  had  the  possi¬ 
bility  to  be  some¬ 
thing  other  than 


The  Question  Remains 

by  Jesse  Cohn 

Associate  Professor  of  English 


How  do  we  reckon  the  costs  of  this 
war?  So  far  (as  of  April  14th),  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-nine  American  and 
British  soldiers  have  been  killed,  and  an 
estimated  two  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Iraqi  soldiers.  Overwhelmed 
hospitals  have  stopped  counting,  but 
guesses  at  the  number  of  civilian  dead 
range  from  one  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen.  These  numbers  can 


what  they  were  -  that  possibility  that 
makes  us  human.  Every  death  is  a 
waste,  a  loss. 

What  about  the  benefits?  No  one 
believes  that  Iraq  was  better  off  with 
Saddam  than  it  will  be  without;  it  is  a 
relief  to  see  his  awful  statue  toppled  in 
the  streets  of  Baghdad.  But  the  process 
by  which  “leaders”  are  being  selected 
for  the  new  Iraq  appears  to  be  anything 
but  democratic;  a  handful  of  well-con¬ 
nected  men,  groomed  by  the  Pentagon, 
who  can  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  right  for 
corporations  like  ExxonMobil  and 
Halliburton,  have  been  pre-selected  for 
the  Iraqi  people,  who  are  so  demoralized 
and  disorganized  that  they  will  be  grate¬ 
ful,  at  first,  for  any  semblance  of  law  and 
order.  Of  course,  that  order  may  be  only 
a  semblance:  look  at  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  where  women  are  still  mar¬ 


ginalized  while  the  warlords  continue  to  I 
fight  little  wars. 

What  is  the  future  of  this  war  and  this 
world?  It  promises  to  resemble  the  past. 

In  the  decades  before  the  first  Gulf  War,  I 
the  U.S.  government  used  its  power  to  j 
promote  and  support  regimes  run  by  j 
brutal  dictators,  men  we  could  rely  on  to  I 
stave  off  the  advances  of  our  enemies,  ! 
the  Soviets,  and  to  maintain  a  friendly. I 
“investment  climate”;  this  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  radical  I 
Islamic  movements,  like  the  one  that  I 
installed  the  Khomeini  theocracy  in  Iran,  ] 
and  in  the  rise  of  militaristic  thugs  like  I 
Saddam,  whom  we  supported  during  his  I 
chemical-weapons  campaigns  against  il 
Iran  and  the  Kurds.  If  you  think  we  I 
aren’t  making  the  same  kinds  of  I 
alliances  again,  you  haven’t  read  j 
accounts  of  Kurds  raped  in  Turkish! 
police  stations,  the  children  killed  by  I 
missiles  in  Palestine’s  Occupied  | 
Territories,  or  the  dire  restrictions  on  I 
political  life  in  Pakistan  and  Uzbekistan.  I 
Will  the  victims  of  these  regimes  thank  I 
us  for  bringing  democracy  to  the  Middle  I 
East?  And  what  about  the  men,  women,  I 
and  children  who  will  be  buried  in  the  I 
rubble  of  Bush’s  next  war  -  and  the  one  ] 
after  that  -  in  Syria  or  Iran,  North  Korea  I 
or  the  Philippines? 

For  only  the  most  naive  among  us  can  j 
believe  that  this  is  Bush’s  last  war,  or  ] 
that  this  war  has  done  away  with  the  ,* 
possibility  that  we  will  wake  to  another 
morning  in  which  a  few  thousand  ] 
Americans  have  died  in  a  terror  attack  -  : 
or  even  a  few  million.  The  war  on  I  rag 
has  guaranteed,  if  it  was  in  any  doubt, 
that  there  will  be  a  limitless  supply  of  j 
angry  people,  and  there  is  certainly  no  j 
shortage  of  materials  and  methods  for  I 
mass  murder.  But  Bush  and  his  friends 
will  be  all  right  as  long  as  we  all 
concentrate  on  the  right  words  and  ! 
images:  as  long  as  we  believe  that 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  chaos  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  represent  j 
victory  and  democracy. 


Congratulations  to 
all  of  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Portals 
Literary  and  Art 
Contest,  the  Hyde 
Park  Forum,  and  all 
recipients  of  awards 


at  this  year’s  Honors 


Convocation. 


Also,  congratulations 
to  PNC  Professors 
Tantatape 

Brahmasrene,  Silvia 
Dapia,  Robin 
Scribailo,  Janusz 
Duzinkiewicz,  Jane 
Rose,  Jonathan  Kuhn 
and  Mark  Smith  on 
their  promotions! 


Letter  to  the  Editors  for  the  Spectator 


When  you  turn  on  the  television, 
flip  on  the  radio,  or  just  walk 
around  in  a  store,  one  main  topic 
seems  to  be  talked  about  constantly, 
the  war.  I  know  that  the  pictures  and 
conversations  seemed  to  desensitize 
me  after  viewing  them  day  after 
day,  but  do  we  stop  and  think  of 
how  it  affects  our  children? 

I  am  a  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
YMCA  in  Valparaiso  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  after  school  program,  and 
every  day  at  least  two  of  the  student 
come  up  to  me  with  comments  on 
things  they  viewed  the  previous 
night  on  television  regarding  the 
war.  Some  of  the  questions  being" 
asked  are  if  they  will  be  bombed  by 
Saddam  Hussein.  It  crushes  me  that 
they  understand  what  is  going  on 
and  obviously  are  scared  by  the 


events  taking  place.  It  is  heartbreak¬ 
ing  to  look  into  the  innocence  of  a 
child’s  eyes  and  see  the  deep  fear 
they  are  experiencing. 

Another  startling  comment  a  child 
said  to  me  was  that  we  were  going 
to  kill  Hussein.  It  appalls  me  that  a 
child  in  kindergarten  uses  such 
strong  words  to  describe  what  they 
interpret  from  watching  the  war 
coverage  or  hearing  conversations 
from  adults. 

I  was  also  told  by  my  director  that 
we  were  forbidden  to  talk  about  the 
war  with  the  kids,  even  if  they  are 
asking  questions  making  us  aware 
they  are  scared.  We  are  asked  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  parents  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  inform  their  chil¬ 
dren  about. 

Obviously  something  needs  to  be 
done  because  the  children  are  con¬ 
cerned  at  an  early  age.  One  thing 
that  parents  can  do  is  monitor  what 


the  children  see  on  TV.  If  they  feel 

that  their  child  is  too  young,  refrain 
from  putting  news  coverage  on  until 
after  their  child  is  in  bed.  Also,  if 
the  child  comes  to  them  with  con¬ 
cerns,  explain  the  situation  in  a  real 
manner  that  will  not  portray  the  war| 
in  a  scary  way  in  a  child’s  mind. 
The  programming  companies  can 
also  help  in  the  situation  too.  The 
companies  can  broadcast  the  cover¬ 
age  at  a  suitable  time  when  many 
children  would  be  in  bed. 

A  child’s  mind  is  too  fragile  to 
corrupt  with  war  coverage.  If  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  allowed  to  explain  the 
war,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  parents. 
Something  must  be  done  to  deter  the 
fear  in  many  children  in  the  country. 


Jesse  Blau-Boicken 
PNC  Student 


All  opinions  expressed  on  this  page  are  those  of  the  writers,  and  do  not  necessarily  express  the  opinions,  beliefs  or  sentiments 

of  the  Spectator,  it’s  staff,  or  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  Purdue  North  Central.  As  a  student  newspaper,  the  Spectator 
strives  to  provide  a  forum  where  students  and  faculty  alike  can  express  their  views  m  a  manner  they  see  fit. 
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First  Response: 


SstPwRwas: 


Seniors:  “What  are  your 
plans  for  after 
graduation?" 


"Working  to  save  money 
d  school,  ar 
to  Leroy's.' 


"I  am  getting 


for  grad  school,  and  going  married  in  May  and 

moving  to  Chicago." 


MS 


1  / 

-Dave  Baum,  Senior  -Emily  Seibert, 

Senior 


. 


"To  go  to  cosmetology 
school,  find  a  suitable 
husband,  and  start  a 
family." 

-  Laine  Hilliar,  Senior 


I  "  -  I 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Honor  Varner,  Staff 
Writer 


“Planning  on  becoming 
management  at  Coca- 
Cola  Enterprises." 

-Tom  Frentress,  Senior 


“I  am  applying  to 
Valpo  because  I  want 
to  be  a  high  school 
guidance  counselor." 

-Adam  Pery,  Senior 
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Hello  again  from  the  PNC  Financial 
Aid  Office. 

Now  that  the  spring  semester  is  coming 
to  a  close,  it  is  time  to  start  looking 
ahead  to  summer  and  fall  sessions. 
While  we  are  hoping  the  current  semes¬ 
ter  is  going  smoothly,  there  is  some  vital 
information  financial  aid  students  will 
need  to  ensure  a  happy  summer  and 
2003-2004  academic  year. 

Registration  is  now  taking  place  for 
those  attending  summer  sessions.  You 
will  need  to  register  for  classes,  then 
stop  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to 
check  for  any  summer  financial  aid  eli¬ 
gibility.  Once  these  steps  are  completed, 
we  will  then  direct  you  through  your 
final  steps  for  paying  for  your  summer 
courses. 

In  regards  to  the  upcoming  2003-2004 
school  year,  there  are  a  few  key  steps 
that  you  will  need  to  complete  to  make 
sure  the  financial  aid  process  is 
successful. 

As  n  tg  ths  you  have  already  lied 
a  2003-2004  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA),  you  will 
bring  in  any  requested  data  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  office  for  processing.  This  may 


include  corrections  to  your  2003-2004 
Student  Aid  Report  (SAR),  verification 
materials,  or  any  other  requested  data. 

Once  all  of  the  information  is  received 
and  processed,  our  office  will  begin  to 
send  award  notification  letters  in  the 
middle  or  late  part  of  May.  Enclosed  in 
this  mailing  will  be  your  letter  stating 
what  types  and  amounts  of  financial  aid 
(including  loans)  you  are  eligible  for, 
loan  applications  for  the  upcoming  year, 
and  other  important  financial  aid  infor¬ 
mation.  Note:  Returning  students  hop¬ 
ing  to  have  loan  money  for  the  first 
day  of  classes  must  have  their  applica¬ 
tions  completed  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  no  later  than 
July  15, 

Fall  2003  class  fees  will  be  due  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  If  you  follow  these 
steps,  there  should  be  a  smooth  transi¬ 
tion  into  the  2003-2004  academic  year. 
Once  again,  we  hope  that  the  spring 
semester  is  going  well,  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  seeing  you  in  either  the 
summer  or  fall  of  2003. 

Bryant  Dabney, 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 


2003  Portals  Literary  Contest  Winners 

English  Composition  -  Non-Research  Paper:  First  - 
Erica  Maar,  Valparaiso:  second  -  Paul  Christman, 
Portage;  third  (tie)  -  Dalonna  Dorothy,  Arbuckle 
Griffith,  Portage,  and  Jason  Jones,  Michigan  City. 

English  Composition  -  Persuasive  or  Research 
Paper:  First  -  Erica  Maar,  Valparaiso;  second  -  Belinda 
Wheeler,  Shelby;  third  -  Jaime  Woods,  Portage. 

Research  Paper:  First  -  Belinda  Wheeler,  Shelby; 
second  -  Brenda  Green  Darrol,  Valparaiso;  third  - 
Brenda  Green  Darrol. 

The  Personal  Essay:  First  (tie)  -  Janice  Novak, 
Westville  and  Susan  Antoxzewski,  Westville;  third  - 
Clinton  Chinn,  Valparaiso. 

Poetry:  First  -  Kimberly  Hayes,  Hobart;  second  (tie)  - 
Sherry  Thompson,  Portage,  and  Christine  Dittmar, 
Walkerton. 

Short  Fiction:  First  (tie)  -  Corey  Schumacher,  Portage, 
and  Cassandra  Zurawski,  LaPorte;  third  -  Cassandra 
Zurawski. 

The  John  J.  Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award: 

Cassandra  Zurawski,  LaPorte. 

John  Stanfield  Prize:  Brenda  Green  Darrol,  Valparaiso. 

The  director  of  the  contest  is  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold.  The 
contest  is  judged  by  faculty  members  who  teach  English 
and  writing,  and  students  from  Dr.  Hillabold’s  copy 
editing  class.  The  winning  entries  will  be  published  in 
Portals ,  PNC’s  literary  journal.  Congratulations  to  all! 
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by  Margaret  Tyler 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Purdue  North  Central’s  first 
Leadership  Conference  provided 
leadership  opportunities  for 
PNC  students  and  for  students 
from  22  universities  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

“Our  goal  is  to  teach  leader¬ 
ship  skills,”  said  Annette  Myer, 
PNC  student  and  co-chair  of  the 
Leadership  Conference. 

The  conference,  held  earlier 
this  month,  was  a  very  big  event 
for  PNC.  “Nothing  has  ever 
been  of  this  magnitude  at  PNC,” 
said  Myer. 

A  large  part  of  the  planning 
and  organizing  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  was 
done  by  Myer.  “I  came  on  board 
after  attending  a  similar  confer¬ 


ence  in  Wisconsin.  I  asked  if  we 
could  possibly  share  what  we 
had  learned  with  students  at 
PNC,  and  Gail  Barker  (director 
of  Student  Support  Services) 
suggested  we  put  together  our 
own  conference,”  Myer 
explained. 

The  conference,  appropriately 
titled  “Students  Today ..  .Leaders 
Tomorrow,”  was  completely  put 
together  by  PNC  students.  Many 
of  these  students  were  volun¬ 
teers;  some  chaired  committees 
involved  in  the  conference. 

Chair  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  planning  committee  includ¬ 
ed:  Co-Chairs  Celina  Arauz, 
Clinton  Chinn,  and  Myer; 
Fundraising  Chair  Colleen 
Kidwell;  Speaker  Chair  Laura 
Burch;  Promotional  Chair 
Michelle  Boardman; 

Registration  Chair  Deb 


Crissman;  and  Special  Event 
Chair  Kimberly  Chessor. 

“I’m  very  proud  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  worked  on  this  con¬ 
ference,”  said  Chancellor  James 
B.  Dworkin. 

Attendance  to  the  conference 
was  mandatory  for  members  of 
student  government  from  both 
PNC  and  Purdue  Calumet. 
Myer  said  she  hopes  that  the 
conference  gave  PNC’s  student 
government  some  new  ideas  on 
how  to  communicate  with  the 
student  body.  “It’s  great  to  hear 
new  speakers,  but  lets  get  new 
blood  and  ideas  into  the  cam¬ 
pus,”  said  Myers. 

During  the  conference, 
Dworkin  discussed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  leadership  and  the 
development  of  PNC,  including 
a  new  library,  possible  student 
housing,  childcare,  a  new  nurs¬ 


ing  degree,  art  programs  and 
diversity.  “As  a  leader.  I’m  not 
afraid  to  take  a  stand  as  far  as 
economic  development,”  said 
Dworkin,  referring  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  expansion  of  PNC. 

Dr.  Gary  Sailes,  an  award-win¬ 
ning  associate  professor  and 
coordinator  of  Sports  Marketing 
and  Management  in  the 
Department  of  Kinesiology  at 
Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  was  one  of  the 
key-note  speakers.  Others 
included  Dr.  Michael  Dunphy, 
an  award-winning  Ohio  educa¬ 
tor  and  professional  speaker  and 
Lillian  Sherrod- Young,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  diversity  among  college 
campuses  and  within  the 
community. 

Sherrod- Young  is  a  non-tradi- 
tional  PNC  student,  who  will  be 
receiving  her  bachelor  of  Liberal 


Studies  degree  in  May.  Sherrod- 
Young  is  an  award-winning  cru¬ 
sader  for  diversity  and  minority 
rights. 

The  students  also  attended  two 
scheduled  breakout  sessions,  in 
which  they  separated  into 
groups  and  participated  in  short 
seminars  and  activities.  The  con¬ 
ference  concluded  with  a  net¬ 
working  session. 

During  the  networking  ses¬ 
sion,  students  shared  advice  on 
leadership,  especially  student 
government.  They  also  enjoyed 
live  music  by  the  band  “Junior 
and  the  Igniters,”  a  buffet 
dinner,  hosted  by  the 
Multicultural  Society,  and  a 
Student  Government  Round 
Table  Discussion  led  by 
Marsha  Buckingham,  PNC’s 
Student  Government 
president. 


New  Student  Government  representatives  elected 


By  Stephanie  Sulcer 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Ten  dedicated  students  have  been 
elected  to  represent  the  PNC  student 
body  for  the  2003-2004  academic 
year. 

The  newly-elected  group  of  Student 
Government  representatives  is  com¬ 
prised  of  five  new  members  and  five 
returning  veterans. 

The  representatives  appear  highly 
motivated  to  serve  and  protect  the 
student  body’s  interests.  “I  want  to 
scrutinize  how  the  technology  fees 
are  being  spent  on  campus,”  said 
Katy  Callan,  who  is  returning  for  her 
second  term  as  a  Student 
Government  representative. 

Callan  also  said  that  she  wants  to 
make  sure  that  both  sexes,  various 
age  groups,  and  different  interests  are 
equally  represented  in  all  PNC  ath¬ 


letic  activities. 

Novice  members  of  Student 
Government  said  that  they  also  want 
to  promote  change,  but  they  realize 
there  is  much  to  learn  about  their 
new  positions.  “I  hope  to  learn  more 
about  how  Student  Government 
works,”  said  Amy  Straka,  a  new  rep¬ 
resentative.  “I  think  the  veterans  will 
be  able  to  teach  me  through  their 
experience,”  she  added. 

Current  and  past  representatives 
have  attempted  to  promote  their 
organization  and  represent  the  PNC 
student  body  by  participating  in 
events  such  as  Purdue  Pride  Week 
and  Student  Orientation. 

The  representatives  also  hold 
fundraisers  for  various  scholarships, 
and  voice  their  opinions  at  numerous 
faculty  committee  meetings. 

“It  (Student  Government)  is  a  great 
body  to  go  through  to  make  change 


happen,”  said  Deborah  Birch, 
Student  Government  faculty  advisor. 
Birch  said  that  current  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  conscientious  about 
seeking  out  the  needs  of  the  student 
body.  “There  are  so  many  needs  and 
they  do  want  to  help  everyone,”  said 
Birch. 

She  also  said  that  student  suc¬ 
cess  definitely  coincides  with 
students’  involvement  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Involvement  in  any  organi¬ 
zation  can  help  students  perfect 
communication  skills  and  expose 
them  to  a  variety  of  careers, 
Birch  said. 

The  Student  Government  holds 
open  meetings  every  Wednesday 
from  10  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  in  LSF 
60.  “Even  if  students  are  not 
interested  in  joining,  they  should 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  once  a  year,”  Birch  said. 


Code  Red:  campus  police  ready  to  respond 


by  Dan  Ondrovich 
Spectator  Correspondent 

For  Purdue  North  Central  commu¬ 
nity  members  who  are  concerned 
with  issues  of  safety  procedures  on 
campus,  the  administration  and 
Campus  Police  are  well  ahead  of  any 
problems  that  could  arise  without  a 
planned  response. 

Revised  in  July  2002,  the  plan  lists 
procedures  that  all  students,  faculty 
and  staff  should  learn  and  remember 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  and 
others  in  times  of  emergency,  and  to 
keep  a  high  standard  of  safety  that  is 
expected  at  PNC. 

Whether  it  may  be  a  natural  or 
man-made  disaster,  the  school  feels 
individuals  on  campus  must  always 
be  ready  to  confront  a  potential  prob¬ 
lem  and  handle  it  with  the  highest 
level  of  professionalism  and 
maturity. 

According  to  Campus  Police  Chief 
Robert  Gaekle,  the  emergencies  that 
could  pose  the  most  problems  for  the 
campus  population  are  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  fire  in  campus  buildings  and 


the  threat  of  tornados,  a  reality  at  this 
time  of  year. 

People  on  campus  need  to  know 
the  evacuation  procedures  in  case  of 
fire.  Students  should  know  how  to 
safely  exit  school  facilities  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  how  to  stay  clear 
of  the  area  of  an  emergency  area 
until  an  “all  clear”  order  is  given  by 
campus  or  outside  authorities. 

With  the  threat  of  tornados  also  a 
reality  at  this  time  of  year,  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  should  know  that  in 
case  of  severe  weather,  sirens  will  be 
sounded  by  LaPorte  County  911 
Emergency  Services.  The  campus 
intercom  system  will  then  broadcast 
announcements  though  speakers 
placed  around  campus. 

Individuals  on  campus  grounds 
should  stay  calm,  and  quickly  make 
their  way  to  one  of  the  three  main 
buildings  on  campus,  where  campus 
authorities  will  proceed  to  escort 
everyone  into  the  subterranean  levels 
of  each  of  the  three  main  buildings. 

Preparing  for  an  earthquake  in 
Northwest  Indiana  may  seem 
impractical;  however,  PNC  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  possibility.  “It’s  no 


joke;  we  maintain  that  plan  just  in 
case,”  said  Gaekle. 

Color-coded  terrorist  alerts  are 
posted  daily  by  the  government,  a 
measure  that  Campus  Police  and 
school  officials  have  tagged  as  a  top 
safety  priority.  According  to  Gaekle, 
Campus  Police  attend  anti-terrorism 
training  provided  by  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Training  Council,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Indiana  Law 
Enforcement  Academy.  “We  train  for 
all  types  of  terrorism,  and  I  think  the 
campus  is  in  excellent  condition.  It’s 
very  safe,”  said  Gaekle. 

Students,  faculty,  and  staff 
need  to  fully  read  the  Emergency 
Response  Plan  found  on  the  PNC 
website  (www.pnc.edu),  in  order 
to  ensure  safety  for  themselves 
and  others  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  on  or  near  campus. 

Mock  emergency  drills  are  also 
conducted  by  Campus  Police  in 
order  to  ensure  the  highest  level 
of  professional  emergency 
response.  “It  allows  staff  to 
train,  so  if  something  happens, 
they’ll  know  what  to  do,” 
Gaekle  stated. 


Active  Voices:  PNC  Social 
Issues  Symposium 

May  1 :  Kevin  Hough  will  be 
executed  by  lethal  injection  at 
the  Indiana  State  Prison  -  in 
Michigan  City 

April  30:  The  film  Dead  Man 
Walking  will  be  shown  in  LSF  2  at 
1:30  p.m. 

Max  1:  Symposium  on  the  Death 
Penalty  will  take  place  from  noon 
until  1:30  p.m. 

-A  panel  will  speak  and  an  open 
mic  will  be  available  for  audience 
comments.  Written  questions  will 
also  be  answered  by  the  panel. 

May  1:  A  vigil  will  be  held  in  the 
front  parking  lot  @  the  Michigan 
City  State  prison  at  8:00  p.m. 


Darren, 

Congratulations  for 
the  great  job  you  did 
this  year  at  The 
Spectator  and 
***Good  Luck*** 
in  all  of  your  many 
future  endevors... 

Take  care  of  yourself, 
The  Spectator  Staff 
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The  spectator  campus  News  A»ril  25’  2002 

PNC’s  Women  in  Engineering  and  Technology  program  celebrates  first  year 


,y  Madonna  Tritle 
academic  Advisor, 
technology  and  Engineering 

During  it’s  first  year,  the 
Vomen  in  Engineering  and 
Technology  program  has  had 
a  variety  of  speakers  who 
inriched  and  delighted  the 
roup  with  many  ideas. 
Ipeakers  have  shared  their 
nowledge  of  the  workforce 
nd  experiences  working  in  a 
lale  dominant  environment. 
In  February,  the  Women  in 
Engineering  and  Technology 
'rogram  at  PNC  celebrated 
ieir  first  year  with  a  meeting 


far  &  Peace”  cont. 

iey  have  not  voted  in  favor  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  the 
onstitution  requires.  This  is 
isentially  an  undeclared  war, 
mch  like  Vietnam.” 

Burgwald  also  said  he  was 
pposed  to  any  U.S.-led  action 
i  bring  Hussein  to  trial  for  war 
rimes  because  under  the  laws 
ertaining  to  war  tribunals,  any 
roceedings  must  be  fair  and 
npartial.  He  said  this  would  be 
impossible  with  the  U.S. 
involved  because  any  such 
tion  would  be  biased  and 
sed,  in  part,  on  revenge. 

He  concluded  by  saying,  “I  am 


and  refreshments.  The  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  was  Rachel  Floeter,  a 
senior  Organizational 

Leadership  and  Supervision 
student  from  Michigan  City. 
Rachel’s  presentation  was 
titled  “Ways  to  Enrich  the 
Engineering  Degree.” 
Rachel’s  discussion  dealt 
with  her  experiences  with 
internships,  service  learning, 
and  extracurricular  activities. 

Rachel  shared  with  the 
audience  her  experience  of 
how  to  acquire  an  internship, 
and  the  many  opportunities  at 
PNC,  including  campus 
clubs,  service  learning,  and 


other  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties. 

Additionally,  she  encour¬ 
aged  the  participants  to  get 
involved  in  activities  and 
community  projects  as  a  way 
to  enrich  their  lives  and  at  the 
same  time  build  their  resume 
for  future  opportunities.  Also, 
these  are  additional  ways  for 
Purdue  North  Central  to 
engage  with  local  communi¬ 
ties. 

According  to  Jeannette 
Thomas,  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  “The  discussions  and 
topics  addressed  during  the 
WIE&T  meetings  can  fulfill 
and  enrich  any  woman’s  edu¬ 


cation  and  understanding  of 
the  workplace  and  the 
woman’s  role  in  it.”  While 
reflecting  on  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  she  added, 
“Some  topics  have  been  the 
role  of  women  in  diversifying 
the  work  environment,  the 
obstacles  and  benefits  of 
being  a  woman  in  today’s  job 
market,  and  discussions 
about  enriching  student’s 
experiences  and  resumes 
through  internships,  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  campus  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  through  service 
projects.” 

The  final  WIE&T  meeting 
for  the  semester  will  be  held 


Wednesday,  April  30,  in  the 
Technology  Building,  Room 
134,  at  3:45  p.m..  The  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  will  be  Robin 
Brown,  PNC  Information 
Systems  Manager. 

Brown’s  presentation  is 
titled  “Working  With 
Computer  Information 
Systems:  The  Female 

Perspective.”  Refreshments 
will  be  served  prior  to  the 
presentation.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  please  contact 
Martha  Garcia-Saenz  (mgar- 
cia@pnc.edu),  219-785- 
5522,  or  Madonna  Tritle 
(mtritle@pnc.edu),  219-785- 
5658. 


for  it  in  part,  and  against  it  in 
other  parts,  and  I’m  sure  I  have 
now  alienated  both  sides,”  gen¬ 
erating  some  of  the  only  laughs 
during  the  forum. 

Duzinkiewicz  said  he  opposed 
the  war  because  it  is  rapidly 
alienating  U.S.  allies  around  the 
globe  and  is  not  in  the  country’s 
best  interest. 

“To  quote  from  Michael 
Moore’s  speech  at  the  Academy 
Awards,  ‘It’s  not  a  good  thing  to 
alienate  everyone  from  the  pope 
to  the  Dixie  Chicks,”’  said 
Duzinkiewicz,  gamering  more 
chuckles. 

“The  main  reason  I’m  opposed 
(to  the  war)  is  it’s  immoral,”  he 


continued.  “It  goes  against  the 
values  and  morals  we  claim  to 
adhere  to  -  one  being  the  value 
of  life.  It  seems  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  is  that  supporting  our 
troops  means  being  quiet.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  preserve  out  free¬ 
doms  is  to  practice  our  freedoms.” 

Last  to  speak  was  Jimmy 
Trosper,  a  student  at  PNC  and  a 
two-time  veteran  of  the  1991 
Gulf  War.  Trosper  said  he  was 
supportive  of  the  war  because 
the  Iraqis,  without  question, 
used  chemical  weapons  during 
the  Gulf  War  and  later  used 
them  to  wipe  out  hundreds  of 
Kurds  following  the  war. 

“I  think  to  take  a  stance  on 


this,  that  it  is  in  our  best  inter¬ 
est,  is  to  miss  the  point,”  he  said 
of  believing  that  the  U.S.  is  pro¬ 
tecting  its  oil  interests  or  liberat¬ 
ing  the  oppressed  Iraqi  people. 
“We  won’t  really  know  until  it’s 
in  the  history  books.  To  argue  it 
now  with  conjecture  is  incredi¬ 
bly  child  like.” 

Many  students  and  communi¬ 
ty  members  also  posed  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  panel  and  offered 
thoughts  of  their  own.  Some 
spoke  in  favor  of  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Iraq,  while  most  spoke 
out  against  it. 

“If  we  are  there  to  liberate  the 
Iraqi  people,  where  was  this 
humanitarian  attitude  while  we 


imposed  economic  sanctions 
against  them,  causing  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  millions  of  people  and 
children?”  asked  PNC  student 
Amy  Straka. 

PNC  Professor  Dr.  Fred  Patten 
commented,  “I  think  we,  as 
Americans,  are  extremely  arro¬ 
gant  to  tell  other  countries  how 
to  think  or  how  to  live.  We 
thought  we  could  win  in 
Vietnam  and  we  think  we  can 
win  now.  It  makes  me  think  of  a 
quote  I  once  read:  ‘I  support  my 
country  whether  it’s  right  or 
wrong.  When  it’s  right.  I’ll  fight 
to  keep  it  right.  When  it’s 
wrong.  I’ll  fight  to  make  it 
right.’” 


PNC  in  bloom 


by  Stacy  Adams 
jectator  Correspondent 


A  quick  glance  at  the  PNC 
unpus  tells  anyone  how  much 
work  and  time  it  takes  to  keep  a 
college  beautiful. 

The  aesthetic  environment, 
including  the  flowers,  trees,  and 
overall  appearance,  was  enough 
to  help  boost  PNC  into  the 
America’s  Best  Colleges  list  in 
2001. 

■With  296  acres  on  the  campus 
to  manicure,  PNC  officials  hired 
Lakeshore  Landscaping  of 
Valparaiso  to  keep  up  the 
grounds. 

!  “We  did  some  planting  for 
PNC  last  year,  but  it  wasn’t 
factly  an  implemented  (plan) 
ttil  this  year,”  said  a  Lakeshore 
indscaping  employee. 

J  Last  fall  at  the  north  entrance, 
they  planted  bulbs  that  should  be 
tSooming  soon.  Now,  however, 
Lakeshore  has  been  contracted 
for  continued  improvements. 
‘We’re  going  to  make  some 
tdifications,  additional  medi¬ 
ations  to  the  entrances,”  the 
(okesperson  said, 
urrently,  the  entrance  work  is 
tie  only  grounds  work  sched¬ 
uled  for  Lakeshore  Landscaping. 
However,  there  is  additional 
landscaping  proposed  for  the 
overall  campus  in  PNC’s  master 


plan. 

“There  is  a  landscaping  master 
plan  on  campus,  and  it  is  a  multi¬ 
year  project,”  said  Steve 
Turner,  director  of  Physical 
Plant.  “Working  the  master  plan 
requires  effort  each  year.” 

Last  year,  more  than  $162,000 
was  budgeted  for  PNC’s  grounds 
work.  This  year,  that  number 
increased  more  than  23  percent 
to  over  $200,000. 

Yet  that  number  pales  into 
comparison  to  the  amount 
Purdue  West  Lafayette  has 
spent.  This  year,  that  campus 
allowed  $1.9  million  for  their 
1,550  acres. 

Last  year,  Purdue  Calumet  in 
Hammond  spent  almost 
$326,000  for  its  165  acres.  This 
year,  the  number  rose  to 
$329,000. 

Springtime  is  here  and  the  daf¬ 
fodils,  tulips,  and  pansies  that 
greet  motorists  are  a  display  of 
visual  dessert  all  by  themselves. 

Student  Sarah  Manley  said  she 
thinks  the  flowers  are  a  nice  wel¬ 
come  sign  from  the  school. 

Students  around  campus  have 
voiced  their  appreciation  for  the 
landscapers’  hard  work.  “I  think 
they  are  beautiful,”  said  PNC 
student  Heidi  Kaplan,  adding, 
“They  lend  a  nice  quality  to  the 
landscaping.  I  really  like  them; 
they’re  cheerful.” 


S  U  L  L  I  V  AN’  S 

“Michigan  City's  Newest,  Hottest  Nightclub” 
Ladies’  Night  every  Thursday  -  No  cover 
for  ladies  &  1/2  price  drinks.  No  Cover  with 
your  school  I.D.-  LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT!!! 
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Fri.  May  9 
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T  h  u  r .  May  15 
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Fri.  May  16 

Ta  k  e  a  B i t  e 

Sat.  May  17 

Ta  k  e  a  B  i  t  e 

Thur.  May  22 

Ta  k  e  a  B i t  e 
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Sat.  May  24 
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Thur.  May  29 

Life  Driver 

Fri.  May  30 

Bitter  Sweet 

Bands  Start  at  10  p.m. 
Open  @  7  p.m.  Thurs.-Sat 
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Purdue  North  Central  Graduates  -  Now  and  Then 


2003  -  Dennis  Odisho 


by  J.  H.  Perez 
Spectator  Correspondent 


with 


As  the  many  buds  that  lay 
dormant  all  winter  long  now 
have  their  opportunity  to  blos¬ 
som,  everyone  is  aware  that  it 
is  spring.  With  finals  looming 
and  that  long-anticipated  walk 
across  the  stage  almost  tangi¬ 
ble,  spring  on  a  college  cam¬ 
pus  is  a  stressful  and  exciting 
time. 

The  2002-2003  student 
enrollment  at  PNC  is  a  stag¬ 
gering  3,657.  The  average  stu¬ 
dent  age  is  26,  and  that  has 
been  on  the  decline  over  recent 


ates  have  had  to  deal 
besides  their  schoolwork. 

For  loans,  the  current  lending 
rate  is  6%.  Along  with  a  slow 
economy,  Northwest  Indiana’s 
unemployment  rate  has 
reached  8.8%  in  recent 
months,  giving  this  year’s 
graduating  class  much  to  over¬ 
come. 

Graduating  senior  Dennis 
Odisho  is  very  optimistic 
about  our  nation’s  current 
state.  “I  think  everything  will 
right  itself  and  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  soon.”  Odisho  will  be 
graduating  in  May  with  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Liberal 
Studies.  His  ultimate  career 
goal  is  to  work 
for  one  of  the 
U.S.  federal  law 
enforcement 
agencies.  He 
plans  on  entering 
the  U.S.  Army 
after  graduation 
to  better  prepare 
him  for  such  a 
career. 

Odisho  was  a 
graduate  of 


years. 

The  price  per  credit  hour  is 
now  $119.95,  plus  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  activity  fees.  Our 
school  motto  states  that  “The 
World  Changes  by  Degrees” 
and  PNC  is  there  to  help.  With 
the  hundreds  of  courses 
offered,  one  Master’s  Degree 
program,  11  Bachelor’s 
Degrees,  11  Associates  and  7 
certificate  programs,  PNC  has 
grown  for  the  students. 

The  war  on  terrorism,  and 
now  the  war  with  Iraq,  have 
been  concerns  that  PNC  gradu- 


Portage  High  School  in  1997. 
From  there  he  attended  Ball 
State  University  for  a  year.  He 
came  home  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  his  family  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  said  he  chose  PNC 
because  it  was  the  best  choice 
for  an  affordable  education 
close  to  home. 

“I  love  PNC.  I  think  it  is  the 
dedicated  faculty  that  makes 
this  place  different  from  all  the 
rest.”  Odisho  refers  to  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  experiences  at  PNC 
as  the  most  valuable  asset  he 
has  when  facing  the  real  world. 


1  983  -  Eddie  Shinn 


by  Katy  Callan 
Spectator  Correspondent 


Although  there  were  no 
flower  beds  or  courtyards  at 
PNC  in  1983,  the  grounds 
were  manicured  and  there 
was  plenty  of  parking.  The 
campus  buildings  and 
grounds  have  transformed, 
but  the  same  pressures  and 
excitement  experienced  at 
spring  dominated  the 
minds  of  students  20 
years  ago. 

Student  enrollment  at 
PNC  in  the  fall  of  1983 
was  2,453.  The  average 
age  of  a  student  was  28, 
with  58%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  female. 

The  price  per  credit 
hour  was  $39.50  with  no 
technology  fee.  “It’s  Not 
How  Big  You  Are  That 
Counts”  was  the  growing 
school’s  motto.  They 
advertised  hundreds  of 
courses,  and  promised  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  Only  two 
Bachelor’s  Degrees  were 
available  in  the  school’s  two 
campus  buildings,  although 
there  were  numerous 
Associate  Degrees  and  cer¬ 
tificate  programs  available. 

Reganomics  dominated  the 
economy  in  1983.  The 


prime  lending  rate  was  13%, 
down  from  21%  in  1980. 
According  to  the  American 
Economic  History  on  the  UK 
Metasearch  website,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  at 
10.4%.  Technology  was  the 
hot  career  field  of  the  1980s. 

Eddie  Shinn  graduated 
from  Elston  Senior  High 
School  in  Michigan  City  in 
1976.  After  his  first  year  at 
Purdue’s  West  Lafayette,  he 


transferred  to  the  North 
Central  campus.  “I  liked  it  at 
PNC.  I  got  a  better  education 
and  had  better  professors,” 
he  said. 

After  receiving  an  A.S.  in 
Applied  Science  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Shinn  went  on 
to  earn  a  B.S.  in 
Construction  Engineering  in 


1982. 

His  first  job  out  of  college 
was  as  a  field  engineer 
apprentice.  In  another  job, 
he  helped  build  a  new  slab 
caster  at  LTV  Steel  with 
some  of  the  new  technology 
he  learned  at  PNC. 

His  most  recent  project 
was  development  and  con 
struction  supervision  for  the 
Michigan  City  Stars’  base¬ 
ball  complex  that  includes 
the  building,  the  roads 
and  a  20,000-square- 
foot  building  on 
Indiana  212  in 
II  Michigan  City. 

The  alumnus  fondly 
recalled  some  of  his 
teachers.  He  rem 
nisced  about  a  busi¬ 
ness  class  with 
Professor  Raymond 
Bobillo;  he  recalled 
that  Professor  Robert 
Schwarz  was  a  mind 
reader;  and  he  said 
that  Professor  John 
Tucker  was  a  great  inspi 
ration.  “They  taught  us  to 
own  our  own  company, 
not  how  to  work  for  oth 
ers,”  Shinn  said. 

The  tradition  will 
continue  next  semester! 
when  Shinn’s  son. 
Elliott,  will  attend  his 
father’s  alma  mater. 


Congratulations  to  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  Class  of 
2003  from  The  Spectator 


Take  a  class... exploring  the  Plains  Indians 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 


PNC  offers  many  excellent 
educational  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  school  ses¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  (BIOL  324), 
Spring  Flora  Indiana  (BTNY 
205),  the  Open  Water  Diver 
classes  (PES  112  A,  B  and  R) 
and  various  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students  to  take  class¬ 
es  they  would  normally  not 
have  a  chance  to  take  on  cam¬ 


pus. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
course  offered  is  the  Plains 
Indian  Field  Study  (EAS 
391  A),  taught  by  part-time 
PNC  professor,  Ronald  Janke. 

Janke,  a  full-time  professor 
at  Valparaiso  University,  has 
taken  summer  classes  on  this 
learning  and  understanding 


tour  of  the  Great  Plains  for 
three  years  at  Valparaiso. 
This  summer  will  mark  the 
first  class  at  PNC  that 
explores  various  American 
Indian  sites  in  the  Plains. 

The  class  will  visit  many 
historical  sites  like 
Washita,  Sand  Creek,  Fort 
Robinson,  Little  Big  Horn 
and  Wounded  Knee,  that 
were  written  about  in  “Bury 
My  Heart  at  Wounded 
Knee,”  by  Dee  Brown. 
The  group  will  also  climb 
Bear  Butte  in  the  sacred 
Black  Hills. 

The  Crow,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rosebud  reservations,  and  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  trust  lands  are  also 
destinations  and  sleeping 
spots  for  the  class,  as  they  try 
to  stay,  eat  and  live  inside  the 
Indian  nations  as  much  as  pos¬ 


sible.  Native  Americans  will 
also  be  guiding  the  class 
through  most  of  the  areas  they 
will  be  visiting. 


“By  revisiting  the 
American  Indian  past,  our 
class  will  better  understand 
how  history  never 
dies. ..Only  by  knowing 
what  happened  at 
Wounded  Knee  in  1890 
can  we  understand  what  is 
happening  today  in  the 
Pine  Ridse  reservation.” 


The  Crow,  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Pine  Ridge 
reservations  have  gained 
national  prominence  as  being 
three  of  the  poorest  areas  in 
America.  According  to  Janke, 
this  class  will  allow  students 


to  understand,  see  and  hear 
about  the  reasons  why  and 
how  the  reservations  are 
presently  hurting  as  they  are. 

The  course  detail  pointed 
out,  “To  fully  understand  the 
Native  Americans  of  today, 
one  must  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past.  By  revis¬ 
iting  the  American  Indian 
past,  our  class  will  better 
understand  how  history 
never  dies.  It  flows  through 
time  and  becomes  a  part  of 
us.  Only  by  knowing  what 
happened  at  Wounded 
Knee  in  1890  can  we 
understand  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  today  in  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation.” 

Janke  stated  that  the  class 
was  originally  (in  the  summer 
of  2000)  based  on  touring  the 
battle  sites,  but  the  class  focus 
soon  switched  when  he  real¬ 
ized  students  liked  the  experi¬ 


ence  and  the  interaction  of 
being  on  a  reservation,  over  y 
plainly  touring  the  sites  of  : 
historical  significance. 

The  cost  for  this  priceless  I 
opportunity  to  garner  an 
inside  view  at  American 
Indian  life,  past  and  present, 
is  more  than  the  average  sum¬ 
mer  school  class  cost.  The 
normal  summer  school  class 
fee  applies,  plus  an  additional 
$640  is  required  to  cover  van 
rentals  and  other  costs.  Also, 
extra  money  for  food  will  be 
necessary.  Payment  must  be 
made  by  May  6. 

Permission  from  Janke  is 
needed  before  course  registra¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  also  one  pre¬ 
trip  and  one  post-trip  session. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Plains  Indian  Field  Study 
course,  please  call  (219)  464- 
5139  or  email  at 
Ronald.Janke@valpo.edu. 
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Sports 


Upcoming 

Games 

(Home  games  in  CAPS) 

BASEBALL 

April  25 

<ffi  St.  Xavier,  3  p.m. 
April  26 

TRINITY  INT. ,  1  p.m. 

SOFTBALL 

April  26 

@  Huntington  College,  noon 
April  28 

@  Calumet  College  of  St  Joe,  3  p.m. 

Result  s 

BASEBALL 

March  27 

@  St.  Francis  -  3-4  Loss 
March  31 

ILLINOIS  TECH  -  4-3  WIN 
April  2 

ST.  FRANCIS  -  1-2  Loss 
April  3 

ST.  XAVIER  -  0-10  Loss 
April  6 

GOSHEN  COLLEGE  -  9-8  WIN 
April  11 

@  Trinity  International  -  4-10  Loss 
April  12 

<H>  Illinois  Tech  -  6-7  Loss 
April  15 

OLIVET  NAZARENE  -  7-17  Loss 
April  16 

CARDINAL  STRITCH 
Game  1:  0-9  Loss 
Game  2:  6-3  WIN 
April  19 

JUDSON  COLLEGE 
Game  1:  8-9  Loss 
Game  2:  9-8  WIN 

SOFTBALL 

March  15 

@  Franklin  College 
Game  1:  1-3  Loss 
Game  2:  1-3  Loss 
March  23 

@  Olivet  Nazarene 
Game  1:  1-10  Loss 
Game  2:  1-3  Loss 
April  11 
@  St.  Francis 
Game  1:  0-5  Loss 
Game  2:  2-10  Loss 
April  12 
@  Indiana  Tech 
Game  1:  2-5  Loss 
Game  2:  13-3  WIN 
April  14 

GRACE  COLLEGE 
Game  1:  0-10  Loss 
Game  2;  5-1  WIN  ■ 

■  * 


Cold  bats,  youth,  catch  up  to  Panthers 

Close  games  linked  to  surprising  hot  pitching  start 


by  Ted  Noonan 
Staff  Writer 

Dropping  15  of  their  first 
20  games  wasn’t  a  shock  to 
Panthers  head  coach  Ryan 
Brown. 

But  the  way  the  team 
has  been  losing  games 
is  shocking. 

Going  into  the  season. 
Brown  and  many  of  the 
Panthers  expected  the 
offense  to  keep  the 
team  in  games,  and 
their  young  pitching 
staff  was  expected  to  be 
their  Achilles  heel.  But 
that’s  not  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  far  this 
season. 

A  great  example  of 
this  was  in  a  2-1  loss 
against  University  of 
St.  Francis,  April  2,  at 
Hicks  Field. 

Sophomore  Andy 
Newton  pitched  eight 
solid  innings,  throwing 
only  84  pitches,  but  still 
took  the  loss  because  of 
a  near-anemic  showing  by 
the  offense. 

“If  we  put  up  three  runs, 
four  runs,  five  runs,  we  win,” 
said  Brown  of  their  offensive 
problems. 

In  eight  of  their  first  20 
games,  the  Panthers  scored 
two  runs  or  less,  and  lost  all 
of  those  games. 

“They  (the  pitchers)  are 
keeping  us  in  the  ballgame, 
we’re  (the  hitters)  not  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  ballgame,” 


stated  catcher  Landon 
DaPrile. 

“Our  hitters  are  going  in 
there  and  we  are  scoring  one 
or  two  runs,  and  we’re  like, 
‘our  pitching  is  going  to  shut 
it  down,’  ”  he  added. 


DaPrile,  a  junior  transfer 
from  Campbellsville 

University,  is  the  only  upper¬ 
classman  on  the  entire 
Panther  roster.  He  under¬ 
stands  this  inconsistency  can 
be  expected  with  such  a 
young  team,  saying  that 
“This  comes  with  the  territo¬ 
ry.  Young  players,  they  will 
learn  as  they  go.” 

Being  very  selective  at  the 
plate  has  also  hurt  offensive 
production,  as  the  team  has 


stacked  up  way  too  many 
called  third-strike  strikeouts. 

Sophomore  utilityman 
Steve  Sanchez  says  the  team 
has  “just  been  too  picky, 
(and)  not  swinging  at  the 
pitches  we  should  be.” 


Attributing  to  the  woes  at 
the  plate  is  a  lack  of  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  a  lackadaisical 
attitude  on  the  basepaths. 

“I’ll  be  honest,  we’ve  been 
lazy,”  said  Sanchez  about  the 
team’s  awareness  on  the 
bases. 

The  team  has  been  picked- 
off  in  several  key  situations 
that  may  have  lead  to  eventu¬ 
al  losses  in  several  games 
according  to  DaPrile. 

This  passive  baseball  atti¬ 


tude  is  not  the  kind  of  atti¬ 
tude  Brown  wants  to  instill 
into  the  team.  He  wants  the 
team  to  play  heads-up, 
aggressive  baseball. 

“He  (Brown)  always  tells 
us  to  be  aggressive  on  the 
bases.  Sometimes 
our  players  chose  the 
wrong  time  to  be 
aggressive,”  said 
DaPrile  about  the 
team’s  decision-mak¬ 
ing.  But  this  too 
comes  with  the  youth 
and  inexperience  the 
Panthers  have. 

The  team’s  pitching 
has  kept  them  com¬ 
petitive  the  first  half 
of  the  season,  but  it 
has  shown  signs  of 
wearing  down.  In  a 
seven  game  stretch,, 
from  April  3  to  April 
16,  Panther  pitching 
gave  up  an  average 
of  nearly  10  runs  per 
game. 

With  the  possibility 
of  the  pitching  staff 
starting  to  weaken,  the 
team’s  bats  must  wake  up.  In 
practice,  the  team  has  been 
hitting  the  ball  consistently, 
but  they  just  have  to  translate 
that  success  into  real  game¬ 
time  situations. 

“We’re  working  hard  in 
practice  and  we  are  taking 
BP  (batting  practice).  You 
have  got  to  keep  going,  keep 
fighting,”  DaPrile  emphati¬ 
cally  stated. 


Lucas  Kidd  gets  ready  to  step  into  a  pitch  against  Illinois  Tech  on  March  31  at 
Hicks  Field.  The  Panthers  let  a  one-run  lead  slip  away  as  IT  tied  the  game  in  the 
top  of  the  ninth.  Due  to  darkness,  the  game  was  postponed  and  eventually  finished 
on  April  12  at  IT.  The  Panthers  won  4-3.  (photo  by  Ted  Noonan) 


Lady  Panthers  score  with  scholarships 


by  Jim  Sullivan 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Purdue  North  Central 
recently  became  eligible  to 
award  athletic  aid  to  student 
athletes  for  the  2003-2004 
scholastic  year,  and  the  soft- 
ball  team  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

The  Lady  Panthers  soft- 
ball  team  recently  made  an 
investment  for  the  future  as 
the  squad  signed  four  of 
Northwest  Indiana's  top 
high  school  softball  players 
for  the  upcoming  2003-2004 
softball  campaign. 

“I’ve  been  around  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  I  feel  great 
about  the  four  signees,”  said 
head  softball  coach  Gil 
Arzola  about  the  outstanding 
crop  of  young  talent. 

The  four  future  Panthers 
include  Brandy  Varga,  a 
catcher  from  Hobart  High 
School;  Katie  Ebaeh,  an  out¬ 
fielder  from  LaPorte  High 


School;  Jill  Kiemach,  an 
infielder  and  pitcher  from 
Valparaiso  High  School;  and 
Ashley  Blankenbaker,  a 
pitcher  and  outfielder  from 
Valparaiso  High  School. 

“I  believe  we  signed  four 
of  the  top  high  school  play¬ 
ers  around”  Arzola  stated. 
“They  could  play  anywhere. 


but  they  chose  us.” 

The  four  student  athletes 
have  outstanding  creden¬ 
tials.  Kiemach  is  a  three- 
year  letter  winner  and 
played  for  the  nationally 
ranked  Indiana  Bulldogs 
traveling  team,  which  Arzola 
also  coaches.  Blankenbaker 
and  Ebach  were  both  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  All-Duneland 
Conference  team  last  season 
at  their  respective  schools. 

Varga,  a  ten  year  veteran  of 
the  sport  was  a  four-year 
starter  and  is  a  captain  on 
the  Hobart  High  School  soft- 
ball  squad 

Varga  was  happy  with  her 
decision. 


“I  chose  PNC  because  of 
coach  Arzola,  it  is  close  to 
home,  and  they  offered  to 
pay  me  to  play  softball,” 
said  Varga  about  choosing 
PNC. 

“Basketball  was  my  first 
love  since  age  six,  softball 
was  always  secondary  and 
for  fun,  but  over  the  years  I 


just  got  better  and  better  and 
stuck  with  it,”  stated  Varga. 
“I  am  very  excited  about 
next  season,  the  competition 
and  talent  is  so  much  better 
at  the  college  level.” 

Arzola  is  no  stranger  to  the 
sport  and  is  pleased  that 
PNC  was  able  to  offer 
awards  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  He  believes  that  the 
signing  of  these  four 
outstanding  athletes  will 
help  make  PNC  softball 
a  legitimate  institution 
and  a  big  time  contender 
in  the  United  States 
Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (USCAA) 
for  years  to  come. 

After  the  commencement 
of  the  2003  high  school  soft- 
ball  season  these  four  fine 
student  athletes  will  stop 
competing  against  each 
other  and  come  together  as 
one  to  help  The  Lady 
Panthers  take  on  the  rest  of 
the  USCAA. 


Ladv  Panthers  new  recruits 

Ashley  Blankenbaker,  P/OF,  Valparaiso  High  School 
Katie  Ebach,  OF,  LaPorte  High  School 
Jill  Kiemach,  IF/P,  Valparaiso  High  School 
Brandy  Varga,  C,  Hobart  High  School 
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PNC’s  Club  Focus 


by  Katie  Anderson 
Spectator  Correspondent 

PNC’s  website  states  “The 
Multicultural  Society  is  motivated 
toward  honoring,  valuing  and  cele¬ 
brating  diversity  at  PNC  and 
throughout  the  community  at 
large.” 

The  vice  president  of  the  society, 
Clint  Chinn,  seems  to  think  that’s  a 
pretty  good  estimation  of  what  the 
club  is  all  about.  “We’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  breathe  life  into  the  Society 
again,”  said  Chinn. 

The  club  has  been 
minimally  active  on 
campus  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  this 
year’s  participation 
in  PNC’s  leadership 
conference  offered 
the  club  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  visibility. 

One  of  Chinn’s 
goals  is  to  ensure  that 
the  club  stays  diverse  instead  of 
breaking  up  into  isolated  groups  of 
people  who  share  a  common  ethnic 
background,  but  are  not  in  contact 
with  those  of  other  cultures  and 
ethnicities.  “That’s  exactly  what 
we  don’t  want  to  happen,”  he 
stated. 

There  has  been  an  almost  40  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
minority  students  at  PNC’s  campus 
in  the  last  10  years,  from  268  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  spring  of  1993  to  380 
in  2003,  according  to  Patricia 
Carlisle,  special  assistant  to  the 


Chancellor. 

The  Multicultural  Society  was 
founded  by  Pam  Allison.  It  has 
evolved  into  a  multi-faceted  orga¬ 
nization  that  cannot  be  described  as 
an  entity  in  and  of  itself,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  PNC’s  campus. 

“The  focus  is  on  finding  out  the 
kinds  of  things  that  need  to  be  done 
to  develop  a  campus  climate  that 
supports  diversity,”  says  Carlisle. 
“As  you  look  at  the  student  popula¬ 
tion,  what  you  want  to  do  is  have  a 
student  body  that  is  representative 
of  all  races.” 

Getting  the  word 
out  is  another  matter. 
PNC’s  campus  is 
attractive  to  minori¬ 
ties  because  of  its 
open  admissions  poli¬ 
cy.  “Regardless,  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  significant 
influence  to  social 
mobility,”  said  pro¬ 
fessor  Reba  Chaisson.  “There  are 
barriers  that  must  be  broken.” 
Chaisson  teaches  a  class  on  the 
social  aspects  of  racial  and  ethnic 
relations. 

Diversity  is  essential  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  club,  and  the  officers 
are  working  hard  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  a 
place  where  ethnic  differences  are 
celebrated  instead  of  rejected. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  the 
club  at: 

multicultural_society@pnc.edu. 


The 

Multicultural 
Society  values 
and  celebrates 
diversity  at 
PNC 


by  Amy  L.  Straka 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Just  as  all  other  social  and 
political  issues  seemed  to 
have  slipped  out  of  common 
student  discussions,  now  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  war,  a  few  active 
voices  on  campus  are  straying 
from  the  headlines  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  other  pertinent  issues. 

From  racism  to  sexism  to 
the  death  penalty,  a  new  cam¬ 
pus  group  has  declared  its 
mission  to  inform  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  community  — 
loudly.  “A  university  cam¬ 
pus  is  where  we  dare  to 
risk,”  said  Dr.  Joanne 
Urschel,  associate  professor  of 
psychology. 

Students  came  together  with 
different  interests,  but  with  a 
common  goal:  to  inform  and 
involve  the  students  on  cam¬ 
pus  about  important  social 
issues.  “If  all  we  do  is  dis¬ 
cuss,  nothing  will  happen,” 
said  student  Shawn  Napier. 

“We  will  create  some  print 
medium  to  communicate.  We 
aren’t  just  preaching  to  the 
choir,”  said  Dr.  Victoria 
Barclay,  assistant  professor  of 
social  work,  “Our  big  deal  is 
to  inform.” 

While  forums  and  classes 
dealing  with  these  issues  have 
been  offered  at  PNC  before, 
this  group  is  aiming  for  a 
much  different  approach  than 


a  few  quiet  flyers  and  a  mass 
e-mail.  “Part  of  what  our  job 
would  be  is  to  make  people 
uncomfortable,  but  it’s  not 
being  presented  by  a  bunch  of 
radical  weirdos,  but  in  a  way 
that’s  very  thoughtful,”  said 
Urschel. 

The  first  endeavor  of  the 
group  is  to  bring  the  issue  of 
the  death  penalty  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  campus  discussion 
and  community  concern.  The 
execution  of  Kevin  Hough, 


scheduled  for  May  1  at  the 
Indiana  State  Prison  in 
Michigan  City,  has  pushed  the 
issue  of  the  death  penalty  to 
the  top  of  their  active  agenda. 

Before  deciding  upon  a 
forum,  the  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  members  pooled  ideas  on 
what  mediums  would  be  most 
effective  to  disseminate  facts 
as  well  as  leave  the  topic  open 
for  discussion.  “I  want  to  see 
that  both  sides  are  represent¬ 
ed,”  said  Urschel. 

A  panel  will  lead  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  the  issue  May  1  from 
noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in  Assembly 
Hall  (LSF-02).  The  group  will 
also  host  a  showing  of  “Dead 
Man  Walking”  on  April  30  in 
Assembly  Hall  from  1:30  p.m. 
to  5  p.m. 


Chairman  of  the  Duneland 
Coalition  to  Abolish  the  Death 
Penalty,  Father  Charles  Doyle, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the 
group,  bringing  with  him  both 
facts  and  suggestions.  “I’ve 
had  enough  experience  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  to 
know  its  so  frail,”  said  Doyle. 
“It’s  still  very  much  a  racial 
thing.  It’s  certainly  about 
money.  No  rich  people  get  the 
death  penalty.  It  is  always 
people  with  public  defenders.” 
Doyle  has  served  not  only 
as  the  chairman  of  the 
Duneland  Coalition  to 
Abolish  the  Death  Penalty, 
but  he  has  also  served  as 
Chaplain  to  Beatty  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  as  a  part  time 
public  defender.  “The  death 
penalty  is  based  on  a  principle 
that  I  deny — that  you  can 
solve  violence  with  violence,” 
said  Doyle,  who  will  speak  at 
the  symposium. 

Other  speakers  will  include 
Indiana  Senator  Anita  Bowser 
and  Garth  Meintntge, 
Assistant  Director  of  Human 
Rights  Program  at  Notre 
Dame.  There  will  be  a  micro¬ 
phone  open  for  comments. 

For  further  information  on 
the  death  penalty,  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  or  ways  to  get  involved 
in  other  activism  on  campus, 
contact  Dr.  Joanne  Urschel  at 
ext.  5524  or 

jurschel@pnc.edu. 


New  club  focuses 
on  campus  activism 


PNC  Club 

Awards 

Announced 


by  Mike  Cavanaugh 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  annual  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  clubs  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  are  in  for  the  year. 

Recipient  for  the  outstanding 
club  of  the  year  was  awarded  to 


the  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism  (SC A).  For  her 
work  with  The  Golden  Quill, 
Beth  Rudnick  received  the 
award  for  outstanding  faculty 
advisor. 

The  award  for  outstanding 
club  member  of  the  year  went  to 
Annette  Myer  for  her  work  with 
Trio  2000. 

SCA  is  actually  a  part  of  an 
international  organization  that 
re-enacts  Medieval  European 
life  up  until  the  17th  century. 
They  are  divided  into  different 


kingdoms  or  domains,  of  which 

each  SCA  chapter  belongs. 

The  president  of  the  PNC 
chapter,  Nick  Tockert,  said  he 
was  ecstatic  when  he  learned 
that  the  SCA  was  voted  out¬ 
standing  club  of  the  year. 
Tockert  attributes  the  success  of 
the  club,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  for  two  years,  to  hard 
work  and  a  medieval  fair  that 
SCA  held  at  the  PNC  campus 
last  October. 

For  more  information  about 
SCA,  students  can  visit  its  offi¬ 


cial  website  at  www.sca.org. 

Rudnick,  honored  for  her  work 
with  the  The  Golden  Quill, 
assists  the  group  with  setting  up 
and  facilitating  meetings. 
Rudnick  attributes  the  success 
of  the  Golden  Quill  to  having 
solid  members,  who  are  sup¬ 
portive  of  each  other. 

The  group  also  provides  an 
atmosphere  for  self-conscious 
writers  to  gain  input  and  con¬ 
structive  response  about  their 
written  works.  They  are  also 
encouraged  to  submit  their  writ¬ 


ings  for  publication,  such  as 

PNC’s  annual  Portals  writing 
contest  and  literary  journal. 

Myer  was  recognized  for  her 
work  with  Trio  2000,  a  leader¬ 
ship  club  that  works  with  the 
surrounding  community  in 
cooperation  with  Student 
Support  Services. 

“It’s  all  worthwhile.  I 
had  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  and  represented  the 
club  well,”  Myer  said 
about  receiving  the 
award. 
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World-renowned 
architect  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  comes  to  PNC 
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More  recruiting  -  PNC 


Purdue  Pride  Week  set  to  take  place 


by  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Fun,  meeting  new  people 
and  friendly  competition  are 
all  incorporated  into  PNC’s 
annual  Purdue  Pride  Week. 

The  initial  goal  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  event  is  to  promote  PNC 
and  give  students  a  chance  to 
enjoy  themselves.  “I  think 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to 
have  fun  before  things  get  too 
hectic,  and  to  make  acquain¬ 
tances  and  friends,”  said 
Student  Government  Vice 
President  Fujii  Stockstill. 

Student  Government 
Secretary  Kathy  Mason  com¬ 
mented,  “(The  purpose  is)  to 
basically  get  students 
involved  and  realize  that 
there  is  more  out  there  than 
classes.  They  can  get  to 
know  other  students  because 
people  tend  to  gravitate 
towards  the  same  thing.” 

The  Student  Government 
sponsors  Purdue  Pride  Week, 
and  it  will  take  place 
throughout  the  campus  from 


Tuesday,  Sept.  2  -  Thursday, 
Sept.  4.  Barbecues  will  be 
set  up  for  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
during  the  lunch  hour. 

Another  special  barbecue, 
sponsored  by  the  PNC 
Alumni  Association  will  also 
be  set  up  on  Thursday  night 
to  accommodate  students 
who  take  classes  in  the 
evening,  as  well  as  other  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  like  to  see 
the  Elvis  impersonator  from 
7  p.m.-9  p.m. 

Purdue  Pride  Week  will 
have  several  competitive 
activities.  A  pool  and  ping- 
pong  tournament,  and  also  an 
Indy  Cart  Racing  simulator 
that  will  allow  students  to 
compete  against  one  another, 
are  on  tap. 

A  “Disk  Golf’  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  where  a 
limited  number  of  free  disks 
will  be  given  to  students. 

A  popular  tradition  at 
Purdue  Pride  Week  is  the 
“Office  Decorating  Contest.” 
In  this  contest,  organizations 


Panthers  ink  six  recruits 

PNC  basketball  adds  athleticism,  height 


by  CAMPUS  RELATIONS  and 
TED  NOONAN,  Editor 

Six  area  basketball  players 
have  signed  letters  of  intent  to 
attend  Purdue  University  North 
Central  for  the  2003-2004  acad¬ 
emic  year.  The  players  include 
five  graduating  high  school 
seniors  and  one  community  col¬ 
lege  transfer. 

"We  welcome  these  student 
athletes  to  Purdue  North 
Central,"  said  men's  head  bas¬ 
ketball  coach  Grayling  Gordon. 
"We  have  a  group  of  fine  ath¬ 
letes  who  will  be  assets  to  our 
athletic  program  and  they  are 
fine  students  who  will  be  assets 
to  our  university." 

The  players,  their  parents, 
families  and  PNC  administra¬ 
tors  gathered  in  May  to  watch 
the  athletes  sign  the  paperwork 
that  will  bring  them  to  PNC. 

"This  is  their  day,"  said  Ryan 
Brown,  PNC  assistant  athletics 
director,  motioning  to  the  ath¬ 
letes  prior  to  the  signing.  "We 
welcome  them  to  PNC  and  look 
forward  to  our  upcoming  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  a  tremendous  event 
for  PNC  Panther  athletics." 

Topping  the  list  of  signees  is 
Grand  Rapids  Community 
College  transfer  Terrance 
Campbell,  who  will  bring  much 


needed  experience  and  athleti¬ 
cism  to  the  Panthers. 

“Terrence  will  immediately 
contribute  on  both  ends  of  the 
floor,”  said  Gordon.  “He  is  an 
athletic  kid  with  long  arms  and 
excellent  footwork.  I  expect 
Terrence  to  be  a  crowd  favorite 
with  his  Dennis  Rodman-like 
work  ethic.  He  is  a  sharp  kid 
and  good  student  who  will  fit  in 
well  at  PNC.” 

With  the  new  recruits,  Gordon 
also  gets  some  much  needed 
height  into  the  Panthers  pro¬ 
gram,  led  by  a  pair  6’6”  center 
prospects,  Adam  Dobreznieck 
from  Lake  Central  High  School, 
and  Jeff  Whiteside  from  Boone 
Grove. 

Gordon  believes  Dobreznieck 
“will  control  the  foul  lane,”  and 
stated  that  “he  is  an  excellent 
defender,  outstanding  rebound¬ 
er  and  is  an  excellent  foul 
shooter.” 

Whiteside  is  also  an  aggres¬ 
sive  rebounder  and  defender, 
who  Gordon  envisions  will 
“score  from  (the)  inside  and 
outside.”  He  also  has  the  ath¬ 
leticism  to  “run  the  lanes  and 
finish  on  the  break.” 

The  presence  of  the  two  new 
big  men  will  take  some  pressure 
off  of  senior  All-CCAC  per¬ 
former  Jim  Tunis. 


Former  New  Carlisle  track 
athlete  Lyle  DeNeve  will  join 
his  brother,  current  Panther  bas¬ 
ketball  player,  Levi,  in  a  PNC 
uniform.  “Lyle  is  an  athletic 
swing  man  with  good  range 
from  the  outside,”  stated 
Gordon. 

Joining  sophomore  All-CCAC 
honorable  mention  Orlando 
Ross  in  the  backcourt  will  be 
former  Portage  High  School 
team  captain  Matt  Martinez. 

In  Martinez,  Gordon  sees 
PNC  getting  “an  inspirational 
leader  on  and  off  the  court.” 

On  top  of  the  expectation  of 
becoming  a  consistent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Panthers,  Martinez 
“is  an  excellent  three-point 
shooter  and  great  passer,”  stated 
Gordon,  who  is  “excited  to  have 
such  a  smart  player  joining  us  to 
lead  our  team.” 

Knox  High  School  graduate 
Tyler  Moore  rounds  out  this 
wave  of  recruits  at  PNC. 

Moore,  Knox’s  team  leader  in 
scoring  last  season,  “will  play  a 
number  of  positions  for  the 
Panthers,”  according  to  Gordon, 
and  “is  an  excellent  athlete  with 
great  shooting  range  and  the 
ability  to  slash  to  the  basket  and 
is  not  afraid  to  mix  it  up  with 
anybody  on  the  court.” 


such  as  the  Writing  Center 
and  Student  Support  Services 
decorate  their  offices.  Prizes 
are  awarded  to  the  office  with 
the  most  creative  decor. 

During  Purdue  Pride 
Week,  booths  will  be  set  up 
for  club  callouts.  At  each 
booth,  members  of  PNC 
clubs  and  organizations,  such 
as  Student  Government,  will 
be  available  with  information 
to  entice  students  into  joining 
their  particular  organization. 

While  the  event  is  sure  to 
be  a  success,  Mason  hopes 
that  students  will  think  of 


this  event  as  a  stress  reliever. 
“It’s  a  lot  of  fun.  It’s  defi¬ 
nitely  hectic  getting  back  to 
school,  and  it’s  stressful. 
Students  can  also  find  out 
about  services  like  the 
Writing  Center  and  the 
Learning  Center,”  she  stated. 

Purdue  Pride  Week  is  a 
wonderful  tradition  at  PNC, 
and  an  enjoyable  way  to 
begin  the  new  semester. 
Hopefully,  all  students  will 
take  advantage  of  this  event 
that  celebrates  the  spirit  of 
PNC. 


Activities  Director  brings  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  new  position 


by  TED  NOONAN 
Editor 

PNC  finally  has  an  activities 
director,  and  in  turn,  a  new 
face  has  popped  up  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

Gary  Demski  took  over  the 
newly  created  position  July  1 
and  is  already  excited  about 
the  possibilities  for  student 
activities  at  PNC. 

“I  wanted  to  come  to  PNC 
because  it  was  an  awesome 
opportunity,”  stated  Demski, 
“I  love  this  job  and  take  it  very 
seriously.  I  feel  like  I  have  one 
of  the  best  jobs  in  the  world.  I 
wake  up  each  day  and  wanting 
to  improve  and  do  the  best  I 
can.” 

Demski  came  to  PNC  from 
Indiana  University-South 
Bend  (IUSB),  where  he 
worked  as  a  basketball  statisti¬ 
cian  and  as  IUSB’s  Student 
Activities  Center  Assistant 
Director.  Previously  Demski 
also  held  positions  at  WSBT 
and  WNDU  television  stations 
as  a  news/sports  photographer. 

“I  am  here  to  get  involved 
with  different  activities,” 
Demski  said.  While  Purdue 
Pride  Week  garners  much 
attention  as  far  as  student 
activities  go,  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  new  student  events  here 
on  campus.  Intramural  ping- 


pong  and  billiards  are  just  a 
few  of  the  new  ideas  on  the 
drawing  board. 

The  Indiana  University- 
Bloomington  graduate  has  set 
his  sights  on  three  areas  of 
focus  for  this  upcoming  year 
at  PNC:  Involvement, 

Opportunity  and  Leadership. 

In  addition  to  a  fresh  look  at 
student  activities,  Demski  also 
looks  forward  to  working  var¬ 
ious  groups,  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  on  a  daily  basis. 

“I  plan  on  taking  an  active 
role  with  our  SGA  (student 
government).  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  and  the  FACE 
(Fine  Arts,  Convocations  and 
Events)  committee,”  said 
Demski.  “I  want  to  provide 
opportunity  for  everyone  of  all 
ages  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  college  career.” 

SEE -DEMSKI  PAGE  3 
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UP-and-COMING 


Monday,  August  25 
Classes  begin 


& 


HOW  TO  CONTACT  US: 

Telephone:  (219)  785  -  5213  or  5442 
FAX:  (219)785  -  5544 
E-mail:  spectator@pnc.edu 

Library-Student-Faculty  (LSF)  Building 
Room  068 
Purdue  University 
North  Central 
1401  S.  US  Hwy  421 
Westville,  Indiana  46391 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first 
Amendment  of  the  US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  ethical  conduct  and 
journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function 
of  a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that 
affect  them.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  journalists  should 
hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that  reporting 
may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  read¬ 
ily  accept  criticism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  ought  to  hold  the  powerful  accountable  and 
give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  While  we  recognize  that  fair 
decisions  often  require  collaborative  efforts,  we  will  strive  to 
remain  free  from  undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use 
their  power  or  position  to  censure  the  newspaper. 


Late  Registration 
Drop/Add  for  Fall  2003. 
Students  who  register  late  will 
be  charged  a  fee  of  $10  per 
course  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  August  26 
Late  Registration  & 
Drop/Add  for  Fall  2003, 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groy  ster@  pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  August  27 
Late  Registration  & 
Drop/Add  for  Fall  2003, 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  August  28 

Late  Registration  & 

Drop/Add  for  Fall  2003, 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Friday,  August  29 

Late  Registration  & 

Drop/ Add  for  Fall  2003, 

9  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groy  ster@  pnc  .edu 


Monday,  September  1 
Labor  Day  Holiday 
Campus  Closed 

Tuesday,  Sept.  2-5 
Purdue  Pride  Week 

Wednesday,  September  3 
Club  Callout  (Pride  Week 
Activity) 

Indy  Cart  Racing  (Pride  Week 
Activity).  Open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  from  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Contact:  Gary  Demski,  ext. 
5479,  gdemski@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  September  4 

Elvis  Impersonator  (Pride 
Week  Activity).  Open  to  all 
students,  from  7  p.m.-9  p.m., 
LSF  114.  Contact:  Gary 
Demski,  ext.  5479,  gdems- 
ki@pnc.edu 

Friday,  September  5 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
without  course  recorded  on 
student  record. 

Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  September  6 

Tryouts  for  PNC  Cheer  & 
Dance  Squad,  Lifters,  and 
Mascot.  Sign-up  at  8:30  a.m.; 
practice  and  learning  routines 
from  9  a.m.  to  noon;  judging 
begins  at  1  p.m.,  LSF  Room 
114. 


Contact:  Jean-Ann  Morton 
1-800-872-1231  ext.  5202, 
jmorton@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  September  10 
Deadline  for  Sept.  19  edition 
of  The  Spectator,  ext.  5442, 
spectator@  pnc  .edu 

September  15-17 

Auditions  for  PNC  Players 
Fall  Production.  Auditions 
open  to  all  PNC  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff.  Time  -TBA, 
LSF  114.  Contact:  Daniel 
Padberg,  ext.  5384,  dpad- 
berg@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  September  18 

Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation  -  Presenter  TBA 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public 
4:30  p.m..  Assembly  Hall, 
LSF  02.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Friday,  September  19 

Last  day  to  add  a  course, 
change  course  level,  or 
change  pass/not  pass  option. 
Also,  last  day  to  drop  a  course 
with  an  automatic  grade  of 
“W”  recorded  on  the  student 
record,  unless  the  student  is 
classified  as  a  freshman. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 


Schwarz  Hall  (SWRZ) 

WHO.  ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 
WHAT:  The  place  where  PNC  enroll¬ 
ment  and  academic  info  can  be  found. 
WHERE.  SWRZ  40 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs . 8  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Friday . 8  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

WHO:  BURSAR’S  OFFICE 
WHAT:  The  bursar’s  office  is  where  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  for  classes  and  payment 
plans  are  made  for  tuition. 

WHERE:  SWRZ  127 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs . 8  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

Friday . 8  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

WHO:  CHANCELLOR’S  OFFICE 
WHAT:  Students  can  speak  to  Chancellor 
Dworkin  on  a  one-to-one  basis  about 
school  issues  during  his  open  office 
hours. 

WHERE:  SWRZ  137 

WHEN::  Call  for  open  office  times. 

WHO:  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 
WHAT:  Financial  aid  office  offers  infor¬ 
mation  and  help  with  the  financial  aid 
and  loan  processes. 

WHERE:  SWRZ  38 

WHEN;  Mon.-Thurs . 8  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Friday . 8  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

Vending  machines  are  also  located  on 
the  SWRZ  first  floor. 


Library-Student-Faculty 
Building  (LSF) 

WHO:  CAFETERIA 
WHAT:  PNC's  cafeteria  offers  daily 
entrees,  a  salad  bar,  sandwiches,  drinks, 
desserts,  and  snacks.  Vending  machines 
are  also  available. 


showers  available,  students  can  get  a 
great  workout  on  campus. 

WHERE:  LSF  77 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs . 8  a.m.-7  p.m. 

Friday . 8  a.m.-4  p.m. 

WHO:  FOLLETT’S  BOOKSTORE 


FRESHMANJEML  ~ 

important  places  to  know 
around  campus  m-pm  by  somek 


WHERE:  LSF  170 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs... ...7:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Friday......... . 7:30  a.m.-l  p.m. 

WHO:  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE 
WHAT;  General  help,  career  counseling 
and  testing  services.  Information  on 
clubs  and  student  activities  can  also  be 
found  here. 

WHERE;  LSF  103 

WHEN:  Mon.-Fri . 8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Evening  hours  by  appointment. 

WHO:  FITNESS  CENTER 
WHAT:  With  state  of  the  art  exercise 
equipment  and  locker  rooms  with  show 


WHAT:  The  bookstore  has  all  course 
books,  and  also  has  software,  pens,  note¬ 
books,  candy,  clothing,  and  other  PNC 
related  merchandise. 

WHERE:  LSF  01 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs..... . 9  a.m.-7  p.m. 

Friday..... . ..........9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

WHO:  LIBRARY 

WHAT:  PNC's  library  offers  a  variety  of 
online  resources,  books,  and  other  avail¬ 
able  sources  to  help  students  study  and 
work  on  assignments.  There  are  also 
group  study  rooms  in  the  back  of  the 
library. 

WHERE:  Second  floor  in  LSF  building 


WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs . 7:30  a.m.-8  p..m. 

Friday . 7:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

There  are  also  two  study  rooms  and  a 
television  room  located  in  the  basement. 

Technology  Building  (TECH) 
WHO:  COMPUTER  LAB  (MAIN) 
WHAT:  The  student  computer  lab  has 
over  100  computers,  including  both 
Macintosh  and  PC's. 

WHERE:  TECH  265 
WHEN:  TBA 

WHO:  LEARNING  CENTER 
WHAT:  A  comfortable  place  to  study, 
with  access  to  the  internet.  Math  instruc¬ 
tional  videos  and  VCRs  are  available. 
Tutoring  is  also  available. 

WHERE:  TECH  157 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs.. . ..8  a.m.-7  p.m. 

Friday...............8  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

WHO:  WRITING  CENTER 
WHAT:  The  writing  center  offers  one-on- 
one  tutoring  to  help  students  with  writing 
papers.  The  writing  center  can  also  be 
used  to  just  surf  the  Net. 

WHERE:  TECH  359 

WHEN:  Mon.-Thurs...... . 9  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Friday............. . 10  a.m.-l  p.m. 

There  are  vending  machines  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  on  the  second  floor  of  TECH. 
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The  SPECTATOR  Campus  News 


Industrial  Engineering  team  leaves  mark 


by  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Purdue  North  Central  stu¬ 
dents  Matthew  Mitch,  Kristen 
Miller,  and  John  Crowe  had  the 
opportunity  to  enter  a  competi¬ 
tion  to  solve  a  case  problem  in 
Portland,  Ore.  in  May. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers  (HE)  and  the 
Rockwell  Software  Simulation 
Competition  not  only  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  top  students 
from  schools  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  allowed  them  to  show¬ 
case  their  skills  and  talents  for 
some  of  the  movers  and  shak¬ 
ers  in  the  Industrial 
Engineering  field. 

Each  year,  Rockwell 
Software  sends  out  a  case  prob¬ 
lem  to  schools  with  Industrial 
Engineering  programs. 

According  to  Thomas  Brady, 
Assistant  Professor  of 


Industrial  Technology,  60 
schools  received  the  packet  this 
year,  containing  10-15  pages 
describing  the  product  line, 
case  specifics  and  what  the 
general  objective  was  that  the 
company  expects  the  students 
to  solve. 

“It  is  not  a  clear  cut  problem 
with  one  answer;  the 
students  need  to  find 
out  what’s  impor¬ 
tant,  then  find  the 
answer,”  Brady  said 
of  the  packet. 

The  PNC  team  had 
to  create  a  produc¬ 
tion  line’s  conveyor 
system,  with  two 
special  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  main 
goal  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  was  to,  with 
the  modifications, 
lower  the  overall 
production  cost  of 
the  line. 


Although  60  schools  had  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  compe¬ 
tition,  only  half  actually  com¬ 
pleted  the  criteria  needed  to 
compete. 

Rockwell  then  scrutinized  the 
returned  responses  and  selected 
the  top  five. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  seven 


years  PNC  submitted  an  entry, 
and  then  was  chosen  to  make 
their  presentation.  The  compe¬ 
tition  was  held  during  the  HE 
convention  that  attracted 
approximately  400  members  of 
the  academia  and  the  business 
communities. 

The  four  other  schools  chosen 
as  the  top  con¬ 
tenders  were: 
Lehigh  University, 
North  Carolina 
State,  Rochester 
Institute  of 

Technology,  and 
Monterey  (Mexico) 
Institute  of 

Technology. 

Brady  stated 
being  chosen  in  the 
top  five  for  the  con¬ 
test  gives  great 
exposure  for  PNC’s 
Industrial 
Engineering  pro¬ 
gram,  and  PNC  as  a 


whole. 

The  competition  was  not  all 
fun  and  games  though,  it  was 
also  very  stressful. 

“I  was  up  until  3  or  4  in  the 
morning  many,  many  nights 
thinking  about  it,  I  dreamt 
about  it,”  stated  senior 
Matthew  Mitch. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mitch  trans¬ 
ferred  to  PNC  from  the  West 
Lafayette  campus.  He  credits 
attending  PNC  with  his 
involvement  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

As  one  of  only  four  women 
represented  among  the  teams  in 
the  competition.  Miller  charac¬ 
terized  this  as  a  great  experi¬ 
ence.  After  graduating  in 
December,  she  plans  to  pursue 
a  career  in  the  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  field. 

The  PNC  team  was  award¬ 
ed  $2500  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ments,  which  went  toward  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  trip  to  Portland. 


The  price  we  pay 


by  J.H.  PEREZ 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  choose  to  come  to 
PNC  for  many  reasons; 
affordability,  proximity  and 
quality  education  are  among 
them.  When  compared  to 
other  schools,  PNC  offers  a 
lot  for  the  price  of  tuition. 

As  the  new  semester  begins, 
tuition  is  a  topic  of  much 
debate.  Tim  Landrum,  a 
junior  at  PNC,  said  that  “It’s 
[tuition]  always  something  to 
talk  about  early  in  the  semes¬ 
ter.” 

Many  want  to  know  what  the 
additional  charges  to  their 
final  bill  are.  The  Spring 
2003  rate  for  Indiana  residents 
was  $119.95  per  credit  hour. 
Technology  fees  and  Student 
Service  fees  were  $5.50  and 
$6.15,  respectively,  per  credit 
hour. 

The  price  of  college  is  steep, 
and  it  is  getting  even  steeper. 
This  semester,  the  price  per 
credit  at  PNC  has  shot  up  $6, 
and  both  the  Technology  and 
Student  Service  fees  have 
risen  as  well,  which  makes  a 
normal  three  credit  class  cost 
over  $375. 

When  compared  to  Purdue 
University-Calumet  and 
Indiana  University- 

Northwest,  the  cost  per  cred¬ 
it  hour  was  relatively  the 
same. 

Money  generated  by  tuition 
goes  toward  necessities  like 
employee  salaries,  campus 
maintenance  and  general  cam¬ 
pus  expenses.  Still,  tuition 
only  constitutes  8%  of  PNC’s 
general  budget. 

What  do  those  seemingly 
menial  fees  do  for  PNC  stu¬ 
dents? 


The  Technology  fee  goes 
toward  student  used  techno¬ 
logical  equipment,  and  its  up¬ 
keep,  and  the  Student  Service 
fee  funds  student  activities 
and  programs,  like  the  Lil’ 
Boiler  Makers,  the  PNC  ath¬ 
letic  program  and  student 
clubs  and  organizations. 
Nearly  every  program  outside 
of  the  academic  aspect  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  is  funded  by  the 
Student  Service  fee. 

Through  tuition  and  all  of 
the  extra  charges,  the  average 
full-time  student  at  PNC  pays 
roughly  $2,000  per  semester. 

At  Purdue  University-West 
Lafayette,  the  basic  student 
fees,  including  tuition  and 
other  fees  (excluding  hous¬ 
ing),  is  $5,580  per  semester. 
At  these  rates,  PNC  is  clearly 
a  bargain. 

How  the  cost  of  attend¬ 
ing  PNC  is  paid  is  different 
for  everyone.  Some  students 
pay  for  their  own  education 
out  of  pocket,  while  others 
are  aided  by  the  government 
through  financial  aid.  Loans, 
grants  and  work-study  posi¬ 
tions  are  all  forms  of  aid 
used  at  PNC. 

PNC  offers  a  payment  plan 
that,  according  to  the  PNC 
Bursar’s  Office,  only  20  per¬ 
cent  of  students  take  advan¬ 
tage  of.  The  plan  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1998,  and  offers  stu¬ 
dents  the  ability  to  pay  their 
tuition  in  installments. 

Every  dollar  spent  on  educa¬ 
tion  at  PNC  has  a  purpose. 
Knowing  where  that  home  is 
is  a  good  way  to  avoid  the 
uninformed  tuition  debate. 

For  more  information 
regarding  tuition,  you  can 
call  the  Bursar’s  Office  at  1- 
800-872-1231  ext.  5337. 


DEMSKI  -  FROM  PAGE  1 

While  just  getting  PNC  stu¬ 
dent  involved  on  campus  will  be 
hard  enough,  Demski  also  wants 
to  get  students  to  support  our 
athletic  teams  as  well,  stating, 
“We  have  three  solid  coaches 
and  some  great  athletes  that 


need  support.” 

A  new  student  activities  build¬ 
ing  may  be  on  the  horizon  for 
PNC,  but  even  with  the  limited 
space  the  campus  presently  has 
for  student  activities,  Demski 
could  already  see  PNC  as  a  ris¬ 
ing  academic  institution. 

“Everyone  I  spoke  with  (dur¬ 


ing  the  interview  process)  had 
nothing  but  good  to  say  about 
PNC.”  Demski  then  elaborated, 
saying,  “Every  department  on 
campus  is  doing  really  well  and 
I  want  to  contribute  to  that  suc¬ 
cess.  The  sky  is  the  limit  for  this 
university,  and  we  are  building 
up  each  day.” 


Free  food  &  fun! 


Sponsored  by  the  Purdue  North  Central 
Alumni  Association — PNCAA 
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Records  still  spinning  with  collectors 


by  MIKE  CAVANAUGH 
Spectator  Correspondent 

In  a  time  where  music  is 
digital  and  one  can  listen  to 
music  with  the  convenience 
of  a  CD,  or  quickly  download 
a  song  off  the  internet,  there 
are  still  people  who  prefer 
listening  to  music  the  way 
music  was  listened  to  so  long 
ago. 

Records,  whether  they  be 
45 ’s  or  LP’s,  are  still  an  item 
that  can  be  found  and  listened 
to,  but  now  record  collecting 
has  become  a  very  popular 
hobby  that  is  beginning  to  see 
a  new  wave  of  participants 
that  were  not  even  born 
when  the  music  medium  was 
in  it’s  heyday. 

In  the  past  two  decades 
records,  or  vinyls,  have  been 


close  to  phased  out  in  favor 
of  cassettes,  CD’s  and  now, 
digital  forms  of  obtaining 
music. 

Many  music  collectors  turn 
to  records  because  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  sound  of  vinyl  over 
digital  music.  It  is  becoming 
more  apparent  that  a  younger 
audience  is  discovering 
records,  and  increasingly 
becoming  actively  involved 
in  the  hobby. 

Mike  Reyome,  owner  of  A 
Latte’  Books  &  Music  in 
Hobart,  says  he  notices  that 
there  is  a  new,  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  record  collectors 
searching  through  piles  of 
albums,  looking  for  a  lost 
treasure. 

Reyome,  who  has  collected 
records  himself  since  he  was 
six  years  old,  says  records 


are,  “A  nice  alternative  to 
enjoy  music,  that  may  or  may 
not  be  on  CD,  or  never  (will) 
be  on  CD.” 

In  addition  to  being  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  to  enjoy  music,  it 
is  also  a  more  economic  way 
of  stretching  out  your  music 
collection.  Reyome  says  it’s 
a  cheap  way  to  discover  new 
music,  and  PNC  student 
Nicolas  York  agrees. 

“I  personally  enjoy  collect¬ 
ing  albums  that  are  usually 
found  in  thrift  stores  for  a 
quarter,”  said  York.  He  is 
quick  to  admit  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  good  record  in  the 
bins  at  thrift  stores  and 
Goodwill. 

The  cost  issue  also  comes 
into  play  with  newer  records. 
Most  record  labels  release 
their  bands  albums  on  both 


CD  and  on  record,  with  the 
records  costing  considerably 
less  than  a  CD. 

One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  collecting  records 
however,  is  quite  simply  the 
sound. 

Many  record  collectors 
sight  that  the  sound  produced 
on  a  record  is 
different  from 
that  of  a  CD, 
and  is  why 
they  like  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  records. 

“I  like  the 
way  records 
sound  better, 

(the  sound) 
seems  more 
real,  not  as 
clean,  less  pro¬ 
duction,”  said 
PNC  student 


Monica  Torres. 

So  while  it  is  generally 
more  convenient  to  have  the 
accessibility  and  portable 
format  of  a  CD,  there  are 
some  people  who  still  believe 
in  listening  to  music  the  way 
it  used  to  be. 


RETRACTION  FROM 
4/25/03  SPECTATOR 

We  would  like  to  apologize  to  all  parties  involved  in  the  April  25  (Vol.  29,  No.  9)  article,  “New 
scholarships  to  boost  athletic  program,”  in  which  The  Spectator  presumptuously  and  erroneously 
stated  that  Ryan  Brown  would  become  the  new  athletic  director  at  PNC.  The  Spectator  takes  full 
responsibility  and  regrets  this  mistake. 

The  Spectator 


The  Spectator  wants  you ! 

If  you  are  interested  in  writing  or  copy  editing  for  The 
Spectator,  please  drop  us  a  line  at  spectator@pnc.edu 
or  call  us  at  ext.  5442  or  ext.  5213. 

**PAID  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE** 

Also,  check  around  campus  for  the  new  Spectator 

newspaper  bins! 


UPCOMING  PNC 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

. 

9/3  -  INDY  CART  RACING 
Each  car  has  it's  own  full 
motion  hydraulic  base!  Race 
your  friends  at  200  MPH... 

Be  a  part  of  the  action 
from  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  in  the 
commons. 

9120  -  "HOOP  IT  UP  AT  PNC 
Grab  3  other  players  and 
find  out  who  rules  the  courts 
at  PNC. 


*For  more  information  on 


other  upcoming  events  see  Activities 
Director  Gary  Demski  in  LSF  78. 


Letter  from 
Financial  Aid 


The  PNC  Financial  Aid  Office 
would  like  to  welcome  both  our 
returning  and  new  students  to 
campus  for  the  2003  —  2004  aca¬ 
demic  year.  We  hope  that  your 
summer  break  was  an  enjoyable 
one,  but  now  it  is  time  to  get  back 
to  work.  We  have  put  together 
some  important  bits  of  financial 
aid  information  to  help  facilitate 
the  transition  into  the  upcoming 
school  year. 

Back  in  the  summer  months  each 
admitted  student  that  applied  for 
financial  aid  should  have 


received  a  packet  of  information 
including  your  Award 
Notification  Letter,  loan  applica¬ 
tion  material,  and  a  sheet  entitled 
“Solving  the  Financial  Aid 
Puzzle”.  The  “Solving  the 
Financial  Aid  Puzzle”  sheet  listed 
seven  steps  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  completed  the  financial  aid 
process.  The  steps  are  1)  com¬ 
plete  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  2)  supply 
any  requested  additional  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  PNC  Financial  Aid 
Office  3)  receive  Award 
Notification  Letter  4)  submit 
completed  loan  material  for  pro¬ 
cessing  5)  complete  and  return 
“Postponement  Request  for 
Financial  Aid  Students”  to  the 
Bursar  Office  6)  make  payment 


arrangements  for  any  uncovered 
tuition  and  fees  7)  start  classes.  If 
you  have  not  completed  these 
steps  you  may  want  to  come  into 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  as  soon 
as  possible. 

As  a  quick  reminder  to  all  first 
time  Stafford  Loan  borrowing, 
and  first  time  attending  students 
of  PNC,  your  loan  funds  will  not 
be  available  by  law  until  30  days 
into  the  fall  semester.  This  is  an 
important  piece  of  information 
for  those  expecting  to  buy  books 
with  loan  money  because  of  the 
delay  in  loan  fund  disbursements. 
Students  who  fall  into  this  catego¬ 
ry  should  prepare  to  buy  then- 
books  and  be  reimbursed  when 
loan  funds  are  received. 


Finally,  to  all  students  who  have 
not  completed  the  financial  aid 
process,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply. 
At  this  point  it  is  too  late  to  have 
your  funds  here  by  the  start  of 
classes,  but  you  may  still  file  for 
aid  and  be  reimbursed  at  a  later 
date  in  the  semester. 

Once  again  we  would  like  to  wel¬ 
come  everyone  back  and  we  look 
forward  to  helping  you  straighten 
out  any  financial  aid  issues. 
Please  feel  free  to  stop  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  with  any 
questions  or  concerns. 

Bryant  Dabney 

Assistant  Director,  Financial  Aid 
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Welcome! 


August  23,  2003 


Welcome  to  Purdue  University  North  Central's  2003  Fall  Semester! 

I  am  pleased  that  you  made  the  decision  to  pursue  your  higher  education  at  PNC.  As  a  PNC  student, 
you  join  thousands  of  students  throughout  Indiana  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  world-class  Purdue 
University  education. 

You  will  find  that  our  campus  presents  a  safe,  comfortable  learning  environment.  Our  faculty  and  staff 
are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our  students  receive  the  highest  quality  education  possible,  so  that  you 
succeed  in  the  classroom  and  beyond. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  for  us.  Our  campus  is  constantly  growing,  improving  and  changing.  Within  the 
past  year  we've  added  new  academic  programs  in  Communication  and  Industrial  Technology  and  plan  to 
continue  expanding  and  enhancing  our  academic  offerings  to  better  serve  our  students.  Our  beautiful 
campus  is  now  home  to  the  North  Central  Veterinary  Emergency  Center.  This  is  a  tremendous  public-pri¬ 
vate  partnership  between  PNC,  the  Purdue  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  a  group  of  area 
veterinarians  who  are  providing  off-hour  emergency  veterinary  care. 

We  hope  this  is  the  first  of  several  partnerships  that  will  bring  a  series  of  improvements  to  our  campus. 
Our  new  campus  Master  Plan  will  guide  the  expansion  and  development  of  our  grounds  and  physical 
plant  in  the  coming  years.  The  Master  Plan  identifies  the  need  for  campus  housing  and  a  Student 

Activities  Center. 

As  proposed,  the  housing  will  be  located  across  from  the  main  campus,  on  the  west  side  of  Highway  421.  Our  plans  call  for  this  to  be 
underwritten  by  a  public-private  partnership  and  that  will  give  our  local  students  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  on  campus  living  experi¬ 
ence  and  allow  us  to  serve  students  from  throughout  Indiana,  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

This  increased  student  diversity  will  enhance  the  learning  environment  for  everyone  at  PNC. 

The  Student  Activities  Center  will  be  the  hub  of  many  student  activities  on  campus  and  will  include  athletic  and  recreational  facilities 
to  help  us  meet  our  students'  co-curricular  and  extracurricular  needs.  We  intend  for  this  facility  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  athletic  programs  and  to  be  the  site  of  student  plays,  presentations,  events  and  leisure  activities. 

And,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Student  Activities  Center  will  be  the  site  of  our  campus  commencement  ceremony. 

We  anticipate  that  this  building  will  be  partially  financed  with  funds  raised  through  our  recently  launched  Campaign  for  Purdue. 
System-wide,  Purdue  expects  to  raise  $1,319  billion  during  the  campaign  that  runs  through  2007.  Locally,  PNC  s  share  of  this  goal  is  $6.5 
million. 

We  expect  that  $4.4  million  will  be  raised  for  programs  and  facilities;  $750,000  for  endowments  to  fund  scholarships  and  grants  for 
deserving  students  and  $1.35  million  in  unrestricted  funds  that  can  be  used  wherever  the  need  arises. 

All  campus  changes  and  improvements  are  made  with  our  students  in  mind.  We  want  to  ensure  we  have  the  best  instructors  available, 
cutting-edge  technology  and  facilities  that  promote  learning. 

We  want  to  have  a  campus  that  moves  us  ahead  in  the  21st  century  and  provides  you  with  an  education  that  positions  you  to  succeed 
in  today's  competitive  job  market. 

As  Chancellor,  it  is  important  that  I  hear  your  questions,  concerns  and  comments.  I  set  time  each  week  with  open  office  hours  so  that 
students,  faculty  and  staff  can  stop  by  for  a  few  moments  for  open  conversation.  The  hours  are  posted  on  our  web  site  and  on  my  office 
door. 

Be  assured  that  I  listen  to  all  visitors.  I  take  your  comments  and  suggestions  to  heart.  People  sometimes  bring  me  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  make  sure  they  are  directed  to  the  proper  channels,  so  things  can  be  resolved. 

Your  years  at  PNC  will  be  the  some  of  the  most  exciting,  challenging  and  rewarding  of  your  life  -  make  the  most  of  them.  PNC  offers  a 
wealth  of  opportunities  to  its  students  -  a  Purdue  education  known  world-wide  for  excellence;  dedicated,  knowledgeable  faculty;  advi¬ 
sors  who  care  about  you;  the  academic  support  of  the  Learning  Center,  Writing  Center,  Student  Support  Services  and  Dean  of  Students; 
intercollegiate  athletics;  help  with  mentoring,  internships  and  job  placement  through  Career  Services  and  the  ongoing  support  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

We  also  offer  a  variety  of  student  clubs  and  organizations  so  you  can  explore  your  interests,  make  new  friends,  learn  new  things,  net¬ 
work,  show  your  leadership  skills  and  make  an  impact  on  your  campus  and  in  your  community  by  getting  involved  at  PNC. 

There's  truth  in  the  old  expression,  "You  get  out  of  your  education  what  you  put  into  it."  Take  advantage  of  all  that  is  at  hand  for  you. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  on  campus  -  have  a  great  semester! 

Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin 


Dear  Students: 

It’s  hard  to  believe  the  summer  is  over  and  school  is  ready  to  begin.  The  2003-2004  school  year  promises 
to  be  very  exciting  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  chosen  Purdue  North  Central. 

One  great  thing  about  this  campus  is  that  if  you  choose  to  get  involved  in  campus  life  you  can.  Clubs  and 
organizations  have  their  arms  out  ready  to  welcome  you,  so  please  give  it  some  thought.  Please  attend  many 
of  the  activities  during  Purdue  Pride  Week,  and  get  to  know  people.  That  is  great  way  to  get  involved. 

Purdue  North  Central  has  three  intercollegiate  sports  teams  —  men’s  basketball  and  baseball,  as  well  as 
women’s  softball.  If  you  played  in  high  school  and  want  to  give  it  a  try  on  the  college  level,  stop  in  the 
Dean  of  Student’s  Office  and  give  us  your  name. 

If  you  want  to  join  a  club,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  meet  the  club  officers  during  Purdue  Pride  Week  or 
stop  down  in  the  basement  of  the  LSF  building  and  leave  a  note  on  the  club  office  door.  Or  just  ask  some¬ 
one,  and  they  will  get  you  connected. 

We  will  have  many  entertainment  groups  during  the  school  year,  and  they  will  be  outstanding.  We  will  have  a 
Bands”  and  at  least  one  big  dance  off  campus. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  something  brought  to  PNC,  just  let  someone  know  in  the  Dean’s  office  and  we  will  try  to  make  it  happen. 
It  is  our  hope  that  you  have  a  great  school  year  this  year.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  help  you  in  any  way. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  Coggins 
Dean  of  Students 


‘Battle  of  the 
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VAC  working  out  well 
for  PNC  community 


by  SEAN  SOMERS 
Spectator  Correspondent 

In  the  spring  semester  of  2001 
a  new  addition  was  made  to  the 
PNC  family.  This  new  addition 
is  what  is  known  as  the 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center 
(VAC). 

This  state-of-the-art  building  is 
located  at  600  Vale  Park  Road, 
just  seconds  away  from  the 
Valparaiso  post  office,  and  right 
next  door  to  Ivy  Tech  State 
College. 

Director  of  Alumni  Programs 


and  Special  Events  at  PNC, 
Mike  Hope,  sees  a  good  future 
for  the  building,  and  members 
of  the  PNC  community  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

Hope  described  the  VAC  as  a 
place  where  one  can  earn  “con¬ 
venient  evening  credit  courses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  degree¬ 
seeking  adult  students  living 
and  working  in  Porter,  La  Porte 
and  surrounding  counties.” 

This  “unique  extension  of 
Purdue  North  Central,”  as  Hope 
puts  it,  is  tucked  into  a  10,000 
square  feet  building  with  safe, 
well-lit,  parking  for  over  100 
cars. 

The  building  has  several  class¬ 
rooms,  including  a  16-person 
computer  lab,  student  study 
break-out  rooms,  a  conference 
room  and  a  student  lounge. 


The  VAC  also  has  a  uniquely 
designed  executive  classroom 
with  full  audio  visual  capability, 
and  fan  shaped  seating  for  48 
people.  Computers  provided  in 
the  lounge  and  computer  lab 
allow  students  to  go  on-line,  as 
well  as  work  on  assignments. 

PNC  student  and  Valparaiso 
resident  Charlie  Huguenard 
took  an  evening  speech  course 
during  the  Spring  2003  semes¬ 
ter  at  the  VAC,  said,  “I  am  very 
glad  to  have  a  great  building 
like  this  right  in  my  town.  It 
saves  a  lot  money  on  gas,  and  it 


saves  a  lot  of  travel  time 
between  home,  work  and 
school.” 

Huguenard  also  added  that 
“the  building  is  great,  too.  The 
atmosphere  is  very  welcoming. 
I  would  definitely  try  to  take 
more  classes  here.” 

Huguenard  is  not  the  only  one 
who  is  happy  with  taking  class¬ 
es  at  the  VAC,  as  Hope  said  that 
“We  know  the  students  prefer 
taking  their  classes  here-  we  see 
many  familiar  faces  back  at  the 
VAC  each  semester.” 

The  VAC  is  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  and  is  also  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  evenings  when  classes 
are  in  session. 

For  more  information  on  the 
VAC,  log  on  to  the  PNC  website 
at  http://www.pnc.edu  or  call 
the  VAC  at  219-548-2468. 


PNC  catches  glimpse  of  Wright’s  work 


by  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

What  do  the  names,  “samara,” 
“fallingwater,”  and  “Taliesin” 
all  have  in  common? 

They  are  all  homes  designed 
and  built  by  the  legend  that  the 
American  Institute  of 
Architects  considered  to 
be  the  greatest  American 
architect  of  all  time, 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

The  “Great  Genius” 
of  American  architec¬ 
ture  pioneered  and 
championed  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  organic  architec¬ 
ture.  Wright  busted  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  the  boxy,  pre¬ 
dictable  Victorians  and 
federal  styles,  and 
brought  them  to  live  in 
harmony  with  nature. 

While  mainly  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Prairie 
school  of  architecture, 
Wright’s  Usonian  concept  was 
created  later  in  Wright’s  life. 
After  20  years  of  designing 
Usonian  style  buildings. 
Samara  was  created,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
that  great  architectural  genre. 

In  the  1950’s,  Purdue 
University-West  Lafayette  pro¬ 
fessor  John  Christian  and  his 
wife  Catherine  approached 
Wright  to  design  a 
home  for  them.  Wright 
took  inspiration  from 
the  seeds  inside  the 
pine  cones  of  the  evergreen 
trees  found  on  the  property  for 
the  home’s  design.  The  winged 
seed  motif  was  created  by 
Wright  and  used  throughout  the 
home  as  a  design  element. 

When  considering  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  many  elements  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Before  creating  the 
plans  for  construction,  Wright 
took  the  time  to  get  to  know  his 
clients. 

Christian  was  a  professor  of 
Bionucleonics  and  Health 
Services,  and  Catherine  was  in 
administration  at  the  university. 
Their  collegiate  lives  were 
steady,  predictable  and  planned. 


and  the  house  reflected  their 
personalities. 

Wally  Rogers,  “Samara” 
author,  interpreter  and  educator, 
said,  “The  repeated  grids  and 
squares  on  the  floors  and  walls 
create  a  rhythm  and  a  sort  of 
grammar  that  is  individual  to 
the  house.”  Multi-tiered  seat- 


old  growth  to  keep  them  low  to 
the  ground,  a  reflection  of  the 
Japanese  influence  on  his 
design. 

One  of  the  most  unique 
aspects  of  the  Samara  home  is 
that  it  is  still  intact  with  the 
original  furniture.  Another  rari¬ 
ty  is  that  the  same  family  has 


ing  in  the  living  room  to  accom¬ 
modate  fifty  guests  was  one  of 
the  few  requests  from  the  cou¬ 
ple. 

By  opening  up  floor  plans  and 
imitating  elements  in  nature, 
the  Samara  home  feels  much 
larger  than  its  2,200  square  feet. 
The  ceiling  to  floor  windows 
and  doors  and  horizontal  panel¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  draws  the  eye 


The  exhibit  opens  Sept.  20  in  the  LSF  Assembly  Hall 
Artifacts  will  be  available  for  viewing  11  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  every  Saturday  through  Nov.  15. 


to  the  outdoors  rather  than 
inside  creating  a  more  expan¬ 
sive  perception  of  the  space. 

Site  planning,  construction, 
interior  design,  environmental 
sensitivity,  landscaping  and  the 
quality  of  life  were  all  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  process.  One  side 
of  Samara  is  paralleled  by 
Northwestern  Avenue,  which  is 
a  very  busy  West  Lafayette 
street.  Yet,  due  to  the  foresight- 
ed  consideration  and  innovative 
design  by  Wright,  traffic  noise 
is  barely  negligible  in  the  home. 

Landscaping  also  was 
important  to  the  design  of  the 
house.  Wright  recommended 
cutting  back  shrubs  and  trees  to 


owned  it  since  its  conception  in 
1954.  There  are  only  a  few 
other  Wright  homes  that  can 
make  the  same  claim. 

Judy  Jacobi,  Curator  of  the 
Samara  Exhibit  and  Director 
of  Marketing  at  PNC,  said, 
“It  is  no  accident  that  people 
the  world  over  have  been  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  body  of  this 
man’s  work.  His  work  still 
informs  how  we 
design  and  build 
today.  The  designs 
are  still  fundamen¬ 
tally  brilliant.  The  singulari¬ 
ty  of  his  work  really  defies 
time  constraints  -  great  then 
and  great  now.” 

His  seventy-year  long 
career  has  witnessed  a  large 
degree  of  change.  Consider 
that  Wright  was  born  in  1867, 
just  two  years  after  the  Civil 
War  ended.  Gaslight  illumi¬ 
nated  Wright’s  home, 
“Taliesin”  that  was  built 
when  he  was  43  years  old. 
His  death  in  1959  was  two 
years  after  the  launch  of  the 
first  satellite,  Sputnik. 
Christian  is  now  86  years  old; 
the  same  age  as  Wright  at  the 
time  he  designed  Samara. 


Career  Services  available  at  PNC 


by  STEPHANIE  SULCER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

As  students  embark  on 
their  academic  journey, 
many  likely  wonder  about 
what  careers  lie  ahead. 

The  PNC  Career  Services 
Office  is  available  to  pro¬ 
vide  expert  advice  on  every¬ 
thing  from  resume  writing  to 
job  searching. 

Students  and  alumni  are 
able  to  browse  through  the 
Career  Service’s  on-line 
system  to  view  job  openings 
for  numerous  career  fields. 
The  openings  consist  of  full¬ 


time  career  opportunities, 
part-time  positions  and 
internships.  The  website 
also  announces  new  job 
postings  and  local  job 
fairs. 

Through  internship 
programs,  students 

develop  work  experience 
in  their  chosen  fields  and 
simultaneously  earn  col¬ 
lege  credit. 

“It’s  a  great  way  to  get 
your  foot  in  the  door,”  said 
Maureen  A.  Juranek,  secre¬ 
tary  for  Admissions  and 
Career  Services.  Juranek 
said  that  internships  provide 


a  great  opportunity  to  net¬ 
work  with  professionals,  and 


The  Career  Services 
Office  is  located  in 
Schwarz  Hall,  room  40. 

Hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  8  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m. 


possibly  find  a  job  after 
graduation. 

Through  the  career  cen¬ 
ter’s  mentoring  program, 
students  are  paired  with 
experienced  professionals, 


and  are  able  to  develop  a 
mentoring  relationship. 

Student  proteges  must  be 
in  the  latter  stage  of  their 
academic  career  in  order  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

If  students  are  in  their 
last  year  of  classes,  they 
may  also  register  with 
career  services  to  inter¬ 
view  with  hundreds  of 
potential  employers  on  the 
Purdue  University-West 
Lafayette  campus. 

Students  may  stop  by 
career  services  during  regu¬ 
lar  office  hours,  or  schedule 
an  appointment. 


For  more  information  on 
the  Career  Services  Office, 
contact  Allison  Thomas, 
assistant  director  of  Career 
Services,  at  ext.  5319;  or 
Juranek  at  ext.  5411. 

The  Career  Services  Office 
is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall, 
room  40.  Hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

Students  may  also  access 
the  Career  Service’s  on-line 
system  by  going  to 
www.collegecentral.com/pn 
c  and  registering  on  the 
website. 
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Baseball  nets  huge  recruiting 
class;  gets  much  needed  depth 


Upcoming 

Games 

( Home  games  in  CAPS) 

FALL  BASEBALL 

September  7 

at  Kankakee  Comm.,  12  p.m. 

September  14 

INDIANA  UNIV.-N.W.,  1  p.m. 
September  21 

at  Indiana  Univ.-N.W.,  1  p.m. 
October  4 

GRACE  COLLEGE,  2  p.m. 
October  11 

at  Grace  College,  1  p.m. 

FALL  SOFTBALL 

August  29-31 

at  Women’s  Fastpitch  Tournament 
at  the  Blueberry  Fest  in  Plymouth 
September  6  &  13 
at  Grace  College  Round  Robin 
September  21 
PNC  ROUND  ROBIN 
(at  PATRIOT  PARK) 
October  4 

at  Huntington  College 


**ALL  SOFTBALL  TIMES 
TBA** 


ARE 


by  TED  NOONAN 
Editor 

The  last  three  years  the  Panther 
baseball  program  has  struggled  to 
put  talented,  competitive  teams  on 
the  field.  Not  to  say  they  have  not 
been  trying,  the  team  just  has  not 
had  the  numbers.  Now  they  do. 

Over  the  summer,  they  signed  15 
recruits,  all  of  which  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  their  quest  for  a  con¬ 
ference  title. 

“We  now  have  depth  at  every 
position.  I  also  believe  that  we 
have  depth  that  is  reliable  and  tal¬ 
ented,”  head  coach  Ryan  Brown 
stated.  “The  truth  is  we  have 
solidified  every  position,  including 
our  pitching  and  hitting.” 

With  such  depth,  the  fall  exhibi¬ 
tion  season  gives  them  the  chance 
for  players  to  battle  for  positions. 
Every  player  will  see  playing  time 
in  the  fall,  but  that  attitude  will  not 
last,  as  Brown  said  that  the  “every¬ 
one  has  to  have  playing  time” 
motto  will  be  null  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  season  starts. 

The  pitching  staff  will  not  be  set 
until  the  spring,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  Panther  baseball  his¬ 
tory,  there  are  at  least  10  full-time 
pitchers  on  the  roster.  With  a 
packed  staff  of  pitchers,  including 
Ancilla  College  transfers  Billy  and 
Bobby  Pitts,  Brown  definitely  sees 
the  staff  as  improved,  but  how 
much  improved  is  the  question. 

Catching  has  been  a  point  of  con¬ 


cern,  with  Landon  DaPrile  punch¬ 
ing  in  most  of  the  time  behind  the 
plate. 

That  should  be  remedied  with 
three  new  backstop  prospects 
signing  with  PNC.  With  Bryan 
Jones,  a  transfer  from  St  Xavier, 
Lance  Losinski,  an  Ancilla 
College  transfer,  and  Dustin 
Waters,  a  transfer  from  Judson 
College,  the  Panthers  now  have 
viable  backups  that  can  take  over 
for  DaPrile  if  necessary. 

The  infield  had  been  solidified, 
defensively  and  offensively,  and 
will  possibly  be  completely  over¬ 
hauled  with  four  new  infielders. 

Hank  Curry,  last  year  a  middle 
infielder,  will  move  to  the  outfield 
and  team  up  with  Tri-State  transfer 
Justin  Bremmer,  and  Ancilla  trans¬ 
fer  Ryan  Hawkins,  to  form,  what 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
outfields  in  the  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
(CCAC). 

With  possible  battles  for  starting 
positions,  there  may  be  some 
questions  surrounding  the  team’s 
chemistry,  but  Brown  wants  to 
calm  those  thoughts,  “I  have 
always  instructed  my  guys  to 
leave  everything  on  the  field.” 

With  15  new  players  and  a 
revamped  roster,  the  fall  exhibition 
season  will  have  the  Panthers  sort¬ 
ing  through  their  depth  chart  to  see 
who  can  survive  the  talent  logjam 
the  PNC  baseball  program  has 
never  seen  before. 


2002-2003  PANTHER 
ATHLETIC  AWARDS 


BASEBALL 
MVP  -  Lucas  Kidd,  3B/P 
Most  Improved  -  Chad 
Kotys,  INF 

**Kidd  was  a  All-CCAC 
Honorable  Mention.** 

BASKETBALL 

MVP  -  Jim  Tunis,  OF 

Willingham,  F 

*  "Tunis  was  All-CCAC 
and  a  USCAA  All- 
American.  Orlando  Ross, 
PG,  was  a  All-CCAC 
Honorable  Mention.** 


SOFTBALL 
MVP  -  Jackie  Mellen,  OF 
Most  Improved  -  Kerisa 
Bodhaine,  2B 

**Mellen  was  a  USCAA 
All-American.  Randi 
Leggett,  IB,  and  Nicky 
Neulieb,  3B,  were  both 
USCAA  All-American 
Honorable  Mentions.** 

Outstanding  Panther 

Award  -  Jim  Tunis 

Athletic  Director  Award 

(highest  cumulative  team 

CPA)  -  Lady  Panthers 
Softball  Team 


. 

^  *****  r\  ' 
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Panther  Baseball  Signing  Day  saw  13  of  the  15  future  Panthers 
commit  to  PNC.  (Photo  provided/Gary  Demski) 

STAND  helps  nursing  program 


New  Speech  and  Debate  Team 
is  speaking  up  on  campus 


by  Suzanne  Weber 
Assistant  Editor 

PNC  not  only  offers 
small  class  sizes,  but  it  also  has 
organized  special  clubs  for 
almost  every  major  to  facilitate 
student  interest.  Student  clubs 
and  organizations  not  only 
look  great  on  a  student’s 
resume,  but  they  can  also  help 
a  student  meet  new  people  and 
provide  a  support  group  and 
networking  opportunities  in  the 
future. 

The  Student  Association 
for  Nursing  Development 
(STAND)  organization  is  part 
of  a  national  group  called  the 
National  Student  Nurses 
Association  (NSNA).  NSNA 
has  over  30,000  members  in 
associate  degree,  diploma,  bac¬ 
calaureate,  generic  masters, 
and  generic  doctoral  or  pre¬ 
nursing  programs. 

Beth  Starnes,  a  visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing, 
and  Rachel  Moody,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nursing,  are  coor¬ 
dinators  of  PNC’s  STAND 
organization. 

The  organization  started  as  a 
support  group  for  nursing  stu¬ 
dents,  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  service.  Starnes  stated 
that,  “Nursing  is  a  difficult  pro¬ 
fession;  we  intend  to  give  the 


students  resources  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  the  work  environment.  We 
are  both  (Moody  and  Starnes) 
passionate  about  nursing  and 
desire  to  instill  values  and 
opportunities  in  our  members.” 

STAND  is  also  involved  in 
many  community  service  pro¬ 
jects.  A  blood  pressure  screen¬ 
ing  program  was  started  by  the 
group  in  Michigan  City  and  at 
PNC.  By  organizing  fundrais¬ 
ers,  the  group  managed  to 
donate  money  to  the  American 
Heart  Association.  STAND 
members  also  donated  items  to 
a  women’s  shelter  in 
Valparaiso.  In  addition  to  all 
of  these  worthwhile  projects. 
The  group  also  gave  lectures  on 
campus  concerning  issues  such 
as  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder. 

Last  spring,  STAND  sent 
two  students  to  represent  PNC 
at  the  National  Convention  in 
Phoenix,  where  according  to 
Starnes,  the  students  “had  the 
opportunity  to  network  with 
other  students  across  the 
nation.” 

The  PNC  Nursing  Program 
in  itself  is  very  challenging.  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  nurs¬ 
ing  program  directly  out  of  high 
school,  students  must  have  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  2.5.  Since  enrollment 


is  limited,  a  student’s  science 
and  math  GPA,  and  their  high 
school  class  rank  and  SAT 
scores  are  also  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  order  to  graduate  from 
the  program,  students  must  have 
a  minimum  GPA  of  2.0.  They 
must  also  take  the  State  Board 
Examination  in  order  to  earn  a 
license  as  a  registered  nurse  in 
Indiana. 

Although  PNC  currently 
offers  an  associate  degree  in 
nursing,  a  bachelor’s  degree 
may  obtained  through  a  pub¬ 
lic/private  partnership  with 
Valparaiso  University. 

Registered  nurses  with  an  asso¬ 
ciate  degree  from  PNC  may 
earn  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Valparaiso  University,  while 
paying  PNC  tuition  rates. 
Students  can  also  earn  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  nursing  from  the 
West  Lafayette,  Calumet  and 
Fort  Wayne  campuses  of  Purdue 
University. 

STAND  makes  a  huge 
impact  on  nursing  majors,  and 
their  futures.  As  Starnes  puts  it, 
“Active  participation  in  the 
organization  results  in  an 
increased  understanding  of 
issues  affecting  nursing,  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  in  new  environ¬ 
ments,  and  the  ability  to  meet 
new  people  practicing  in  the 
field  of  nursing.” 


by  ERIKA  BALES 
Spectator  Writer 

Have  something  to  say,  but 
nowhere  to  say  it?  Well,  now 
you  do. 

PNC  has  a  new  Speech  and 
Debate  Team,  advised  by  Scott 
Smithson,  acting  chair  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  Daniel 
Padberg,  associate  professor  of 
communication. 

Anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the 
art  of  public 
speaking  as  a 
career,  or  simply 
as  an  area  they 
hope  to  improve  in,  are  more 
than  welcome  to  take  part. 

Club  President,  Diana  Mead, 
is  determined  to  make  the  new 
team  “the  most  talked  about 
and  respected  club  on  cam¬ 
pus.” 

Considering  the  wide  array  of 
activities  she  has  scheduled, 
they  are  already  on  that  track. 

Aside  from  participation  in 
contests  like  the  Boilermaker 
Invitational,  which  will  be  held 
at  Purdue-West  Lafayette  on 
Sept.  20,  the  team  will  also 
expand  to  new  public  speaking 
arenas. 

Club  members  are  also 
encouraged  to  attend  out-of- 
state  workshops. 


Among  the  on-campus  activ¬ 
ities  the  team  has  scheduled,  is 
an  open  mic  poetry  night  on 
Sept.  26. 

Possibly  the  most  exciting 
addition  to  the  team’s  itinerary 
is  a  game  based  off  of  the 
improvisational  comedy  televi¬ 
sion  show,  “Who’s  Line  is  it 
Anyway,”  slated  for  Nov.  24. 

New  members  to  the  club  are 
welcome  and 
encouraged,  but 
Mead  and  other 
club  members 
will  be  doing 
some  scouting  of 
their  own,  by 
keeping  their  eyes  open  for 
“class  clowns,”  or  those  with  a 
quick  wit  and  an  excellent 
sense  of  humor. 

Several  fundraising  activi¬ 
ties,  including  a  Krispy  Kreme 
sale  and  a  bake  sale,  are  also 
on  the  upcoming  agenda  for  the 
Speech  and  Debate  Team. 

Most  importantly,  says  Mead, 
is  to  remember  it  is  “great  to  be 
a  part  of  a  team”  and  “we  can 
all  work  together”  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  this 
club  can  afford  those  involved. 

For  more  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  club,  events  or 
fundraising,  please  e-mail 
Diana  Mead  at 

dmeadb00@pnc.edu. 


PNC’s  Speech  and  Debate 
Team  will  compete  at  the 
Boilermaker  Invitational 
on  Sept.  20  at  Purdue- 
West  Lafayette. 
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Purdue 
Pride  Week! 
Sept.  2  -5 

September  3 

Club  Callout 


Auditions  for  PNC  Players 
Fall  Production 

September  15, 16, 17 

Auditions  open  to  all  PNC  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  Contact  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg  at  ext.  5384 
for  more  details. 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

September  20 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  SAMARA:  Selected  Works 
from  the  John  Christian  Home  in 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Assembly  Hall 


Film  Showing 

Rabbit-Proof  Fence  (rated  PG) 

2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Co-sponsored  by  PNC  and  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson 

September  24 

Rabbit-Proof  Fence 
7  p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School, 

Schulze  Hall 

Co-sponsored  by  PNC  and  LaPorte  County  Public  Library 
Commentary  by  Judy  Jacobi 


Indy  Cart  Racing 
10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

September  4 

Elvis  Impersonator 
7-9  p.m.,  LSF  114 

For  more  information  on 
Pride  Week  events, 
contact  Gary  Demski  at 
ext.  5479 


Cheer  Tryouts 

September  6 

For  the  PNC  Cheer  & 
Dance  Squad,  Lifters, 
and  the  PNC  Mascot 
"Pounce  the  Panther" 
Signup  at  8:30  a.m.; 
practice  from  9  a.m.  - 
noon;  judging  at  1  p.m. 
LSF  114 


Writing  Center 
20th 

Anniversary 

Reception 

September  25 

2-4  p.m.,  Location  TBA 


Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation 

September  18 

4:30  p.m..  Assembly  Hall  (LSF  02) 
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■  jkkMMU 

Congratulations  to  the  students  who  will  once  again  bring  the 
PNC  community  "The  Spectator."  We,  at  Campus  Relations  are 
proud  to  sponsor  many  of  this  school  year's  back  pages!  In  each 
issue,  look  for  “PNC  Presents,"  where  we'll  highlight  great  events 
and  programs  of  interest  in  the  coming  weeks,  both  on  campus 
and  in  your  communities.  Bring  news  of  campus-sponsored  events 
to  us,  too,  by  emailing  Dana  Krili  at  dkrill@pnc.edu.  And,  check 
out  the  new  look  of  Purdue  North  Central's  Web  site.  There's  more 
to  be  done,  but  it's  on  the  way! 

Remember,  Campus  Relations  is  here  to  provide  many  services  to 
keep  the  information  flowing  about  our  great  college  community. 
We  produce  electronic,  print  materials,  all  campus-based  press 
releases,  coordinate  the  media  when  they  cover  news  stories,  take 
photos,  serve  on  important  committees  to  bring  our  message  of 
our  university's  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  We  welcome  you  to 
stop  by  anytime  -  Schwarz  140.  Thanks  for  your  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation!  -The  Staff  of  Campus  Relations 

- 
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'• 

(back  ro w,  f-r)  Theirr®  Tanner,  Departnmit  Secretary,  Card  C owelty 
Director  of  Media  and  Communication  Services;  Dans  Krill, 
,  A.  Comminrcattons  sod  Web  Specialist;  terse  Prescott,  Coordinator  of 


Graphk  Detyn  and  Hinting!  JUtyJauM  Director  of  Marketing. 

■ 
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FORUM 


DEFINING  THE  FUTURE 
September  13th  fifJ/A  0^^ 

Ronan  Tynan;  In  Concert 

The  melodious  voice  of  this  world-famous  Irish  tenor  will  be  singing  from  a  classical  and  contemporary  repertory  in  celebration 
of  our  50th  Anniversary.  Be  a  part  of  the  festivities  after  the  concert  at  a  dessert  reception  provided  by  Truffles  Bakery  as  we 
honor  our  50  year  subscribers  and  join  to  celebrate  this  truly  remarkable  milestone. 

October  19th 

Chris  Matthews;  Back  by  Popular  Demand  Sponsored  by  Horizon  Bank 

Voted  one  of  the  five  favorite  Forum  speakers  by  our  audience,  the  host  of  Hardball  with  Chris  Matthews  on  MSNBC  is  an 
energetic,  provocative,  highly  intelligent  and  truly  entertaining  speaker.  He  wowed  our  audience  in  the  past  and  will  surely 
provide  thought-provoking  insights  into  our  future. 

November  9th 

Robin  Roberts  (3  p.m.  program J;  The  War,  the  News,  ESPN. ..My  Life  Sponsored  by  NIPSCO 

As  anchor  of  the  hourly  newscasts  for  Good  Morning  America,  Ms.  Roberts  was  stationed  in  Kuwait  during  the  war.  While  not 
quite  as  dangerous  but  perhaps  equally  challenging,  in  the  world  of  sports  broadcasting,  she  has  proved  that  knowledge, 
experience  and  talent  are  no  longer  male  domains  through  her  groundbreaking  position  with  ESPN.  Inspiring  and  insightful, 
Ms.  Roberts’  programs  delight  audiences  across  the  country. 

December  7  th 

Dr.  Brian  Greene;  Understanding  “The  Elegant  Universe”  Sponsored  by  the  Dr.  MiUon  L.  Bankoff  Foundation 

This  New  York  Times  best-selling  author  and  host  of  a  three-part  PBS  Nova  series  airing  November  2003,  Dr.  Brian  Greene  is 
widely  recognized  for  a  number  of  groundbreaking  discoveries  in  the  field  of  astrophysics.  Dr.  Greene  enchants  audiences  with 
truly  awesome,  totally  understandable  presentations  illuminating  the  wonder,  the  splendor,  and  the  mystery  of  what  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  final  frontier.  Armed  with  audio-visual  support,  his  audiences  are  launched  into  “The  Elegant 

Universe.” 


Wiliam  Dwyer;  Medical  Breakthroughs  for  the  21st  Century  Sponsored  by  Duneland  Health  Council 

lr.  Dwyer,  Abbott  Health  Systems’  Divisional  Vice  President,  will  present  a  concise  overview  of  new  developments  across  the 
sciplines  of  biotechnology,  chemistry,  physics  and  information  sciences.  Mr.  Dwyer,  a  spell-binding  speaker,  reflects  on 
,ture  technological  trends  providing  the  audience  with  a  down-to-earth  understanding  of  these  important  areas  of  discovery 

id  research. 


April  18th 

Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo;  Speak  Truth  to  Power  , 

Devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  equal  justice  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  basic  rights,  Ms.  Kennedy-Cuomo  established  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  International  Center  for  Human  Rights.  Carrying  on  the  legacy  of  her  family,  Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  brings 
out  the  conscience  and  humanity  of  her  audiences  in  a  oratory  style  guaranteed  to  inspire  all. 

Note:  Due  to  high  ticket  demand,  the  Forum’s  September,  October  and  December  programs  will  be  held I  at  Michigan Tit> ^  Schod  on 

Pahs  Road.  AH  our  programs  start  promptly  at  7:30  p.m.  November,  March  and  April  programs  will  lie  held  at  Sinai  Temple,  2800  South 


Free  tickets  available  to  PNC  students!  Stop  by  the  Chancellor's  Office.  SWRZ  137 
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Parking  lot 
problems  over 

By  TED  NOONAN 
Spectator  Editor 

Trying  to  find  a  parking  spot 
on  campus  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  2003  fall  semester 
was  like  the  first  few  weeks  of 
every  other  fall  semester  at  PNC 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  near¬ 
ly  impossible. 

One  bright  spot  about  the 
stuffed  blacktop  parking  lots  is 
the  choice  parking  on  the  grass 
east  of  the  Technology  building. 

Those  few  days  of  being  able 
to  park  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
the  “Tech”  building  are  num¬ 
bered  according  to  physical 
plant  director  Steve  Turner. 

Turner  noted  that  never  in 
PNC’s  history  has  there  been  a 
need  for  overflow  parking  in  the 
fall  after  the  final  Add/Drop  date 
for  classes.  This  year  that  date 
was  Sept.  19. 

Even  though  no  one  can  ever 
know  exactly  how  much  parking 
is  needed  ahead  of  time.  Turner 
said  that  the  campus  already  had 
the  parking  situation  planned 
before  the  start  of  the  year. 

The  beginnings  of  fall  semes¬ 
ters  are  odd  because  there  is 
always  plenty  of  parking  for  the 
duration  of  the  semester. 
Several  factors,  such  as  dropped 
classes,  carpooling  and  students’ 
tendencies  to  stay  on  campus 
longer  early  in  the  semester  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  parking  problem 
that  occurs  the  first  few  weeks  of 
school. 

Extra  parking  has  never  been 
needed  during  a  spring  semester. 
Turner  points  out  the  simple  fact 
that  “fewer  students  return  in  the 
spring.”  In  turn,  less  parking  is 
needed. 


His  song  remains  the  same 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

The  day  the  music  died  was 
the  day  PNC  student  Jason 
Jaques  was  called  to  active  duty 
from  the  Army  Reserves. 

With  only  one  semester  to  go, 
Jaques  reported  for  duty  leaving 
behind  family,  friends  and  the 
sound  of  silence  in  the  campus 
quad.  The  singing  veteran  has 
returned  and  can  be  frequently 
spotted  sitting  on  a  picnic  bench 
sharing  his  love  of  music  with 
fellow  students. 

On  Jan.  3,  2003,  E-5  Army 
Sergeant  Jason  Jaques  began  his 
journey.  His  travels  have  taken 
him  from  Wisconsin  to  Spain, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 

Uzbekistan,  and  Qatar  and  back 
home  again  to  serve  our  coun¬ 
try. 

While  most  of  his  experiences 
are  classified,  he  was  able  to 
share  some  observations. 

“The  United  States  created 
jobs  which  brought  money  to 
the  people  as  the  Army  was  pay¬ 
ing  locals  to  work  on  the  bases,” 
as  Jaques  generalized  his 
impressions  of  how  citizens  of 
the  Middle  East  felt  about  the 
presence  of  the  Army. 

Although  he  did  not  meet  any 
of  the  local  women  in  the 
Middle  East,  he  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with 
women  who  were  in  the  region 
to  work  with  the  war  effort  and 
with  fellow  Army  personnel. 
The  only  problem  he  witnessed 
regarding  the  treatment  of 
females  was  when  the  Afghan 
men  attempted  to  treat  the 
women  in  the  Army  poorly. 


“There  were  a  few  skirmishes 
over  that,”  he  remarked. 

Initially  Jaques  traveled  back 
and  forth  to  Illinois  to  his  base 
before  being  deployed.  He  was 
able  to  complete  the  spring 
semester  and  return  in  time  to 


students  can  usually  hear 
Jaques,  and  fellow  musician 
and  PNC  student,  Roscoe 
Hoffman  play  their  guitars  and 
singing  under  the  trees  in  the 
quad. 

The  two  became  acquainted 


Jason  Jaques  (right)  and  Roscoe  Hoffman  (left)  softly  jam 
underneath  a  shaded  tree  during  lunch.  (Spectator photo/Katy  Caiian) 


begin  this  fall  semester  with  no 
interruption. 

According  to  Alice  Yacullo, 
the  registration  clerk  in  charge 
of  Veteran’s  Affairs  in  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  office,  there  are  73  stu¬ 
dents  receiving  veteran’s  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  reserves,  active  duty, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

PNC  Registrar  George  Royster 
noted  that  at  the  start  of  the  war, 
only  one  PNC  student’s  semes¬ 
ter  was  interrupted  by  a  call  to 
duty.  PNC  policy  states  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  option  of  receiv¬ 
ing  partial  credit  for  the  course 
or  they  can  choose  a  refund  of 
their  tuition. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons, 


after  hearing  Hoffman  play  the 
piano  in  the  LSF  114,  Jaques 
brought  his  guitar  in  to  jam  with 
Hoffman. 

“Jason  is  an  inspiration,  he’s 
dedicated,  and  loves  music,” 
said  Hoffman.  “There  are  lots 
of  musicians  around,  but  they 
don’t  want  to  play.  I  play  when¬ 
ever  I  can,”  he  added.  “We  are 
like  peas  and  carrots,”  Jaques 
joked. 

Jaques  plans  to  graduate  in 
May  with  a  degree  in  liberal 
studies  with  an  emphasis  in  his¬ 
tory  and  elementary  education. 
Although  he  loves  to  write  and 
to  play  music,  he  has  no  clue 
what  he  will  do  with  his  talent. 


Jaques  promised  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  he  would  get  his  college 
degree.  “Make  something  sta¬ 
ble  you  can  sit  back  on,  then 
pursue  your  music,”  Jaques 
echoed. 

Vernon  Jaques,  Jason’s  father 
is  a  two-tour  Vietnam  Army 
veteran,  serving  from  1970  - 
1974.  “I  am  pretty  proud  he 
chose  to  do  what  he  did  -didn’t 
want  him  to  be  in  any  conflict, 
thought  I  had  done  enough  for 
the  family,  but  I  am  proud,”  the 
elder  Jaques  said  of  his  son 

Regarding  his  son’s  music, 
Jaques  said,  “I  couldn’t  stand 
country  music  until  he  started 
to  play.” 

Jaques  started  playing  in 
1988  and  within  the  first  six 
months  began  writing  songs. 
When  his  son  was  gone,  his 
father  said  he  had  to  play  CD’s 
his  son  made  so  he  could  sleep. 

Although  the  pride  Vernon 
Jaques  has  for  his  son’s  Army 
service  and  musical  talent  is 
apparent,  he  is  equally  as  proud 
of  his  teaching  abilities.  “Dad” 
had  the  chance  to  observe  his 
son  teaching  grade  school  kids. 

“He  has  a  real  knack  for  it,  he 
enjoys  it,”  he  said  of  his  son. 
“Everything  he  puts  his  mind 
to,  he  is  very  good  at.” 
Furthermore,  he  said  his  son 
has  always  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  everyone  else  but 
himself. 

As  a  kid,  during  a  school  fire 
drill,  Jason  made  sure  all  of  his 
classmates  were  out  of  the 
building  before  he  would  leave 
his  teacher. 

SEE  JAQUES! PAGE  2 


A  new  "Odyssey”  to  explore  at  PNC 


By  TED  NOONAN 
Spectator  Editor 

As  the  “Odyssey”  adventure 
enters  its  fifth  year  on  the  PNC 
campus,  it  continues  to  expand 
and  blossom  like  the  sculpture 
exhibit  that  headlined  its  incep¬ 
tion  with  “Millennia  Nexus” 
during  the  1999-2000  academic 
year. 

“This  year  we  wanted  to  mark 
a  milestone,  and  the  milestone  is 
five  years.  Any  time  you  can 
something  this  audacious  for 
five  years,  particularly  public 
sculptures  for  everyone  to  enjoy, 
virtually  everyday,  stated  PNC 
director  of  marketing  Judy 
Jacobi.  “You  want  to  marks  its 
presence;  you  want  to  celebrate 
its  continuation.” 

When  the  2003-2004  Odyssey 
sculpture  series  kicks  off  in  the 
LSF  Assembly  Hall  on  Oct.  9, 
PNC  is  expected  to  be  celebrat¬ 
ing  with  a  total  of  24  impressive 


sculptures  that  will  be  broad¬ 
casted  all  over  the  expansive 
PNC  campus,  which  is  a  leap 
from  the  ten  pieces  that  were  on 
exhibit  its  initial  year. 

“The  integration  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures  into  our  campus  has  been 
both,  obviously,  physical  inte¬ 


gration,  but  I  think  it  has  also 
been  an  integration  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  Purdue  community,”  said 
Jacobi.  “And  furthermore,  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  larger 
community.” 

Members  of  the  local  commu- 


Mike  Helbing  welds  "Sky net  with  Objects"  during  a  sympo¬ 
sium  Of  “Odyssey”  sculptors.  (Photo  provided/Judy  Jacobi) 


nity  frequently  call  PNC  and  ask 
about  “Sentinel,”  the  bronze  and 
stainless  steel  sculpture  that 
watches  over  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  County  Road  200S  and 
U.S.  Highway  421,  across  the 
street  from  the  main  part  of  the 
PNC  campus. 

Odyssey  curator  and  sculptor 
S.  Thomas  Scarff’s  creation, 
“Windfighter,”  held  the 
American  flag  high  after  the 
Sept.  11,  2001  events,  and  gave 
drivers  on  U.S.  Highway  421  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  sup¬ 
port  for  those  lost  in  the  tragedy. 

While  the  sculptures  may 
bring  the  community  at-large 
closer  to  the  PNC  campus,  phys¬ 
ical  plant  director  Steve  Turner 
sees  Odyssey  as  a  multi-faceted 
positive  influence  for  PNC,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  series  enriches  the 
campus  environment  and  “gives 


SEE  OD  YSS E  Yl PAGE  2 
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Tuesday,  September  23 

Last  day  to  Sign-up  for  CPT 
107  Test-Out  to  be  held  Oct. 
21  Contact:  Deb  Wing,  ext. 
5297,  dwing@pnc.edu 

Chancellor's  Forum 
Topic:  "The  Search  for  the 
New  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs."  Open  to 
all  faculty  and  staff.  Noon  - 
1  p.m.,  bring  your  lunch, 
LSF  02,  contact:  Rita  Dagys, 
ext.  5698,  rdagys@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  September  24 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open 
Office  Hours.  No  appoint¬ 
ment  necessary,  5:30  -  7 
p.m.,  Chancellor’s  Office, 
137  Schwarz  Hall.  Contact: 
Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Rabbit-Proof  Fence,  Film 
Showing  (PG).  Commentary 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  Director  of 
Marketing,  PNC.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public  -  Odyssey 
2003-04  Series  Event.  7 
p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School, 
Schulze  Hall 

Co-sponsors:  LaPorte  Public 
Library  and  PNC.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  September  25 

Writing  Center  20th 
Anniversary  Party /Reception 
3-6  p.m.,  LSF  144.  Contact: 
Teresa  Henning,  ext.  5229, 
thenning@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  September  27 

Football  Bus  Trip  to 
Purdue/ Notre  Dame  Game 
Sponsored  by  Purdue  North 


Central  Alumni  Association. 
$100  per  person-$85  for  PAA 
members,  includes  bus 
transportation  to  and  from 
West  Lafayette,  game  ticket, 
and  reception  at  the  home  of 
Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Dworkin.  8  a.m.,  bus 

departs  PNC  (subject  to 
change  based  on  game  start¬ 
ing  time).  Limited  tickets  - 
reservations:  219-785-5697 
or  alumni@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  1 

Annual  Library  Book/ Bake 
Sale.  Contact:  Tricia 
Jauquet,  ext.  5234, 

tjauquet@pnc.edu 

Deadline  for  October  10 
Edition  of  Spectator.  LSF 

068,  contact:  Spectator,  ext. 
5442,  spectator@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  October  2 

Annual  Library  Book/ Bake 
Sale.  Contact:  Tricia 

Jauquet,  ext.  5234, 

tjauquet@pnc.edu 

Friday,  October  3 

Soul:  The  Rhythm  of  African 
American  History.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public,  LSF 
Building.  Contact:  Pat 

Carlisle,  ext.  5241, 

pcarlisle@pnc.edu 

Monday,  October  6 

Dr.  Gary  Laundre  Real 

Hypnosis.  Noon,  LSF 
Cafeteria.  Contact:  Gary 

Demski,  ext.  5479, 

gdemski@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  October  8 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open 


Office  Hours. 

Thursday,  October  9 

PNC  Advisory  Board 
Meeting,  11  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Odyssey  2003-04  Sculpture 
Exhibit  Opening.  Meet  the 
sculptors,  see  the  20  sculp¬ 
tures,  refreshments,  LSF  02 
2  -  5:30  p.m.,  Special  show¬ 
ing  for  PNC  students,  facul¬ 
ty,  and  staff.  3:30  -  5:30 
p.m.,  Free  and  open  to  the 
public 

Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext. 
5593,  jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Light  Time/ Flight  Time  by 
Jessica  Swift,  contemporary 
artist  of  architectural  glass 
works,  Technology  Building, 
1st  floor,  south  entrance.  2 
-  5:30  p.m.,  Special  showing 
for  PNC  students,  faculty, 
and  staff.  3:30  -  5:30  p.m., 
Free  and  open  to  the  public 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext. 
5593,  jjacobi@pnc.edu. 

Sunday,  October  12 

Women  of  Mystery  -  Sarah 
Paretsky,  Sue  Grafton, 
Marcia  Mueller,  Film 
Showing  (Not  rated).  Panel 
discussion  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  led  by  Dr.  Patricia 
Buckler  and  Professor 
Emerita  Barb  Lootens.  Free 
and  Open  to  the  Public,  2 
p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public 
Library. 

October  13  -  October  14 

Mid-semester  Break 
(Offices  open  -  No  classes) 


JAQUES 

CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

Since  returning  from  active 
duty  in  August,  the  elder 
Jaques  has  observed  his  son 
is  quieter  than  before  he  left, 
but  his  father  knows  his  son 
cannot, or  will  not,  discuss 
many  of  his  experiences. 
“We  are  happy  to  have  him 
home;  he  is  the  center  of  our 
family,”  his  father  said. 

Jaques  wants  the  PNC  com¬ 
munity  to  know  (the  informa¬ 
tion  he  can  tell)  about  his 
experience,  but  he  has  noted 
people  have  distanced  them¬ 
selves  from  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  asks 
citizens  at  home  to  call  a 
local  Veteran’s 

Administration  to  write  to 
soldiers. 

He  continued,  “Mail  is  their 
lifeline,  they  look  for  mail  to 
know  somebody  cares  and 
thinks  about  them.  “It  makes 
them  feel  like  what  they  are 
doing  is  not  in  vain  -  they 
need  reassuring.” 

Once  again,  Jason  is  think¬ 
ing  about  the  other  guy 
before  himself. 


ODYSSEY 

CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

it  cultural  depth.” 

Jacobi  added  that  the  sculp¬ 
tures  “provide  inspiration,  edu¬ 
cational  value,  they  enhance 
our  already  beautiful  campus, 
and  I  think  they  elevate  the  way 
we  feel.” 

The  creators  of  the  works  that 
furnish  community  members 
with  inspiration  see  the  campus 
grounds  as  a  work  of  art  itself. 

“They  (the  sculptors)  are 
thrilled  with  the  campus  when 
they  see  it,”  exclaimed  Turner, 
the  person  with  the  final  say  on 
the  placement  of  the  pieces. 
When  they  come  to  scout  the 
beautiful  rolling  campus, 
Turner  basically  tells  them  to 
walk  around  and  pick  out  a 
spot. 

Turner  admits  not  every  pos¬ 
sible  spot  on  campus  is  con¬ 
ceivable  for  the  placement  of  a 
sculpture;  but  he  stated  that 
PNC  tries  to  “give  the  artists  as 
much  freedom  as  we  can.” 

Presently,  many  of  the  new 
pieces  that  will  be  on  display 
this  season  are  still  being  com¬ 
pleted. 


In  August,  a  symposium  of 
nine  sculptors  worked  together 
for  more  than  a  week  in  veteran 
Odyssey  sculptor  Barry 
Tinsley’s  backyard. 

Because  of  harsh  economic 
times  for  most  sculptors,  Jacobi 
stated  that  “it  made  sense  to 
bring  everyone  together  in  one 
place  and  pool  resources.  Rent 
some  generators  to  fire  up  the 
welding  machines  and  all  the 
other  tools  sculptors  use.” 

“They  sculpted  through  the 


hottest  week,  it  got  really  hot, 
rain,  and  even  a  thunderstorm, 
during  which  lightening  fried 
the  normal  electrical  circuitry,” 
emphatically  stated  by  Jacobi. 
“But  they  had  generators,  (and) 
some  of  them  worked  until  mid¬ 
night.” 

While  some  pieces  may  be 
still  developing,  there  is  already 
a  piece  on  campus. 

Sherry  Giryotas’  creation,  “In 
the  name  of...,”  is  in  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  the  PNC  library 


on  display,  for  the  eyes,  hearts 
and  the  noses  of  library  patrons. 

“In  the  name  of...”  is  com¬ 
prised  of  beeswax  squares,  with 
gun  holes  carved  out  of  the 
square’s  center.  There  is  also  a 
triangle-shaped  cauldron  filled 
with  a  shallow  pool  of  water, 
with  the  word  “God”  written  in 
three  languages  (Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Arabic)  on  the  sides. 

The  creation  dusts  a  “light 
perfume”  smell  over  the  section 
in  the  library,  and  it  also  brings 
an  aesthetic  change  to  the  area. 

“I  usually  come  back  here  to 
study.  It  caught  me  off  guard,” 
said  elementary  education 
major  Sean  Monroe.  “(It  is) 
very  cool,  most  noticeably  the 
smell.” 

Another  piece,  “O-positive,” 
will  be  housed  in  the 
Development  Office  in  the 
Technology  building,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  the  pieces  will 
be  outside  on  the  campus’  ter¬ 
rain. 


New  PNC  library  hours  are: 
Mon.-Thur.  7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  p..m. 
Friday  7:30  a.m. -5  p.m 


Sherry  Giryotas’  memorial,  “In  the  name  of...,”  can  now  be 
seen  in  the  PNC  library.  (Spectator  photo/Ted  Noonan) 
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Students  can  obtain  credits  without  taking  class 


By  JIMMY  TROSPER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

There  are  several  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  at  PNC  to  obtain 
credits  without  having  to  attend 
classes. 

Most  of  them  involve  taking 
and  passing  an  exam,  plus  pay¬ 
ing  a  fee — which  is  significant¬ 
ly  less  than  the  cost  of  a  class. 
Others  require  passing  an 
exam,  but  are  free  of  charge. 

The  College  Level 
Equivalency  Program  (CLEP) 
examinations  are  among  the 


better  known  credit  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  PNC.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  note  that  students 
will  not  pass  these  exams  with¬ 
out  first  having  a  mastery  of  the 
material  at  the  college  level. 

“The  exams  are  very  rigor¬ 
ous,”  said  Director  of  Student 
Counseling  Services  Diana 
Marovich. 

Marovich  recommends  that 
students  interested  in  taking 
CLEP  examinations  obtain  the 
study  guide.  This  study  guide 
(The  College  Board  CLEP 
Official  Study  Guide  ISBN:  0- 


87447-661-5)  breaks  down  into 
percentages  what  is  on  each 
exam  and  offers  sample  ques¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  ones  on  the 
exams. 

Taking  a  CLEP  exam  costs 
$50,  and  additional  fees  may 
apply  if  the  student  wants  his 
or  her  results  sent  to  several 
universities.  Some  universities 
may  require  higher  scores  than 
others  when  awarding  credit 
for  CLEP  exams,  while  some 
of  the  exams  will  not  be 
accepted  at  other  universities. 

The  Student  Occupational 


Competency  Achievement  Test 
(SOCAT)  exam  can  be  taken 
for  CPT  107  (Computer 
Literacy)  credit  here  at  PNC. 
Students  can  sign  up  to  take 
the  SOCAT  exam  and  pay  the 
$35  fee  at  the  Continuing 
Education  Office  in  LSF  104. 

Students  can  also  take  place¬ 
ment  tests  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  at  the  Foreign 
Language  Lab.  Credit  is  given 
for  whatever  level  is  passed, 
and  students  are  then  placed 
into  the  corresponding  level. 

PNC  veterans  can  also 


receive  credit  without  taking 
classes.  Veterans  with  three 
or  more  years  of  military 
experience  can  get  eight 
undistributed  credit  hours 
towards  a  bachelor’s  degree 
or  four  undistributed  credit 
hours  towards  an  associate’s 
degree. 

Veterans  who  have  not 
received  this  credit  should 
take  a  copy  of  their  DD-214 
discharge  papers  to  Alice 
Yacullo,  PNC’s  veteran’s 
representative,  in  the 
Registrar’s  office,  SWRZ  40. 


Drivers  beware  of  white-tail  deer 


PNC  adds  to  resume 


By  BOB  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

As  fall  approaches,  so  does  the 
peak  season  to  see  some  of 
Indiana’s  largest  wild  animals  — 
sometimes  from  behind  a  wind¬ 
shield. 

The  unique  setting  of  PNC, 
outside  of  urban  areas  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  country  houses  and 
farms,  is  also  home  for  the  area’s 
white-tail  deer. 

Mornings  and  evenings  are 
peak  times  for  deer  to  be  active; 
the  darker  it  is,  the  more  active 
they  tend  to  be.  Accidents  with 
deer  also  occur  most  often  in  the 
later  months  of  the  year. 

Coincidently,  those  are  also  the 
peak  times  for  people  going  to 
and  from  work  and  school.  Many 
PNC  students  and  faculty  leave 
their  homes  before  daylight  and 
return  after  dark. 


“There  are  750,000  collisions 
reported  annually  for  the  nation 
at  a  cost  of  $  1 .2  billion  in  dam¬ 
age,”  said  Cherril  Threte,  a  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  specialist  for  State 
Farm  Insurance.  “The  costs  of 
repairs  average  between  $2,000 
and  $8,000  depending  on  the 
vehicle.” 

According  to  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DNR)  Division  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife’s  1999  Deer- 
Vehicle  Accident  Analysis,  251 
people  in  LaPorte  County  and 
302  people  in  Porter  County  had 
collisions  with  deer  that  year. 
The  DNR  also  reported  that 
1 1,326  accidents  occurred  across 
the  state  in  2000. 

Drivers  beware,  white-tail  deer 
can  weigh  up  to  250  pounds  and 
can  easily  stand  above  the  hood 
height  of  a  standard  car. 

To  avoid  an  accident  with  a 


deer,  drive  slower  to  allow  time 
to  stop;  pay  attention  to  deer 
crossing  signs;  watch  the  road¬ 
side  for  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  which 
easily  reflect  light;  and  use  the 
high  beams  when  possible  while 
looking  ahead. 

When  a  deer  appears,  a  driver 
should  begin  to  stop,  but  avoid 
swerving.  Swerving  can  cause 
the  driver  to  lose  control  of  a 
vehicle  and  can  result  in  a  much 
more  serious  accident  and  injury. 

Deer  are  herd  animals,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  common  to  see  more 
than  one  at  a  time,  so  watch  for 
others  nearby. 

According  to  Sgt.  Tom  Torsell 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  division, 
if  an  incident  does  occur,  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  left  alone;  the  dri¬ 
ver  should  pull  off  the  roadway 
and  immediately  call  the  police 
and  insurance  agency. 
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By  DANIEL  GREEN 
Spectator  Correspondent 

This  year  PNC  has  broken  out 
of  the  perceived  mold  of  being  a 
“stepping  stone”  institution  and 
has  become  a  university  that 
offers  a  diverse  number  of 
degrees  that  vary  in  the  academ¬ 
ic  spectrum. 

Currently,  a  PNC  student  has 
the  opportunity  of  choosing 
between  23  different  degree  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  of  the  206 
(non-independent)  majors  that 
can  be  chosen  at  PNC  only  28 
can  be  completed  here. 

As  of  this  year,  there  are  five 
new  bachelor  degrees  available 
that  cover  the  academic  areas  of 
business,  communications, 
industrial  technology,  psycholo¬ 
gy  and  sociology. 

Students  who  are  currently 
enrolled  in  other  programs,  such 
as  architectural  technology 
(ART)  and  building  construction 
management  (BCM),  under  asso¬ 
ciate  degrees  can  now  obtain 
bachelor  degrees  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  bache¬ 
lor  degrees  available. 

These  new  degrees  usher  in  a 
variety  of  new  classes  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  delve  into. 

Certain  courses,  such  as 
Communication  435, 

“Communication  and  Emerging 
Technologies,”  have  been  creat¬ 
ed  to  help  students  better  under¬ 
stand  the  technological  world 


around  them,  according  to 
Smithson. 

Another  bachelor  degree  that 
can  be  obtained  at  PNC  is  a 
degree  in  computer  information 
systems  technology.  The  courses 
offered  through  this  degree  pro¬ 
gram  allow  students  to  work  with 
current  computer  programming, 
technology  and  networking  tech¬ 
nology. 

These  new  degree  programs 
have  been  the  largest  increase  in 
courses  at  PNC.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  new  courses  have 
not  surfaced  until  this  year.  “The 
hang  up  is  getting  a  large  enough 
number  of  students  to  attend 
those  courses,”  explained  Dr. 
Edward  Bednar  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs. 

Another  reason  is  lack  of  facul¬ 
ty,  “We  have  a  limited  faculty 
here  at  PNC  and  that  is  why  we 
have  course  rotations  to  ensure 
that  we  have  teachers  to  teach 
these  classes,”  said  Smithson. 

The  expanded  course  and 
bachelor  degree  possibilities, 
gives  local  high  school  graduates 
a  great  option  when  choosing 
where  to  attend  college. 

“Many  of  the  students  that  I 
have  counseled  not  only  know 
what  major  they  want  to  take,  but 
their  major  is  also  one  that  can  be 
completed  here,”  said  Barbara 
Austin,  academic  advisor  at  PNC. 

More  information  on  bachelor 
degrees  at  PNC  is  available  at 
www.pnc.edu/ac/bachelor.html. 


Fall  RAD  Classes 


The  Campus  Police 
Department’s  trained  team  of 
certified  Rape  Aggression 
Defense  (RAD)  instructors  will 
present  a  Fall  2003  RAD  class. 
October  13th  from  4:00  p.m.  to 
8:00  p.m.  will  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  seventh,  12-hour 
RAD  class. 

The  course  presents  avoidance 
techniques  and  risk  reduction, 
teaches  defensive  tactic  moves, 
and  culminates  in  simulated 
role-playing  to  practice  what 
you’ve  learned.  These 
Monday/ Wednesday/Friday 
classes  will  continue  on 


October  15  th  and  17th  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  required  that 
you  attend  all  three  classes. 

This  is  the  only  RAD  class  that 
will  be  offered  during  the  Fall 
2003  semester.  This  FREE 
class  is  offered  to  females  only. 
Class  size  is  limited  and  enroll¬ 
ment  will  be  filled  on  a  “first 
come,  first  served”  basis.  So 
please  fit  RAD  into  your 
class/work/activity  schedule, 
then  come  to  Campus  Police 
(located  next  to  the  pond)  to  reg¬ 
ister.  If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions,  call  us  at  219-785-5220. 
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Students  encouraged  to  re-start  and  start  clubs  and  organizations 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Although  it  is  current¬ 
ly  inactive,  PNC’s  Philosophy 
Club  has  been  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  students. 

The  club’s  purpose  was  “to 
foster  a  discussion  among  stu¬ 
dents  that  have  meaning  in 
their  lives  on  philosophical, 
religious,  social,  personal  and 
political  issues,”  said  club 
advisor  Deepa  Majumdar, 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

“There  has  been  a  definite 
interest  (in  the  club),  but  the 
logistics  haven't  worked  out  as 
of  yet,”  she  said. 

Unfortunately,  the 
Philosophy  Club  is  not  the 
only  inactive  club  on  the  PNC 
campus.  The  Internet  Club, 
Minerva  and  the  Newton  Club 
are  also  currently  inactive. 

All  those  clubs  need  are  a 


students  willing  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  re-start  the  groups. 

If  the  Philosophy  Club  is 
reactivated,  Majumdar  wants 
the  group  to  be  entirely  run  by 
students.  “We  are  looking  for 
someone  to  be  in  charge  and  to 
organize  events,  be  actively 
present  to  preside  over  forums, 
and  to  advertise.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  and  someone 
who  is  well-organized.  It 
would  be  great  if  this  person 
were  idealistic.” 

Interested  students  would  be 
expected  to  set  up  a  room  and  a 
meeting  time  for  the  club,  and 
to  come  up  with  a  list  of  topics 
to  discuss  at  meetings  that  are 
relevant  to  philosophy. 

Majumdar  added,  “I  would 
feel  enriched  by  the  growth  of 
the  club,  not  in  terms  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  in  ideas.”  Interested 
students  should  email 
Majumdar  at 


dmaj  umdar@pnc .  edu . 

PNC  students  can  also  start 
brand-new  clubs  or  organiza¬ 
tions  on  campus  according  to 
student  activities  director  Gary 
Demski. 

“The  key  thing  is  to  get 
together  a  group  of  students 
who  are  interested,”  Demski 
stated.  “There  are  four  steps 
to  starting  a  new  club: 
Students  need  an  advisor,  a 
constitution,  and  they  need  to 
fill  out  electronic  forms  (found 
on  the  PNC  web  site)  that  list 
the  members  of  the  club.  They 
are  also  given  a  $50  start-up 
fee  by  the  Student 
Government." 

After  the  initial  $50  budget, 
clubs  are  expected  to  hold  their 
own  fundraisers  to  raise  money 
for  their  particular  club. 

Demski  also  pointed  out  that 
clubs  and  organizations  are 
just  slightly  different.  “A  club, 
for  example,  has  to  have  a  con¬ 


stitution,  but  an  organization 
does  not.  The  key  difference 
between  a  club  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  constitution,”  he 
explained. 

Kari  Jernas,  the  president  of 
the  Social  Work  Club,  is  a  PNC 
student  who  just  recently  went 
through  the  process  of  starting 
a  brand-new  club. 

First,  she  chose  Victoria 
Barclay,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Work,  as  the  club’s 
advisor.  “We  actually  started  it 
(the  process)  last  year.  We 
started  by  getting  twenty  sig¬ 
natures  to  sign  a  petition.  The 
petition  must  have  signatures 
of  at  least  twenty  interested 
students.  The  people  in  my 
Social  Work  classes  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea,  so  they  signed 
the  petition,”  she  explained. 

Jernas  said  that  the  next  step 
was  to  write  a  constitution, 
which  contains  all  of  the  rules 
and  purposes  of  the  club. 


The  constitution  was  then 
presented  and  approved  by  stu¬ 
dent  government.  After  secur¬ 
ing  a  location  and  a  meeting 
time  for  the  club,  Jernas  con¬ 
tacted  the  people  who  were 
interested  by  e-mail.  The  first 
official  club  meeting  was 
recently  held  on  Friday,  Sept. 
19. 

Demski  felt  that  stu¬ 
dent  involvement  in  school 
activities  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  college  life. 
“It’s  gratifying  to  see  students 
react  with  a  smile  on  their  face 
when  they  see  that  there  is  a 
student  activities  director,”  he 
said. 

Students  are  also  encouraged 
to  activate  the  Philosophy 
Club,  Internet  Club,  Minerva 
and  the  Newton  Club. 

Interested  students  should 
contact  Demski  at  ext  5479,  or 
e-mail  him  at 

gdemski@pnc.edu. 


PNC  Players  to  present  “Blithe  Spirit”  this  fall 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

Coming  to  PNC  this 
November  is  the  hilarious 
Noel  Coward  play  “Blithe 
Spirit.” 

The  PNC  Players  will  be 
bringing  the  much  loved  play 
to  life  that  centers  on  the  lives 
of  a  married  couple  -  Charles 
and  Ruth  Condomine.  Both  of 
whom  are  widowed  after  loos¬ 
ing  their  spouses. 

As  a  successful  novelist, 
Charles  is  doing  some  research 
for  his  upcoming  mystery 
novel.  In  order  to  give  context 
to  his  main  character,  who  is  a 
psychic,  Charles  invites  an 
actual  psychic,  Madame 


Arcati,  along  with  another 
couple,  to  his  house  for  the 
evening. 

Although  the  evening  starts 
out  with  simple  intentions,  the 
plan  goes  sour  when  Madame 
Arcati  inadvertently  awakens 
the  spirit  of  Charles’  first  wife, 
Elvira,  who  the  audience  finds 
out  was  exceptionally  selfish 
and  spoiled.  What  transpires  is 
a  hilarious  comedy  with  many 
surprising  twists. 

“Blithe  Spirit”  producer  and 
PNC  professor,  Daniel 
Padberg,  believes  that  the  play 
is  “a  more  linguistic  comic 
play”  that  is  not  only  sophisti¬ 
cated  but  also  is  a  great  piece 
of  literature. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  also 


very  humorous  especially 
when  Charles’  “past  wife 
wreaks  havoc.” 

Another  wonderful  aspect  of 
the  play  is  that  it  is  universal 
and  not  locked  into  a  time 
frame  like  a  lot  of  other  plays. 

This  flexibility  has  allowed 
Padberg  room  to  change  minor 
details  as  he  sees  fit,  however 
he  is  quick  to  add  that  “the 
play  will  stick  very  close  to  the 
original.” 

The  PNC  Players  originated 
in  1994  and  have  successfully 
put  on  a  production  every  year 
on  campus. 

Padberg  likes  to  mix-up  the 
plays  between  the  genres  - 
heavy  drama,  musical,  comedy 
each  year  in  order  to  keep  it 


fresh  for  the  students  and  those 
working  on  the  production. 

The  productions  are  a  lot  of 
fun  for  all  involved,  and  as 
Padberg  noted,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  around  entertaining 
students,  faculty  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  venue  on  campus  that  can 
hold  them. 

PNC  student  Amanda  Elser, 
who  is  currently  in  her  second 
year  with  the  PNC  players, 
was  one  of  the  lead  characters 
in  last  years  production  of 
“The  Boyfriend.” 

Elser  echoed  Padberg’s 
enthusiasm  for  “Blithe  Spirit,” 
“I  think  it’s  a  very  funny,  light 
hearted  play.” 

“I’m  looking  forward  to 


everything,”  Elser  candidly 
stated.  “The  PNC  Players  are 
the  best  bunch  of 
people. ..(and)  it’s  just  such  a 
good  play.” 

Elser  encouraged  the  entire 
PNC  campus  community  to 
attend  the  upcoming  produc¬ 
tion  by  stating,  “It’s  (attending 
the  production)  a  good  way  to 
get  away  from  everyday  stress¬ 
es.” 

Production  dates  for  “Blithe 
Spirit”  are  set  for  the  week¬ 
ends  of  Nov.  7-9  and  14-16. 
The  Friday  and  Saturday 
shows  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m. 
and  the  Sunday  matinee  will 
be  at  2:30  p.m.  in  LSF  114. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  attend. 


Tutoring  jobs 
available 
through  sSs 


This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  learn  and  share  knowledge 
through  our  tutoring  program.  We  are  in  need  of  tutors  from 
the  Social  Science,  Business  and  Technology  departments. 

Starting  pay  is  $6.25  per  hour 

If  you  are  interested  in  tutoring,  contact  academic  coordina¬ 
tor  Carol  Kurmis  in  LSF  028  (ext.  5469)  to  apply. 


The  Spectator 
wants  you! 

If  you  are  interested  in  writing 
or  copy  editing  for  The 
Spectator ,  please  drop  us  a 
line  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or 
call  us  at  PNC  ext.  5442  or 
ext.  5213. 

-POSITIONS  AVAILABLE- 

Also,  check  around  campus 
for  the  new  Spectator  news¬ 
paper  bins! 
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Campus  News 

Purdue  Pride  Week  had  ups  and  downs 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Purdue  Pride  Week  featured 
special  activities  that  entertained 
students,  and  even  included  an 
appearance  by  “The  King.” 

PNC  activities  director,  Gary 
Demski,  was  thrilled  that  the 
week  was  so  auspicious. 
“Overall,  I  was  pleased  with  the 
participation.  I  think  it  was  an 
eye  opener  to  some  students. 
Plus,  I  think  on  Wednesday,  it 
was  good  to  see  administrators 
interacting  with  students  and 


staff  as  well,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Club  Callout  and 
barbecues  during  the  lunch  hour, 
some  highlights  of  the  week 
were  the  Indy  Cart  Racing,  the 
Office  Decorating  Contest  and 
the  Elvis  Presley  Impersonator. 

Indy  Cart  Racing  featured  a 
simulator  that  provided  motion. 
Small  flat-screen  computers 
were  attached  to  each  of  the 
three  carts  to  provide  a  virtual 
racing  experience. 

PNC  students  enjoyed  taking  a 
breather  in  between  classes  and 
raced  each  other  in  the  carts. 


Student  Colleen  Kidwell  said, 
“I  thought  it  was  pretty  neat.  I 
think  a  lot  of  students  had  a  lot 
of  fun  with  it.” 

The  Office  Decorating  Contest 
gave  students  and  faculty  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  creative 
abilities.  The  Dean  of  Students 
Office  won  first  place  with  a 
Hawaiian  theme,  while  the 
Accounting  Office  placed  sec¬ 
ond. 

“The  King”  was  another  amus¬ 
ing  act,  with  an  ice  cream  social 
took  place  during  “his”  set,  as  he 
belted  out  well-known  Elvis 


tunes  to  a  small  audience. 

PNC  student  Debbie 
Zimmerman  said  with  a  smile, 
“He  (the  impersonator)  was 
almost  as  good  as  the  original, 
although  he  did  not  have  as 
much  swivel  to  the  hips.” 

One  down  point  of  the  Week 
was  Club  Callout. 

“(It’s)  sad  to  say,  the  Club 
Callout  was  not  what  we  (stu¬ 
dent  government)  would  have 
liked  it  to  be,”  stated  PNC 
Student  Government  President 
Marsha  Buckingham. 

“We  are  here  to  work  together. 


If  you  are  president  or  vice 
president  (of  a  club)  you  should 
want  to  promote  your  club. 
Don’t  let  it  be  the  responsibility 
of  one  organization,” 
Buckingham  added. 

Despite  the  low  turnout  at 
club  callouts,  Purdue  Pride 
Week  was  still  a  positive  expe¬ 
rience. 

Gail  Barker,  Director  of 
Student  Support  Services  said, 
“I  think  it  (Purdue  Pride  Week) 
helps  bind  the  faculty  and  staff 
to  the  students  and  the  students 
to  the  faculty  and  staff.” 


Student  Government  ready  to  serve  PNC  community 


By  LYNELL  COOPER 
Spectator  Writer 

“Serve  to  learn,  leam  to  serve” 
is  Marsha  Buckingham’s  motivat¬ 
ing  motto  as  our  re-elected  student 
body  president. 

“Leadership,”  she  explained,  “in 
my  opinion,  being  a  strong  leader 
is  also  being  able  to  follow.” 

Buckingham  is  not  the  typical 
college  student.  She  works  full 
time  at  Westville  Correctional 
Facility,  runs  a  beauty  parlor  out 
of  her  home  in  Michigan  City  and 
is  a  full-time  PNC  student. 

To  Buckingham  being  a  part  of 
student  government  is  a  choice. 
“It’s  a  commitment  to  myself  to  be 
of  service  to  the  students.” 

Buckingham  and  Katy  Callan, 
treasurer,  are  the  only  two  return¬ 
ing  members  from  last  year’s 
council.  Six  newly  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  members,  plus  Joanne 
Matthews  and  Matt  Gavelek,  who 
joined  over  the  summer,  complete 
PNC’s  Student  Government. 


One  of  student  government’s 
goals  this  year  is  to  restructure 
their  image.  With  the  addition  of 
activities  director  Gary  Demski, 
Buckingham  hopes  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  government  will  be 
approached  to  be  involved  in  more 
serious  problems  on  campus,  and 
thought  of  more  than  just 
“party  planners.” 

Annual  scholarships  are  offered 
through  student  government. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  all 
PNC  students. 

Entrants  must  have  at  least  a  2.5 
graduation  index,  completed  a 
minimum  of  12  credit  hours  at 
PNC,  must  have  at  least  six  credit 
hours  during  the  fall  semester,  and 
submit  a  500  word  personal  essay 
which  is  judged  by  a  volunteer 
committee  of  three  to  four  student 
government  members. 

Applications  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  Dean  of  Students  office  and  the 
deadline  for  the  2004-2005  acade¬ 
mic  year  is  March  28,  2004. 

Last  year,  student  government 


PNC’s  Student  Government  in  action  during  their  Sept.  12  meeting. 

(Spectator  photo/Lynell  Cooper) 


raised  the  funds  for  these  scholar¬ 
ships  by  selling  discount  cards 
from  local  businesses  in  Porter  and 
LaPorte  Counties. 

Another  major  goal  is  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  communication  with  the 
clubs  and  organizations.  To  help 
aid  in  this  process,  Buckingham 
would  like  all  clubs  to  label  their 
mailboxes  in  the  student  club 


workroom  located  in  LSF  56  . 

If  anyone  would  like  to  run  for 
PNC’s  Student  Government,  you 
can  pick  up  the  required  forms  in 
the  Dean  of  Students  office. 

Some  of  the  requirements  for  an 
applicant  are  that  the  individual 
must  have  a  petition  supporting 
them  with  20  signatures,  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  dean  of  students  and 


the  activities  director,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  2.0  grade  point  average. 
The  deadline  is  March  7,  2004. 

Buckingham  will  not  seek  anoth¬ 
er  term  as  as  president.  “After  this 
year,  I  have  decided  that  I  will  not 
pursue  being  president  again,” 
Buckingham  admitted.  “Although 
I  have  enjoyed  the  experience  and 
I  know  that  I  will  be  involved.  I 
would  like  to  give  someone  else 
the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
things  that  I  have  experienced.” 

Fujii  Stockstill,  vice  president, 
wants  students  to  know,  “that  we 
are  their  peers.  We  can  only 
accomplish  things  with  their  input, 
their  assistance,  and  their  help.” 

Stockstill  encourages  students  to 
stop  by  their  offices  in  LSF  60, 
Monday  through  Thursday,  start¬ 
ing  at  8  a.m.,  stating  that  “the  cof¬ 
fee  is  on  and  the  door  is  open, 
come  on  down  and  talk  to  us!” 

Student  government  holds  their 
weekly  meetings  on  Fridays  at  12 
p.m.,  and  are  open  to  the  public. 


WANTED 


IDENTIFY  EACH  STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  ENTER  INTO  A  DRAWING  FOR  A 
GREAT  PRIZE! 


Each  student  pictured  is  a  current  mem¬ 
ber  of  PNC’s  Student  Government. 
Identify  each  member  with  their  first  and 
last  name  below  their  photo,  then  drop 
off  the  completed  form  in  the  contest 
entry  box  located  in  the  Student 
Government  office  (LSF  067).  Remember 
to  put  your  name  and  contact  information 
on  the  lines  below  so  the  winners  can  be 
contacted  to  receive  their  gift  certificates 
from  local  businesses! 


Deadline  for  the  contest  will  be  Nov.  1 
and  winners  will  be  announced  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Spectator.  All 
complete  entries  will  be  placed  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  and  winners  will  be  selected  at 
random. 


The  PNC  Student  Government  appreci¬ 
ates  all  student's  suggestions,  concerns 
and/or  ideas  to  make  this  campus  better. 


NAME 


EMAIL/PH.  # 
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The  Great  Smoky  Mountains 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Last  summer,  students  were  able 
to  capture  three  science  credits  by 
traveling  to  the  Tremont  Institute 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
but  programs  such  as  these  are  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

Due  to  the  promotion  of  Joe 
Camp,  currently  a  professor  at  the 
West  Lafayette  campus,  PNC  may 
not  be  offering  the  biology  lab 
courses  for  the  spring  or  summer 
sessions  next  year  according  to 
Richard  A.  Hengst,  acting  chair  of 
Biology  and  Chemistry  at  PNC. 
“The  vet  school  doesn't  have  any 
way  to  do  a  class  like  that,  and  I 
am  in  the  vet  school  now,”  Camp 
said.  “It  is  one  of  the  things  I  will 
miss  most  at  PNC;  I  really  liked 
and  enjoyed  the  Smoky  Mountain 
class.” 

Close  to  Knoxville  lies  the 
Tremont  Institute  where  the  natur¬ 
al  resource  college  consortium 
was  held.  Students  and  faculty 
from  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  Wytheville  Community 
College  in  Virginia  joined  PNC 
and  a  Purdue  Calumet  student  at 
the  consortium  for  five  full  days  of 
living  and  learning. 

Back  at  the  institute,  students 
were  instructed  to  choose  from 
several  activities  presented  in  the 
handout  and  reserve  a  space  by 
listing  your  name  on  the 
sign  up  sheet.  Class 
options  took  into  account 
the  different  interests  and 
focuses  of  the  students. 

For  example,  someone 
could  choose  from  bird 
identification,  ecology 
and  outdoor  recreation, 
small  mammal  trapping 
and  identification,  a  moth 
and  butterfly  class,  and  a 
field  journaling  tech¬ 
niques,  all  offered  on 
Thursday  morning. 

“Get  out  and  get  sweaty, 
get  dirty,”  was  Jeremy 
Lloyd’s  advice,  a  Senior 
Teacher  and  Naturalist  for 
the  program. 

The  tight  schedule  of 
activities,  lectures,  and 
events  encompassed 
morning,  noon  and 


evening  classes  and  lectures. 

Some  of  the  more  socially  ambi¬ 
tious  students  found  the  energy  to 
continue  activities  late  into  the 
night.  Matthew  R.  Moore, 
Behavioral  Science  and 
Communications  major  at  PNC, 
and  founding  member  of  an  after- 
hours  organization  said,  “The 
number  one  rule  in  the  Tremont 
Club  is  we  don’t  talk  about  the 
Tremont  Club.”  This  meant  they 
were  unable  to  elaborate  on  the 
snake  dance  and  cooler  diving, 
both  activities  not  included  in  the 
official  schedule  of  sessions. 

Despite  the  physical  challenges, 
communal  showers,  and  various 
minor  injuries,  most  students 
agree  it  was  a  rewarding  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  ascending  the  steep  incline 
of  many  trails,  one  could  hear 
‘three  science  credits  almost 
done,’  the  faint  mantra  sung  by  the 
liberal  studies. 

Traveling  all  over  the  world  to 
inspect  original  fossils  has  provid¬ 
ed  many  advantages  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  research.  Dr.  Hengst  is  a 
paleobiologist  and  is  working  on  a 
class  to  reflect  his  own  passion, 
dinosaur  respiration. 

If  dinosaurs  are  not  of  interest, 
students  should  contact  other 
Purdue  University  extensions  to 
see  if  there  are  classes  that  fit  the 
necessary  interests  and  needs. 


The  difference  a  title  can  make 


Intramural  Flag  Football 

Are  you  ready  for  some 
football???? 

This  will  be  PNC’s  first  official 
intramural  program  for  this  fall... 
Please  sign  up  with  in  LSF  078 
or  check  the  website  at 

http://www.pnc.edu/sa/pncactivities/ 

Simply  click  onto  the  Forms  and  click 
on  intramural  forms. 

**There  will  be  no  charge  to 
participate  for  this  intramural. 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Spectator  Writer 

The  stimulating  reputation  of 
college  courses  build  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  incoming  freshman,  but 
not  everyone  is  seeing  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  teaching  styles  of 
their  high  school  instructors  and 
some  professors  of  introductory 
courses  at  PNC. 

"I  can  go  back  to  high  school 
for  free.  I  pay  $400  a  class  to  be 


A  bachelor’s  degree  is  academic 
degree  conferred  by  a  college  or 
university  upon  those  who  com¬ 
plete  the  undergraduate  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  can  also  be  called  a  bac¬ 
calaureate. 

A  master’s  degree  is  an  academic 
degree  conferred  by  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  upon  those  who  complete  at 
least  one  year  of  prescribed  study,  in 
a  specified  discipline,  beyond  die 
bachelor’s  degree. 

A  Ph.d.  is  a  Latin  abbreviation  for 
philosophise  doctor,  meaning 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Hits  is  the 
highest  academic  degree  awarded 
by  a  university  in  a  specified  disci¬ 
pline. 

A  full-time  faculty  member  must 
hold  at  least  a  master’s  degree. 
They  participate  in  the  governance 
of  foe  campus,  and  are  more  read¬ 
ily  available  for  students.  They 
receive  benefits. 

A  part-time  faculty  member  may 
either  hold  a  master’s  degree  or  be 
in  the  process  of  seeking  one. 
They  are  |pp  for  a  particular 
course  for  a  particular  semester. 
They  do  no  receive  benefits. 

A  continuing  lecturer  is  considered 
a  fiili  time  position,  providing  ben¬ 
efits.  They  never  achieve  tenure. 
They  can  be  employed  for  any 
period  of  time,  but  are  contracted 
yearly. 

A  visiting  lecturer  temporarily  fills 
a  position  while  a  permanent 
replacement  is  sought.  They  can 
serve  for  a  maximum  of  three 
years. 


here,"  said  John  McMahon,  a 
sophomore  studying  mechanical 
engineering. 

While  high  school  instructors 
are  hired  to  fill  voids  in  lower 
level  courses,  some  doubts  have 
been  voiced  about  their  abilities 
to  teach  introductory  material  at 
a  college  level.  "High  school 
teachers  may  have  the  degrees 
to  teach  the  classes,  but  some¬ 
times  force  of  habit  causes  them 
to  teach  the  classes  poorly,"  said 
Janusz  Duzinkiewicz,  associate 
professor  of  history. 

High  school  teachers  make  up 
only  a  fraction  of  the  146  part- 
time  instructors,  the  rest  com¬ 
posed  of  professionals,  graduate 
students,  and  professors  teach¬ 
ing  at  several  universities. 

"With  part-time  faculty  in 
some  fields,  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  finding  people  actual¬ 
ly  working  in  their  fields,  out¬ 
side  of  academia,"  said  Daniel 
T.  Kachur,  part-time  professor 
of  sociology  at  Ivy  Tech,  and 
counselor  at  Porter  County 
Juvenile  Center. 

PNC  administrators  have  seen 
benefit  in  increased  full-time 
faculty,  having  added  the  con¬ 
tinuing  lecturer  position  to  sev¬ 
eral  departments. 

Unlike  associate  and  assistant 
professors,  continuing  lecturers 
are  excluded  from  the  tenure 
process,  with  a  contract  up  for 
renewal  on  a  yearly  basis.  A 
tenured  professor  does  not  regu¬ 
larly  renew  a  contract,  but  is  a 
permanent  and  governing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty. 

"The  major  advantage  to  the 
continuing  lecturer  position  is  that 
we  can  hire  qualified  individuals 
with  master's  degrees  to  teach 
lower  level  courses  on  an  annual 
contract  with  the  likelihood  that 
the  person  will  be  available  for 
assignment  each  year,"  said  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
Edward  Bednar. 

"You  have  someone  who  is 
fully  committed,"  said 


Duzinkiewicz,  "The  idea  of  a 
continuing  lectureship  is  to  have 
someone  fully  employed,  but  to 
remain  flexible  for  changing 
needs  of  the  institution."  The 
students  and  university  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  the 
continuing  lecturer  position,  but 
the  professors  benefit  as  well. 

"Rather  than  having  to  piece 
together  jobs  at  different  institu¬ 
tions,  a  continuing  lectureship 
provides  a  salary  which  is  high¬ 
er  than  the  individual  classes 
added  up  would  be,"  said 
Duzinkiewicz.  While  the  posi¬ 
tion  only  provides  job  security 
for  one  year,  higher  pay  and 
benefits  definitely  champion 
teaching  part  time.  "I  am  lucky  I 
have  another  job,  some  other 
part-time  instructors  I  know  are 
not  that  lucky.  They  teach  a 
class  here  and  there  between 
different  universities,"  said 
Angie  Crossin,  visiting  instruc¬ 
tor  of  business  law  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet. 

Not  all  part-time  instructors 
have  other  jobs.  Some  are  actu¬ 
ally  students  themselves. 
"Teaching  part  time  was  great 
for  getting  me  through  graduate 
school,"  said  Kachur.  Last  year, 
20  part-time  professors  at  PNC 
were  graduate  students. 

"I  don't  have  a  problem  with  pro¬ 
fessors  without  Ph.D.'s  teaching 
lower  level  courses.  I  think  that 
professors  with  Ph.D.'s  teaching 
these  courses  is  a  waste  of  exper¬ 
tise  and  talent,"  said  Tanna 
Burnett,  a  senior,  "I  just  think  the 
classes  need  to  be  taught  by  pro¬ 
fessors  who  are  qualified." 

To  find  out  which  degrees  and 
titles  professors  have,  simply  go 
online  to  the  faculty  directory 
(http://www.pnc.edu/cd/directo- 
ry.html)  and  click  on  their  name. 
You  will  be  provided  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  courses  they 
teach,  what  degrees  they  have 
received,  from  where,  as  well  as 
what  topics  in  which  they  are 
especially  interested. 


Student  Support  Services  News 


From  Student  Support  Services 

Student  Support  Services  has 
been  a  fixture  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  for  almost  20  years.  We 
recently  received  notification 
from  the  Department  of 
Education  that  the  PNC 
Student  Support  Services  pro¬ 
gram,  a  Federally  Funded 
TRIO  program,  has  been 
awarded  $267,941  for  the 
2003-2004  program  year.  This 
includes  a  base  award  of 
$243,313  and  a  supplemental 
Grant  Aid  award  of  $24,628. 
In  addition,  the  University  pro¬ 
vided  a  required  grant  aid 
match  of  $12,3 14. 

sSs  has  been  very  busy  since 
the  start  of  the  new  academic 
year.  A  sSs  New  Student 


Orientation  was  held  on  Aug. 
21  for  new  program  partici¬ 
pants  and  their  guests.  Twelve 
new  participants  attended 
along  with  several  guests. 

In  addition,  five  of  our  Purdue 
Peer  Mentors  attended  and  the 
President  of  TRIO  club  dis¬ 
cussed  club  activities.  Twenty- 
seven  participants  attended  two 
Ingatherings  held  the  first 
week  of  classes,  with  a  taco  bar 
on  Aug.  27  and  a  pizza  party  on 
Aug.  28.  This  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  our  staff  to  welcome 
back  to  school  our  program 
participants!  In  addition  to  the 
free  food,  participants  received 
goody  bags  filled  with  pens, 
pencils,  tissues,  and  even  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  water.  Most  of  the  items 
were  donated  by  local  busi¬ 


nesses  and  organizations. 
sSs  greatly  appreciates  the  gen¬ 
erosity  and  support  we  receive 
in  order  to  provide  approxi¬ 
mately  100  goody  bags  to  our 
program  participants  each  fall. 

Activities  are  planned  through¬ 
out  the  semester  for  our  partic¬ 
ipants,  including  various  work¬ 
shops  and  trips.  Mary  Beth 
Mitchell  is  planning  a  trip  to 
Notre  Dame  during  fall  break. 
If  you  are  a  program  partici¬ 
pant,  please  contact  Mary  Beth 
at  785-5367  for  additional 
information. 

If  you  need  additional  informa¬ 
tion  about  sSs  and  the  services 
we  provide,  please  contact  Gail 
Barker,  Director,  at  ext.  5549 
or  gbarker@pnc.edu. 
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Brown  optimistic  about  veteran  Panther  team 


By  GARY  DEMSKI 
PNC  Activities  Director 

Any  avid  sports  fan  can  relate 
to  the  “sweet”  sounds  heard  at  a 
sporting  event.  In  golf  the 
“ping”  of  a  solid  tee  shot,  in 
basketball  the  “swish”  of  the 
net  from  a  long  range  jumper, 
and  in  baseball  the  “crack”  of 
the  bat. 

The  “crack”  of  the  bat  is 
echoing  through  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  this  fall  as  head  coach  Ryan 
Brown  enters  his  third  season 
as  skipper  of  the  Panthers. 

With  eleven  total  wins  total  in 
his  first  two  seasons,  Brown 
knows  he  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  as  his  squad  will  take 
on  a  thirteen  game  fall  sched¬ 
ule. 

“Fall  is  a  time  when  everyone 
learns  who  is  who  and  they 
(players)  can  learn  my  coach¬ 
ing  style  and  develop  a  team 
concept,”  Brown  said.  “Not 
only  is  this  valuable  time  for 
me  to  teach  these  players  the 


game  of  baseball,  I  am  able  to 
learn  from  my  players  as  well. 
This  is  the  time  when  players 
can  start  to  bond  with  one 
another  and  they  are  able  to 
hang  out  and  walk  to  class 
together.” 


This  year  Brown  has  a  total 
of  fifteen  transfer  student-ath¬ 
letes  that  will  be  new  to  the 
Panther  program  and  seven 
returning  players  from  last 
year’s  squad. 

Brown’s  hard  work  hitting 


the  recruiting  trail  has  defi¬ 
nitely  paid  dividends.  The 
new  recruits  will  bring  a  ton  of 
experience  to  the  table. 

“I  can  not  stress  enough  the 
“EXPERIENCE”  these  trans¬ 
fer  players  are  bringing  to  our 
program,”  emphatically  stated 
by  Brown.  “I  have  four  true 
freshmen  and  everyone  else 
has  college  experience  at  a 
junior  college  or  four-year 
school.” 

The  Panthers  presentaly 
have  the  luxury  of  depth  at 
multiple  positions. 

The  infield  will  consist  of 
Gary  Ray,  Jarred  Tallman, 
Dustin  Waters,  Landon 
DaPrile,  and  Aaron  Aigner. 

The  outfield  is  filled  with 
speed  burners  Hank  Curry, 
Justin  Bremer,  and  Ryan 
Hawkins. 

As  for  the  pitching  staff, 
Brown  is  fortunate  to  have 
pitchers  with  previous  game 
experience. 

Brother  combination  Billy 


and  Bobby  Pitts  (both  Ancilla 
College  transfers)  will  be  on 
the  hill  for  the  Panthers,  as 
will  John  Vucko,  a  soft-throw¬ 
ing  lefthander  whose  style  is 
similar  to  the  Seattle  Mariners 
Jaime  Moyer. 

Brown  is  happy  with  the  start 
of  the  fall  season  and  is  excit¬ 
ed  about  the  hunger  and  drive 
his  team  is  showing  in  wanting 
to  succeed  and  get  better  each 
day  of  practice. 

“The  is  the  first  time  in  my 
coaching  career  that  I  have  a 
team  that  wants  to  work. 
Everyone  pulls  together  and 
cheers  for  one  another,”  stated 
Brown. 

“They  constantly  want  to  get 
better.  It  feels  good  after  prac¬ 
tice  to  stand  in  front  of  a  team 
that  wants  to  succeed.  This 
group  of  guys  are  setting  the 
bar  high  and  this  is  contagious 
for  the  younger  players  and  I 
want  this  to  be  a  trickle  down 
from  seniors  to  incoming 
freshmen.” 


Second  baseman  Jerad  Tallman  and  shortstop  Aaron  Aigner  get  set 
during  the  Panthers  Sept.  7  game  at  Kankakee  Community  College. 

(Photo  provided/Gary  Demski) 


Fore!  Disc  golf  tosses  fun  around  on  campus 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

What  do  Club  Dead,  The 
Plastic  Fellowship  and 
Bloomington  Disc  have  in 
common?  They  are  all  names 

of  Indiana  disc  golf  clubs. 

Disc  golf,  started  in  the 
1970’s,  is  a  relative  of  the  more 
traditional  “club”  golf.  The 
game  can  be  played  by  people 
of  all  ages,  which  allows  for  a 
lifetime  of  enjoyment  for  the 
enthusiast.  While  the  games 
are  similar  in  many  aspects, 
disc  golf  has  a  charm  and 
appeal  of  its  own. 

Many  disc  golf  courses  are 
located  in  city  parks.  To  play 
the  game  is  usually  free,  how¬ 
ever,  players  may  be  required 
to  pay  a  park  entrance  fee.  The 
trend  for  colleges  putting  in 
courses  is  growing. 

Gary  Demski,  student  activi¬ 
ties  director  at  PNC  was 
impressed  with  the  recent 


demonstration  of  the  game  dur¬ 
ing  Purdue  Pride  Week. 

Demski  seemed  interested  in 
utilizing  some  of  the  vast, 
unused  acreage  on  campus  for 
a  course,  stating,  “I  would  love 
to  see  it  happen,  space  is  not  a 
problem.  We  have  so  much 
land,  to  use  it  for  students 
would  be  awesome.” 

Students  participating  in  the 
demonstration  agreed.  “All  my 
friends  play,  I  would  play  if 
they  put  a  course  at  PNC,”  said 
Matt  Dravel,  a  freshman  at 
PNC  who  lives  in  Valparaiso. 

Tim  Landrum,  a  fourth  year 
biology  student  at  PNC,  plays 
at  the  Rogers/Lakewood 
course  in  Valparaiso  and 
played  recently  in 

Minneapolis.  He  has  thrown 
discs  on  the  wilderness  trails 
on  the  east  side  of  PNC  proper¬ 
ty  and  agrees  a  disc  golf  course 
would  be  ideal  out  there. 

“I  always  keep  my  discs  in 
my  car.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  put 
a  course  out 
here,” 
agreed  Russ 
Messmann, 
an  account¬ 
ing  major  at 
PNC,  who 
has  been 
playing  disc 
golf  for  six 
years. 

Art 

Heilmann, 
certified 
official  for 
t  h  e 
Professional 
Disc  Golf 
Association, 
started  play¬ 
ing  Frisbee 
in  Dunes 
State  Park  in 


PNC  students  enjoy  disc  golf  during  Purdue 

Pride  Week.  (Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 


the  summer  of  1974. 

He  attended  a  couple  Frisbee 
exhibitions  in  the  late  70’s 
where  disc  golf  was  just  one  of 
the  events.  Soon  enough  he 
was  hooked  and  went  on  to 
compete  in  tournaments  all 
over  the  country. 

According  to  Heilmann,  in 
1995  there  were  700  disc  golf 
courses  in  the  world. 
Currently,  there  are  over  1,400 
with  100  -  200  courses 

installed  per  year.  He  further 
stated  that  manufactures  are 
having  difficulty  keeping  up 
with  the  demand  for  baskets 
and  discs. 

The  object  of  both  “club” 
and  disc  golf  is  to  complete 
each  hole  in  the  fewest  number 
of  strokes  possible.  As  in 
“club”  golf,  there  are  rules  of 
the  game.  Each  hole  is  desig¬ 
nated  with  the  average  number 
of  throws  from  the  tee-off 
point  to  the  basket;  score  is 
kept  and  the  player  with  the 
fewest  number  of  throws  is  the 
winner. 

There  are  etiquette  rules  as 
well,  such  as  keeping  quiet 
while  your  opponent  is  throw¬ 
ing.  However,  there  is  no  dress 
code  on  any  of  the  32  disc  golf 
courses  in  Indiana  as  there  may 
be  at  Sand  Creek  or  Long 
Beach  Country  Clubs. 

Equipment  used  to  play  the 
game  is  minimal  and  afford¬ 
able.  Discs  are  similar  in  look 
to  a  Frisbee;  however,  they  are 
weighted  and  designed  for  a 
purpose.  There  are  multi-pur¬ 
pose,  long-range,  mid-range, 
and  putter  discs.  According  to 
Fetla’s  Trading  Company  in 
Valparaiso,  disc  golf  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  good  demand.  The 
price  range  for  a  disc  is 
between  $5  and  $10;  bags  start 


at  about  $15. 

Beginners  and  curiosity  seek¬ 
ers  are  always  welcome  on  the 
courses.  It  takes  about  1  14 
hours  to  play  18  holes,  but 
players  decide  how  many  holes 
to  play.  Disc  golf  especially 
appeals  to  the  players  on  a  bud¬ 
get,  as  the  cost  is  minimal, 
especially  compared  to  “club” 
golf. 


Where  to  play... 

Jason  Samuel,  Indiana 
State  Coordinator  of  the 
PDGA  recommends 

the  following  disc  golf 
courses: 

*  George  Wilson  Park  in 
Mishawaka.  The  course 
encompasses  5483  feet  of 
rolling  hills,  nine  through 
woods  and  nine  through 
open  hillside  with  18 
holes.  Cost  is  $2.00  to 
play. 

*  Ross  Hills  Park  in  West 
Lafayette  has  a  19-hole 
course  6537  feet  in  length 
with  grass  tees.  The  front 
10  is  fairly  flat,  but  the 
back  nine  has  holes  cut 
into  grown-up  areas  and 
hillsides.  It  is  free  to  play. 

*  Rogers  Lakewood  in 
Valparaiso  is  a  champion- 
caliber  course,  one  of 
Indian's  most  scenic.  It's 
groomed  fairways  cut 
through  rolling  hills, 
woods,  and  lush  fields. 
Look  for  water  play  on 
three  holes.  Cost  is  $  2.00. 


Lady 
Panthers 
start  fall 
season  4-0 

By  PNC  ATHLETIC  DEPT. 

WARSAW,  Ind  - 
The  Purdue  University 
North  Central  softball  team 
improved  to  4-0  for  the  fall 
season  by  beating  Goshen 
College,  St.  Francis 
(Indiana)  and  host  Grace 
College,  in  a  round  robin 
held  Sept.  6  at  Warsaw. 

Pitchers  Amanda  Alberts 
and  Cristin  Zaragoza,  a 
freshman  from  Portage 
High  School,  combined  for 
the  three  wins. 

In  game  one  versus 
Grace,  Bethany  Vallangeon 
kept  the  game  going  by 
forcing  the  runner  at  first 
from  right  field  to  end  a 
scoring  threat  by  Grace  in 
the  seventh.  After  a  score¬ 
less  eighth,  PNC  won  on  an 
RBI  single  from  Nikki 
Nielub  that  scored  Brandy 
Varga. 

Jackie  Mellen  led  the  hit¬ 
ting  in  game  two  against  St. 
Francis,  going  2  for  4  with 
two  doubles.  The  game 
also  went  nine  innings  with 
Nielub  scoring  the  winning 
run  in  the  tie  breaker  on  a 
double  to  left  by  Carly 
Ristich. 

In  the  final  game,  one  run 
in  the  first  inning  was 
enough  to  beat  Goshen,  as 
Mellen  led  off  with  a  single 
and  scored  on  an  RBI  dou¬ 
ble  by  Varga. 
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SINAI  *  FORUM 

DEFINING  THE  FUTURE 


Library  Book/ 
Bake  Sale 

October  1  &  2 

LSF  Lounge 
9  a.m.-2  p.m. 


Photo  Exhibit 

Continuing  through  December  19 

"The  Mahouts  and  their  Elephants" 
Photo  works  of  Rebecca  Janes 
TECH  Building,  north  study  lounge 


September  13  th  gQtA 

Ronan  Tynan;  In  Concert 

The  melodious  voice  of  this  world-famous  Irish  tenor  will  be  singing  from  a  classical  and  contemporary  repertory  in  celebration 
of  our  50th  Anniversary.  Be  a  part  of  the  festivities  after  the  concert  at  a  dessert  reception  provided  by  Traffics  Bakery  as  we 
honor  our  50  year  subscribers  and  join  to  celebrate  this  truly  remarkable  milestone. 

October  19th 

Chris  Matthews;  Back  by  Popular  Demand  Sponsored  by  Horizon  Bank 

Voted  one  of  the  five  favorite  Forum  speakers  by  our  audience,  the  host  of  Hardball  with  Chris  Matthews  on  MSNBC  is  an 
energetic,  provocative,  highly  intelligent  and  truly  entertaining  speaker.  He  wowed  our  audience  in  the  past  and  will  surely 
provide  thought-provoking  insights  into  our  future. 

November  9th 

Robin  Roberts  (3  p.  m.  program)-  The  War,  the  News,  ESPN. .  .My  Life  Sponsored  by  N1PSCO 

As  anchor  of  the  hourly  newscasts  for  Good  Morning  America,  Ms.  Roberts  was  stationed  in  Kuwait  during  the  war.  While  not 
quite  as  dangerous  but  perhaps  equally  challenging,  in  the  world  of  sports  broadcasting,  she  has  proved  that  knowledge, 
experience  and  talent  are  no  longer  male  domains  through  her  groundbreaking  position  with  ESPN.  Inspiring  and  insightful, 
Ms.  Roberts’  programs  delight  audiences  across  the  country. 

December  7th 

Dr.  Brian  Greene;  Understanding  “The  Elegant  Universe”  Sponsored  by  the  Dr.  Milton  L.  Bankoff  Foundation 

This  New  York  Times  best-selling  author  and  host  of  a  three-part  PBS  Nova  series  airing  November  2003,  Dr.  Brian  Greene  is 
widely  recognized  for  a  number  of  groundbreaking  discoveries  in  the  field  of  astrophysics.  Dr.  Greene  enchants  audiences  with 
truly  awesome,  totally  understandable  presentations  illuminating  the  wonder,  the  splendor,  and  the  mystery  of  what  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  final  frontier.  Armed  with  audio-visual  support,  his  audiences  are  launched  into  “The  Elegant 

Universe.” 

March  7th 

William  Dwyer;  Medical  Breakthroughs  for  the  2 1  st  Century  Sponsored  by  Duneland  Health  Conned 

Mr.  Dwyer,  Abbott  Health  Systems’  Divisional  Vice  President,  will  present  a  concise  overview  of  new  developments  across  the 
disciplines  of  biotechnology,  chemistry,  physics  and  information  sciences.  Mr.  Dwyer,  a  spell-binding  speaker,  reflects  on 
future  technological  trends  providing  the  audience  with  a  down-to-earth  understanding  of  these  important  areas  of  discovery 

and  research. 


April  18th 

Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo;  Speak  Truth  to  Power  ,  . 

Devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  equal  justice  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  basic  rights,  Ms  Kennedy-Cuomo  established 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  International  Center  for  Human  Rights.  Carrying  on  the  legacy  of  her  family,  Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  brings 
out  the  conscience  and  humanity  of  her  audiences  in  a  oratory  style  guaranteed  to  inspire  all. 

Note-  Due  to  high  ticket  demand,  the  Forum’s  September,  October  and  December  programs  will  be  held  at  Michigan  City  High  School  on 
Pahs  Road.  All  our  programs  start  promptly  at  7:30  p.m.  November.  March  and  April  programs  will  be  held  at  Sina.  Temple,  2800  South 

Franklin  Street. 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

October  9 

Odyssey  Sculpture  Exhibit  Opening 

Meet  the  sculptors  &  "Walkabout;" 
see  the  13  new  sculptures! 

Public  Viewing  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  Samara  Exhibit 

With  appearance  by  Samara  home 
owner.  Dr.  John  E.  Christian  and  Wallace 
Rogers,  author  of  "Samara:  Winged 
Seeds  of  Indiana,"  book  signing 
Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

Light  Time/Flight  Time 

Architectural  glass  exhibit  by  artist 
Jessica  Swift 

TECH  Building,  1st  floor,  south  entrance 
and  north  study  lounge 

Event  time:  2-5  p.m. 

Special  showing  for  PNC  students, 
faculty  and  staff  from  2-5  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 
Refreshments 

Join  us  anytime  you  can! 


For  additional  events,  check  www.pnc.edu 


Presentation 

October  3 

"Soul:  The  Rhythms  of 

African-American 

History" 

1 1  a.m.-4  p.m., 

LSF  Building 
Free  and  open  to 
the  public 


College  Fair 

October  13 

6:30-8:30  p.m. 
PNC  Cafeteria 
LSF  170 

Free  and  open  to 
the  public 


Pumpkin 

Carving 

Contest 

October  30 

Open  to  PNC  Clubs 
Begins  at  1 1  a.m., 
judging  at  12:30  p.m.; 
contact  Gary  Demski, 
ext.  5479 


PNC  Baseball  &  Softball 

October  4 

PNC  Baseball  Round  Robin  Tournament 
TBA,  PNC  Baseball  Field 

PNC  Softball  -  Huntington  College  Round  Robin 
Noon,  at  Huntington  College 

October  18 

PNC  Baseball  vs.  Grace  College  (DH) 

Noon,  at  Grace  College 


Come  support  your 
Panther  athletes! 


Local  steel¬ 
workers  in  a 
struggle 
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Miss  Indiana 
State  Fair  walks 
campus  halls 
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Golden  Quill  is 
the  place  for 
PNC  writers 
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Cheer  goes 
above  and 
beyond 
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Housing  near  campus  to  become  reality 


By  TED  NOONAN 
Spectator  Editor 

An  exclusive  public-private 
partnership  between  the  Purdue 
Research  Foundation  (a  private 
organization),  private  develop¬ 
er  South  Coast  L.L.C.  and 
PNC  will  finally  bring  hous¬ 
ing  to  the  PNC  campus  area. 

“University  Village,”  a  46 
acre  housing  complex  that 
will  be  located  on  the  west 
side  of  U.S.  Highway  421, 
just  south  of  campus,  will 
not  only  meet  a  need,  it  will 
transform  PNC,  and  its 
future. 

“1  think  it  basically 
changes  who  we  are,” 
explained  PNC  Vice 
Chancellor  William  Back. 
“It’s  wonderful  because  it 
changes  us  from  a  largely 
commuter  campus  to  the 
beginnings  of  a  residential 
campus.” 

Back  continued,  “We’ll  be 
able  to  not  only  serve  the 
students  of  our  local  communi¬ 
ties  better,  but  we’ll  be  able  to 
serve  students  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.” 

PNC  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin  believes,  “It’s  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  exciting  thing 


we’ve  done  in  a  long  time.” 

Dworkin  also  mentioned  that 
the  aptly  named  University 
Village  will'  bring  a  “sense  of 
community  to  the  area.” 

One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  housing  project  is 


the  price  tag  -  which  will  cost 
PNC  nothing. 

“We’re  not  going  to  have  to 
put  a  dollar  into  this,”  Back 
stated. 

Many  regional  campuses 
have  had  to  raise  up  to  $3  mil¬ 
lion  for  housing,  but  PNC  took 


an  alternate  route. 

“We  on  the  other  hand  went 
into  partnership  with  some  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  through  the 
Purdue  Foundation.  So  Purdue 
has  no  money  in  this  develop¬ 
ment,  (and)  the  state  of  Indiana 


has  no  money  in  this  develop¬ 
ment,  yet  we  were  able  to  get 
something  very  important  our 
students  need  -  housing,” 
explained  Back. 

PNC  reaps  the  immediate 
benefit  of  housing,  but  there 
will  also  be  the  possibility  of 


future  funds  and  gifts  allocated 
to  the  university. 

“PNC  will  benefit  big  time,” 
Dworkin  said,  while  speaking 
of  the  benefits  of  the  deal. 
“There  was  a  good  reason  for 
PNC  to  do  this,”  he  added. 


The  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  owned  37  acres  of 
the  land,  which  will  now  be 
owned  by  the  development 
group,  with  an  additional  9  acre 
donation  from  TP  Orthodontics, 
a  long  time  friend  of  PNC. 

The  two  and  three  bedroom 


apartments  will  not  be  tradi¬ 
tional  dorms  or  traditional 
apartments.  Unit  living  rooms, 
dinning  areas,  kitchens  and  a 
laundry  area  will  all  be  consid¬ 
ered  shared-living,  and  should 
form  the  communal  center  of 
each  apartment.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  suite  will  have  a 
secured  door  with  a  dead¬ 
bolt  lock,  a  bedroom,  study 
area  and  private  bathroom. 

Some  of  the  facilities  on 
the  complex  property  will 
include  a  clubhouse,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  an 
exercise  facility.  Walking 
paths  and  ponds  will  also 
be  placed  on  the  lot. 

Back  stated  that  the  units 
students  can  live  in  are 
“very  nice  apartments  -  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  they 
are  going  to  look  like  are 
dormitories.” 

Students  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  living  in  the 
apartment  housing,  other 
members  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  will  also  be  eligible  to  live  in 
the  units. 

There  will  also  be  several  sin¬ 
gle  family  homes  and  duplex 
units  available. 


SEE  HOUSING! PAGE  4 


The  46  acre  future  home  of  “University  Village”  will  sprout  up  on  the  north  west  comer  of  200  South  and  U.S. 
Hwy.  42 1 ,  southwest  of  the  PNC  campus. 


Writing  Center  celebrates  20th  anniversary 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright  exhibit 
arrives  on  PNC  campus 


.  By  JIMMY  TROSPER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

It  has  been  20  years  since  PNC 
was  first  blessed  with  what  is 
arguably  the  student  body’s  most 
valuable  resource,  the  Writing 
Center. 

On  Sept.  25,  two  decades  worth 
of  Writing  Center  directors, 
tutors  and  students  celebrated  the 
milestone  with  a  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  party. 

“These  types  of  skills  never  go 
out  of  date  and  are  always  very 
important,”  said  PNC 
Chancellor  James  Dworkin.  He 
opened  the  festivities  with  an 
impromptu,  but  eloquent,' 
speech  before  passing  the 
microphone  to  the  current 
Writing  Center  director,  Theresa 
Henning,  assistant  professor  of 
English. 

Henning,  who  started  working 
at  PNC  in  August  2000,  honored 
several  people  who  have  been 
crucial  to  the  continued-  success 
of  the  Writing  Center  over  the 
last  20  years,  including  the  late 


John  Pappas,  former  Letters  and 
Languages  chair,  and  Barb 
Lootens,  professor  emeritus  and 
former  director  of  the  Writing 
Center. 

Lootens  started  the  Writing 
Center  at  PNC  with  nothing 
more  than  personal  commitment 
and  drive.  “It  was  the  most 
rewarding,  most  endearing,  and 
the  most  dear  thing  to  my  heart,” 
said  Lootens. 

After  accepting  the  task  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  writing  center  from  the 


“It  was  the  most  reward¬ 
ing,  most  endearing,  and 
the  most  dear  thing  to  my 
heart.” 

-Barb  Lootens,  former  PNC 
Writing  Center  director 


ground  up,  Lootens  and  Pappas 
visited  the  Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette  campus  Writing 
Center  for  ideas.  They  purchased 
some  tutorial  cassette  tapes  and 
workbooks  and  brought  student 
tutors  into  the  newly  created 


PNC  Writing  Center.  “Students 
started  flocking  into  the  Writing 
Center  when  student  tutors  start¬ 
ed  working  there,”  said  Lootens. 

Lootens  retired  from  PNC  in 
2000  but  still  enjoys  a  great  pres¬ 
ence.  Not  only  has  she  left  PNC 
a  legacy  in  the  form  of  the 
Writing  Center,  she  is  also 
responsible  for  creating 
Shakespeare’s  Garden,  located 
north  of  the  physical  plant. 
Lootens  and  her  husband,  Bemie 
Lootens,  still  take  care  of 
Shakespeare’s  Garden. 

One  of  the  party’s  highlights 
was  the  unveiling  of  the  Writing 
Center’s  20th  anniversary  quilt. 
Designed  and  sewn  together  by 
Patricia  Buckler,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  the  quilt  contains 
20  squares  which  represent  each 
year  the  Writing  Center  has  been 
open. 

Former  and  current  Writing 
Center  staff  made  the  squares 
during  the  summer  of  2003; 
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By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Unique  architecture,  featur¬ 
ing  a  significant  winged  seed 
design  is  a  part  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright’s  “Samara,”  which  is 
presently  making  its  home  on 
the  PNC  campus. 

The  Samara  home  was 
designed  in  June  .  1950  by  world- 
renowned  architect  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  for  John  E.  Christian, 
Purdue  University  Hovde 
Distinguished  Professor  of 
Bionucleonics  and  Health 
Sciences,. Emeritus.  Christian  is 
the  one  and  only  owner  of  the 
Samara  home,  located  on 
Woodland  Avenue  in  West 
Lafayette. 

Many  of  the  various  pieces 
of  furniture  and  knickknacks 
from  Samara  are  currently  being 
showcased  at  PNC,  as  part  of  the 
Odyssey  2003-2004  program. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  LSF 
Assembly  Hall,  a  well-detailed 


time  line  provides  a  summary  of 
the  highlights,  life  and  works  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  A  photo 
album  features  color  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  Samara  home  in 
different  seasons.  Another 
photo  album  shows  the  effects 
of  dramatic  lighting  on  the 
home. 

Paintings  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright’s  other  works  are  also  on 
display.  He  has  designed  more 
than  50  homes  using  different 
special  styles  of  architecture. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room, 
various  pieces  of  furniture  from 
the  home  gives  the  Samara 
exhibit  a  museum-like 
ambiance.  One  of  the  dining 
room  chairs  from  the  home  is  on 
display  with  the  special  winged 
seed  design  carved  into  the  back 
of  the  chair. 

However,  not  every  aspect 
of  the  exhibit  features  the 
winged  seed  design,  specifically 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first 
Amendment  of  the  US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  ethical  conduct  and 
journalistic  accountability.  We  believe  that  the  basic  function 
of  a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that 
affect  them.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  journalists  should 
hold  themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that  reporting 
may  cause  harm  or  discomfort.  To  minimize  harm,  we  read¬ 
ily  accept  criticism  regarding  our  work.  We  believe  an  effec¬ 
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remain  free  from  undue  influence  by  those  who  would  use 
their  power  or  position  to  censure  the  newspaper. 


Friday,  October  17 

Classic  Film  Series 
Presentation  in  LSF  02. 
Frederico  Fellini's  "La 
Strada"  (1954).  Introduction 
and  After-film  Discussion.  7 
p.m.  -  10  p.m.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public.  Contact: 
Mike  Hope,  ext.  5307, 
mhope@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  October  18 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
Samara,  1 1  a.m.-3  p.m.  in 
LSF  02.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  Samara:  Usonian 
Designs  of  the  John 
Christian  Home  from  West 
Lafayette,  IN.  Free  and  Open 
to  the  Public.  Odyssey  2003- 
04  Series  Event.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  gift  items  available  in 
bookstore,  LSF  01.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jja- 
cobi@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  October  19 

Bowling  for  Columbine  (R), 
Film  Showing  at  2:00  p.m.  at 
the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library.  Commentary  by 
Andrew  Tallackson, 

Entertainment  Editor, 

Michigan  City  News 
Dispatch.  Free  and  Open  to 
the  Public  -  Odyssey  2003- 
04  Series  Event.  Co-spon¬ 
sors:  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  and  PNC.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jja- 
cobi@pnc.edu 

Sinai  Forum  -  “Back  by 
Popular  Demand,”  Chris 
Matthews,  7:30-9:00  p.m.  at 
Michigan  City  High  School. 
Sponsored  by  Horizon  Bank. 
Free  tickets  available  to  PNC 


students,  contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext. 

dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Monday,  October  20 

The  Mahouts  and  their 
Elephants,  Rebecca  Janes, 
Photo  Work,  North  Study 
Lounge,  Technology 

Building.  Continues  Monday 
-  Friday  through  January 
20.  Free  and  Open  to  the 
Public.  Odyssey  2003-04 
Series  Event.  Contact:  Judy 
Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

PNCWA  Women  with 
Options  Investment  Club, 
6-8  p.m.,  TECH  160. 

Guests  welcome.  Contact: 
Judy  Davis,  ext.  5239, 
jdavis@pnc.edu  Check  out 
the  web  site  at 
http:  / /www. pnc.edu/pncwa 
/  groups.html 

Wednesday,  October  22 

'  Bowling  for  Columbine  (R), 
film  showing  at  LaPorte  High 
School,  Schulze  Hall  from 
7:00-9:15  p.m.  Commentary 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  Director  of 
Marketing,  PNC.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public  -  Odyssey 
2003-04  Series  Event.  Co¬ 
sponsors:  LaPorte  Public 
Library  and  PNC.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jja- 
cobi@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  October  28 

2003  Blood  Screening,  7:00- 
11:00  a.m.,  LSF  144.  Open 
to  Purdue  employees  only. 
Screening  also  available  on 
Wed.,  October  29  and  Fri., 
October  31.  Schedule  an 


appointment  with 
Bagby,  ext. 
sbagby@pnc.edu 


Susan 

5354, 


Forum  on  Careers  in 
Communication  from  11:00 
a.m. -2:00  p.m.  in  LSF  02. 
Free  and  open  to  campus 
community.  Sponsored  by 
the  PNC  Speech  8s  Debate 
Team.  Refreshments  will  be 
served.  Contact:  Diana 

Mead,  219-508-7812, 

dmeadb00@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  October  30 

“Spooky  Halloween”  from 
7:00-9:00  p.m.  in  LSF  144. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public. 
Costumes  optional. 

Refreshments  provided. 
Spooky  Halloween  Reading 
featuring  readings  of  cre¬ 
ative  and  already  published 
works.  Sponsored  by  The 
Golden  Quill,  English  Club, 
and  Speech  &  Debate  Team. 
Contact:  Teresa  Henning, 
ext.  5229, 

thenning@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  November  6 

Fantasy  Snow  Globes  &  Key 
Chains  from  10:00  a.m. -4:00 
p.m.  Open  to  PNC  students. 
Contact:  Gary  Demski,  ext. 
5479,  gdemski@pnc.edu 

November  7and  8 

PNC  Players  Fall  Production, 
"Blithe  Spirit"  by  Noel 
Coward  at  7:30  p.m. 
Open  to  the  Public,  Tickets 
Required.  Contact:  Dr. 

Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384, 
dpadberg@pnc.edu.  The 
play  starts  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  9. 


CENTER 
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Buckler  then  pieced  it  all  together. 
“It  was  a  humbling  experience,” 
said  Buckler,  while  explaining  the 
intricacies  and  history  of  quilt 
making.  “It  is  the  product  of  many 
hands  and  the  gift  of  many  hearts,” 
she  added. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the 
party  were  visitors  from  the  West 
Lafayette  campus:  Irwin  Weiser, 
chair  of  the  English  department; 
Shirley  Rose,  director  of  composi¬ 
tion;  and  Linda  Bergmann,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Writing  Center. 

Many  former  and  current 
Writing  Center  tutors,  student 
directors  and  PNC  professors  from 
various  departments  attended  the 
festivities.  Former  PNC  student 
and  Writing  Center  tutor  Amanda 
Haverstik,  a  reporter  for  the 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch, 
was  covering  and  enjoying  the 
event. 

The  Writing  Center  is  located  in 
TECH  359;  tutors  can  be  reached  by 
calling  PNC  ext.  5383.  Hours  of 
operation  are  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  10 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Friday. 


Professor  Professes  Humility 


By  JIMMY  TROSPER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Patricia  Buckler,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  composi¬ 
tion,  created  a  commemo¬ 
rative  quilt  for  the  PNC 
Writing  Center’s  20tb 
anniversary  that  carries 
with  it  an  interesting  story. 

Throughout  history,  quit¬ 
ters  have  incorporated 
what  is  known  as  humility 
squares  into  their  quilts. 
This  square  has  a  deliber¬ 
ate  imperfection  to  demon¬ 
strate  humility  to  the  gods- 
the  only  perfect  beings. 
Amish  and  Mennonite 
quitters  follow  this  tradi¬ 
tion  today,  as  did  Buckler. 

The  idea  for  the  quilt 
came  from  one  of 
Buckler’s  English  102  stu¬ 
dents  who  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  communal  value  of 
commemorative  quilting. 
Buckler  sold  the  idea  to 
the  20  former  and  current 
Writing  Center  staffers 


who  were  each  responsible 
for  making  one  of.  the 
squares  that  represent 
each  of  the  20  years. 
“Everyone  agreed  to  make 
a  square,”  said  Buckler. 
The  idea,  then,  started  to 
become  a  reality. 

She  passed  out  or  mailed 
each  person  three  squares, 
two  of  which  were  consid¬ 
ered  rough  drafts,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer. 
The  finished  squares  were 
returned  by  mid  July,  and 
Buckler  began  the  tedious 
work  of  sewing  it  together 
in  August.  “I  used  to  sew  a 
lot  before  grad  school,” 
said  Buckler.  She  worked 
on  it  a  couple  of  hours  per 
day  for  about  a  month 
before  it  was  finished. 

The  quilt  was  unveiled 
at  the  PNC  Writing 
Center’s  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  on  Sept. 
25.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
see  the  quilt  can  find  it 
displayed  in  the  Writing 
Center  in  TECH  359. 


THE  SPECTATOR  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK 
CAMPUS  RELATIONS  AND  THE  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  DEPARTMENT,  AS  WELL  AS  ALL  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  THE  PNC  COMMUNITY  FOR  YOUR 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  DO! 


SUBWAY 
PNC  Community 
Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal 
Westville  Subway 
Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE 
SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rd.,  Westville 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 
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A  queen  among  us 


By  BOB  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

There  is  royalty  cruising  the 
hallways  of  PNC. 

Student  Tiffany  Miller  trav¬ 
eled  the  path  to  stardom  after 
first  entering  the  Miss  Indiana 
Teen  USA  2001  beauty  pageant 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  There  she 
won  the  award  for  Miss 
Congeniality. 

She  went  on  to  be  crowned  the 
2003  Miss  Porter  County  Fair  in 
July  and  suddenly  found  herself 
expected  to  represent 
Porter  County  in  the 
Miss  Indiana  State  Fair 
Pageant,  which  she 
won  on  Aug.  17. 

“I  had  no  idea  I 
would  go  this  far,”  said 
Miller.  “There  were  25 
girls.  I  was  going  just 
for  fun;  if  I  didn’t  get 
anything,  at  least  1 
would  have  25  new 
friends,”  said  Miller  of 
her  outlook  on  the 
Porter  County  Queen 
title. 

Miller  goes  out  to  represent 
the  State  Fair  every  weekend 
and  takes  part  in  festivities  and 
parades  all  over  Indiana.  Some 
of  the  duties  of  winning,  cush¬ 
ioned  by  the  interior  of  the  new 
Mercury  Cougar  on  loan  as  part 
of  the  prize  package,  require 
driving  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  stater J  OtHef  prizes  jpclude 
$1,000  scholarship,  $1,000  in 
cash  and  a  $1,000  shopping 
spree. 

Life  has  changed  drastically 
for  Miller  since  her  wins.  “I 
don’t  think  it  will  ever  be  the 
same  again,”  said  Miller,  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  social  life  and  the 
effects  of  winning  the  Miss 
Indiana  State  Fair. 

A  softball  player  for  PNC 
Lady  Panthers  last  season. 
Miller  is  not  a  stranger  to  pres¬ 
sure.  As  a  pitcher,  a  demanding 
position,  she  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  team  who  is  missed 
this  year.  “It’s  always  sad  to 
lose  an  inspiring  player;  there 
was  never  a  dull  moment,”  said 
Jackie  Mellen,  a  former  team¬ 


mate  on  the  Lady  Panthers  soft- 
ball  team. 

College  life  does  not  leave 
much  free  time  for  students. 
However,  the  time  crunch  that 
most  students  know  is  mild 
compared  to  the  schedule  Miller 
faces.  Public  appearances  and 
leading  a  youth  group  for  Kouts 
Christian  Church  fill  what  little 
extra  time  Miller  has  on  a  week¬ 
end. 

While  her  beaming  smile  and 
green  eyes  definitely  catch 
attention,  the  true  beauty  of  this 


young  lady  is  below  the  surface. 
With  an  easy  laugh  and  friendly 
manner.  Miller  brightens  the 
day  with  the  aura  of  honesty 
and  sincerity  that  surrounds  her. 

The  stigma  of  being  a  beauty 
queen  does  have  its  downside; 
people  might  assume  arrogance 
or  vanity.  With  Miller,  though, 
neither  is  the  case.  Being  mori 
the  typical  19-year-old  college 
student  from  Valparaiso  and  not 
a  budding  model  or  actress  with 
a  career  on  the  horizon.  Miller 
does  not  take  her  success  or 
happiness  for  granted. 

Academic  studies  are  first  on 
her  list  of  responsibilities,  said 
Miller,  acknowledging  that  a 
big  smile  doesn't  go  far  with 
algebra  professors,  and  would 
not  be  to  her  benefit  if  it  did. 

For  a  teenager  with  a  state  title, 
the  notoriety  has  not  changed 
Miller  much.  She  still  likes  to 
leave  the  house  without  make-up, 
chatter  on  the  phone  with  friends 
and  enjoy  the  other  pleasures  of 
being  a  young  adult. 


PNC  Family 
Hallovyeen  Party 
All  children  of 

students,  faculty  and 

staff  are  Invited 

Wednesday,  Oct.  29 
6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 
in  LSF  144 


Steelworkers  rally  over  tariffs 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  parking  lots  were  packed 
around  the  U.S.  Steel  Yard  in 
Gary,  home  of  the  RailCats,  on  a 
late  September  afternoon.  Huge 
signs  and  effigies,  bearing  slo¬ 
gans  like  “Stand  up  for  Steel” 
and  “Save  American  Jobs,” 
showed  that  the  people  at  the 
stadium  were  not  there  for  a 
baseball  game. 

Thousands  of  steelworkers, 
their  families,  friends,  and 
neighbors  assembled  at  the 
stadium  to  show  support  for  cur¬ 
rent  tariffs  placed  on  foreign 
steel.  While  those  tariffs  only 
affect  some  imports,  they  have 
helped  the  national  and  local 
steel  industries  to  restructure. 

The  local  steel  industry  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  local  econo¬ 
my  and  the  community,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Portage  Mayor  Dave 
Olsen.  “For  every  steel  job  lost, 
three  local  jobs  are  also  lost,” 
said  Olsen. 

When  lower-priced,  foreign- 
produced  steel  flooded  the 
American  market,  American 
steel  prices  were  forced  drasti¬ 
cally  down,  driving  the  steel 
industry  into  crisis. 

“Foreign  steel  is  usually  pro¬ 
duced  by  either  a  government- 
subsidized  company  or  a  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  company,”  said 
Jim  Pitman,  a  member  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA),  Local  6787,  who 
works  at  ISG,  formerly 
Bethlehem  Steel.  “Most  of  these 
countries  even  have  their  own 
tariffs  against  imported  steel. 
Our  tariffs  level  the  playing 
field,”  said  Pitman. 

Nineteen  months  ago,  the 
United  States  implemented  tar¬ 
iffs  on  a  fraction  of  foreign  steel 
under  Section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  goal  of  the  tar¬ 
iffs  was  to  eliminate  the  trauma 
caused  by  previous  illegal  trade 
practices,  thereby  allowing  the 


steel  industry  to  consolidate  and 
rebuild. 

“Tariffs  have  given  us  time  to 
reorganize,”  said  Tim  Thomas, 
president  of  USWA  Local  8985, 
who  is  a  U.S.  Steel  clerical 
worker. 

The  tariffs,  affecting  less  than 
one  third  of  steel  imports,  were 
intended  to  continue  for  another 
year  and  a  half.  Since  their 
implementation,  the  European 
Union  and  China  have  followed 
up  with  similar  tariffs. 

Recently,  a  controversy  has 
risen  among  advocates  of  free 
trade  and  officials  from  some 
steel-consuming  corporations, 
who  assert  that  the  tariffs  pro¬ 
vide  an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
American  steel  industry. 
However,  others  feel  tariffs  can¬ 
not  help  the  struggling  industry 
enough. 

“Tariffs  are  not  going  to  make 
up  for  bad  management,”  said 
Thomas  F.  Brady  Jr.,  associate 


professor  of  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  technology  at  PNC.  “They 
may  be  helping  (in  the)  short- 
run,  but  history  has  shown  that 
protectionism  does  not  work,” 
said  Brady. 

Some  American  manufacturers 
that  could  benefit  from  a  flood  of 
cheaper  steel,  have  chosen  to 
speak  out  against  the  tariffs,  which 
keep  steel  prices  stable.  They  have 
urged  President  George  W.  Bush 
to  reverse  current  tariffs.  That 
movement  has  spawned  rallies 
across  the  country  to  show  sup¬ 
port  for  the  tariffs.  Gary  was  one 
of  five  cities  showing  support  for 
the  tariffs,  drawing  5,000  of  the 
20,000  supporters  who  rallied 
across  the  country  that  day. 

“We  want  President  Bush  to 
keep  the  tariffs.  We  want  him  to 
stand  behind  us,”  said  Anne 
Thomas,  wife  of  Tim  Thomas. 
“We  went  to  Washington  and  now 
we  are  here.  We  want  our  voices 
to  be  heard.” 


Steel  struggles  affect  PNC 

With  the  recent  crisis  in  the  steel  industry,  people  may  think  that 
workers  would  be  rushing  to  colleges  and  universities  to  train  for 
new  jobs. 

"Normally  when  the  economy  goes  down,  enrollment  goes  up. 
That  has  not  really  been  the  case,"  said  Carol  Lewis,  PNC  admis¬ 
sions  clerk. 

"We  used  to  have  lots  of  students  who  were  working  in  the  mills 
and  going  (to  school)  part  time,  but  they  lost  their  jobs,  moved 
away  and  stopped  going  here,"  said  Thomas  F.  Brady  Jr.,  PNC 
associate  professor  of  industrial  engineering  technology.  "Either 
I  that  or  they  can't  afford  to  go  here,",  be  said.  .  .  . 

A  declining  work  force  has  resulted  in  a  drop  of  students  training 
in  industrial  fields.  "Lots  of  us  went  to  PNC  with  career  develop¬ 
ment  and  occupational  retraining.  But  not  so  many  anymore,"  said 
Tim  Thomas,  president  of  USWA  Local  8985. 

Not  just  the  workers,  but  their  children  as  well,  have  been 
suffering  from  the  steel  crisis. 

"I  had  always  planned  on  going  straight  down  to  Lafayette  after 
one  semester  here.  I  ended  up  having  to  return  to  PNC  last  semes¬ 
ter  because  we  just  didn't  know  if  my  dad  would  still  have  a  job," 
said  student  Heather  Howard,  who  has  attended  PNC  sporadically 
for  the  past  three  years. 

"The  numbers  are  less  at  PNC  because  they  are  less  everywhere." 
said  Brady.  "If  the  steel  mills  are  gone,  the  businesses  that  catered 
to  steel  mills  are  gone,"  he  added.  "We  are  a  business  as  well,  and 
we  do  cater  to  the  community,  part  of  which  is  the  steel  mills." 
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Bridge  to  success 


Odyssey  brought  area  true-life  odyssey 


By  SCOTT  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  correspondent 

For  301  incoming  students  at 
PNC,  the  bridge  program  can 
be  a  gateway  to  a  successful 
college  experience. 

The  roots  of  the  bridge  pro¬ 
gram  took  hold  in  the  1970s 
under  the  guidance  of  the  late 
Robert  F.  Schwarz,  an  educa¬ 
tor  who  was  described  by 
some  as  a  visionary. 

To  date,  the  Bridge  Program 
is  still  going  strong  under  the 
busy,  yet  watchful,  eyes  of 
Linda  Duttlinger,  who  holds  a 
Ph.D.  in  education  administra¬ 
tion,  is  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of 
developmental 
studies  and  chair 
of  the  develop¬ 
mental  studies 
department. 

The  bridge  pro¬ 
gram  works  to 
aid  students  who 
might  otherwise 
have  difficulties  tackling  col¬ 
lege  courses. 

.  “It’s  made  up  of  students 
who  are  identified  by  admis¬ 
sions  and  who  have  multiple 
deficiencies,”  said  Duttlinger. 
“Many  times  (they’re)  deter¬ 
mined  by  class  rank,  in  the 
low  10-25  percent  group,  and 
then  there  are  also  GED 
scores.  Then  we  have  academ¬ 
ic  advising  and  specified  advi¬ 
sors  —  Paul  J.  Osisek,  who 
was  hired  in  1989,  and 
myself,”  added  Duttlinger. 

The  bridge  program  was 
designed  so  students  with  a 
less  than  satisfactory  educa¬ 
tional  history  may  begin  work¬ 
ing  towards  their  academic 
goals  at  PNC. 

There  are  six  courses  that 
make  up  the  bridge  program. 
Depending  upon  how  a  student 
scored  on  the  SAM  test,  or 
student  assessment  measure¬ 
ment  test,  which  is  required  of 
all  incoming  students,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  placed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  developmental  studies 


courses  which  include:  GNC 
064,  Fundamentals  of 
Algebra;  GNC  065  Plane 
Geometry;  GNC  071,  Reading 
Enhancement;  GNC  100, 
College  Success;  and  ENG 
100,  English  Composition. 

To  complete  the  bridge 
requirements,  students  must 
earn  a  passing  grade  in  their 
first  algebra  course  and  main¬ 
tain  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.0.  However,  that 
is  not  the  only  challenge  that  a 
first-year  bridge  student  must 
overcome. 

Osisek  believes  that  changing 
behaviors  is  one  of  the  bigger 
challenges 
faced  by  the 
first-year 
Bridge  student. 

“The  students 
have  had  how¬ 
ever  many 
years  in  high 
school  and 
however  many 
years  in  grade 
school  of  really  not  attending 
to  their  academics  in  a  specif¬ 
ic  area,  or  perhaps  in  many 
areas,”  stated  Osisek.  “So  the 
biggest  challenge  is  how  are 
you  going  to  change  those 
behaviors.  You  can’t  change 
overnight.  So  it’s  a  gradual 
progression,  and  the  challenge 
to  the  students  is  to  make  the 
change  and  to  stick  with  it,  to 
have  the  discipline  to  hang  out 
long  enough  to  see  some 
changes  in  their  behavior  by 
the  end  of  the  semester.” 

For  bridge  students  who  find 
themselves  struggling  with 
any  courses,  help  can  be  found 
in  the  Learning  Center,  located 
in  TECH  157,  where  skilled 
tutors  are  available  for  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  courses. 

“Take  math  and  take  English 
and  take  it  seriously.  Use  the 
available  help  in  the  Learning 
Center,”  stressed  Duttlinger. 
“We  want  our  students  to 
know  that  we  value  them  and 
want  to  help  them.” 


By  JULIAN  DORSETT 
Spectator  Writer 

As  part  of  the  Odyssey  series, 
an  on-going  PNC  program  dedi¬ 
cated  to  bringing  art  and  culture, 
on  behalf  of  PNC  to  Northwest 
Indiana,  “Rabbitt-Proof  Fence” 
was  shown  at  the  Michigan  City 
Public  Library,  with  commen¬ 
tary  from  Odyssey  organizer 
Judy  Jacobi  and  Andrew 
Tallackson  of  the  Michigan  City 
News  Dispatch. 

This  Miramax  picture,  direct¬ 
ed  by  Phillip  Noyce  (“Patriot 
Games”  and  “Clear  and  Present 
Danger”),  told  the  true  story  of 
three  aborigine  sisters,  Molly, 
Daisy  and  Gracie  (all  first  time 
child  actors),  as  they  escape  an 
assimilation  camp  during  colo¬ 
nial  Australia.  The  young  girls 
are  taken  away  from  their  home 
and  put  into  a  re-education  sys¬ 
tem,  as  part  of  the  British 
Government’s  plan  to  “breed 
out”  the  native  people  of 
Australia. 

The  three  girls,  1,500  miles 
away  from  home,  nearly  walk 
the  entire  length  of  Australia, 


Submitted  By  WIE&T 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  Sept. 
23  meeting  of  the  Women  in 
Engineering  and  Technology 
(WIE&T)  meeting  was  Ann 
Stilwell.  Stilwcll  is  president 
and  sole  proprietor  of  Pallet 
Direct  Incorporated.  She 
designs,  manufactures  and  dis¬ 
tributes  new  and  used  pallets 
and  skids.  Pallets  and  skids  are 
wood  platforms  used  for  ship¬ 
ping  bulk  merchandise. 
Stilwell  is  known  at  “The  Pallet 
Princess”  in  industry  circles. 

Stilwell  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1967 
and  perspective  employers 
were  only  interested  in  how 
fast  she  could  type.  She  has 
certainly  paid  her  dues  in  the 
male  dominated  industry. 
Stilwell  admitted  to  knowing 
little  about  pallets  when  she 
took  her  first  job  as  a 
pallet/skids  salesperson. 

However,  she  quickly  rose  to 
the  ranks  as  the  company’s 
number  one  seller.  Stilwell’s 
presentation  emphasized  the 


guided  by  the  world’s  largest 
rabbit  fence  on  their  trek.  To 
make  matters  worse,  they  are 
being  tracked  down  by  the 
British  government  due  to  the 
publicity  of  their  escape. 

Kenneth  Braham  (“Golde¬ 
neye”)  is  the  most  notable  actor 
in  the  film,  as  he  plays  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  program,  Mr. 
Neville.  Neville  was  the  most 
hated  and  talked  about  character 
during  the  discussion  after  the 
film. 

The  story  was  portrayed  in  a 
unique  way  that  differed  vastly 
from  Noyce’s  previous  efforts  on 
the  big  screen.  Very  little  dia¬ 
logue  and  no  major  Hollywood 
actors  or  actresses  were  used,  as 
the  majority  of  the  story  is  told 
through  observational  images  of 
the  three  lost  girls. 

In  the  end  of  the  picture,  the 
“real-life”  Molly  was  shown  as 
she  revisited  her  long  road 
home. 

After  the  film,  Jacobi  and 
Tallackson  led  the  audience  in  a 
discussion  of  the  issues  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  film. 

Although  “Rabbitt-Proof 


importance  of  knowing  your 
business  and  your  customer’s 
business,  and  she  has  taken 
great  pri<)e  in  helping  others 
start  companies  to  buy  and 
refurbish  pallets  and  skids. 
Also,  she  has  offered  financial 
and  industry  knowledge  to  help 
others  start  up  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Juliana  Lach,  member  of  the 
WIE&T  program,  said,  “Ann 
Stilwell  is  a  great  inspiration 
for  my  years  to  come.  She  has 
shown  me  that  I  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  by  just  doing  one  thing 
really  well,  just  as  she  has 
done.  She  takes  pallets,  some¬ 
thing  most  people  would  never 
think  twice  about  or  even  know 
what  they  are  (unless  they  were 
thinking  of  them  as  a  part  of  the 
mouth),  and  turn  them  into  a 
science.  A  science  I  must  admit 
she  has  mastered.  She  teaches 
that  nobody  is  going  to  make 
you  successful  -  you  have  to  do 
it  yourself.” 

The  Women  in  Engineering 
and  Technology  program  was 
started  on  the  PNC  campus  in 


Fence”  had  a  hard  time  being 
completed  during  production 
because  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  involved,  many  well- 
known  Australian  actors,  like 
Russell  Crowe  and  Nicole 
Kidman,  were  rallying  behind  it 
to  get  it  released.  “This  was  a 
film  about  a  very  dark  period  in 
Australia’s  history,”  noted 
Tallackson. 

When  asked  what  the  mission 
of  the  Odyssey  series  is,  Jacobi 
exclaimed,  “We  want  to  bring 
the  gown  to  town.  I  want  the 
presence  of  PNC  to  be  felt  in  the 
community.” 

The  next  installment  in  the  film 
series  will"  be  the  showing  of 
“Bowling  for  Columbine,”  a 
documentary  by  the  socially 
conscious  filmmaker  Michael 
Moore  that  won  the  2003 
Academy  Award  for  “Best 
Documentary.” 

The  provocative  picture  about 
the  issue  of  gun  violence  in 
America  will  be  shown  on  Oct. 
19  at  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  at  2  p.m.,  and  on  Oct.  22 
at  LaPorte  High  School  at  7  p.m. 


the  spring  2002  semester.  The 
program  is  designed  to  enrich 
the  profession  of  engineering 
and  technology  through  the  full 
participation  of  women  from  all 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
WIE&T’s  main  objective  is  the 
retention  of  female  students  in 
the  engineering  and  technology 
programs,  and  it  offers  differ¬ 
ent  activities  and  vehicles  in 
which  students  can  feel  sup¬ 
ported  and  encouraged. 

The  next  WIE&T  meeting 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  Oct. 
22  at  3:30  pm  in  TECH  134. 
The  guest  speaker  will  be  PNC 
student,  Kristen  Miller., 
Miller’s  presentation, 

“Education,  Accomplishment, 
and  Goals:  How  to  Take  the 
First  Step  Towards  Your 
Career,”  will  touch  on  her  own 
internship,  experiences  here  at 
PNC,  experiences  on  jobs  in 
male  dominated  fields  and  her 
participation  in  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers  (HE)  and 
the  Rockwell  Software 
Simulation  Competition  held  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  May  2003. 


HOUSING 

CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

“I  think  it  could  be  pret¬ 
ty  beneficial,”  stated  PNC 
student  Matt  Montania. 
“Some  people  live  pretty  far 
away,  they  will  be  closer 
and  they  won’t  have  to 
waste  as  much  gas.” 

Montania  admitted  that 
the  housing  will  not  affect 
him  because  he  already  lives 
close  to  campus. 

Amber  Beauprey,  PNC 
student,  believes  that  the 
project  will  affect  the  cam¬ 
pus  in  a  different  way  than 
just  housing,  “We  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  more  people  (on 
campus),  so  it  will  be  harder 
to  get  classes.” 


demand  for  housing  near 
campus  pushed  the  deal  for¬ 
ward. 

“National  groups  have 
done  significant  studies  for 
us,  and  (we)  know  there  is  a 
demand  for  at  least  350 
units,”  Back  said. 

The  complex  is  slated  to 
open  in  fall  2005,  but 
Dworkin  feels  that  date 
could  be  sooner,  as  he  stated 
that  “it’s  possible  something 
could  be  available  as  early 
as  fall  2004,  but  lots  of 
things  would  have  to  fall 
into  place.” 

Exact  design  plans  are  not 
complete  yet,  and  a  few 
details,  dealing  with  zoning 
and  a  sewage  system,  still 
have  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  city  of  Westville. 


According  to  Back,  the 


Interested  in  writing  for  Tire  Spectator? 

It’s  a  great  way  to  get  involved  YOUR  campus 

Please  contact  us  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or  call  us  PNC  ext.  5213. 


Or  if  you  have  any  comments,  concerns  or  suggestions,  please 
contact  us  at  the  above  email  or  phone  number. 


“We  want  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  that  we 
value  them  and  want 
to  help  them.'’ 

--Linda  Duttlinger, 
associate  professor  of 
developmental  studies 


WIE&T  presentation 
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Comedian  evokes 
quest  for  laughter 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Recently,  comedian 
Claire  Berger  came  to  the 
PNC  campus  all  the  way  from 
California  to  share  her  insight 
and  keen  sense  of  humor  with 
members  of  the  community. 

Berger  was  invited  to  PNC 
by  the  Administrative/Profes¬ 
sional  Advisory  Committee 
(APSAC).  APSAC  provides 
a  voice  for  the  administrative 
and  professional  staff  and  the 
campus  administration. 

Each  year,  APSAC 
invites  a 
speaker  or  has 
presentation 
to  benefit  the 
PNC  campus. 

It’s  consid¬ 
ered  develop¬ 
ment  for  the 
administrative 
t  a  f  f  ,  ” 
explained 
Academic 
Advisor  and 
APSAC  mem¬ 
ber  Barbara 
Austin. 

Berger 
was  chosen  as 
the  speaker  this  year  because 
of  her  wit  and  her  experience 
in  working  wifffothiers.  “She 
has  a  business  that  does  cor¬ 
porate  training,  and  she  does 
presentations  about  humor  in 
the  workplace.  She  allows 
people  to  work  cooperatively 
in  teams  with  corporate  team¬ 
work  building  activities,  and 
she  gives  managers  sugges¬ 
tions  to  lighten  up  the  work¬ 
place,”  stated  Austin. 

A  stand-up  comedian  for 
over  25  years,  Berger  is  also 
the  CEO  of  her  own  company, 
Funny  Works,  which  gives 
presentations  similar  to  the 
one  she  gave  at  PNC. 
Performing  at  universities  is 
nothing  new  to  her,  as  she  has 
visited  clubs  and  colleges  all 
over  the  country,  and  has 
served  as  a  warm-up  comic 
before  live  tapings  of  TV 
shows. 

The  hour-long  presenta¬ 
tion  was  well-attended  and 
very  auspicious.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  very  amusing,  and 
bouts  of  laughter  could  fre¬ 
quently  be  heard  resounding 
throughout  the  room.  During 
the  presentation,  she  offered 
advice  to  the  audience  about 
how  to  have  a  sense  of  humor 
in  the  workplace,  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  humor  can  improve 
the  quality  of  the  workplace 
and  make  everyone  feel  at 
ease. 

“It’s  impossible  for  some¬ 
one  to  dislike  you  if  you  make 
them  laugh,”  Berger  stated  in 
her  presentation.  “I  know 
this  to  be  true.  Laughter  is  to 


me  as  important  as  breathing.” 
Berger  advised  the  audience  to 
simply  laugh  more,  and  to  not 
take  themselves  so  seriously. 
“A  typical  adult  laughs  17 
times  a  day,  and  a  typical 
kindergartner  laughs  300 
times  per  day,”  she  stated.  “It 
takes  43  muscles  to  frown, 
and  17  to  smile.” 

She  continued,  saying  that 
laughter  can  brighten  any¬ 
one’s  day,  and  improve  a  per¬ 
son’s  overall  attitude,  and 
noted  that  it  even  has  some 
health  benefits.  Frequent 
laughter  lowers  blood  pres- 


PNC  attendance  policies  not  uniform 


sure,  and  it  can  also  boost  a 
person’s  immune  system. 

“The  best  comedy  comes 
from  the  truth,”  Berger  stated 
as  she  explained  that  most 
successful  comedians  use 
real-life  situations  as  their 
inspirations,  and  that  employ¬ 
ees  from  all  walks  of  life  can 
use  this  as  their  inspirations 
for  humor  as  well. 

Admittedly,  Berger  often 
uses  her  family  as  one  of  her 
primary  inspirations,  especial¬ 
ly  her  two  children.  “Look  at 
life  through  a  child’s  eyes,” 
she  added. 

The  presentation  also 
offered  audience  participa¬ 
tion.  At  the  start  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  Berger  had  each 
audience  member  write  down 
one  thing  that  they  would  do 
to  create  fun  in  the  workplace 
if  money  were  no  object. 

One  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  suggested  taking  every¬ 
one  on  an  all-expense  paid 
vacation.  Another  would 
love  to  be  able  to  build  a  golf 
course.  Berger  explained  that 
these  were  wonderful  ideas, 
and  that  in  order  to  have  a 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  the 
workplace,  a  person  must  be 
creative. 

Berger  ended  the  presenta¬ 
tion  by  explaining  that  it’s 
extremely  important  for  all 
people  to  be  themselves, 
whether  in  Humor  or  in  life. 
“Pull  out  your  own  drum,  find 
your  own  beat,  and  start 
marching,”  she  said. 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Although  Purdue  University’s 
attendance  policy  states  100  per¬ 
cent  attendance  is  required,  pro¬ 
fessors  are  allowed  discretion  in 
establishing  their  own  policies  on 
just  how  many  classes  can  be 
missed  without  repercussion. 

Many  PNC  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  agree  that  poor  attendance 
results  in  lower  school  perfor¬ 
mance,  yet  absenteeism  —  and  its 
effects  —  remain  an  issue. 

A  Survey  conducted  by  The 
Spectator  among  students  in  six 
courses  of  varied  disciplines, 
showed  that  80  percent  of  PNC 
students  believed  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  missing  class 
and  their  grades.  Yet,  75  percent  of 
students  admitted  to  missing  class 
for  reasons  other  than  illness. 

Course  syllabi  listed  on  the 
instructors'  drive  in  the  PNC  web 
site  illustrate  the  varied  attendance 
policies  and  the  possible  effects  on 
students’  grades. 

Some  professors,  like  Andrew 
Weiss,  chair  of  the  business 
department,  do  not  have  a  formal 
policy  on  attendance.  “Just  an 
implied  threat;  if  they  don’t  come, 
they  won’t  know  what’s  on  the 
exam,”  he  said.  "The  way  I  teach, 
they  cannot  possibly  pass  if  they 
don’t  attend  classes.” 

There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  unavoidable  absences 
and  casual  absences,  according  to 
Deepa  Majumdar,  professor  of 
philosophy.  “It  is  the  latter  that 
should  be  discouraged,  really,” 
said  Majumdar.  However,  in  her 
discipline,  attendance  is  important 
to  the  overall  value  of  the  class, 
she  added.  “In  a  humanities  class 
that  is  discussion  oriented  and 
conversational,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  conversation  going  if  atten¬ 
dance  is  sporadic.” 

If  a  student  misses  three  of 
Jesse  Cohn's  English  101  classes, 
without  what  he  deems  a  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse,  it  eliminates  a  stu¬ 
dent's  possibility  of  earning  an  A 
for  the  course.  Seven  or  more 
absences  result  in  a  failure  of  the 
class. 

Alynn  G  Eggert’s  syllabus  for 
her  Computer  Literacy  course 
states  “life  happens.”  Her  syllabus 
guidelines  recognize  an  excused 
absence  as  a  physician-document¬ 
ed  injury  or  illness.  It  identifies  a 
vacation  or  mental  health  day  as 


Some  PNC  faculty  members  have  expressed  distress  about 
class  attendance  by  PNC  students,  which  they  perceived  to  be 
extremely  low. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Aug.  19,  sent  to  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee  from  the  Agenda  Committee,  members  were 
asked  to  review  the  current  attendance  policy  and  suggest  pos¬ 
sible  changes  that  would  result  in  a  uniform,  campus-wide  pol¬ 
icy. 

Low  attendance,  which  they  said  is  an  increasing  problem, 
was  of  main  concern.  “Some  faculty  members  would  like  to  sec 
a  campus-wide  attendance  policy  that  sets  uniform  penalties  for 
absence,”  stated  the  memo,  recently  acquired  by  The  Spectator. 

According  to  the  Purdue  North  Central  General  Catalog  2002- 
2004  and  to  Purdue  University  Regulations,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  all  instructors  are  expected  to  make  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  regarding  their  attendance  policy.  Usually,  professors  will 
include  this  information  on  their  syllabus.  The  catalog  and 
University  Regulations  further  states  that  all  issues  involving 
attendance  and  make-up  work  are  to  be  resolved  between  the 
professor  and  the  student. 

While  some  faculty  members  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
current  policy,  others  feel  there  should  be  a  uniform,  campus¬ 
wide  attendance  policy  with  outlined  penalties  for  attendance 
infractions  for  all  departments.  Other  faculty  members  sug¬ 
gested  a  policy  that  suits  each  individual  department's  require¬ 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  Agenda  Committee  have  asked  the 
Educational  Policy  Committee  members  to  present  the  results 
of  the  study  and  their  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  Senate 
by  the  Nov.  21  meeting. 


an  unexcused  absence,  for  which 
students  will  be  penalized.  “Two 
unexcused  absences  or  three 
excused  absences  will  result  in 
one  letter  grade  drop,”  it  states. 

Personal  reasons  for  absences 
dominated  the  excuses  for  missing 
classes,  according  to  the  survey. 

.  Nearly  half  of  the  students  polled 
admitted  personal  reasons  other 
than  illness  caused  them  to  miss  a 
class. 

“The  basic  issue  of  missing 
class  is  that  it  is  basically  bad 
manners,”  said  Weiss. 

Among  those  surveyed,  stu¬ 
dents  said  work  accounted  for  2 1 
percent  of  absences,  while  illness 
and  family  responsibilities,  were 
1 8  percent  and  1 5  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 

“It  is  believed  that  those  ins¬ 
tructors  who  penalize  students  for 
late  course  work  will  have  less 
absenteeism  in  their  courses  than 
those  instructors  who  do  not 
penalize  for  late  course  work,” 
said  Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  program 
coordinator  for  Student  Support 
Services,  who  conducted  a  study 
on  the  subject  while  she  was  the 
Academic  Dean  of 

Commonwealth  Business  College 
in  Merrillville. 

She  also  said  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  absenteeism 


and  retention  of  subject  matter  for 
students. 

The  issue  of  attendance  has 
an  additional  impact  on  students 
who  receive  financial  aid. 

“For  a  financial  aid  student 
who  does  a  total  withdrawal,  we 
are  required  to  turn  in  a  last  day  of 
attendance,”  explained  Gerald 
Lewis,  director  of  financial  aid,  at 
PNC.  Any  student  who  simply 
stops  coming  to  class,  and  does 
not  formally  withdraw,  receives  an 
F  for  that  course. 

In  May,  a  review  of  grade 
reports  is  done  by  Purdue 
University  to  scrutinize  academic 
progress  of  financial  aid  students. 
A  student  who  received  aid,  yet 
was  identified  with  withdrawals  or 
poor  progress,  may  be  asked  to 
return  Title  IV,  financial  aid  funds. 

These  students  may  be  requ¬ 
ired  to  repay  some  —  or  all  —  of 
their  federal  grants  or  loans, 
according  to  calculations  based  on 
their  last  date  of  attendance.  If  no 
date  can  be  determined,  students 
may  be  responsible  for  a  total 
refund.  “The  federal  government 
is  the  last  organization  you  want 
looking  for  you,”  said  Lewis. 

Students  who  want  to  weigh 
in  on  this  issue  should  contact 
Student  Government  at  ext.  5330. 


Tutoringjobs  available  thwugh  sSs 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  learn  and  share 
knowledge  through  our  tutoring  program.  We  are  in 
need  of  tutors  from  the  Social  Science ,  Business  and 
Technology  departments. 

Starting pav  is  S 6.25 per  hour 
If  you  are  interested  in  tutoring,  contact  academic 
coordinator  Carol  Kurmis  in  LSF  028  (ext  5469)  to  apply. 
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First  Response: 


Should  your  class  grade  be 
lowered  for  poor  attendance? 


No,  it  should  not  be  low¬ 
ered.  You  pay  for  your 
classes.  If  you  can  keep  up 
your  course  load  class  work, 
it  should  not  have  an  affect 
on  your  grades." 

—Hope  Ewing,  sophomore, 
aviation  technology 

H .  . 1 

"I  don't  really  think  so, 
because  that  is  really 
drastic.  If  you  are  not 
here,  they  don't  really 
give  you  a  chance  to  make 
up  for  it." 

—Brad  Shinabarger, 
freshman,  MET 


— r 
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"If  you  understand  the  materi¬ 
al,  if  you  can  come  in  once  a 
week,  take  a  quiz  or  exam  and 
pass,  you  should  be  given  cred¬ 
it  that  you  know  that  material. 
Because  classes  are  about 
learning  the  material,  not 
showing  up." 

-Kesha  Plate,  senior,  marketi  ng 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Lynell  Cooper 


"I  don't  think  so,  we  are 
adults.  (PNC)  is  tailored 
for  the  non-typical  student. 
We  give  plenty  of  leeway 
for  the  professors." 

,  — Cholena  Steffen, 
sophomore,  nursing 


- 
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"No,  it  should  not.  Whether 
you  are  here  or  not  you  are 
responsible  for  your  work,  your 
assignments.  If  you  don't 
show  up,  you  are  the  one  who 
will  pay.  It  is  our  responsibili¬ 
ty.-  Your  grade  should  be 
based  upon  your  work." 
—Joan  Laux,  sophomore,  nursing 

m 
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"I  don’t  think  it  should 
be  affected.  We  are  all 
adults.  We  should  be  in 
class  to  benefit." 
--Lance  Hinkle, 
sophomore,  nursing 


y 
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"No,  it  should  not,  but 
to  a  certain  degree, 
like  if  you  miss  con¬ 
secutively." 
—Beau  Johnson, 
freshman,  MET 


Have  you  ever  asked  yourself,  “what  is  student  government, 
and  what  do  they  really  do  for  PNC?” 

As  a  representative  of  student  government,  I  frequently  get  asked  this  very 
question. 

In  the  coming  issues  of  The  Spectator,  we  at  student  government  hope  to 
answer  this  question  by  including  a  small  piece  regarding  our  goals,  and  current 
projects. 

All  the  members  of  PNC’s  Student  Government  want  to  be  a  voice  for  the 
campus. 

Our  first  goal  in  achieving  this  will  be  to  place  suggestion  boxes  around  cam¬ 
pus,  and  conduct  small  polls  in  which  to  gather  information.  Having  this  infor¬ 
mation  allows  us  to  share  with  faculty  and  administration  changes  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  like  made. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  on  our  web  page  pictures  of  each  of  us,  we  encour¬ 
age  you  to  stop  and  talk  with  us  at  anytime.  Let  us  know  what  direction  you 
would  like  to  see  PNC  go  in. 

We  meet  every  Friday,  in  LSF  6 1  from ,  and  all  are  welcome  to  join. 
RememberSogether  we  can  make  changes,  alone  we  are  but  one  small  voice. 
Let  us  lend  volume  to  your  voices. 


Annette  Meadows,  student  government  representative 
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From  Student  Support  Services 

sSs  has  been  very  busy  with  lots  of 
activities  and  programs! 
Workshops  on  study  skills,  goal  set¬ 
ting,  time  management,  APA  writ¬ 
ing  style,  memory  and  concentra¬ 
tion.  .  .just  to  name  a  few,  have  been 
developed  and  presented  by  staff  to 
help  participants  learn  strategies  to 
be  successful  students. 

We  are  not  all  about  work,  howev¬ 
er!  Some  of  the  staff  and  students 
cleaned  up  a  two  mile  portion  of 
U.S.  Highway  421  on  September  16 
as  part  of  the  Adopt-A-Highway 
Program.  sSs  adopted  the  portion  of 
the  highway  from  Otis  Road  to  200 
South,  and  it  is  cleaned- weather 
permitting-four  times  a  year.  sSs. 
would  like  to  thank  students  Doug 
Penfold,  Kathy  Barnes  and  Kathy 


Gardner  for  helping  Mary  Beth 
Mitchell  and  Gail  Barker. 

Upcoming  events  for 
October  include  a  trip  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  October 
14,  and  workshops  on  assertiveness, 
test  taking  and  budgeting.  If  you 
have  apprehension  about  taking  a 
math  class,  then  attend  Carol 
Kurmis’  “M-A-T-H  is  a  Four-Letter 
Word  Workshop”  on  October  20  or 
21.  For  the  latest  information  on 
workshops  and  other  events,  check 
out  the  sSs  web  page  at 
http://www.pnc.edu/s3/. 

Just  a  reminder. .  .mid-term 
progress  reports  will  be  going  out 
for  our  program  participants.  Stall 
members  will  be  calling  students  to 
make  appointments  to  review 
progress  reports  after  fall  break! 
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lent  Observer 

One  of  the  strongest  traits  of  col- 
^e  is  classroom  discussion. 
Although  occasionally  it  turns 
to  more  of  an  argument  -  rather 
an  friendly  banter  -  it  has  to  be 
y  favorite  part  of  class.  The 
teraction  between  professor  and 
e  student  in  class  who  wants  so 
esperately  to  prove  him/her 
rong  is  one  not  to  be  missed, 
ist  short  of  being  confrontation- 
the  communication  between 
e  student  and  the  Ph.D  (in  some 
ses)  is  the  most  amusing  part  of 
e  dreary  hours  I  spend  in  class. 
Morning  after  morning  I  wake 
)  and  one  of  the  things  that  gets 
e  moving  is  the  anticipation  of 
aod  verbal  brawl  in  a  class  or 
to  of  mine.  So  does  a  hot  show- 
When  I  get  to  class  I  look  at  the 
ock.  While  I’m  sitting  there  lis- 
:ning  to  lecture,  I  look  at  the 
ock. 

I  look  at  that  stupid  clock  over 
id  over  until  someone  shouts, 
rofessor  X,  you’re  wrong,”  or 
don’t  agree  with  you  at  all!” 
[es,  this  is  the  moment  I  have 

. * 

'bices  get  louder  and  they  move 
ister,  spit  flies  and  words  pierce. 
Usually,  while  the  professor  is 
ebating,  I  miss  my  dictionary. 


But,  I  probably  couldn’t  flip  to  it 
anyway,  since  I’m  laughing  too 
hard  to  concentrate  on  spelling. 
The  student  makes  a  funny 
remark  or  two  to  try  to  get  the 
class  on  their  side,  which  some¬ 
times  works;  unless  the  argument 
they  are  making  is  so  asinine 
everyone  around  them  are  sinking 
into  their  chairs. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons,  I 
am  sitting  up  proudly,  glad  I’m 
not  in  the  argument,  and  looking, 
again,  at  the  clock. 

% 

Stacy  Adams 
PNC  student 

Parking 
Problems 

I  think  the 
school  needs  more 
parking  near  the 
Schwarz  building. 

Also,  the  A-pennit 
parking  in  front  of 
Technology 
building  on  the 
west  side 

should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  While  1  have  to  drive 
around  looking  for  parking  for  10 
minutes  (and  ultimately  end  up  on 
the  other  side  of  campus),  I 
always  see  about  80  percent  of 
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those  A-perrmt  spaces  unoccu¬ 
pied.  And  this  is  all  before  9  a.m.! 

Personally,  I  blame  the  biology 
students.  I  say  either  create  more 
parking  or  stop  enrolling  students 
and  kick  anyone  with  a  grade 
point  average  less  than  2.0  out. 

Jennifer  White 
Sophomore,  chemistry 

Parking  Problems  n 

I  am  aware  that  statements  are 
being  made  that  the  problem  with 
parking  has  been  solved,  yet  this 
morning  (Sept.  22)  at  10  a.m.,  I 
couldn’t  find  a  spot  any¬ 
where.  I  wasn’t  alone. 
There  were 
approximately  ten 
cars  driving  around 
and  around  trying 
to  find  a  place  to 
park.  Consequently, 
I  was  late  for  class.  I 
understand  that  those 
making  the 
statements  that 
the  parking 
problem  is  over 
aren’t  out  there  trying  to  park. 

And  certainly  if  it  was  resolved, 
then  why  were  the  campus  police 
and  Steve  Turner  out  there  trying 
to  find  places  for  students  to  park? 


Let’s  put  some  money  into  park¬ 
ing  instead  of  flowers! 

Diana  Meade 
PNC  Student 

Thank  You 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
PNC  Learning  Center  for  putting 
together  the  Math  Workshops 
recently  offered  in  the  Learning 
Center.  I  know  that  for  myself,  as 
well  as  many  other  students,  we 
found  the  sessions  to  be  very 
informative  and  well  organized. 
For  many  of  us,  it  was  a  needed 
boost  that  will  help  us  to  get 
through  some  very  tough  math 
classes.  I  truly  feel  that  the 
Learning  Center  staff  went 
beyond  the  required  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  assistance.  On  behalf  of 
all  who  attended,  thank  you. 

Fujii  Stockstill 

Freshman,  behavioral  sciences 


Views  made  on  the  Bull 
Sheet  do  not  reflect  the 
opinions  of  The 
Spectator,  our  members 
or  PNC,  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form. 


Review:  Queer  Eye 
for  the  Straight  Guy 

fy  Jesse  Cohn 

\ssistant  professor  of  English 

I’m  starting  to  hear  voices.  Five 
oices,  to  be  precise.  They  chas- 
ise  me  for  the  balled-up  tube 
iock  I  left  on  the  bedroom  floor, 
mplore  me  to  go  to  a  real  hair- 
Iresser  (rather  than  the  barbers  I 
io  to  for  ten  dollar  trims,  whom  I 
ell  to  “just  cut  it  real  short”), 
ament  the  state  of  my  kitchen 
“Oh  my  gawd,  it’s  like  a  tor-nado 
lit  here!”),  comment  sarcastically 
)n  my  appearance  in  the  mirror 
“I  see  we  have  kind  of  a  retro 
ook  going  on  today  -  Early 
Dweeb”) . . . 

I’ve  been  infected.  I’ve  been 
watching  Queer  Eye  for  the 
Straight  Guy  on  Bravo. 

,  This  show  was  tailor-made  for 


guys  like  me.  Well,  almost. 
Unlike  the  inept  Straight  Guys 
who  are  subjected  to  whirlwind 
makeovers  by  the  show’s  gay 
“Fab  Five”  -  experts  in  fashion, 
grooming,  interior  decoration, 
culture,  and  cuisine  - 1  actually  do 
know  my  way  around  a  kitchen  (I 
make  a  damn  fine  Red  Coconut- 
Milk  Chicken  Curry).  However,  I 
have  always  shared  the  faults  for 
which  these  Straight  Guys  are 
lambasted,  episode  after  episode, 
by  Carson,  Kyan,  Thomas,  Jai, 
and  Ted:  I  am  messy,  sloppy, 
allergic  to  shopping  malls,  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  fashion  and  decor,  and 
almost  incapable  of  throwing 
away  a  T-shirt  until  it  has  gotten 
completely  ratty  -  or  until  my 
wife  makes  me. 

If  only  I  could  summon  the  Fab 
Five  to  straighten  me  out  (so  to 
speak) . . .  But  this  show  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  substitute  for  the  real 
thing.  I  now  notice  things  I  might 


not  have  noticed  before,  like  the 
fact  that  my  desk  is  covered  with 
crap  I  could  throw  away.  I  won¬ 
der  what  Carson  would  say  about 
the  state  of  my  wardrobe,  and  find 
myself  more  willing  to  shop  for 
clothes,  to  Darlene’s  obvious 
delight.  (Straight  women  must  be 
the  other  major  audience  for  this 
show.) 

Why  should  guys  like  me  find 
ourselves  watching  -  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  -  a  show  calculated  to 
make  us  feel  awkward  and  inade¬ 
quate?  In  part  because  the  Fab 
Five’s  energy  and  enthusiasm 
make  it  addictive.  Even  as  we 
pity  the  objects  of  their  criticism, 
we  also  enjoy  their  sardonic,  fin¬ 
ger-snapping  repartee.  And,  of 
course,  it’s  fun  to  watch  these 
bumbling  males  get  transformed 
into  hip,  confident,  slickly- 
dressed  guys  with  living  rooms 
that  make  women  swoon. 

What  keeps  us  watching,  how¬ 


ever,  is  that  we  feel  we’re  being 
let  in  on  secrets  we  were  never 
told.  Women  are  trained  to  create 
and  maintain  appearances  from 
girlhood;  boys  get  to  skip  these 
lessons  -  indeed,  for  a  boy  to  be 
caught  paying  too  much  attention 
to  his  appearance  is  to  risk  being 
tagged  as  “queer.”  Unless  guys 
catch  up  sometime  between  high 
school  and  college,  we  remain 
clueless. 

Which  is  why  I  find  myself  tak¬ 
ing  mental  notes  as  Carson  tells 
me  that  stripes  and  checks  go- 
together. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I’ve  been 
totally  sucked  in.  I  sometimes 
bristle  at  the  commercialism  of 
the  show,  which  looks  like  an 
extended  ad  for  brands  like 
Dockers,  Norelco,  and  Pottery 
Bam.  The  prescription  for  awk¬ 
wardness  is  unvarying:  Buy  a  lot 
of  stuff.  The  clean  little  living 
rooms  Thomas  designs  for  these 


guys  all  look  like  photos  from  a 
catalogue,  or  like  stage  sets, 
which  I  guess  is  what  they  are: 
this  is  Reality  TV.  I’m  reminded 
of  the  scene  in  Fight  Club  in 
which  a  sleepwalking  Ed  Norton 
wanders  through  his  apartment 
ordering  IKEA  furniture  over  the 
phone,  which  mysteriously  mate¬ 
rializes  in  the  air  around  him, 
complete  with  little  floating  price 
tags.  The  dream  homes  of  Queer 
Eye  are  strangely  close  to  Fight 
Club’s  consumerist  nightmare. 

And  I  wonder  if  the  ability  to 
forget  about  appearances  isn’t  a 
freedom  that  I  stand  to  lose.  How 
much  time  and  energy  do  men 
save  simply  because,  unlike  our 
female  counterparts,  no  one 
expects  us  to  be  constantly  in  cos¬ 
tume  and  on  stage? 

Well,  maybe  I  just  want  to  look 
a  bit  hipper.  A  little  more  slick 
and  confident.  Don’t  we  all? 


Wanted:  Student  Opinions 

“Campus  Views”  allows  PNC  community  members  to  speak  about  anything  that  they  think  is  important,  from  campus 
problems  and  issues,  to  American  society  and  politics.  Voices  need  to  be  heard,  and  The  Spectator  wants  to  be  the 

medium  that  brings  them  to  our  campus. 

Drop  your  opinions  or  comments  off  at  the  newspaper  office  in  LSF  068,  or  in  our  mailbox  in  the  Dean  of  Students 

office.  They  can  also  be  sent  via  email  to  spectator@pnc.edu. 
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Student  group  changes  name 

The  PNC  student  organization  formerly  known  as  the  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group  will  now  be  called  the  Dean’s  Leadership  Group. 

The  name  change  was  made  “because  of  the  confusion  between  the 
Chancellor's  Seminar  and  the  Chancellor’s  Leadership  Group,  and 
some  students  didn’t  know  the  difference,”  according  to  John 
Coggins,  PNC’s  dean  of  students. 

A  selection  committee  that  included  PNC  Vice  Chancellor  Joe 
Goepffich  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  Pat  Carlise,  helped 
choose  the  group’s  new  name. 

Members  of  the  Dean's  Leadership  Group  are  recipients  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Leadership  Award,  which  are  $1,000  PNC  scholarships 
given  to  incoming  freshman  and  returning  PNC  students.  Each 
member  of  the  group  must  perform  at  least  60  hours  of  campus  or 
community  service  per  school  year  and  attend  the  Chancellor’s 
Seminar  for  one  semester. 

The  Chancellor’s  Seminar  is  a  16-session  group  of  meetings  that 
features  various  community  leaders  as  speakers.  The  Seminar  is 
only  held  during  the  fall  semesters  at  PNC. 

PNC  faculty  receives  Fulbright  Distinction 

Purdue  University  North  Central  faculty  member  Dr.  Tantatape 
Brahmasrene,  professor  of  economics,  has  again  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  his  field  as  he  was  recently  selected  for  a  Fulbright  Senior 
Specialists  Grant  in  Economics  at  Prince  of  Songkla  University 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics,  Thailand. 

Brahmasrene  will  help  establish  the  faculty  of  economics  and  aid 
in  curriculum  development,  faculty  enrichment  and  international 
program  enhancement.  The  Fulbright  program  works  to  increase 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  countries. 

This  is  the  second  Fulbright  distinction  for  Brahmasrene.  In  April 
2001,  he  became  the  first  PNC  faculty  member  to  receive  the  presti¬ 
gious  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship. 

Brahmasrene’s  honors  include  earning  the  Outstanding  Educator 
Award  from  the  Academy  of  Educational  Leadership,  the 
Distinguished  Research  Award  from  the  Academy  for  Studies  in 
International  Business,  a  Sasakawa  Fellowship  from  the  Nippon 
Foundation,  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  Scholarship,  a 
Purdue  University  Summer  Faculty  Grant  and  Prochnow 
Educational  Foundation  Scholarship.  Moreover,  Brahmasrene  was  a 
recipient  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  1997-1998 
Outstanding  Teacher  Award.  He  has  been  an  editor  of  Managerial 
Finance,  an  editorial  member  of  the  Journal  of  International  Business 
Research  and  is  an  author  of  EconTrends. 

He  holds  a  B.S.  from  Kasetsart  University,  an  M.S.  from  Indiana 
State  University,  and  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  He  also  earned  two  professional  designations:  Certified 
Financial  Planner  (1991)  and  Chartered  Financial  Consultant  (1992). 

Odyssey  Presents  “Real  Women  Have  Curves” 

The  film  will  be  shown  first  on  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library,  with  a  commentary  following  the  film 
led  by  Andrew  Tallackson,  entertainment  editor  of  The  Michigan 
City  News-Dispatch.  On  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  it  will  be  presented  at 
7  p.m.  in  LaPorte  High  School’s  Schulze  Hall  with  commentary  led 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  PNC  director  of  marketing.  Both  screenings  are  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

The  film,  rated  PG-13  for  sexual  content  and  some  language,  relates 
the  story  of  a  second-generation  Mexican-American  teenager  named 
Ana,  who  struggles  to  find  herself  amidst  the  competing  demands  of 
family  tradition  and  personal  progress.  Ana’s  mother  wants  her 
daughter  to  be  like  her  -  to  hate  her  fat  body  style,  which  is  common 
to  the  women  of  the  family,  and  to  forego  college  plans  to  work  in  a 
dress  factory  owned  by  a  family  relative.  But  Ana  has  other  plans 
and  finds  love  in  a  boy  of  whom  her  mother  disapproves,  but  who 
assures  her,  “You’re  not  fat.  You’re  beautiful.”  In  the  end,  Ana 
proves  that  she  is  both,  and  in  a  scene  sure  to  touch  even  the  most 
stoic  moviegoer,  she  prompts  the  other  factory  women  to  celebrate 
the  beauty  of  their  own  plump  bodies. 

Funny,  emotional,  vibrant  and  real,  “Real  Women  Have  Curves 
earned  two  Sundance  Film  Festival  awards.  Roger  Ebert  of  the 
“Chicago  Sun-Times”  gives  the  film  four  stars,  calling  it  “enor¬ 
mously  entertaining.” 

For  more  information  about  this  film  or  other  events  in  the  Odyssey 
Arts  and  Cultural  Events  Series,  please  contact  Jacobi  at  PNC  ext. 
5593. 

-CAMPUS  RELATIONS  AND  SPECTATOR  STAFF  REPORT 


Attention!  PNC-  students,  faculty  and  staff... 
Watch  for  details  on  The  .Spectator’s  ^lrst 
“Maihu  Contest”- 


Vickers  offers  Indie  and  foreign  films 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Nestled  into  the  historical  dis¬ 
trict  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  is 
the  old  livery  stable  that  was 
once  used  to  care  for  horses. 
The  pale  brick  building’s 
facade  remains,  but  the  interior 
now  houses  a  beautifully 
restored  120-seat  movie  theater 
and  features  a  collection  of 
local  artist’s  works. 

The  historical  significance 
and  character  of  the 
building  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  set  the  Vickers 
apart  from  the  ordinary 
and  modem  multiplex¬ 
es;  they  offer  movies 
most  other  local  the¬ 
aters  are  not  willing  to 
show. 

“We  try  to  get  films 
other  theaters  aren’t 
showing  to  help  keep 
ahead  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,”  said  Dave 
Demske,  art  gallery 
curator  for  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Acorn  Theatre, 
and  friend  of  the  own¬ 
ers,.  Jon  and  Jennifer 
Vickers. 

”1  started  coming 
because  of  the  movies,” 
said  16  year-old  Amber 
Krycka,  resident  of 
Three  Oaks  and  newly 
hired  employee  of  the  Vickers. 

The  theater  operates  March 
through  December  with  the  big 
send  off  scheduled  for  New 
Year’s  Eve  with  an  open  mic 
night.  There  are  several  other 
special  events  sprinkled 
throughout  the  season  such  as: 
live  music,  performance  art  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  an  outdoor 
event  titled  “Sounds  of  Silence 
Film  Festival.” 

“Recently,  we  added  matinees 
and  extended  weekend  hours  to 
help  take  the  burden  off  regular 


weekend  evenings  because  we 
were  having  sellout  shows  and 
hate  to  turn  people  away,”  stat¬ 
ed  Demske. 

In  January,  Jon  Vickers  and  a 
group  of  10  people  from  the 
vicinity  will  travel  to  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival  in  Utah 
to  preview  possible  offerings 
for  next  year.  This  will  be  his 
fourth  year  attending  the 
renowned  event. 

“We  usually  go  for  about  six 
days  and  see  about  1 5-20  films. 


It  is  a  great  time,”  he  stated. 
“There  are  also  at  least  five 
other  film  festivals  of  smaller 
scale  going  on  in  Park  City  at 
the  same  time.” 

Currently,  Ron  Ferguson, 
retired  art  instructor  from 
Michigan  City  High  School,  is 
exhibiting  a  collection  of  water- 
color,  sculpture  and  his  draw¬ 
ings  at  the  Vickers. 

Although  the  -building  had 
originally  been  converted  into  a 
theater  in  1911,  it  had  fallen 
into  disrepair  and  closed  in  the 


1980’s.  The  Vickers  bought  the 
building  and  began  a  remodel¬ 
ing  project  that  took  two  and  a 
half  years.  The  theater  was 
completed  in  1994  and  opened 
with  the  Orson  Wells  classic, 
“Citizen  Kane.” 

Three  Oaks  has  several  build¬ 
ings  considered  historic  or 
structures  remodeled  or  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  state  of  repair. 

Across  the  street  is  the  Acorn 
Theatre,  located  in  part  of  a 
building  'that  used  to  be  the 
local  corset  factory. 
The  Acorn  Theatre 
offers  a  live  theater, 
jazz  music,  play  work¬ 
shops  for  works  in 
progress  and  artistic 
exhibits.  Another  part 
of  that  building  now 
contains  unique  art, 
antique  and  stores. 

The  Vickers  is  show¬ 
ing  “Respiro,”  winner 
of  Best  Feature  of  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival 
on  Oct.  16-20.  It  is  an 
Italian  language  film 
with  English  subtitles. 
This  film  allows  the 
viewer  a  glimpse  of 
what  life  is  like  in  a 
small  Italian  fishing 
village. 

Also  playing  is  “The 
Secret  Life  of 
Dentists,”  starring 
Campbell  Scott,  Hope  Davis 
and  Denis  Leary  This  film  was 
the  official  selection  of 
Sundance,  Toronto,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Florida  and 
Philadelphia  Film  Festivals. 

The  Vickers  is  located  at  6  N. 
Elm  Street  in  Three  Oaks, 
Mich..  You  can  visit  the  web 
site  at  www.vickerstheatre.com 
or  call  for  show  times  at  269- 
756-3522.  The  theater  offers 
students  a  discount;  tickets  are 
$6.00  for  students  and  $8.00 
regular  ticket  price. 


The  PNC  Alumni  Association  is  partnering  with  Vickers  Theatre  to  sponsor  a  series  of 
classic  films  that  will  be  shown  in  the  fall  and  run  through  March  of  2004.  All  films  will  be 
shown  on  the  PNC  campus  for  free  and  open  to  the  public  at  7  p.m.  in  Room  02  in  the 
basement  of  LSF  building  across  from  the  bookstore.  Jon  Vickers  will  provide  commen¬ 
tary  before  and  after  each  film  showing. 

Friday,  Oct.  17  ’ 

The  series  opener  is  Frederico  Fellini’s,  “La  Strada,”  (1954)  which  tells  the  story  of  a  cir¬ 
cus  man  who  travels  through  post-war  Italy  in  search  of  love  and  adventure. 

Friday,  Nov.  21 

Next  is  Akira  Kurosawa’s,  “Rashomon,”  (1950)  a  Japanese  crime  film  considered  to  be 
extremely  ahead  of  its  time. 

Friday,  Jan.  16 

After  the  holiday  break,  Roman  Polanski’s  “Knife  in  the  Water,”  (1962)  is  an  Academy 
Award  nominated  film.  It  is  the  story  of  three  people  isolated  for  24  hours  on  a  pleasure 
boat. 

Friday,  Feb.  20 

Another  Italian  masterpiece,  Michelangelo  Antonioni’s  “L’Avventura,”  (1960)  features  a 
lover’s  search  for  a  lost  companion  off  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Friday,  March  19  . 

The  final  film  in  the  series  is  Jean  Cocteau’s  “Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  (1946).  This  French 
classic  is  the  timeless  story  of  a  young  girl’s  love  affair  with  a  lonely  and  misunderstood 
“beast”  of  a  man. 
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Get  involved  out  of  class,  get  rewarded 


By  CHERI  FARRIS 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  at  PNC  can  gain 
success  not  only  from  the  class¬ 
room,  but  by  also  becoming 
involved  in  the  clubs  and  orga¬ 
nizations  that  the  campus  has  to 
offer.  There  are  many  benefits 
for  students  involved  in  such 
activities. 

Being  a  part  of  a  club  or 
organization  is  the  number  one 
idea.  “The  most  important  thing 
is  being  involved,”  said  Gary 
Demski,  PNC  student  activities 
director. 

Demski  added  that  students 
involved  with  the  clubs  are  not 
only  given  opportunities,  but 


are  also  taught  leadership 
skills.  “Try  to  take  away  as 
much  as  you  can  from  college 
years,”  he  stated. 

Faculty  and  students  alike 
agree  that  clubs  look  great  on 
resumes  to  future  employers. 
“It  does  lead  to  career  success 
after  graduation,”  said  Carol 
Kurmis,  TRIO  academic  coor¬ 
dinator. 

Students  can  gain  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  through 
their  involvement  with  clubs 
and  organizations.  “A  lot  of 
skills  you  learn  can  carry  over 
into  the  work  world,”  said 
Demski.  “Experience  is  key.” 

Students  can  help  out  by  get¬ 
ting  involved  with  clubs  and 


organizations.  “We  help  bring 
events  to  the  people,”  said 
Debbie  Crissman,  president  of 
the  Dean’s  Leadership  Group, 
formerly  called  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Group.  The  organi¬ 
zation’s  main  event  this  semes¬ 
ter  is  the  “Battle  of  the  Bands.” 
“Next  semester,  the  biggest 
event  will  be  the  Spring  Dance, 
which  will  be  in  April,” 
Crissman  stated.  “We  are  the  go 
to  people.” 

“We  have  a  greater  variety 
for  club  opportunities  than  I 
ever  remember,”  explained 
Diana  Marovich,  director  of 
student  counseling.  There  are 
about  30  different  organiza¬ 
tions  from  which  to  choose. 


Some  of  the  clubs  include  the 
PNC  Speech  Team,  the  Social 
Work  club  and  the  Society  for 
Creative  Anachronism  (SCA). 

The  PNC  Speech  Team 
involves  discussion  on  different 
topics.  “(It)  Makes  you  think  on 
the  fly,”  said  Marinda  Dannell, 
a  member  of  the  team.  “It 
teaches  communication  skills,” 
she  added. 

The  SCA,  who  tied  with 
TRIO  for  the  2002-2003  “Club 
of  the  Year”  award  given  out  by 
the  PNC  Student  Government, 
studies  the  life  of  the  medieval 
age.  They  have  fencing  and 
heavy  fighting  classes. 
However,  “We  are  not  a  fight 
club,  we  do  a  lot  of  academics,” 


said  Dannell,  who  is  also  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  for 
SCA.  Their  research  involves 
most  aspects  of  the  medieval 
period,  such  as  painting,  jewel¬ 
ry,  armor,  wood  work,  music 
and  the  making  of  period  cloth¬ 
ing. 

Students  can  get  involved  in 
clubs  and  organizations  on 
campus  by  going  to  the 
“Activities”  web  page  on  the 
PNC  web  site.  There  is  a  list  of 
the  different  campus  clubs  and 
organizations  students  can  join. 
Students  can  also  use  the 
Connections  book  for  contact 
information  and  can  stop  by 
Demski’s  office  in  LSF  78,  or 
contact  him  at  PNC  ext.  5479. 


“Soul”  gave  PNC  understanding  of  past 


By  LYNELL  COOPER 
Spectator  Writer 

“Soul:  The  Rhythms  of 
African-American  History’1 
sparked  curious  spirits  to  come 
together  in  remembrance  of 
oppressed  people  in  pursuit  of 
freedom. 

Coordinated  by  PNC’s  Race 
Relations  Action  Team  (RRAT) 
on  Oct.  3,  the  five-hour  event 
consisted  of  three  segments, 
“Characteristics  of  Black 
,as 

Slave  Songs/Spirituals  and 
Sermons,”  a  documentary  titled 
"The  Shadow  of  Hate:  A  History 
of  Intolerance  in  America,”  and 
a  doo-wop  performance  by 
Stormy  Weather,  which  were 
held  throughout  LSF  building. 

Former  PNC  student  Lillian 
Sherrod-Young  of  Michigan 
City  delivered  an  exceptionally 
powerful  presentation. 

“Spiritual  tradition  provided  a 
birthing  ground  for  a  compro¬ 
mised  genre  of  African 
Americans,”  Sherrod- Young 


stated  during  the  presentation. 
“Slave  songs  were  the  earliest 
form  of  self-  expression  avail¬ 
able  to  blacks.  Blacks  first  start¬ 
ed  to  sing  of  their  feelings  of 
helplessness  and  homelessness. 
These  songs  provided  a 
way  for  the  people  to 
express  themselves  who 
would  otherwise  die.” 

Sherrod-Young  contin¬ 
ued,  “If  you  had  not  ever 
been  a  victim  of  not  being 
able  to  be  who  you  are,  you 
can  never  understand.” 

aVil  J&fe.Oi  iiJ  Or. li>  STB  Oitiii  > 

A  recording  of  Paul 
Robeson’s  version  of  “Go 
Down  Moses”  was  inter¬ 
preted  and  discussed  by  the 
fully  attentive  audience. 

Her  presentation  moved 
on  to  a  despairingly 
exhausted  soulful  slave 
song  called  “Steal  Away  to 
Jesus.”  The  song  drove  home  the 
point  of  how  much  the  slaves 
would  rather  have  been  dead 
than  to  be  regarded  as  less  than 
animals  and  not  have  their  free¬ 
dom. 


Sherrod-Young  also  provided 
the  audience  with  the  “I  Have  a 
Dream”  sermon  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  She  enlightened 
the  audience  of  an  interesting 
twist  of  how  there  is  an  underly¬ 


documentary  that  spanned 
America’s  history  by  using  eye¬ 
witness’  reports  and  violent 
footage  of  the  prejudices  that 
existed  for  many  different  cul¬ 
tures  in  America’s  segregated 


ing  meaning  of  call  and  response 
that  developed  among  the 
oppressed  blacks. 

In  the  following  segment, 
viewers  got  a  chance  to  watch 
and  dissect  a  short  40-minute 


past. 

“I  think  that  it  was  a  very 
powerful  message  of  the  legacy 
of  our  country,  what  its  founda¬ 
tion  was,”  stated  Arlene  Dunn,  a 
volunteer  of  Work  With  Unity 


Council  of  Healthy 
Communities  of  Laporte 
County. 

“It  sparked  a  lot  of  debate  of 
racism,  sexism,  all  the  really 
good  “isms”  and  I  think  it  has 
been  a  really  positive  event,” 
added  Joann  Matthews,  RRAT 
member  and  student  govern¬ 
ment  representative. 

The  finale  of  the  day’s  ses¬ 
sions  was  an  informational 
speech  of  doo-wop,  rhythm  and 
blues  and  urban  music  with 
Grammy-winning  artist  Ron 
Cohen,  while  the  crowd  was 
awaiting  the  performance  of 
Stormy  Weather. 

For  being  a  doo-wop  quintet 
from  the  Gary-Hammond  area 
that  has  traveled  far  performing 
at  various  places  and  even  at  the 
White  House,  the  group  had  a 
very  down-to-earth  attitude. 

During  the  show,  the  group 
covered  songs  such  as  “Good 
Night  Sweetheart,”  got  the 
crowd  involved  with  “Why  must 
I  be  a  Teenager  in  Love,”  and 
“The  Lion  Sleeps  Tonight.” 


WRIGHT 
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the  butterfly  chair.  The  arms  of 
this  chair  are  actually  built  fold¬ 
ed  outward,  which  emulates 
Origami,  the  Japanese  art  of 
paper  folding. 

A  couple  of  the  lamps  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  exhibit  also  have  a 
touch  of  Japanese  flavor,  which 
demonstrates  the  influence  of 
the  time  that  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  spent  in  Japan.  A  small 
wooden  oriental  table  lamp  is 
composed  of  quarter  sawn 
Philippine  mahogany  with  a 
Japanese  rice  paper  shade. 
Another  free  standing  floor 
lamp  is  designed  with  similar 
materials,  while  a  special  pole 
light  has  five  different  light 
bulbs  blocked  from  view  by 
small  wooden  boxes  built  onto 
the  lamp.  Pink  light  bulbs 
inside  the  lamps  adds  to  the 
atmosphere. 


Another  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  the  exhibit 
are  the  unique  tables  from  the 
Samara  home.  One  table  in 
particular  is  stackable.  It  fea¬ 
tures  three  square  tables  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other,  similar  to  a  pagoda. 

Judy  Jacobi,  PNC’s  director 
of  marketing  and  curator  for  the 
Samara  exhibit,  hopes  that  all 
PNC  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
members  of  the  surrounding 
communities  will  take  the  time 
to  see  this  innovative  exhibit. 

“Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is 
arguably  the  greatest  modern 
architect  that  has  shared  his 
genius  with  us.  There  are  few 
opportunities  to  see  plans  for  a 
Wright  home,  and  see  pieces 
from  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
home  itself,”  she  said.  Jacobi 
also  expressed  a  tremendous 
personal  interest  in  the  Samara 
exhibit.  “My  reaction  to 
being  in  any  building  by  Frank 


Lloyd  Wright  is  that  I’m 
awestruck  because  of  what  he 
did  was  so  far  ahead  of  his 
time.  His  styles,  whether  they 
were  Usonian,  Prairie  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  were  so  distinc¬ 
tive,”  she  commented. 

Jacobi  believes  that 
the  Samara  exhibit  is 
extremely  beneficial  to 
PNC  and  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  communities. 

“Getting  a  meaningful  and 
great  education  means 
being  exposed  to  cultural 
exhibits  like  this 
(Samara).  It’s  all  part  of 
an  educational  experience 
in  its  most  wonderful 
sense  to  be  able  to  come 
out  of  here  able  to  broaden 
yourself,”  she  stated. 

The  exhibit  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public 
every  Saturday  through  Two 
Nov.  15  from  11  a.m.  to  back 
3  p.m.  in  the  LSF  02.  A 


few  objects  from  the  home 
are  also  showcased  in  the  dis¬ 
play  cases  located  near  the 
front  entryway  of  the  LSF 
building.  Group  tours  are 


available  at  other  times.  To 
schedule  an  appointment  to 
view  the  exhibit,  contact 
Jacobi  at  1-800-872-1231, 
ext.  5593. 


of  Samara’s  more  interesting  exhibits,  the  Accent  Table  Lamp  (in 
,  surrounded  by  stone  figurines)  and  the  popular  butterfly  chairs. 

(Spectator  photo/Suzanne  Weber) 
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Golden  Quill  haven  for  student  writers 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

If  one  was  ever  wondering  if 
there  was  a  club  on  campus 
where  writers  could  share  their 
writings  and  listen  to  other  stu¬ 
dents  works,  this  is  the  place. 

The  Golden  Quill  club  was 
established  in  1996.  Several 
students,  along  with  Beth 
Rudnick,  social  sciences 
instructor  and  club  advisor, 
decided  that  the  PNC  commu¬ 
nity  needed  an  outlet  “to  share 
their  writing  and  encourage 
each  other,”  stated  Rudnick. 

Golden  Quill  was  also 
formed  so  students  could  “talk 
about  the  different  ways  that 
they  might  get  published,” 
Rudnick  continued.  She  noted 
that  “people  who  want  to  be 


writers  generally  don’t  have  a 
clue  where  to  go  or  what  to  do 
next.” 

Over  the  years.  Golden  Quill 
has  been  a  very  important 
source  of  information  for  stu¬ 
dents  when  it  comes  to  the  area 
of  publishing  -  especially  for 
the  annual  PNC  Portals 
Competition.  “A  lot  of  times 
the  question  of  the  day  is  what 
should  I  submit  to  Portals,  or 
what  do  you  think  might  make 
it  in  Portals?”  said  Rudnick. 

PNC  student  and  club  presi¬ 
dent,  Cassie  Zurawski,  agrees. 
“One  of  the  things  we’ve 
always  done  is  help  each  other 
pick  out  submissions  for 
Portals.”  She  noted,  “We’ve 
had  a  very  high  success  rate.” 

Another  reason  why  Golden 
Quill  has  been  successful  on 


campus  is  due  to  the  friendly, 
relaxed  atmosphere  at  their 
meetings. 

“It’s  always  nice  to  know  that 
there  is  a  forum  somewhere 
that  you  can  be  comfortable  in 
being  creative,”  highlighted 
PNC  student  and  Golden  Quill 
member  Katie  Anderson. 

Students  also  receive  encour¬ 
agement  and  feedback  from 
other  Golden  Quill  members. 

“I've  written  far  more  poems 
since  I’ve  joined,”  Golden 
Quill  member  Tammy 
Richards  stated.  “My  style  has 
developed  throughout  the  past 
few  years  (I’ve  been  a  mem¬ 
ber),  and  I  hope  to  continue 
growing  with  it.” 

Diversity  of  its  membership 
is  another  reason  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Golden  Quill.  Not  just 


for  liberal  arts  or  English 
majors,  membership  has 
included  science  and  math 
majors,  as  well  as  musicians. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that 
groups  of  people  with  diverse 
talents,  abilities  and  levels  of 
achievement  can  get  together 
and  encourage  each  other,” 
Rudnick  explained. 

When  attending  a  Golden 
Quill  meeting,  it  is  not  impera¬ 
tive  that  everyone  present  a 
piece  of  writing  for  the  group. 
Some  people  come  just  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  other  member’s  works. 
As  Anderson  attests,  “I  like 
hearing  what  other  people 
have  written  mostly.  I’m  an 
avid  fan  of  reading,  and  this 
gives  me  a  lot  of  material  to 
peruse.” 

Apart  from  their  meetings, 


The  Golden  Quill  is  starting  to 
branch  out  into  other  activities 
on  the  PNC  campus. 

On  Oct.  30,  they  will  be 
holding  “Spooky  Halloween” 
in  conjunction  with  the 
English  Club,  and  the  PNC 
Speech  Team.  The  event  will 
start  at  7  p.m.  in  room  LSF 
144.  Students,  faculty,  staff 
and  their  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  come  in  Halloween 
costume  and  bring  a  piece  of 
“spooky”  writing. 

The  next  two  Golden  Quill 
meetings  will  be  held  on  Oct. 
17  at  10  a.m.  in  SWRZ  214 
and  Oct.  28  at  7  p.m  in  TECH 
355. 

For  more  information,  please 
e-mail  Rudnick  at  brud- 
nick@pnc.edu  or  call  PNC 
ext.  5504  for  more  details. 


2003-04  PNG  Panthers  Basketball  Schedule 


November  2003 

5  -  @  Indiana  University 
Northwest,  7:00  p.m. 

8  -  HOME  vs.  CampbellsviUe 
Univ.,  2:00  p.m. 

14  -  @  Indiana  University 
East,  6:00  p.m. 

22  -  HOME  vs.  Goshen 
College,  7:00  p.m. 

25  -  HOME  vs.  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  7:30  p.m. 

28-29  -  Spring  Hill  College 
Tournament,  Mobile,  AL 


December  2003 

3  -  @  Taylor  University- 
Fort  Wayne,  7:00  p.m. 

6  -  HOME  vs.  TBA 

12  -  HOME  vs.  Indiana  Univ. 

South  Bend,  7:00  p.m. 

28-30  -  Clarke  College 
Tourney,  Dubuque,  IA 


asli 


January  2004 

3 Goshen  Coll., 3:00 p.m. 
7  -  HOME  vs.  Trinity  Infl 
Univ., 7:00  p.m. 

10  -  @  Calumet  College 


1:00  p.m. 

13  -  @  Moody  Bible 
College,  7:30  p.m. 

14  -  @  Kendall  College , 

7:30  p.m. 

17  -  HOME  vs.  Trinity 
Christian  College,  1:00  p.m. 
21  -  @  Cardinal  Stritch 
h  .University,  7:30 
24  Judson  ColL,  7:30  p.m. 

28  -  HOME  vs.  Indiana 
University  East,  6:00  p.m. 
31  Trinity  International 

Univ.,  7:30  p.m. 


February  2004 

2  -  HOME  vs.  Indiana 
Univ.  Northwest,7:00p.m 

4  -  HOME  vs.  Calumet 
College,  7:30  p.m. 

7  -  HOME  vs.  Kendall 
College,  1:00  p.m. 

11  -  @  Trinity  Christian 
urt,vedlle^,i7:30af/.iW.ft,Am3  2,1  1 

14  -  HOME  vs.  Cardinal 
Stritch  University,  1:00  p.m. 

16  -  HOME  vs.  Taylor 
University  FW,  7:00  p.m. 

18  -  HOME  vs.  Judson 
College,  7:30  p.m. 


All  Panther  basketball  home  games  are  played  at  the  Scholl  Center 

at  Marquette  High  School  in  Michigan  City. 


Student  Activities  News 


By  PNC  Student  Activities 

What  a  turnout  for  the 
first  ever  “Hoop  It  Up”  held 
at  the  PNC  basketball 
courts.  The  event  took 
place  on  Sept.  20  and  a  total 
of  eight  teams  participated 
in  the  event.  A  free-throw 
and  3-point  contest  started 
out  the  festivities,  then  each 
team  played  three  games 
and  competed  in  a  single 
elimination  tournament. 
“Team  One,”  led  by  PNC 
freshman  Chad  Ginther, 
lived  up  to  their  name  by 
going  undefeated  through 
the  tournament.  Lyle  and 
Levi  DeNeve  led  “The 


Mans”  squad,  as  they  fin¬ 
ished  a  strong  second. 

One  of  the  events  coming 
up  to  keep  your  eyes  on  will 
be  the  Annual  Pumpkin 
Carving  Contest,  which 
will  be  held  on  Oct.  30  in 
the  cafeteria  from  1 1  a.m. 
to  1  p.m. 

The  popular  Snow  Globe 
and  Key  Chains  will  return 
to  the  PNC  campus  on  Nov. 
11  starting  at  10:00  a.m. 
On  Nov.  19,  Brian  Gillis 
and  Sisuepahn  invade  the 
PNC  campus  as  they  per¬ 
form  their  psychic  comedy 
show  at  noon  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria. 

Rounding  out  the  upcom¬ 


ing  events  will  be  the 
“Battle  of  the  Bands.”  This 
event  will  take  place  on 
Nov.  21  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  starting  at  6  p.m., 
and  promises  to  be  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before. 

Any  questions  or  interest 
in  assisting  with  the  “Battle 
of  the  Bands,”or  in  any  of 
the  events,  please  see  Gary 
Demski  in  LSF  78  or  reach 
him  by  phone  at  PNC  ext. 
5479.  Also,  please  check 
out  file  PNC  Student 
Activities  web  site  for  a  full 
listing  of  all  events  held  on 
the  PNC  campus. 


PNC’s  “Hoop  It  Up” 
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Above  and  beyond  call  of  duty  for  PNC 


By  SCOTT  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

For  the  1 1  members  of  the 
PNC  cheer  and  dance  squad, 
dedication  is  just  another  part 
of  the  routine. 

The  requirements  of  being  a 
full-time  student  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  minimum  of  a  2.0  grade 
point  average,  balanced  along 
with  the  responsibilities  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  jobs,  are  not  the  only 
challenges  that  cheer  squad 
members  face  throughout  the 
v  school  year. 

“Cheerleaders  are  very  dedi¬ 
cated.  They  do  community  ser¬ 
vice,  they  do  fund  raising 
events,  they  practice  and  they 
work,”  said  Jean-Ann  Morton, 
head  coach  of  the  cheer  and 
dance  squad.  “One  is  married 
and  has  a  child.  These  are  hard 
working  kids,”  added  Morton. 

Yet,  without  funding  from  the 
athletic  department,  the  cheer 
squad  has  been  working  extra 
hard  to  keep  up  appearances. 


“We  actually  worked  for  our 
uniforms,”  said  Jessica  Avey,  a 
cheerleader  at  PNC  for  four 
years. 

A  car  wash  at  the  Wal-Mart  in 
Valparaiso  raised  $300  for  the 
cheer  squad;  Wal-mart  donated 
another  $300  in  matching 
funds.  The  money  raised  was 
used  to  buy  new  uniforms  to 
supplement  the  old  ones  that 
were  purchased  five  years  ago 
with  a  donation  from  the  athlet¬ 
ic  department.  “Everything  that 
they  wear  to  the  games  is  paid 
for  by  them,”  said  Morton. 

During  the  upcoming  basket¬ 
ball  season,  when  nearly  half  of 
the  basketball  of  the  games  will 
be  held  outside  of  LaPorte 
County  in  cities  as  far  as 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  cheer 
squad  will  be. responsible  for  its 
own  food  and  lodging.  With 
nearly  a  dozen  members,  two 
assistant  coaches  and  the  head 
coach,  away  games  can  be 
expensive.  “We’re  cheerlead¬ 
ers;  we  don’t  get  hungry,”  joked 


Mandi  Wilke. 

Yet,  even  with  the  pressures  of 
school  and  the  personal  expen¬ 
ditures  needed  to  keep  the  cheer 
squad  funded,  the  members  are 
unrelenting  in  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  PNC  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  community. 

“Last  year,  we  hosted  a  cheer 
camp  on  campus  for  three-  to 
five-year-olds  all  the  way  up  to 
high  school  age,  and  for  part  of 
our  camp  we  invited  disadvan¬ 
taged  kids  to  participate  on  a 
scholarship,”  said  Morton. 

Even  though  the  cheer  and 
dance  squad  face  tight  times 
without  consistent  funding 
from  the  athletic  department, 
they  remain  optimistic. 

“You  have  to  focus  on  the 
good  things,”  said  Jackie 
Mellen,  a  third-year  squad 
member. 

“Our  main  mission  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  PNC  and  ath¬ 
letics,  and  we  need  the  campus 
community  to  help  build  that,” 
added  Morton. 


PNC  cheer  and  dance  squad  members  (front  row,  left  to  right) 
Jessica  Fliris,  Jackie  Mellen,  Amy  Cox  and  (back  row,  left  to 
right)  Joshua  Hutchinson,  Nikki  Voririch,  Mandi  Wilke, 
Jennifer  Bartley  and  Matt  Sobecki. 


Panthers  hold  their  own  at  RailCats  Stadium 


By  DANIEL  GREEN 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Though  the  sky  was  bleak 
and  gray,  the  grass  lost  none 
its  emerald  luster  at  the 
RailCats  Stadium  in  Gary. 

Although  the  temperature 
peaked  at  a  frigid  53  degrees, 
the  seats  were  filled  with 
boisterous  fans  and  loved 
ones.  Through  the  tumult  of 
trains  and  trucks,  shouts  of 
“Go  Panthers!”  resounded 
around  the  stadium. 

Eager  fans,  who  did  not,  or 
could  not,  pay  to  sit  and 
watch  their  favorite  team, 
stood  against  the  fence  sur¬ 
rounding  the  parking  .lot  for  a 
“better-than-nothing”  view. 
The  smell  of  hamburgers 


and  hot  dogs  wafted  around 
those  who  sat  near  the  con¬ 
cession  stand,  urging  them  to 
buy  overpriced  food.  Beyond 
the  fenced-in  stadium,  the 
decaying  streets  and  build¬ 
ings  did  nothing  to  sap  the 
resolve  of  the  excited  specta¬ 
tors. 

Despite  the  teeth-chatter- 
ing  temperatures,  fans  of  the 
Panthers  wore  simple  jerseys 
and  bandannas  in  support  of 
their  favorite  team.  Men, 
women  and  children,  bundled 
in  heavy  winter  clothing 
against  the  sharp  Gary  air, 
screamed  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  each  time  the  Panthers 
scored  a  run. 

On  the  late  September 
Sunday,  the  PNC  Panthers 


took  up  their  gloves  and  bats 
to  compete  against  the 
Indiana  University  Northwest 
(IUN)  RedHawks.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Panthers  ran 
high  and  by  the  end  of  the 
third  inning,  the  Panthers 
were  leading  by  one  run. 

During  the  bottom  of  the 
fifth  inning,  PNC  outfielder 
Ryan  Hawkins  was  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  successful 
batters  that  would  add  to  the 
Panthers  ,  score.  “Ryan 
Hawkins  is  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  guy  on  the  team,”  said 
Gary  Demski,  PNC  student 
activities  director.  “He’s  a 
coach’s  dream  and  an  oppos¬ 
ing  coach’s  nightmare,”  stat¬ 
ed  Demski. 

Catcher  Landon  DaPrile 


sent  the  ball  soaring  across 
the  field,  knocking  Hawkins 
in  the  chance  to  score  a  run. 

The  Panthers  were  ruthless 
against  IUN,  and  the 
RedHawks  didn’t  score  a  sin¬ 
gle  run  throughout  the  inning. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  inning,  the  Panthers 
were  leading  8-3  as  the  crowd 
cheered  with  wild  abandon  at 
the  sight  of  a  Panthers  win. 
The  triumph  sparked  lively, 
after-game  conversations 
among  the  fans.  “The  pitch¬ 
ing  had  some  rough  spots,  but 
the  hitting  was  a  lot  better 
today,”  said  Craig  Aigner, 
father  of  Panthers  shortstop 
Aaron  Aigner. 

This  year,  the  PNC 
Panthers  have  had  15  transfer 


players  and  only  seven 
returning  players,  creating 
what  appears  to  be  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  increased  enthusiasm 
and  optimism.  “We  have  a 
good  budget  of  student  ath¬ 
letes  this  year,”  said  Ryan 
Brown,  head  coach  for  the 
Panthers.  “They  want  this  to 
be  a  good  year.  They  all  have 
good  attitudes  and  work 
ethics,  as  well  as  passion  and 
character,”  added  Brown. 

Although  the  players 
showed  high  spirits,  they  still 
have  work  to  do. 
“Defensively,  they  are  sound, 
but  coach  Brown  wants  to 
focus  on  pitching  and  situa¬ 
tional  hitting,”  said  Demski. 


2003 


Lady  Panthers  dose  fall  season  on  a 
positive  note;  finish  season  at  9-3 


By  PNC  ATHLETIC  DEPT. 

The  Purdue  North  Central  Softball  team 
ended  its  fall  season  with  three  wins  on 
Saturday.  Oct.  4,  at  Huntington  College. 

The  Lady  Panthers  beat  Ancilla  College 
in  game  one  7-4  and  beat  Huntington 
twice  5  -3  and  4-2.  The  three  wins  leave 
the  Lady  Panthers  9-3  in  the  fall. 

In  game  one  Amanda  Alberts  got  the 
complete  game  win  after  a  shaky  first 
inning  in  which  Ancilla  got  three  consec¬ 
utive  hits  and  took  an  early  3-1  lead. 
Alberts  held  Ancilla  to  only  4  more  hits 
and  one  run  the  final  six  innings. 

PNC  came  back  scoring  six  times  on  six 
hits  in  the  second  to  put  the  game  away. 
Holly  Bender  scored  twice  and  had  two 
stolen  bases. 

Both  Alberts  and  Bender  were  players 


at  Ancilla  before  transferring  to  PNC. 

Nikki  Nielub  went  2  for  4  with  an  RBI 
and  two  stolen  bases,  and  Brandy  Varga 
added  two  RBI’s  and  a  double. 

In  game  two  Cristin  Zaragoza  stuck  out 
10  and  allowed  only  five  hits  as  PNC 
won  5-3.  Zaragoza  also  had  two  hits. 

Bender  scored  twice,  had  an  RBI  and  a 
stolen  base. 

PNC  never  gave  up  the  lead,  answering 
each  time  Huntington  scored.  Nielub  fin¬ 
ished  the  scoring  in  the  seventh  on  a 
Varga  double. 

Alberts  and  Zaragoza  combined  for  the 
win  in  game  three.  Alberts  went  four 
innings,  giving  up  five  hits  and  two  runs, 
while  Zaragoza  gave  up  only  one  hit  in 
the  and  kept  Huntington  scoreless  final 
three  innings  and  no  runs. 
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NCA  Focus 
Visit 

November  3  &  4 

PNC  Campus 
Contact  Dr.  Linda 
Duttlinger,  ext.  5217 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

October  19 

Bowling  for  Columbine 

Film  showing,  rated  R. 

2-4:15  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

October  22 

Bowling  for  Columbine 

Film  showing,  rated  R. 

7-9:15  p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 

Continuing  through  Nov.  15 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Samara 

Open  on  Saturdays  from  1 1  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

Also  open  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  Mon.  Oct.  20, 

Wed.  Oct.  22,  Mon.  Oct.  27,  Wed.  Oct.  29 

Continuing  through  Jan.  20,  2004 
The  Mahouts  and  their  Elephants 

Photo  exhibit  by  Rebecca  Janes 

TECH  Building,  1st  floor  north  study  lounge 

Continuing  through  Aug.  2004 
Odyssey  2003-04  Sculpture  Exhibit 

PNC  Campus 

Also,  have  you  seen  our  new  campus  calendar  - 
www.  pnc.  edu/calendar 


Spooky 

Halloween 

October  30 

7-9  p.m. 

LSF  144 

Free  and  open  to 
the  public 
Costumes  optional; 
refreshments  provided. 
Featuring  readings  of 
creative  and  already 
published  works 


Pumpkin 

Carving 

Contest 

October  30 

Open  to  PNC  Clubs 
Begins  at  1 1  a.m., 
judging  at  12:30  p.m.; 
contact  Gary  Demski, 
ext.  5479 


Faculty  Research  Series 

October  23 

"Finding  Good  Teaching  Material  on  the 
Internet  Using  Project  Merlot" 

Dr.  Judy  Serwatka 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 

4:30  p.m.,  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

Forum  on  Communication 
Careers 

October  29 

LSF  02,  1 1  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 
Refreshments  will  be  served 


PNC  Players  Fall  Production 

“Blithe  Spirit”  by  Noel  Coward 

November  7 

7:30  p.m. 

November  8 

7:30  p.m. 

November  9 

2:30  p.m. 

LSF  Lounge,  main  floor 
Open  to  the  public 
Tickets  required 

Contact  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384 

PNC  Basketball 

November  8 

vs.  Campbellsville  University 
2  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 


DEFINING  THE  FUTURE 
September  13th  gQtA  0ec^m 

Ronan  Tynan;  In  Concert 

The  melodious  voice  of  this  world-famous  Irish  tenor  will  be  singing  from  a  classical  and  contemporary  repertory  in  celebration 
of  our  50th  Anniversary.  Be  a  part  of  the  festivities  after  the  concert  at  a  dessert  reception  provided  by  Truffles  Bakery  as  we 
honor  our  50  year  subscribers  and  join  to  celebrate  this  truly  remarkable  milestone. 

October  19th 

Chris  Matthews;  Back  by  Popular  Demand  Sponsored  by  Horizon  Bank 

Voted  one  of  the  five  favorite  Forum  speakers  by  our  audience,  the  host  of  Hardball  with  Chris  Matthews  on  MSNBC  is  an 
energetic,  provocative,  highly  intelligent  and  truly  entertaining  speaker.  He  wowed  our  audience  in  the  past  and  will  surely 
provide  thought-provoking  insights  into  our  future. 

November  9th 

Robin  Roberts  (3  p.m.  program)'.  The  War,  the  News,  ESPN.. .My  “Life  Sponsored  by  NIPSCO 

As  anchor  of  the  hourly  newscasts  for  Good  Morning  America,  Ms.  Roberts  was  stationed  in  Kuwait  during  the  war.  While  not 
quite  as  dangerous  but  perhaps  equally  challenging,  in  the  world  of  sports  broadcasting,  she  has  proved  that  knowledge, 
experience  and  talent  are  no  longer  male  domains  through  her  groundbreaking  position  with  ESPN.  Inspiring  and  insightful, 
Ms.  Roberts’  programs  delight  audiences  across  the  country. 

December  7th 

Dr.  Brian  Greene;  Understanding  “The  Elegant  Universe”  Sponsored  by  the  Dr.  Milton  L.  Bankoff  Foundation 

This  New  York  Times  best-selling  author  and  host  of  a  three-part  PBS  Nova  series  airing  November  2003,  Dr.  Brian  Greene  is 
widely  recognized  for  a  number  of  groundbreaking  discoveries  in  the  field  of  astrophysics.  Dr.  Greene  enchants  audiences  with 
truly  awesome,  totally  understandable  presentations  illuminating  the  wonder,  the  splendor,  and  the  mystery  of  what  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  final  frontier.  Armed  with  audio-visual  support,  his  audiences  are  launched  into  “The  Elegant 
Universe.” 

March  7th 

William  Dwyer;  Medical  Breakthroughs  for  the  21st  Century  Sponsored  by  Duneiand  Health  Council 

Mr.  Dwyer,  Abbott  Health  Systems’  Divisional  Vice  President,  will  present  a  concise  overview  of  new  developments  across  the 
disciplines  of  biotechnology,  chemistry,  physics  and  information  sciences.  Mr.  Dwyer,  a  spell-binding  speaker,  reflects  on 
future  technological  trends  providing  the  audience  with  a  down-to-earth  understanding  of  these  important  areas  of  discovery 
and  research. 

April  18th 

Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo;  Speak  Truth  to  Power  „ 

Devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  equal  justice  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  basic  rights,  Ms.  Kennedy-Cuomo  established  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  International  Center  for  Human  Rights.  Carrying  on  the  legacy  of  her  family,  Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  brings 
out  the  conscience  and  humanity  of  her  audiences  in  a  oratory  style  guaranteed  to  inspire  all. 

Note  Due  to  hit*  ticket  demand,  the  Forum’s  September,  October  and  December  programs  will  be  held  at  Michigan  City  High  School  on 
Pahs  Road.  All  our  programs  start  promptly  at  7:30  p.m,  November.  March  and  April  programs  will  be  held  at  Sinai  Temple,  2800  South 
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PNC  sculpture  exhibition  opens 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

In  addition  to  providing  a  world- 
class  education,  Purdue  North 
Central  offers  a  special  program 
to  enrich  the  cultural  and  aesthet¬ 
ic  awareness  of  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  community  mem¬ 

bers. 

The  Odyssey  program  began 
during  the  1999-2000  academic 
year.  During  this  time,  former 
Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  idea 
to  facilitate  a  multiple  piece  sculp¬ 
ture  exhibit  at  PNC.  S.  Thomas 
Scarff,  a  sculptor  for  over  30 
years,  and  Judy  Jacobi,  PNC’s 
marketing  director,  then  began  the 
arduous  process  of  organizing  the 
program. 

After  much  foresight  and  plan¬ 
ning,  they  created  a  registry  of 
artists  and  sculptors  from  the  area, 
then  invited  those  artists  to  dis¬ 
play  their  work  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus,  and  the  rest  is  history. 

The  program  has  expanded 
tremendously,  and  now  features 
cultural  films,  dramatic  readings, 
works  of  photojoumalists  and 
educational  discussions,  along 
with  the  popular  sculpture  exhibit. 

“As  a  university  that  is  growing, 
we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  be  a 
cultural  focal  point  for  the  com¬ 
munities  and  students  we  serve  in 
our  strategic  plan,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  take  PNC  to  the  next 
level,”  stated  Jacobi.  “We  clearly 
state  we  will  use  a  variety  of 
stages  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
cultural  events.  Odyssey  grew 


out  of  this.  It  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  we  can  work  towards  that 
goal.” 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Odyssey,  Scarff  also 
has  four  of  his  own  sculptures 
currently  showcased  on  the  PNC 


campus. 

Scarff  collaborated  with  sculp¬ 
tors  John  Bannon  and  Michael 
Young  to  create  “Aradise  Rising,” 
which  is  found  in  front  of  the 
campus.  This  is  a  neon  piece 
which  represents  a  person’s  life 
journey  to  “Paradise.” 

He  believes  that  the  Odyssey 
program  is  meant  “to  incite  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  adventure  and  jour¬ 
ney,  and  something  to  spark  imag¬ 


ination.”  Scarff  added,  “I’m  real¬ 
ly  proud  of  how  this  program  has 
affected  people.” 

The  Odyssey  2003-2004  sculp¬ 
ture  opening,  and  a  public  view¬ 
ing  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s 
“Samara”  home  recently  took 


place  on  the  PNC  campus.  It  was 
Odyssey’s  first  formal  opening. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  presen¬ 
tation,  Chancellor  James  Dworkin 
spoke  about  what  a  spectacular 
event  the  Odyssey  program  is  for 
PNC.  "Even  though  Purdue 
offers  engineering  and  science,  it 
is  important  to  have  art,"  he 
explained. 

Next,  Jacobi  introduced  John 
E.  Christian,  the  owner  of  the 


Samara  home.  Pieces  of  furniture 
and  architectural  drawings  from 
the  home  are  currently  being  dis¬ 
played  on  the  PNC  campus. 

Christian  welcomed  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  tour  his  home  in  West 
Lafayette.  He  quoted  Frank 


Lloyd  Wright,  saying,  "A  house  is 
more  of  a  home  if  it  is  also  a  piece 
of  art." 

A  creative  PowerPoint  presen¬ 
tation  designed  by  PNC’s  Campus 
Relations  staff  was  also  shown. 
The  presentation  incorporated 
lively  music  and  interesting 
graphics,  as  well  as  photographs 
of  some  of  the  sculptures. 

SEE  SCULPTUHESfPAGE  5 


Smoking 

Policy 

enforceable 

By  CHERI  FARRIS 

Spectator  Correspondent 

As  the  leaves  fall,  cigarette 
butts  tumble  to  the  ground  at 
non-smoking  entrances  on  cam¬ 
pus,  stoking  up  conversation 
about  the  smoking  policy  on 
campus  that  was  previously 
ignored. 

The  smoke-free  entrances 
include  the  southeast  entrance  to 
the  Schwarz  Hall;  the  north 
entrance  to  the  TECH  Building; 
and  main  southwest  entrance  to 
the  LSF  Building.  Those 
entrances  lead  to  the  central  out¬ 
door  area  known  as  the  quad. 

Campus  Police  are  currently 
enforcing  the  smoking  policy  by 
handing  out  policy  reminders  to 
anyone  who  smokes  at  those 
entrances,  with  a  warning  that 
states  “Violators  will  be  referred 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  or  the 
employee’s  supervisor.” 

According  to  a  Spectator  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  among  50  stu¬ 
dents  at  PNC,  only  1 0  said  they 
were  smokers.  Of  those  10, 
seven  said  they  did  not  know 
there  was  a  policy  at  all. 

“We've  received  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  non-smokers,”  said 
Steve  Turner,  director  of  physi¬ 
cal  plant  “It  shouldn't  be  that  big 
of  a  deal  to  ask  someone  to  step 
away  from  the  building  to 
smoke  a  cigarette.” 

SEE  SMOKING! PAGE  2 


Barry  Tinsley’s  “Springville  Portal,”  is  an  expansive  door  into  another  plane  of  existence. 
“Springville  Portal”  is  a  part  of  the  2003-2004  Odyssey  Series.  (Spectator  photo/Suzanne  Weber) 


Accounting  students  talent  adds  up  to  big  win 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

The  Indiana  Certified  Public 
Accountant  (CPA)  Society  invit¬ 
ed  PNC’s  accounting  program  to 
participate  in  their  fourth  annual 
Case  Study  Competition. 
William  Mack,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  business,  selected  four  stu¬ 
dents  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
go  to  work;  the  results  were  very 
rewarding. 

Eleven  Indiana  schools  with 
accounting  programs  returned 
completed  submissions  for  the 
consideration;  from  those 
schools,  six  finalists  were  select¬ 
ed  to  travel  to  Indianapolis  to 
give  oral  presentations  at  the 
annual  awards  banquet. 


Liz  Babcock,  Jessica  Kelley, 
Misty  Speelman,  and  Rose  Ann 
Switt  all  returned  with  third 
place  trophies  and  checks  for 
$500  each  for  their  efforts. 

“The  girls  were  sharp  and  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  among 
stiff  competition,”  said 
Mack.  Other  schools 
making  the  final  cut  were 
Valparaiso  University, 
Butler  University, 

University  of  Southern 
Indiana,  Indiana 

University,  and  Marian 
College. 

The  96-page  submission  was  a 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work.  The 
team  had  only  10  days  from  the 
time  they  received  the  criteria  to 
turn  in  their  packet.  “We  put  in 


60  hours  easily,”  stated  Babcock. 

When  Mack  announced  they 
had  made  it  to  the  finals,  the 
team  had  little  time  to  prepare 
for  the  oral  presentation  in 
Indianapolis.  Several  faculty 


and  administration  members 
viewed  the  team’s  mock  presen¬ 
tation,  giving  them  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  fine-tune  their  production. 

“Their  comments  and  sugges¬ 


tions  were  phenomenal,  it  bet¬ 
tered  our  presentation,  what  we 
gained  was  huge,”  stated 
Babcock.  Some  of  the  advice 
given  was  to  use  PowerPoint  as  a 
visual  aid,  and  not  to  look  at  the 
board.  They  also  politely 
reminded  them  of  the  “urn 
counter.” 

“Anytime  our  students  are 
involved  in  doing  a  presen¬ 
tation,  case  study,  (or) 
debate,  the  vice  chancel¬ 
lor’s  office  tries  to  support 
it  the  best  we  can,”  stated 
George  Asteriadis, 

Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Academic  Affairs.  Budget  cuts 
are  a  threat  to  these  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Yet,  according  to 
Asteriadis,  Chancellor  James 


Dworkin  and  Vice  Chancellor 
Ed  Bednar  are  adamant  about 
keeping  professional  funds 
available  for  faculty  and  students 
because  they  feel  it  is  important. 
“I’ve  done  this  for  a  long  time, 
we  try  to  develop  funding  as  we 
consider  if  a  significant  priority 
in  this  office,”  he  continued. 
“This  was  a  critical  function  for 
the  students  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them.” 

“The  best  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  having  the  opportunity 
to  put  to  use  what  we  have 
learned,”  said  Switt.  According 
to  her  teammates,  Switt  has  an 
uncanny  ability  to  research  any¬ 
thing. 

SEE  ACCOUNTING/PAGE  3 


“The  girls  were  sharp  and 
professional  looking  among 
stiff  competition,” 

--William  Mack,  PNC  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  business 
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All  Mondays  in  November 

Odyssey  2003-04  Sculpture** 
Exhibit,  8  a.m.-9  p.m.  Ongoing 
through  August  2004.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jjaco- 
bi@pnc.edu  Details  at 

http:/ /www.pnc.edu/cd/new 
s/ odysseyF03.html 

The  Mahouts  and  their 
Elephants,  Rebecca  Janes,  8 
a.m.-9  p.m.  Photo  Work. 
Continues  Monday  -  Friday 
through  January  20.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public.  Odyssey 
2003-04  Series  Event.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jjaco- 
bi@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  November  13 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open 
Office  Hours,  10-11:30  a.m. 
No  appointment  necessary. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Friday  &  Saturday,  Nov.  14  & 
15 

PNC  Players  Fall  Production, 
"Blithe  Spirit"  by  Noel  Coward, 
7:30-9:30  p.m.  Open  to  the 
Public,  admission  will  be 
charged.  Contact:  Dr.  Daniel 
Padberg,  ext.  5384,  dpad- 
berg@pnc.edu  Details  at 
http:/ / www.pnc.edu/ cd/ new 
s/blithe. html 

Sunday,  November  16 

Real  Women  Have  Curves, 
Film  Showing  (PG),  2-4:15  p.m. 
After-film  commentary  by 
Andrew  Tallackson, 

Entertainment  Editor, 

Michigan  City  News  Dispatch. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public. 
Odyssey  2003-04  Series  Event. 
Co-sponsors:  Michigan  City 


Public  Library  and  PNC. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

PNC  Players  Fall  Production, 
"Blithe  Spirit"  by  Noel  Coward, 
2:30-4:30  p.m.  Open  to  the 
Public,  Admission  Charge. 
Contact:  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg, 
ext.  5384,  dpadberg@pnc.edu. 

Tuesday,  November  18 

SAM  (Student  Assessment  & 
Measurement)  Testing,  9  a.m.- 
12  p.m.,  1-4  p.m.  and  6-9  p.m. 
in  LSF  144.  Contact:  Linda 
Duttlinger,  ext.  5217,  ldut- 
tlinger@pnc.edu  Details  at 
http://www.pnc.edu/lc/sam. 
html. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Deadline  for  December  1 
Edition  of  Spectator.  Contact: 
Spectator,  ext.  5442,  specta- 
tor@pnc.edu 

Brian  Gillis  and  Sisuepahn 
Mentalist  Show,  12-1:30  p.m. 
in  LSF  Cafeteria.  Open  to  all 
students.  Contact:  Gary 

Demski,  ext.  5479, 

gdemski@pnc.edu 

Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open 
Office  Hours,  4:30-6  p.m.  No 
appointment  necessary. 

Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  November  20 

Faculty  Research  Series 
Presentation  by  Dr.  Jeff  Shires, 
4:30-5:30  in  LSF  02.  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public. Contact: 
Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 


Friday,  November  21 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 
Battle  of ‘the  Bands  III,  5-11:55 
p.m.,  doors  open  at  5  p.m.;  first 
band  at  6  p.m.;  $5  cover  charge. 
Contact:  Gary  Demski,  ext. 
5479,  gdemski@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Books  and  Coffee,  12-1  p.m., 
LSF  02.  Free  and  open  to  the 
public.  "Small  Wonder"  by 
Barbara  Kingsolver;  reviewed 
by  Rita  Dagys.  Contact: 
Cynthia  Roberts,  ext.  5219, 
csrobert@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 
No  classes,  offices  open. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  November  27 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
No  classes,  offices  closed. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Friday,  November  28 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 
No  classes,  offices  closed. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Monday,  December  1 

Tree  Lighting  Ceremony,  4:30- 
5  p.m.  Open  to  students,  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Upcoming  games  are  listed  in 
the  Sports  section  on  page  8. 


SMOKING 

CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

"Both  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  have  rights,"  added 
Turner. 

Forty  percent  of  smokers 
surveyed,  and  63  percent  of 
non-smokers,  said  that  they 
think  the  PNC  non-smoking 
signs  should  be  clearer. 

However,  improvement  on 
signs  is  under  way,  according 
to  John  Coggins,  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents.  "The  signs  have  been 
improved  or  enlarged,"  he 
said. 

“The  perimeter  has  been 
marked  by  the  ash  trays,  and 
there  are  signs  on  the  ash  trays 
indicating  there  is  no  smoking 
beyond  this  point,"  said  Robert 
Gaekle,  PNC  chief  of  police. 
"As  we  make  our  patrols  on  the 
campus,  we're  always  watch¬ 
ing  those  areas.” 

On  the  southeast  entrance  to 
the  Schwarz  Hall,  an  air  intake 
leads  to  the  classroom  on  the 
comer  of  that  building, 
explained  Turner.  "It's  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  keep  smokers 
away  from  that  area,"  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  police  issuing 


policy  slips,  students  had  been 
expected  to  police  themselves, 
and  not  smoke  at  designated 
entrances!  Unfortunately,  not 
all  students  complied. 

“We've  tried  to  ignore  this 
for  a  year,  but  it's  not  going 
away,”  said  Coggins.  “We’re 


“We’ve  tried  to 
ignore  this  for  a 
year,  but  it’s  not 
going  away,” 

—Dean  of  Students, 
John  Coggins 


trying  not  to  give  anyone  a 
hassle,”  adding,  “If  people 
aren't  compliant,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  change.” 

There  are  several  options 
from  which  to  choose  if  a 
change  is  necessary,  according 
to  Coggins.  PNC  can  become  a 
total  non-smoking  campus  or 
only  the  inside  of  the  buildings 
could  be  designated  non-smok¬ 
ing.  Another  option  would  to 
provide  an  outdoor  enclosure 


for  smokers. 

Coggins  said  other  choices 
could  include  building  a  “butt 
hut”  in  the  parking  lot,  which 
would  be  an  enclosed  building 
for  smokers,  or  making  the 
campus  non-smoking  50  feet 
from  doors. 

"There  will  be  a  few  who 
say,  'I  don't  care  what  you 
say.'  They  will  be  sent  to  my 
office,"  said  Coggins,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  students  who 
receive  reminders  yet  contin¬ 
ue  to  violate  the  policy.  "I  can 
be  very  friendly,  but  I  can  also 
get  my  point  across,"  warned 
Coggins. 

“We  do  not  have  a  very 
strong  smoking  policy  right 
now,”  said  Nando  Perez, 
Smoke  Free  Purdue  project 
coordinator  in  West  Lafayette. 
“One  of  our  biggest  problems 
is  we’re  trying  to  get  support 
for  policy  change.” 

“We’re  working  on  25  feet 
from  buildings,”  said  Perez. 
His  group’s  policy  changes 
suggest  no  smoking  be  allowed 
on  any  Purdue  property, 
including  vehicles,  he 
explained.  “I’m  sure  we’re 
going  to  run  into  a  lot  of  prob¬ 


lems,”  said  Perez. 

“We’ve  got  a  good  group  (of 
students  at  PNC),”  said 
Mariann  Hatfield,  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  police  officer.  “Most  stu¬ 
dents  are  very  cooperative,” 
she  added.  “We’re  just  trying 
to  keep  the  campus  nice  for 
everybody.” 


“Consider  the  other  guy,” 
Hatfield  stated.  “We  appreciate 
everyone’s  cooperation!” 

“There’s  no  one  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  who  wants  to  give  anyone 
a  hard  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chancellor  has  asked  us  to 
do  our  job,”  said  Coggins.  “All 
we  want  is  peace.” 


Purdue 

UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL 


UNIVERSITY  POLICY 
REGARDING  SMOKING 
AT  BUILDING  ENTRANCES 


University  policy  prohibits  smoking  in  the  following 
clearly  marked  locations: 

Southeast  entrance  to  Schwarz  Hall 
North  entrance  to  the  Technology  Building 
Main  southwest  entrance  to  the  Library-Student 
Faculty  Building 

Your  cooperation  is  appreciated. 

Violators  of  this  policy  will  be  referred  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  or  the  employee's  supervisor. 


his  is  a  Spectator  created  replication  of  the  card  handed  out  by 
ampus  Police  to  monitor  non-compliant  smokers. 
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Give  blood,  save  lives 


By  JIMMY  TROSPER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

The  LaPorte  County  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  issu¬ 
ing  a  call  to  arms  to  the  students 
of  PNC. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  the  Red 
Cross  will  conduct  a  blood  drive 
on  the  PNC  campus  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  LSF  lounge. 
Eligible  students  must  be  at  least 
17  years  of  age,  weigh  at  least 
110  pounds,  be  healthy,  and 
must  not  have  donated  blood  in 
the  last  56  days. 

Each  student  can  save  multiple 
lives  by  donating  just  one  unit  of 
blood.  A  unit  of  blood  can  be 
divided  into  three  separate  ele¬ 
ments:  plasma,  platelets  and  red 
blood  cells,  each  of  which  may 
save  a  life. 

“It  just  seems  like  the  right 
thing  to  do,”  said  Dennis 
Odisho,  a  senior  at  PNC, 
explaining  his  reasons  for  donat¬ 
ing.  He  has  been  a  faithful  donor 
for  more  than  five  years.  The 
24-year-old  liberal  arts  major 
donates  blood  about  every  two 
months.  “I’d  donate  money  if  I 
could  afford  it;  it’s  my  way  of 
doing  my  part  to  help,”  added 
Odisho. 


Students  who  have  eligibility 
questions  or  other  concerns  can 
ask  them  on  the  day  of  the  blood 
drive,  or  contact  the  LaPorte 
County  Red  Cross  at  (2 1 9)  874- 
4247,  or  via  the  internet  at 
www.redcross.org. 

In  2002,  the  Red  Cross  had 
4.3  million  donors  who  gave 
over  6.7  million  units  of  whole 
blood,  thanks  to  generous  peo¬ 
ple  like  Odisho.  PNC  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  its  part  in 
helping  the  Red  Cross  meet  its 
goal  of  6.8  million  units  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  2003. 


Red  Cross  Blood 
Drive  at  PNC 

When:  December  2,  from 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Where:  LSF114 
Why:  “It  just  seems  like 
the  right  thing  to  do” 
-Dennis  Odisho, 
senior  at  PNC 

For  More  Info:  Call  the  Red 
Cross  at  (219)  874-4247  or  go 
online  at  www.redcross.org 


Purdue  Extension  Service  lends  hand 


By  DANIEL  GREEN 

Spectator  Correspondent 

Every  tree,  no  matter  how  tall 
or  how  old,  began  its  life  as  a 
seed,  and  education  is  no  differ¬ 
ent. 

For  education  to  grow  and  thrive, 
there  must  be  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  teach,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Purdue  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  does. 

“We  deliver  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  people  in  the  state,” 
said  Tom  Jordan,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Purdue  University 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
“We  take  information  from  uni¬ 
versities  and  teach  it  to  people.” 

The  extension  service  teaches 
programs  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
including  youth  development, 
consumer  and  family  sciences, 
community  development,  agri¬ 
culture  and  natural  resources,  and 
consumer  horticulture. 

Agriculturally,  the  extension 
service  provides  help  to  local 
farmers  and  gardeners  with  all 
of  their  plant-tending  needs. 
Furthermore,  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice  offers  a  veritable  cornu¬ 
copia  of  information  concerning 
pest  control  and  garden-safe 
pesticides. 

One  of  the  main  supporters  for 


the  extension  service's  youth 
development  program  is  the  4-H 
Club.  The  4-H  Club  assists 
youth  and  adults  in  their  devel¬ 
opment  by  conducting  hands-on 
educational  programs  and 
events.  The  extension  service 
also  helps  organize  major  4-H 
events  such  as  4-H  fairs,  which 
take  place  every  year. 

Within  the  consumer  horticul¬ 
ture  program,  individuals  take 
classes  to  leam  how  to  develop 
gardening  skills  for  their  own 
edification.  The  program  also 
teaches  individuals  how  to  teach 
others  about  plants  and  insects, 
become  a  master  gardener,  and 
help  individuals  who  are 
involved  in  the  commercial  plant 
industry.  “We  mostly  deal  with 
the  agricultural  needs  of  people. 
Many  people  say  we  are  a  com¬ 
munity  of  farmers,”  said  Jordan. 

Aside  from  teaching  people 
about  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  extension  service  helps 
to  strengthen  a  community  as  a 
whole.  The  extension  service 
works  with  local  organizations  to 
help  them  complete  their  goals 
such  as  fundraising,  finishing 
community  projects,  finding  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  group  to  meet,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  extension 
service  offers  classes  on  how  to 


become  a  community  leader,  and 
how  to  create  an  organization. 
“Our  definition  of  a  community  is 
anyone  with  a  like  interest  and 
what  we  do  is  engage  in  commu¬ 
nities,”  said  Jordan. 

The  extension  service  also 
works  with  families  though  its 
consumer  and  family  science 
programs  which  are  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
individuals  and  families.  The 
extension  service  provides 
courses  on  managing  a  check 
book,  how  to  become  an  atten¬ 
tive  parent,  and  communication 
classes  between  parents  and 
children. 

One  major  strength  of  the 
extension  service  is  that  it  can 
provide  its  services  anywhere  in 
the  state,  “Our  strong  point  is 
that  we  have  an  office  in  every 
county  of  state.  We  are  your 
doorway  to  the  Purdue 
University,”  said  Jordan. 

Individuals  who  participate  in 
extension  service  programs  are 
required  to  go  out  into  their 
community  and  teach  what  they 
have  learned.  This  method  of 
education  has  been  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  used  by  the  extension 
service  since  1914.  For  more 
information  on  the  extension 
service,  call  1-888-398-4636. 


ACCOUNTING 
CON’T  FROM  PAGE  I 

The  focus  of  the  study  was 
the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  in 
order  to  better  regulate 
accounting  industry  practices 
to  prevent  scandals  such  as  the 
widely  reported  Arthur 
Anderson,  World  Com  and 
Enron  debacles.  Participants 
took  on  the  role  of  managing 
partners  in  an  accounting  firm. 
They  dealt  with  ethical  issues 
that  their  real-life  counterparts 
face. 

“An  awesome  experience,”  is 
how  Lou  Ann  Robinson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  accounting  at  PNC,  and 
Babcock’s  supervisor  charac¬ 
terized  the  event.  As  an  MBA 
student  herself,  Robinson  saw 
the  value  in  the  student’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition. 

“We  have  presentations  in 


every  class  -  you  have  to  for¬ 
mulate  ideas  and  alternatives, 
and  choose  the  best  solution,” 
she  said.  “I  think  it  is  a  great 
opportunity  because  it  is  useful 
in  the  workplace.” 

When  the  time  came  to  pre¬ 


sent  in  front  of  the  judges,  the 
team  pulled  it  off  without  a 
hitch.  “It  was  110  times  better 
than  we  ever  practiced  it,’ 
glowed  Babcock.  “I  thought 
placing  third  was  absolutely 
huge.” 


(left  to  right)  PNC  students  review  their  paperwork  for  the 
Indiana  Certified  Public  Accountant  Case  Study  Competition: 
Jessica  Kelly,  Misty  Speelman,  Bill  Mack,  faculty  advisor,  Liz 
Babcock  and  Rose  Ann  Switt.  (Courtesy  of  PNC  web  site) 


SUBWAY 


PNC  Community  Special 


$1  off  any  Value  Meal 
Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rdv  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 


Spring  2004  -  JLL  490C 

'Women's  SexuaCity  &  Submission: 

Latin  American,  South  African. 

and  ^Austrian  Authors 


foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

Mon.  &  WecC  11:30  cum.  - 12:45  jp.m. 


This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  portrayal 
of  the  everyday  lives  of  women  from  Latin 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Austria,  through 
the  turn  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  program  will  examine  women's  sexuality 
and  submission  as  part  of  the  political  agenda 
of  exploitation  within  a  capitalistic  and  patriar¬ 
chal  society. 

Course  fulfills  the  following  curriculum  require¬ 
ments  and  may  be  repeated  for  grade:* 

BLS  -  Other  Cultures  and  Gender  Issues 
SLA  (non-autonomous)  -  Gender  Issues 
^Confer  with  advisor  if  transferring  to 
West  Lafayette. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Dr.  Silvia 
Lorente-Murphy,  Acting  Chair  of  Modern 
Languages,  at  ext.  5271,  or  email 
slorentem@pnc.edu 
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Tech  Center  possible  in  Westville  expansion 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Fifteen  vacant  acres,  enclosed 
by  barbed-wire  and  once  home 
to  the  industrial  eyesore 
Westville  Oil  Division  of  Cam- 
Or,  is  the  proposed  future  home 
of  the  Purdue-Westville 
Technology  Center  (West-Tech). 

“There  are  a  couple  of  different 
companies  looking  into  the  tech¬ 
nology  center,"  said  Bart  Frank, 
Westville  Utilities  superinten¬ 
dent,  of  the  development  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  “brownfield  site" 
located  north  of  U.S.  6  on  Ind.  2, 
across  from  Paul’s  Auto  Yard. 
“They  are  hoping  to  develop  the 
site  soon,”  said  Frank. 

Instead  of  corroded  buildings 
and  tankers  surrounded  by  pollu¬ 
tion-ridden  lagoons,  for  which 
Cam-Or  was  notorious,  a  bio-tech 
product  development  and  testing 
facility  will  someday  sprawl 
across  the  acreage,  according  to 
Ronald  Stallings,  Westville  Town 
Council  member. 

The  preliminary  plan  for  West- 
Tech,  available  at  the  Westville 
Town  Hall,  includes  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  40,000-square-foot 
multi-building  technology  center 
that  will  focus  on  developing  new 
concepts  and  testing  new  products 
for  the  bio-tech  industry. 

“We  have  large  companies 
showing  interest  because  of  this 
Purdue-Westville  connection,” 
said  Stallings.  “The  town  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  West-Tech.  Dr. 
Dworkin  shows  great  interest  as 
well,  and  knows  PNC  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  growth  of 


Westville,”  said  Stallings  about 
the  involvement  of  PNC 
Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin. 
“He  has  attended  the  meetings 
with  the  associates  planning  the 
development,”  Stallings  added. 

The  question  of  what  to  do 
with  the  usable  parcel  of  land 
was  answered  by  Vandewalle  & 
Associates,  a  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  economic  restructuring  of 
brownfield  sites  such  as  Cam-Or. 
“The  primary  responsible  parties 
have  brought  in  a  firm  that  will 
help  encourage  economic  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  area.  They  have  a 
history  of  doing  this.  They 
turned  around  a  brownfield 
site  in  Iowa  with  help  of  a 
university  there,”  said 
Stallings.  “That  is  what  we 
hope  to  do  here.” 

“There  is  no  official  invest¬ 
ment  relationship  between 
PNC  and  this  technology  cen¬ 
ter,  but  ideas  hatched  on  the 
Purdue  campuses  could  be 
researched,  licensed,  and 
acted  out  at  the  facility,”  said 
Greg  Flisram,  an  economic 
development  specialist  and 
principle  at  Vandewalle  & 
Associates.  “But  the  vision 
for  the  site  is  something  to 
support  PNC’s  master  plan,” 
Flisram  continued. 

The  history  of  the  former 
Cam-Or  site  is  outlined  in  the 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  (EPA)  report  which 
shows  that  for  more  than  50 
years  the  company  processed 
and  stored  re-refined  waste  oil, 
transforming  waste  from  fuels 
into  automotive  lubricants. 


When  waste  oil  was  stored  and 
disposed  in  un-lined  lagoons,  the 
oil  and  all  of  the  harmful  chemi¬ 
cals  it  contained  seeped  into  the 
soil  and  groundwater.  Among  the 
contaminants  were  polychlorinat¬ 
ed  biphenyls  (PCBs)  and  volatile 
organic  compounds  (VOCs). 

In  1997,  the  EPA  initiated  an 
investigation  of  the  site  to  determine 
exactly  what  effect  the  pollution 
had  on  the  local  environment,  and 
where  Cam-Or  should  be  placed  on 
the  National  Priority  List  (NPL). 
The  research  was  financed  by  the 
Superfund  Program,  a  trust  built  by 
increased  taxes  on  the  petroleum 


and  chemical  industries  that  allo¬ 
cates  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  aban¬ 
doned  hazardous  waste  sites. 

In  1998,  the  EPA  performed  a 
cleanup  of  Cam-Or,  removing 
buildings  and  some  contaminat¬ 
ed  soil.  “They  have  cleaned  that 
site  up  a  lot,  but  it  is  still  not 
completely  free  of  contamina¬ 
tion,”  said  Matt  McCuen, 
Westville  Water  Treatment  Plant 
operator. 

The  cleanup  process  did  return 
13  of  the  15  acres  back  into  land 
that  can  be  developed.  “There  will 
always  be  contamination  in  the 
back.  It  would  cost  way  too  much 


to  carry  away  two  acres  of  soil,  so 
they  put  a  4-foot  cap  on  the  cont¬ 
aminated  soil.  There  will  always 
be  two  acres  of  just  grass,”  said 
Frank. 

The  involvement  of  PNC  is  uno¬ 
fficial  at  this  point.  “Our  master 
plan  does  not  reflect  that.  I  person¬ 
ally  do  not  know  what,  if  any, 
involvement  PNC  has  in  these 
plans,”  said  Steve  Turner,  director 
of  physical  plant. 

While  the  relationship  betw¬ 
een  PNC  and  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy  center  is  still  being  deter¬ 
mined,  the  relationship  between 
PNC  and  the  town  of  Westville  is 
already  well-developed.  “The 
way  in  which  we  grow  must 
benefit  Westville,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  grow  must  benefit 
the  university,”  said  Turner. 

“It  sounds  like  a  great  idea. 
There  is  probably  some  reluc¬ 
tance  to  develop  areas  like  that, 
so  it  would  be  great  if  PNC  was 
involved  in  it,”  said  Jamal 
Kahan,  a  senior  in  computer 
technology  at  PNC. 

“The  town  of  Westville,  the 
county,  and  PNC  have  all 
teamed  up  to  go  after  state  fund¬ 
ing.  They  are  seeking  funds  to 
improve  the  infrastructure,  and 
eventually  expand  water  and 
sewer  services  to  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus,”  said  Flisram.  “The  cam¬ 
pus  cannot  build  out  its  master 
plan  without  sewer  and  water 
services,”  he  added. 

For  more  information  on  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Cam-Or 
site,  visit  http://www.  vande¬ 
walle.  com/portfolio/portfo¬ 
lio  westville.html 


Proposed  expansion  plan  from  Westville  Town  Hall,  that  will  include  a 
“Purdue-Westville  Technology  Center.” 


Spring  2004  -  ASL  280 

American  Deaf  Community: 
Language,  Culture  and  Society 
Fridays:  1  p.m.  -  3:50  p.m. 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  linguistic,  cultur¬ 
al,  and  societal  context  of  the  Deaf  community  in 
America.  Both  historical  and  contemporary  aspects 
of  Deaf  identity  will  be  included,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  central  role  that  American  Sign  Language  plays  in 
the  lives  of  Deaf  individuals. 

This  course  fulfills  the  Other  Cultures  core  curriculum 
requirement. 

For  more  information  or  questions,  please  contact 
the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  TECH  341, 
ext.  5202,  jmorton@pnc.edu. 


Roundtable  meets  again;  remains 
forum  for  student  groups 


By  TED  NOONAN 
Spectator  Editor 

Members  of  12  student  clubs 
and  organizations  came  together 
last  month  in  the  first 
“President’s  Roundtable”  held  at 
PNC  in  three  years. 

“This  is  your  organization.  This 
is  your  think  tank,”  exclaimed 
Carol  Kurmis,  academic  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Student  Support 
Services  at  PNC. 

Kurmis  helped  initiate  the  first 
President’s  Roundtable  in  2000, 
when  she  was  the  president  of 
PNC’s  Student  Government.  In 
Kurmis’  eyes,  the  Roundtable 
will  serve  as  the  voice  for  student 
groups,  as  groups  will  meet  often 
and  have  the  forum  to  talk  about 
certain  issues  groups  may  have. 

Topics  discussed  at  the  meeting 


included  keeping  clubs  active, 
the  role  of  advisor  for  student 
groups,  and  student  organization 
and  club  involvement  in  an 
upcoming  visit  from  high  school 
guidance  counselors. 

Two  concerns  were  talked 
about  extensively,  an  “all-club” 
fundraiser  and  the  role  the 
Roundtable  will  play  in  unifying 
student  groups.  The  fundraiser 
has  already  come  to  fruition  in 
the  form  of  Panther  BBQ  Sauce. 

PNC  student  clubs  and  orga¬ 
nizations  will  be  selling  the 
sauce  all  over  campus  for  $6,  and 
$1  from  each  bottle  sold  will  go 
toward  that  student  group  or 
organization. 

“It  (the  fundraiser)  will  give  us 
(student  groups)  the  opportunity 
to  work  together  on  something,” 
PNC  Student  Government 


President  Marsha  Buckingham 
said. 

Buckingham  also  mentioned 
that  the  Roundtable  will  allow 
collaboration  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  student  groups  on  campus. 

“This  is  going  to  create  more 
unity  between  all  of  the  clubs 
and  organizations,”  Buckingham 
stated. 

“It  will  give  each  and  every 
club  the  opportunity  to  network 
to  become  a  piece  of  the  puzzle 
that  is  actually  going  to  be  the 
sole  basis  for  the  success  of  all 
the  activities  that  will  eventually 
go  on  here  on  campus,”  added 
Buckingham. 

The  President’s  Roundtable  will 
meet  again  Nov.  14  at  11  a.m.  in 
LSF  144.  Representatives  of  all 
student  clubs  and  organizations 
are  welcome. 


Interested  in  writing  for  The  Spectator? 

It’s  a  ereat  wav  to  get  involved  on  YOUR  campus 

Please  email  us  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or  call  us  PNC  ext.  5213. 
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SCULPTURES 
CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

At  the  end  of  the  presentation, 
Jacobi  introduced  the  sculptors  to 
the  crowd.  She  also  personally 
extended  her  gratitude  to  the 
many  people  who  had  made  the 
Odyssey  program  possible. 
Audience  members  were  then 
given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
refreshments,  view  the  sculptures 
on  the  campus  grounds  and  meet 
the  artists. 

Twenty-seven  different  sculp¬ 
tures  are  currently  on  the  PNC 
campus. 

Artist  Dessa  Kirk  was  recently 
featured  on  The  Learning 
Channel’s  “A  Dating  Story,”  has 
an  Odyssey  sculpture  located 
between  the  LSF  and  TECH 


Buildings. 

Her  sculpture,  “Daphne,”  is 
based  on  a  Greek  myth.  The 
story  goes  that  while  Daphne  is 
being  chased  by  a  centaur,  Zeus 
manages  to  rescue  her  and 
change  her  into  a  hybrid  of  a 
flower  and  and  a  woman. 

Michele  Goldstrom  enjoys 
displaying  her  two  sculptures  on 
the  PNC  campus.  Her  sculpture 
of  a  tree  called  “Oh!”  is  in  front 
of  the  TECH  Building,  while  a 
new  sculpture  on  campus,  “O 
Positive,”  is  in  five  separate 
pieces  inside  the  TECH  Building. 

“O  Positive”  features  an  urban 
cell,  rural  cell,  estate  cell,  bunga¬ 
low  cell  and  life  force  in  the  body, 
all  representing  how  life  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  “I  do  a  lot  of 
reading,  and  I’m  inspired  by  pop¬ 
ular  culture  and  personal  psychol¬ 
ogy,”  Goldstrom  said. 

There  are  a  total  of  14  new 
sculptures  on  display  for 
Odyssey.  Philip  Shore,  sculptor 


of  “Tirin’s  Passage,”  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
This  sculpture  is  located  near  the 
entrance  to  the  LSF  Building. 

The  eye-catching  sculpture 
that  can  be  seen  on  U.S.  421, 
“Point  of  You,”  was  created  by 
John  E.  Bannon.  This  neon 
sculpture  depicts  the  human  life 
cycle  from  infancy  to  elderhood. 

“Light  Time/Flight  Time,”  the 
only  glass  sculpture  on  display, 
was  created  by  Jessica  M.  Swift. 
This  artwork  is  found  inside  the 
study  lounge  in  the  TECH 
Building,  and  is  a  representation 
of  nature. 

Tentative  plans  are  already 
being  made  for  the  future  of  the 
Odyssey  program.  Scarff 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  an 
exchange,  and  have  a  sculptor 
from  a  foreign  country  display 
their  work  on  the  PNC  campus. 
He  is  also  considering  showcas¬ 


ing  casts  at  the  Valparaiso 
Academic  Center. 

If  possible,  Scarff  and  Jacobi 
would  both  like  to  have  a  sign  on 
U.S.  421  that  states,  “Reduce 
Your  Speed  -  Sculptures  Ahead 
One  Mile.”  Hopefully,  a  sign 
with  this  message  would  entice 
even  more  people  to  take  the  time 
to  see  this  wonderful  artwork. 
Scarff  also  encourages  everyone 
to  offer  their  input  on  what  they 
would  like  to  see  happen  with  the 
Odyssey  program  in  the  future. 
“I’m  always  open  for  sugges¬ 
tions,”  he  stated. 

All  sculptures  are  for  sale.  For 
more  information,  contact  Jacobi 
at  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5593. 
PNC  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
citizens  from  the  surrounding 
communities  are  encouraged  to 
view  the  sculptures  at  their 
leisure. 


Locations  df  piker 
Odbusseu  2003-2004  sculptures 

"In  ike  Name  of_,’  bg  Sherrg  Girgotas  -  in  tke  PNC  librarg 
Chicagoscape,  bg  Brian  Monaghan  -  near  U.S.  HWY  421 
“Skelter  Irom  tke  Storm,  bg  Bob  Emser  -  west  ol  TECH 
"Off-Minor,  bg  Rickard  Heinrrick  -  between  SWRZ  and  TECH 
"NEKAY,  bg  Terrence  Karpowicz  -  LSF  Plaza 
“Skgnet  witk  Object*,  bg  Mike  Helbing  -  east  of  TECH 
"Shield,  bg  Patrick  McDonald  -  sontk  of  TECH 

Aligning  witk  Katkrgn,  bg  Derek  Malkemus  -  in  the  LSF  Plaza 

_ .  ,r.i  "../-'I  j  .  _  ¥  :  *  ’  C  y 

“Wag  ol  tke  Wind,"  bg  John  Mishler  -  northeast  of  SWRZ 

Springville  Portal,”  bg  Barrg  Tinsleg  -  north  of  SWRZ  building 


“Shield,”  by  Patrick  McDonald,  is  a  concrete  and  steel  sculpture 
that  can  be  seen  south  of  TECH.  (Spectator  photo/Katy  Callan) 


Bob  Emser’s  “Shelter  from  the  Storm’ 
that  can  seat  several  people. 


has  a  covered  bench  area 

(Spectator  photo/Katy  Callan) 


Haiku  Contest 


Financial  Aid  News 


Who: 

PNC  students,  faculty,  and  administration  are  all  eligible  to  win. 

What: 

Haiku  started  in  16th  Century  Japan  and  have  been  traditionally  composed  in  5-7-5 
syllables.  This  style  is  what  is  generally  considered  "traditional"  English  haiku.  Most  Haiku 
has  a  seasonal  theme,  for  example,  snow  indicates  winter,  leaves  changing  color  indicates 

fell. 

The  Spectator  has  decided  for  the  first  competition,  the  topic  will  be  "Holidays," 
Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Chanukah,  Kwanzaa,  etc... 


"Summer  leaves  are  gone 
Frightening  ghosts  will  appear 
Where  will  you  hide  now V 
— Marie  Senn 


"Glass  balls  and  glowing  light 
Dead  tree  in  living  room 
Killed  to  honor  birth." 

—  Ron  Loeffler 


When: 

We  will  be  accepting  entries  NOW  through  Nov.  20  for  the  Winter  Contest. 

Where: 

Entries  may  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  spectator(®pnc.edu  or  dropped  off  at  the  Spectator  office 
in  LSF  068  or  at  the  Writing  Center  in  TECH  359.  Please  add  name,  and  either  phone 
number  or  e-mail  address  on  submissionCs). 

Why: 

Fame  and  foduneW  Winners  will  receive  fabulous  prizes  Creally,  good  stuff!)  Selected 
entries  will  be  printed  in  the  nationally  renowned  Spectator,  and  yourteachers  will  read 
them  and  be  dazzled  by  your  brilliance. 


Hello  once  again  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  As  the  fall  semester 
winds  down  there  are  a  few  important  bits  of  information  that  all  finan¬ 
cial  aid  students  need  to  be  aware  of. 

It  is  now  the  time  for  students  planning  to  attend  the  spring  semester 
to  advance  register  either  on  SOLAR  or  with  your  academic  advisor. 
After  registering  for  your  courses,  it  is  essential  that  you  come  into  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  to  have  your  aid  adjusted.  Once  the  financial  aid  is 
adjusted,  you  will  then  complete  the  “Financial  Aid  Deferment  Form” 
and  return  it  to  the  Bursar  Office.  If  there  is  still  a  balance  to  be  paid 
you  must  make  payment  arrangements  to  settle  the  account.  If  you  are 
planning  to  borrow  funds  for  the  spring  semester,  you  should  complete 
all  necessary  paperwork  after  you  register. 

As  the  semester  comes  to  an  end,  you  may  want  to  begin  to  keep  an 
eye  out  for  scholarships  for  the  2004  -  2005  academic  year.  Listed  on 
the  PNC  web  site  www.pnc.edu  is  a  list  of  our  in-house  scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  in-house  scholarships  on  the  weft  there  will  be  outside 
scholarships  posted  outside  the  office  on  the  scholarship  board  and 
inside  in  a  scholarship  book.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  any 
of  the  scholarships,  please  feel  free  to  stop  into  the  office. 

Finally,  students  who  have  filed  FAFSA’s  (Free  Applications  for 
Federal  Student  Aid)  in  the  past,  be  on  the  lookout  for  2004  -  2005 
renewal  forms  in  the,  mail.  The  federal  processor  must  receive  these 
forms  prior  to  March  10,  2004.  This  deadline  is  especially  important  to 
those  looking  to  receive  state  grant,  21st  Century  funds,  and  National 
Guard  benefits. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these  topics,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  stop  into  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  room  38,  Schwarz 
Hall.  We  would  like  to  wish  you  well  during  the  rest  of  the  semester, 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  back  next  semester. 

Bryant  Dabney 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  what  PNC’s 
Student  Government  governs? 

The  goal  of  Student  Government  is  to  “serve  you  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  student  body. . . 
by  promoting  the  interest  of  the  University  community,  a  program  of  service,  social  activity  and  the 
general  student  welfare.”  I  want  to  focus  on  ‘‘promoting  social  activity.” 

PNC  has  two  new  exciting  clubs:  the  Martial  Arts  Club  and  the  Social  Work  Club.  The 
objective  of  the -Martial  Arts  Club  is  to  “provide  our  members  with  opportunities  for  fel¬ 
lowship,  fitness  and  fun  in  pursuit  of  their  interests  in  the  various  Martial  Arts.”  If  you 
would  like  to  join,  contact  Francisco  Marino  at  finarinOO@pnc.edu.  The  Social  Work 
Club’s  objective  is  to  “provide  information  to  undergraduates  and  faculty  on  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  organizations  that  pertain  to  the  Social  Work  field.”  If  you  want  to  join  contact 
Kari  Jem  as  at  kjemas@2000@yahoo.com. 

inhere  are  still  some  great  events  coming  up  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  first 
event  is  an  open  forum  about  the  new  campus  housing  that  will  be  built  across  from  421 . 
Chancellor  Dworkin  will  be  conducting  the  forum  on  November  12  from  12  p.m.  to  1  p.m. 
in  LSF  2  in  the  basement.  Also,  mark  your  calendars  for  the  Battle  of  the  Bands  on 
November  21  in  the  LSF  building  at  6  p.m.  There  will  be  a  turnout  of  14  local  bands  and 
it  will  be  an  incredible  night! 

This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  If  you  want  more  information  on  how  to  get  involved 
on  campus,  get  online  or  come  to  one  of  our  open  Student  Government  meetings  on 
Fridays  at  twelve  in  room  60  of  the  LSF  basement. 

Submitted  by  Matt  Gavelek,  PNC  Student  Government  Representative 


Donate  school 
supplies  for  Iraqi 
children! 

From  Nov.  6  -  Nov.  25,  PNC’s  Clerical  and 
Service  Staff  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
sponsoring  a  collection  drive  for  school 
supplies  to  give  to  Iraqi  children. 

Look  for  collection  boxes  all  over  campus  and 
help  out  this  important  humanitarian  cause!!! 

Show  that  you  care!!! 


For  more  information  please  contact  Debbie  Lowenthal  at  PNC 
pxt.  S298.  or  e-mail  her  at  dlowenthal@Dnc.edu 


Do  you  think  that  PNC’s 
smoking  policy  is  fair? 


"I  really  don't  care 
because  I  don't 
smoke." 

--Renee  Kaletha, 
sophomore 


— 


"I  think  it’s  fair.  People 
don't  smoke  for  a  rea¬ 
son,  but  it  also  is  fair  for 
the  smokers." 
—Holly  Bender,  junior, 
business  marketing  and 
management 
mi . n . mm 

■  0  fS 
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"I  do  agree  that  the  smoking 
policy  is  fair,  the  policy  has 
been  created  to  keep  you 
from  smoking  away  from  the 
entrances,  and  put  it  in  desig¬ 
nated  areas.  I  think  that  if 
students  would  just  follow 
that  rule  then  there  would  be 
a  lot  less  problems." 

—Dan  Ondrovich,  senior, 
liberal  studies 


"Yeah,  I  think  its  fair, 
because  non-smokers 
should  not  have  to  put 
up  with  secondhand 
smoke." 

—Leslie  Gray, 
sophomore,  nursing 


Pictures  and  quotes 
compiled  by 
Lynell  Cooper 


"It  doesn't  really  bother 
me  at  all.  As  a  non-smoker 
I  think  that  it  is  alright 
because  I  don't  want  to 
walk  in  a  cloud  of  smoke." 

—Bobby  Pitts,  junior, 
business 


m 


— 


_ 


"I  understand  why  it 
would  be  fair,  but  it's  an 
inconvenience  during  the 
winter;  it's  a  hassle." 
—Christina  Robinson, 
sophomore,  nursing 
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xank  You  PNC  Staff 

I'm  a  fifty-six-year-old  first 
»ar  student,  I  find  it  refresh- 
ig  to  see  the  dedication  of  the 
jaff  at  PNC.  I  can't  find  the 
fords  to  express  the  wonder- 
\\  way  that  I  have  been  treat- 
.  It  is  a  heart  felt  thank  you 
the  entire  staff  of  Purdue 
|orth  Central  for  a  very  posi- 
ve  experience. 

The  only  problem  that  I  see 
the  circle.  People  approach- 
jig  from  the  West  do  not  look 
see  if  anyone  is  coming 
round  the  circle.  There  is  a 
reat  potential  for  an  accident, 
would  think  that  Purdue 
|rould  bear  a  liability  if  an 
;cident  happened  at  an 
Inmarked  intersection.  The 
jst  of  a  stop  or  yield  would  be 
linimal  compared  to  a  law 
lit.  Thank  you. 

Jonald  Loeffler 
|reshman,  MET 

Jnhappy  Camper 

Why  is  there  more  art  work 
lat  is  going  up  and  not  any 
larking  space? 

1  It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  park- 
ig  spot  whether  it  is  in  the 
tay  back  lots  or  right  up 
Lotvt.  Some  people  do  not 
pave  enough  room  for  other 
eople  to  park  next  to  them  or 
lere  is  enough  room  for  your 
ir  but  you  can’t  open  your 
|oors.  There  are  a  lot  of  cars 
lat  are  on  the  parallel  to  the 
irb  but  it  is  very  hard  to  even 
(rive  around  without  hitting 
lyone's  car.  I  had  seen  some 


cars  that  had  almost  hit  one 
another. 

How  is  this  matter  going  to 
be  fixed  or  is  it  going  to  be 
ignored  until  someone  gets 
hurt? 


Benjamin  Sielski 


Good  Job 

I  recently 
picked  up  the 
October  15  issue 
of  the  Spectator. 

I  was  amazed  and 
pleased  that 
most  all  of  the 


around  three  major  entrances 
to  our  main  buildings,  LSF, 
SWRZ  and  the  TECH  Building. 

Many  of  the  smokers  are 
hanging  out  very  close  to 
these  entrances,  and  the 
non-smokers  are 
forced  to  pass 
through  those 
areas  to  get  to 
classes,  or  they 
have  to  negotiate 
greater  distances 
to  other  entrances 
to  avoid  those  loca¬ 
tions.  Those  smokers 


paper  was 

about  our 

community  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus.  Gone  was  the  sarcastic 
fluff  of  previous  issues  and 
(hopefully)  here  to  stay  is  a 
valuable  resource  for  PNC  stu¬ 
dents.  Thanks. 

Jan  Lanning 

Jr./Sr.,  behavioral  science 

Smoking  Situation 

I  have  recently  heard  sever¬ 
al  concerns  about  the  smoking 
situation  here  on  campus  and 
how  it  is  offensive  to  many 
students,  staff  and  faculty. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  people, 
non-smokers  and  smokers 
alike,  have  rights.  The  smok¬ 
ers  have  the  right  to  smoke; 
the  non-smokers  have  the 
right  to  not  have  their  rights 
violated  by  the  smokers.  What 
I  am  referring  to  is  that  the 
smokers  are  smoking  in  areas 
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are  __  causing 
passersby  the 
unpleasant 
inhalation  of 
the  smoke  as  well  as  providing 
the  smell  that  enters  the 
building  (SWRZ)  by  the  venti¬ 
lation  vents  located  near  the 
entrance. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff 
are  subjected  to  this  odor 
throughout  the  day,  and  the 
smoke  has  caused  some  major 
discomfort  to  those  who  suffer 
from  allergies  or  other  medical 
problems. 

There  have  been  discu¬ 
ssions  about  making  our  cam¬ 
pus  a  smoke-free  campus  or 
having  the  smoking  segregat¬ 
ed  by  greater  distances  (i.e. 
the  parking  lot).  Smokers  are 
upset  about  the  possibility 
that  they  could  have  their 
right  to  smoke  on  campus 
changed  or  terminated  and 
the  non-smokers  are  upset 
because  they  are  subjected  to 
the  second  hand  smoke  and 


unpleasant  odors;  what  a 
mess! 

It  is  obviously  a  problem 
that  will  not  just  go  away  by 
itself,  and  if  the  smokers  do 
not  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
remedy  the  situation,  they 
could  be  forcing  some  other 
remedy  that  may  not  be  to 
their  liking. 

I  would  like  to  encourage 
those  who  do  smoke  to  think 
about  how  their  habit  can 
offend  or  bother  others,  then 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring. 

Maybe  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  creating  their  own 
smoking  zones  that  are"  in 
areas  not  subject  to  heavy  foot 
traffic  and  a  minimum  of  75  to 
1 00  feet  from  any  entrances  to 
a  building.  It  would  be  an  ami¬ 
cable  method  of  solving  this 
situation,  and  it  would  be  an 
excellent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  smokers.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  non-smokers  would 
appreciate  any  effort  by  the 
smokers  to  remedy  this 
unpleasant  situation.  Thank 
you, 

Fujii  Stockstill 

Freshman,  behavioral  science 


Views  made  on  the  Bull 
Sheet  do  not  reflect  the 
opinions  of  The 
Spectator,  our  members, 
or  PNC,  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form. 


(iewpoint:  Plea  for 
yurdue  to  stop 
Unethical  ways 

jaura  Nirenberg 
Sophomore,  liberal  studies 

For  over  20  years,  Purdue 
niversity  has  supported  the  tap¬ 
ing  of  wild  animals  through  its 
irticipation  in  the  Furbearer 
lanagement  Course  offered 
inually  in  Northeastern  Indiana, 
heir  endorsement  of  this  course 
in  only  be  interpreted  as  explicit 
iproval  of  fur  trapping  and  raises 
irious  ethical  issues. 

In  2001,  the  Furbearer 
lanagement  Course  resulted  in 
ie  deaths  of  30%  of  the  animals 
apped  -  one  of  which  was  an 
her,  a  protected  species.  In 
802  and  2003,  similar  destruc- 
on  was  reported  with  death 
ills  of  approximately  40%  - 
ich  year  resulted  in  the  trap- 
ing  of  badger,  another  protect- 
1  species  in  Indiana. 

The  severity  of  these  figures 


is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
when  this  course  first  began, 
trapping  education  was  provid¬ 
ed  without  the  unnecessary 
killing  of  animals.  This  would 
seem  the  only  appropriate 
method  of  training  available 
considering  the  purpose  of  this 
course  is  supposedly  “wise  use 
and  respect  for  wildlife.” 
Equally  inconsistent  with  this 
intended  purpose,  animal  pelts 
obtained  during  this  course 
CANNOT  be  “sold  or  kept”  by 
participants  as  per  the  restrictions 
surrounding  the  “special  use” 
permit  necessary  to  conduct  this 
activity  outside  of  the  state  sanc¬ 
tioned  trapping  season. 

Steel  leg-hold  traps  (a.k.a 
foot-holds)  have  been  banned  or 
severely  restricted  by  more  than 
80  countries  and  eight  states  in 
the  United  States.  Foot-holds 
are  also  the  same  archaic  con¬ 
traptions  denounced  as  inhu¬ 
mane  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
Yet,  according  to  one  assistant 
instructor  of  the  2002  trapping 
course,  “Foot  holds  represented 


over  75%  of  the  sets  while  in  the 
field.”  Given  Purdue 

University’s  prestigious  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
medicine;  it  seems  an  insulting 
contradiction  for  this  university 
to  participate  in  any  activity 
which  promotes  the  use  of  this 
cruel  device. 

Purdue  University  provides 
additional  support  to  the  trap¬ 
ping  of  wildlife  by  awarding 
students  two  units  of  continuing 
education  credit  upon  course 
completion.  According  to  Lucia 
Anderson,  Public  Records 
Officer  and  Director,  the  only 
funds  received  by  Purdue  for  the 
administration  of  this  course 
come  directly  from  the  Fur 
Takers  of  American  (FTA)  in 
the  amount  of  $40  per  partici¬ 
pating  student.  Given  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  students  enrolled 
a  year,  this  amounts  to  roughly 
$1,700  annually.  Are  there  not 
better  ways  in  which  to  raise 
this  rather  insignificant  amount 
of  money? 

According  to  Brian  MacGowan, 
Purdue  University’s  Extension 


Wildlife  Specialist,  all  students 
enrolling  in  this  course  MUST 
become  a  member  of  FTA. 
Mandatory  membership  in  an 
organization  as  a  condition  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  continuing  education  course 
is  unusual  and  offensive. 
Although  the  legality  of  this  issue 
is  still  in  question,  Purdue's  role  in 
increasing  the  membership  of  an 
organization  whose  mission  is  to 
trap,  kill  and  skin  animals  is 
entirely  inappropriate. 

If  this  course  was  truly  being 
provided  for  population  control, 
"nuisance"  wild  animal  control, 
wild  animal  disease  control,  or 
for  the  protection  of  endangered 
and/or  protected  wildlife  -  as 
Purdue  asserts  -  the  following 
areas  of  study  listed  on  the 
course  agenda  would  be  unnec¬ 
essary:  Public  perceptions  of 
trapping  and  dealing  with  the 
media;  Skinning  equipment  and 
care.  A  course  genuinely  focus¬ 
ing  on  “wildlife  management” 
would  have  NO  need  for  time 
allocated  to  grading  pelts  and 
marketing  fur. 

Trapping,  a  cruel  and  inef¬ 


fective  form  of  "wildlife  man¬ 
agement,"  continues  today 
because  it  is  conveniently  con¬ 
ducted  outside  the  view  of  the 
general  public,  thus  escaping 
public  scrutiny.  The  rationaliza¬ 
tion  behind  the  "need"  for  trap¬ 
ping  is  based  upon  a  plethora  of 
misleading  arguments  which 
need  to  be  challenged  by  both 
faculty  members  and  Purdue 
University  as  a  whole. 

Purdue  University,  an  insti¬ 
tution  funded  in  part  by  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars,  should  with¬ 
draw  all  levels  of  participation 
in  this  course  and  help  guide 
this  state  to  a  more  humane 
ethic.  The  majority  of 
Purdue's  constituents  do  NOT 
support  or  condone  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  trapping  animals  as 
an  activity  worthy  of  universi¬ 
ty  sanction  and  their  reaction 
to  learning  about  this  issue  is 
overwhelmingly  negative. 

For  additional  information 
surrounding  this  course,  please 
contact  Wildlife  Orphanage, 
Inc.  (219)362-6999  or: 
www.wildlife-orphanage.org. 
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College  Fair  good  for  PNC 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

A  fantastic  opportunity  for 
prospective  students  in  the  area 
occurred  on  the  PNC  campus  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  break,  as.  PNC  held  its 
22nd  Annual  College  Fair. 

The  College  Fair  is  not  only 
an  important  event  for  the  PNC 
campus,  as  it  showcased  to 
prospective  students  PNC  has  to 
offer,  but  also  other  colleges  in 
the  area. 

This  was  another  successful 
year  for  the  College  Fair  with  45 
colleges  in  attendance. 

Representatives  came  from 
schools  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
as  far  away  as  South  Dakota  to 
give  prospective  students  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  programs 
they  have  available,  as  well  as 
general  information  about  their 
institution. 


PNC  Administrator,  and  assi¬ 
stant  for  the  event,  Janice 
Whisler,  saw  the  benefit  of  the 
College  Fair  to  students  as  they 
were  able  to  get  a  full  course  of 
information.  Whisler  also  noted 
that  the  fair  was  important  to 
students  because  it  allowed  them 
to  become  exposed  to  several 
“colleges  that  they  might  not 
have  otherwise  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see.” 

The  event  also  gave  students 
a  chance  to  speak  with  someone 
who  has  college  experience, 
which  enabled  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  a  better  feel  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  institutions  and  to  ask  repre¬ 
sentatives  specific  questions. 

Financial  aid  informational 
sessions  to  assist  the  students 
and  their  parents  were  also  held 
at  the  fair. 

Grayling  Gordon,  organizer 
of  the  event,  said  the  fair  was 
good  for  high  school  students  in 


the  area,  as  it  gave  undecided 
prospective  college  students  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  other  colleges  as 
they  start  to  decide  what  higher 
learning  institution  is  best  for  them. 

The  event  attracted  approxi¬ 
mately  400  students  and  parents 
to  the  campus.  Kirk  Stevens,  a 
representative  from  Benedictine 
University  in  Ill.,  was  thorough¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  attendance  on 
the  night,  stating  “It’s  been  great.  I 
have  been  very  busy.” 

Many  prospective  students 
capitalized  on  the  event,  includ¬ 
ing  Joel  Young  from  LaPorte 
High  School.  Young,  who  is  set 
to  graduate  in  2005,  found  the 
event  highly  beneficial,  said  that 
PNC  is  one  school  he  is  consid¬ 
ering  for  the  future,  “It’s  (attend¬ 
ing  PNC)  definitely  a  possibili¬ 
ty,”  he  added. 

Some  of  the  other  prospec¬ 
tive  students  that  were  looking  at 


PNC  showed  a  strong  interest  in 
the  nursing  program.  Michigan 
City  resident,  Leisa  Davies,  com¬ 
mented,  “PNC  has  great  nursing 
studies,”  and  she  believes  that 
PNC  will  be  one  of  her  first 
choices  when  she  begins  applying 
to  institutions  next  year. 

Gordon  noted  that  the  fair  is  a 
success  for  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  because  “they  get  to  meet 
hundreds  of  people  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  get  the 
chance  to.” 

This  was  certainly  the  case  for 
smaller  colleges,  such  as  Holy 
Cross  College  in  South  Bend, 
which  has  approximately  500 
students.  Vincent  Duke,  a  Holy 
Cross  representative,  noted  that 
college  fairs  are  invaluable  as 
they  allow  “us  (colleges)  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  prospec¬ 
tive  students  and  parents  that  we 
would  not  normally  get  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to.” 


ADA  Teleconference 
-  ’’Over  the  Hills  and 
Through  the  Woods: 
Accessibility  of  Trails 
in  the  Outdoor 
Environment" 

The  next  ADA  Teleconference 
will  be  Tuesday,  November  18, 
2003,  from  1-2:30  p.m.  in  LSF 
60.  The  topic  will  be  "Over  the 
Hills  and  Through  the  Woods: 
Accessibility  of  Trails  in  the 
Outdoor  Environment". 

The  speaker  will  be  Gary 
Robb,  Executive  Director  and 
Jennifer  Skulski,  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Special 
Products,  National  Center  on 
Accessibility,  Indiana 

University.  The  teleconference 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  further  information  or  to 
register  for  the  teleconference, 
please  contact  Jodi  James  at 
(219)  785-5374  or 

jjames@pnc.edu. 
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PROVIDED  BY  PNC  CAMPUS  RELATIONS 

PNC  sSs  Director  Elected  to  State  Post 

Gail  Barker,  director  of  Student  Support  Services  (sSs) 
at  Purdue  University  North  Central,  has  been  elected 
president-elect  for  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  Mid  America 
Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program 
Personnel  (I-MAEOPP). 

Barker  will  serve  as  president-elect  in  2003  -2004  and 
will  be  president  during  the  2004  -  2005  term.  The 
Indiana  chapter  brings  together  a  work  and  study  com¬ 
munity  of  persons  with  an  active  interest  or  profession¬ 
al  involvement  in  providing  formal  post  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  students  who  are  low-income,  have  a  docu¬ 
mented  disability  or  are  first  generation  college  students. 

Barker  has  been  an  I-MAEOPP  board  member  since 
1997  and  has  chaired  various  committees,  including  pro¬ 
fessional  development,  planning  and  development, 
scholarship,  nominations  and  elections  and  served  as 
secretary  in  2001-2002.  She  received  the  1998  I- 
MAEOPP  Bertha  M.  Jones  Memorial  Award. 

The  TRIO  Programs  are  funded  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Congress  established 
these  programs  to  help  low-income  Americans  enter  col¬ 
lege,  graduate  and  participate  more  fully  in  America's 
economic  and  social  life.  While  student  financial  aid 
programs  help  students  overcome  financial  barriers  to 
higher  education,  TRIO  programs  help  students  overcome 
class,  social  and  cultural  barriers  to  higher  education. 

When  Barker  entered  PNC  in  1990,  she  sought  the 
assistance  of  Student  Support  Services.  As  a  recent 
widow  with  a  teenage  daughter  and  without  marketable 
skills.  Barker  knew  the  only  way  to  support  herself  and 
her  daughter  was  through  post-secondary  education  and 
She  came  to  PNC  to  pursue  an  elementary  education 
degree.  sSs  assisted  Barker  with  career  and  academic 
counseling,  student  leadership  development,  and  gener¬ 
al  support  and  encouragement  during  the  five  years  it 
took  her  to  complete  the  bachelor’s  degree  program.  As 
a  student.  Barker  served  as  student  government  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary;  chancellor’s  guide  for  three  years; 
sSs  tutor  and  she  received  the  1992-93  Outstanding 
Student  Leadership  Award. 

She  earned  her  B.A.  in  elementary  education  in  May 

1995,  and  worked  as  a  substitute  teacher.  In  February 

1 996,  Barker  was  hired  as  the  sSs  program  coordinator 
and  in  1998,  was  promoted  to  academic  coordinator.  She 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  sSs  tutoring  component 
certified  through  the  College  Reading  and  Learning 
Associations’  Tutor  Training  Certification  Program.  On 
July  1,  2000  Barker  was  appointed  sSs  director.  Barker 
pursued  a  graduate  degree  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 


while  working  full  time  and  earned  her  M.S.  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  2000. 

PNC  Student,  Staff  Earn  Honors 

Purdue  University  North  Central  student  Marsha 
Buckingham,  of  Michigan  City,  was  honored  Friday, 
Oct.  17  by  the  Indiana  Association  for  Developmental 
Educators  (INADE)  as  being  the  state’s  Outstanding 
Student  in  Developmental  Education. 

The  group  also  honored  Polly  Wainwright,  guest  lec¬ 
turer  of  Mathematics,  Statistics  and  Physics,  and  tutors 
in  the  PNC  Learning  Center,  with  the  Outstanding 
Service  to  Developmental  Education  award.  Linda 
Duttlinger,  chairperson  of  the  Developmental  Studies 
Department,  was  installed  as  INADE  president. 

PNC  hosted  the  1 8th  annual  INADE  meeting  with  a 
two-day  conference  featuring  guest  speakers,  meetings, 
exhibits  and  networking  events,  as  well  as  a  pre-confer¬ 
ence  institute  dedicated  to  presenting  information  and 
discussion  of  brain-based  learning. 

INADE  is  the  state  chapter  of  the  National  Association 
for  Developmental  Educators  and  is  open  to  interested 
professionals  at  both  public  and  private  campuses.  More 
than  50  people  attended  the  event  at  PNC. 

Classic  Film  Series  Date  Change 

The  classic  film,  “Rashomon,”  will  be  shown  Dec.  5 
as  part  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  Alumni 
Association  classic  films  series,  hosted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Vickers  Theatre  of  Three  Oaks  Mich.  This  date 
is  a  change  from  the  originally  advertised  show  date. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  films  directed  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  foreign  directors  of  cinematic 
history. 

All  screenings  are  free  and  open  to  the  public  and 
begin  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Library-Student-Faculty  Building 
in  Assembly  Hall,  Room  02,  on  the  PNC  campus. 
Refreshments  can  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Akira  Kurosawa’s  “Rashomon,”  (1950)  is  a  Japanese 
crime  film  considered  revolutionary  in  its  time  for  its 
use  of  flashbacks  that  run  contrary  to  objective  reality. 

The  series  continues  Friday,  Jan.  16,  with  the  Academy 
Award  nominated  film  (Best  Foreign  Film),  by  Roman 
Polanski,  “Knife  in  the  Water”  ( 1 962).  The  film,  a  cryp¬ 
tic  drama  that  has  humor,  suspense,  dashes  of  ugly  and 
evil,  observes  the  behavior  of  three  people  -  an  edgy, 
snarling  husband;  his  cool,  calmly  critical  wife  and  a 
surly,  sassy  hitchhiker  -  isolated  for  24  hours  aboard  a 
pleasure  boat. 

More  adventurous,  but  perhaps  equally  enigmatic  is 
Michelangelo  Antonioni’s  L’Awentura  (1960),  the  story 
of  a  lover’s  unsuccessful  search  for  his  lost  companion 


on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  L’ Awentura,  called 
by  some  the  best  film  of  1960,  will  be  shown  Feb.  20. 

The  series  concludes  March  19  with  a  classic  and 
widely  known  French  film  by  Jean  Cocteau,  “Beauty 
and  the  Beast.”  Produced  in  1946,  long  before  it  was 
redone  by  Disney  in  animated  form,  the  film  is  set  in 
France  and  captures  the  timeless  story  of  a  young  girl’s 
love  affair  with  a  lonely  and  largely  misunderstood 
“beast”  of  a  man. 

All  films  are  subtitled.  There  will  be  commentary 
before  and  after  each  film.  The  Vickers  Theatre  is  an 
independent  art  house  theatre  that  exhibits  first  run  for¬ 
eign  and  independent  films.  For  information  about  the 
theater,  visit  www.vickerstheatre.com. 

For  information  about  this  series,  contact  Mike  Hope, 
PNC  Office  of  Development  and  Alumni  Affairs,  at 
PNC  ext.  5307.  Persons  with  disabilities  requiring 
accommodations  should  contact  Hope. 

PNC  Books  and  Coffee  Series 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  again  hosting  the 
"Books  &  Coffee"  discussion  series  during  the  coming 
weeks.  The  programs,  which  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public,  will  meet  from  noon  - 1  p.m.  in  the  PNC  Library- 
Student-Faculty  Building  Assembly  Hall,  Room  02. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Each  session  will  feature  a  review  of  the  book,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  period.  The  books  being  reviewed 
are  available  for  purchase  from  the  PNC  Bookstore. 
This  year's  selections  include: 

November  25  -  Small  Wonder  by  Barbara  Kingsolver, 
reviewed  by  Rita  Dagys,  director  of  annual  fund. 

January  27  -  Linked:  The  New  Science  of  Networks 
by,  reviewed  by  Tom  Brady,  Jr,  associate  professor 
industrial  engineering  technology. 

February  24  -  Gardens  in  the  Dunes  by  Leslie  Marm- 
on  Silko,  reviewed  by  Sharon  Koelm,  continuing  lectur¬ 
er  of  English  composition. 

March  23  -  What  Happy  People  Know:  How  the  New 
Science  of  Happiness  Can  Change  Your  Life  for  the 
Better  by  Dan  Baker,  Ph.D,  reviewed  by  Nancy 
Scannell,  visiting  assistant  professor  of  English  compo¬ 
sition  and  rhetoric. 

April  20  -  Harry  Potter  and  The  Order  of  the  Phoenix, 
by  J:K.  Rowling,  reviewed  by  Teresa  Henning,  assistant 
professor  of  English;  Writing  Center  director. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Cynthia  Roberts,  assistant  professor  of  organizational 
leadership  &  supervision  at  PNC  ext.  5219.  Persons 
with  disabilities  needing  accommodations  should  con¬ 
tact  Carol  Connelly  at  PNC  ext.  5267. 
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MSNBC’s  Matthews  speaks  his  mind  at  Sinai  Forum 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

In  celebration  of  its  50th 
anniversary,  the  Sinai  Sunday 
Evening  Forum  recently  fea¬ 
tured  guest  speaker  Chris 
Matthews,  the  host  of  MSNBC’s 
“Hardball,”  held  at  Michigan 
City  High  School. 

The  Sinai  Forum  began  in 
1953  under  the  direction  of 
Sylvia  Bankhoff.  She  and  her 
husband.  Milt,  were  active 
members  of  the  Social  Action 
Committee  at  their  temple. 
They  were  both  avidly  searching 
for  a  way  to  give  back  to  the 
community,  and  decided  to 
invite  a  series  of  dynamic  speak¬ 
ers  to  captivate  audiences. 

Throughout  the  years,  the 
Sinai  Forum  has  featured  many 
world-renowned  individuals, 
such  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Oprah  Winfrey,  Walter  Cronkite 
and  Elie  Wiesel. 

Matthews,  voted  one  of  the 
most  popular  speakers,  first 
appeared  at  the  forum  in  2000. 
Throughout  his  life,  Matthews 


has  worn  many  hats.  He  worked 
as  a  presidential  speechwriter 
for  Jimmy  Carter,  which  was  his 
favorite  job. 

In  addition,  he  has  worked  as 
a  journalist,  is  a  commentator 
for  NBC’s  “Today  Show,”  and  is 
a  best-selling  author.  Matthews 
also  served  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Swaziland,  Africa. 

Ironically,  Matthews  was  not 
always  a  fan  of  public  speaking. 
“I  used  to  be  afraid  of  public 
speaking,  but  I  do  not  get  ner¬ 
vous  anymore,”  he  said  during  a 
press  conference.  His  devotion 
to  politics,  however,  has  never 
wavered.  “I  have  always  loved 
politics.  I  love  speeches,  and  I 
love  history,”  Matthews  said. 

During  his  speech,  Matthews 
discussed  his  views  and  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  the  upcoming 
2004  presidential  election,  and 
the  war  with  Iraq,  among  other 
political  topics. 

Matthews’  stance  on  politics 
is  very  unique.  “I’ve  got  a  con¬ 
servative  gut,  a  liberal/tolerant 
mind,  and  a  heart  which  breaks 
the  tie,”  he  said. 


Matthews  summarized  the 
public’s  opinion  of  President 
George  W.  Bush.  He  feels  that 
Bush’s  best  moment  as  the  pres¬ 
ident  was  during  Sept.  11,  2001, 
when  he  stood  near  Ground 
Zero  and  proclaimed  that 
America  would  prevail. 

“People  treasure  that  very 


fondly.  He  is  a  president  who 
was  leading  us  in  a  very  basic 
way,”  Matthews  said.  He 
explained  that  53  percent  of 
Americans  approve  of  Bush. 
Matthews  believes  that  Bush 
will  win  the  2004  election,  but 
that  it  will  be  an  extremely  close 
election. 


Matthews  also  spoke  about 
the  election  for  the  governor  of 
California.  “The  majority  of 
people  think  that  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  is  cool.  I  think 
he  needs  to  give  answers  of  how 
he  treated  the  women  in  his 
office.  It  was  a  politically  won 
match,”  Matthews  commented. 

A  question  and  answer  session 
followed  Matthews’  speech.  He 
closed  his  visit  by  saying,  “If 
you  have  the  world  on  your 
side,  you  will  win.” 

After  the  forum,  Matthews’ 
books  were  available  for  pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  audience  was 
then  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  books  signed. 

The  Sinai  Forum  has  been  a 
wonderful  tradition  for  the  past 
50  years.  It  has  continued  to 
touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
audiences  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

The  Sinai  Forum  will  continue 
with  Dr.  Brian  Greene  on  Dec. 
7,  William  Dwyer  on  Mar.  7. 
and  Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  on 
April  18.  Free  tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  to  PNC  students  in  the 
Chancellor’s  Office. 


Chris  Matthews  at  a  press  conference  before  the  Sinai  Forum  last 

month.  (Spectator  photo/Suzanne  Weber) 


Art  center’s  $500,000  proposal  withdrawn 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Northwest  Indiana  is  well 
noted  for  its  commitment  to  the 
arts. 

However,  public  outcry  rece¬ 
ntly  prompted  an  llth-hour 
withdrawal  of  a  city  council  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  have  provided 
$500,000  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  funds  for  needed  renova¬ 
tions  to  a  new  Michigan  City  art 
center,  one  with  ties  to  PNC. 

Although  the  Lubeznik  fami¬ 
ly  donated  a  $1.5  million  lake- 
front  building  to  be  used  as  the 
new  location  for  its  art  center, 
extensive  remodeling  was  need¬ 
ed  before  the  building  could  be 
used  as  intended. 

Lubeznik  Center  officials 
requested  $500,000  from 
Michigan  City’s  Boyd 
Economic  Development  Fund 
to  complete  those  renovations, 
but  were  ultimately  denied, 
leaving  developers,  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  art  enthusiasts  seeking 
alternate  funding  sources. 

In  Michigan  City,  the  City 
Council  decides  how  money 
will  be  used  to  aid  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  economic  development. 
Prior  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
arts  center  proposal,  which 
could  have  approved  the  fund¬ 
ing,  it  was  withdrawn  after  area 
residents  protesting. 

Citizens  opposed  to  the  fund¬ 
ing  complained  that  while  act¬ 
ing  theaters,  museums,  and  art 
galleries  abound,  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  area  jobs  are 
being  eliminated,  prompting 
them  to  wonder  why  funds  ear¬ 
marked  to  improve  the  area’s 


economy  would  be  allocated  to 
an  art  center. 

Porter,  LaPorte  and  Lake 
Counties  already  have  an  artis¬ 
tic  resource  in  Purdue  North 
Central.  PNC’s  Odyssey  series 
offers  the  community  paintings, 
sculptures,  films  and  traveling 
exhibits.  “The  chancellor  is  a 
very  big  proponent  of  the  arts,” 
said  Debra  Nielsen,  assistant  to 
Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin. 

Annually,  a  PNC  faculty 
member  selects  one  or  two 
pieces  of  art  with  funds 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Ruby  to  build  PNC’s  art 
collection. 

This  year,  Sylvia  Dapia,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  letters  and  languages, 
chose  a  Leonard  Gridley  oil 
painting  from  a  juried  show  at 
the  Lubeznik  Center,  now  tem¬ 
porarily  housed  at  720  Franklin 
St.  in  Michigan  City.  “Even 
though  we  don’t  offer  much  in 
the  way  of  art  classes,  we  try  to 
expose  students  to  a  whole 
cross  section  of  the  arts,”  said 
Nielsen. 

Last  year,  Dworkin  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Quality  of  Life 
Council.  The  organization  cre¬ 
ates  an  annual  report  card  for 
several  criteria  evaluating  areas 
of  our  community.  While  issues 
involving  opportunity  and 
diversity  received  poor  grades, 
the  highest  mark  was  given  to 
the  community’s  celebration  of 
the  arts. 

According  to  the  2003  report, 
the  Quality  of  Life  Council 
hoped  the  information  would  be 
used  by  decision-makers  and 
the  business  community  to  for¬ 


mulate  investment  and  commu¬ 
nity  engagement  strategies. 

Protesters  publicly  cha¬ 
llenged  Lubeznik  Center  offi¬ 
cials  to  copy  fund-raising 
efforts  of  other  non-profit  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  Michiana 
Humane  Society,  the  Open 
Door  Clinic  and  the  Salvation 
Army  rather  than  to  seek  funds 
earmarked  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  They  suggested  the  art 
center  mimic  the  black  tie  din¬ 
ners,  fashion  shows  and  home 
tours,  and  pursue  grant  money 
to  obtain  funding. 

“The  director  applies  for  all 
grants  possible,”  said  Dolly 
Marshall,  assistant  to  Lelde 
Kalmite,  director  of  the 
Lubeznik  Center.  “Not-for- 
profit  grants,  gifts,  member¬ 
ships,  and  donations  -  that  is 
how  we  survive,”  continued 
Marshall.  “We’ve  been  going 
on  for  25  years,”  she  said,  “And 
this  setback  is  definitely  not 
going  to  stop  us.” 

The  Solid  Waste  Manag¬ 
ement  Board  recently  commit¬ 
ted  $500,000  to  the  Center. 
According  to  Marshall, 
$350,000  is  to  be  used  in  the 
environmentally  responsible 
remodeling  “green”  project, 
and  the  remaining  $150,000  for 
local  art  education  projects. 

Boyd  Gaming,  owners  of 
the  gambling  boat  near  the 
lakefront  in  Michigan  City, 
places  money  into  city  coffers 
to  aid  area  development. 
According  to  Yvonne 
Hoffmaster,  assistant  city  con¬ 
troller,  since  2000  the  Boyd 
Economic  Development  Fund 
has  given  $5.7  million  for  pro¬ 


jects,  including  a  needs  assess¬ 
ment  for  a  possible  youth  cen¬ 
ter,  an  environmental  study  to 
turn  a  garbage  dump  into  a 
nature  park,  sewer  projects  and 
fire  stations. 

City  officials  defended  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Lubeznik  proposal 
by  explaining  the  art  center  and 


the  embellishment  of  the  cultur¬ 
al  area  around  the  lakefront 
would  encourage  visitors  to 
spend  more  money  in  the  area. 
‘By  having  more  attractions 
here,  visitors  may  have  dinner 
here  or  spend  the  night,”  said 
Chuck  Oberlie,  interim  mayor 
of  Michigan  City. 


MAKE  YOUR  VOICES  HEARD 

The  power  of  public  opinion,  put  into  action,  was  illustrated 
when  citizens  opposed  to  funding  an  arts  center  renovation  project 
spoke  up  collectively  before  government  officials. 

Before  a  measure  or  proposal  can  become  law,  the  governing 
entity  must  vote  favorably  for  it  three  times,  at  three  public  meet¬ 
ings.  Citizens  who  show  their  support  for  a  proposal,  or  protest 
against  it,  have  the  power  to  affect  an  elected  official’s  vote,  as 
was  witnessed  with  the  arts  center  proposal. 

Public  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  by  law,  and  governing 
boards  allow  citizens  to  give  their  input  to  elected  representatives 
at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting.  Public  meetings  follow  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  which  became  uniform  in  1876  when  Henry 
M.  Robert  published  a  manual  on  parliamentary  law,  known  as 
“Robert’s  Rules  of  Order.”  It  allows  everyone  to  be  heard  and  to 
make  decisions  without  confusion. 

Public  governing  bodies  must  also  publish  an  agenda  prior  to 
each  meeting,  informing  the  public  of  proposals  or  business  before 
the  board. 

The  following  governing  boards  meet  in  the  PNC  area: 

Michigan  City  Common  Council  -  first  and  fluid  Tuesday 
evenings  of  each  month  at  7:30  pan.  in  City  Hall,  100  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Michigan  City. 

Chesterton  Town  Council  -  every  second  ami  fourth  Monday  ' 
evenings  at  7  p.m.  ad  726  Broadway,  Chesterton. 

LaPorte  City  Council  -  every  first  and  third  Monday  evenings 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  414  Lincolnway,  LaPorte. 

Westville  Town  Council  -  every  first  Monday  of  the  month  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Westville  Town  Hall, 

Portage  City  Council  -  every  first  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  at  6070 
Central  Avenue,  Portage. 

Valparaiso  City  Council  -  every  second  and  fourth  Monday  at  7 
p.m.  at  166  Lincolnway,  Valparaiso. 
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New  martial  arts  club  hits  campus 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

Jiu-Jitsu,  Judo,  Kali,  Karate, 
Tae  Kwon  Do,  Free-Style 
Wrestling  and  Grappling  are  all 
executed  in  Purdue  North 
Central’s  brand-new  Martial 
Arts  Club. 

This  club  was  formed  this  fall 
by  interim  President  Francisco 
Marino  and  interim  Vice 
President  Adam  Depew.  Both  of 
these  PNC  students  have  a 
tremendous  personal  interest  in 
all  types  of  martial  arts. 

Depew,  a  junior  pursuing  a 
degree  in  accounting,  has  taught 
many  martial  arts  classes.  He  is 
currently  teaching  classes  at  the 
Get  Fit  Center  in  Merrillville, 
and  has  shared  his  love  of  mar¬ 
tial  arts  with  people  of  all  ages. 
“I’ve  taught  5-year-olds  to  60- 
year-olds,”  he  said. 

Marino  is  an  international  stu¬ 
dent  from  Brazil,  and  a  junior 
pursuing  a  degree  in  marketing. 
He  has  enjoyed  martial  arts  since 
he  was  seven  years  old.  He  has 
earned  several  belts,  including  a 
black  belt  in  Jiu-Jitsu. 

Depew  and  Marino  became 
friends  a  year  ago  and  started 
meeting  informally  with  a  few 
other  students  in  the  PNC  aero¬ 


bics  room  (LSF  075)  to  practice 
martial  arts.  They  both  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
idea  to  start  a  martial  arts  club  at 
PNC.  “1  think  it’s  something 
that  was  an  idea  becoming  a 
reality.  I  love  sports,  and  I  like 
being  involved.  I  am  a  social 
person,”  Marino  commented. 

Marino  and  Depew,  along 
with  interim  Treasurer  Mike 
Randazzo  and  interim  Secretary 
Nisi  Britton  then  chose  an  advi¬ 
sor.  Mike  Hope,  PNC’s  director 
of  alumni  and  special  events, 
agreed  to  become  the  faculty 
advisor  for  the  Marital  Arts  Club. 

After  creating  the  club  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws,  two  club 
callouts  were  held  to  recruit  new 
members.  Although  the  fust 
official  meeting  of  the  club  has 
not  yet  been  held,  12  people 
have  already  signed  up  to 
become  members.  Marino 
explained  that  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  set  up  a  formal  meet¬ 
ing  time  because  the  schedules 
of  the  club  members  vary  great¬ 
ly.  Currently,  the  club  has  been 
holding  informal  meetings  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from 
3-5  p.m.  in  the  PNC  aerobics 
room. 

At  the  first  few  meetings, 
training  in  the  martial  arts  will 


be  emphasized.  As  members 
gain  more  experience,  other 
types  of  martial  arts  will  be 


explored  based  on  the  interest  of 
the  club  members,  such  as  Jeet 
Kune  Do,  Muai  Thai  and  Kick- 


Boxing.  “We  are  not  a  karate 
club,”  Marino  explained. 
Friendly,  informal  competitions 
between  the  members  will  also 
take  place. 

Future  plans  are  already 
under  way  for  this  brand-new 
club.  Marino  and  Depew  hope 
to  host  seminars  and  invite  fair¬ 
ly  well-known  individuals  from 
the  martial  arts  world  to  speak  at 
their  meetings.  Depew  dreams 
of  expanding  the  club  into  an 
actual  martial  arts  class  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  engage  in  for  academ¬ 
ic  credit. 

Hope,  Depew  and  Marino 
encourage  students  to  join  the 
Martial  Arts  Club.  Faculty  may 
also  join,  although  they  may  not 
serve  as  a  club  officer.  “I  think 
any  kind  of  club  that  makes 
itself  open  to  all  ages  benefits 
the  campus.  Any  club  that  can 
tap  into  fitness  interests  can  help 
people,”  Hope  said. 

“I  think  it’s  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enjoy  a  chance  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  fit¬ 
ness  and  fun  in  a  safe  environ¬ 
ment,”  Hope  continued. 

Those  interested  in  joining 
should  contact  Marino  at  (2 1 9) 
763-3046,  or  e-mail  him  at 
fmarin00@pnc .  edu . 


Marino  (bottom)  places  Depew  (top)  in  an  armlock  during  a  grap- 
pling  Session  in  the  aerobics  room.  (Photo  provided/Francisco  Marino) 


sSs  News 


From  Student  Support  Services 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  14,  sSs 
participants  Gayle  Young, 
Stacey  Smolinksi  and  Carol 
James  accompanied  Mary 
Beth  Mitchell  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  were  treated  to  a  guided 
tour  of  campus. 

Highlights  of  the  tour 
included  the  Basilica,  the 
Grotto,  administration  build¬ 
ing,  campus  bookstore  and  a 
sneak  peek  of  the  football 


stadium. 

They  also  learned  about 
the  traditions  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  that  the  students 
rename  all  the  statues  on 
campus  with  football 
themes!  The  visit  ended 
with  lunch  at  the  Student 
Center  and  a  trip  to  the 
bookstore  for  souvenirs. 

sSs  staff  is  also  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  our 
program  participants  about 
the  workshops  and  activities 
offered  by  our  program. 


To  assist  staff  members  in 
planning  activities  for  the 
spring  semester,  a  select 
group  of  students  met  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  for 
pizza  and  discussion. 

Ron  Loeffler,  Kari  Jernas, 
Debbie  Conn,  Mary  Overton- 
Hall,  Amy  Moreau  and 
Chuck  Largen  gave  some 
wonderful  insight  from  a  stu¬ 
dents'  perspective  on  Student 
Support  Services  programs 
and  activities.  Staff  has 
already  discussed  imple¬ 


menting  some  of  the  ideas  in 
our  spring  workshops,  in 
addition  to  holding  more 
focus  group  meetings  in  the 
future. 

Additional  information  will 
be  sent  to  all  sSs  participants 
via  their  student  e-mail 
account  with  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  next  meeting. 

The  end  of  the  semester  is 
fast  approaching  and  the  sSs 
Ethnic  Holiday  Potluck  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday, 
Dec.l  from  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 


in  the  LSF  Dining  Room. 
The  holiday  potluck  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  time  for  sSs  staff,  stu¬ 
dents  and  invited  guests  to 
share  a  special  dish,  eat,  talk 
and  relax  before  the  rush  of 
finals  begin. 

sSs  staff  members  provide 
the  main  dish  (one  of  us  will 
cook  a  turkey!)  and  bever¬ 
ages;  guests  are  encouraged 
to  share  their  favorite  holi¬ 
day  dish. ..or  just  bring  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  rolls  and  butter. 


(From  left  to  right)  Brad  Sorrells,  Dave  Fix,  Keith  Jolink,  Melissa  Taylor  and  Fujii  Stockstill  are 
serving  apple  cider,  hot  chocolate  and  donuts.  (Spectator  photo/Katy  Caiian) 


Campus  Crusade  doing 
their  duty  at  PNC 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

“We  hope  you  like  the  free 
drinks.  It’s  a  simple  way  of 
showing  that  God  loves  you,” 
read  the  card  handed  to  thirsty 
passersby.  Apple  cider,  hot 
chocolate,  and  donuts  all  for 
free,  were  courtesy  of  the 
PNC  chapter  of  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ. 

The  food  and  beverages 
were  paid  for  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  outreach  program,  in 
part  to  make  the  PNC  commu¬ 
nity  aware  of  the  club. 


“Jesus  ministered  to  differ¬ 
ent  lands  to  people  who  need¬ 
ed  an  extra  blessing  in  their 
life,”  said  Brad  Sorrells,  a 
PNC  student  and  member  of 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ. 
“We  are  following  in  his  foot¬ 
steps,”  he  added. 

The  card  also  noted  to  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  will  be  be 
showing  the  fdm  “The  Matrix 
Revealed,”  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  19  at  6  p.m  in  LSF  2. 

The  club  meets  Wednes¬ 
days  at  1  p.m.  in  LSF  60. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 
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Upcoming  Games 

Basketball 
November  2003 

l4-@  Indiana  University 
East,  6  p.m, 

22  -HOME  vs.  Goshen 
College,  7  p.m. 

25  -  HOME  vs.  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  7:30  p.m. 

28-29  -  Spring  Hill  College 
Tournament,  Mobile  (AL) 

December  2003 

3  -  @  Taylor  University- 
Fort  Wayne,  7  p.m. 

12  -  HOME  vs.  Indiana 
Univ.-South  Bend,  7  p.m. 

28-30  -  Clark  College 
Tournament,  Dubuque  (XA) 


Gordon 

By  TED  NOONAN 
Spectator  Editor 

Finishing  last  season  with  a 
3-26  record,  there  with  few 
bright  spots  to  talk  about. 

This  season,  a  completely 
revamped  team,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  All-CCAC  and  USCAA 
All-American  Jim  Tunis,  the 
Panther  basketball  team  looks 
to  erase  the  past,  and  head 
toward  the  future. 

With  seven  new  players  on 
the  official  roster  that  never 
have  suited  up  in  PNC’s  black 
and  Vegas  gold,  the  team’s 
chemistry,  roster  and  talent 
problems  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

Head  coach  Grayling  Gor¬ 
don  believes  that  his  new  crop 
of  talent,  which  includes  five 
freshmen  and  one  junior  col¬ 
lege  transfer,  is  much 
improved  over  last  years 
squad. 

“We  were  better  two  weeks 
ago,  than  we  were  at  the  end  of 
last  year,”  said  an  enthusiastic 
Gordon.  “We  have  got  basket¬ 
ball  players,  people  who 
understand  the  game  now,  that 
we  did  not  have  last  year.” 

Gordon  also  added  that  the 
team  has  already  installed 
more  of  their  offense  this  year, 
than  they  did  the  entire  season 
last  year. 

While  this  team  has  not  had 
that  much  time  to  gel  on  the 
court,  they  have  the  talent  and 
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happy  with  new  squad 


the  self-motivation.  “They  are 
a  fun  group  to  coach. 
Everyday  that  I  have  gone  to 
practice,  they  are  there  and 
ready  to  go,”  stated  the  sec¬ 
ond-year  PNC  coach. 

The  one  fact  that  cannot  be 
understated  is  that  the  team  is 
very  young  and  willing  to 
learn.  “When  you  talk  to 
them,  they  are  looking  you 
dead  in  the  eye,  waiting  on  the 
information... They  all  want  to 
play,”  Gordon  said  of  the 


freshmen. 

Tunis,  the  only  senior  on  the 
roster,  needs  to  play  a  role  as  a 
mentor  and  a  leader  to  the 
younger  players,  but  what 
Tunis  tangibly  brings  to  the 
court  is  his  talent.  Gordon 
praised  his  veteran,  “If  he  stays 
healthy,  if  he’s  not  the  best 
player  in  the  conference,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  top  three.” 

One  problem  the  Panthers 
might  have  is  that  their  roster 
presently  only  runs  eight  deep. 


Gordon  does  not  seem  too 
fazed  by  that,  “You  only  play 
eight  guys,  nine  guys  anyway.” 
He  did  caution  that  injuries 
and  players  fouling  out  could 
be  a  problem  for  the  team,  but 
that  the  team  expects  to  add 
one  or  two  more  players  in 
mid-December. 

He  summed  up  the  issue  sim¬ 
ply  by  stating,  “You  just  have 
to  have  people  who  know  what 
they  are  doing.” 


PNC’s  2003-2004  Men’s 
Basketball  Roster 

No.  Name  Yr.  Position  Hiah  School 

2  Tyler  Moore  Fr.  F  Knox 

Versatile,  good  shooter,  came  from  a  winning  high  school  program 
5  Jeremy  McCelos  So.  G  LaPorte 

Raw,  improving  at  point  guard  position,  excellent  speed 
11  Joshua  Burst  Fr.  G/F  Morgan  Township 

A  Small  Dennis  Rodman,  hustles  a  lot,  will  do  anything  for  Panthers 
20  Matt  Martinez  Fr.  G  Portage 

Improving  court  vision  and  play  at  the  point,  hard  worker 
23  Julian  Jones  Jr.  G/F  Richwoods  (III.) 

JUCO  transfer,  veteran  on  the  court,  very  quick,  excellent  defender 
32  Jim  Tunis  Sr.  F/C  North  Judson 

Ton  of  accolades,  forth  year  at  PNC,  can  play  anywhere  on  court 
42  Jeff  Whiteside  Fr.  F/C  Boone  Grove 

Good  shooter,  hard  worker,  improving  strength  for  interior  play 
44  Adam  Dobrzeniecki  Fr.  C  Lake  Central 

Good  fundamentals,  winning  attitude,  must  play  big  for  team  to  win 


Panther 
baseball  closes 
stressful  fall 
season  with 
7-2  record 


—Spectator  Staff  Report— 

The  short  fall  baseball 
season  provided  a  great 
proving  ground  for  the 
Panthers,  as  the  team  had  to 
evaluate  26  players,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  new  to  the 
PNC  baseball  program. 

Panther  head  coach 
Ryan  Brown  judged  the 
exhibition  period  more  on 
how  the  team  came  together, 
rather  than  wins  and  losses. 


“If  we  could  have  good 
practice  sessions,  and  peo¬ 
ple  started  buying  into  the 
program,”  Brown  stated,  “If 
we  worked  hard,  then  I  knew 
we  would  win  games.” 

While  a  7-2  mark  is 
excellent,  there  still  are 
some  concerns  for  the 
spring,  when  the  regular 
season  begins. 

The  fall  season  has 
allowed  Brown  and  assistant 
coach  Chet  Ebner  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  evaluation. 
Brown  says  he  can  “sit  down 
and  look  at  (the  team)  play, 
and  see  what  kind  of  team 
we  have,”  adding  that  the 
needed  adjustments  will  be 
made  in  the  off-season. 

“This  was  a  very  stress¬ 
ful  off-season,  but  I  would 
say  it  was  good  stress,”  the 
third-year  coach  admitted. 
“But  when  you  are  used  to 
11  and  12  (players)  your 
first  year,  and  15  or  16  last 


year,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
have  26,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
patience  on  my  part,  and  on 
their  part.” 

The  players  are  suppo¬ 
sed  to  work  out  in  the 
weight  room,  improving  in 
certain  areas  that  Brown 
assigns. 

Once  school  starts  in 
January,  the  team  will  start 
holding  regular  season  prac¬ 
tices. 


Battle  of  the  Bands  set  for  Nov.  21 


By  BOB  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

On  Friday,  Nov.  21,  the  cafe¬ 
teria  in  the  LSF  Building  will 
become  center  stage  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Bands  III,  general¬ 
ly  considered  one  of  the 
biggest,  and  loudest,  student 
activities  of  the  year. 

Musical  groups  willing  to  pay 
the  $25  entry  fee  can  plug  into 
a  professional  sound  system 
and  play  tunes  in  front  of  a  live 
audience,  some  bands  will  play 
for  the  first  time. 

Last  year’s  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  Keith  Scott,  will  be 
back  again  for 

“Pantherpalooza.” 


Scott  is  a  well-known  blues 
musician  from  Chicago. 

At  least  two  of  the  bands 
have  PNC  students  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  several  bands  include 
students  from  other  universi¬ 
ties. 

Broadway  Music  of  Merril¬ 
lville  will  provide  a  huge  sound 
system  and  two  engineers  for 
set  lip  and  control,  allowing  the 
musicians  to  plug  in  their 
instruments  and  begin  playing 
without  a  sound  check.  Bands 
will  get  20  to  25  minutes  to 
play  their  best  tunes. 

The  admission  fee  for  the 
audience  is  $5,  and  the  cafete¬ 
ria  doors  open  at  5  p.m.,  with 
the  first  act  beginning  at  6  p.m. 


The  grand  prize  is  a  $250 
gift  certificate  to  Broadway 
Music:  But  the  thrill  of  playing 
in  front  of  a  live  audience, 
though,  is  the  real  prize  for  a 
new  band.  “My  answering 
machine  was  full  the  next  day,” 
said  Director  of  Student 
Activities  Gary  Demski,  about 
the  response  he  received  after 
announcing  the  event. 

Currently,  there  are  14  bands 
expected  to  play,  with  some 
groups  coming  from  as  far  as 
South  Bend  and  Muncie.  The 
public  is  welcome  to  enter  the 
contest  or  just  attend  the  show. 
Parents  are  asked  not  to  bring 
children  ages  10  or  younger 
due  to  music  suitability. 


Demski,  in  association  with 
the  Dean’s  Leadership  Group 
and  the  PNC  F.A.C.E  commit¬ 
tee,  are  the  masterminds  behind 
the  musical  bash. 

Last  year’s  turnout  was 
around  250  people,  and  that 
number  is  expected  to  be 
exceeded  this  year.  Proceeds 
from  the  event  will  cover 
expenses  for  the  concert  this 
year  and  next  year. 

The  goal  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bands  is  to  create  and  increase 
interest  in  music,  and  to  bring 
people  out  to  the  PNC  campus 
that  might  not  normally  come 
here. 

Presently,  there  are  two 
music  classes  offered  at  PNC, 


Music  Appreciation  and 
Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  School,  both  taught 
by  Becky  Osborn,  professor  of 
music. 

Campus  Police  said  they  have 
not  encountered  problems  with 
previous  Battle  of  the  Bands 
concerts,  and  they  do  not 
expect  any  this  year.  Staff  will 
wear  T-shirts  with  logos  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  staff  and  security  from 
the  audience. 

Bands  that  have  signed  up  to 
perform  include:  Whelming 
You,  Losing  September,  Jewel 
and  the  Future,  A  Thousand 
Voices,  Separation  Anxiety,  2 
Legged  Dogs,  Identity  Claim 
and  Quake. 


* 
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Chancellor’s 
Open  Office 
Hours 

November  13 

10-1 1:30  a.m. 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

November  16 

Real  Women  Have  Curves 

Film  showing,  rated  PG. 

2  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

November  19 

Real  Women  Have  Curves 

Film  showing,  rated  PG. 

7  p.m.,  LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 

Continuing  through  Nov.  15 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Samara 

Open  on  Saturdays  from  1 1  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 
Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

Continuing  through  Jan.  20,  2004 
The  Mahouts  and  their  Elephants 

Photo  exhibit  by  Rebecca  Janes 

TECH  Building,  1st  floor  north  study  lounge 

Continuing  through  Aug.  2004 
Odyssey  2003-04  Sculpture  Exhibit 

PNC  Campus 

Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 

Also,  have  you  seen  our  new  campus  calendar  - 
www.pnc.edu/calendar 


November  19 

4:30-6  p.m. 


Brian  Gillis 
and  Sisuepahn 
Mentalist  Show 

November  19 

Noon,  cafeteria; 
contact  Gary  Demski, 
ext.  5479 


Battle  of  the 
Bands  III 

November  21 

Doors  open  at  5  p.m.; 
first  band  at  6  p.m., 
$5  cover  charge 
14  bands  featured 
Open  to  the  public 
contact  Gary  Demski, 
ext.  5479 


This  page,  sponsored  by 
Campus  Relations,  PNC 


PNC  Players  Fall  Production 

“Blithe  Spirit”  by  Noel  Coward  fTT/ 


November  14 

7:30  p.m. 

November  16 

2:30  p.m. 


Novembe 

7:30  p.m. 


LSF  Lounge,  main  floor;  Open  |o 
Tickets  required 
Contact  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  ext.  5384 


Faculty  Research  Seriel 

November  20 

"Aporia,  Conflict  and  the  Media:  -;'t 
The  Rise  of  Ressentiment ?" 

Dr.  Jeff  Shires 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 
4:30  p.m..  Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

■  -  - 

Books  and  Coffee  Series 


November  25 

"Small  Wonder"  by  Barbara  Kingsolver 
Reviewed  by  Rita  Dagys 
LSF  02,  Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public;  Refreshments 


PNC  Basketball 

November  22 

vs.  Goshen  College 

7  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 

November  25 

vs.  Moody  Bible  Institute 

7:30  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 

Michigan  City 


SINAI 


FORUM 


DEFINING  THE  FUTURE 
September  13th  ryy/  0m/km 

Ronan  Tynan;  In  Concert 

The  melodious  voice  of  this  world-famous  Irish  tenor  will  be  singing  from  a  classical  and  contemporary  repertory  in  celebration 
of  our  50th  Anniversary.  Be  a  part  of  the  festivities  after  the  concert  at  a  dessert  reception  provided  by  Truffles  Bakery  as  we 
honor  our  50  year  subscribers  and  join  to  celebrate  this  truly  remarkable  milestone. 


October  19th 

Chris  Matthews;  Back  by  Popular  Demand  Sponsored  by  Horizon  Bank 

Voted  one  of  the  five  favorite  Forum  speakers  by  our  audience,  the  host  of  Hardball  with  Chris  Matthews  on  MSNBC  is  an 
energetic,  provocative,  highly  intelligent  and  truly  entertaining  speaker.  He  wowed  our  audience  in  the  past  and  will  surely 
provide  thought-provoking  insights  into  our  future. 


November  9th 

Robin  Roberts  (3  p.m.  program)'.  The  War,  the  News,  ESPN. ..My  Life  Sponsored  by  N1PSCO 

As  anchor  of  the  hourly  newscasts  for  Good  Morning  America,  Ms.  Roberts  was  stationed  in  Kuwait  during  the  war.  While  not 
quite  as  dangerous  but  perhaps  equally  challenging,  in  the  world  of  sports  broadcasting,  she  has  proved  that  knowledge, 
experience  and  talent  are  no  longer  male  domains  through  her  groundbreaking  position  with  ESPN.  Inspiring  and  insightful, 
Ms.  Roberts’  programs  delight  audiences  across  the  country. 

December  7th 

Dr.  Brian  Greene;  Understanding  “The  Elegant  Universe”  Sponsored  by  the  Dr.  Milton  L.  Bankoff  Foundation 

This  New  York  Times  best-selling  author  and  host  of  a  three-part  PBS  Nova  series  airing  November  2003,  Dr.  Brian  Greene  is 
widely  recognized  for  a  number  of  groundbreaking  discoveries  in  the  field  of  astrophysics.  Dr.  Greene  enchants  audiences  with 
truly  awesome,  totally  understandable  presentations  illuminating  the  wonder,  the  splendor,  and  the  mystery  of  what  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  final  frontier.  Armed  with  audio-visual  support,  his  audiences  are  launched  into  “The  Elegant 
Universe.” 


March  7th 

William  Dwyer;  Medical  Breakthroughs  for  the  2 1  st  Century  Sponsored  by  Duneland  Health  Council 

Mr.  Dwyer,  Abbott  Health  Systems’  Divisional  Vice  President,  will  present  a  concise  overview  of  new  developments  across  the 
disciplines  of  biotechnology,  chemistry,  physics  and  information  sciences.  Mr.  Dwyer,  a  spell-binding  speaker,  reflects  on 
future  technological  trends  providing  the  audience  with  a  down-to-earth  understanding  of  these  important  areas  of  discovery 
and  research. 


April  18  th 

Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo;  Speak  Truth  to  Power 

Devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  equal  justice  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  basic  rights,  Ms.  Kennedy-Cuomo  established  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  International  Center  for  Human  Rights.  Carrying  on  the  legacy  of  her  family,  Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  brings 
out  the  conscience  and  humanity  of  her  audiences  in  a  oratory  style  guaranteed  to  inspire  all. 

Note:  Due  to  high  ticket  demand,  the  Forum’s  September,  October  and  December  programs  will  be  held  at  Michigan  City  High  School  on 
Pahs  Road.  All  our  programs  start  promptly  at  7:30  p.m.  November,  March  and  April  programs  will  be  held  at  Sinai  Temple,  2800  South 


Franklin  Street. 


Precautions 
for  winter 
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PNC  students  host  holiday  drives 


TRIO  members  (from  left  to  right)  Roxanna  Campbell,  Jacinda  Cherry,  Annette  Meadows  and  Joyce 
Poisel  prepare  two  gift  baskets  for  a  Holiday  food  drive. 


(Spectator  Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


By  CHERI  FARRIS 

Spectator  Correspondent 

This  holiday  season  as  Santa 
makes  his  rounds,  students  can 
share  in  the  gift-giving  experi¬ 
ence  by  dropping  off  donations 
to  one  of  the  many  collection 
bins  throughout  campus,  or  by 
choosing  a  special  present  for  a 
member  of  PNC’s  adopted  fami¬ 
ly- 

People  readily  donate  toys  for 
little  children,  but  preteens  are 
often  overlooked.  Ages  nine 
through  12  is  a  problem  area  for 
Toys  for  Tots  every  year, 
explained  Anne  Thode,  PNC 
bookstore  manager,  who  is 
involved  with  the  toy  drive  on 
campus.  “It  would  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  age  to  buy  for,”  she  said. 
“They  are  in  desperate  need  of 
that.” 

Throughout  PNC,  there  are 
places  to  drop  off  toys  for  needy 
tots.  “There  will  be  boxes  in 
each  one  of  the  buildings,”  stat¬ 
ed  Thode.  The  boxes  will  be 
located  near  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  and  the  book¬ 
store  in  LSF;  the  Learning 
Center  on  the  first  floor  in 
TECH;  and  the  Bursar’s  office 
in  SWRZ,  according  to  Thode. 
“Look  for  the  tinsel-trimmed 


boxes,”  she  added. 

Toys  for  Tots  accept  clean, 
unwrapped  gifts,  said  Thode. 
“It’s  new  toys  for  all  ages,  or 
very  gently  used  toys,  books,” 
said  Thode. 

Because  Toys  for  Tots  is  one 


charitable  organization  that  dis¬ 
tributes  the  donated  items  local¬ 
ly,  area  children  will  benefit. 
“The  toys  stay  in  LaPorte 
County,”  said  Thode,  about  toys 
collected  at  PNC. 

Toys  for  Tots  is  a  U.S.  Marine 


Corps  program  that  was  begun 
in  1947  by  Maj.  Bill  Hendricks 
after  his  wife,  Diane,  tried  to 
donate  a  doll  to  a  child  in  need, 
but  found  that  there  were  no 
charities  that  organized  distribu¬ 
tion  of  toys  to  needy  children. 


Hendricks,  along  with  a  group 
of  U.S.  Marine  reservists,  gath¬ 
ered  and  donated  5,000  toys  to 
children  who  would  have  other¬ 
wise  gone  without  Christmas 
presents.  The  Marine  Corps 
adopted  Toys  for  Tots  in  1948 
because  of  its  success. 

For  students,  faculty  members, 
or  staff  members  who  don’t 
have  time  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
toy  —  especially  around  finals 
time  —  they  can  donate  money 
instead. 

Collection  cans  for  monetary 
donations  are  in  the  cafeteria, 
bookstore.  Bursar’s  office,  and 
the  Learning  Center,  said  Fujii 
Stockstill,  member  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Leadership 
Seminar. 

Donations  may  also  be  sent  to 
the  Dunebrook  Community, 
located  at  7451  W.  Johnson 
Road  in  Michigan  City. 

Those  donations  will  fund  the 
annual  Christmas  Party  at  the 
Dunebrook  Prevent  Child  Abuse 
LaPorte  County,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dunebrook  Child 
Abuse  Center,  according  to 
Stockstill. 

Dunebrook  has  two  different 
Christmas  parties,  one  for  its 
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University  Village  forum 
enlightening  for  PNC  students 


Many  fun  winter 
activities  at  PNC 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Many  students  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  how 
the  proposed  housing  project 
will  affect  the  PNC  community 
last  month  at  the  Chancellor’s 
Forum,  where  PNC  Chancellor 
James  Dworkin  gave  a 
PowerPoint  presentation  and 
answered  questions  from  the 
student  audience  that  unearthed 
questions  and  concerns. 

One  of  the  four  goals  of  PNC’s 
strategic  plan  includes  an 
improved  campus  environment 
with  modem  buildings,  instruc¬ 
tional  technology,  and  sufficient 
property  for  further  expansion. 

The  master  plan  is  the  vision  of 
what  PNC  could  look  like  in  the 
future.  “We  went  through  lots  of 
revisions,”  said  Dworkin. 

An  aerial  photo  of  the  1967 
PNC  campus,  which  then 


accommodated  1,150  students, 
showed  Schwarz  Hall  surrounded 
by  barren  cornfields.  A  more  cur¬ 
rent  view  was  a  stark  contrast  with 
the  additional  three  buildings  and 
mature  landscaping;  as  it  clearly 
showed  a  growing  campus. 

“Big  wow,”  said  student  Brad 
Sorrells  about  the  difference  in 
the  views.  “Especially  from 
1967,  it  expanded  dramatically. 
Still  looking  for  increased  park¬ 
ing  though.” 

“There  will  be  19-20  acres 
devoted  to  apartment-style  hous¬ 
ing  -  like  The  Lodge  in  West 
Lafayette,”  the  Chancellor 
explained.  “The  plan  calls  for 
350  bedroom  suites,  or  160 
apartments,  some  will  be  two  - 
three  bedrooms  built  with  the 
idea  that  in  the  future,  they  can 
be  turned  into  condos.” 
Projected  availability  of  the 
apartments  is  fall  of  2005. 

“This  is  a  classic  example  of 


how  you  get  things  done  using 
other  people’s  money,”  said 
William  Back,  PNC  Vice 
Chancellor,  administrator  and 
key  negotiator  in  the  University 
Village  project.  A  student  ques¬ 
tioned  the  affordability  of  the 
rents  in  University  Village. 
“They  will  charge  market  price,” 
answered  Back. 

An  audience  member  raised  a 
concern  of  an  increase  in  student 
fees  to  accommodate  the  cost  of 
the  housing  construction.  “It’s 
important  you  hear  me,  this  is 
not  dorms,  it’s  a  private  housing 
development,”  emphasized 
Dworkin  to  the  audience.  “There 
may  be  campus  housing  in  the 
future,”  Dworkin  added. 

The  Chancellor  would  like  to 
see  a  world-class  childcare  cen¬ 
ter  where  the  athletic  fields  are 
now,  although  he  admitted  it 
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By  BOB  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

A  couple  of  old  traditions  are 
being  celebrated  on  campus  this 
month,  from  a  holiday  tree  deco¬ 
rating  and  lighting  in  early 
December  to  snow  sledding’ and 
cross  country  skiing  once  winter 
weather  arrives. 

The  winter  transformation  begins 
with  a  stand  of  trees  near  Schwarz 
Hall  that  appear  a  little  different 
from  the  others.  Eight  campus 
clubs  have  volunteered  to  each  dec¬ 
orate  a  fir  tree  with  holiday  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  third  annual  Tree 
Decorating  Contest 

The  contest  will  be  judged 
right  before  the  tree  lighting 
ceremony  held  on  Dec.  1 
between  4  and  5  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  in 
the  LSF  building  and  groups  of 
students  will  wander  about 
singing  holiday  carols,  setting 


the  mood  for  the  upcoming 
holidays. 

The  contest  trophy,  on  display  in 
the  Dean  of  Student's  office,  lists 
the  names  of  the  other  clubs  which 
won  the  previous  two  years. 

The  clubs  participating  in  the 
contest  to  spruce  up  the  trees  for 
Christmas  include:  The  F.A.C.E. 
committee,  PNC  Student 
Government,  Dean's  Leadership 
Group,  Speech  and  Debate  Club, 
The  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism  (SCA),  TRIO, 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  and  the 
PNC  Cheerleaders. 

Some  of  the  clubs  already  have 
their  decoration  designs  planned, 
while  others  are  waiting  for  spur  of 
the  moment  inspiration.  The  SCA, 
which  has  the  first  tree  in  line,  will 
use  style  and  decorations,  resem¬ 
bling  those  used  in  medieval  times. 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  is  going 
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Monday,  Dec.  1 

Red  Cross  Blood  Drive  in 
LSF  144.  Open  to  the  public, 
but  appointments  recommend¬ 
ed.  Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext. 
5230,  lrizer@pnc.edu 

Donations  for  the  Dunebrook 
Organization  Christmas  Party. 
Donation  cans  in  TECH  com¬ 
puter  lab,  LSF  cafeteria,  SWRZ 
Chancellor's  office  THRU  Dec. 
3.  Sponsored  by  Chancellor's 
Leadership  Seminar  group. 
Contact:  tstock00@pnc.edu 

Tree  Lighting  Ceremony  at 
4:30  p.m.  Open  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  Contact: 
Debbie  Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Friday,  Dec.  5 

Fees  payable  for  students  who 
advance  registered  for  Spring 
2004,  Bursar's  Office. 

Classic  Film  Series 
Presentation,  7  p.m.  in  LSF  02, 
Akira  Kurosowa's  "Rashomon" 
1950).  Introduction  and  After¬ 
film  Discussion  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  Contact: 
Mike  Hope,  ext.  5307, 
mhope@pnc.edu  Details  at 
http:/ /www.pnc.edu/cd/new 
s/ classicschange.html 

Sunday,  Dec.  7 

Sinai  Forum,  Dr.  Brian  Greene, 
best-selling  author/astro¬ 
physicist  at  7:30  p.m.  Topic- 
Understanding  the  Elegant 
Universe.  Sponsored  by  Dr. 
Milton  L.  Bankoff  Foundation. 
Free  tickets  available  to  PNC 
students.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  dnielsen@pnc.edu 


Tuesday,  Dec.  9 
Chancellor  Dworkin's  Open 
Office  Hours,  10  -  11:30  a.m. 
No  appointment  necessary. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10 
Movie  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
PNC  Speech  and  Debate  Team, 
from  8  a.m.-lO  p.m.  in  LSF  02. 
For  more  information,  e-mail 
mdarne01@pnc.edu. 

Friday,  Dec.  12 

Classes  end.  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

August/ December  Graduation 
Reception,  6-9  p.m.  Open  to 
graduates  and  invited  guests 
Exact  time  to  be  announced, 
LSF  Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen, 
ext.  5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

Friday,  Dec.  19 

Finals  end  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Registration  ends  and  will 
resume  on  January  5,  2004. 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  Dec.  25 
Christmas,  Campus  Closed 

Friday  ,  Dec.  26 

Extended  Christmas,  Campus 

Closed 

Thursday,  Jan.  1,  2004 
New  Year's,  Campus  Closed 


Friday,  Jan.  2 

Extended  New  Year's,  Campus 
Closed 

Monday,  Jan.  5 

Registration  resumes  and  runs 
through  Jan.  8.  Time  subject  to 
advisor  availability.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Monday,  Jan.  12 

Spring  Semester  Classes  Begin 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Late  registration  and 
drop/ add  for  Spring  semester, 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m,  Mon.-Fri. 
Students  who  register  late  will 
be  charged  a  non-refundable 
fee  of  $25  per  course  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $100.  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14 

sSs  Welcome  Back  Warm-up  at 
11:30  a.m.  Contact:  Gail 
Barker,  ext.  gbarker@pnc.edu 

Monday,  Jan.  19 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Birthday  Celebration,  7:30  a.m 
in  the  PNC  cafeteria.  Free  and 
open  to  the  public.  Donations 
of  books  or  money  to  purchase 
books  suggested.  Celebrating 
with  speeches,  music,  essay 
contest  winners  and  a  special 
reading  presentation. 

Sponsored  by  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Committee  of 
the  Unity  Council  of  Healthy 
Communities  of  LaPorte 
County  in  cooperation  with 
PNC. 


sSs  News 


From  Student  Support  Services 

The  sSs  Ethnic  Holiday 
Potluck  is  fast  approaching! 
Mark  your  calendars  for 
Thursday,  December  11,  from 
11  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  in  the  LSF 
Dining  Room.  Staff  will  pro¬ 
vide  turkey,  ham  and  bever¬ 
ages  and  we  request  that  our 
participants  share  a  special 
dish  with  us.  If  you  need  to 
keep  something  refrigerated, 
we  can  assist  you  in  keeping 
your  special  dish  chilled. 

The  sSs  Annual  Report  has 
been  submitted  a  week  ahead 
of  schedule.  If  you  tried  to 
stop  in  to  see  the  director  or 
another  staff  member  during 
November  and  the  doors  were 
closed,  we  were  busy  at  work 
getting  our  annual  report  data 
together  and  the  report  written. 
As  a  federal  TRIO  program, 
funded  through  the  Department 
of  Education,  we  are  required 
to  submit  yearly  reports  on  the 


progress  of  our  program  objec¬ 
tives.  The  staff  is  happy  to 
report  that  all  of  our  objectives 
have  been  successfully  met 
and  often  exceeded! 

Student  Support  Services’ 
staff  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  making  our  program  a 
success!  We  have  had  two  sSs 
focus  group  meetings  this  fall 
where  students  shared  with 
staff  their  ideas  on  trips,  work¬ 
shops,  events,  etc.  Three  focus 
groups  (now  called  The 
Breakfast  Club)  will  be  held  in 
the  spring  and  they  are  open  to 
all  sSs  participants;  dates  and 
times  will  be  sent  via  e-mail  at 
least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
Breakfast  Club  meeting. 

Finals  are  just  around  the 
comer. . .  .and  remember  to  stop 
by  the  sSs  office  during  Finals 
Week  to  pick  up  a  quick  snack 
and  some  reassurance  that 
everything  will  be  okay! 

Happy  Holidays! 


Alumni  Association 


Ring  in  the  New 
Year  with  a  beautiful 

PNC  Bell 


Visit  the  Alumni  Office  in 
Technology  Building  -  Room  101 
Phone  785-5371 
Email  alumni@pnc.edu 


Holiday  Gift  Guide 

Hand  Picked  gifts  for 
everyone  on  your  list 


Decorate  your  home  & 


office  with  a  PNC 

Holiday  Ornament 


Tasty  &  Delicious 

Panther  Bar-B-Q 
Sauce 


Why  visit  the  mall  when  you  can  visit  the  Alumni  Office  for  “One  Stop  Shopping" 

Buy  Your  Holiday  Gift  Cards  in  Tech  101 


Applebees 
Barnes  and  Noble 

Bath  and  Body 

Best  Buy 


Chilis 


Family  Express 
Fannie  Mav 
Gander  Mountain 

Hollywood  Video 

Lands  End 

Pizza  Hut 


Red  Lobster 

Speedway 

Waldenbooks 

AND  MANY  MORE! 
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Winter  travel  precautions 


By  JIMMY  TROSPER 

Spectator  Correspondent 

Winter  is  approaching  and  so 
are  the  car  troubles  which  rides 
shotgun  with  it. 

Actually,  the  troubles  have 
already  begun.  “We  had  at  least 
four  jumpstarts  yesterday,”  said 
PNC  Police  Chief  Robert 
Gaekle,  referring  to  a  dreary  day 
in  mid  November. 

Campus  police  jumpstart 
around  10  dead  batteries  per 
week  and  even  more  go  unre¬ 
ported  because  the  police  are 
not  contacted  for  help;  students 
find  other  means  for  getting  a 
jumpstart. 

Winter  is  particularly  bad 
because  it  is  often  overcast  and 
dim  during  daylight  hours, 
resulting  in  an  increased  tenden¬ 
cy  for  students  to  leave  their 
headlights  on  when  going  to 
class,  said  Gaekle. 

Students  who  have  trouble 
with  dead  batteries  can  reach 
campus  police  from  any  campus 
phone  by  dialing  extension 
5220  for  a  jump  start,  according 
to  Gaekle.  Students  are  asked  to 
sign  a  waiver  of  liability  prior  to 
getting  a  jumpstart.  The  waiver 
relieves  PNC  and  the  police  of 
responsibility  for  any  damage 
done  to  the  student’s  vehicle. 

Dead  batteries  are  not  the 
only  problems  campus  police 
has  to  deal  with,  as  they  unlock 


doors  for  those  who  lock  their 
keys  in  their  cars,  thaw  frozen 
locks,  and  escort  students  to 
their  cars,  said  Gaekle. 

Many  students  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  car  escort  ser¬ 
vice,  though,  because  they  feel 
embarrassed  asking  for  assis¬ 
tance.  However,  campus  police 
are  happy  to  escort  students  and 
faculty  to  their  vehicles  any 
time  of  year.  Additionally, 
police  are  constantly  patrolling 
the  parking  lots  and  buildings, 
stated  Gaekle. 

When  winter  arrives  with  all 
its  fury,  it  is  important  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst,  especially 


Campus  police  are  happy 
to  escort  students  and  staff 
to  their  cars,  or  jumpstart 
dead  batteries.  They  can 
be  reached  by  dialing 
extension  5220  from  any 
campus  telephone. 


when  traveling  in  vehicles. 
There  are  two  things  to  consider 
when  winterizing  an  automo¬ 
bile:  the  car  and  the  driver. 

Preventive  maintenance  is 
imperative  during  the  winter. 
Anti-freeze,  tires,  belts,  the 
charging  and  starting  system 
and  windshield  wipers  should 
all  be  checked  for  serviceability, 
according  to  Jason  Plonka,  store 
manager  at  Zol-Mon  Tire  in 
Michigan  City. 


Anti-freeze  should  protect  to 
35  to  45  degrees  below  zero  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  freezing  and  busting  the 
engine  block,  said  Plonka. 
Anti-freeze  loses  its  ability  to 
protect  against  freezing  over 
time,  which  is  why  degradation, 
along  with  fluid  levels,  must  be 
checked.  Tires  and  drive  belts 
also  need  to  be  checked  for 
excessive  wear,  advised  Plonka. 
The  starting  and  charging  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  inspected  for 
proper  battery  charging  and  to 
ensure  that  the  battery  has 
enough  power  to  consistently 
start  the  car  in  cold  weather. 

Regular  windshield  wiper 
blades  should  be  replaced  with 
winter  blades,  which  have  a  pro¬ 
tective  sheath  covering  the 
blade  that  prevents  snow  and  ice 
from  hindering  them,  according 
to  Plonka. 

Special  precautions  need  to  be 
taken  against  exposure  or  frost¬ 
bite  in  dangerously  frigid 
weather  in  case  a  student  gets 
stranded.  “It  might,  be  a  good 
idea  to  keep  an  extra  coat  or 
extra  blanket  in  the  vehicle,” 
said  Gaekle. 

Plonka  and  Gaekle  both  rec¬ 
ommend  having  a  snow  shovel 
and  road  flares  in  case  the  stu¬ 
dent  gets  stuck  in  the  snow,  and 
sandbags  or  other  heavy  articles 
to  assist  traction  on  slick  roads. 


ACTIVITIES 
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with  a  more  natural  theme, 
using  peanut  butter-covered 
pine  cones,  suet  cakes,  popcorn 
strings,  and  parrot  icicles  to 
provide  a  winter  treat  for  local 
wildlife. 

The  other  tradition  to  be  held 
on  campus  awaits  the  attention 
of  Frosty  the  Snowman. 
Several  fine  sledding  hills  are 
available  once  a  layer  of  snow 


falls  to  cover  the  ground.  The 
first  -  and  best  -  hillside  is 
along  the  south  side  of 
University  Drive  across  from 
the  pond  and  the  Physical 
Plant. 

Children  have  used  this  area 
for  sledding  many  years  now;  it 
is  open  to  the  public.  Campus 
Police  do  request  that  people 
park  in  the  parking  lots  and  not 
along  the  road. 

Another  good  spot  is  by  U.S. 
421  and  the  south  entrance  to 


campus,  where  there  is  a  large 
sunken  area  by  the  highway 
with  steep  sides  that  is  said  to 
be  interesting  to  climb  out  of, 
but  fun  to  sled  into.  Parking  is 
available  in  the  main  parking 
lot  nearby. 

Snowmobiles  and  all-terrain 
vehicles  are  not  allowed  on 
university  property  but  there 
are  walking  trails  laced  around 
campus  that  are  excellent  for 
cross  country  skiing  this  win¬ 
ter. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT 

Country  living,  fresh  air  and  room  for  the  kids  and  the  garden  to  grow!  This  4  bedroom,  3 
bath  family  home  located  in  Otis  has  a  beautifully  landscaped  yard  including  a  fishpond 
and  a  waterfall.  Enjoy  the  cozy  country  kitchen  and  so  much  more!  A  true  must  see!  Call 
John  Hayes  at  Merrion  &  Associates  Realtors,  Inc.  to  see  this  home  219-872-4000  or  e-mail 
him  at  merrionandassociates@ameritech.net 


SUBWAY 

PNC  Community  Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal 
Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rd.,  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 

_ _ 


Several  of  the  30  boxes  collected  by  the  Dean’s  Leadership  Group  that 
were  given  toaieedy  families  for  Thanksgiving. 

(Spectator  Photo/Ted  Noonan) 


DRIVES 
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Healthy  Families  program  and 
another  for  its  Parents  and 
Teachers  program,  according 
to  Kris  Pate,  assistant  director 
at  Dunebrook. 

Each  child  receives  a  new 
clothing  item  and  a  new  toy, 
according  to  Pate.  Altogether, 
there  are  about  300  children 
for  whom  gifts  are  purchased, 
she  explained.  “At  the  party 
we  have  a  meal  and  there’s  a 
craft  and  usually  a  game, 
added  Pate.  “It’s  something 
the  families  really  look  for¬ 
ward  to,”  she  said. 

The  Dean’s  Leadership 
Group  held  a  Thanksgiving 
food  drive  for  30  PNC  student 
families. 

“We  got  so  many  dona¬ 
tions,”  said  Grace  Lacy, 
Dean’s  Leadership  Group 
member,  about  the  drive. 
“Most  of  the  people  did  not 
know  what  they  would  do  for 
groceries,  but  it  worked  out 
well.” 

If  students  are  interested  in 
focusing  on  just  one  family 
this  holiday  season,  they  can 
participate  in  PNC’s  Adopt-a- 
Family  program. 

This  year,  PNC  chose  one 
family  to  adopt  from  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  Family 
Support  Services  in  Michigan 


City,  according  to  Mikki 
Bowen,  secretary  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  “Adopt  a  Family  is  a 
program  we’ve  been  doing  for 
11  years,”  said  Bowen.  “I 
think  it  makes  everybody  feel 
good.” 

The  adopted  family  is  ano¬ 
nymous,  Bowen  explained. 
PNC’s  Student  Government 
received  a  list  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  each  member  of  the 
family  adopted  from  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  list  includes  their 
immediate  needs  and  a  wish 
list,  said  Bowen. 

“We  will  make  a  copy  of  the 
list,  and  we  will  post  them  on 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  LSF  building  by 
the  club  offices,”  said  Katy 
Callan,  treasurer  of  Student 
Government.  “We’ll  charac¬ 
terize  it  like  a  gift  registry,” 
she  said,  meaning  that  after  a 
gift  is  purchased  it  will  be 
marked  off  the  list. 

“There’s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  need,”  said  Callan. 
Social  workers  at  the  Division 
of  Family  and  Children 
Services  refer  families  to  the 
Family  Support  Services  for 
the  Adopt-a-Family  program, 
according  to  Bowen.  Besides 
PNC’s  adopted  family,  there 
are  more  than  60  local  fami¬ 
lies  in  need  of  a  Christmas 
this  year,  she  said. 


Dean's  Leadership  Group  would  like  to 
give  a  special  thanks  to  the  following.  We 
really  appreciate  all  of  the  donations. 
These  businesses  and  individuals  helped 
out  significantly. 

*  Students,  Faculty,  and  Staff  of  PNC 
*  Demotte  State  Bank  of  DeMotte,  Lowell, 
Hebron,  Cedar  Lake,  Knox,  Wheatfield,  and 
Morocco 

*  Snyder  Auto  of  DeMotte 

*  DeMotte  U-Lock  of  DeMotte 
*  Snyder  Motorsports  of  DeMotte 

*  Jewel/Osco  of  Chesterton 

*  Aldi  of  Valparaiso 
*  WiseWay  of  Valparaiso 

*  Meijer’s  of  Michigan  City 
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Features  The  spectator 


“Blithe  Spirit”  simply  superb 


Review: 

PNC  Players 
performed 
wonderfully 
on  campus 

By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

It  has  been  said  that  comedy 
is  the  hardest  medium  to  per¬ 
form. 

The  PNC  Players  however, 
rose  to  the  occasion  giving  a 
seemingly  effortless  perfor¬ 
mance  with  lots  of  energy  and 
humor  in  their  interpretation  of 
Noel  Coward’s  “Blithe  Spirit.” 

The  play  is  set  in  England 
with  Charles  Condomine 
(William  Pugh)  and  his  second 
wife  Ruth  (Margaret  Tyler) 
planning  a  seance  so  that 
Charles  can  complete  some 
research  for  his  upcoming 
novel.  With  their  dinner  party 
guests.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradman 
(Matthew  Arbor  and  Cheri 
Farris),  and  psychic  Madame 
Arcati  (Sara  Fazekas)  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  perform  the  super¬ 
natural  ritual. 

Starting  out  with  simple 
intentions  for  the  evening,  the 
plan  goes  amiss  when  Madame 
Arcati  inadvertently  awakens 
the  spirit  of  Charles’  first  wife, 
Elvira  (Amanda  Elser),  who 
refuses  to  leave  Charles  and 
Ruth’s  home. 


The  PNC  Players  had  no 
trouble  taking  the  audience 
back  to  the  1950’s  English 
countryside,  with  fantastic  cos¬ 
tumes,  set,  and  wonderfully 
eloquent  dialogue.  “They  took 
me  back  to  another  place  and 
time,”  stated  Alice  Yacullo, 
from  the  Registrar’s  Office.  “I 
loved  the  costumes”  reported 
Kathy  Mason,  PNC  student, 
“the  dresses  worn  by  Ruth  and 
the  doctor’s  wife  were  fabu¬ 
lous.” 

“The  furniture  was  amazing” 
commented  Patricia  Buckler, 
associate  professor  of  English. 

“I  loved  the  accents,”  report¬ 
ed  Mason.  “I  thought  they 
were  really  accurate.” 

Tyler’s  interpretation  of  the 
1950’s  upper  class  wife  was 
fabulous.  She  handled  herself 
at  all  times  with  grace  and 
poise,  even  when  she  was  furi¬ 
ous  with  her  husband  Charles, 
and  later  with  Elvira. 

Another  credit  to  the  Players 
was  their  chemistry.  The  mis- 
communication  between 
Charles  and  Ruth  in  the 
Second  Act  was  free-flowing 
and  hilarious,  while  the  ani¬ 
mosity  between  the  two  wives 
was  well  thought  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  portrayed.  “My  favorite 
parts  of  the  show  were  the 
fights  between  Ruth  and 
Charles  when  Elvira  was  on 
stage  and  Charles  was 
responding  to  both  her  and 
Ruth,”  explained  Barbara 
Austin,  PNC  academic  advisor. 

Special  mention  must  go  to 
Pugh,  who  had  the  perilous  job 
of  maintaining  a  good  rapport 
with  all  characters  when  havoc 
unfolds  in  the  Condomine 


The  PNC  Players’  cast  of  “Blithe  Spirit.” 

(Photo/Karen  Prescott) 


household.  He  masterfully 
kept  the  temperature  in  the 
home  from  exploding  when 
tensions  increased. 

Fazekas  gave  fantastic  depth 
to  her  role  as  Madame  Arcati, 
effortlessly  adding  life  to  her 
character  with  wit  and  impec¬ 
cable  flair.  Her  costumes, 
especially  her  hats,  added 
another  dimension  to  her 
eccentric  character.  Fazekas 
was  a  joy  to  watch  as  she  flit¬ 
ted  around  the  stage  heralding 
information  about  the  super¬ 
natural. 

The  seductive  Elvira  was 
dynamically  played  by  Elser. 
Strutting  around  the  stage  try¬ 
ing  to  tempt  her  former  hus¬ 
band,  Elser’s  charisma  was 
electric  and  her  sense  of  tim¬ 
ing,  with  her  humor  and 
wicked  innuendos,  priceless. 


Austin  agreed,  “Elser  was  per¬ 
fect  for  the  role  of  Elvira.  She 
had  that  seductress  quality  that 
really  came  through  to  the 
audience.” 

Another  dynamic  character 
that  really  shined,  despite  her 
small  role,  was  Rachel  Neal’s 
portrayal  of  the  maid,  Edith. 
Stumbling  in  and  out  of  the 
Condomine  home  with  vigor 
and  vitality,  Neal’s  sharp 
humor  and  wonderfully  flam¬ 
boyant  facial  expressions  had 
the  audience  in  stitches  at  var¬ 
ious  times  throughout  the  play. 
Neal  “is  a  wonderful  comedic 
actress”  noted  Austin. 

Although  Coward’s  dialogue 
within  “Blithe  Spirit”  is  funny, 
the  PNC  Players  added  so 
much  more.  With  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  they  kept  the  audience 
entranced  throughout  the  hour 


and  a  half  production.  “They 
did  a  wonderful  job  with  a  lot 
of  dialogue,”  said  Buckler.  “It 
was  very  enjoyable.” 

Director  Daniel  Padburg  did 
a  wonderful  job  on  the  produc¬ 
tion,  “He  draws  out  of  student 
hidden  talents,”  complimented 
Susan  Hillabold,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English.  “I  am  always 
impressed  at  how  Dr.  Padburg 
can  produce  an  excellent  play 
with  his  limited  resources.” 

This  recent  interpretation  of 
“Blithe  Spirit”  was  a  credit  to 
the  PNC  Players,  Padburg,  and 
the  university.  All  that  worked 
on  the  production,  especially 
the  talented  performers, 
deserve  standing  ovations  even 
after  the  final  curtain  goes 
down  on  this  year’s  production 
for  a  job  well  done. 


Focus  group  helps  communication 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

At  Purdue  North  Central,  stu¬ 
dent,  faculty  and  staff  involve¬ 
ment  in  key  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  campus  community  is 
paramount. 

Recently,  a  special  focus 
group  was  facilitated  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  PNC  students  concerning 
the  Little  Boilermaker  Child  Care 
Center.  Representatives  G 
Carter  Fitzgerald  and  Gail 
Bridges-Rea  from  the  Indiana 
Business  Partnership  visited  PNC 
to  find  out  what  students  liked 
and  disliked  about  PNC  childcare 
services. 

Similar  focus  groups  concern¬ 
ing  childcare  for  members  of  the 
PNC  staff  the  Westville  commu¬ 
nity  and  TP  Orthodontics  also 
took  place.  In  addition  to  the 
focus  group,  surveys  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  random  sampling  of 
1,000  students. 

Ten  students  were  present  at 
the  focus  group,  with  each  student 
being  given  ample  opportunity  to 


express  opinions  and  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  daycare  center. 
Although  the  majority  of  students 
had  children  who  were  enrolled  at 
the  Little  Boilermaker  Child  Care, 
several  did  not.  “We  chose  stu¬ 
dents,  employees  and  current 
mothers.  We  had  a  mix  of  people 
dealing  with  these  issues  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not.  We  tried  to  get 
as  much  of  a  cross  section  as  fea¬ 
sible,”  explained  Bridges-Rea. 

Most  students  had  many  posi¬ 
tive  comments  about  the  daycare 
center.  “I  trust  it  here  (at  Little 
Boilermaker  Child  Care) 
immensely.  I  love  their  teachers, 
and  they  are  understanding  to  the 
situations  of  parents,”  a  student 
said.  “My  favorite  thing  is  that 
my  daughter  is  actually  learning 
things,”  another  student  stated. 

Several  suggestions  were 
made  by  students  for  improving 
the  daycare  center.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for 
more  convenient  parking  near  the 
center.  Others  suggested  expand¬ 
ing  the  center  and  building,  and  an 
indoor  playground,  along  with 


separate  rooms  for  different  activ¬ 
ities  and  a  special  napping  area. 
Students  also  said  that  they  would 
like  to  see  extended  hours  from 
6:30  a.m.- 10:30  p.m.  in  order  to 
accommodate  parent  schedules. 

Students  were  then  given  the 
chance  to  rate  what  they  felt  was 
most  important  in  a  daycare 
center.  The  group  believed  that 
security/safety  was  the  most 
significant. 

“I  think  we  will  come  away 
with  services  important  to  people, 
and  beneficial  to  the  community; 
as  well  as  for  the  students,” 
Fitzgerald  commented. 

Fitzgerald  explained  that  the 
information  that  was  gathered  at 
the  focus  groups  would  then  be 
presented  to  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin.  “Generally,  PNC  has 
become  increasingly  more  com¬ 
munity-focused  and  supportive  of 
services  such  as  the  vet  clinic. 
Even  the  fact  that  you  have  the 
Boilermaker  facility  is  because  of 
an  interest  connection  made 
through  a  needs-assessment 
study,”  Fitzgerald  said. 


FORUM 

CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

might  end  up  as  a  think  tank.  Other 
proposed  uses  for  the  proximate 
lands  are  as  an  art  center,  student 
activity  center  and  a  conference 
center  and  hotel  off  of  the  toll  road. 
The  road  at  the  stoplight  to  the  south 
entrance  to  PNC  will  continue  west 
into  where  University  Village  will  be 
built  Theplanistobuildanoveipass 
and  an  underpass  to  accommodate 
residents  of  University  Village. 
Concerns  about  safety  balanced  with 
privacy  issues  are  being  debated  on 
whether  or  not  to  place  cameras  in 
the  underpass. 

Another  element  of  the  strategic 


plan  includes  expanding  the  number 
of  degree  programs  on  campus. 
Recently,  the  twelfth  bachelor’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  tentatively  approved  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Nursing. 

“The  Commission  said  this 
place  looks  and  feels  like  a  four- 
year  institution,”  said  Dworkin. 
Although  full  accreditation  was 
awarded  to  PNC  last  year,  the 
Higher  Learning  Commission 
visited  the  campus  in  early 
November  to  review  bachelor- 
degree  programs.  “Based  on 
their  review,  all  our  bachelor’s 
programs  are  expected  to  be 
accredited  with  no  conditions,” 
said  Debbie  Nielsen,  assistant  to 
the  Chancellor. 


The  Chancellor’s  Forums  began  this  semester  and  are 
held  once  a  month.  At  the  forums,  topics  such  as  master 
planning,  degree  programs  and  off-campus  housing  have 
been  discussed.  “It  is  open  to  topics  people  would  like  to 
suggest  I  encourage  people  to  ask  questions,”  Dworkin 
said. 

Dworkin  explained  that  the  forums  take  place  in  an 
informal  setting.  The  purpose  of  the  forums  are  “commu¬ 
nication,  and  staying  in  touch  with  the  faculty,  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  so  people  can  be  informed  of  the  exciting  develop¬ 
ments  around  campus,”  he  said.  “They  (students,  faculty 
and  staff)  get  updated  on  what’s  happening  on  campus.” 
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Messy  Situation 

I  am  a  senior  at  PNC  and 
take  classes  at  night.  It 
almost  never  fails  that  when 
I  need  to  use  the  restroom 
(Schwarz  Hall)  during  the 
evening  class,  it  is  out  of  tis¬ 
sue  paper.  This  is  totally 
ridiculous. 

If  the  university  can  pay  a 
ton  of  money  to  have  pretty 
landscaping,  why  can't  they 
pay  money  to  have  the 
restrooms  properly  stocked, 
or  cleaned  for  that  matter? 

Linda  Paustian 
Senior,  liberal  studies 

Book  Buyers  Beware 

All  students  and  parents 
know  about  the  high  cost  of 
textbooks.  What  can  we  do 
and  even  more  importantly 
what  can  and  should  PNC 
do  to  find  an  alternative  to 
high  cost  text  books? 

Students  and  parents  can 
buy  their  books  on  the  web 
at  locations  such  as 


half.com,  which  is  a  part  of 
Ebay.  If  you  have  the  ISBN 
number  of  the  book  or  just 
the  title,  author  and  edition 
number  you  can  find  sellers 
that  have  what  you  need. 
The  ISBN  number  is  located 
on  the  back  cover  and  on  the 
2nd  or  3rd  page  of  a  book. 

The  campus  bookstore 
covers  all  ISBN  numbers  on 
the  back  cover  with  their 
own  sticker  so  the  ISBN  can 
not  be  seen.  I  bought  all  my 
spring  term  books  at  this 
site  and  saved  about  half 
when  compared  to  the 
prices  at  the  bookstore.  I 
will  sell  these  same  books 
on  line  at  the  end  of  the  term 
and  get  much  better  prices 
then  what  the  bookstore 
offers. 

While  the  campus  book¬ 
store  is  not  owned  by  PNC  I 
realize  that  PNC  has  a  vest¬ 
ed  interest  in  students  buy¬ 
ing  their  books  there.  But 
PNC  has  a  obligation  to  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  textbook 


information  available  so  the 
student  may  look  for  other 
suppliers.  This  information 
is  not  readily  available  at 
the  bookstore.  How  can  that 
be?  The  books  are  there  at 
the  bookstore.  Well,  go  into 
the  bookstore  and  tell  them 
you  want  to  copy  the  ISBN 
number  from  the  textbooks 
you  need.  You  will  be  asked 
to  leave. 

What  can  PNC  do?  PNC 
should  post  on  the  school 
web  site  a  listing  of  all  text 
books  to  be  used  as  soon  as 
that  information  is  avail¬ 
able. 

What  can  we  do?  Pass  the 
word!  Don’t  be  held  hostage 
by  high  bookstore  prices. 
Use  the  web  to  buy  and  sell. 
You’ll  help  yourself  and  fel¬ 
low  students  nationwide. 

Oppressed  text  book  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  world  unite! 

Tom  Vaughn 
Senior,  OLS 


EDITORIAL: 

Thanks  to  those  involved 

This  being  my  last  edition  as  editor  of  The  Spectator,  I 
wish  to  thank  a  few  people  who  helped  me  along  my  way. 

At  PNC,  I’d  like  to  thank  the  previous  editors,  Chris  Baros 
and  Darren  Young,  and  the  previous  staff  members  that  I 
worked  along  side  with.  Thank  you’s  also  goes  out  to  the 
past  advisors  Dr.  Hillabold  and  Mr.  Buckler,  and  the  current 
advisor,  Professor  Holt. 

A  huge  thank  you  goes  out  to  Linda  Rizer,  who  pretty 
much  always  has  an  answer  for  any  question.  Dean  of 
Students  John  Coggins  for  giving  me  this  opportunity,  and 
Diana  Marovich  for  helping  me  through  it,  haha... 

Carol  Connelly  and  the  whole  campus  relations  staff 
helped  out  a  ton  too,  thanks  a  lot  folks.  Also,  student  activi¬ 
ties  has  been  a  great  help.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

I  would  also  like  to  apologize  to  those  J  interviewed  for  a 
large  story  that  was  to  be  done  on  PNC,  there  were  just  too 
many  things  that  got  in  my  way  in  tackling  such  a  large 
task.  Not  completing  that  set  of  stories  is  my  only  regret  as 
editor  of  The  Spectator. 

Suzanne  Weber  and  Katy  Callan  have  been  awesome  this 
year  and  we  made  a  pretty  good  3-person  staff,  so  thanks  for 
all  of  your  effort. 

Also,  the  biggest  thank  you  goes  out  to  Lynell  Cooper  and 
my  family,  especially  my  dad,  Patrick,  for  always  being 
there  and  being  understanding. 

Good  luck  next  semester  Suzanne,  and  good  luck  to  The 
Spectator,  keep  up  the  great  work  we  started. ..PNC  commu¬ 
nity,  SUPPORT  YOUR  NEWSPAPER!!! 

And  to  anyone  I  forgot  that  supported  me  or  The  Spectator 
during  my  tenure  here  (there  are  a  ton  of  you  folks  out 
there)  -  THANK  YOU! 

Ted  Noonan 


PNC  News  Briefs 


Provided  By  Campus  Relations 

PNC  Students  Selected  for 
“Who’s  Who” 

Fifteen  Purdue  University  North  Cent¬ 
ral  students  will  be  included  in  the  2004 
edition  of  “Who’s  Who  Among  Students 
in  American  Universities  and  Colleges.” 
The  listing  is  a  means  of  nationally  rec¬ 
ognizing  outstanding  campus  leaders. 

Those  PNC  students  selected  for  inclu¬ 
sion  are:  Terri  Bartels,  of  Michigan  City; 
Deborah  Crissman,  Valparaiso;  Brenda 
Darrol,  Valparaiso;  Jamelyn  Sue  Griffin, 
DeMotte;  Kathleen  Mason,  LaPorte;  Jeri 
Naillieux,  Michigan  City;  Theodore 
Noonan,  Knox;  Andrea  Odell,  LaPorte; 
Lisa  Opperman,  Westville;  Dawn  Price, 
Valparaiso;  Larry  Michael  Snyder, 
DeMotte;  Katina  Stamper,  Portage;  Rose 
Ann  Switt,  San  Pierre;  Lea  Ann  Taber, 
Valparaiso  and  Roberta  Tennis,  LaPorte. 

In  addition  to  being  listed  in  the  book, 
each  student  will  receive  a  certificate  of 
membership.  Students  are  nominated  for 
“Who’s  Who”  based  on  academic 


achievement,  service  to  the  community, 
leadership  in  extracurricular  activities 
and  potential  for  continued  success. 

These  students  join  an  elite  group  of 
students  from  more  than  2,300  colleges 
and  universities  in  all  50  states,  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  several  nations. 
The  directory  was  first  published  in  1934, 
and  maintains  its  tradition  of  recognizing 
outstanding  students. 

PNC  Spring  Semester  Registration 

Purdue  University  North  Central  ongo¬ 
ing  office  registration  for  spring  semester 
2004  is  in  progress.  Registration  will 
close  Friday,  Dec.  19,  and  resume  again 
on  Monday,  Jan.  5.  Spring  semester  class¬ 
es  begin  Monday,  Jan.  12. 

Admitted  students  may  register  at  any 
time  during  PNC  business  hours  to  select 
their  spring  semester  classes.  New  students 
must  meet  with  their  advisors  to  enroll  in 
particular  classes.  Current  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  SOLAR  (Web)  registration  must 
contact  their  advisors  for  details. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  semester 


that  PNC  has  offered  its  students  the  con¬ 
venience  of  ongoing  office  registration. 
This  flexible  procedure  allows  students  to 
register  at  their  convenience,  Monday 
through  Friday  during  business  hours  at 
PNC’s  Westville  campus. 

The  spring  class  schedule  is  featured  on 
the  school's  Web  site:  www.pnc.edu.  The 
Web  site  also  has  information  on  admis¬ 
sions  and  financial  aid,  as  well  as  appli¬ 
cation  forms  for  students  who  want  to 
apply  for  admission  to  PNC.  The  class 
schedule,  admissions  and  financial  aid 
forms  are  available  from  the  Admissions 
Office,  Schwarz  Hall  Room  40. 

Financial  aid  is  available  for  those  who 
qualify.  Students  seeking  financial  aid  should 
call  the  Financial  Aid  office  at  PNC  ext.  5493 
for  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

New  students  must  take  the  Placement 
Test  prior  to  registration.  They  should  call 
the  Learning  Center  at  PNC  ext.  5326  or 
check  the  PNC  Web  site  for  times  when 
the  Placement  Test  is  being  offered. 

VAC  Exhibits  Works  of  Three 
Emerging  Artists 

Purdue  University  North  Central’s 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  (VAC)  is 
currently  hosting  an  exhibit  of  the  col¬ 
lected  works  of  three  emerging  artists. 
Selected  works  by  Ben  Chappell  Tinsley, 
Max  Gold,  and  Parker  Gindele  will  be  on 
display  through  February  27,  2004. 

All  three  artists  are  graduates  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art. 
Tinsley’s  paintings  focus  on  the  urban 
landscape  of  Baltimore,  capturing  the 
city’s  vastness  with  simple,  geometric 
shapes  and  grids.  Gold's  paintings  are 
similarly  inspired,  reflecting,  as  the  artist 
says,  “the  ordered  chaos  that  is  city  life.” 


The  works  of  Peter  Gindele  are  more 
diverse  in  their  subject  matter,  with  such 
titles  as  “Bananas,  Strawberries,  and 
Dirt,”  and  “Deep  Sea  Tumble  Weed.” 

The  exhibit  is  free  and  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  is  available  for  self-guided  view¬ 
ing  during  the  Valparaiso  Academic 
Center’s  normal  business  hours,  8:30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  The 
exhibit  is  closed  every  day  during  the 
lunch  hour,  noon  to  1  p.m. 

For  more  information  about  the  exhibit, 
or  to  inquire  about  purchasing  any  of  the 
included  pieces,  please  contact  Judy 
Jacobi,  Purdue  North  Central  Director  of 
Marketing,  at  PNC  ext.  5593.  Persons 
with  disabilities  needing  accommoda¬ 
tions  should  contact  Carol  Connelly  at 
PNC  ext.  5267. 

PNC  Professor  Earns 
International  Business  Award 

Purdue  University  North  Central  facul¬ 
ty  member  Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene, 
professor  of  economics,  earned  the  2003 
Distinguished  Research  Award  from  the 
Academy  of  Studies  in  International 
Business  for  a  paper  he  co-authored. 

The  paper,  “Firm  Strategy  And 
Performance  In  Recovery  From 
Economic  Crisis,”  was  also  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  International 
Business  Research.  Brahmasrene  and  his 
colleagues.  Dr.  Patriya  Tansuhaj,  of 
Washington  State  University  and  Dr. 
Phapruke  Ussahawanitchakit, 

Mahasarakham  University,  Thailand,  pre¬ 
sented  the  paper  at  the  recent 
International  Business  Conference.  Each 
author  was  presented  with  a  plaque  and  a 
certificate. 


Interested  in  writing  for 
The  Spectator? 

It’s  a  great  wav  to  get  involved  on 
YOUR  campus 

Please  email  us  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or  call  us  at 
PNC  ext.  5213. 
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Sweet  tasting  fundraiser  at  PNC 


By  SCOTT  SCHWALLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Make  no  bones  about  it;  the 
newest  fundraiser  to  come  to  the 
PNC  campus  has  the  sweet 
smell  of  success  all  over  it. 

Faculty  members  and  student 
club  representatives  recently 
came  together  to  sample  what 
they  hope  will  be  a  hot  ticket 
item  in  their  future;  Winston’s 
All  American  Barbecue  Sauce. 

“It’s  a  good  opportunity  for  all 
of  the  clubs  and  organizations  to 
build  up  funds  and  to  learn  and 
gain  fund-raising  experience,” 
said  Gary  Demski,  director  of 
Student  Activities,  about  the 
new  sauce. 

Most  on  the  minds  of  those 
attending  were  the  barbecued 
chicken  and  spare  ribs  — 
beneath  the  special  sauce  —  that 
slow  cooked  on  a  smoky  grill 
outside,  tended  by  Winston’s 
two  sons  and  business  partners, 
Sandy  Forrest  and  Jerome  J. 
Winston.  « 

Yet  before  anyone  whetted 
their  appetites,  Jerome  E. 


Winston,  president  and  creator 
of  Winston’s  All  American 
Barbecue  Sauce,  had  a  few 
words  of  inspiration  for  those 
present.  “Find  something  that 
you  like  to  do  that  doesn’t 
become  work.  Follow  your 
dreams,”  he  said. 

Following  dreams  while  enj¬ 
oying  the  work  is  something  that 
Winston  knows  a  lot  about.  He 
found  his  passion  for  cooking  at 
an  early  age  by  learning  his 
mother’s  and  grandmother’s 
recipes.  Life,  however,  pushed 
his  love  of  cooking  to  the  back 
burner  until  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  his  first  passion  present¬ 
ed  itself. 

After  a  successful  catering 
venture  at  a  Lake  Michigan  fes¬ 
tival,  Winston  couldn’t  get  the 
taste  of  victory  out  of  his  mouth. 
After  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  help 
from  good  friends  and  family, 
Winston  found  himself  demon¬ 
strating  the  uniqueness  of  his 
barbecue  sauce  to  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  sauce  was  a  hit  and  even¬ 
tually  Winston  was  approached 


to  spotlight  his  sauce  again,  this 
time  at  Purdue  University  in 
West  Lafayette.  “The  rest  was 
history,”  said  Winston. 

“Our  goal  is  to  conquer  all  of 
the  Big  Ten  schools,”  said 
Winston’s  son,  Jerome,  while 
carrying  a  steaming  tray  of  ribs 
and  chicken  on  taste-test  day. 

Charlotte  Kroft,  assistant  to 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  said  PNC 
staff  gathered  to  sample  the  new 
sauce  to  show  support  for  the 
promotion.  “It’s  about  inspira¬ 
tion,”  said  Kroft. 

The  sauce  sampling  seemed 
to  be  a  success,  judging  by  the 
many  satisfied  faces  around  the 
room  and  comments  that  ranged 
from  great  to  amazing. 

Winston's  All  American  PNC 
Panthers  Barbecue  Sauce,  which 
costs  $6  for  a  16-ounce  bottle, 
comes  in  two  varieties;  original 
and  caliente,  which  means  hot  in 
Spanish.  They  can  be  purchased 
in  the  Alumni  Office  in  TECH 
101  or  through  members  of  the 
many  student  organizations  or 
clubs  on  campus. 


Bands  spark  enthusiasm 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Assistant  Editor 

A  sense  of  excitement,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  enjoyment  filled 
the  atmosphere  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Bands  III  (also  called 
Pantherpalooza). 

“The  air  is  filled  with  energy, 
and  I’m  extremely  pleased.  The 
sound  is  great,”  said  Gary 
Demski,  director  of  Student 
Activities. 

Countless  hours  of  time  and 
effort  have  been  put  into  making 
the  Battle  of  the  Bands  possible, 
as  many  individuals  have  been 
working  on  this  event  since  the 
second  week  of  school.  The 
event  was  coordinated  by  the 
PNC  Fine  Arts,  Convocations 
and  Events  Committee  (FACE), 


as  well  as  the  Dean’s  Leadership 
Group.  Broadway  Music  in 
Merrillville  provided  sound  for 
the  evening.  McDonald’s, 
Jimmy  Johns  and  NetNitco  were 
just  a  few  of  the  other  communi¬ 
ty  organizations  that  donated 
funds  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Bands.  “This  event  would  not 
have  been  possible  without 
community  support  and  the  stu¬ 
dents.  I  cannot  thank  them 
enough,”  Demski  said. 

The  night  began  with  a  short 
set  by  blues  artist  Keith  Scott, 
who  was  also  the  emcee  for  the 
event. 

A  total  of  14  bands  from 
Northwest  Indiana  competed  in 
the  battle,  including  the  popular 
group,  “A  Thousand  Voices.” 
This  band  won  first  place  during 


the  recent  Battle  of  the  Bands 
competition  at  Indiana 
University-South  Bend. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bands  lasted 
for  nearly  nine  hours,  and  some 
students  felt  that  the  event  could 
have  been  shorter.  Many  stated 
that  each  band  could  have  com¬ 
peted  for  10  or  15  minutes 
instead  of  in  30  minute  incre¬ 
ments. 

Despite  the  lengthy  competi¬ 
tion,  the  enthusiasm  of  several 
of  the  students  never  wavered. 
Although  they  were  tired,  they 
still  enjoyed  the  music. 

“I  think  the  event  went  well, 
and  it  was  a  good  turnout,”  said 
Joe  Semala,  PNC  freshman. 
Bethany  Vallangeon  stated,  “I 
think  it’s  a  really  good  way  to 
meet  people.  You  see  a  lot  of 
people  that  don’t  come  to  these 
activities.” 

Matt  Martinez  added,  “The 
Battle  of  the  Bands  was  a  fun 
event  for  all.  You  were  eager  to 
hear  local  bands  express  their 
talents.”  Mick  Snyder  said,  “All 
the  bands  were  great.  I  liked 
Whelming  You  the  best.” 

The  Battle  of  the  Bands  gave 
PNC  students  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  communities  a  unique 
opportunity  to  listen  to  these 
gifted  musicians. 

Throughout  the  long-lasting 
evening,  the  devotion  from  the 
guests  was  phenomenal,  as  over 
200  people  attended  the  event. 
“The  turnout  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful  with  all  different  ages;  fami¬ 
lies,  friends  and  students,” 
Demski  stated. 


“Jewell  In  The  Future  took  home  the  grand  prize  from  the  Battle 
of  the  Bands  III.  (Spectator  photo/Suzanne  Weber) 


Congratulations  to  the  winners  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bands  III! 

Grand  Prize  Winner-  Jewell  In  The  Future 
1st  Runner  Up-  Zoospore 
2nd  Runner  Up-  A  Thousand  Voices 

-  ..  *,•  '  v 

*The  grand  prize  winner  received  a  $250  gift 
certificate  to  Broadway  Music  in  Merrilliville. 

*The  1st  runner  up  received  donations  to  see 
“Bluebird”  and  “Vogue”  in  concert. 

*The  2nd  runner  up  received  donations  to  see 
“Anthrax,”  “Elphis  McGee”  and  “Rahzel”  in 
concert 
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Panther 
Scores  and 
Events 

BASKETBALL 

SCORES 
November  5 
at  Indiana  University 
Northwest 
85-55  WIN 

November  8 

vs.  Campbellsville  Univ. 
60-83  Loss 

UPCOMING  GAMES 

December  3,  7  p.m. 
at  Taylor  Univ.-Fort  Wayne 

December  12, 7  p.m. 

VS.  INDIANA  UNIV.- 
SOUTH  BEND 

December  28-30 
at  Clark  College 
Tournament 

January  3, 3  p.m. 
at  Goshen  College 


Snyder  on  winning  track 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

PNC  marketing  major  Mick 
Snyder  has  the  hole  shot  when 
it  comes  to  experience  in  his 
chosen  profession  and  in  his 
family  life.  Recently  named 
into  the  nationally  recognized 
“Who’s  Who  Among  Students 
in  American  Universities,” 
Snyder  is  on  the  fast-track  to 
success. 

Snyder’s  unique  talent  shines 
as  a  racecar  driver,  which  has 
earned  him  world  records  and 
several  championship  titles. 
Currently  racing  his  Top 
Alcohol  Funny  Car  in  the 
National  Hot  Rod  Association 
(NHRA)  racing  series,  Mick 
travels  the  country  in  a  motor 
home  with  his  pit  crew,  parents 
Larry  and  Bev  Snyder,  Rick 
Herma,  Brent  and  A1  Womac, 
sister  Shanna  and  her  husband 
Darren. 

After  winning  the  Internatio¬ 
nal  Hot  Rod  Association 
(IHRA)  Pro  Outlaw  World 
Championship  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1999,  Larry 
Snyder’s  retirement  was 
announced  over  the  loudspeak¬ 
er  at  the  track.  Mick  was  sur¬ 
prised  as  the  announcer  added 
that  his  son  would  be  taking 
over  the  driver’s  seat.  “I  was 
just  as  shocked  as  the  fans,” 
said  Mick,  “My  parents  forgot 
to  tell  me?’ 

“The  week  I  turned  16,  I 
went  and  got  my  8.90  class 
license,”  said  Snyder.  That 
weekend,  he  raced  at  an  IHRA 
event  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Finishing  out  the  rest  of  the 
season  in  his  junior  dragster 
car,  Mick  began  his  auto  career 
in  1998. 

“There  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  cars,”  said  Snyder. 
A  “dragster”  is  30-feet  long, 
more  aerodynamic  with  the 
engine  in  the  back.  Snyder’s 
top  speed  in  the  dragster  was 
256  mph. 


“The  Top  Alcohol  Funny  Car 
is  arguably  the  hardest  class  is 
drag  racing  to  drive,”  offered 
Snyder.  “With  the  engine  up 
front,  the  transmission 
between  your  legs,  and  a  125 
inch-wheel  base,  it  makes  the 
car  hard  to  turn,”  he  explained. 

Mick’s  father  started  out  his 
racing  career  at  19  years  old  in 
a  streetcar.  “A  good  race  car 
driver  can  feel  the  car  and  has 
a  natural  reaction  to  know 
what  to  do.  Mick  has  this,” 
said  the  elder  Snyder.  “Mick 
has  many  years  of  experience 
in  different  cars  and  different 
speeds.  He  understands  the 
mechanical  components  of  the 
car  and  what  it  is  capable  of. 
That  also  makes  him  a  better 
driver  than  most.” 

Although  Snyder  has  many 
people  in  the  industry  to  look 
up  to,  none  are  as  important  to 
him  as  his  Dad.  “He  is  an 
amazing  person,”  said  Mick. 
“He  has  mastered  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  things  that  would  take 
others  a  lifetime  to  under¬ 


stand.” 

Snyder’s  mom,  Bev,  likes 
the  family  aspect  of  the  sport. 
“We  stay  connected,”  she  said. 
“What  other  activity  would  see 
kids  in  their  20’s  and  their 
friends  wanting  to  hang  out 
with  their  parents  on  the  week¬ 
ends?” 

Snyder  began  his  career  by 
racing  Arctic  Cat  Kitty  Kat 
snowmobiles  when  he  was  2- 
years-old.  By  1994,  a  then  13- 
year-old  Snyder  earned  the 
title  of  “World’s  Fastest 
Dragster,”  at  Bunker  Hill 
Raceway  near  Kokomo  with 
the  top  speed  of  56  mph. 

A  growth  spur  temporarily 
set  him  back,  but  he  ended  up 
losing  only  three  times  in  the 
five  years  as  a  junior  dragster 
earning  him  scholarships  and 
savings  bonds  as  well  as  set¬ 
ting  two  world  records  and 
three  time  World  Champ  title 
holder. 

Snyder  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Dean’s  Leadership 
Group  for  three  years.  During 


his  tenure,  he  has  been  the  top 
fundraiser  for  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  food  drive. 
“This  year,  I  raised  $400,”  said 
Snyder.  “I  just  made  a  few 
phone  calls.” 

During  Spring  Break,  Mick 
and  crew  plan  to  travel  to 
Gainesville,  Fla.  to  race. 
Although  they  only  participat¬ 
ed  in  half  of  the  racing  season, 
due  to  the  car  class  change, 
Mick  finished  sixth  in  his  divi¬ 
sion  and  29th  in  the  nation. 

Next  year,  Snyder  plans  on 
participating  in  seven  division¬ 
al  and  seven  national  races  of 
the  23  NHRA  national  events 
available.  “I  can’t  wait  till 
next  year,  we  should  be  a  real 
contender  for  the  champi¬ 
onship,”  proclaimed  Snyder. 

The  family  business,  Snyder 
Motorsports  in  Demotte,  sells 
drag  racing  and  race-related 
parts.  Larry  Snyder  is  the 
salesman  for  the  company  and 
tunes  cars  as  well;  Bev  handles 
the  shipping  department  and 
everything  else. 


Student  activities  abound  on  campus 


By  DANIEL  GREEN 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  who  need  to  crack 
the  shell  of  educational  tedi¬ 
um  can  find  an  entertaining 
diversion  in  the  PNC  game 
room  —  or  by  starting  an 
intramural  activity  for  their 
selected  interest. 

Started  in  1975,  the  PNC 
game  room,  located  in  LSF 
166,  offers  unusual  activities 
including,  pool,  foosball, 
pingpong  and  an  assortment 
of  card  games. 

Although  the  location  of  the 
game  room  hasn’t  changed 
over  the  years,  the  games 
have.  “One  of  my  first  objec¬ 
tives  was  to  look  at  improve¬ 


ments  for  the  game  room,” 
said  Gary  Demski,  director  of 
Student  Activities.  “Over  the 
summer  we’ve  had  two  pool 
tables  resurfaced,  new  pool 
equipment  and  new  pingpong 
paddles,”  continued  Demski. 

Along  with  brand  new 
equipment  for  older  games, 
the  game  room  will  eventual¬ 
ly  add  new  games  to  its  roster. 
“We  are  in  the  process  of 
adding  video  games,”  says 
Demski. 

Students  who  are  interested 
in  a  broad  spectrum  of  card 
games  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  PNC  offers  intramural 
euchre  along  with  intramural 
billiards.  Information  on  both 
games  can  be  found  on  the 


PNC  game  room  bulletin 
board. 

PNC  students  who  wish  to 
make  a  sport  or  game  an  intra¬ 
mural  activity  need  only  to 
express  their  interest.  “Right 
now  we  have  euchre  night. 
Intramural  only  means  sea¬ 
son,  like  intramural  football,” 
said  Demski.  “If  enough  stu¬ 
dents  show  their  support  for  a 
particular  sport  or  game,  it 
would  probably  become  a 
club,”  he  said. 

“I  come  in  at  around  10  in 
the  morning  and  play  a  little 
of  everything,”  said  Ryan 
Surber,  a  junior  at  PNC.  “I 
think  they  should  get  rid  of 
the  foosball  tables  and  add 
different  games,”  continued 


Surber. 

The  PNC  game  room  is  open 
Monday  through  Thursday 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

While  the  PNC  game  room 
may  be  a  veritable  haven  for 
students  under  the  stress  of 
academic  life,  the  indoor 
activities  available  on  campus 
will  eventually  go  far  beyond 
its  boundaries. 

“The  (new)  student  activity 
building  will  be  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  student  life  por¬ 
tion  on  campus,”  said 
Demski.  “The  student  activity 
building  will  have  unlimited 
opportunities  for  students.  It 
will  house  basketball  courts, 
conference  rooms,  and  game 


rooms,”  continued  Demski. 

Another  activity  of  non-aca¬ 
demic  life  that  a  student  can 
pursue  at  PNC  is  weight  lift¬ 
ing.  The  weight  room,  located 
in  LSF  77,  houses  muscle  and 
stamina  building  machines 
and  equipment.  The  PNC 
weight  room  is  in  its  third 
year  and  is  open  Monday 
through  Thursday  from  8  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  and  Friday  from  8 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

From  pingpong  and  pool,  to 
euchre  or  weight  lifting,  the 
PNC  activity  rooms  offer  stu¬ 
dents  a  retreat  from  the  daily 
grind  of  the  academic  world. 
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t'iaiku  (Contest 

THANK  YOU  TO  ALL  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  IN 

THE  SPECTATOR'S  "WINTER  HAIKU  CONTEST" 

About  Thanksgiving 

Bracing  Fall 

Contest  Winner 

Thanks,  grateful  tribute, 

Heavy  are  the  leaves 

About  Oiristmas  £)y  Katie  Anderson 

Profuse,  pronounced  profoundly. 
Gracious,  giving  Thanks. 

holding  their  breath  in  tight 
before  accepting 

.Slender  fingers  tie 

.Silky  bows,  tightly  wrapped  gifts, 

;  By  Katie  Anderson 

By  Sherry  Ann  Thompson 

P  xcitement  follows. 

since  meat  is  murder 
and  tofurkey  is  slimy 

New  Year’s  Eve 

Our  resolutions 

Contest  winner  receives  a  gift  certificate  to.... 

By  Amy  Straka 

Suddenly  worth  writing  down. 

Lay  dormant  since  June 

China  Harbor 

Darkness  covers  North 

Until  the  Sun  resurrects; 

By  Cassie  Zurawski 

Chinese  Cuisine 

;  On  holy  Solstice 

3801  Franklin  St. 

By  Beth  Rudnick 

Michigan  City,  IN  46360 

Christmas  is  coming 

Winter  and  snowflakes 

Phone  -  (219)  872-7566 

Here  it  means  winter  and  snow 

Christmas  cheer  has  arrived 

In  Oz  it’s  summer 

1  wait  for  Santa 

Monday-Friday  11:30  a.m.  -  9:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  is  here 

Closed  Tuesday 

Plump  turkey  on  the  table 

Saturday-Sunday  12  Noon  -  9:00  p.m. 

What  do  vegans  do? 

By  Belinda  Wheeler 

***0VER  100  MENU  ITEMS*** 

***PLUS  36  LUNCH  SPECIALS*** 

lz>e£C~/vrv'  SUw 


Exhibit  featuring  dog  portraits  of  David  Hugg 


Opening  January  21st,  3  p.m. 

Main  Computer  Lab 
Technology  Building,  Second  Floor 


Food  and  refreshments  compliments  of  The  Stray  Dog 


an  equal  access/ equal  opportunity  university 

Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please  contact  Judy  Jacobi  at  (800)  872-1231,  ext.  5593. 

Purdue 

UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL 


245  N.  Whittaker 
New  Buffalo 
269-469-2727 


THE 


Open 

for 
lunch 
&  dinner 
serving  pizza, 
ribs,  burgers,  salads, 
sandwiches,  desserts 
&  kid  stuff  too. 


PNC  becomes 
wireless  cam¬ 
pus 
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Vice  chancellor 
candidates  visit 
PNC 
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Basketball 
team  hangs 
tough 
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Summer  and  fall  graduates  recognized 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

An  informal  recognition  cere¬ 
mony  and  reception  were  held  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  semester  to 
honor  the  August  and  December 
Purdue  North  Central  graduates. 
Although  all  of  the  honorees 
have  the  option  of  participating 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  spring  ceremony,  which  will 
be  held  on  May  1 1 ,  2004  at  the 
Valparaiso  University  Chapel, 
the  administration  wanted  to 
acknowledge  graduates  who 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
more  formal  service. 

PNC  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin  opened  the  program  by 
welcoming  all  of  the  graduates 
and  their  family  and  friends.  "It's 
important  to  say  we  recognize 
you  as  graduates,"  said 
Dworkin. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  the  courses, 
Dworkin  acknowledged  self- 
discipline,  time  management, 
and  teamwork  as  skills  gradu¬ 
ates  have  accumulated  as  many 
of  them  have  balanced  school, 
jobs,  and  family  responsibilities 
to  earn  their  diplomas.  "The 
decision  to  invest  in  yourself  is 
the  single  best  investment  you 
will  make  in  your  life,"  he  said. 


"I  hope  your  learning  process 
will  never  end." 

James  D.  Neff,  Senior  Vice- 
President  of  Horizon  Bank  and 
1990  PNC  Alumni,  was  the  spe¬ 
cial  guest  speaker.  He  recalled 
the  ten  years  of  night  classes, 
summer  school  and  weekends 
studying  while  juggling  a  full¬ 
time  job  and  a  family  that 
included  four  children.  "1  can 
tell  you  it  was  worth  it,"  he 
declared.  "That  piece  of  paper 
was  the  key  to  opening  many 
doors  for  me  -  the  key  to  my 
future,'  opportunity,  and  suc¬ 
cess,"  he  added.  Neff  told  the 
audience  that  their  diplomas  tell 
potential  employers  you  have 
the  drive  and  the  conviction  to 
finish  what  you  started. 

The  final  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Joseph  Goepfrich, 
vice  chancellor  for  development 
and  alumni,  who  invited  the 
graduates  to  keep  in  touch.  "We 
want  to  hear  from  you  -  to  share 
in  your  successes  and  your  chal¬ 
lenges." 

The  reception  following  the 
ceremony  offered  the  graduates 
an  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
their  friends,  family  as  well  as 
many  of  the  PNC  administration 
and  faculty  who  attended  the 
program. 


Graduates  and  their  families  enjoy  refreshments  at  the  recognition  ceremony,  (left  to  right)  Stephanie 
Ragon,  Samantha  Black,  and  Belinda  Black. 

(Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 


Guidance  Counselor  workshop  promotes  PNC 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

Just  before  the  fall  semester 
officially  ended,  PNC  opened  its 
doors  to  high  school  counselors 
from  the  surrounding  area. 
According  to  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions,  Sue  Wilson,  the 
workshop  is  beneficial  to  the 
counselors  as  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  "familiarize 
themselves  with  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus  and  staff,  and  provides  them 
with  numerous  networking 
opportunities." 

Wilson  commented  that  host¬ 
ing  such  an  event  has  allowed 
the  university  "to  update  the 
high  school  counselors  with  cur¬ 
rent  Purdue  information,"  as 
well  as  market  the  campus. 
Concerning  the  marketing 
advantages  for  PNC,  Wilson 
noted,  "Whenever  we  get  people 
on  our  campus,  it  is  a  marketing 
opportunity." 

By  hosting  the  workshop, 


counselors  were  able  to  experi¬ 
ence  PNC  firsthand.  Wilson 
commented,  "They  are  able  to 
see  our  beautiful  campus,  inter¬ 


act  with  students  and  staff,  and 
obtain  valuable  information  to 
pass  on  to  their  students." 

Every  year  the  event  is  held 
at  PNC  with  usually  30  coun¬ 
selors  attending  from  approxi¬ 
mately  15  high  schools.  "We 
invite  high  school  counselors  in 
the  surrounding  counties:  Lake, 
Porter,  LaPorte,  Jasper,  Starke, 
St.  Joseph  and  Marshall,  as  well 


as  Berrien  county  in  Michigan,” 
said  Wilson. 

Linda  Meyer,  a  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  from  Michigan  City  High 


School,  who  attended  the  work¬ 
shop  noted,  "We  always  enjoy 
coming  to  Purdue  North  Central. 
When  we  visit  we  always  feel 
welcome  and  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  every  time  we  come." 

The  workshop  took  place  from 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Various  sessions 
occurred  throughout  the  day, 
including  the  very  popular 
Purdue  Scoop  session  -  where 


Jerry  Ripke,  a  representative 
from  West  Lafayette's 
Admissions  office,  and  Cathy 
Buckman,  Director  of 
Admissions  at  PNC  co-present- 
ed  admissions  information  for 
both  campuses.  Wilson  noted  it 
was  "a  great  session  with  a  lot 
of  question  and  answer  time." 

There  was  also  a  student  panel 
where  the  counselors  were  able 
to  hear  student  perspectives 
concerning  the  PNC  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  discussed  the 
other  activities  available, 
including  the  various  clubs  and 
organizations  on  campus. 

Another  enjoyable  aspect  of 
the  day's  activities  included 
"Dessert  with  the  Advisors," 
which  enabled  the  counselors 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  academic  advisors  from 
engineering/technology,  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  liberal  arts,  and 
nursing  departments.  During  the 
session,  they  were  given  brief 
presentations  concerning  the 


program  requirements,  the 
career  possibilities  available  for 
students,  and  then  a  question  and 
answer  session  while  enjoying 
dessert  and  coffee. 

When  asked  for  her  thoughts 
on  what  she  believed  attracted 
perspective  students  to  PNC, 
Meyer  commented,  "They  will 
not  graduate  with  a  huge  debt, 
and  some  students  are  just  not 
suited  for  a  campus  with  25,000 
people  on  it."  She  also  stated, 
“The  fact  that  you  will  have  on- 
campus  housing  is  a  huge  plus 
and  will  draw  even  more  stu¬ 
dents  here." 

Shirley  Fosler,  a  guidance 
counselor  from  Knox  High 
School,  believes  that  PNC.  is 
especially  attractive  to  some  stu¬ 
dents,  as  it  is  financially  more 
sound  than  some  other  colleges. 

SEE  COUNSELORS /  PAGE  3 


“Chancellor  Dworkin  is  an  example  of  how  one  per¬ 
son  can  make  a  difference.  I’ve  seen  the  campus 
evolve  over  the  years  and  not  until  Chancellor 
Dworkin  came  here,  did  1  personally  notice  a 
change  from  year  to  year.  This  one  human  being 
has  done  wonders  for  this  campus.” 

—  Linda  Meyer,  Michigan  City  High  School 
Guidance  Counselor 
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January  20,  2004  Tuesday 
12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Blizzard  of 
Bucks  Game  Show  Contact: 
Gary  Demski,  ext.  5479,  gdem- 
ski@pnc.edu 

January  21,  2004  Wednesday 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Chancellor's 
Forum  LSF  02.  Topic:  "PNC's 
Capital  Campaign"  Open  to  all 
faculty  and  staff.  Bring  your 
lunch,  if  you  wish.  Contact: 
Rita  Dagys,  ext.  5698, 
rdagys@pnc.edu 

3  p.m.  -  4  p.m.  "Best  in  Show" 
Art  Show  Opening  Whimsical 
and  warm  portraits  of  dogs. 
Exhibition  by  artist  David 
Hugg.  Complimentary 

"human  treats"  at  opening  pre¬ 
sented  by  New  Buffalo  eatery, 
"The  Stray  Dog."  Computer 
Lab,  2nd  floor  Technology 
Building  (TECH  265)  Show 
continues  through  March  12. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

January  27,  2004  Tuesday 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Books  and 
Coffee  LSF  02.  Free  and  open 
to  the  public.  "Linked:  The 
New  Science  6f  Networks"  by 
Albert-Laszlo  Barabasi; 

reviewed  by  Tom  Brady,  Jr. 
Contact:  Cynthia  Roberts,  ext. 
5219,  csrobert@pnc.edu 

January  28,  2004  Wednesday 

2:30  p.m.  -  4  p.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 


February  2,  2004  Monday 

All  Day  Event.  Small  Works, 
Big  Dreams,  Art  Show 
LSF,  First  Floor,  gallery  wall 
opposite  cafeteria.  Exhibition 
of  art  works  by  2nd  and  3rd 
grade  children  who  participate 
in  the  Safe  Harbor  after  school 
program  (MCAS)  and  receive 
ongoing  instruction  from  the 
Jack  and  Shirley  Lubeznik 
Center  for  the  Arts,  Michigan 
City.  Continues  through  Feb. 
27.  Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext. 
5593,  jjacobi@pnc.edu 

February  3,  2004  Tuesday 

All  Day  Event  Open  Your 
Hearts  for  Valentine's  Day  - 
Food  Drive.  Drop  box  in  each 
building.  Continuing  THRU 
February  14.  Sponsored  by 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda.  Contact: 
Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230,  lriz- 
er@pnc.edu 

February  4,  2004  Wednesday 

8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Deadline 
for  February  16  Edition  of 
Spectator.  Contact:  Spectator, 
ext.  5442,  spectator@pnc.edu 

February  6,  2004  Friday 

All  Day  Event  Salesmanship  in 
Two  Dimensions,  Bruce  Robert 
Hawkins  Assembly  Hall,  LSF 
02.  Exhibition  of  well-known 
corporate  identities  and  logos. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

February  8,  2004  Sunday 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  A  Spoken 
Word  Celebration  of  African- 
American  History,  Phillip 
Vanlear  A  Spoken  Word 
Celebration  of  African- 
American  History:  "Wisdom, 


Light,  and  What  Lays 
Between,"  Phillip  Edward 
Vanlear,  actor.  Black  History 
Month  Event.  Free  and  open  to 
the  public.  Michigan  City 
Public  Library.  Co-sponsored 
by  PNC  and  Michigan  City 
Public  Library.  Contact:  Judy 
Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 

jjacobi@pnc.edu 

February  9,  2004  Monday 

7  a.m.  Open  Your  Hearts  for 
Valentine's  Day  -  Food  Drive 
Drop  box  in  each  building. 
Continuing  THRU  February 
14.  Sponsored  by  Alpha  Sigma 
Lambda.  Contact:  Linda  Rizer, 
ext.  5230,  lrizer@pnc.edu 

February  10,  2004  Tuesday 

All  Day  Event  Alpha  Sigma 
Lambda's  Valentine's  Bake  Sale 
Time-TBA.  Outside  LSF  cafete¬ 
ria  and  outside  SWRZ  vending 
room.  Scholarship  fund-raiser. 
Contact;  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
lrizer@pnc.edu 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
No  appointment  necessary. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

February  12,  2004  Thursday 

10  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m.  American 
Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
LSF  144.  Open  to  the  Public, 
Appointments  Recommended. 
Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
lrizer@pnc.edu 

BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Upcoming  games  are  listed  in 
the  sports  section  on  page  7. 


sSs  News 


Financial  Aid  News 


Student  Support  Services  would  like 
to  welcome  everyone  back  to  campus 
for  the  spring  semester.  We  have  an 
exciting  semester  planned  for  all  pro¬ 
gram  participants,  starting  with  the 
"Welcome  Back  Warm-up"  on  January 
14  from  11:30  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.  There 
are  lots  of  workshops  and  activities 
planned  for  the  spring  semester,  so 
please  read  your  newsletter  for  details. 
If  you  have  misplaced  your  newsletter, 
it  is  available  on  our  web  site  at 
http://www.pnc.edu/sa/sss.html. 

As  a  federally  funded  grant  program, 
we  serve  195  participants  who  are  first 
generation  college  students,  income  eli¬ 
gible  OR  have  a  documented  disability. 


In  addition,  participants  must  have  an 
academic  need.  sSs  provides  personal, 
social,  career  and  academic  counseling 
and  guidance,  tutoring,  disability 
accommodations,  academic  progress 
evaluations,  study  skills  workshops, 
basic  skills  review,  financial  aid  guid¬ 
ance,  social/cultural  activities,  individ¬ 
ual  and  small  group  personal  and  acad¬ 
emic  support  PLUS  all  of  the  services 
we  provide  are  free  to  our  program  par¬ 
ticipants!  If  you  are  interested  in  our 
program  and  would  like  to  discuss  your 
eligibility,  please  stop  by  our  office  in 
LSF  21  and  pick  up  an  application  or 
meet  with  a  staff  member. 
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The  Financial  Aid  Office  would  like 
to  welcome  you  back  for  the  spring 
semester  of  the  2003  -  2004  academic 
year.  As  we  move  forward,  we  would 
like  to  inform  you  of  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  financial  aid  happenings. 

First,  we  would  like  to  remind  all 
incoming  transfer  students  receiving 
the  21st  Century  Scholarship,  the 
Indiana  Higher  Education  Award,  or  the 
National  Guard  Grant  to  make  sure  that 
your  aid  has  been  properly  transferred* 
to  PNC.  You  may  check  this  on  the 
state's  web  site  at  www.ssaci.in.gov.  If 
this  has  not  been  done,  please  complete 
and  follow  up  with  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

Second,  Free  Applications  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA's)  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  2004  -  2005  academic  year. 
The  FAFSA  may  be  completed  at 
www.fafsa.ed.gov,  or  you  may  obtain  a 
paper  form  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 
For  those  receiving  the  21st  Century 
Scholarship,  the  Indiana  Higher 
Education  Award,  or  the  National 
Guard  Grant,  it  very  important  that  the 
federal  processor  receives  your  FAFSA 
by  March  10.  If  this  deadline  is  not 
met,  you  will  lose  eligibility  for  these 


programs.  Please  be  aware  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  form  must  be 
postmarked  by  March  10,  but  again 
received  by  the  federal  processor  by 
March  10. 

Also,  for  those  looking  for  help  com¬ 
pleting  the  FAFSA  for  the  2004  -  2005 
academic  year  there  will  be  a  program 
designed  to  do  just  that.  College  Goal 
Sunday  will  be  held  in  the  community 
room  at  the  Michigan  City  Marquette 
Mall  on  Sunday,  Feb.  8.  The  program  is 
scheduled  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
College  Goal  Sunday  is  designed  to 
assure  that  each  attendee  completes  the 
FAFSA  correctly  and  timely.  If  you 
need  information  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram,  you  may  get  these  materials  in 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  In  addition  to 
the  College  Goal  Sunday  program,  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  will  be  open 
Saturdays  during  the  month  of  February 
from  9:00  a.m.  -  12:  00  p.m.  to  field  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

If  you  have  any  other  concerns,  please 
feel  free  to  stop  in  and  see  us  in  room 
38,  Schwarz  Hall. 

Bryant  Dabney 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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PNC  becomes  wireless  campus 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Students  will  no  longer  have 
to  worry  about  plugging  in  lap¬ 
top  computers  while -at  school, 
as  PNC  has  recently  become  a 
wireless  campus. 

Implementing  wireless  capa¬ 
bilities  on.  the  campus  has  been 
a  long  and  arduous  process. 
Last  semester,  testing  and 
installation  began  by  PNC's 
information  services  staff.  The 
entire  project  was  completed 
just  before  Christmas. 

A  wireless  campus  will  bene¬ 
fit  PNC  in  many  ways.  "In  this 
context,  wireless  means  the 
ability  of  students  to  connect  to 
the  campus  network  (Internet,  e- 
mail,  etc.)  without  plugging  a 
wired  network  cable  into  a  com¬ 
puter.  Specifically,  students 
with  properly  equipped  laptops 
can  enjoy  network  connections 
in  any  location  on  campus  -  the 
library,  the  cafeteria,  class¬ 
rooms,  student  meeting  rooms, 
etc.,"  explained  Dan  Bums, 
director  of  information  services. 

Bums  went  on  to  explain  that 
in  order  for  a  student's  laptop  to 
be  Wireless  on  the  PNC  campus, 
a  special  802.1  lb  network  inter¬ 
face  must  be  installed  in  the  lap¬ 
top.  "Many  recently  purchased 
laptops  have  this  capability 
already  built  in.  Separate  cards 
that  provide  this  capability  can 
_ 


be  purchased  and  installed 
(approximately  $50.00)  for 
most  laptops  that  do  not  come 
so  equipped.  These  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  net,  or  at  many 
local  stores,"  he  said. 

Connection  is  fast  and  simple. 
When  a  student  has  a  laptop 
with  an  802.11b  card  on  cam¬ 
pus,  all  he/she  must  do  is  click 
on  his/her  web  browser.  Then 
the  student  must  type  in  his/her 
PNC  user  ID  and  password. 

Almost  the  entire  campus  now 


“In  this  context,  wireless 
means  the  ability  of  students 
to  connect  to  the  campus  net¬ 
work  (Internet,  e-mail,  etc.) 
without  plugging  a  wired  net¬ 
work  into  a  computer. 
Specifically,  students  with 
properly  equipped  laptops  can 
enjoy  network  connections  in 
any  location  on  campus.” 

—Dan  Burns,  director  of 
information  services 


has  wireless  capabilities.  "All 
the  interior  common  areas  have 
a  good,  strong  wireless  signal. 
There  is  no  signal  outside  of  the 
buildings,  yet,  and  there  are 
some  little  used  interior  loca¬ 
tions  where  the  signal  is  weak, 
and  performance  will  be  poor. 
If  you  find  a  place  on  campus 
where  you  have  difficulty  get¬ 


ting  a  good  connection,  please 
let  us  know  via  e-mail  at 
helpdesk@pnc.edu,"  he  stated. 

Unfortunately,  the  wireless 
connection  is  not  as  secure  as  a 
wired  connection.  Bums  advis¬ 
es  users  not  to  send  private 
information,  such  as  credit  card 
data,  through  the  wireless  con¬ 
nection  because  it  is  much  easi¬ 
er  for  someone  to  steal  a  user's 
signal.  The  only  information 
that  is  completely  secure  is  a 
student's  user  ID  and  password, 
since  they  are  encrypted.  In  the 
future,  PNC  plans  to  change  to  a 
wireless  system  that  is  more 
secure. 

The  advantages  of  a  wireless 
campus  clearly  outweigh  the 
disadvantage  of  the  lack  of 
security.  "If  you  have  a  high 
speed  Internet  connection  at 
home  (cable,  modem,  DSL), 
then  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  purchase  a  wireless  router. 
By  installing  a  wireless  router  at 
home,  you  can  connect  a  wired 
desktop  computer  directly  to  the 
router  and  enjoy  wireless  access 
at  your  laptop  at  the  same  time," 
Bums  said  as  he  explained 
another  advantage  of  the  wire¬ 
less  system. 

For  more  infomiation  about 
the  wireless  capabilities  avail¬ 
able  at  PNC,  please  contact 
Bums  at  ext.  5377  or  e-mail  him 
at  dbums@pnc.edu. 
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Students  do  not  have  leave 
home  right  away  if  they  want  to 
attend,  and  PNC  offers  compet¬ 
itive  programs.  “I’ve  had  some 
students  that  just  love  the  nurs¬ 
ing  program,  so  they  are  really 
excited  to  get  started  next  fall.” 

When  asked  about  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  programs  available  at  the 
campus,  Meyer  believes  that 
they  have  dramatically 


increased  over  the  years.  She 
feels  that  PNC  has  come  a  long 
way  since  Chancellor 
Dworkin’s  arrival.  “Chancellor 
Dworkin  is  an  example  of  how 
one  person  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  I’ve  seen  the  campus 
evolve  over  the  years,  and  not 
until  Chancellor  Dworkin  came 
here,  did  I  personally  notice 
much  of  a  change  from  year  to 
year.  This  one  human  being  has 
done  wonders  for  this  campus.” 

Feedback  concerning  the 


workshop  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  positive.  Meyer  lamented, 
“Outstanding.  You  know  that 
when  you  come  here,  you  will 
have  a  very  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence.”  Fosler  also  agreed,  “It’s 
been  really  positive.  They  are 
giving  us  lots  of  information  to 
take  back  to  our  students  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  on 
and  if  they  are  not  sure  where  to 
go,  this  is  a  good  place  to  get 
started.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT 

Country  living,  fresh  air  and  room  for  the  kids  and  the  garden  to  grow!  This  4  bedroom,  3 
bath  family  home  located  in  Otis  has  a  beautifully  landscaped  yard  including  a  fishpond 
and  a  waterfall.  Enjoy  the  cozy  country  kitchen  and  so  much  more!  A  true  must  see!  Call 
John  Hayes  at  Merrion  &  Associates  Realtors,  Inc.  to  see  this  home  219-872-4000  or  e-mail 
him  at  merrionandassociates@ameritech.net 

SUBWAY-"" 

PNC  Community  Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal 

Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rdv  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 


Students  pose  with  items  collected  for  PNC’s  adopted  family. 

(Photo/Karen  Prescott) 


New  vice  chancellor 
candidates  visit  PNC 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

In  the  spring,  the  PNC  com¬ 
munity  will  be  wishing  Ed 
Bednar,  vice  chancellor  of  acad¬ 
emic  affairs  (VCAA),  a  happy 
retirement.  Five  candidates  have 
been  selected  from  a  pool  of 
applicants  to  visit  the  campus. 

The  candidate's  resumes  are 
available  for  review  in  the 
Chancellor's  office,  the  Learning 
Center,  in  the  Library,  and  in  the 
Dean's  office.  Students  will  have 
ample  opportunities  to  meet 
with  each  candidate  during  their 
two-day  visits  to  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus.  On  Friday,  Jan.  22,  there 
will  be  an  open  meeting  for  all 
students  in  LSF  02  from  10:30  - 
11:15  a.m.  to  meet  the  first  can¬ 
didate. 

According  to  the  position 
description,  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  reporting 


directly  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
serving  as  the  chief  academic 
officer  of  the  University.  The 
VCAA  will  provide  leadership 
by  fostering  excellence  in  teach¬ 
ing,  scholarship  and  academic 
quality.  He/she  will  also  recruit 
faculty;  develop  budgets  and 
manage  resources  for  the  acade¬ 
mic  divisions,  library,  and  acad¬ 
emic  support  services. 


Upcoming  candidate  visits 
held  in  LSF  Assembly  Hall: 

*KJchoon  Yang  -  Friday,  Jan. 

22,  10:30-11:15  a.m. 
*10110  Mason  -  Friday,  Jan. 

30,  10:30-11:15  a.m. 
*D'ann  Campbell  -Thursday, 
Feb.  5,  10:30-11:15  a.m. 
*Jeffrey  Welsh  -  Wednesday, 
Feb.  11,  10:30-11:15  a.m. 
*James  Pula  -  Wednesday, 
Feb.  17,  10:30-11:15  a.m. 


Trio  Thanks 

(PNC! 

The  TRIO  Club  would  like  to  thank 
the  following  individuals  for  their 
help  in  the  clothing  drive  that  was 
held  just  before  Thanksgiving.  Thank 
you  to  the  faculty,  staff  and  students 
for  the  clothing,  shoes,  coats,  and  the 
time  it  took  to  bag  it  up  and  bring  it 
to  school.  The  clothing  that  was  left 
was  sent  to  an  Indian  reservation  in 
South  Dakota. 
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Astrophysicist  speaks  mind  at  Sinai  Forum 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

The  Sinai  Sunday  Evening 
Forum  recently  welcomed 
astrophysicist  Brian  Greene. 
This  successful  and  ambitious 
individual  currently  wears 
many  hats;  best  selling  author, 
television  host  of  the  recently 
aired  NOVA  series,  "The 
Elegant  Universe,"  on  PBS, 
and  a  full  professor  at 
Columbia  University  in  both 
the  mathematics  and  physics 
departments. 

Greene  received  his  under¬ 
graduate  degree  at  Harvard 
University.  He  attended  grad¬ 
uate  school  at  Oxford 
University  as  a  Rhodes  schol¬ 
ar,  and  earned  his  doctorate  in 
1986.  By  1990,  he  finished  his 
post-doctorate  work  at 
Harvard,  and  became  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  at  Cornell 
University. 

Greene  had  been  fostering 
his  interest  in  physics  since  he 
was  a  teenager.  "In  high 
school,  I  began  to  recognize 
the  power  of  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning  to  reveal  the  truth  about 
the  physical  universe.  When  I 
realized  that  math  was  more 
than  just  a  game,  it  was  more 
than  just  a  collection  of  ideas 
that  seemed  to  work  together 
described  in  the  real  world, 
then  I  was  hooked,"  Greene 
said  during  a  press  conference. 

In  recent  years,  Greene's 
popularity  has  soared.  He  has 
received  thousands  of  e-mails 
from  young  people.  "When  I 
get  an  e-mail  from  a  high 
school  student,  or  sometimes  a 


junior  high  school  student, 
who  either  read  my  book,  or 
watched  the  NOVA  program  on 
my  book;  I  get  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  this  book  or  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  opened  up  for  them  a 
new  way  of  thinking  and  what 
they  might  do  with  their  lives, 
that  to  me  is  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  thing  that  I  have  been 
involved  with,"  Greene  com¬ 
mented.  One  e-mail  in  partic¬ 
ular  was  written  by  a  young 
man  who  did  not  plan  on 
attending  college  because  he 
could  not  find  anything  inter¬ 
esting  to  study.  After  reading 
Greene's  book,  “The  Elegant 
Universe,”  he  decided  to 
attend  college  and  study 
physics. 

Greene's  invigorating  presen¬ 
tation  captivated  the  audience. 
He  is  well  known  for  his 
research  on  the  string  theory. 
According  to  “The  Elegant 
Universe”,  the  string  theory  is 
a  “unified  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  postulating  that  funda¬ 
mental  ingredients  of  nature 
are  not  zero  dimensional  point 
particles,  but  are  one  dimen¬ 
sional  filaments  called 
strings.” 

During  his  presentation, 
Greene  explained  that  the 
research  of  space  and  time  is 
ongoing.  "Space  and  time  are 
like  no  other  constructs.  Space 
and  time  are  so  familiar,  but 
scientists  are  still  struggling  to 
understand  basic  questions," 
Greene  stated. 

After  discussing  a  few  of  the 
contributions  of  modem  scien¬ 
tists,  Greene  showed  a  video 
segment  which  explored  the 


theory  of  gravity.  The  segment 
stressed  that  according  to 
Albert  Einstein's  theory  of  rel¬ 
ativity,  gravity  exerts  its  influ¬ 
ence  faster  than  the  speed  of 
light. 

In  his  presentation,  Greene 
discussed  why  scientists 
devote  their  lives  to  solving 
problems  and  to  research.  "I 
think  that  we  scientists  are  not 
simply  going  to  muddle  how 
the  world  works,  but  to  find 
the  truth,"  he  said. 

Greene  concluded  his  pre¬ 
sentation  by  saying  that  scien¬ 
tific  research  concerning  the 
string  theory  is  never  ending. 


He  explained  that  new  theories 
are  being  discovered  and 
researched  constantly  to  find 
out  how  the  universe  works. 
"My  own  feeling  is  that  people 
tend  to  lose  details  (of  the 
string  theory)  because  it's  so 
abstract.  The  most  important 
lesson  is  that  we  are  carrying 
on  the  journey,"  he  said. 

A  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  followed  Greene's  presen¬ 
tation.  Copies  of  “The  Elegant 
Universe”  were  available  for 
purchase.  Audience  members 
also  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  book  autographed 
by  Greene. 


Greene's  fascinating  presen¬ 
tation  was  a  wonderful  way  for 
the  audience  to  broaden  their 
horizons  and  expand  their 
knowledge  of  the  universe. 
Greene  has  truly  utilized  his 
God-given  intelligence  to 
make  significant  contributions 
to  the  world  of  science. 

The  Sinai  Forum  will  feature 
two  more  speakers  this  season. 
William  Dwyer  will  be  speak¬ 
ing  on  March  7,  and  Kerry 
Kennedy-Cuomo  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  her  debut  at  the  forum  on 
April  18.  Free  tickets  are 
available  to  PNC  students  in 
the  Chancellor's  office. 


Natural  selection. 

How  smart  is  this;  All  the  textbooks  you 
need  for  up  to  50%  off  retail  prices.  New  or 
used,  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  to  half.com 
and  type  in  the  book  titles,  or  ISBN  numbers. 
Then  let  nature  take  its  course. 


Same  textbooks. 
Smarter  prices. 
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Campus  Artwork 

I  think  the  artwork 
around  campus  is  awe¬ 
some.  I  especially  like  the 
new  one  on  Highway  421 
made  of  neon  lights  that 
make  different  faces  from 
different  angles.  Every 
time  I  drive  past,  I  cannot 
help  but  look  for  several 
seconds  at  the  image  of 
the  man  with  a  strong  jaw. 
I  also  like  the  one  that 
looks  like  a  graduation 
cap  on  legs.  Every  time  I 
see  it,  I  think  of  how  I  am 
one  step  closer  to  my  own 
graduation  when  I  can 
walk  proudly  off  this  cam¬ 
pus.  Although  I  have 
heard  a  few  complaints 
about  the  sculptures,  I 
think  they  are  intriguing 
and  inspiring.  I  recently 
read  an  essay  devoted  to 
the  statue  called  Daphne. 
It  told  a  story  of  love, 
beauty,  and  promise.  It 
was  incredibly  moving.  I 
am  reminded  of  those 


feelings  every  time  I  see 
it.  So  although  there  may 
not  be  enough  parking, 
and  the  sculptures  were 
not  created  by  Purdue  stu¬ 
dents,  this  does  not  detract 
from  their  beauty  and 
mystery.  They  only  add 
character  to  the  Purdue 
campus. 

Aundrea  Hoffman 
Spectator  Writer 

Speech  &  Debate  Team 

Last  semester,  I  wanted 
to  join  a  club  or  activity, 
so  I  picked  the  new 
Speech  and  Debate  Team. 
We  met  over  the  summer, 
and  I  was  pretty  excited 
for  the  semester  to  begin. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  very 
disappointed.  I  never 
received  any  of  the 
newsletters  but  had  to 
continually  ask  another 
member  who  was  in  one 
of  my  classes  what  was 
going  on.  The  meetings 


were  held  every  other 
Monday  at  5:30,  which 
was  when  I  had  my  psy¬ 
chology  class.  I  went  to 
my  class  late  one  day  so  I 
could  vote  on  moving  the 
meetings  to  another  day  at 
least  once  a  month,  but 
never  heard  back  about 
that.  What  I  did  hear  about 
was  the  twelve  dollars 
needed  for  the  team  shirts. 
I  e-mailed  the  president  a 
few  times  asking  what  I 
could  help  out  with  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in,  but  again  never 
got  an  answer.  Last  I 
heard,  she  resigned  and  as 
for  the  team.  I'm  not  sure 
if  it  will  even  be  up  and 
running  this  semester.  If  it 
is,  I  look  forward  to  par¬ 
ticipating.  If  not,  at  least  I 
can  say,  "Been  there,  got 
the  t-shirt." 

Aundrea  Hoffman 
Spectator  Writer 


Support  for  the  Theater 

Every  year,  the  PNC 
Players  put  on  theatrical 
productions  for  the  whole 
campus  to  enjoy.  The  PNC 
Players  spend  countless 
hours  of  hard  work  to 
ensure  these  productions 
are  nothing  less  than  spec¬ 
tacular.  All  of  this  is  done 
with  very  little  support  and 
limited  resources. 

Purdue  North  Central 
does  not  have  anywhere  to 
properly  put  on  such  pro¬ 
ductions.  At  this  time, 
room  1 14  in  the  LSF  build¬ 
ing  is  used  as  a  production 
room.  It  is  the  only  place 
we  have  to  use  for  the  the¬ 
ater,  The  PNC  Players 
build  the  entire  set  by 
hand,  and  find  costumes 
wherever  they  can  get  them 
on  a  very  low  budget.  _ 

PNC  needs  a  fine  arts 
theater  with  a  stage.  We 
also  need  more  of  a  budget 
to  make  the  sets,  for  cos¬ 
tume  designs,  and  for 


props  (furniture).  This 
year,  we  really  had  to 
scrounge  for  outfits  to 
wear.  The  props  were  also 
hard  to  find. 

Some  would  say  the  the¬ 
ater  is  not  important  and 
does  not  have  enough  stu¬ 
dent  interest  to  get  more 
support  from  administra¬ 
tion.  I  disagree,  the  theater 
is  extremely  important  to 
our  campus.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  If  more  importance 
were  placed  on  the  arts, 
interest  would  increase 
dramatically. 

Imagine  how  it  would  be 
to  have  our  own  perform¬ 
ing  art  center  here  at  PNC. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful 
addition  to  this  little  home¬ 
town  school,  and  it  would 
bring  a  great  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  campus. 

Cheri  Farris 

Spectator  Correspondent 


Provided  by  Campus  Relations 

Share  in  the  Adult/Child  Team 
Discovery  of  Area  Museums 

Purdue  University  North  Central’s 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  is  offer¬ 
ing  two  new  classes  this  spring  as  part  of 
the  newly  developed  Museum  Series  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  program,  developed  by  Mary 
Koselke,  PNC  Continuing  Education 
manager  of  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams,  promotes  museums  as  interesting 
and  memorable  educational  resources 
that  should  be  shared  with  children.  An 
adult  and  child  sign  up  for  these  classes 
as  a  team  and  attend  each  class  together 
in  order  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
museum  learning  experience. 

The  first  day  of  class  explores  a  select¬ 
ed  area  museum.  The  rest  of  the  meetings 
are  at  the  PNC  campus  where  the  class 
participates  in  various  activities  that  build 
and  develop  the  topics  explored  at  the 
museum.  The  final  class  is  dedicated  to 
the  creation  of  the  students’  own  museum 
which  reflects  everything  learned 
throughout  the  course. 

This  spring,  the  Museum  Series  pre¬ 
sents  History  Hounds  at  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  explore  Chicago’s  Field 
Museum  and  learn  about  different  cul¬ 
tures,  dinosaurs  and  more.  This  class 
meets  Saturday,  Jan.  24  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Mondays,  Feb.  2,  9, 
and  16  from  6  to  8  p.m.  at  PNC.  This 
course  will  be  team-taught  by  Mary 
Koselke,  and  Kathy  Catania  and  will  cost 
$144. 

All  Around  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


will  explore  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
art  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Teams 
will  choose  an  artist  or  period  to  study 
and  will  learn  everything  they  can  about 
it.  They  will  complete  art  projects  that 
help  put  their  knowledge  to  use  and  will 
participate  in  the  creation  of  their  own  art 
museum.  This  course  will  meet  Saturday, 
April  3,  from  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Mondays, 
April  12,  19,  and  26  it  will  meet  from  6  to 
8  p.m.  at  PNC.  This  course  will  be  taught 
by  Mary  Koselke  and  Kathy  Catania  and 
will  cost  $144. 

To  register  for  these  or  other  classes 
offered  by  PNC’s  Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  call  1-800-872-1231,  ext. 
5343  or  visit  their  Web  site  at 
http://www.pnc.edu/ce. 

Persons  with  disabilities  requiring 
accommodations  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

PNC  Accounting  Students  Offer  Free 
Tax  Service 

Students  from  Purdue  University  North 
Central  tax  and  accounting  classes  are 
again  offering  free  assistance  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  preparing  federal  and  state  income 
tax  forms.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  basic  income  tax  return  prepara¬ 
tion  to  individuals  with  low  to  moderate 
incomes,  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
the  elderly. 

Help  will  be  available  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  on  all  Saturdays  from  Feb.  14 
through  March  27,  except  March  20.  The 
service  will  be  in  Room  171  of  the 
Technology  Building  on  the  PNC  cam¬ 
pus.  Appointments  are  required  for  the 
first  two  sessions  on  Feb  14  and  21. 
Appointments  are  suggested  for  remain¬ 


ing  sessions  although  walk-ins  are  wel¬ 
come. 

This  is  the  16th  year  that  PNC  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service’s  Volunteer  Income  Tax 
Assistance  (VITA)  program,  which  offers 
free  filing  help  to  individuals  and  families 
with  gross  incomes  of  $45,000  or  less. 
Income  must  come  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  pensions,  ordinary  interest,  divi¬ 
dends,  unemployment  compensation  or 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Donna  Whitten,  assistant  professor  of 
Business  and  coordinator  the  PNC  pro¬ 
gram,  said  the  student  VITA  volunteers 
are  prepared  to  help  with  basic  returns, - 
including  the  1040,  1040 A,  1040  EZ,  and 
the  Indiana  IT-40.  Itemized  deductions 
can  be  included  if  other  qualifications  are 
met,  as  can  Earned  Income  Credit  (EIC) 
and  basic  stock  and  bond  transactions. 

The  volunteer  tax  preparers  have  com¬ 
pleted  12  credit  hours  in  accounting, 
including  at  least  one  tax  course  at 
Purdue  North  Central,  and  passed  a  rigor¬ 
ous  IRS  examination  on  tax  rules  and  fil¬ 
ing  procedures. 

The  sessions  will  be  on  an  appointment 
basis  only  for  the  first  two  sessions. 
Walk-ins  will  be  accepted  after  Feb.  21, 
however;  those  without  an  appointment 
may  experience  a  wait.  Taxpayers  should 
bring  all  tax-related  information  for  2003, 
including  W-2s,  interest  income  state¬ 
ments,  property  tax  payment  information, 
and  other  related  documents,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  2002  state  and  federal  tax 
returns. 

Contact  Cecilia  Kajer  in  the  business 
department  at  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5263 
for  an  appointment.  Persons  with  disabil¬ 
ities  requiring  accommodations  should 


contact  Kajer. 

Spanish,  Italian,  and  Chinese 
Language  Courses  Offered 

Purdue  University  North  Central’s 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  is  break¬ 
ing  down  language  barriers  by  offering 
classes  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Chinese. 

Beginning  Conversational  Spanish 
focuses  on  inflection,  vocabulary  and 
sentence  structure  used  in  daily  conversa¬ 
tions  and  will  be  held  at  PNC’s 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center  at  600  Vale 
Park  Road  South,  and  is  taught  by 
Cynthia  Grindlay,  Continuing  Lecturer  of 
Spanish  at  PNC.  This  course  will  be 
offered  Tuesday  nights,  Jan.  20  through 
March  23  from  6-8  p.m.,  and  will  cost 
$199. 

Italian  the  Easy  Way  is  designed  to 
teach  basic  conversational  Italian  so  that 
the  student  will  be  prepared  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  common  situations  such  as  shop¬ 
ping,  going  to  restaurants,  taking  public 
transportation  or  just  chatting  with 
Italians.  This  course  will  be  taught  by 
PNC  Instructor  Aldo  Durazzo  and  will  be 
offered  Thursday  nights,  Jan.  15  through 
March  18,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  The  fee  will 
be  $199  which  includes  the  cost  for  text¬ 
books. 

More  Italian  for  Your  Enjoyment  picks 
up  where  Italian  the  Easy  Way  leaves  off 
and  is  designed  to  increase  conversation¬ 
al  skills  by  adding  more  vocabulary  and 
introducing  more  advanced  grammar. 
This  course,  also  taught  by  Aldo 
Durazzo,  will  be  offered  Thursday  nights, 
March  25  through  May  27,  from  7  to  9 
p.m.  The  course  cost  is  $199  and  text¬ 
books  are  included. 
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“Books  and  Coffee”  stimulates  students 


Rita  Dagys  reads  an  excerpt  from  “Small  Wonder”  by  Barbara 
Kingsolver.  (Spectator  Photo/  Suzanne  Weber) 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

"Books  and  Coffee"  is  a  spec¬ 
tacular  way  for  PNC  students 
and  faculty  to  celebrate  their 
love  of  reading.  These  book 
reviews  are  held  several  times 
each  academic  year.  Guests  can 
enjoy  cookies  and  coffee  while 
listening  to  PNC  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  act  as  literary  critics.  Short 
discussions  allow  the  audience 
to  engage  in  the  book  review  as 
well. 

"It  brings  people  together  to 
explore  new  books,  thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  enriches  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  this  wonderful  cam¬ 
pus.  It  is  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  to  simply  share  in  the  joy  of 
reading,"  said  Rita  Dagys,  direc¬ 
tor  of  annual  fund. 

Dagys  recently  reviewed 
“Small  Wonder”  by  Barbara 
Kingsolver.  “Small  Wonder”  is 
a  collection  of  essays  about  the 
small  miracles  of  life.  A  news¬ 
paper  had  asked  Kingsolver  to 
submit  an  article  describing  her 


feelings  on  the  tragedy  of 
September  11,  2001.  Her  work 
did  not  stop  there.  Kingsolver 
continued  to  write  essay  after 
essay,  and  “Small  Wonder”  was 
bom. 

"For  many  Americans,  this 
very  dark  hour  in  our  nation's 
history  was  a  wake-up  call,  a 
reality  check  to  rethink  their  val¬ 
ues  and  ask  themselves:  What  is 
it  in  this  life  that  matters  most? 
It  did  for  me,"  Dagys  explained. 
Although  the  essays  featured  in 
Kingsolver’s  book  were  about  a 
melange  of  topics,  each  had  one 
thing  in  common  -  they  were 
about  the  small  things  in  life  that 
were  most  important  to  the 
author.  "The  author  examines 
the  small  wonders  in  our  lives 
that  seem  to  give  meaning  and 
hope.  She  writes  about  subjects 
from  global  ecology  to  her 
daughter's  chickens,"  Dagys 
added. 

In  addition  to  “Small  Wonder,” 
Kingsolver  has  written  two 
other  popular  novels,  “The 
Poisonwood  Bible,”  and  “The 
Prodigal  Summer.”  She  is  also  a 


trained  scientist,  biologist,  ecol¬ 
ogist,  and  journalist,  in  addition 
to  working  as  an  author. 

Dagys  recommends  this  book 
to  everyone  and  would  give  it 
five  stars.  She  enjoys 
Kingsolver's  poetic  way  with 
words,  and  how  her  descriptions 


brought  her  essays  to  life.  "I 
was  deeply  touched  by  the 
book's  sheer  beauty  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word,  the  generosity  and 
honesty  of  what  the  author 
shared,  and  open  doors  to  new 
or  clearer  insights  in  life," 
Dagys  reflected. 


PNC  students  and  faculty  are 
encouraged  to  attend  all  the 
future  "Books  and  Coffee"  ses¬ 
sions  offered  this  semester. 
These  sessions  meet  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  in  the  LSF  Assembly 
Hall.  On  Jan.  27,  Tom  Brady  Jr., 
associate  professor  of  industrial 
engineering  technology,  will 
review  “Linked:  The  New 
Science  of  Networks”  by  Alber- 
Laszio  Barabasi.  Sharon 
Koelm,  continuing  lecturer  of 
English  composition,  will 
review  “Garden  in  the  Dunes” 
by  Leslie  Marmon  Silko  on  Feb. 
24.  On  March  24,  “What  Happy 
People  Know:  How  the  New 
Science  of  Happiness  Can 
Change  Your  Life  For  the 
Better”  by  Dan  Baker,  Ph.D. 
will  be  reviewed  by  Nancy 
Scanned,  visiting  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  composition 
and  rhetoric.  “Harry  Potter  and 
the  Order  of  the  Phoenix”  by 
J.K.  Rowling  will  be  reviewed 
by  Teresa  Henning,  assistant 
professor  of  English;  Writing 
Center  director  on  April  20. 


Coalition  clears  the  err 


I  The  Student  Pkl  1L  \j\jf 

I  Government  B^i  If  W 

Student  government 
continues  to  move  forward 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

The  Coalition  for  Clearing  the 
Air  is  taking  on  many  goals, 
none  of  which  is  to  insult  smok¬ 
ers.  While  marketing  a  smoke- 
free  lifestyle,  the  respect  for 
smokers  is  a  core  principle  of 
the  organization.  “We  support 
smokers  and  non-smokers  alike. 
It's  a  person’s  right  to  choose 
what  they  do,”  said  Mark 
Schult,  current  member  of  the 
Coalition  for  Clearing  the  Air. 
“Tobacco  use  does  affect  every¬ 
one.  When  people  walk  by  the 
doors  to  school,  they  are  breath¬ 
ing  the  toxigens  that  are  in 
tobacco  smoke  too.  It's  all  about 
respect  to  others,”  Schult  contin¬ 
ues. 

The  group,  originally  com¬ 
posed  of  just  one  member,  is 
now  three  new  members  strong. 

“In  the  past,  the  founder  really 
pushed  for  policy  change  with 
the  administration.  I  don't  know 
how  well  she  succeeded.  Huge 
change  with  the  policy  on  cam¬ 
pus  will  only  happen  when  the 
students  make  it  a  big  issue,” 
said  Schult.  “The  flaw  I  see  is 
enforcement .  The  current  tobac¬ 
co  policy  I  think  is  fair.  Our 
goal  is  to  spread  education  on 
tobacco  use  to  not  only  the  cam¬ 
pus,  but  also  the  community, 
while  respecting  smokers,”  he 
said. 

Currently,  with  only  three 
members,  the  group  is  not  eligi¬ 
ble  to  be  considered  an  official 
club.  “Right  now,  we  are  an 
organization  that  is  striving  to 


spread  education  and  also  to 
promote  a  tobacco  policy  at 
school,”  said  Schult.  “As  far  as  a 
club,  that's  probably  down  the 
road.” 

While  without  official  club 
status,  the  group  is  not  without 
funding.  They  receive  support 
from  Smokefree  Indiana,  an 
organization  funded  by  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDCP),  the  Indiana 


“We  support  smokers 
and  non-smokers  alike. 
It’s  a  person’s  right  to 
choose  what  they  do.” 

—Mark  Schult, 
Coalition  for  Clearing 
the  Air  Member 


State  Department  of  Health,  and 
Ball  State  University. 

“Twice  a  year,  Smokefree 
Indiana  sponsors  a  two  day  con¬ 
ference  where  everyone  comes 
together  to  share  what  is  going 
on  in  there  coalition,  as  well  as 
gather  ideas  on  how  to  promote 
tobacco  free  lifestyles,”  said 
Schult. 

Smokefree  Indiana  currently 
sponsors  12  on  campus  organi¬ 
zations,  four  of  which  are  within 
the  Purdue  system.  The  coali¬ 
tions  work  on  their  campuses,  as 
well  as  in  their  communities. 

According  to  a  study  by  the 
CDCP,  25%  of  college  students 
smoke,  a  measurable  decline 
from  the  30%  four  years  ago. 

“Education  is  where  it  all 


begins.  It  doesn’t  start  with  pol¬ 
icy.  People  must  have  some  edu¬ 
cation  before  they  realize  what’s 
really  going  on,”  said  Schult. 

Education  is  also  where  it 
continues. 

The  coalition  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  program  at  Michigan 
City  High  School  to  promote  a 
smoke-free  lifestyle.  According 
to  the  study,  80%  of  smokers 
started  up  their  habit  during  high 
school. 

The  guest  speaker,  Dr.  Victor 
DeNoble,  former  tobacco 
research  scientist  for  Phillip 
Morris,  shared  his  unique  per¬ 
spective  on  smoking.  DeNoble, 
and  many  other  scientists,  had 
worked  diligently  to  develop 
safer  cigarettes,  a  project  halted 
by  Phillip  Morris. 

“They  fired  him  when  they 
found  out  they  were  going  to 
lose  money.  Admitting  ciga¬ 
rettes  were  unhealthy  would 
open  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  law¬ 
suits,”  said  Schult. 

Additionally,  the  group  has 
traveled  to  LaCrosse 
Elementary  School,  hosting  a 
program  and  poster  contest  to 
educate  students  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  tobacco  use. 

Schult  looks  forward  to  hav¬ 
ing  more  involvement  on  cam¬ 
pus,  as  well  as  in  the  communi¬ 
ty- 

For  more  information  on  the 
Coalition  for  Clearing  the  Air,  e- 
mail  Schult  at 

mschul01@pnc.edu.  For  more 
information  on  Smokefree 
Indiana,  visit  http://www.smoke- 
freeindiana.org. 


By  JOANN  MATTHEWS 
Student  Government 
Representative 

As  the  fall  semester  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  Student 
Government  accomplished 
many  of  its  goals.  Beginning 
with  the  "Wanted  Poster"  con¬ 
test  that  was  held  through  The 
Spectator,  a  winner  was  chosen, 
and  we  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  Gail  Hays  for  identifying  all 
10  of  the  Student  Government 
representatives.  Also,  the 
Student  Government  conducted 
an  informal  survey  to  leam  more 
about  student's  wants.  Two 
names  were  chosen  randomly 
from  the  100  completed  surveys 
and  we  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  Jim  Keating  and  Francisco 
Marino.  The  Student 
Government  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  that  participated  in  the 
survey;  the  information  collect¬ 
ed  was  valuable. 

To  get  into  the  holiday  spirit, 
the  Student  Government  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Adopt-A-Family 
program.  Working  with  the 
Family  Support  Service  in 


Michigan  City,  PNC  was  given  a 
family  and  a  list  of  their  essen¬ 
tial  needs  and  wants.  Working 
anonymously,  the  students  were 
able  to  meet  almost  all  of  the 
requests  on  the  list.  Student 
Government  would  like  to  thank 
those  that  gave  donations  and 
gifts  on  behalf  of  the  program. 

In  the  fall  of  2004,  students 
and  faculty  can  look  forward  to 
purchasing  a  flu  shot  here  at 
PNC.  Vice  President  Fuji 
Stockstill  worked  with  the 
Student  Faculty  Senate  to  bring 
this  convenience  to  campus.  As 
the  spring  semester  begins,  we 
would  like  to  encourage  student 
involvement  in  the  government. 
Meetings  will  be  held  on 
Wednesdays,  in  L.S.F.  60  from 
7:00  a.m.-  8:00  a.m.  We  wel¬ 
come  any  comments,  sugges¬ 
tions  or  concerns  that  you  would 
like  to  address.  Students,  faculty 
and  staff  are  also  invited  to 
attend  meetings  and  observe 
their  government  representa¬ 
tives  in  action. 

For  more  information, 
www.stugov@pnc.edu  or  call  us 
at  800-872  1231  ext.  5330. 


Interested  in  writing  for  The  Spectator? 

E-mail  us  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or  call  us  at  ext.  5213 
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Panthers 

Basketball 


jPNC  signs  new  softball  recruits 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 


SCORES 


December  3 
at  Taylor  University 
83-81/WIN 


December  12 
vs.  Indiana  University 
South  Bend 
95-90/Loss 


UPCOMING 

GAMES 


January  28,  6  p.m. 
vs.  Indiana  University  East 


February  2,  7  p.m. 
vs.  Indiana  University 
Northwest 


February  7,  1  p.m. 
vs.  Kendall  College 


Recently,  PNC  welcomed 
two  new  recruits  who  will  be 
joining  the  Panther  softball 
team  in  the  fall  2004  semester. 

A  special  ceremony  took 
place  in  honor  of  Stephanie 
Phillips,  a  senior  at  Boone 
Grove  High  School,  and 
Alexandra  Hansen,  a  senior  at 
Portage  High  School. 

A  varsity  player  for  four 
years,  Phillips  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  talented  play¬ 
ers  in  the  Porter  County 
Conference.  As  a  junior,  she 
batted  .299,  with  a  .386  on 
base  percentage.  Her  skillful 
playing  helped  her  steal  1 1 
bases.  During  college,  she 
plans  to  earn  a  degree  in 
Special  Education.  Phillips  is 
thrilled  to  be  able  to  play  for 
the  Panthers  this  fall.  "It 
makes  me  feel  good  after  all 


my  hard  work,  and  it  paid  off," 
she  said. 

Hansen  plays  first  base  and 
the  outfield.  In  2003,  she  was 
named  a  part  of  the  All 
Duneland  Conference  first 


team.  When  Hansen  was  just  a 
freshman,  she  won  the  Best 
Newcomer  Award.  As  a  varsi¬ 
ty  player  for  four  years,  she 
batted  .304  with  21  runs  batted 
in,  three  triples,  and  15  runs 


(left  to  right)  PNC’s  new  softball  recruits  sign  letters  of  intent: 
Stephanie  Phillips,  Softball  Coach  Gil  Arzola,  Alexandra  Hansen. 
(Courtesy  of  PNC  web  site) 


scored  in  one  of  the  toughest 
conferences  in  Indiana. 
Hansen  is  also  looking  forward 
to  next  season  as  a  PNC  soft- 
ball  player.  "I'm  happy  that  I 
will  continue  to  play  softball," 
she  commented. 

At  the  ceremony.  Chancellor 
fames  Dworkin  congratulated 
PNC's  newest  softball  players 
as  they  signed  their  letters  of 
intent.  In  addition  to  their 
spots  on  the  team,  Hansen  and 
Phillips  were  awarded  softball 
scholarships. 

PNC's  softball  coach,  Gil 
Arzola,  was  also  happy  to  add 
two  new  players  to  the  Panther 
roster,  and  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  year  ahead. 
"Stephanie  is  very  aggressive 
and  someone  who  plays  hard 
all  of  the  time,"  Arzola  contin¬ 
ued,  "We  are  pleased  to  have 
Alex,  and  we  welcome  her.  I 
think  we've  done  a  good  job 
here.” 


Panthers  hang  tough  and  play  competitive 


By  GARY  DEMSKI 
Student  Activities 
Director 


Goshen,  IN— Sporting 
a  4-9  record  so  far  this 
season,  the  Purdue 
University-North 
Central  basketball 
squad  is  optimistic  and 
ready  for  league  play 
to  get  under  way. 
Senior  power  forward 
Jim  Tunis  is  leading 
the  team  in  scoring  at 
20.3  points  and  9.2 
rebounds  a  game.  Just 
recently,  Tunis  poured 


in  a  season-high  34 
points  during  a  tourna¬ 
ment  game  at  Clarke 
College. 

Coach  Grayling  Gordon 
has  to  be  pleased  with 
the  solid  play  of  his 
newcomers.  "Big 
Man"  Adam  "Dobbs" 
Dobrzeniecki  is  aver¬ 
aging  17.9  points  and 
is  pulling  down  8.2 
rebounds  a  game. 
Shooting  guard  Tyler 
Moore  has  been  the  go¬ 
to  guy  on  the  perimeter 
for  the  Panthers  and  is 
averaging  11.2  points 


and  4.0  rebounds. 
Freshman  point  guard 
Matt  Martinez  has 
been  a  big  surprise  to 
the  squad  as  well. 
Martinez  pumped  in  a 
career-high  25  points 
against  IUSB  on 
December  12th,  and  is 
currently  averaging 
nine  points  a  game  and 
a  team-high  46  assists 
for  the  season. 

Coming  on  strong  as 
of  late  is  shooting 
guard  Julian  Jones. 
Jones  chipped  in  with  a 
personal  season-high 


14  points  this  past 
Saturday  in  a  loss  to 
Goshen  College.  Jeff 
Whiteside  has  also 
made  a  strong  impact. 
When  on  the  court, 
Whiteside  has  been 
producing,  an  average 
of  4.2  points  and  2.9 
rebounds  per  game. 
Jeremy  McCelos  and 
Joshua  Brust  have 
been  given  Coach 
Gordon  solid  minutes 
on  the  floor  and  have 
been  called  upon  to 
play  solid  defense  for 
the  Panthers. 


With  each  game,  the 
Panthers  are  gaining 
confidence  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  ready  for 
conference  action  to 
begin.  The  effort  is 
there  and  with  an 
improvement  from  the 
free-throw  line  and 
some  better  perimeter 
shooting,  the  Panthers 
will  become  more 
competitive  and  will 
soon  be  turning  close 
games  into  wins. 


Great  Idea  to  Join! 


0 


□ 

□ 


□ 


0 


Online  Banking 

iMrvifw.la-§»orter.com 

FREE  ATMs 
FREE  Checking  with 
VISA  Check  Card 
Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions)' 


Smart  Mono) 
say*,  “If 
you're  not 
already  a 
member, 
you're 
proba  by 
paying  too 
in  ue  b  for  your 
financial 
services". 


Open  Wednesdays,  lO  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


'"AT 


GREAT 

SERVICES 


FACULTY, 
STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 
ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  JOIN! 


LA-PORTER 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 


Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  □  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours.  9-12)  0  Drive  thru 
1404  East  Lincolnway  □  462-7805  0  Drive-thru  □  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  □  Michigan  City.  879-6161 


CALL  TODAYI 


NCUA 
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Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please 
contact  Carol  Connelly  at  (219)  785-5267 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

January  21 

"Best  in  Show"  Art  Show  Opening 

Dog  portraits  by  David  Hugg 

3-4  p.m.,  TECH  265  (main  computer  lab) 

"Human  Treats"  compliments  of  The  Stray  Dog,  New  Buffalo 

February  2 

Small  Works,  Big  Dreams  Art  Show 

Art  exhibiton  by  2nd  and  3rd  grade  children 
LSF  First  Floor  gallery  wall 

February  6 

Salesmanship  in  Itoo  Dimensions 

Bruce  Robert  Hawkins 
Exhibition  of  some  of  Hawkins'  well-known 
corporate  identities  and  logos 
Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 

Feburary  8 

A  Spoken  Word  Celebration  of  African- 
American  History 

by  Phillip  Edward  Vanlear,  actor 
2-3:30  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

February  15 
Lost  in  Translation 

Film  Showing,  Academy-award  nominated,  rated  R 
2-4  p.m.,  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson,  The  News-Dispatch 
Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 


Chancellor’s 
Open  Office 
Hours 

January  28 

2:30  p.m.-4  p.m. 

February  10 

2  p.m. -3:30  p.m. 

Blizzard  of 
Bucks  Game 
Show 

January  20 

Noon,  cafeteria; 
contact  Gary  Demski, 
ext.  5479 


Open  Your 
Hearts  for 
Valentine’s  Day 
Food  Drive 

February  3-14 

Drop  boxes  located  in 
each  campus  building. 
Sponsored  by  Alpha 
Sigma  Lambda. 


This  page,  sponsored  by 
Campus  Relations,  PNC 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 

January  19 

7:30  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Birthday  Celebration,  LSF  Cafeteria 
Guest  Speaker,  the  Most  Rev.  Dale  J.  Melczek, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Gary 
10  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

PNC  Dialogue;  will  discuss  the  video  American  Civil 
Rights  Tradition  from  Teaching  Tolerance 

Books  and  Coffee  Series 

January  27 

"Linked:  The  New  Science  of  Networks" 
by  Albert-Laszlo  Barbabasi 
Reviewed  by  Tom  Brady,  Jr. 

LSF  02,  Noon  - 1  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public;  refreshments 

PNC  Basketball 

February  2 

vs.  IU  Northwest 

7  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 

February  4 

vs.  Calumet  College 

7:30  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 

February  7 

vs.  Kendall  College 

1  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 

February  14 

vs.  Cardinal  Stritch  University 
1  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 


Questions  about  sculpture?  Call  Judy  Jacobi,  Odyssey  coordinator  at  (219)  785-5593 


U  N  I  V  E  R  S  I  T  Y 
NORTH  CENTRAL 

An  equal  access/equal  opportunity  university 


SHIELD 

Patrick  McDonald 

A  substantial  concrete  and 
steel  structure  that  protects. 


Chicagoscape 

Brian  Monaghan 

A  large  painted  steel  piece  that  soars 
more  than  20  feet. 


Skynet  with  Objects 

Mike  Helbing 

A  stainless  steel  structure  and  largely  open 
work  that  graphs  a  celestial  space. 


Tirin's  Passage 

Phillip  Shore 

A  steel  and  gold  guilt  column 
reminiscent  of  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
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PNC  community  celebrates  King’s  legacy 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

The  community  joined  PNC 
in  celebration  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Day  at  a  breakfast  in 
his  honor.  Sponsored  by  the 
Unity  Council  of  Healthy 
Communities  of  LaPorte 
County,  the  breakfast  featured 
speaker  Rev.  Dale  Melczek, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Gary 
and  co-chair  of  the  Race 
Relations  Council  of 
Northwest  Indiana. 

The  breakfast  was  opened  by 
A1  Whitlow,  director  of  The 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of 
Michigan  City,  as  well  as 
vocals  by  Virginia  Mason  of 
Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
Michigan  City  and  Rev.  Eddie 
L.  Jenkins  of  New  Hope 
Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
Michigan  City. 

The  placemats  were' decorat¬ 
ed  for  the  event  by  LaPorte  and 
Michigan  City  area  students. 
Each  placemat  portrayed  an 
individual  interpretation  of 
cultural  unity. 

Melczek,  also  the  author  of 
pastoral  letter  "The  Sin  of 
Racism  and  a  Call  to 
Conversion,"  spoke  passion¬ 
ately  about  the  legacy  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  as  well  as 
his  hope  to  see  King's  legacy 
continued.  While  much  has 


been  accomplished  toward 
racial  and  cultural  unity, 
Melczek  exclaimed  that  much 
work  is  ahead.  "One's  color  of 
skin  does  too  often  determine 
what  one  can  expect  from  soci¬ 
ety  today,"  he  said. 

"Racism  continues  to  divide 
our  human  family.  It  blurs  the 
image  of  God  and  specific 
members  of  our  family.  It  vio¬ 
lates  their  fundamental  human 


dignity,"  continued  Melczek. 
"It  remains  now  one  of  the 
most  serious,  unresolved  evils 
of  Northwest  Indiana.  It 
divides  us  in  fundamental 
ways  and  undermines  the  lives, 
dignity  and  opportunity  of  cer¬ 
tain  people  because  of  the 
God-given  color  of  their  skin." 

Rejecting  the  melting  pot 
theory,  Melczek  and  other 
speakers  encouraged  individu¬ 


als  to  value  their  unique  cultur¬ 
al  heritage,  celebrating  differ¬ 
ences  rather  than  masking 
them.  "The  mix  of  our  various 
cultures  enhances  the  quality 
of  life,"  said  Melczek. 

Honoring  this  appreciation 
unity  in  diversity,  student 
essay  winners  of  the  "Living 
Up  to  the  Dream"  essay  contest 
presented  their  award-winning 
pieces.  The  essays,  describing 


their  personal  thoughts  on  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  dream,  were 
judged  by  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Writing  Center.  The 
winning  students  received  gift- 
packs  complimentary  from  the 
supporters  of  the  breakfast, 
including  the  PNC  Bookstore. 

All  participants  in  the  break¬ 
fast  were  asked  to  bring  a  book 
or  monetary  donation  for  com¬ 
munity  literacy  centers.  Five 
large  boxes  of  books  and  over 
$100  were  collected. 

The  breakfast  was  supported 
by  funding  from  PNC,  Horizon 
Bank,  City  of  LaPorte  Human 
Rights  Commission,  Blue  Chip 
Casino  and  the  former  LaPorte 
County  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Celebration  Committee.  In- 
kind  support  was  provided  by 
Healthy  Communities  of 
LaPorte  County,  Race 
Relations  Council  of 
Northwest  Indiana,  Michigan 
City  Area  Schools,  LaPorte 
Community  School 

Corporation,  Project  H.O.P.E., 
Dunebrook,  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Michigan 
City,  Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  New  Hope  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  Mt.  Zion 
Baptist  Church  and  The  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  of  Michigan 
City. 

Book  donations  can  be  made  by 
contacting  Patricia  Carlisle, 
pcarlisle  @pnc.edu. 


Panel  leads  discussion  of  civil  rights  documentary 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

Panelists  and  audience  mem¬ 
bers  burst  into  a  passionate  dis¬ 
cussion  after  the  showing  of 
"America's  Civil  Rights 
Movement,"  a  documentary  of 
the  profound  struggle  of 
Americans  toward  racial  equali¬ 
ty 

Organized  by  the  PNC  Race 
Relations  Action  Team  (RRAT), 
the  program  featured  a  panel-led 
discussion  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  as  well  as  the  viewing 
of  the  documentary,  which 
depicted  the  lesser-taught  details 
of  the  plight  for  freedom  by 
black  Americans. 

"This  is  not  black  history-this 
is  American  history,  and  we 
should  not  let  this  part  of 
American  history  die,"  com¬ 
mented  Fred  Patten,  associate 
professor  of  sociology,  and  pan¬ 
elist. 

Keeping  this  part  of  American 


history  alive  is  one  of  the  many 
goals  of  Teaching  Tolerance,  a 
division  of  the  Southern  Poverty 
Law  Center,  who  provide  films 
such  as  these  to  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

"A  lot  of  the  people  think  that 
Martin  Luther  King  just  came 
forward  and  pointed  out  all  of 
the  injustices  that  occurred  and 
American  society  just  congratu¬ 
lated  him,"  said  Patten. 

Other  panelists  included 
Marsha  Buckingham,  PNC 


Student  Government  president 
and  Rebecca  Williams,  director 
of  Project  H.O.P.E.  The  panel 
was  moderated  by  PNC  graduate 
Lillian  Sherrod- Young  of 
Michigan  City's  Safe  Harbor 
Program. 

During  the  post-film  dialogue, 
panelists  and  audience  members 
engaged  in  discussion  of  not  just 
the  film  itself,  but  the  struggle 
for  equality  that  continues  today. 

"I'm  from  Canton,  Mississippi. 
I  was  in  the  movement  with  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  was  one 


of  the  individuals  they  put  the 
dogs  on,  that  they  put  the  tear 
gas  on,"  said  April  VanBuren, 
now  of  Michigan  City.  "Then 
they  bombed  the  home  next  to 
my  home.  They  bombed  the 
house  on  the  comer.  They  said 
they  would  bomb  us." 

The  ability  for  humans  to  treat 
others  with  such  hatred  and  vio¬ 
lence  was  questioned  by  the 
audience.  "There  was  a  potential 
threat  there.  If  the  power  is 
threatened,  if  you  cannot  keep 

"We  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  We  still  do.  If 
you  can  understand  it, 
and  grip  it,  and  grasp 
onto  it,  you  can  see." 

-  April  VanBuren,  Michigan  City 

people  where  you  want  them  to 
be,  everything  is  threatened. 
Their  way  of  life  was  threat¬ 
ened,"  said  Buckingham. 


"I  ask  myself.what  would  make 
a  person  take  a  dog  and  put  it  on 
a  person  and  harm  them,  when 
all  they  want  to  do  is  make  their 
voice  heard.  What  is  the  fear?" 
asked  Rev.  Eddie  L.  Jenkins, 
New  Hope  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Michigan  City.  "Some 
say  its  economic,  or  the  system 
of  life,  but  what  is  down  on  the 
inside  of  an  individual,  one  side 
or  the  other,  that  would  make 
them  do  harm  to  another  person 
just  because  they  are  different?" 

The  discussion  transitioned 
from  the  fight  against  racism  and 
bias  during  the  life  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  to  the  fight  that 
continues  today. 

"When  I  go  home  there  is  still 
hatred  at  home.  There  is  still 
racism  at  home.  But  up  here  it  is 
a  done  a  little  different.  But  it  is 
stijl  here,"  said  VanBuren,  "We 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  still 
do.  If  you  can  understand  it,  and 
grip  it,  and  grasp  onto  it,  you  can 
see." 
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Tuesday,  February  17 

3:30  p.m.  Nolah  Nasser,  hosted 
by  PNC  Women  in  Engineering 
and  Technology  LSF  114.  Free 
and  open  to  the  public. 
Contact:  Martha  Garcia-Saenz, 
ext.  5522,  mgarcia@pnc.edu. 

Wednesday,  February  18 

7  p.m.  -  8:30  p.m.  Lost  in 
Translation,  Film  Showing.  (R) 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze 
Hall.  Free  and  Open  to  the 
Public.  After-film  commentary 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting,  PNC.  Odyssey  2003-04 
Series  Event.  Contact:  Judy 
Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 

jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  February  19 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Heart  Disease 
What  Is  It  and  What  Can  I  Do 
About  It?  Free  and  open  to  the 
public  -  a  National  Heart 
Month  event.  Dr.  Joseph 
Arulandu,  LaPorte  Hospital, 
will  discuss  several  factors  that 
affect  heart  disease,  such  as 
blood  pressure,  cholesterol, 
and  diabetes.  Contact:  Todd 
Laux,  ext.  5519,  tlaux@pnc.edu 

Friday,  February  20 
7  p.m.  -  10  p.m.  Classic  Film 
Series  Presentation  LSF  02. 
Michelangelo  Antonioni's 
"L'Avventura"  (1960). 
Introduction  and  After-film 
Discussion,  Free  and  Open  to 
the  Public.  Contact:  Mike 
Hope,  ext.  5307, 

mhope@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  February  21 

All  Day  Event  Children's  Quilt 
For  Charity  Day  TECH  109. 
Co-sponsors:  Sew  Be  It 


Quilters  group  of  the  Purdue 
North  Central  Women's 
Association  (PNCWA)  and 
Dunes  Country  Quilters  from 
Michigan  City.  All  PNCWA 
members  are  invited.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  quilter  to  par¬ 
ticipate;  there  is  plenty  to  do 
for  everyone.  If  you  can  sew  a 
seam,  bring  a  sewing  machine 
and  any  cutting  equipment.  If 
you  wish  to  donate  material  for 
the  project,  it  must  be  cotton 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  cut  9 
1/2"  squares-nursery  and  chil¬ 
dren's  patterns  are  perfect. 
Contact:  Joan  Zugel,  219-548- 
8714. 

Monday,  February  23 

7.00  p.m.  LSF  -  62.  The  English 
Club  will  be  hosting  a  games 
night.  Various  board  game 
challenges  will  be  held  simul¬ 
taneously.  Admission  is  free. 
Students,  faculty,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  invited.  Contact:  Jesse 
Cohn,  ext.  5328, 

jcohn@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  February  24 

9:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  PNCWA  Fat 
Tuesday  Bake  Sale.  Sponsored 
by  Purdue  North  Central 
Women's  Association.  Contact: 
Judy  Back,  219-548-2468, 
jback@pnc.edu 

10  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours. 
No  appointment  necessary. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Books  and 
Coffee  LSF  02.  Free  and  open 
to  the  public.  "Gardens  in  the 
Dunes"  by  Leslie  Marmon 


Silko;  reviewed  by  Sharon 
Koelm.  Contact:  Cynthia 
Roberts,  ext.  5219, 
csrobert@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  February  25 

8  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Deadline  for 
March  8  Edition  of  Spectator 
Contact:  Spectator,  ext.  5442, 
spectator@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  February  26 

10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Eating 
Disorders  Awareness  and 
Screening  Event  LSF  144.  Free 
and  open  to  the  public.  This 
event  will  include  free  educa¬ 
tional  materials,  opportunity 
to  view  an  educational  video, 
confidential  screening  for  eat¬ 
ing  disorders  and  referral 
information  provided  by  a 
mental  health  professional. 

Saturday,  February  28 

3  p.m.  -  5  p.m.  Opening  of 
"...and  the  kitchen  sink,"  by 
artist  Mari  Jae  Benning 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center. 
Women's  History  Month 
Event.  Exciting  works  of  a 
young,  emerging  artist,  who 
has  exhibited  internationally. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  March  2 

11.30  a.m.,  -  12.45  p.m.  The 
Trials  &  Triumphs  of  African 
American  Literature.  In  Honor 
of  Black  History  &  Women's 
History.  Dr.  Jane  Rose  presents 
readings  by  students  from 
English  257,  LSF  02  -  Assembly 
Hall.  Campus  community  & 
general  public  are  invited  to 
attend.  Contact:  Jane  Rose,  ext. 
5491,  jrose@pnc.edu 
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PNC  NEWS  BRIEFS 


Provided  By  Campus  Relations 

PNC  to  Host  “Salesman  in 
Two  Dimensions”  Exhibit 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  will  host  an  exhibit  of 
well-known  corporate  identities 
and  logos  designed  by  Midwest 
native  Brace  Robert  Hawkins, 
entitled  “Salesman  in  Two 
Dimensions:  Setting  the  Mood 
and  Selling  the  Product,  ”  from 
Feb.  6  through  March  12  as  a 
part  of  the  ongoing  Odyssey 
2003-04  Arts  and  Cultural 
Events  Series. 

The  exhibit  will  be  displayed 
in  the  PNC  Library-Student- 
Faculty  Building,  Room  02.  It 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
All  ages  are  welcome.  It  will 
feature  1 8  corporate  identity 
pieces  designed  by  Hawkins, 
including  the  well-known  brand 
Intel!  igensia  Coffee. 

Hawkins,  an  artist  and  graph¬ 
ic  designer  residing  in  Three 
Oaks  Mich.,  has  spent  the  last 
35  years  working  in  a  range  of 
creative  fields,  including  paint¬ 


ing,  printmaking,  film  set 
design,  industrial  design,  and 
graphic  design. 

He  is  an  advocate  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  relevance  of  arts,  and  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  his 
design  projects.  The  artist 
explains,  “Setting  the  mood  and 
selling  the  product  are  just  as 
much  engineering  projects  as 
the  project  of  developing  the 
product  itself.” 

To  make  an  appointment  to 
view  the  exhibit,  or  to  learn 
more  about  any  event  in  the 
Odyssey  series,  contact  Judy 
Jacobi,  PNC  director  of  market¬ 
ing,  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5593. 
Persons  with  disabilities  requir¬ 
ing  accommodations  should 
contact  Jacobi. 

PNC  Hosts  Photo  Exhibit, 
“Encounters  With  Children” 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  will  host  “Encounters 
With  Children”  a  photo  exhibit 
featuring  the  works  of  LaPorte 
County  native,  Rebecca  Janes. 
The  free  exhibit,  which  cap¬ 


tures  the  experiences  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  third  world  countries, 
will  open  Jan.  15  in  the  gallery 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Technology  Building,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  quad.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  and 
Saturday  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Appointments  are  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

Janes  has  spent  the  last  eight 
years  combining  her  passions  of 
traveling  and  photography.  She 
has  traveled  to  more  than  35 
countries  and  has  received 
numerous  honors  and  awards. 
She  has  worked  for  Save  the 
Children,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Service  Committee 
and  the  International  Fund  for 
Animal  Welfare,  among  many 
other  not-for-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Her  photos  have  been 
published  in  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Boston  Globe  and 
various  other  publications. 

This  free  exhibit  is  sponsored 
by  the  PNC  Odyssey  2003-04 


Arts  and  Cultural  Events  Series 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  All 
ages  are  welcome.  The  exhibit 
will  be  on  display  through  the 
middle  of  May. 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  Purdue  North  Central 
Director  of  Marketing,  Judy 
Jacobi,,  at  1-800-872-1231,  ext. 
5332  or  check  PNC’s  Web  site 
at  www.pnc.edu.  Persons  with 
disabilities  requiring  accommo¬ 
dations  should  contact  Jacobi. 

Purdue  North  Central  Offers 
Computer  Course  Test-Out 

A  special  test  for  college 
credit  in  computer  literacy  will 
be  given  on  Tuesdays,  March 
23,  May  25,  and  July  6,  at 
Purdue  University  North 
Central.  High  school  seniors 
planning  to  enroll  at  PNC,  as 
well  as  current  PNC  students 
may  take  the  multiple-choice 
test,  offered  at  9  am.,  1  p  m. 
and  6  p.m.  each  testing  day. 

The  cost  is  $35,  and  advance 
registration  is  due  by  Tuesday, 
Feb.  24  for  the  March  test  date; 


April  27  for  the  May  test  date 
and  June  8  for  the  July  test  date 
is  required.  Those  who  pass  the 
test  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
three  credits  and  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  computer 
literacy  course  required  for 
most  PNC  degrees.  This  means 
potential  savings  of  the  cost  of 
a  three-credit  course  at  PNC, 
Credit  will  be  given  after  the 
student  has  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  six  credit  hours 
of  college  level  courses  at  PNC 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better, 
excluding  developmental  cours¬ 
es. 

The  multiple-choice  exam  is 
prepared  by  the  Student 
Occupational  Competency 
Advance  Testing  (SOCAT) 
organization,  headquartered  at 
Ferris  State  University. 

To  register  for  the  SOCAT 
test,  call  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  1-800- 
872-1231,  ext  5343  or  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.pnc.edu/.ce. 
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Vice  chancellor  honored  at  basketball  game 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

As  cheers  of  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  resounded  throughout  the 
gym,  L.  Edward  Bednar,  vice 
chancellor  of  Academic  Affairs 
at  PNC,  accepted  a  basketball 
jersey  sporting 
his  name  and 
the  special 
number  39,  sig¬ 
nifying  the 
number  of  years 
he  has  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  PNC. 

Bednar  was 
honored  recent¬ 
ly  during  a  basketball  game 
against  Trinity  Christian  at  the 
Marquette  High  School  Scholl 
Center  in  Michigan  City. 
Members  of  the  faculty,  PNC 
athletes  and  PNC  alumni  gath¬ 
ered  to  show  Bednar  their  appre¬ 
ciation  for  all  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  during  nearly  four 
decades  at  PNC,  particularly  in 
basketball.  At  halftime  cere¬ 
monies,  current  and  former  PNC 
cheerleaders  led  a  cheer  to  show 
support  for  their  honored  guest. 

“In  my  mind,  he  is  Mr.  PNC,” 
said  Ryan  Brown,  assistant 
director  of  Activities  and 
Athletics,  about  Bednar.  “I  think 
he  embodies  this  description,” 
he  added. 


“In  my  mind,  he  is 
Mr.  PNC.  I  think 
he  embodies  this 
description.” 

-Ryan  Brown,  assistant  director 
of  activities  and  athletics,  speak¬ 
ing  about  Bednar 


Since  1965,  Bednar  has  been  a 
vital  asset  to  PNC  as  a  professor, 
department  chair  and  former 
men’s  basketball  coach.  His 
many  years  at  PNC  will  end 
when  he  retires  this  summer. 

Bednar  scored  points  with  ath¬ 
letic  officials  by  establishing 
PNC’s  basketball  team  in  inter- 
collegiate 
sports  compe- 
t  i  t  i  o  n  s  . 
During  the 
1971-72  sea¬ 
son,  the  bas¬ 
ketball  team 
won  the 
regional  cam¬ 
pus  invitation¬ 
al  basketball  tournament  under 
Bednar’s  leadership.  The  team 
was  also  victorious  during  the 
1972  Michigan  City  Industrial 
League. 

In  the  PNC  basketball  game 
played  against  Trinity  Christian, 
the  Panthers  were  successful, 
with  a  final  score  of  67-61. 
Their  overall  record  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  is  6-14. 

Brown  was  among  fans  who 
were  pleased  to  have  won  the 
game  in  Bednar’s  honor.  “I 
thought  the  whole  day  was 
tremendous.  It  just  made  sense. 
We  needed  to  honor  somebody 
who  had  such  a  great  impact  on 
the  basketball  team.” 

Bednar  has  assisted  PNC’s  ath¬ 


letic  program  in  moving  for¬ 
ward.  “The  program  has  taken 
steps  to  the  next  level  with 
scholarships,”  said  Bednar, 
explaining  the  new  athletic 
scholarship  program  at  PNC. 
He  also  said  that  PNC  plans  to 
build  a  gym  as  part  of  the 
Student  Activities  Center  in  the 
near  future. 

The  sports  program  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  PNC, 


Bednar  said,  explaining  that  the 
athletic  program  draws  prospec¬ 
tive  PNC  students  from  all  over 
Northwest  Indiana  to  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

Bednar  recalled  past  years  that 
he  spent  as  a  professor  at  PNC, 
when  classes  were  held  at 
Barker  Mansion  in  Michigan 
City.  He  played  a  paramount 
role  in  developing  PNC’s  pre¬ 
sent  location. 


“It’s  been  a  great  life.  It’s  been 
39  years  filled  with  being  able  to 
do  what  everyone  wants  to  do,” 
said  Bednar,  adding,  “I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  come  and  teach 
two  years  at  Barker  Center.” 

Bednar  is  popular  with  present 
PNC  students  -  and  former  stu¬ 
dents.  Alumni  A1  Krause  and 
Steve  Hart  played  on  the  basket¬ 
ball  team  during  the  1968-69 
season,  when  Bednar  was  the 
assistant  coach.  “As  a  coach,  he 
was  a  good  motivator.  He  got 
the  most  out  of  his  players,”  said 
Hart.  “If  you  had  problems,  you 
could  talk  to  him.  He  was  like  a 
second  father  to  us,”  added  Hart. 
“He  had  a  lot  of  honesty  and 
character,”  said  Krause. 

Alumni  Jacki  Timm  and  Diane 
Zahm,  who  began  their  college 
careers  at  PNC  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  had  innumerable  positive 
-comments  about  Bednar.  “Dr. 
Bednar  was  my  advisor,  my  hus¬ 
band’s  basketball  coach  and  the 
commentator  at  our  wedding,” 
said  Zahm.  “He  is  very  warm 
and  very  nice,”  Timm  added. 

Bednar  enjoyed  the  day  and 
viewed  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
look  back  on  old  memories. 
“I’m  not  one  who  likes  to  be  in 
the  spotlight,  but  it  is  a  chance 
for  people  to  come  back,  say  hi, 
and  catch  up  on  old  times.  It 
makes  it  all  worthwhile.  Purdue 
has  been  very  good  to  me.” 


Students  meet  vice  chancellor  contenders 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

After  nearly  four  decades  of 
service  to  PNC,  L.  Edward 
Bednar,  vice  chancellor  of 
Academic  Affairs,  (VCAA)  will 
retire  this  summer.  The  PNC 
VCAA  search  committee  has 
been  actively  seeking  candidates 
to  fill  this  vacant  position. 

The  innumerable  duties  of  the 
VCAA  are  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
"The  VCAA  is  responsible  for 
all  student  life  and  academic,  as 
well  as  athletics  and  counseling. 
They  are  responsible  for  enroll¬ 
ment  management,  recruiting 
students  and  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  academics,"  explained 
Bednar. 

The  search  committee  has  been 
working  arduously  since  last 
July  sending  advertisements  to 
all  universities  in  the  Midwest, 
and  advertising  in  educational 
magazines  and  documents.  The 
committee  then  gathered  togeth¬ 
er  to  decide  what  credentials 
they  were  looking  for  in 
prospective  candidates. 

Administrative  experience, 
teaching  experience  and  work¬ 
ing  with  students  were  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  The  committee  pre¬ 
ferred  candidates  who  were 
interested  in  research,  diversity 


and  the  vision  to  help  PNC  to 
continue  to  move  forward. 
"They  needed  to  be  well-round- 
„ed,  student  oriented  and  able  to 


guide  faculty,"  explained  Keith 
Schwingendorf,  acting  chair  of 
the  mathematics,  statistics  and 
physics  department  and  the  head 
of  the  VCAA  search  committee. 

As  many  as  55  applicants  from 
around  the  country  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  position.  The 
committee  then  narrowed  the 
number  of  applicants  to  12. 
After  deciding  on  six  worthy 
candidates,  the  search  commit¬ 
tee  invited  them  to  fly  into 
Midway  Airport  for  an  in-person 
interview.  Soon  the  committee 
narrowed  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  to  five.  Although  one  can¬ 
didate  withdrew,  the  other  four 
applicants  were  invited  to  visit 
PNC. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  col¬ 


leges,  PNC  students  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  potential  candidates. 
Candidates  introduced  them¬ 


selves  and  then  fielded  questions 
from  students  who  attended. 
After  the  meeting,  students  were 
given  a  chance  to  submit  anony¬ 
mous  evaluation  fbrms. 

The  first  candidate,  John 
Mason,  visited  from  California 
State  University.  Among  other 
credentials,  he  is  the  interim 
dean  in  the  College  of 
Humanities.  During  his  visit 
with  students,  he  discussed 
improving  the  degree  programs 
and  adding  more  course  offer¬ 
ings  at  PNC. 

He  is  thrilled  by  the  fact  that 
PNC  is  considered  a  student- 
centered  campus.  He  explained 
that  if  student  organizations  or 
clubs  on  campus  wanted  to  host 
assemblies  or  other  programs. 


he  would  make  every  attempt  to 
support  these  events. 

Mason  feels  strongly  about 
providing  ways  for  students  to 
be  able  to  speak  out  about  issues 
that  affect  them  on  campus, 
explaining  that  many  students 
are  not  sure  who  to  talk  to.  He 
suggested  providing  anonymous 
surveys  to  students  so  that  they 
may  rate  professors,  advisors 
and  discuss  issues  that  concern 
them.  "There  ought  to  be  a  way 
where  people  can  easily  voice 
concerns,"  explained  Mason. 

The  second  candidate,  D'Ann 
Campbell,  was  the  youngest  full 
dean  in  charge  of  all  the  women 
on  campus  at  Indiana  University 


in  Bloomington.  She  was  also 
the  first  woman  to  teach  military 
history  at  Westpoint  Military 
Academy.  "I  thought  I  was 
going  to  provide  an  education, 
but  I  got  an  education,"  said 
Campbell. 

Campbell  believes  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  well-rounded 
and  have  a  strong  background  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  "I'm  a  big 
believer  in  the  general  education 


core."  She  would  like  to  offer 
fewer  associate  degree  programs 
and  more  bachelor's  degrees. 

Campbell  would  love  to  be 
able  to  create  more  clubs  on 
campus.  She  is  also  an  advocate 
of  service  learning  integrated 
into  different  courses.  "What  I 
most  want  to  do  in  life  is  to 
make  a  difference.  I  want  to 
give  back,"  said  Campbell. 

Both  of  these  candidates  would 
be  a  wonderful  asset  to  the  PNC 
campus.  With  talent,  motiva¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  passion, 
these  candidates  would  definite¬ 
ly  be  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  at  PNC. 

Schwingendorf  believes  that  all 


students  should  make  every 
effort  to  attend  these  open  meet¬ 
ings.  "I  think  (the  meetings)  are 
to  get  a  sense  of  how  the  candi¬ 
date  is  committed  to  working 
with  students,  the  style  they 
bring  and  the  energy  they 
bring."  The  next  meeting  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  17 
with  candidate  James  Pula  in 
LSF  02  from  10:30  a.m.-ll:15 
a.m. 


“What  I  most  want  to  do  in  life  is  to 
make  a  difference.  I  want  to  give  back.” 

-D’ann  Campbell,  candidate  for  VCAA  position 
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Unique  dog  portraits 
enhance  computer  lab 

By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 


The  Arts 


The  SPECTATOR 


Black  and  white  film  trend  hits  campus 


Artist  David  Hugg's  colorful¬ 
ly  imaginative  dog  portraits 
liven  up  the  west  wall  of  the 
second  floor  computer  lab  in 
PNC's  Technology  building. 
Blue  Labradors,  orange  point¬ 
ers,  and  purple  hounds  pack  a 
powerful  punch  of  color  to  the 
ubiquitously  technical  room. 
"They  are  very  colorful,"  stat¬ 
ed  PNC  business  student 
Nancy  Natale. 


Hugg,  an  Indiana  native,  shies 
away  from  white  dogs.  "No 
Bison  Fraises,"  he  said.  "At 
first,  people  dictated  how  to 
illustrate  the  paintings,  then  I 
put  my  own  style  into  it." 

The  artistic  license  he  takes 
with  the  color  of  the  animal  is 
what  sets  his  work  apart  from 


“Duke”  hangs  in  the  computer 
lab. 


the  average  portrait  painter.  "I 
choose  colors  based  on  the  dog 
-  black  and  brown  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  darker  colors," 
said  Hugg.  "I  use  the  orange  to 
kick  it  up  a  bit." 

Those  spending  the  most  time 
in  the  usually  drab  room  may 
appreciate  it  the  most.  "It 
brightens  up  the  lab,"  stated 
Terri  Bechinske,  student  com¬ 
puter  lab  coordinator.  Heather 
Hunnicutt,  computer  lab  assis¬ 
tant  stated,  "Students  enjoy  the 
color  of  the  art." 

It  is  a  good  thing  the  artist 
works  from  photographs.  "I 
don't  like  dogs,"  declared 
Hugg.  "I  have  been  bit  twice, 
not  including  little  nips." 


The  self-taught  artist  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  several  shows 
since  beginning  his  career  in 
1990.  Although  he  has  been 
painting  in  this  style  for  only  a 
year,  Hugg  has  completed 
about  20  commissioned  dog 
portraits.  "I  would  do  cats  -  I 
have  done  abstracts,  but  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  por¬ 
traits,"  said  the  artist. 

The  sculpture  on  the  PNC 
campus  caught  Hugg's  artistic 
eye.  "I  love  the  sculpture  -  I 
have  dabbled,"  said  Hugg.  So 


taken  with  the  beautiful  cam¬ 
pus,  Hugg  declared,  "I  want  to 
be  a  grounds-keeper!" 

A  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 
Restaurant,  The  Stray  Dog,  got 
in  on  the  fun  on  opening  day 
by  providing  human  treats. 
Chef  John  Gerbel  and  line 
cook  Adam  Johnson  were  on 
hand  to  make  sure  all  of  the  art 
lovers  were  well  fed. 

The  Odyssey  exhibit  "Best  in 
Show"  will  continue  at  PNC 
through  March  12.  Daily 
exhibit  hours  for  the  general 
public  are  Monday  -  Thursday 
from  3  to  6  p.m.  and  Saturday 
from  1  to  5  p.m. 

For  more  information  on  this 


event  or  any  Odyssey  series 
event,  contact  Judy  Jacobi, 
PNC  director  of  marketing, 
ext.  5593.  The  artist,  David 
Hugg,  can  be  reached  by  call¬ 
ing  (219)  531-9217. 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Black  and  white  films  are 
making  a  comeback  and  the 
younger  generation,  including 
the  PNC  student  population,  is 
the  targeted  audience. 

According  to  David  Francis, 
chief  of  the  Motion  Picture, 
Broadcasting,  and  Recorded 
Sound  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  theaters  around  the 
country  are  planning  to  show 
more  classic  films  to  celebrate 
old-fashioned  movie  magic. 

Following  this  trend,  PNC  has 
included  award-winning  direc¬ 
tor.  Roman  Polanski’s  1963 
film,  “Knife  in  the  Water,”  in  its 
Classic  Film  Series  shown  on 
campus.  Polanski  made  his 
name  known  through  films  such 
as  “Rosemary’s  Baby,”  a  rendi¬ 
tion  of  Macbeth,  and  most 
recently,  “The  Pianist,”  which 
won  an  Academy  Award. 

The  film  series, .which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  PNC  Alumni 
Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vickers  Theatre  in  Three 
Oaks,  Mich.,  brings  black-and- 
white,  foreign  films  that  date 
from  the  1940s  through  the 
1960s  to  the  campus. 

However,  PNC  students,  few 
of  whom  attended  the  latest 
viewing,*  are  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  classic  films.  That 
doesn’t  surprise  Mike  .  Hope, 
director  of  Alumni  and  Special 
Events,  who  organized  the  film 
series. 

“We  expected  that  these  films 
would  be  of  most  interest  to 
older  adult  moviegoers  and  film 
buffs,”  said  Hope.  “We  didn’t 
expect  to  see  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  or  traditional-age  college 
students  in  attendance.” 

Those  attending  enjoyed  the 
unique  qualities  that  the  recent 
classic  film  offered,  including 
unusual  foreign  dialogue,  clari¬ 
fying  subtitles,  and  classic 
black-and-white  cinematogra¬ 
phy. 

“I  enjoy  foreign  films  because 
they’re  so  different  and  they 
make  you  think,”  said  audience 
member  Marlene  Hayes,  who 
frequently  attends  the  film 
series.  “It  was  unique.  They  did 


a  lot  with  just  the  basics,”  she 
added.  “Because  it  was  so  sim¬ 
ple,  it  was  very  intriguing.  You 
noticed  every  detail.” 

PNC  is  not  alone  in  its  quest 
to  bring  classic  films  to  college 
students  and  the  surrounding 
community. 

The  College  of  the  Mainland  in 
Texas  began  its  own  film  series 
last  year.  This  year,  its  roster 


includes  films  such  as  “Rebel 
Without  a  Cause”  and  “Dr. 
Zhivago.”  The  series  was  creat¬ 
ed  to  give  younger  people  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  experi¬ 
ence  older  films  not  readily 
available  to  them. 

“Knife  in  the  Water”  is  entirely 
in  Polish  with  English  subtitles, 
and  tells  the  story  of  a  couple, 
Andrzej  and  Krystyna,  who  set 
out  for  a  day  of  sailing.  They 
encounter  a  young  man  hitch¬ 
hiking  and  decide  to  take  him 
along. 

Andrzej  constantly  belittles  the 
young  man  in  a  twisted  compe¬ 
tition  for  his  wife’s  attention. 
The  knife  in  the  title  is  the 
prized  possession  of  the  hitch¬ 
hiker.  As  the  day  continues,  the 
weather  turns  tumultuous.  The 
knife  and  both  men  end  up  in 
the  water. 

The  movie  ends  with  Andrzej 
tom  between  two  equally  dis¬ 
turbing  outcomes  that  he  must 
face.  The  last  scene  is  the  cou¬ 


ple  in  the  car  again  at  a  cross¬ 
roads  that  will  determine  their 
fate. 

According  to  Tony  Korol,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Vickers  Theatre, 
“Knife  in  the  Water”  brought  in 
the  largest  audience  to  date.  The 
basement  lounge  of  the  Library- 
Student-Faculty  (LSF)  building, 
where  the  film  was  shown,  held 
40  avid  moviegoers. 


Hope  said  future  plans  could 
include  a  film  series  that 
appeals  to  a  specific  audience, 
such  as  a  sci-fi  or  mystery 
series. 

Two  more  films  in  the  Classic 
Film  Series  will  be  shown  this 
semester.  They  include: 
Michelangelo  Antonioni’s 
“L’Awentura”  on  Friday,  Feb. 
20,  and  Jean  Cocteau’s  “Beauty 
and  the  Beast”  on  Friday,  March 
19.  The  shows  begin  at  7  p.m. 
and  mn  roughly  until  10  p.m. 
Although  “Beauty  and  the 
Beast”  has  been  done  in  several 
different  versions,  including  the 
animated  Disney  movie,  all 
PNC  students  and  faculty  are 
encouraged  to  see  this  original 
version. 

The  films  are  presented  in 
LSF  02  .  They  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public.  Refreshments  are 
available.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Mike  Hope  at  1- 
800-872-1231,  ext.  5307. 


SUBWAY 

j  PNC  Community  Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal 
Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rdv  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 


Spectators  admire  “Best  in  Show”  collection  by  David  Hugg  (left). 

(Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 
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Brady  reviews  for 
“Books  and  Coffee” 


Dynamic  PNC  forward 
earns  basketball  honors 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

PNC  Panther's  dynamic  for¬ 
ward  Jim  Tunis  was  named  to 
the  Clark  College,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Holiday  Basketball 
Tournament  All-Tournament 
Team.  As  well  as  receiving  this 
prestigious  award,  Tunis  was 
also  awarded  a  plaque  for  his 
efforts. 

During  the  tournament,  PNC 
competed  against  teams  from 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Indiana.  In  the  three  games 
PNC  played,  Tunis  scored  a 
total  of  60  points  and  racked  up 
an  impressive  26  rebounds. 

Basketball  coach  Grayling 
Gordon  praised  the  forward. 
"Jim  had  an  outstanding  tourna¬ 
ment.  We  held  our  own  against 
some  nationally  ranked  teams 
and  Jim  played  a  major  role  for 
us." 

Playing  in  his  third  full  sea¬ 
son  for  the  Panthers,  Tunis,  who 
is  currently  30th  (PPG)  in  the 
nation,  has  high  aspirations  for 
the  team.  "As  a  panther,  I  would 
like  to  see  our  team  win  the  con¬ 
ference  tournament  and  go  to 
the  national  tournament." 

Coach  Gordon  also  pointed 
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By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

An  opportunity  to  volunteer  is 
also  an  opportunity  for  extra 
credit. 

In  Interpersonal  Commun¬ 
ication  (COM2 12),  students  are 
able  to  earn  extra  credit  points 
by  volunteering  with  School 
Buddies. 

A  division  of  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters,  this  school-based  men¬ 
torship  program  matches  volun¬ 
teers  with  elementary  school 
children  who  need  help  with 
academics  and  social  skills. 

“It’s  a  win-win  situation.  The 
little  buddy  can  work  on  self 
esteem,  social,  and  academic 
issues,  and  the  big  buddy  gets 
the  experience  of  helping  the 
child,”  said  Stephanie 
Fleshman,  mentoring  coordina¬ 
tor,  Laporte  Youth  Service 
Bureau. 

“I  have  been  a  board  member 
with  the  Youth  Service  Bureau 
for  many  years.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  this  program  was  des¬ 
perately  seeking  adults  to  men¬ 
tor  for  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren,”  said  Scott  Smithson,  act¬ 
ing  chair  of  the 
Communications  Department. 
“I  am  always  looking  for  ways 
to  connect  my  students  to  the 
real  world.” 


out  the  commitment  Tunis  has 
to  the  game  and  the  team  is 
unwavering.  "Jim  is  our  team 
leader  and  he  shows  that  on  the 
floor.  He  is  a  tremendous  ath¬ 
lete."  Coach  Gordon  went  on  to 
say  that  he  believes  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  talented  group  of  bas¬ 
ketball  players  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  future.  "Our  pro¬ 
gram  is  growing  and  moving  in 
the  right  direction." 

Tunis  agreed  that  the  current 
basketball  program  has  come  a 
long  way  and  feels  that  the 
recently  added  sporting  scholar¬ 
ships  are  a  benefit  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  the  program  grow. 

This  spring  Tunis  will  graduate 
from  PNC  with  a  BLS  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  plans  to  hang  up 
his  shoes.  "When  I  leave  the 
gym  in  my  final  game  as  a 
Panther,  that  will  be  it  for  me." 

While  his  mind  is  still  focused 
on  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
Tunis  appreciates  the  time  he 
has  spent  as  a  Panther.  "Being 
part  of  this  program  was  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  for  me.  I  have 
made  friendships  that  will  last  a 
lifetime.  I  am  also  glad  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  play  for  Coach 
Gordon  and  be  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  process  for  this  athletic  pro- 

yiibuoa  ton  a/niii  tabio  sons 


Students  are  required  to  join 
the  program  for  the  semester 
and  then  tie  their  mentoring 
experience  to  the  topics  covered 
in  the  coursework.  “The  paper  at 
the  end  connects  the  experience 
to  the  course.  It  shows  me  the 
student  knows  how  the  course 
topics  can  improve  their  day  to 
day  communication,”  said 
Smithson. 


“Extra  credit  is  a  little  push, 
but  then  they  realize  how  much 
it  really  gives  them,  and  how 
much  the  kids  really  need  it,” 
said  Fleshman. 

“I  know  not  all  my  students,  as 
much  as  1  like  to  dream,  would 
have  both  the  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  participate,”  said 
Smithson.  The  other  opportunity 
for  extra  credit  in  his  interper¬ 
sonal  communication  course  is 
an  integrated  research  paper. 

“You  touch  more  lives  than 
reading  a  book.  You  socially 
develop  a  lot  more  than  writing 


Panther  basketball  star  Jim 
Tunis. 


(courtesy  of  Campus  Relations) 
gram." 

For  those  that  want  to  catch 
one  of  the  Panthers  games  and 
see  Tunis  one  last  time  before  he 
retires,  contact  Grayling  Gordon 
ext.  5363,  or  check  out  the 
Athletic  Department's  website 
at  www.pnc.edu/sa/basket- 
ball0304/schedule0304.htm. 

Watch  Tunis  in  action  at 
the  next  game: 

PNC  vs.  Taylor  University, 
Fort  Wayne  Feb.  16,  7  p.m. 

@  Scholl  Center,  Michigan  City 

Isiooq <l  line  uuaulA  io  10J ooub 


a  research  paper,”  said 
Fleshman. 

“The  children  have  much  to 
gain  from  interacting  with  the 
students.  The  students  also  have 
much  to  gain  from  interacting 
with  the  children,”  said 
Smithson,  “The  success  stories  I 
have  heard  are  overwhelming.” 

The  course  studies  methods 
and  theories  of  interpersonal 


communication,  discussing  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  from  eye 
contact  to  assertiveness.  “It  def¬ 
initely  coincides  with  interper¬ 
sonal  communications,  how  to 
talk,  how  to  listen.  All  of  the 
communications  topics  are 
touched  on,”  said  Patsy  Cain, 
PNC  sophomore  and  mentor  to 
a  third-grade  student  at 
Westville  Elementary. 

“It  gives  everyone  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  back  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  only  one  hour  a  week, 
but  it  means  so  much,”  said 
Fleshman. 


By  C.  MILLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Despite  inclement  weather  that 
separated  them  from  the  PNC 
campus,  Tim  and  Ana  Wixted  of 
Michigan  braved  snowy  condi¬ 
tions  to  attend  their  first  session 
of  "Books  and  Coffee,"  bound  to 
learn  how  links  connect  people. 

The  book  being  reviewed  that 
day,  "Linked:  The  New  Science 
of  Networks,"  which  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  as  "Linked:  How 
Everything  Is  Connected  to 
Everything  Else,"  explores  how 
different  types  of  networks  have 
changed  and  influenced  society. 

Written  by  Albert-Laszlo 
Barabasi,  a  professor  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  book  explains  how  people 
can  link  themselves  to  someone 
important  in  six  or  less  links  or 
degrees.  It  also  examines  how 
those  links  -  or  networks  -  affect 
business  and  economy,  job  hunt¬ 
ing  possibilities,  and  social 
dominance  over  others. 

The  review  session  opened 
with  Cynthia  Roberts,  assistant 
professor  of  Organizational 
Leadership,  who  gave  an 
impressive  introduction  of  the 
guest  speaker  and  book  review¬ 
er,  Thomas  F.  Brady,  Jr.,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  industrial  ingi- 
neering  technology  at  PNC,  wfio 
holds  a  doctorate  in  his  field. 

"I  read  it  and  liked  it,"  said 
Brady  about  choosing  "Linked" 
for  review.  While  analyzing  the 
book,  Brady  explained  that  the 
meaning  of  networks  has 
changed  in  society. 

Although  many  people  think  of 
the  word  "networks"  as  a  com¬ 
puter  term,  it  is  also  a  popular 
term  used  to  describe  the  net¬ 
works  formed  by  people. 
Networks  are  created  through 
others,  whether  through  friends, 
coworkers,  acquaintances  or  just 
by  knowing  other  people,  said 
Brady. 

Knowing  the  right  people  can 
make  a  difference  when  job 
hunting,  Brady  added.  To  ensure 
success,  Roberts  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  students  net¬ 
working  with  influential  people 
when  seeking  career  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Concerning  social  implications 
of  linking,  Brady  cited  dictator 
Adolph  Hitler  and  Attila  the  Hun 
as  examples  of  leaders  who 
dominated  people  through  net¬ 


working.  Today,  he  said,  influ¬ 
ence  over  others  is  accom¬ 
plished  via  the  Internet,  and  ter¬ 
rorism  networks  have  changed 
American  society. 

"Linked:  The  New  Science  of 
Networks"  is  published  by 
Perseus  Publishing  and  sold  at 
the  PNC  bookstore.  "There  is 
one  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
library,"  added  Susie  MacLeod, 
PNC  librarian. 

Paperback  copies  of  "Linked: 
How  Everything  Is  Connected 
and  What  It  Means,"  the  first 
Plume  publication,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  Barnes  and  Noble 
Booksellers  in  Valparaiso 
Marketplace. 

Brady  also  recommended  two 


Thomas  F.  Brady.  Jr 
(Courtesy  of  Campus  Relations) 


other  books  on  (he.  same  topic: 
"The  Web  of  Life"  by  Fritjof 
Capra  and  "Nexus"  by  Mark 
Buchanan.  "I  would  probably 
read  the  other  two  books,"  said 
Tim  Wixted,  explaining  that 
Brady's  review  of  "Links"  was 
so  thorough  that  it  left  him  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  two  related  titles. 

"This  is  the  first  time  attend¬ 
ing,"  said  Ana  Wixted,  adding 
that  she  and  her  husband  plan  to 
participate  in  future  "Books  and 
Coffee"  reviews. 


The  next  session  of 
"Books  and  Coffee" 
will  be  Tuesday,  Feb. 
24,  12-1  p.m.  in  LSF 
02.  Sharon  Koelm, 
continuing  lecturer 
of  Enghsh,  will 
review  "Gardens  of 
the  Dimes"  by  Leslie 
M  arm  on  Silko. 
Refreshments  will  be 
served. 


Jtbur  Shortcut 
to  Spring  Break 

Gary  Chicago  Airport 
jj  to  St.  Petersburg/Tampa 
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Student  mentors  earn  extra  credit 


“You  touch  more  lives  than 
reading  a  book.  You  socially 
develop  a  lot  more  than  writ¬ 
ing  a  research  paper.” 

—Stephanie  Fleshman,  LaPorte  Youth  Service  Bureau 
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“Tell  us  about  your  pet.  ” 


CompfotfByS  Maty  CaGm 


“Our  seven-year  old  golden  lab 
named  Maggie  is  overweight  and 
stinky.” 

--Haley  Jones,  PNC  student. 


“My  little  prince  charming  is  a  male 
parakeet  named  Anna.  He  loves  my 
cat  -  will  sit  on  the  cat’s  bed  and  play 
with  his  whiskers.” 

~  Margaret  Tyler,  PNC  student. 


"  I  have  had  my  piranhas  for  two 
years  - 1  went  to  the  pet  store  and 
they  were  calling  my  name.  They  eat 
goldfish.” 

-Darrien  Turner,  PNC  student. 


“Mickey  &  Maddie  are  our  prize-win¬ 
ning  German  shorthaired  pointers. 
They  are  fun  to  be  around  and  it  is 


nice  when  they  greet  you  at  the  door”. 
-Michelle  Lesiewski,  PNC  student. 


“We  adopted  a  greyhound  from  an 
agency  named  Ruthie  who  liked  to 
run,  but  recently  got  hit  by  a  car." 
-Lauren  Logan,  PNC  student. 


“We  got  our  two  mutts  from  the 
Humane  Society,  14  -  year  old  Aussie, 
and  Elliot,  a  five-year  old  collie/Chow 
mix.” 

-Justin  Ross,  PNC  student. 


“We  have  a  mutt  named  Lucky  who  is 
half  lab,  half  Jack  Russell  terrier  who 
is  loving  and  a  little  neurotic.  She  is  a 
tremendous  comfort  to  our  family  and 
the  most  adorable  dog.” 

-Judy  Jacobi,  PNC  director  of  market¬ 
ing. 


“Four  months  ago,  I  bought  two  snow- 
white  kittens  from  Pet  Smart  for  $55 
each.  Their  names  are  Hugs  &  Kisses 
and  since  I  got  the  little  darlings,  my 
blood  pressure  has  lowered  40 
points.” 

-Diana  Klecka,  PNC  student. 


“My  six-year  old  Alaskan  Malamute, 
named  Walker,  likes  to  go  roller  blad¬ 
ing  with  me.  We  got  him  when  my 
Dad's  friend  needed  to  get  rid  of  him; 
he  has  been  with  us  for  four  years 
now.” 

-Jamal  Khan,  PNC  student. 
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to  The  Editor 


|fhe  Other  Guy!  The  Other  Guy!” 

■  |  think  it  seems  unlikely  that  President  Bush  will 
\  m  for  re-election  with  the  slogan  “Four  more 
I  sars!”  It  would  just  cause  too  many  bad  mental 
inages... 

I  Four  more  years  of  war,  deficit,  an  erosion  of  civil 
I  jerties,  a  breakdown  of  relations  between  the 
I  xecutive  and  judicial  branches,  the  conservative 
I  ^cial  agenda,  unemployment,  and  White  House 
Iress  obfuscation,  not  to  mention  a  complete  fail- 
I  re  to  grasp  the  English  language. 

I  Wow.  Where  do  I  sign  up  for  that? 

|  Instead,  I  think  Americans  should  rally  behind 
e  battle  cry  of  “The  Other  Guy!  The  Other  Guy!” 
ecause  it  honestly  doesn’t  matter  if  it’s  Howard 
ean,  John  Kerry,  John  Edwards,  or  Al  Sharpton; 
e  important  thing  is  they’re  not  Bush. 

That’s  not  to  say,  however,  that  any  of  the 
I  lemocrats  running  for  President  are  suited  for  the 
lb.  Thankfully  Lieberman,  the  conservative  in  lib- 
I  ral  clothing,  dropped  out;  I’d  hate  to  see  how  free 
Ipeech  would  have  fared  under  President 
lieberman.  Howard  Dean  is  just  a  huge  mouth 
I  nd  eyebrows  that  doesn't  support  gay  marriage 
|  nd  seems  too  angry  to  have  lived  this  long  with- 
ut  a  stroke.  For  the  first  month  of  the  campaign, 
esley  Clark  didn't  have  a  platform  other  than  he 
as  an  anti-war  general.  John  Kerry,  while  looking 
|ke  he’s  decomposing,  is  an  anti-war  candidate 
ho  didn’t  go  AWOL  from  the  Texas  Air  National 
Guard  (which  is  always  a  plus,  eh  Dubya?)  who 
s  that  sort  of  manner  that  shows  he’s  ineffectu- 

X  but  does  a  good  job  at  it.  And  didn’t  I  go  to  grade 

fchool  with  John  Edwards?  Edwards  is  too  opti- 
istic  to  be  a  politician,  which  isn’t  healthy.  Like 
Clinton,  you  need  that  sort  of  intellectual  cyni- 
ism  with  the  charming  veneer  (for  those  who 
aven’t  read  the  Constitution  and  decide  who  to 
|ote  for  based  on  their  ties)  to  be  a  good  politician. 
1  So  I  really  don’t  care  who  runs  against  Bush  as 
png  as  it’s  someone  that  isn’t  Bush.  I’ll  vote  for 
em,  whomever  they  may  be.  And  while  people 
Iways  say  you  should  vote  for  who  you  think  is 
e  best  candidate,  I’m  going  to  have  to  pass;  I 
oted  my  conscience  last  time  and  look  where  it 
ot  us. 

While  none  of  the  Democrats  are  FDR,  they’re 
Iso  not  Bush  or  Cheney  (who  still  won’t  tell  us 
ow  he  decided  to  rip  up  America  for  oil...).  I  also 
oubt  they’ll  send  our  soldiers  to  go  look  for  things 
at  don’t  exist  in  a  hot  desert  where  people  will 
hoot  at  them,  which  is  always  good.  We  still  need 
recover  from  the  spending  hangover  Bush  has 
iven  us  (we  still  have  the  huge  surplus,  right?). 

In  summation,  whatever  you  do,  NOT  BUSH, 
he  Other  Guy!  The  Other  Guy! 

•Jeremy  Noel,  PNC  Student 

Internet  classes  at  PNC 

Accessibility.  Being  within  30  minutes  of  La 
orte,  Michigan  City  and  Valparaiso,  accessibility 
s  probably  one  of  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
easons  why  students  choose  PNC.  However, 
vhen  Panthers  begin  to  growl,  accessibility  is  also 
heir  largest  concern. 

PNC  has  quite  a  large  population  of  nontradi- 
ional  students.  Single  parents,  displaced  steel 


workers  and  the  merely  curious  fill  our  seats  and 
add  flavor  to  class  discussions. 

But  does  PNC  really  “work"  for  them?  Many  are 
torn.  They  love  the  beautiful  campus  grounds  and 
the  small  class  sizes,  yet  there  is  still  something 
missing. 

In  the  spring  2004  schedule,  approximately  265 
different  undergraduate  courses,  excluding  labs, 
were  offered.  Within  that  list,  118  courses  are  only 
offered  at  times  that  start  before  3  p.m.  Only  five 
classes  are  offered  as  Internet  classes. 

Nearly  45  percent  of  all  the  classes  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  semester  are  offered  only  during 
business  hours.  How  accessible  is  that  for  our 
busy  non-traditional  students? 

Perhaps,  instead  of  being  concerned  with  build¬ 
ing  apartments,  making  commercials,  and  running 
advertisements  in  all  of  the  local  newspapers, 
PNC  would  be  better  served  to  investigate  more 
“user  friendly”  scheduling  for  the  students  it 
already  has. 

Internet  courses  are  becoming  more  common  on 
campuses  throughout  the  country.  Class  sizes 
can  be  doubled  without  taking  any  space  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Courses  can  be  formatted  so  that  homework 
is  filled  out  on  a  form  that  can  be  automatically 
graded.  There  is  no  additional  work  for  the 
teacher  and  students  get  immediate  feedback. 

Testing  is  also  not  a  concern.  Students  make  a 
convenient  appointment  with  the  Learning  Center 
during  the  test  week  and  take  it  at  their  leisure. 
This  system  also  cuts  down  on  the  number  of 
make-up  tests  since  they  have  a  week  to  take  the 
tests. 

Even  classes  like  speech  can  be  offered  through 
distance  learning.  Using  a  few  friends  and  a  cam¬ 
corder,  students  can  create  a  forum  in  their  living 
room.  Tapes  of  the  performance  can  be  dropped 
off  at  the  professor's  office  one  week  and  picked 
up  the  next. 

Spearheading  a  project  of  this  magnitude  would 
not  be  an  easy  task.  The  benefits  would  quickly 
justify  the  effort. 

-Erika  Bales,  Spectator  Writer 

Go  to  Class  (Everyday)!!! 

So  you  think  you’re  an  invincible  student,  huh? 
Someone  can  easily  get  the  misconception  that 
it’s  “O.K.”  to  not  go  to  class  unless  you  know  the 
material.  That  was  my  assumption  that  got  me  in 
trouble.  I  call  it  a  misconception  because  it’s  NOT 
“O.K."  to  miss  class.  I  fortunately  finally  realize  it. 
As  for  all  students  who  haven’t  heard  the  word  yet, 
I’m  saying  it  now,  and  realizing  it  after  a  long  peri¬ 
od  of  thought.  For  all  students  with  a  high  scholas¬ 
tic  ego,  HUMBLE  YOURSELVES!  I  wasn’t  very 
humble  because  I  tested  with  an  IQ  of  about  140, 
which  is  considered  to  be  just  shy  of  a  genius.  My 
problem  this  semester  in  this  class  was  that  my 
ego  got  way  too  large,  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  big 
picture.  Don’t  lose  that  sight.  Go  to  class  every¬ 
day,  unless  you  absolutely  cannot. 

When  you  don’t  go  to  class... 

...it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  reality  is  there’s  nothing  that  much  important 
that  goes  on  in  the  day  than  receiving  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  That's  even  more  important  than  working 
(which  was  part  of  my  problem).  If  the  teacher 
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applies  the  effort  to  go  to  class,  then  you  should 
do  it  too,  for  reverence  and  respect.  I  could  tell  my 
psychology  professor  was  clearly  upset  of  the  fact 
that  I  wasn’t  showing  up.  After  thinking  about 
those  thoughts,  it  made  me  feel  upset  and 
ashamed.  Solely  because  of  respect,  it's  worth 
going  to  class. 

....  it  is  a  waste  of  money. 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  your  money,  the  truth  is 
that  the  money  is  coming  from  somewhere. 
Whether  it  was  Uncle  Sam  or  a  family  member 
who  paid  for  the  schooling,  one  of  them  is  getting 
ripped  off  when  class  is  missed.  That  is,  the  stu¬ 
dent  doesn’t  get  the  full  education  if  they  don’t  go 
to  class.  There  was  even  a  few  questions  on  the 
past  test  that  I  would  have  answered  correctly  if  I 
had  just  simply  gone  to  class  all  the  time  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  everything  that  was  being  said. 

....some  very  important  info  may  not  get  to  you. 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  class  is  to  encourage  and 
supplement  one’s  learning  and  thinking.  I  totally 
screwed  up  on  this  one.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  a  test  or  assignment  is  due  and  to  get 
any  information  that  may  pertain  to  the  test.  Days 
missed  can  totally  ruin  good  grades.  It’s  a  bear  to 
be  unprepared  for  a  test,  an  assignment  that  is 
due,  or  even  a  discussion.  It’s  in  this  matter  that 
class  is  helpful:  to  keep  students  learning  and 
aware  of  what  is  going  in  the  course  of  the  semes¬ 
ter’s  study. 

....the  real  job  is  not  being  done  fully. 

Many  of  us  students  have  side  jobs  that  we  do 
outside  of  school  for  extra  money,  especially  since 
many  of  us  have  an  income  that  hovers  just  above 
.the  poverty  level.  For  example,  my  current  occu¬ 
pation  is  a  metal  worker  at  a  steel  studio.  I  don’t 
want  to  work  this  job  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  call  school  the  real  job,  because  getting  it  done 
will  prepare  you  for  an  occupation  that  pays  well, 
and  that  you  will  enjoy  doing  the  next  30  to  50 
years.  The  beginning  of  the  real  job  is  college,  and 
part  of  that  is  going  to  class.  It  took  me  two  years 
to  fully  realize  it,  and  it  was  probably  because  I 
went  to  school  all  my  life  before  college  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  of  people  who  hated  school  and 
didn’t  care.  I  have  seen  this  example  all  too  much 
throughout  my  old  high  school,  and  I  know  now 
that  this  example  is  wrong  and  is  a  road  to 
nowhere. 

The  bottom  idea  is  everyone  (always  including 
myself)  should  go  to  class  everyday,  learn  and 
prosper  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  It’s  a  way  to 
success  in  college  and  in  life.  And  as  for  me,  I  wish 
to  work  on  my  autonomy  and  responsibility.  I  can 
write  the  quadratic  formula,  understand  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics,  and  so  forth;  but  that  was 
mostly  self-taught,  honestly,  Even  though  I  have 
much  more  academic  intelligence  than  common 
sense,  I  still  want  to  be  better  in  the  way  I  act,  and 
the  way  I  do  things.  I  may  have  hurt  my  grades 
this  semester  from  my  screwing  up,  but  at  least  I 
will  finally  learn  the  basics  in  staying  ahead  in  col¬ 
lege  and  will  apply  those  fully,  so  I  can  at  least 
have  a  strong  end  to  the  semester  and  a  strong 
next  one.  I’ll  make  this  evident  soon  enough.... 
-Joseph  Wayne  Rice,  PNC  student 
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The  SPECTATOR 


Spring  enrollment  records 
continue  to  be  broken  at  PNC 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

This  semester  PNC  is  proud  to 
announce  that  it  has  broken  two 
spring  enrollment  records.  The 
number  of  credit  hours  taken  by 
each  PNC  student  is  now  10.2, 
which  is  up  from  last  spring's 
previous  record  of  9.8  credit 
hours  per  semester. 

Registrar  George 
Royster  commented 
that  the  all-time 
spring  records  did 
not  end  there. 

Another  record  that 
was  surpassed  was 
the  percentage  of 
full-time  students  at 
PNC  this  spring. 

To  qualify  as  full 
time,  a  student  needs 
to  take  a  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours  a  semester.  Of 
the  percentage  of  students  study¬ 
ing  at  PNC,  57  percent  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  full-time,  which  is  up 
from  last  spring's  statistic  of  53 
percent. 

"We  are  changing  from  a  part- 
time  student  body  to  one  where 
the  majority  of  our  students  are 
younger  and  attending  full 
time,"  commented  Chancellor 
Jim  Dworkin.  He  also  pointed 


out  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  PNC  is  encouraging  stu¬ 
dents  to  increase  their  credit 
hours. 

"The  fine  work  our  advisors  do 
to  encourage  students  to  com¬ 
plete  their  degrees  is  important," 
noted  Dworkin,  as  is  the  fact 
that  PNC  now  has  many  more 
degree  options  available  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  also  more 


school  activities  available  for 
students,  which  encourage  more 
students  to  attend  PNC. 

PNC  currently  has  3,196  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  this  semester, 
with  the  average  age  remaining 
at  approximately  26.  Despite  the 
total  number  of  enrolled  stu¬ 
dents  down  by  5.3  percent,  and 
the  total  number  of  credit  hours 
down  by  1.9  percent,  PNC  is 
still  going  strongly. 


Assistant  vice  chancellor  for 
Enrollment  Management,  Jeff 
Jones,  sees  the  local  area's  strug¬ 
gling  economy  as  one  reason 
why  some  students  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  classrooms  this 
spring.  However,  he  urges  all 
potential  students  to  consider  a 
college  education. 

"A  college  education  is  the  best 
investment  a  person  can  make," 
commented  Jones. 
"Many  more  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  await  college 
graduates  and  those 
already  employed  will 
see  the  potential  for 
advancement." 

Jones  also  believes  that 
PNC  has  an  excellent 
infrastructure  to  help 
students.  "Our  financial 
aid  department  will 
work  with  all  students 
to  help  ensure  they 
receive  the  financial  aid  they  are 
eligible  for,  plus  our  career  ser¬ 
vices  personnel  are  available  to 
assist  with  job  search  and  job 
placement." 

PNC  is  also  taking  steps  to 
encourage  students  to  attend  in 
the  future.  With  creative  initia¬ 
tives  such  as  the  market  housing 
project  and  College  Bound 
scholarships,  PNC's  future  looks 
bright. 


"We  are  changing  from  a 
part-time  student  body  to 
one  where  the  majority  of 
our  students  are  younger 
and  attending  full  time." 

—Chancellor  Jim  Dworkin. 


The  Student  ^1 

Government  um  CL  If  If 

By  AMANDA  RITTHALER 

Student  Government 
Representative 


I  would  like  to  welcome 
everyone  back  to  Purdue  North 
Central  for  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.  1  hope  all  of  you  had  a 
magnificent  break.  Many  excit¬ 
ing  events  have  been  planned 
by  Student  Government  for  the 
new  year. 

We  recently  established 
Spirit  Week,  which  was  held 
during  the  last  week  of 
January.  It  gave  students  a 
chance  to  show  their  Purdue 
pride.  The  Student  Government 
thanks  everyone  who  partici¬ 
pated. 

In  honor  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Day,  the  Unity 
Council  of  Healthy 
Communities  of  LaPorte 
County  sponsored  a  breakfast, 
while  PNC’s  Race  Relations 
Action  Team  assembled  a  dia¬ 
logue.  During  the  celebration, 
many  people  spoke  about  Dr. 
King’s  platforms.  The  Rev. 

Dale  J.  Melczek,  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Gary,  was  the  guest 
speaker  and  “Living  Up  to  the 
Dream”  essay  contest  winners 
also  spoke.  They  were  all  phe¬ 
nomenal.  After  this  moving 
ceremony,  the  film,  “American 


Civil  Rights  Tradition,”  from 
Teaching  Tolerance,  was 
shown,  and  a  dialogue  fol¬ 
lowed.  Fred  Patten,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology, 
Rebecca  Williams,  and  our 
own  Student  Government 
President,  Marsha 
Buckingham,  were  on  the 
panel  to  discuss  their  thoughts 
on  the  film  followed  by  an 
open  discussion  for  audience 
members. 

All  throughout  the  month  of 
February,  members  of  Student 
Government  will  be  selling  lol¬ 
lipops  for  our  scholarship  fund. 
They  will  cost  500  each,  and 
1 00  percent  of  the  proceeds 
will  be  deposited  into  this 
endowment. 

Many  of  you  may  know  that 
PNC  will  be  hiring  a  new  vice 
chancellor  of  Academic  Affairs 
beginning  next  semester,  since 
vice  chancellor  Ed  Bednar  is 
retiring.  There  are  meetings 
open  for  PNC  students  and 
faculty  on  various  days  to  ask 
questions  to  the  potential  can¬ 
didates. 

Be  sure  to  check  the  web¬ 
page  (www.pnc.edu),  and  your 
e-mail  accounts  for  news  of 
future  events!  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  send  us  an  e-mail  at 
www.  stugov@pnc.  edu. 
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CAARE  organization 
aims  to  educate  PNC 


Raccoons  at  the  Wildlife  Orphanage,  non-profit  wildlife  rehabilitation 
center.  (photo  courtesy  of  Wildlife  Orphanage) 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

Students  have  combined  their 
interests  in  animal  welfare  and 
education  with  action,  forming 
a  new  organization  on  campus- 
Creating  Animal  Awareness  and 
Responding  Effectively 

(CAARE). 

“It  is  my  belief  that  if  people 
knew  better,  they  would  do  bet¬ 
ter,”  said  Laura  Nirenberg,  a 


internships,  grant  opportunities, 
the  creation  of  new  curriculum 
and  classes  surrounding  animal 
rights  on  campus  are  all  possi¬ 
ble,"  Nirenburg  commented. 

The  club  also  suggested  pos¬ 
sible  committees  to  form, 
addressing  concerns  such  as 
fundraising  and  government 
affairs.  “The  committee  posi¬ 
tions  alone  would  provide  fabu¬ 
lous  resume  padding  to  students 
and  the  beautiful  thing  about 
animal  rights  is  that  it  is  quick- 


“The  goal  is  to  educate,  not  alien¬ 
ate.  Adversarial  remarks  or 
antagonistic  practices  will  serve 
no  one,  including  the  animals  we 
aim  to  protect.” 

—Laura  Nirenberg,  founding  member  of  CAARE 


founding  member  of  CAARE. 
“Unfortunately,  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  animals  oftentimes 
results  from  either  misinforma¬ 
tion,  or  lack  of  appropriate 
guidance  for  specific  situa¬ 
tions.”  Nirenberg  hopes  that 
CAARE  can  help  to  remedy 
this  problem  by  reaching  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus. 

At  the  first  meeting,  members 
discussed  which  pertinent 
issues  to  address  with  students 
at  PNC.  The  topics  mentioned 
ranged  from  interactions  with 
local  wildlife  to  the  controversy 
of  animal  fur  in  clothing. 

The  group  also  clarified  their 
objective-  “The  goal  is  to  edu¬ 
cate,  not  alienate.  Adversarial 
remarks  or  antagonistic  prac¬ 
tices  will  serve  no  one,  includ¬ 
ing  the  animals  we  aim  to  pro¬ 
tect,”  said  Nirenberg. 

The  members’  intentions 
stretch  far  beyond  distribution 
of  educational  materials. 
“Personally,  1  believe  if  this 
club  is  organized  properly  and 
can  devote  the  time  necessary 
for  its  success  that  scholarships, 


ly  becoming  politically  incor¬ 
rect  for  people  to  oppose,”  said 
Nirenberg. 

Nirenberg  is  also  Executive 
Director  of  Wildlife  Orphanage, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  wildlife  reha¬ 
bilitation  facility.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  assisting  sick, 
orphaned,  or  injured  animals 
native  to  northwest  Indiana 
since  1998. 

An  internship  program  with 
Wildlife  Orphanage  is  offered 
through  PNC.  The  focuses  for 
the  fall  semester  will  include 
animal  care,  program  develop¬ 
ment,  grant  writing,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  fundraising,  legislative 
tracking  and  development  of 
educational  materials  and  pro¬ 
grams.  All  students  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  genuine  interest  and  love 
for  wildlife  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Further  information  regarding 
CAARE  or  Wildlife 
Orphanage,  Inc.  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Laura 
Nirenberg  via  e-mail: 
Laura@wildlife-orphanage.org 


In  memory  of  Katherine  Bailey 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

During  the  last  week  of  January, 
the  PNC  campus  was  deeply  sad¬ 
dened  to  hear  about  the  passing 
of  recent  English  major  graduate 
Katherine  Ann  Bailey. 
Katherine,  possessed  numerous 
qualities  that  made  her  unforget¬ 
table  to  both  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  even  after  she  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  PNC. 

Like  many  of  the  people  in  her 
family,  Katherine  had  been 
bravely  fending  off  cancer  for 
quite  some  time.  Despite  suffer¬ 
ing  this  terminal  illness  she 
never  let  her  situation,  or  that  of 
her  family,  get  her  down. 
Katherine  was  always  smiling 
and  doing  her  best  to  be  the  best 
mother,  wife,  and  student  she 
could  be.  She  will  be  deeply 
missed.  Below  are  some  tributes 
from  some  of  the  people  on  cam¬ 
pus  that  knew  Katherine  best: 
"Katherine  was  a  valiant  and 
excellent  student.  She  always 
saw  the  positive  side  to  her  can¬ 
cer.  She  was  so  disciplined,  as 
far  as  schoolwork  was  concerned 
-  a  great  example  for  other  stu¬ 
dents.  Never  once  did  she  make 
any  excuses.  I  found  her  one  of 
the  most  lovable,  ethical  and 
strong  people  I  ever  met." 


—Dr.  Deepa  Majumdar. 

"The  most  amazing  quality  she 
had  was  her  positive  attitude. 
She  went  through  many  trials 
and  I  believe  suffered  a  lot  of 
pain,  yet  her  belief  in  others  and 
her  faith  in  God  never  seemed  to 


Katherine  Anne  Bailey 


waiver.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
been  her  academic  adviser  and 
her  instructor.  Her  life  teaches  us 
all  many  important  lessons."  — 
Dr.  Patricia  Buckler. 

"Katherine  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  people  I  have  ever 
met.  While  she  battled  cancer  for 
so  many  years,  she  kept  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  attitude,  never  blaming 
God  or  the  world  or  the  Fates  for 
her  suffering.  Even  as  her  face 
swelled  and  lovely  blonde  hair 
fell  out,  she  remained  the  most 
beautiful  of  people.  She  embod¬ 
ied  what  is  good  about  humanity 
and  reminded  us  what  faith  is 
for." 


—  Prof.  Beth  Rudnick. 

"I  only  had  a  chance  to  meet 
Katherine  a  couple  of  times,  but 
I  thought  she  was  a  wonderful 
person.  Her  whole  family  has 
been  battling  cancer  very  coura¬ 
geously  for  some  time.  I  know 
that  she  will  be  missed." 

—  Dr.  Teresa  Henning. 

“When  I  first  met  Katherine  in 
1998,  her  zest  for  learning,  posi¬ 
tive  attitude,  and  eagerness  to 
participate  in  class  discussions 
immediately  impressed  me. 
When  I  asked  student  volunteers 
to  present  their  research  papers 
during  the  Diversity  Week 
Celebration  held  on  campus,  she 
readily  accepted  the  opportunity 
to  share  her  paper  on  African 
American  women  in  slavery 
written  for  my  course.  Literature 
'of  Black  America.  In  my 
American  literature  course,  this 
past  semester,  I  was  grateful  for 
her  presence  because  I  could 
always  count  on  her  to  respond 
to  my  questions  in  a  group  of 
rather  shy  and  quiet  students. 
She  was  a  remarkable  woman 
whose  spirit  touched  so  many 
lives  in  so  many  ways.” 

—Dr.  Jane  Rose 
Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Bailey  Foundation, 
c/o  LaPorte  Savings  Bank,  710 
Indiana  Ave.,  LaPorte,  IN  46350. 


Student  Roscoe  Hoffman  entertains  students  during 
open-mic  session. 

(Spectator  Photo/  Aundrea  Hoffman) 


F.A.C.E.  presents  Spring  Concert  Series 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

The  Fine  Arts,  Convocations, 
and  Events  Committee 
(F.A.C.E.)  is  dedicated  to  serv¬ 
ing  students  and  providing  activ¬ 
ities  around  campus.  Starting  this 
month,  they  will  be  presenting 
live  entertainment  every 
Wednesday  in  the  cafeteria  in  the 
form  of  song,  poetry  and  music. 

The  performers  will  be  PNC 
students  looking  to  show  off 
their  talent  in  a  karaoke/open 
mic  type  of  event.  “We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  singers,  actors,  comedi¬ 
ans,  poets  and  any  other  kind  of 
artists  alike  that  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  entertain  our  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Peggy  Nebriaga- 
Stoeffler,  co-advisor  of  F.A.C.E. 

With  February  being  the  month 
of  love,  the  first  open  mic  ses¬ 
sion  brought  out  the  romantic  in 
many  students  that  day.  With 
Roscoe  Hoffman  playing  the 
piano,  several  students  ventured 
up  to  show  off  their  stuff. 

Others  were  coerced  by 
Hoffman,  such  as  fellow  student 
Elizabeth  Williams.  Williams 
took  the  stage  and  impressed  the 
audience  with  her  impromptu 
poem,  “Fake  Poetry.” 

Keeping  in  line  with  the  love 
theme,  Hoffman  performed  sev¬ 


eral  soft  ballads 
by  various  artists 
including  Stevie 
Wonder,  Joe 
Cocker  and  Boyz 
II  Men  in 
between  presen¬ 
ters. 

Surprising  her 
fiance.  Josh 
Binder,  elemen¬ 
tary  education 
major,  Sara 
Fazekas,  took  the 
stage  and  sang 
her  and  Binder’s 
special  song,  “At 
Last”  by  Etta 
James.  The  couple  recently  got 
engaged  and  plans  to  marry  after 
graduation.  As  the  lunch  hour 
was  coming  to  an  end,  Fazekas 
took  the  stage  once  again  singing 
“Angel”  by  Sarah'MacLachlan. 

As  Hoffman  breaked  for  a 
snack,  fellow  student  Trenton 
Battle  took  over  on  the  ivory 
keys.  Hoffman  rounded  out  the 
session  with  some  Michael 
Jackson,  The  Temptations  and  a 
little  improv  between  him  and 
Battle. 

Although  not  many  students 
participated  this  time,  the  music 
and  song  made  for  an  enjoyable 
atmosphere  for  the  large  group  in 
attendance.  Pre-nursing  student, 
JoAnn  Matthews,  stayed  for 


most  of  the  two-hour  event.  “It 
was  relaxing  and  fun.  I  really 
enjoyed  the  music  and  singing.” 

The  F.A.C.E.  committee  was 
hoping  for  a  good  turnout,  and 
with  Hoffman  on  the  keys,  they 
got  their  wish.  “He  was  so  well 
received  that  he  will  probably 
perform  again,”  said  Nebriaga- 
Stoeffler. 

F.A.C.E.  members  are  hoping 
to  be  able  to  provide  this 
lunchtime  activity  until  the  end 
of  the  semester,  if  all  goes  well. 
Students  and  faculty  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate.  To  insure  a 
spot  or  request  a  specific  time 
slot,  performers  are  invited  to 
sign  up  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities,  LSF  78,  but  pre-regis¬ 
tration  is  not  required. 
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Leadership  scholarships  available  at  PNC 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

There  are  many  opportunities 
for  students  to  cultivate  their 
leadership  skills  at  PNC. 
Nearly  30  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  are  available  for  participa¬ 
tion. 

Students  who  are  involved  on 
campus  and  wish  to  broaden 
their  horizons  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  the  Chancellor's 
Leadership  Award.  This  presti¬ 
gious  award  is  a  $  1 ,000  per  year 
scholarship.  It  can  be  renewed 
for  a  maximum  of  four  years, 
provided  that  the  recipient 
meets  each  of  the  requirements 
for  earning  and  keeping  the 
scholarship. 

There  will  be  20  new  awards 
given  this  year,  15  to  current 
high  school  seniors  that  have 


been  admitted  to  PNC  for  the 
upcoming  fall  2004  semester, 
and  five  scholarships  will  be 
granted  to  continuing  PNC  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Chancellor's 
Leadership  Award,  Applications 
students  must  have 


office.  As  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  students  must  submit  an 
activities  and  involvement  form 
along  with  a  300  -  500  word 
essay  on  the  significance  of 
involvement  in  school  activities 


for  the 


mendation. 

Chancellor's  Leadership 
Award  recipients  must  provide  a 
minimum  of  30  volunteer  hours 
to  PNC  through  campus/com¬ 
munity  activities  per  semester 
and  attend  one  gener- 

Chancellor's  al  reflection  meet- 


iaents  must  have  t  i_-  .  ,  . 

minimum  grade  LeadershlP  Award  HlUSt  be  postmarked  ,ng/event  with  the 

1 _ rT"'1  1  i  I  nonoallrvr  TL _ _ 


«  minimum  £iaue 

point  average  of  by  Thursday,  April  1  to: 

2.50  and  provide 

Chancellor's  Leadership  Award 
C/O  Dean  of  Students 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
1401  South  U.S.  Highway  421 
Westville,  IN  46391 


evidence  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  school 
activities  and  com¬ 
munity  service.  "It 
will  be  awarded  to 
students  who  are 
involved  on  cam¬ 
pus,"  stated  John 
Coggins,  dean  of 
students. 

Application  forms  for  interest¬ 
ed  students  are  available  in  the 
Dean  of  Students  or  Admissions 


Chancellor.  They 
must  also  be  an  active 
member  in  at  least 
one  club  or  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  mandatory  that 
the  award  recipients 
be  active  members  of 
the  Dean’s  Leadership 
Group.  Members  of 
this  group  plan  and 
coordinate  many  cam¬ 
pus  events  and  activi- 

and  community  service,  ties  throughout  the  academic 
Students  are  also  required  to  year,  such  as  the  annual  Battle 
submit  three  letters  of  recom-  of  the  Bands.  Members  also 


assist  others  during  campus 
events.  Through  participation 
in  the  Dean's  Leadership  Group, 
students  can  earn  the  required 
30  hours  of  campus  and  civic 
engagement.  "If  you  are  doing 
something  for  the  school  or 
community,  that's  what  the 
major  function  of  the  Dean's 
Leadership  Group  is,"  explained 
Coggins. 

Chancellor's  Leadership  Award 
recipients  must  also  attend  the 
Chancellor's  Leadership 
Seminar  the  first  fall  after  they 
receive  the  scholarship.  The 
seminar  features  area  leaders  as 
guest  speakers  and  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  engage  in  service  learn¬ 
ing  projects. 

For  more  information,  contact 
John  Coggins  at  ext.  5368,  or  e- 
mail  him  atjcoggins@pnc.edu. 


Blizzard  of  Bucks  takes 
PNC  campus  by  storm 


sSs  News 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Recently,  the  second  annual 
Blizzard  of  Bucks  game  show 
took  the  PNC  campus  by 
storm. 

This  wacky  game  show 
was  open  to  all  PNC  stu¬ 
dents  looking  for  a  fun- 
filled  way  to  relax 
between  classes.  "It's  a 
stress  reliever  to  start  off 
the  semester,"  explained 
Gary  Demski,  director 
of  Student  Activities. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
event,  students  were 
given  numbers  upon 
arriving  at  the  game 
show.  To  select  the  con¬ 
testants,  different  num¬ 
bers  were  drawn. 

Contestants  competed 


the  quickest  was  declared  the 
winner. 

Frequent  bouts  of  laughter 
could  be  heard  around  the  cafe¬ 
teria  as  the  contestants  wore 
headbands  with  bunny  ears,  and 


PNC  students  enjoy  themselves  during  a  contest  at 
the  Blizzard  of  Bucks  game  show. 

(Spectator  Photo/  Suzanne  Weber) 


in  a  variety  of  challenges.  One 
creative  contest  featured  stu¬ 
dents  attempting  to  put  a  large 
pillow  into  a  smaller  pillowcase 

“I  think  it’s  awesome. 
It’s  a  great  activity  to 
get  going.  I’m  a  non- 
traditional  student, 
and  even  I  enjoyed 
it.” 

—Alena  Saxon,  PNC 
student,  speaking 
about  Blizzard  of 
Bucks 

using  boxing  gloves.  The  con¬ 
testant  who  completed  this  task 


repeated  the  phrase  "chubby 
bunny,"  while  consuming 
marshmallows. 

The  object  of  the  next  con¬ 
test  was  to  see  how  many  bowls 
and  plates  could  be  stacked  onto 
the  contestant's  head  without  the 
dishes  falling.  The  winners  of 
each  of  the  contests  received  a 
one-of-a-kind  Blizzard  of  Bucks 
T-shirt  valued  at  $14.95. 

The  winners  of  each  contest 
had  a  race  to  find  out  who  could 
blow  bubbles  and  eat  pie  the 
fastest.  The  overall  winner, 
Ryan  Hawkins,  was  then  escort¬ 
ed  to  the  walk-in  money 
machine.  When  the  machine 
was  powered  up,  500  $1  bills 
began  to  fly  around  inside. 
Hawkins  had  only  30  seconds  to 
grab  as  many  bills  as  possible. 
In  the  end,  he  managed  to 
retrieve  $38.  He  was  awarded 


another  $62  for  correctly 
answering  a  special  trivia  ques¬ 
tion.  All  in  all,  Hawkins  walked 
away  with  $100. 

Although  many  students 
believed  that  the  Blizzard  of 
Bucks  was  a  very  silly 
event,  students  that  com¬ 
peted  had  a  wonderful 
time.  "I  think  it's  awe¬ 
some.  It's  a  great  activity 
to  get  going.  I'm  a  non- 
traditional  student,  and 
even  I  enjoyed  it,"  said 
PNC  student  Alena  Saxon. 
"It  was  awesome  and  I  had 
a  great  time.  Grabbing  the 
money  out  of  the  machine 
was  fun,  even  though  I 
didn't  do  too  well,"  said 
Hawkins. 

Demski  was  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  this  activi¬ 
ty.  "It  was  a  big  hit.  All 
tables  were  occupied.  I 


think  we  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction."  He  explained  that  the 
Blizzard  of  Bucks  game  show 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
many  activities  available  to  stu¬ 
dents.  This  academic  year,  PNC 
hosted  a  hypnotist,  a  NASCAR 
simulator,  a  songwriter/per¬ 
former  and  a  snow  globes  and 
keychain  event  by  the  Kramer 
Entertainment  Company. 

In  addition,  a  Student 
Leadership  Conference  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  March  26  and  a 
spring  dance  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  April  25.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  these 
upcoming  events  offered  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities. 

For  more  information  on  any 
of  these  events,  contact  Gaty 
Demski  at  ext.  5479,  or  e-mail 
him  at  gdemski@pnc.edu. 


By  GAIL  BARKER 

Director  of  Student  Support 
Services 

Saturday,  Feb.  28,  is  National 
TRIO  Day  and  sSs  will  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  TRIO  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  25  from 
12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  in  LSF  144. 
Mary  Beth  Mitchell,  sSs  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator,  is  planning  the 
event  and  it  is  open  to  all  campus 
students,  staff  and  faculty. 
National  TRIO  day  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  concurrent  resolution 
on  Feb.  24,  1986  by  the  99th 
Congress  and  is  celebrated  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  February 
each  year  as  a  day  of  recognition 
for  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs. 

The  TRIO  programs:  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  Upward 
Bound  Math/Science,  Veterans 
Upward  Bound,  Student  Support 
Services,  Ronald  E.  McNair 
Post-baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  were 
established  almost  40  years  ago 
to  assist  low-income  students  in 
overcoming  class,  social  and 
cultural  barriers  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

Currently,  over  1 ,200  colleges, 
universities  and  community 
agencies  sponsor  over  2,646 
TRIO  Programs  and  provide  ser¬ 
vices  to  approximately  872,000 
students.  TRIO  graduates  can  be 
found  in  evety  occupation  you 
can  mention:  doctor,  lawyer, 
astronaut,  television  reporter, 
actor,  state  politician  and 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Higher  Education  Act 
that  established  Upward  Bound 
programs  for  disadvantaged  high 
school  students.  Its  purpose  was 
to  identify  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  back¬ 
grounds  who  were  underachiev¬ 


ing,  and  to  motivate  and  prepare 
them  to  pursue  postsecondary 
education.  Seventeen  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  serving  2,061  students 
began  in  the  summer  of  1965. 
Today  there  are  770  Upward 
Bound  projects  serving  over 
56,000  underachieving  high 
school  students.  Other  programs 
soon  followed  to  provide  acade-. 
mic  support  to  at-risk  students. 
Talent  Search  began  shortly 
thereafter  and  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968 
established  Student  Support 
Services  Programs. 

According  to  John  Groutt, 
(Milestones  of  TRIO  History, 
Part  I  Opportunity  Outlook,  The 
Journal  of  the  Council  for 
Opportunity  in  Education, 
January  2003), "In  the  late  1960s, 
the  population  of  economically 
poor  and  high-risk  academic  stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  colleges  was 
growing  rapidly.  Further  pres¬ 
sures  came  from  the  requirement 
in  the  1965  Higher  Education 
Act  that  schools  participating  in 
the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (EOG)  program  must 
seek  to  identify  and  enroll  stu¬ 
dents  in  financial  need.  Few  had 
programs  to  help  support  and 
remediate  academic  deficien¬ 
cies.  The  first  121  Services  for 
Disadvantaged  Students  pro¬ 
grams  were  funded  to  begin  in 
1970."  Today,  there  are  937 
Student  Support  Services  pro¬ 
jects  serving  198,551  students 
across  the  country. 

Our  program  will  celebrate  its 
20th  anniversary  on  Oct.  20.  It 
is  important  for  members  of 
Congress  to  hear  from  students. 
Students  who  are  interested  in 
writing  a  congressional  repre¬ 
sentative  and  would  like  more 
information,  should  see  Gail 
Barker  in  LSF  23,  or  contact  her 
at  gbarker@pnc.edu. 
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Panthers  , 
Basketball 

SCORE! 

3 

January  28 


vs.  Indiana  University 
East 

103-58/WIN 
January  31 

at  Trinity  International 
University 
78-66/Loss 

February  2 

vs.  Indiana  University 
Northwest 
74-72/Loss 

February  4 
vs.  Calumet  College 
87-76/Loss 


Students  encouraged  to  participate  in 
PNC’s  various  athletic  programs 


By  AARON  PINEDA 
Spectator  Correspondent 

More  local,  college-bound  high  school 
athletes  staying  close  to  home  for  the 
opportunity  play  sports,  and  PNC  is  a 
beneficiary  of  that  movement. 

In  the  past,  PNC  athletes  were  hard  to 
entice,  but  as  the  college  grows,  so  do 
the  sports  programs. 

“Like  all  teams,  they  struggled  in  the 
beginning,”  said  Gerald  Lewis  Gerald, 
associate  director  of  Enrollment 
Services  and  director  of  Financial  Aid, 
who  began  the  baseball  program  in 
1978  and  has  seen  it  built  from  scratch. 
“It  used  to  be  60  percent  played  in  high 
school,  now  100  percent  have  played,” 
said  Lewis,  commenting  on  the  sea¬ 
soned  players  PNC  attracts. 

With  the  word  spreading,  students  are 
coming  to  PNC  to  get  a  good  education 
and  for  the  chance  to  play  in  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  (NAIA). 

The  Panthers  have  three  major  sports 
that  compete  within  the  NAIA,  includ¬ 
ing  baseball,  softball,  and  men’s  basket¬ 
ball.  Currently,  the  men’s  basketball 
team  is  6-14  and  wrapping  up  its  29- 
game  season  with  only  nine  gutsy  play¬ 
ers  under  the  helm  of  head  coach 
Grayling  Gordon. 

“Coach  Gordon  wouldn’t  want  to  dis- 


Ryan  Brown,  assistant  director  of  activities 
and  athletics,  in  the  campus  fitness  center. 


(Courtesy  of  Campus  Relations) 

rupt  the  continuity  (of  the  current 
team),  but  if  someone  is  interested  they 
need  to  go  to  the  games,”  said  Ryan 
Brown,  assistant  director  of  Athletics 
and  Activities,  about  students  joining 
the  teams.  “Or,  those  interested  can  find 
an  application  for  any  sport  on  PNC’s 
web  site,”  said  Brown. 

As  basketball  comes  to  an  end,  base¬ 
ball  and  softball  take  center  field.  The 
old  Panther  teams  played  their  hearts 
out  under  Brown,  head  baseball  coach, 
and  Gil  Arzola,  head  softball  coach,  but 
were  unable  to  finish  with  winning 
records  since  those  teams  had  talent  but 
lacked  depth. 


“It  wasn’t  because  we  weren’t  talent¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  because  we  didn’t  have 
numbers,”  said  Hank  Curry, 
Washington  Township  High  School 
alum  and  third-year  shortstop/left  field¬ 
er  at  PNC. 

Now,  with  the  chance  for  athletic 
scholarships,  the  Panthers  are  flooded 
with  players,  yet  always  looking  for  tal¬ 
ent.  “We  are  always  interested  in  good 
athletes,  and  we  never  snub  good  ath¬ 
letes  with  talent  in  that  sport  whether 
they  played  high  school  ball,  summer, 
no  matter  what  sport.”  said  Brown. 

Jim  Mooneyhan,  a  Michigan  City  High 
School  graduate  and  second  year  catch¬ 
er,  said  he  has  definitely  noticed  a 
change  in  the  recruiting  of  players.  “We 
recruit  from  all  over  the  state,”  said 
Mooneyhan.  The  current  baseball  team 
contains  a  mixture  of  players  from  myr¬ 
iad  places,  including  Texas. 

Eligibility  requirements  must  be  met 
for  students  to  participate  in  sports. 
Incoming  freshman  must  qualify  in  two 
of  the  following  three  categories:  The 
requirements  are  a  2.0  GPA  during  high 
school;  or  an  860  or  better  score  on  the 
SAT,  or  at  least  a  score  of  18  on  the 
ACT;  or  the  athlete  must  have  finished 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  graduating  class. 

For  the  students  that  are  not  considered 
freshmen,  then  they  need  to  look  at  the 
PNC  web  site  to  find  the  NAIA  eligibility 
requirements  that  apply  to  his  situation. 


UPCOMING 

GAMES 


Interested 


Athletics  beneficial  for  all 
students  on  PNC  campus 


February  16,  7  p.m. 
vs.  Taylor  University 
Fort  Wayne 

February  18,  7:30  p.m. 
vs.  Judson  College 


In  writing 
for  The 
Spectator? 


E-mail  us  at  spectator@pnc.edu  or  call 
us  at  ext.  5213 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT 

Country  living,  fresh  air  and  room  for  the  kids  and  garden  to  grow!  This  4  bedroom, 
3  bath  family  home  located  in  Otis  has  a  beautifully  landscaped  yard  including  a 
fishpond  and  a  waterfall.  Enjoy  the  cozy  country  kitchen  and  so  much  more!  A  tme 
must  see!  Call  John  Hayes  at  Merrion  and  Associate  Realtors,  Inc.  to  see  this  home 
219-872-4000  or  e-mail  him  at  merrionandassociates@ameritech.net 
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By  ROBERT  WRIGHT 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Although  sports  programs  at  colleges 
and  universities  gamer  free  publicity 
and  financial  gain  for  the  institution 
through  boosted  enrollment  from  expo¬ 
sure,  PNC  officials  contend  that  its 
sports  programs  exist  for  the  students' 
benefit. 

“Sports  Programs  do  benefit  the  stu¬ 
dents,  because  in  order  to  continue  play¬ 
ing,  students  must  be  in  good  academic 
standing  with  the  school,”said  Carol 
Connelly,  director  of  Media  and 
Communication  Services.  “Just  like  in 
high  school,  sports  teams  encourage 
..better  grades,  which  is  a  major  benefit  to 
the  student,”  agreed  Jordan  Brenneman, 
a  PNC  student  and  former  high  school 
athlete. 

“To  an  extent,  I  feel  that  sports  pro¬ 
grams  are  around  for  publicity  and 
financial  gain,  but  at  smaller  schools 
like  PNC,  they  are  around  for  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  enjoyment,”  added  Brenneman. 

PNC  offers  four  sports,  including 
baseball,  basketball,  softball,  and  cheer¬ 
leading.  Although  none  of  those  sports 
get  notable  media  coverage,  that  does 
not  alter  PNC’s  decisions  when  placing 
media  advertisements. 

“The  News  -  Dispatch  is  a  great  friend 
of  PNC,”  said  Judy  Jacobi,  director  of 
Marketing  at  PNC.  “While  sports  here 
are  not  extensively  covered,  many  other 
PNC  events,  including  those  involving 


art,  do  receive  media  coverage,”  said 
Jacobi.  “The  sports  publicity  we  do  get 
does  not  affect  our  decisions  in  planning 
a  budget  for  advertising,”  said  Jacobi. 

While  sports  programs  aren’t  the  main 
focus  for  students  or  administration  at 
PNC,  availability  of  sports  is  still  impor¬ 
tant.  “Students  do  not  come  to  PNC 
expecting  to  move  on  to  professional 
sports,  and  they  are  simply  in  sports 
because  they  want  to  be,”  said  Connelly. 
“Part  of  our  mission  is  to  offer  students 
a  full,  genuine  learning  experience,  and 
with  the  resources  PNC  has,  we  want  to 
offer  all  that  we  can,”  said  Jacobi. 

“For  me,  sports  programs  exist  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  compete  at  the 
next  level,  out  of  high  school.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  sporting  events  add  to  the 
school  spirit.  The  third  is  that  it  gives 
the  institution  the  potential  for  free 
publicity,”  said  L.  Edward  Bednar,  vice 
chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  and 
former  basketball  coach  of  nine  years.. 

Although  larger  universities,  like 
Notre  Dame,  get  more  media  coverage, 
and  receive  more  proceeds  from  games, 
Bednar  is  adamant  that  sports  don’t 
exploit  athletes. 

“If  you’re  going  ask  if  I  think  Notre 
Dame  athletes  are  exploited  for  money, 
my  answer  is  no,”  said  Bednar,  adding 
that  the  money  brought  in  goes  back  to 
the  team  or  to  the  general  expansion  of 
the  sports  programs. 
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Chancellor’s 
Open  Office 
Hours 

February  24 

10-11:30  a.m. 


Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please 
contact  Carol  Connelly  at  (219)  785-5267 

Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

February  18 

Lost  in  Translation,  Film  Showing  (R) 

Commentary  by  Judy  Jacobi 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 
7-8:30  p.m. 

February  28 

Opening  of  "...and  the  kitchen  sink" 

Art  exhibiton  by  Mari  Jae  Benning 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center 
3-5  p.m. 

Refreshments  served; 

Women's  History  Month  Event 

Continues  through  May  14 

Continuing  on  campus: 

Odyssey  2003-04  Multi-piece  Sculpture  Exhibit 
Ongoing  through  Sept.  2004,  PNC  Campus 

"Encounters  with  Children" 

Photographic  Exhibit  by  Rebecca  Janes 
TECH  1st  floor  study  lounge 
Ongoing  through  May  14 

"Best  in  Show" 

Exhibit  by  David  Hugg 
TECH  265 

Ongoing  through  March  12 

Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 


March  2  • 

2:30-4  p.m. 

March  9 

5-6:30  p.m. 


Classic  Film 
Series 

February  20 

Michelangelo 
Antonioni's 
"L'Avventura" 
7-10  p.m.,  LSF  02; 
Free  and  open  to 
the  public 


Fat  Tuesday 
Bake  Sale 

February  24 

9:30  a.m. -2  p.m. 
Sponsored  by  Purdue 
North  Central 
Women's  Association. 


This  page,  sponsored  by 
Campus  Relations,  PNC 


Nolah  Nasser 

February  17 

3:30-5  p.m.  (Meeting  opens  at  3:30  p.m.  with 
program  starting  at  4  p.m.) 

LSF  114 

Hosted  by  PNC  Women  in  Engineering 

and  Technology 

Free  and  open  to  the  public; 

light  refreshments  will  be  served 

Heart  Disease  Discussion 

February  19 

"What  Is  It  and  What  Can  I  Do  About  It?" 
Noon-1  p.m.,  LSF  02 

Dr.  Arulandu,  LaPorte  Hospital,  will  discuss 
several  factors  that  affect  heart  disease. 


Books  and  Coffee  Series 

February  24 

"Gardens  in  the  Dunes" 
by  Leslie  Marmon  Silko 
Reviewed  by  Sharon  Koelm 
LSF  02,  Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public;  refreshments 

PNC  Basketball 

February  16 

vs.  Taylor  University  Fort  Wayne 
7  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 

February  18 

vs.  Judson  College 

7:30  p.m.,  Marquette  High  School  Scholl  Center, 
Michigan  City 


OOS-O^f 


Aligning  with  Kathryn 

Derick  Malkemus 

A  sculptural  metaphor  for  a 
personal  relationship. 

Springville  Portal 

Barry  Tinsley 

An  expansive  arch-like  door  to  another 
plane  of  existence. 


Shelter  from  the  Storm 

Bob  Emser 

A  mixed-media  piece  that 
is  a  habitat  seating  several 
people. 


Questions  about  sculpture?  Call  Judy  Jacobi,  Odyssey  coordinator  at  (219)  785-5593 


Way  of  the  Wind 

John  Mishler 

A  whimsical  kinetic  piece  that 
responds  to  air  currents. 


Purdue 

UNIVERSITY 
NORTH  CENTRAL 

An  equal  access/equal  opportunity  university 


ecUi 


Rudue  University  North  Central 's  Student  Nevwspap  er 


Guest  speaker  imparts  valuable  information 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

As  part  of  their  continuing 
commitment  to  inform  and  edu¬ 
cate,  the  PNC  student  chapter  of 
Women  in  Engineering  and 
Technology  welcomed  business 
developer  manager  Nolah 
Nasser,  from  Personal  Service 
Industries  (PSI),  as  the  guest 
speaker  during  their  recent  meet¬ 
ing. 

For  over  an  hour,  Nasser 
detailed  her  life  story  and  how 
she  has  been  able  to  work  her 
way  up  the  corporate  ladder 
within  the  engineering  and  tech¬ 
nology  field,  while  also  balanc¬ 
ing  a  husband  and  two  children. 
Nasser  commented  that  she  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  the  com¬ 
panies  she  has  chosen  to  work 
for  over  the  years.  Many  of  them 
realized  the  importance  of  not 
only  the  job,  but  also  of  family 
and  being  an  active  member  in 
the  community. 

Throughout  her  career,  Nasser 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  tech¬ 
nology,  even  while  she  took  a 
break  from  working  full-time 


when  her  children  were  growing 

up.  Opening  up  the  retail  store, 
"Sights  and  Sounds,"  in 
Michigan  City,  Nasser  dealt  with 
new  technology  like  the  VCR 
and  video  camera.  Embracing 
technology  further,  Nasser  and 
her  husband  branched  out,  hav¬ 
ing  "the  very  first  movie  rental 
business  in  Indiana,"  she  report¬ 
ed. 

Over  the  years,  Nasser's  career 


has  spanned  various  sections  of 

the  technology  and  engineering 
field,  including  working  for  the 
largest  independently  owned 
alarm  company  in  Indiana.  She 
has  also  worked  for  various 
companies  in  the  engineering 
field  including  the  company  she 
currently  works  for,  PSI,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  consulting 
engineering  firms  in  North 
America. 


(Spectator  Photo/Belinda  Wheeler) 

Nasser  discussed  the  current 

statistics  for  PSI;  commenting 
that  of  the  2,600  full-time 
employees,  355  are  women. 
Although  these  statistics  may 
seem  bleak,  Nasser  noted  that 
things  are  changing  for  women. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges 
for  PSI,  like  other  companies,  is 
retaining  their  female  engineers. 
"Female  engineers  are  in  high 
demand,"  said  Nasser.  "Keeping  ■ 


Filled  with  enthusiasm,  Nolah  Nasser,  business  developer  manager  from  Personal  Service  Industries,  gives  a  pres¬ 

entation  during  a  recent  meeting  of  the  PNC  student  chapter  of  Women  in  Engineering  and  Technology. 


them  is  a  challenge  because 
everyone  wants  them." 
Accordingly,  Nasser  commented 
that  a  lot  of  employers  of  engi¬ 
neers  are  changing  the  working 
environment  so  that  they  can 
encourage  women  to  work  for 
them.  Another  initiative  by  the 
engineering  field  has  been  to 
start  up  organizations  to  assist 
female  engineers. 

Throughout  her  speech,  Nasser 
had  many  tips  to  share  with  the 
audience.  "I  can’t  tell  you  how 
important  networking  is,"  said 
Nasser.  "No  matter  what  field 
you  are  in,  networking  can  lead 
to  an  abundance  of  opportuni¬ 
ties."  She  also  recommended 
that  when  working  for  a  compa¬ 
ny,  a  person  should  learn  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can 
because  that  knowledge  will 
help  them  make  their  next  move. 
Nasser  also  warned  the  audience 
to  "never  say  never"  because  a 
person  never  knows  where  their 
career  will  take  them.  "I  always 
say  that  the  joke  on  my  career  is 
really  on  me,"  said  Nasser. 

SEE  SPEAKER /  Page  3 


Heart  disease  presentation  educates  PNC 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Besides  providing  world-class 
instruction,  PNC  strives  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  through  a  wide 
variety  of  informative  programs. 
PNC  recently  hosted  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  heart  disease,  entitled, 
"Heart  Disease,  What  Is  It  and 
What  Can  I  Do  About  It?" 

This  unique  program  was  facil¬ 
itated  in  order  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  heart  disease  and  its 
prevention.  "It's  (held)  to  get 
info  out  about  heart  disease  to  go 
along  with  national  heart  month 
and  to  change  people's  eating 
habits,  as  well  as  cardiovascular 
health,"  explained  Todd  Laux, 
PNC's  wellness  director. 

According  to  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  The  Spectator, 
many  of  the  women  in  the  18-25 
age  group  at  PNC  do  not  realize 
that  heart  disease  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women. 
In  the  survey,  67  percent  of  the 
1 8-25  year-old  women  surveyed 
believe  that  cancer  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women. 
Fortunately,  the  26-39  age  group 
and  the  40  and  up  age  group  are 
a  lot  more  aware  of  how  com¬ 
mon  heart  disease  is.  One  hun¬ 
dred  percent  of  the  women  sur¬ 
veyed  in  these  age  groups 
believe  that  heart  disease  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among 
women.  According  to  the 


American  Heart  Association, 
cardiovascular  diseases  claim 
the  lives  of  nearly  half  a  million 
American  women  annually. 
Each  year,  500,000  American 
women  die  from  heart  disease, 
along  with  400,000  men. 

Joseph  R.  Arulandu,  M.D., 
who  is  board  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine,  presented  the  pro¬ 


common  risk  factors  for  heart 
disease  include  smoking,  hyper¬ 
tension,  obesity,  physical  inac¬ 
tivity  and  diabetes.  "Each  risk 
factor  doubles  a  person's  chance 
of  having  heart  disease,"  added 
Arulandu.  "Cessation  of  smok¬ 
ing  reduces  heart  disease  risk  by 
more  than  50  percent  over  a  12 
month  period." 

Arulandu  pointed  out  that  obe- 


‘Eighty  percent  of  heart 
attacks  are  preventable  by 
lifestyle  modification,  smok¬ 
ing  cessation  and  regular 


exercise. 

-Joseph  R.  Arulandu,  M.D. 


gram.  He  gave  a  PowerPoint 
presentation  discussing  heart 
disease  in  general,  the  risk  fac¬ 
tors  and  prevention  techniques. 
He  believes  that  it  is  imperative 
to  inform  the  public  about  heart 
disease  and  its  risk  factors 
because  of  its  prevalence.  "One 
out  of  every  two  deaths  are  due 
to  heart  disease,  and  only  one  in 
27  are  due  to  cancer,"  said 
Arulandu. 

He  explained  that  the  most 


sity-related  health  problems 
claim  the  lives  of  300,000 
Americans  ‘each  year.  He 
explained  that  65  percent  of 
Americans  are  overweight  or 
obese,  and  that  even  a  10  percent 
weight  loss  can  greatly  reduce  a 
person's  risk  for  a  heart  attack. 
He  urged  the  audience  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  maintaining  a  healthy 
weight  is  a  lifelong  process. 
"Weight  loss  and  healthy  eating 
are  a  journey,  not  a  destination," 


stated  Arulandu. 

Many  of  these  prevention  keys 
not  only  greatly  reduce  the  risk 
of  cardiovascular  disease,  but 
many  other  health  problems  can 
also  be  prevented.  "Hopefully, 
people  will  get  some  ideas. 
They  can  learn  how  heart  disease 
affects  them,  and  others  around 
them,"  said  Laux. 

There  are  many  warning  signs 
of  a  heart  attack  that  everyone 
should  be  aware  of.  According 
to  the  American  Heart 
Association,  they  are  chest  dis¬ 
comfort,  chest  pain  that  may 
radiate  to  the  jaw  or  left  arm, 
shortness  of  breath,  sweat,  nau¬ 
sea  or  light  headedness.  Anyone 
experiencing  these  symptoms 
should  seek  medical  attention 
immediately.  "Men  feel  chest 
pain  behind  the  breast  bone  and 
women  are  more  prone  to  non¬ 
cardiac  chest  pain.  Women  may 
experience  more  dizziness,"  said 
Arulandu. 

Arulandu  concluded  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  explaining  that  even 
though  heart  disease  may  be 
very  common,  many  cases  can 
be  prevented.  "Eighty  percent  of 
heart  attacks  are  preventable  by 
lifestyle  modification,  smoking 
cessation  and  regular  exercise," 
said  Arulandu. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by 
PNC's  Wellness  Department. 
Each  year,  the  Wellness 
Department  hosts  events  and 
special  presentations  in  order  to 


improve  the  lifestyles  and  well¬ 
being  of  PNC  faculty  and  staff. 
"What  we  do  is  we  try  to  provide 
health  and  wellness  info  to  the 
faculty  and  staff  on  various  top¬ 
ics,"  said  Laux.  "We  help  keep 
employees  motivated  and  up-to- 
date  on  health  and  wellness 
info." 

Although  some  programs  from 
the  Wellness  Department  are 
open  to  the  entire  campus  com¬ 
munity,  the  majority  are  open 
only  to  faculty,  because  of  fund¬ 
ing.  "It  kind  of  goes  along  with 
their  added  benefit  of  working 
with  the  university,"  Laux  added. 
"Eventually,  I  could  see  more 
programs  open  to  students  on 
campus." 

Previously,  the  Wellness 
Department  offered  a  winter 
driving  safety  program,  and  pro¬ 
vided  flu  shots  and  blood  pres¬ 
sure  screenings.  A  health  fair  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  all  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  and  students  during  the 
first  week  of  April.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  also  holding  CPR  classes 
for  faculty  and  student  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  fitness  center.  For  a 
nominal  fee  of  $5,  students  can 
enjoy  Yoga  classes,  which  are 
held  every  Thursday  from  5  p.m. 
-  6:30  p.m.  in  the  aerobics  room 
until  March  1 1 . 

For  more  information  on  any 
of  the  programs  offered  by  the 
PNC  Wellness  Department, 
please  contact  Todd  Laux  at  ext. 
5519. 
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Saturday,  March  13 
All  Day  Event.  51st  Annual 
Northwestern  Indiana  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair. 

Library -Student-Faculty 
Building.  Time-TBA.  Contact: 
Jen  Wolszczak,  ext.  5500,  jwol- 
szczak@pnc.edu.  Details  at 
http:/ /  www.pnc.edu/cd/sci- 
fair/ 

Sunday,  March  14 

All  Day  Event.  Spring  Break 

Begins.  Contact:  George 

Royster,  ext.  5299, 

groyster@pnc.edu 

Friday,  March  19 

7  p.m.  -  10  p.m.  Classic  Film 
Series  Presentation  LSF  02. 
Jean  Cocteau's  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast"  (1946).  Introduction  and 
After  film  Discussion  Free  and 
Open  to  the  Public.  Contact: 
Mike  Hope,  ext.  5307, 
mhope@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  March  21 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  Whale  Rider, 
Film  Showing.  (PG)  Michigan 
City  Public  Library.  After-film 
commentary  by  Andrew 
Tallackson,  Entertainment 
Editor,  Michigan  City  News 
Dispatch.  Free  and  Open  to  the 
Public.  Odyssey  2003-04  Series 
Event.  Contact:  Judy  Jacobi, 
ext.  5593,  jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Monday,  March  22 

All  Day  Event.  Spring  Break 
Ends.  Contact:  George 


Royster,  ext.  5299. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Books  and 
Coffee  LSF  02.  "What  Happy 
People  Know:  How  the  New 
Science  of  Happiness  Can 
Change  Your  Life  for  the 
Better"  by  Dan  Baker,  Ph.D. 
and  Cameron  Stauth;  reviewed 
by  Nancy  Scannell.  Contact: 
Cynthia  Roberts,  ext.  5219, 
csrobert@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  March  24 

8  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Deadline  for 
April  5  Edition  of  Spectator 
LSF  068. Contact:  Spectator, 
ext.  5442,  spectator@pnc.edu 

3  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
SWRZ  137.  No  appointment 
necessary.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332, 
dnielsen@pnc.edu 

7:00  p.m.  -  8:30  p.m.  Whale 
Rider,  Film  Showing.  (PG) 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze 
Hall.  Free  and  Open  to  the 
Public.  After-film  commentary 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  Director  of 
Marketing,  PNC.  Odyssey 
2003-04  Series  Event.  Contact: 
Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593,  jjaco- 
bi@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  March  25 

12  p.m.  -  2  p.m.  Women's 
History  Month  Series,  Ninth 
Annual  Tea  LSF  144,  tea  at 


noon,  speaker  at  1  p.m..  Free 
and  open  to  the  public.  Dr. 
Katherine  Jellison,  professor  at 
Ohio  University,  will  discuss 
The  Commercialization  of 
Modern  American  Weddings. 
Contact:  Joanne  Urschel,  ext. 
5524,  jurschel@pnc.edu 

Friday,  March  26 
9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  Student 
Leadership  Conference 

Sponsored  by  PNC  FACE  com¬ 
mittee.  Free  and  open  to  PNC 
students-will  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  students  who 
are  PNC  athletes  or  members 
of  a  PNC  club  or  organization. 
Speaker-Dr.  Dunphy,  profes¬ 
sional  speaker,  business  leader 
and  veteran  educator.  Dr. 
Dunphy  brings  a  wealth  of 
substantive  and  practical 
information  to  his  interactive 
programs.  Also  speaking  will 
be  John  Coggins,  PNC  Dean  of 
Students,  and  Dave  Phillips, 
PNC  asst,  professor  of  organi¬ 
zational  leadership.  Pop  in  or 
out  of  the  sessions  as  your 
class  schedule  permits. 
Contact:  Gary  Demski,  ext. 
5479,  gdemski@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  March  28 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  The 
Purduettes  from  the  West 
Lafayette  campus  PNC 
Cafeteria.  Free  and  open  to  the 
public.  Contact  Mike  Hope, 
ext.  5307,  mhope@pnc.edu 


Provided  By  Campus  Relations 


PNC  Approved  to  Offer 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Nursing 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  has  received  approval 
from  the  Indiana  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  and  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Nursing 
to  offer  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Nursing. 

The  University  currently 
offers  a  two-year  Associate 
degree  in  Nursing  and  students 
now  in  that  program  may  tran¬ 
sition  into  the  bachelor’s  degree 
studies.  As  well,  students  who 
formerly  earned  an  Associate 
degree  in  Nursing  from  PNC  or 
any  other  accredited  institution 
may  apply  to  pursue  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  at  PNC. 

“We  look  forward  to  offering 
this  option  to  our  students,” 
said  PNC  Chancellor  James  B. 
Dworkin.  “With  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  nurses,  there  is  an 
unprecedented  demand  for 
nursing  professionals  with 
bachelor’s  degrees.  This  degree 
will  open  many  doors  for  our 
nursing  graduates.” 

There  are  some  2,000  alumni 


of  the  PNC  nursing  program 
and  many  are  working  in 
healthcare  facilities  in 
Northwest  and  North  Central 
Indiana.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
number  will  return  to  earn  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  said  Lois 
Kelley,  chair  of  the  PNC 
Department  of  Nursing. 

“There  is  a  local  and  national 
demand  for  nurses  with  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees,”  noted  Kelley. 
“National  studies  recommend 
that  by  2010,  66  percent  of  all 
nurses  should  hold  bachelor’s 
degrees  and  our  degree  will 
help  meet  that  need.” 

Kelley  cited  that  about  30 
percent  of  today’s  nurses  have 
bachelor’s  degrees,  with  nearly 
60  percent  holding  associate 
degrees  or  diploma  certificates. 
Graduates  of  the  PNC  nursing 
program  are  qualified  to  pursue 
careers  as  professional  nurses 
or  may  choose  to  continue  their 
education  by  pursuing  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  or  doctoral  degree  in  nurs¬ 
ing  so  that  they  can  advance 
their  careers  as  administrators 
or  become  nursing  professors  in 
colleges  or  universities. 

PNC’s  nursing  faculty  has 
long  been  recognized  for  its 
excellence  and  professional 
development.  Many  have 


earned  local,  state  and  national 
recognition  for  innovative 
teaching  and  research  and  a 
number  are  active  in  publish¬ 
ing. 

For  further  information  about 
the  PNC  nursing  program  con¬ 
tact  the  Department  of  Nursing 
at  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5226  or 
visit  the  campus  Web  site  at 
www.pnc.edu. 

Sharpen  Your  Computer 
Skills  at  PNC  this  Spring 

Purdue  University  North 
Central’s  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  will  again  offer  com¬ 
puter  classes  this  spring. 

Access  2002  will  meet 
Thursdays,  April  15  -  May  13, 
from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  This  class 
will  teach  how  to  set  up  and 
maintain  databases;  explain 
database/data,  tables  and  forms, 
filters,  queries  and  keys,  sorts 
and  reports.  The  fee  is  $239 
and  includes  a  textbook. 

PowerPoint  2003  will  meet 
Tuesdays,  March  30  -  April  20, 
from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
PowerPoint  can  be  used  to 
present  information  using  text, 
graphics,  pictures,  and  sound  to 
create  multi-media  presenta¬ 
tions.  Users  can  also  create  out¬ 


standing  reports,  professional 
overheads  and  organized  hand¬ 
outs.  Tie  fee  is  $199  and 
includes  a  textbook. 

To  register  for  these  courses 
or  other  non-credit  courses 
available  this  spring,  call  the 
Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  1-800-872-1231, 
ext  5343,  or  visit  the  PNC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education 
Web  site  at  www.pnc.edu/ce. 
Participants  receive  a  10  per¬ 
cent  discount  when  registering 
for  more  than  one  course;  a  10 
percent  discount  is  also  given 
when  two  or  more  friends  reg¬ 
ister  for  Continuing  Education 
courses.  Persons  with  disabili¬ 
ties  needing  accommodations 
should  contact  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  at  1-800- 
872-1231,  ext.  5343. 

PNC  Hosts  Performance  by 
The  Purduettes 

The  Purdue  University  North 
Central  Alumni  Association 
will  welcome  The  Purduettes,  a 
select  group  of  singers  and 
entertainers,  for  a  performance 
on  Sunday,  March  28  at  2  p.m. 
in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Library- 
Student-Faculty  building  on  the 
Westville  campus.  The  per¬ 


formance  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

The  Purduettes  showcase  a 
variety  of  music,  including 
showtunes,  pop,  country,  jazz 
and  other  popular  styles,  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  energetic,  fast- 
moving  and  entertaining  format 
appropriate  for  all  ages. 

The  group  was  created  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  when  the 
Varsity  Glee  Club  saw  its  mem¬ 
bers  called  off  to  war  and 
forced  to  curtail  its  performanc¬ 
es.  The  Purduettes  filled  the 
void  and  created  a  top-quality 
entertainment  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  University  to  audiences 
throughout  the  country.  The 
Purduettes  continue  to  be  an 
exceptional  specialty  act. 

The  group  is  under  the 
direction  of  Deana  Broge  and 
accompanied  by  Alan 
Bogovich.  The  Purduettes  per¬ 
form  as  part  of  the  Purdue 
Musical  Organizations,  which 
includes  the  Purdue  Varsity 
Glee  Club,  University  Choir, 
Purdue  Bell  Choir,  PMO 
Express  and  Purdue  Extension 
Homemaker  Chorus. 
Collectively,  these  performers 
present  more  than  250  perform¬ 
ances  annually. 
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Travel  abroad  opportunity  available 

« 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

During  the  upcoming  summer 
break,  PNC  students  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Thailand.  An  initiative  of 
Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics,  finance  and 
international  business,  the  trip  is 
intended  to  provide  participants 
with  firsthand  experience  of 
another  culture,  enrich  their  aca¬ 
demic  discipline,  and  broaden 
their  personal  horizons. 

According  to  Brahmasrene, 
participants  will  be  introduced 
to  all  three  regions  of  Thailand. 
"We  will  stay  in  four  cities: 
Bangkok,  Hat  Yai,  Phuket 
Island,  and  Chiang  Mai,  which 
is  my  hometown,"  said 
Brahmasrene.  "Each  region  has 
its  own  charm  and  character 
with  different  aspects  of  people, 
culture,  religion  and  food,"  he 
stated. 

As  well  as  learning  about 
another  culture,  PNC  students 
will  have  the  added  benefit  of 
gaining  college  credit.  By 
enrolling  in  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram,  students  will  receive  aca¬ 
demic  credit  for  Economics  390 
and  490.  Neither  of  these  classes 
have  a  prerequisite;  therefore, 


the  course  credits  are  available 
to  any  student  on  campus. 

The  trip  to  Thailand  will  be 
broken  into  two  sessions.  "The 
first  session  will  take  place  at 
Prince  of  Songkla  University  in 


southern  Thailand,"  said 
Brahmasrene,  and  will  focus  "on 
the  past,  present  and  future  of 
the  society  and  culture  of 
Thailand.  Current  issues  in  poli¬ 
tics,  business  and  economics 
development  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  also  be  discussed." 

The  second  session  will  occur 
at  the  International  Center  at 


Chiang  Mai  University  in  north¬ 
ern  Thailand.  Brahmasrene  said 
that  this  session  will  cover  "nat¬ 
ural  resources  exploitation, 
development  and  environmental 
economics  in  Thailand." 


It  is  important  to  note  that  par¬ 
ticipants  will  not  be  spending  all 
their  time  in  the  classroom  while 
in  Thailand.  There  will  be 
"morning  lectures  followed  by 
afternoon  excursions  to  related 
sites  often  accompanied  by  the 
same  lecturer,"  said 
Brahmasrene. 

L.  Edward  Bednar,  vice  chan¬ 


cellor  for  academic  affairs, 
helped  Brahmasrene  get  the  pro¬ 
gram  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Programs  for  Study  Abroad  at 
West  Lafayette.  "This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  experience 
travel  in  a  foreign  land  with  a 
very  able  guide,"  said  Bednar. 
Participants  will  be  able  "to 
learn  about  business  practices  in 
another  country  with  a  very 
experienced  faculty  member, 
and  to  experience  the  culture  of 
a  country  which  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own,"  said  Bednar. 

Students  that  are  already  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  on  the  trip  are  excited 
about  what  the  program  has  to 
offer.  "I  hope  to  learn  more 
about  the  business  that  is  going 
on  in  Asia  and  about  the  Thai 
culture,"  reported  Edna 
Asenbeck,  an  accounting  major 
from  LaPorte,  who  will  be  grad¬ 
uating  this  May.  "I  am  sure  that 
this  study  abroad  will  bring  me 
some  understanding  about 
Thailand  with  their  customs, 
values,  and  culture  in  general," 
she  continued. 

Philosophy  major,  Kathleen 
Ann  Plochi  also  intends  to  make 
the  journey  to  Thailand  this 
summer.  "The  Thailand  trip  is 
wonderfully  planned  out.  It  fol¬ 
lows  travels  throughout 
Thailand  and  visits  to  the  coun¬ 
try's  cultural  riches,  including 


the  Doi  Suthep  Buddhist 
Temple,"  which,  according  to 
Plochi,  is  a  major  reason  for 
deciding  to  go. 

The  costs  for  the  program  are 
$2,550,  which  includes  6  credit 
hours,  housing,  scheduled  trans¬ 
portation  (domestic  air,  train, 
transfer  and  field  trips),  some 
meals,  insurance,  seminar  rooms 
and  lectures.  Participants  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  air¬ 
fare  from  the  United  States  to 
Bangkok,  approximately  $800- 
$  1 ,000,  and  about  $  1 50  for  typi¬ 
cal  meals.  Although  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  not  cheap,  it  is  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  "Few 
people  will  ever  get  an  opportu¬ 
nity  similar  to  this,"  stated 
Bednar. 

If  students  or  other  members 
of  the  community  are  interested 
in  traveling  to  Thailand  with 
PNC  they  will  have  to  register 
through  the  Office  of  Programs 
for  Study  Abroad  and  make  full 
payment  by  March  1 0  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  seat.  At  this  stage, 
participants  will  depart  from  the 
United  States  on  May  12  and 
return  on  June  3.  For  application 
information  and  further  program 
details,  contact  Tantatape 
Brahmasrene  at  ext.  5310  or  e- 
mail  him  at  tapeb@pnc.edu. 


The  “Chiang  Man,”  built  over  700  years  ago,  is  the  largest  temple  in 
Chiang  Mai,  Thailand. 

(Photo  Provided/Tantatape  Brahmasrene) 


Interactive  student  leadership 
conference  set  to  take  place 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

PNC's  annual  student  leader¬ 
ship  conference  will  soon  be 
making  its  second  appearance 
on  campus.  The  conference  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  March  26 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
LSF  02.  The  event  is  free  and  a 
complimentary  lunch  will  be 
provided. 

The  conference  is  geared 
toward  students  who  are  active 
in  various  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  athletics. 

“Any  type  of  exposure, 
whether  it  be  a  seminar  or  a  con¬ 
ference  dealing  with  leadership, 
is  beneficial  to  students. 
Extracurricular  activities  outside 
the  classroom  will  help  prepare 
them  for  life  after  college," 
explained  Gary  Demski,  director 
of  student  activities.  "Anyone 
that  attends  the  conference  will 
be  taking  away  some  great  infor¬ 
mation  about  leadership,  as  well 
as  skills  for  great  leaders,"  said 
Colleen  Kidwell,  president  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Convocations  and 
Events  Committee  (F.A.C.E.). 

The  conference  will  feature 
a  welcome  session  given  by 
PNC  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin.  Dave  Phillips,  assis¬ 


tant  professor  of  organizational 
leadership  and  supervision,  will 
be  speaking  about  conflict  reso¬ 
lution.  John  Coggins,  dean  of 
students,  will  be  conducting  spe¬ 
cial  leadership  exercises.  In 
addition,  professional  speaker, 


learn  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
enthusiastic  speakers  about  lead¬ 
ership,"  said  Kidwell.  "The  con¬ 
ference  is  very  interactive.  It 
gives  a  chance  for  students  to 
bond  with  other  students  on 
campus,"  added  Demski. 


“The  conference  is  very  interac¬ 
tive.  It  gives  a  chance  for 
students  to  bond  with  other 
students  on  campus.” 


--  Gary  Demski,  director  of 
student  activities 


business  leader  and  veteran  edu¬ 
cator  Michael  Dunphy,  will  be 
speaking  at  the  conference. 
Dunphy  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  presenters  in 
America  due  to  his  insight  and 
superb  communication  skills.  At 
the  end  of  the  conference,  PNC 
students  Matt  Martinez  and 
Adam  Dobrzeniecki  will  be 
hosting  a  student  panel  to  wrap 
up  the  day. 

The  event  will  be  a  great  net¬ 
working  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents.  "I  see  the  student  leader¬ 
ship  conference  as  a  chance  for 
PNC  students  and  leaders  to 
come  together  for  one  day  and 


Demski  and  Kidwell  whole 
heartedly  encourage  students 
who  are  involved  on  campus  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unique 
opportunity.  "It's  definitely 
something  you  wouldn't  want  to 
miss.  Everyone  loves  something 
free,  and  this  is  something  you 
can  benefit  a  great  deal  from," 
said  Demski.  "Going  to  this 
leadership  conference  will  give 
you  the  chance  to  hear  from 
some  wonderful  speakers,  allow 
you  the  chance  to  meet  your  fel¬ 
low  students  as  well  as  fellow 
leaders  at  PNC,  and  broaden 
your  leadership  skills,"  stated 
Kidwell. 


SPEAKER 
CON’T  FROM  PAGE  1 

"I  always  believed  that  I  would 
never  sell,  but  I  found  out  that 
business  development  is  selling, 
just  on  a  different  level." 

Reflecting  on  what  she  hoped 
the  audience  learned  from  her 
speech,  Nasser  commented,  "I 
hope  what  I  give  women  is  an 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the 
opportunities  that  are  out  there 
right  now  are  just  unlimited.  You 
can  do  anything  you  want  to  do. 
There's  no  limit  anymore  on 
what  women  can  do."  Nasser 
also  recommended,  "Don't  be 
afraid  to  dream  and  have  some¬ 
thing  out  there  that  someday  you 
want  to  do." 

Juliana  Lach,  an  OLS  major 
and  member  of  the  student  chap¬ 
ter  since  it  started  in  2002,  has 
seen  every  speaker  the  chapter 
has  brought  to  PNC.  "I've  bene¬ 
fited  from  every  meeting  I've 
attended  so  far.  There  is  a  lot  of 
networking,"  said  Lach.  She  also 
praised  the  chapter’s  efforts, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
quality  of  the  guest  speakers. 
"I've  learned  a  lot  from  all  the 
speakers  that  the  chapter  has 


had.  They  are  always  really 
interesting,"  said  Lach. 

Assistant  professor  and  faculty 
sponsor  for  the  student  chapter, 
Martha  Garcia-Saenz,  said,  "The 
program  is  directed  towards 
women  in  engineering  and  tech¬ 
nology  students  to  help  them  feel 
more  a  part  of  the  community." 
The  chapter  tries  to  have 
speaker  at  every  meeting. 
"Having  speakers  is  extremely 
valuable  for  our  students  since  it 
motivates  and  inspires  them.  It 
helps  our  students  see  that  there 
is  more  than  one  way  to  become 
successful  and  to  actually  identi¬ 
fy  themselves  with  the  speak¬ 
ers,"  said  Garcia-Saenz. 

Another  initiative  by  the  chap 
ter,  which  was  announced  at  the 
meeting,  is  the  recent  introduc 
tion  of  student  scholarships.  A 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  at 
the  next  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
April  13.  For  more  information 
concerning  the  next  meeting 
contact  faculty  sponsor  Martha 
Garcia-Saenz  at  1-800-872 
1231,  ext.  5522  or 
mgarcia@pnc.edu  or  Madonna 
Tritle,  academic  advisor  for 
engineering  and  technology,  at 
ext.  5658  or  mtritle@pnc.edu. 
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Children’s  artwork 
exhibited  at  PNC 


By  KATY  CALLAN 
Spectator  Writer 

In  the  spirit  of  Purdue's  mis¬ 
sion  statement  -  learning,  dis¬ 
covery  and  engagement  -  PNC  is 
reaching  out  to  link  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  a  special  way. 
Currently,  original  artwork  cre¬ 
ated  by  second  and  third  grade 
Safe  Harbor  students  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  LSF  building  on  the 


children,"  said  Higgens. 

PNC  students  enrolled  in 
Business  and  Professional 
Communication  are  creating 
enrichment  and  research  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  Safe  Harbor  pro 
gram.  Scott  Smithson,  acting 
chair  of  the  communications 
department  at  PNC,  believes 
working  with  area  organizations 
gives  students  real  world  experi¬ 
ence.  "Discussions  with 


This  work  of  art  by  Joy  Elementary  School  student  Stephanie  Bashinder 

is  part  of  the  “Small  Works,  Big  Dreams,”  collection. 

 (Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 


wall  opposite  the  cafeteria. 

As  a  part  of  the  after-school 
program,  students  have  been 
receiving  instruction  from  pro¬ 
fessional  artists  who  volunteer 
at  the  Jack  and  Shirley  Lubeznik 
Center  for  the  Arts.  "It's  never 
too  early  to  introduce  kids  to 
colleges  in  our  area,"  said  Herb 
Higgins,  Safe  Harbor  program 
coordinator. 

Field  trips  to  area  interests  are 
another  activity  for  children  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program. 
Recently,  Judy  Jacobi,  director 
of  marketing  at  PNC,  guided  the 
children  through  the  sculptures 
on  campus. 

Local  artist  Edwin  Shelton, 
director  of  education  from  the 
Lubeznik  Center,  believes  the 
kind  of  tour  that  Judy  gave  was 


Business  and  Professional 
Communication  students 
regarding  their  experiences  with 
the  Safe  Harbor  After-School 
program  encourage  me  to 
believe  they  relish  the  opportu 
nity  to  apply  course  concepts 
while  working  to  better  under- 


This  work  of  art  was  created  by 
Taylor  Watson  of  Joy  Elementary 
School. 

(Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 


Tropical  Space  Blast,”  by 

Deneza  Jadal,  Joy  Elementary 
School. 

(Spectator  Photo/Katy  Callan) 


reminiscent  of  something  you 
would  see  at  the  Art  Institute. 
"Judy  did  a  wonderful  job 
explaining  the  sculptures  to  the 


stand  and  directly  address 
important  community  needs," 
said  Smithson. 

Higgens  feels  these  partner¬ 
ship  programs  offer  a  win-win 
situation  for  both  participants. 
It  gives  expertise  back  into  the 
community  -  bridging  the  gap  to 
knowledge  base  and  practical 
application.  College  kids  may 
get  more  out  of  the  activity  than 
the  children,"  he  stated. 


The  Arts 

Odyssey 

popular 

By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 


The  SPECTATOR 


film  series  grows 
with  community 


Works,  Big 
in  the  LSF 


Although  a  long  way  from 
“Ghostbusters,”  Bill  Murray 
proved  himself  an  accomplished 
actor  in  the  recent  film,  "Lost  in 
Translation."  Murray  began  his 
acting  career  as  part  of  Saturday 
Night  Live  almost  30  years  ago, 
continuing  with  films  such  as 
"Ghostbusters,”  "Groundhog 
Day,"  "Kingpin,"  and  "The 
Royal  Tenenbaums." 

As  part  of  the  Odyssey  Cultural 
Series,  PNC  presented  the  film, 
"Lost  in  Translation,"  twice  in 
the  month  of  February.  The  first 
showing  was  at  the  Michigan 
City  Public  Library  and  brought 
in  over  one  hundred  twenty 
viewers.  Extra  chairs  had  to  be 
brought  in,  with  several  younger 
ones  sitting  on  the  floor.  The 
film  was  also  shown  at  LaPorte 
High  School  in  Schulze  Hall, 
which  brought  in  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  as  well. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Odyssey 
series  is  to  bring  arts  and  cultur¬ 
al  programs  and  performances  of 
interest  to  the  communities  we 
serve,"  said  Judy  Jacobi,  director 
of  marketing.  Besides  the  film, 
the  Odyssey  Series  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  sculptures  on  campus, 
the  artwork  in  the  computer  lab, 


and  the  "Small 
Dreams"  exhibit 
building. 

In  "Lost  in  Translation," 
Murray  plays  an  American  actor, 
Bob  Harris,  who  is  in  Japan  to 
shoot  a  whiskey  commercial. 
While  in  the  hotel,  spending 
most  of  his  time  bored  in  the  bar, 
he  meets  a  young  woman, 
Charlotte,  who  is  there  with  her 
workaholic  husband.  The 
woman  is  played  by  Scarlett 
Johansson,  who  starred  in  "The 
Horse  Whisperer"  and  "Eight 
Legged  Freaks." 

The  two  engage  in  a  flirty 
game  of  eye  contact  at  first,  a 
glance  over  a  drink,  a  shared 
yawn  over  the  sexy  yet  tiresome 
lounge  singer,  and  finally  talk 
when  they  both  realize  they  can¬ 
not  sleep  night  after  night. 

Although  the  age  difference  is 
dramatically  obvious,  the  two 
lonely  souls  bond  almost  imme¬ 
diately  and  spend  a  weekend  out 
together  in  the  city  of  Tokyo. 
Their  conversations  center 
around  their  marriages,  their 
happiness  and  the  meaning  of  it 
all.  As  movie  reviewer  Roger 
Ebert  said,  "These  conversations 
can  really  only  be  held  with 
strangers.  You  can  only  say,  ‘I 
feel  like  I've  known  you  for 
years,’  to  someone  you  have  not 
known  for  years." 


M  • 


While  the  film  is  written  with 
a  somewhat  sexual  under-cur¬ 
rent,  it  is  too  smart  to  be  the  kind 
of  movie  where  the  actors  sleep 
together  and  the  viewers  must 
accept  it.  The  two  friends  share 
feelings  instead  of  a  bed. 

Sofia  Coppola,  daughter  of 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  director 
of  "The  Godfather,"  wrote  and 
produced  "Lost  in  Translation." 
Coppola  also  directed  "The 
Virgin  Suicides,"  and  later 
experimented  in  some  TV  pro¬ 
duction. 

Coppola  returned  to  film  and 
decided  to  fashion  a  film  after 
her  personal  experiences  in 
Japan.  "Lost  in  Translation"  has 
been  nominated  for  four 
Academy  Awards:  Best  Picture, 
Achievement  in  Directing,  Best 
Actor  in  a  Leading  Role,  and 
Best  Original  Screenplay. 

Other  films  that  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  Odyssey 
Series  are  "Whale  Rider,"  on 
March  2 1  and  24,  and  "Nowhere 
in  Africa,"  on  April  18  and  21. 
The  series  will  also  sponsor  a 
poetry  event  with  Val  Gray 
Ward,  poet  and  musician,  on 
April  21,  the  anniversary  of 
William  Shakespeare's  birthday, 
here  on  campus.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  check  out  PNC's  web 
site,  and  click  on  the  Odyssey 
link  on  the  home  page. 


-jrtnirt 


The  Purdue  North  Central  Alumni  Association  Presents: 


Jean  Cocteau’s 
‘Beauty  and  the  Beast!’ 


For  more  information  on  joining  the  PNC  Alumni  Association, 
please  visit  the  Alumni  Office  in  the  Technology  Building  -  Room  101 
Phone  785-5371  or 
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The  VCAA  search  continues 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

In  its  continuing  quest  for  a 
new  vice  chancellor  of 
Academic  Affairs,  PNC  finished 
up  its  interviews  with  Dr. 
Jeffrey  Welsh  from  North 
Carolina  and  Dr.  James  Pula 
from  New  York.  As  with  the 
first  two  candidates,  students 
were  invited  to  participate  in  an 
interview  with  them. 

Dr.  Welsh,  vice  president  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  Lees- 
McRae  College  in  North 
Carolina,  also  a  former  compet¬ 
itive  sailor,  began  the  discussion 
with  his  longing  to  get  back  near 
the  lakes. 

Welsh  is  extremely  interested 
in  PNC  because  he  feels  that  it 
has  established  itself  as  a 
regional  campus  and  has  proved 
adept  at  keeping  on  top  of  new 
changes  in  technology.  He  was 
very  impressed  with  PNC’s  new 
wireless  capabilities.  “Lots  of 
great  things  can  happen  here 
and  that’s  why  I  want  to  be 
here,”  said  Welsh. 

He  also  said  that  PNC  has  the 
incentive  and  capability  to 
change  with  the  times  and  he 
would  like  to  be  a  part  of  it.  “If 
all  the  changes  take  place  that 
are  planned,  then  PNC  will  be 
the  crowning  jewel  of  Indiana,” 
said  Welsh. 

Welsh  then  turned  the  discus¬ 
sion  toward  the  students,  asking 
each  one  to  tell  what  they  liked 
and  disliked  about  PNC. 
Answers  ranged  from  the  park¬ 
ing  problem  to  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  students  and 
faculty. 

Dr.  James  Pula,  the  last  candi¬ 
date  to  be  interviewed,  was  very 
happy  to  be  here  and  stated  his 
desire  to  return  to  the  Midwest. 


Pula,  who  received  his  master’s 
and  doctorate  degrees  at  Purdue 
University,  he  is  currently  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education  at  Utica 
College  of  Syracuse  University 
in  New  York. 


His  strengths  include  enroll¬ 


ment  increases  in  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs, 
and  his  teaching  experience. 
Although  he  has  been  mainly  in 
administrative  positions,  Pula 
has  also  taught  continuously, 
receiving  positive  teaching 
reviews. 

Pula  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  student  body  and  its 
needs  saying,  “If  the  student 
wasn’t  here,  we  wouldn’t  be 
here.”  If  awarded  the  position. 
Pula  stated  that  his  door  would 
be  open  to  students  to  come  in 
and  talk  anytime. 

When  asked  about  adding 
more  graduate  programs  to 
PNC,  Pula  replied  that  if  there 
was  a  definite  need  and  interest 
for  a  certain  program,  he  would 
have  no  problem  trying  to 
implement  it.  He  also  comment¬ 
ed  that  more  jobs  today  are 
requiring  more  than  just  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  and  he  would  like 
to  see  PNC  be  able  to  provide 
that  next  step. 

With  the  coming  housing 
development  and  anticipated 
student  increase,  Pula  feels  that 
he  has  the  experience  and 


knowledge  to  bring  in  more  stu¬ 
dents  and  succeed  at  PNC. 

The  overall  process  was  very 
informative  for  the  students  and 
the  candidates.  Those  that  par¬ 
ticipated  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  the  applicants  and  were 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  to 


be  involved  with  the  procedures. 

“I  thought  it  was  really  good 
because  it  gave  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  one-on-one  time  with 
the  candidates,”  said  Marsha 
Buckingham,  president  of 
Student  Government. 

Both  candidates  would  be  out¬ 
standing  assets  to  PNC.  Their 
accomplishments  and  experi¬ 
ence  would  add  to  the  success  of 
this  campus  and  the  decision 
will  not  be  made  lightly. 

After  all  the  evaluation  forms 
were  turned  in  from  students, 
staff  and  faculty,  the  VCAA 
Search  Advisory  Committee 
met  to  discuss  the  candidates 
and  the  comments.  The  commit¬ 
tee  then  decided  which  ones 
were  most  acceptable,  and  for¬ 
warded  their  decision  to 
Chancellor  Dworkin. 

Keith  Schwingendorf,  head  of 
the  VCAA  search  committee, 
then  met  with  Dworkin  and 
reviewed  the  committee’s  obser¬ 
vations.  The  final  decision  will 
be  made  by  Dworkin  and 
Schwingendorf  hopes  that  the 
new  VCAA  will  be  hired  in 
early  March. 


Social  work  club 
benefits  community 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  social 
work  job  opportunities  are 
expected  to  increase  in  the  next 
decade.  In  keeping  with  this  up 
rise,  PNC  now  offers  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Behavioral  Sciences 
with  an  emphasis  in  Social 
Work. 

The  job  of  the  social  worker 
is  to  help  people  function  the 
best  way  they  can  in  their  envi¬ 
ronment,  deal  with  their  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  solve  personal 
and  family  problems.  Some 
fields  that  are  available  to  those 
interested  in  social  work  are 
child  welfare,  family  services, 
mental  health,  school  counsel¬ 
ing  and  criminal  justice. 

“It’s  a  great  feeling  knowing 
that  I  am  able  to  help  people.  I 
feel  that  I  have  chosen  a  very 
rewarding  career,”  said  Mary 
Mazurek,  a  social  worker  for  the 
elderly. 

To  prepare  and  involve  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  this  field, 
PNC  can  now  boast  of  its  own 
Social  Work  Club.  “It  is  benefi¬ 
cial  for  students  to  get  involved 
with  this  club  for  future  job 
opportunities  available  in  this 
line  of  work,”  said  Gary 
Demski,  director  of  student 
activities. 

In  a  recent  study  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  students  who  were 
involved  in  a  club  or  organiza¬ 
tion  felt  more  positive  about  the 
ability  to  lead  others,  they  were 
more  prepared  for  employment, 
and  felt  more  satisfaction  with 
their  current  employment. 


The  Office  of  Student 
Activities  here  at  PNC  also  real¬ 
izes  that  students’  college  expe¬ 
rience  extends  beyond  the  class¬ 
room  and  feels  that  participation 
empowers  student  learning  and 
development. 

This  new  club  is  open  to  all 
students,  regardless  of  their 
major,  who  wish  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  community  on 
and  off  campus,  said  Melissa 
Powell,  the  current  president. 

One  thing  the  Social  Work 
Club  would  like  to  achieve  this 
semester  is  to  bring  in  various 
speakers  from  the  community  to 
speak  on  social  service  issues. 

The  club  is  also  planning  a 
drive,  Adopt-A-Mommy-To-Be, 
in  which  new  and  used  baby 
items  will  be  collected  and 
donated  to  The  Baby  Store. 
These  items  are  then  available 
through  services  provided  by 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC),  and  Children  and  Family 
Services. 

In  April,  the  Social  Work 
Club,  along  with  the  Fine  Arts, 
Convocations,  and  Events 
Committee  (F.A.C.E.),  will  be 
participating  in  the  March  of 
Dimes  Walk  of  America. 
According  to  their  web  site,  the 
mission  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
Walk  is  to  give  all  babies  a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  against  any  health 
problems,  such  as  prematurity, 
birth  defects,  and  low  birth 
weight.  They  also  provide  valu¬ 
able  information  to  mothers  and 
mothers-to-be. 

The  club  meets  every  Friday 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  LSF  53.  Any 
interested  students  are  invited  to 
come  and  check  it  out. 
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"Point  of  You  -  the  neon  lights... looks 
cool.” 

_  Thomas  Underwood,  architecture 


“Best  in  Show  -  There's  a  dog  in  there 
that  keeps  looking  at  me.” 

-  Keith  Jolink,  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  technology 


"Shelter  From  the  Storm  is  pretty 
neat  -  looks  like  a  nice  place  to  sit 
down.” 

-  Brooks  Gordon,  liberal  studies 
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-Melissa  Muncy,  business  manage¬ 
ment 


“Windfighter  -  It  can  represent  so 
many  different  things,  and  I  also  like  it 
because  it  involves  a  flag.” 

-Brandi  Lewis,  communications 


“Sentinel  - 1  like  it  because  it  looks  like  “Running  Arch  -  Walkin  Man  -  it 

it’s  not  supposed  to  be  there."  reminds  me  of  a  math  symbol.” 

-Mike  Leisch,  liberal  studies  -  Anthony  Phillips,  English 


“The  stained  glass  downstairs  in 
Tech.  It  looks  pretty  -  almost  calming.” 


“I  like  Point  of  You  because  I  appreci¬ 
ate  smart  art  that  is  architectural  -  it 
took  a  lot  of  thinking  to  put  that 
together.” 


-Matt  Gavelek,  engineering 


“Running  Arch  -  walking  man  looks 
like  walking  pi  - 1  like  the  way  light 
shines  on  it  to  give  you  a  visual 
concept  of  motion.” 


-Gerry  Lewis,  financial  aid 
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“What  is  your  favorite  artwork  on  campus?” 
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Letters  to  The  Editor 
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:lu  Shot  Correction 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Spectator 
inder  the  Student  Government  article,  it 
vas  stated  that  the  Student  Government 
iad  worked  with  the  Faculty  Senate  to 
irrange  for  flu  shots  to  be  provided 
beginning  next  fall)  on  campus  to  stu- 
lents,  faculty,  and  staff  for  a  reasonable 
ee.  The  article  should  have  stated  that 
he  Student  Government  worked  with 
'odd  Laux  from  the  Health  and  Wellness 
)epartment  to  expand  the  flu  shots 
ilready  provided  for  faculty  and  staff  to 
iow  include  any  interested  students.  The 
iu  shots  will  be  provided  at  a  reasonable 
ee  for  interested  students.  We  apologize 
or  any  problems  this  error  may  have 
:aused. 

:ujii  Stockstill 
Student  Government 

*NC  provides  wonderful  atmosphere 

^To  tell  the  truth,  Purdue  North  Central 
ias  not  my  first  choice  for  college.  Now 


that  I  have  been  here  for  awhile,  I  like  it. 

Having  been  home-schooled  all  my  life, 
it  was  very  strange  when  I  started  college. 
The  only  time  I  was  ever  in  a  classroom 
was  when  I  took  the  SATs.  I  really  did  not 
know  how  to  act  or  what  I  was  supposed 
to  do. 

After  my  first  week  at  PNC,  I  decided  I 
loved  being  at  college.  Part  of  the  reason 
I  loved  being  at  college  had  to  do  with  the 
atmosphere  of  PNC.  I  realize  that  I  might 
not  have  felt  this  way  if  I  had  gone  to  the 
college  I  wanted  to. 

All  of  my  professors  were  very  nice. 
They  offered  to  help  anyone  if  they  ever 
needed  it.  Most  of  my  professors  even  put 
their  home  phone  number  on  the  syllabus 
and  said  we  could  call  almost  anytime  of 
the  day. 

Guidance  counselors  are  always  willing 
to  help.  Every  time  I  pass  by  my  guidance 
counselor’s  office,  she  says  hi  and  asks 
me  how  my  classes  are  going. 

The  employees  of  the  financial  aid  office 
are  some  of  the  nicest  people  I  have  ever 
met.  I  often  stop  by  the  financial  aid  office 
just  to  say  hi  and  every  single  time,  my 
financial  advisor  tells  me  to  come  back 


end  your  letters  to  the  editor  to:J 

spectator@pnc . edu 


soon. 

It  was  also  easier  for  me  to  go  to  PNC 
and  live  at  home.  My  family  really  sup¬ 
ported  me  and  helped  me  out  when  class¬ 
es  became  more  difficult,  like  around  mid¬ 
terms  and  finals! 

If  I  had  gone  to  a  larger  college,  as  I 
originally  wanted  to,  my  professors  might 
not  have  been  there  for  me.  My  family 
would  be  too  far  away  to  help  and  I  would 
have  been  at  a  complete  loss. 

I  am  actually  very  glad  my  first  choice 
for  college  fell  through,  because  I  would 
not  have  been  able  to  experience  the 
wonderful  atmosphere  of  PNC  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  making  college  a  great  expe¬ 
rience  for  me. 

So  make  Purdue  North  Central  your  first 
choice.  Encourage  people  you  know  to 
make  it  theirs.  Stay  at  PNC  until  you  finish 
college.  I  know  I  will. 

Katherine  McVeigh 
PNC  Student 

All  letters  to  the  editor  are  submitted  as 
personal  opinions.  They  do  not  reflect  the 
opinions  of  The  Spectator  or  PNC. 
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GREAT 

SERVICES 


FACULTY, 
STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 
ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  JOIN! 

CALL  TODAY! 


Great  Idea  to  Join! 
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Online  Banking 
www.  la  -porter.com 

FREE  ATMs 
FREE  Checking  with 
VISA  Check  Card 
Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Transactions^*-— «  r— 

Open  Wednesdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.nt. 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


Smarl  Money 
says,  “11 
you're  not 
already  a 
member, 
you're 
probaby 

pay i  n«  too 
much  lor  your 
financial 
senicts". 


LA-PORTER 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  □  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours.  9-12)  □  Drive  thru 
1404  East  Lincolnway  0  462-7805  0  Drive-thru  □  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  Q  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
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Computer  lab  provides  many  resources  to  students 


by  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

The  open  computer  labs  on 
campus,  as  well  as  the  services 
they  provide,  have  made  great 
progress  since  their  start.  With 
everything  from  student  e-mail 
to  wireless  internet,  a  meager 
technology  fee  goes  a  long  way. 

“I  don’t  know  how  many  times 
I’ve  had  students  say  they  didn’t 
even  know  they  had  a  school  e- 
mail  address.  People  are  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  see  services 
available  that  they  didn’t  even 
know  they  had,”  said  Marty 
Ellis,  a  student  computer  lab 
technician. 

And  e-mail  isn't  the  only  ser¬ 
vice  offered  to  students. 

There  are  over  450  computers 
available  for  student  use,  includ¬ 
ing  the  attended  computer  lab, 
which  is  the  largest  computer  lab 
on  campus.  With  over  100  desk¬ 
top  computers  with  full  network 
access,  the  lab  is  also  equipped 
with  laser  printers,  a  color  scan¬ 
ner,  and  handicapped  accessible 
computers.  No  computers  are 
more  than  three  years  old. 

“People  always  walk  in  and  ask 
if  they  can  use  the  Internet.  Of 
course  they  can.  Lots  of  students 
use  the  computer  lab  to  relax 
between  classes.  That  is  perfect¬ 
ly  okay,”  said  Heather 
Hunnicutt,  student  computer  lab 


assistant. 

The  computers  are  also 
equipped  with  academic  soft¬ 
ware.  “Lots  of  students  don’t 
realize  the  computer  lab  has  all 
of  the  same  programs  they  use  in 
their  courses,”  said  Hunnicutt. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  and 
programs  available,  every  stu¬ 
dent  has  an  account  that  provides 
them  with  a  personal  storage 
space,  as  well  as  a  space  to  host 
web  sites.  Also  accessible  from 


this  account  is  the  instructor's 
drive,  which  includes  a  folder  for 
each  professor,  often  containing 
valuable  course  materials  such  as 
study  guides  and  syllabi.  Both 
of  these  drives  are  accessible 
from  any  computer  on  campus, 
as  well  as  from  students'  homes. 

Students  may  also  use  this 
account  to  access  Student 
OnLine  Academic  Resources 
(SOLAR),  which  allows  students 
to  view  their  class  schedule, 


unofficial  transcript,  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid  information. 

Help  with  any  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  is  available  in  the  attended 
computer  lab. 

“Some  students  just  get  dis¬ 
couraged.  Many  wait  until  they 
get  totally  confused  and  stuck, 
but  they  don’t  have  to.  They  can 
ask  us  for  help  before  they  even 
start.  We  can  help  them  get  start¬ 
ed  and  walk  them  through  it,” 
said  Hunnicutt. 


ATTENDED 

COMPUTER 

LAB 

ROOM  T265 

Monday  -  Thursday: 

9  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 

Friday: 

9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Saturday  &  Sunday: 

1  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 

UNATTENDED 

COMPUTER 

LAB 

ROOM  T164 

Monday  -  Thursday: 

7  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

10  p.m.  -  11  p.m. 

Friday: 

7  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

4  p.m.  - 11  p.m. 

Saturday  &  Sunday: 

7  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 


Smoking  policy  enforced  at  exits,  students  utilize  smoking  lounge 


By  ROBERT  WRIGHT 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Although  some  universities  are 
attempting  to  gradually  ban 
smoking  on  their  campuses  for 
health  reasons,  PNC  doesn't  plan 
to  torch  its  current  smoking  pol¬ 
icy  just  yet.  It  allows  smoking  at 
certain  hall  entrances  and  in  the 
obscure  smoking  lounge  in  LSF. 
Purdue  University  West 
Lafayette,  and  Ball  State 
University  have  banned  smoking 
in  all  dorms,  part  of  a  nationwide 
movement  rationalized  by  statis¬ 
tics  related  to  health  and  safety 
issues. 

Smoking  in  dorms  causes 
around  1,700  fires  annually  on 
campus,  according  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management 

Agency.  Also,  as  of  2001,  21 
percent  of  American  universities 
banned  smoking  in  residence 
halls,  according  to  The  Journal 
of  American  College  Health. 

The  current  PNC  policy  pro¬ 
hibits  smoking  in  all  areas  and  in 
all  buildings,  except  those 
specifically  designated  as  smok¬ 
ing  permitted,  meaning  smokers 
can  still  light  up  at  various  hall 
entrances  and  in  the  indoor 
smoking  lounge. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  at  three 
of  the  entrances  to  the  buildings, 


The  door  to  the  smoking  lounge,  LSF  166  (Spectator  Photo/ Amy  Straka) 


including  the  southeast  entrance 
to  Schwarz  Hall;  north  entrance 
to  the  Tech  Building;  and  the 
main  southwest  entrance  to  the 
LSF  building.  If  students  go 
beyond  the  ashtrays  placed  in 
front  of  these  entrances,  they  are 
in  violation  of  the  smoking  poli¬ 
cy. 

While  PNC  does  permit  desig¬ 


nated  smoking,  students  said  that 
only  the  non-smoking  areas  have 
clear  signage. 

There  is  only  one  place  to 
smoke  indoors,  a  room  located 
inconspicuously  in  the  LSF 
building,  at  the  back  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria.  The  only  way  to  find  it, 
though,  is  to  look  at  the  floor 
map,  located  at  the  entrance  of 


the  building. 

“The  door  to  the  smoking 
lounge  is  ridiculous.  The  handle 
is  set  up  for  pulling,  yet  you  have 
to  push  to  open  it,"  said  Michael 
Sliwa,  a  PNC  student.  "While 
sitting  in  the  cafeteria,  I’ve  seen 
many  people  walk  away  thinking 
it  was  locked,”  he  said. 

The  lounge  has  a  maximum 


capacity  of  40  people.  Usually, 
it  is  not  packed,  so  a  table  is 
available.  Two  exhaust  vents 
and  an  air  purifier  lessen  the 
amount  smoke  in  the  room. 

However,  the  sign  on  the  door 
says,  “Keep  Door  Closed,”  not 
“Smoking  Lounge.”  Therefore, 
when  people  see  that  sign,  they 
tend  to  walk  away,  thinking  it’s 
the  wrong  room.  And  if  they 
walk  outdoors  to  smoke  in  the 
wrong  area,  Campus  Police 
watch  for  the  violations,  and 
decide  if  any  disciplinary  action 
beyond  confrontation  will  be 
taken. 

“If  this  was  a  smoke  free  cam¬ 
pus,  I  would  probably  transfer," 
said  Jessica  Stantz,  a  student  at 
PNC.  "The  smoking  lounge  is 
my  stress  reliever,”  she  said. 

Campus  Police  Chief  Robert  E. 
Gaekle  explained  that  breaking 
the  smoking  policy  results  in  a 
verbal  warning,  with  a  card  that 
explains  the  smoking  policy.  If 
someone  continually  ignores  the 
policy,  he  can  be  referred  to 
administration.  “The  number  of 
people  we  can  catch  smoking 
where  they  shouldn’t  be  can  vary 
from  15  to  20,  or  higher,  on  a 
weekly  basis,”  said  Gaekle. 
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Student  Support  Services 


By  GAIL  BARKER 
Director  of  Student  Support 
Services 

On  Monday,  Feb.  16,  Gail 
Barker,  sSs  Director,  went  to 
Indianapolis  with  3  students, 
Debbie  Conn,  Mary  Overton- 
Hall  and  LouAnn  Ramsey  for 
the  Indiana  Campus  Compact 
Day  at  the  Statehouse.  This 
event  is  part  of  the  "Raise 
Your  Voice  -  A  Month  of 
Action"  campaign  organized 
and  coordinated  by  the 
Indiana  Campus  Compact. 
Over  200  college  students 
converged  on  the  Indiana 
Statehouse  to  interact  with 
state  political  leaders  on  a 
host  of  public  issues.  Many 
students  expressed  concern 
about  a  wide  range  of  issues 
including  the  cost  of  higher 
education,  service  learning, 
gay  marriages,  political  elec¬ 
tions,  abortion,  and  many 
other  issues.  One  part  of  the 
afternoon  discussion  was  on 
voter  turnout;  in  the  last 
presidential  election,  50  per¬ 
cent  of  those  individuals  eli¬ 
gible  to  vote  actually  voted 
and  only  35  percent  of  indi¬ 
viduals  under  age  25  voted. 
Almost  all  the  presenters 
encouraged  college  students 
to  register  to  vote  and  go  out 


to  the  polls  and  vote  -  your 
vote  does  count! 

March  is  the  Indiana 
Governor's  Planning  Council 
for  People  with  Disabilities 
Awareness  Month.  Jodi 
James,  sSs  disability  services 
coordinator,  has  planned 
activities  throughout  the 
month  to  promote  disability 
awareness  on  our  campus. 
Please  join  sSs  in  any  or  all  of 
the  activities  planned  for 
March: 

*ADA  Teleconference.  This 
month's  topic  is  "My  State 
has  adopted  the  International 
Business  Code:  What  does  it 
mean  for  compliance  with 
ADAAG?"  The  IBC  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  enforce  acces¬ 
sibility  in  building  codes. 
-Tuesday,  March  16,  1  p.m.  - 
2:30  p.m.,  LSF  60 

^Students  with  Disabilities 
in  Your  Classroom:  A  Faculty 
Workshop.  This  presentation 
will  talk  about  students  with 
disabilities  who  may  come 
into  your  classroom  and  how 
to  help  those  students.  A 
question  and  answer  period 
will  be  provided. 

-Wednesday,  March  24,  2:30 
p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.,  LSF 

Assembly  Hall 

*Student  Panel  Discussion 
with  students  with  various 


disabilities  who  will  discuss 
what  works  and  what  does 
not  work  for  them  in  higher 
education.  A  question  and 
answer  period  will  be  provid¬ 
ed. 

-Tuesday,  March  30,  3:30 
p.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  LSF  Dining 
Room 

Upcoming  sSs  Workshops: 

*Test  Anxiety  Workshop 
presented  by  Carol  Kurmis  on 
Wednesday,  March  10  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  and 
Thursday,  March  11  from  3 
p.m.  to  3:45  p.m.  in  LSF  60. 
For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Carol  Kurmis  at  ckur- 
mis@pnc.edu  or  stop  by  LSF 
28A. 

*Professional  Development 
Workshop  presented  by  Mary 
Beth  Mitchell  and  Carol 
Kurmis  on  Wednesday,  April 
7  from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:15 
p.m.  in  LSF  204  and 
Thursday,  April  8  from  3  p.m. 
to  3:45  p.m.  in  LSF  60. 
Participants  will  learn  how  to 
project  a  professional  image 
and  how  to  use  basic  eti¬ 
quette  in  their  daily  lives,  in 
school  and  on  the  job.  For 
further  information,  contact 
Mary  Beth  Mitchell  at 
mmitchell@pnc.edu. 


Students  with  the  write  answers 


By  ERIKA  BALES 
Spectator  Writer 

Tucked  away  in  TECH  359 
is  one  of  the  richest  resources 
for  struggling  English  stu¬ 
dents. 

“The  Writing  Center  is  the 
only  location  on  campus 
where  students  can  receive 
one-on-one  tutoring  for 
papers  as  well  as  one-on-one 
computer  instruction  for 
word  processing  and  using 
the  Internet,"  said  Teresa  B. 
Henning,  director  of  the 
Writing  Center  and  assistant 
professor  of  English. 
Informative  handouts,  exer¬ 
cise  worksheets,  and  refer¬ 
ence  materials  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  students. 

Since  recently  celebrating 
its  20th  anniversary,  the 
Writing  Center  has  made 
plans  to  institute  a  recruit¬ 
ment  campaign  to  hire  at 
least  eight  new  tutors  for  Fall 
2004,  explained  Henning. 
More  information  on  tutor 
positions  can  be  found  at 
http :  / /www.pnc.edu/ depts/11 
/writing/howtobe/html. 
Tutors  must  have  completed 
English  101, 102  and  391  with 
at  least  a  B  to  be  eligible. 
Monthly  staff  meetings 
updating  training  are  also 
required. 


Connie  Lawe,  a  non-tradi- 
tional  student  in  the  Business 
program,  has  used  the 
Writing  Center  on  more  than 
one  occasion  for  help  in  her 
English  101  class.  Seeking 
writing  guidance,  Connie 
says  she  received  “excellent 


advice  on  proofreading  and 
wordsmithing."  Although 
she  found  the  Writing  Center 
staff  extremely  accessible, 
Connie  feels  there  should  be 
“more  hours  available  to 
night  students  whd  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.” 

Unfortunately,  the  Writing 


Center  is  unable  to  offer  e- 
mail  or  Internet  help  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  this  time.  However, 
the  staff  at  the  Writing  Center 
“is  happy  to  answer  brief 
writing  questions  over  the 
phone." 

Henning  advises  students 
seeking  help  to  set  aside  as 
much  time  as  they  feel  they 
need,  but  most  tutorial  ses¬ 
sions  last  20-30  minutes. 

On  the  rare  occasions  that 
Connie  Lawe  did  not  make  an 
appointment  with  the 
Writing  Center,  she  said  she 
still  did  not  have  to  wait  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

Currently,  five  tutors  staff 
the  Writing  Center.  “How 
long  people  have  to  wait 
depends  on  the  time  of  day 
and  time  of  the  semester. 
Around  mid-term,  students 
may  have  to  wait  about  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,”  reported 
Henning. 

Lawe  affirmed  that  she 
would  absolutely  use  the 
Writing  Center  again.  “The 
staff  was  very  helpful  and 
made  them  (the  tutoring  ses¬ 
sions)  enjoyable  experiences. 
They  work  hard  to  do  what 
they  are  there  to  do.” 

For  more  information  on  the 
Writing  Center,  visit 
www.pnc.edu  and  click  on 
the  Writing  Center  link  or  call 
1-800-872-1231  ext.  5383. 


Fitness  center  hours 
just  not  working  out 


By  C.  MILLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  who  want  to  work 
out  between  classes  at  the 
campus  Fitness  Center 
should  consider  avoiding  the 
peak  time  when  PNC  athletes 
are  conditioning  for  sports. 

"Right  now,  for  season 
starts,  the  positional  players 
come  in  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  4  p.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  and  pitchers  come  in  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at 
the  same  time,”  said  Lance 
Losinski,  an  employee  at  the 
Fitness  Center,  who  exercises 
there  for  pre-season  baseball. 

Choosing  and  maintaining  a 
regularly  scheduled  exercise 


machines  have  been  getting 
used,  for  sure,”  he  said, 
adding,  "To  be  honest  with 
you,  to  pay  $25  a  semester  is 
a  very  good  deal  for  what  we 
have  to  offer." 

The  Fitness  Center  is  avail¬ 
able  to  every  student,  faculty 
member,  and  staff  at  PNC. 
Memberships,  monthly  pass¬ 
es,  and  daily  passes  are  avail¬ 
able  and  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Bursar’s  Office  in 
Schwarz  Hall. 

Student  membership  fees 
are  $25  a  semester,  $7.50  for 
a  monthly  pass.  A  student  can 
also  purchase  a  daily  guest 
pass  for  $2  per  day.  The  cen¬ 
ter  has  15  lockers  ,  that  are 
available  to  the  students  for 


“The  more  specific  you  can  be  about 
when  you  are  going  to  exercise  and 
what  day  you  are  going  to  exercise,  the 
more  likely  you  are  going  to  do  it.” 

—Todd  Laux,  Wellness  coordinator. 


routine  is  key  to  success. 
Therefore,  choosing  times 
when  machines  are  available 
and  the  center  is  not  over¬ 
crowded,  and  sticking  to  that 
schedule,  is  important. 

The  Fitness  Center,  located 
downstairs  in  LSF,  is  open 
Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and 
Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
leaving  plenty  of  daytime  and 
some  evening  hours  less 
crowded. 

“The  more  specific  you  can 
be  about  when  you  are  going 
to  exercise  and  what  day  you 
are  going  to  exercise,  the 
more  likely  you  are  going  to 
do  it,”  stressed  Todd  Laux, 
Wellness  coordinator,  who 
recently  held  a  seminar  in  the 
Fitness  Center  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  cardiovascular  health 
and  exercise.  “It  basically  cre¬ 
ates  a  routine  and  that’s  what 
you  want  to  do,”  he  added. 

Laux  said  people  should  not 
only  focus  on  aerobic  exer¬ 
cise,  but  they  should  incorpo¬ 
rate  some  type  of  strength 
training  in  their  exercise  rou¬ 
tines.  "A  combination  of  both 
is  going  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  making  the  person  a 
lot  healthier,”  said  Laux.  He 
also  said  that  the  use  of  free 
weights  plus  circuit  training 
on  the  machines  is  important 
for  cardiovascular  health. 
Future  Fitness  Center  exer¬ 
cise  and  wellness  programs  to 
be  offered  will  be  posted  on 
the  PNC  web  site 

“It’s  been  an  excellent  facil¬ 
ity.  The  usage  has  been  get¬ 
ting  its  workout,"  said  Gary 
Demski,  director  of  student 
activities,  who  said  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  Fitness  Center 
increased  this  year.  "The 


$15  each  per  semester. 

When  arriving  at  the  Fitness 
Center,  students,  faculty  or 
staff  will  be  greeted  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  employee  who  checks 
identification,  semester  stick¬ 
er  or  pass,  and  has  visitors 
sign  in.  The  sign-in  sheet 
helps  monitor  the  number  of 
people  who  use  the  center, 
but  also  shows  the  peak  usage 
and  down  times. 

Despite  this  year's  steady 
flow  of  students  using  the 
facility,  Demski  is  concerned 
that  more  students  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the 
Fitness  Center.  Currently, 
there  are  approximately  90 
students  and  20  faculty  and 
staff  with  memberships, 
along  with  about  65  athletes 
using  the  Center. 

Students  who  have  a  break 
between  classes  and  do  not 
want  to  spend  that  time  in  the 
cafeteria  or  game  room  can 
take  advantage  of  the  Fitness 
Center,  which  also  provides 
showers. 

Demski  is  looking  forward 
to  the  new  Activity  Center, 
now  in  the  planning  stages, 
which  will  offer  increased 
sports  activities  along  with 
theatrical  and  play  produc¬ 
tions.  “My  goal  and  my  job 
centers  around  what  can  I  do 
to  enhance  the  student  out¬ 
side  the  classroom,  and  their 
experience  in  what  they  take 
away,”  Demski  said  about 
what  the  new  Activity  Center 
will  offer  to  the  students. 

For  further  information  on 
the  Fitness  Center,  contact 
Gary  Demski,  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  activities.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  programs  offered 
at  the  Fitness  Center,  log  onto 
the  PNC  Wellness  web  site. 
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Government  elections  go  online 


Student 

By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

For  the  first  time,  online  vot¬ 
ing  for  Student  Government 
candidates  will  soon  become  a 
reality  at  PNC. 

The  annual  Student 
Government  election  will  take 
place  via  the  PNC  web  site  from 
Monday,  April  5  to  Friday,  April 
9. 

Previously,  the  Student 


Government  election  was  con¬ 
ducted  the  old-fashioned  way 
through  paper  ballots.  "The  vot¬ 
ing  is  now  online  to  try  and 
reach  a  larger  number  of  our 
PNC  students  that  usually  (do 
not)  exercise  their  right  to  vote," 
said  Student  Government  presi¬ 
dent  Marsha  Buckingham.  She 
explained  that  the  Student 
Government  web  page  on  the 
PNC  web  site  will  feature 
biographies  of  the  candidates  to 


help  PNC  students  make 
informed  decisions. 

"This  will  be  beneficial  for  the 
students  because  again  we  will 
be  bringing  the  info  to  them  and 
the  convenience  of  not  having  to 
be  on  campus  to  Vote  or  go  to  a 
designated  location  will  be  a 
plus,"  explained  Buckingham. 

Online  voting  has  made  the 
election  process  as  quick  and 
simple  as  possible.  "All  it  will 
take  is  to  log  on,  a  few  clicks  of 


your  mouse,  whether  it  be  at 
school  or  at  home,  and  you  can 
vote  for  the  Student  Government 
representative  of  your  choice," 
stated  Buckingham. 

The  goal  of  this  new  voting 
policy  is  to  encourage  all  PNC 
students  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  Last  year  during  the  2003 
election,  approximately  l  00  stu¬ 
dents  out  of  over  3,000  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  "Let's  make  a  change  and 


support  the  efforts  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  in  trying  to  be  more 
accessible  to  our  students  at 
PNC.  Support  the  online  voting 
for  the  Student  Government  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Don't  forget  to  log 
on  and  vote!"  exclaimed 
Buckingham. 

Online  voting  for  Student 
Government  elections  will  be 
accessible  to  students  during  the 
upcoming  election  week  via 
their  PNC  e-mail  accounts. 


Student  Government  News 


By  MARSHA  BUCKINGHAM 
Student  Government  President 

When  I  enrolled  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central,  I 
never  envisioned  being  anything 
other  than  a  student.  My  main 
objective  was  to  obtain  a 
Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  and 
pursue  a  law  degree.  After 
enrolling,  I  met  a  lot  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  influential  people.  Beth 
Rudnick  was  the  first  person 
that  I  contacted  about  enrolling 
in  classes  at  PNC.  She  then 
referred  me  to  Dr.  Linda 
Duttlinger,  a  fireball  of  a  woman 
that  made  me  feel  like  "the  little 
engine  that  could."  After  taking 
the  SAM  test,  I  was  well  on  my 
way  to  becoming  a  PNC  student. 

I'm  still  striving  to  reach  my 
goals,  and  along  the  way,  decid¬ 
ed  to  get  involved  in  the  PNC 
Student  Government.  The 
Student  Government  has  been 
the  focus  of  my  extracurricular 
activities  while  at  PNC.  I  first 
started  out  as  a  representative, 
and  then  moved  to  treasurer  and 
president.  I  was  very  fortunate 
to  have  been  voted  in  by  my  fel¬ 
low  students.  I  feel  this  is  an 
honor  because  they  apparently 
felt  I  had  the  ability  to  serve  on 
the  behalf  of  students  and  be  a 
voice  for  the  students. 

This  is  my  second  and  last 
term  as  president  of  the  Student 
Government.  It  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  and  a  major 
accomplishment.  I  also  have  no 
reservations  in  pointing  out  that 
I  am  the  first  African-American 
president  that  the  PNC  Student 
Government  has  elected.  This  is 
a  turning  point  in  the  direction 
of  university  diversity  whether  it 
is  large  or  small  in  its  impact.  I 
hope  that  there  is  a  clear  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  other  minority  stu¬ 
dents  at  PNC  that  anything  is 
possible.  I  know  that  this  does 


not  completely  change  the  fact 
that  we  as  a  people  at  PNC  still 
have  not  "arrived"  at  a  level  that 
clearly  shows  we  are  as  diverse 
as  we  need  to  be  in  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  atmosphere  of  total 
acceptance  of  what  we  fear  the 
most:  the  multitude  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  people.  I  say  this  not 
just  based  on  the  color  of  some¬ 
one's  skin.  People  that  are  will¬ 
ing  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  go 
against  the  norm  should  be 
respected  and  supported  for  new 
ideas  and  not  ridiculed  for  think¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  box.  It  is  time 
to  change  our  old  way  of  doing 
things.  In  the  past  couple  of 
years,  I  have  seen  some  progress 
that  says  we  are  growing. 

Being  president  of  the  Student 
Government  has  blessed  me 
with  many  insights.  .One  impor¬ 
tant  element  is  learning  how  to 
be  an  effective  leader.  I  have  not 
mastered  the  skill,  but  have 
maneuvered  in  many  instances 
that  have  been  successful.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  made  many 
friends  along  the  way  and  a  few 
enemies  as  well,  but  those  being 
few  and  far  in  between  have 
made  me  realize  I  have  possibly 
touched  the  lives,  ideals  and 
minds  of  a  few  people  that  may 
have  sparked  a  drive  or  initiative 
in  them  to  speak  out  and  voice 
their,  opinions.  I  have  always 
learned  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  always  be  liked  by  everyone 
that  you  encounter.  Adversary  is 
sometimes  beneficial  because 
the  tumultuous  whirlwinds  can 
bring  about  a  new  found  ground 
of  unlimited  possibilities.  It 
opens  the  minds  and  eyes  of  oth¬ 
ers  that  can  cause  interaction 
that  produces  a  cohesiveness 
that  is  needed  to  meet  goals. 

My  reign  as  president  has  sure¬ 
ly  been  one  to  remember  and 
reflect  on  how  to  improve  my 
leadership  skills  and  strengthen 
my  ties  to  my  fellow  students.  I 
feel  that  I  have  contributed  my 
ideas  honestly  and  with  the 
respect  of  knowing  that  the 
organization  is  a  unit  that  works 
not  at  the  hands  of  just  one  per¬ 
son,  but  ten.  The  entire  Student 
Government  Organization,  the 
ones  that  are  presently  serving 
and  the  ones  in  the  past  have 
created  a  prestigious  organiza¬ 


tion.  In  the  past  year,  they  have 
made  milestones  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  goals  that  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  next  group  of  people.  I 
take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in 
recognizing  some  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  The  PNC  Student 
Government  while  I  have  been 
in  Office. 

Our  PNC  Mascot,  the  panther, 
was  officially  named  within  the 
last  year,  Pounce. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Search  Committee 
that  helped  appoint  our  Student 
Activities  Director,  Gary 
Demski. 

The  Student  Government  car¬ 
ried  out  the  dream  that  former 
Student  Government  representa¬ 
tive  and  president  Carol  Kurmis 
had  to  implement  a  President's 
Council  that  is  now  a  reality, 
called  The  President's  Round¬ 
table  Discussion  Group.  This 
group  brings  all  of  our  campus 
clubs  and  organizations  together 
to  network  and  fellowship  on 
projects,  fund  raisers  and  special 
events. 

The  Student  Government  has 
presented  various  forums  that 
help  enlighten  our  students  on 
campus  about  student  housing, 
and  community  activities. 

In  the  past,  SG  has  been  inspi¬ 
rational  in  sponsoring  Purdue 
Pride  Week,  but  now  we  have 
broadened  the  horizons,  and 
incorporated  the  talent  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  of  our  clubs  and 
organizations  to  take  part  to 
make  this  event  an  even  bigger 
success  with  the  help  of  Gary 
Demski  and  his  staff. 

Student  Government  complet¬ 
ed  a  major  fund-raiser  last  year 
that  was  also  a  major  hair-  raiser 
but  the  student  discount  cards 
were  beneficial  to  many  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff. 

We  have  found  a  home  for  the 
Full-time,  Part-time  Faculty  and 
Staff  plaque  that  was  started  by 
former  president  Carol  Kurmis. 
The  plaque  highlights  the  win¬ 
ners  that  are  voted  for  by  the 
students.  The  plaque  can  be 
admired  in  the  conference  room 
behind  the  library  information 
desk  in  the  LSF  Building. 

The  SG  sponsored  Spirit  Week 
this  year,  which  was  the  second 
week  in  January.  We  hope  that  a 


precedent  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  event  each  and  every 
year.  This  year  consisted  of  car¬ 
rying  out  a  daily  theme  such  as 
PNC  Gear  Day,  Support  Your 
Basketball  Team  Day,  Club  Call 
Out  Day,  Voters  Registration 
Day  and  Spirit  Day. 

JoAnn  Matthews,  a  Student 
Government  representative, 
along  with  the  help  of  Pat 
Carlisle,  were  inspirational  in 
organizing  a  Discussion  Panel 
and  Martin  Luther  King 
Birthday  Celebration  Breakfast 
to  celebrate  Black  History 
Month. 

Katy  Callan,  Student 
Government  treasurer,  reached 
out  into  our  community  with  the 
help  of  our  wonderful  faculty 
and  staff  and  made  the 

Christmas  wishes  of  some  less 
fortunate  people  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  come  true.  There  were 
donated  clothes,  toys  and  per¬ 
sonal  items. 

On  Sept.  1 1 ,  we  were  a  part  of 
a  memorial  service  that  was 
sponsored  by  Pat  Carlisle.  We 
planted  a  tree  by  Shakespeare 
Garden  in  memory  of  all  the 
lives  that  were  lost  and  affected 
on  that  tragic  day. 

Several  of  the  Student 
Government  members  are 
multi-talented  and  involved  in 
other  clubs  and  organizations 
that  work  closely  with  the  SG 
Annette  Myers  is  TRIO 
President.  Matt  Gavelek, 
Matthews,  Fujii  Stockstill  and 
Jessica  Trent  are  all  in  the 
Dean's  Leadership  Group.  They 
volunteer  their  time  for  various 
events  on  campus.  Kathy 
Mason,  secretary  for  Student 
Government,  is  a  Learning 
Center  tutor.  Gavelek  is  also  a 
math  tutor.  Callan  has  worked 
with  The  Spectator  on  various 
projects  and  served  on  the 
Search  Committee  for  the  new 
VCAA.  Several  of  the  members 
have  volunteered  to  write  arti¬ 
cles  for  The  Spectator  to  high¬ 
light  events  and  issues  on  our 
campus.  Student  Government 
purchased  a  popcorn  machine 
that  is  part  of  a  lending  unit  to 
help  other  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  with  their  events,  as  well 
as  to  help  us  generate  money 
for  our  scholarship  fund.  We 


give  out  scholarships  to  stu¬ 
dents  that  meet  certain  criteria 
every  year  to  help  with  their 
education.  Student  Government 
has  definitely  tried  to  restruc¬ 
ture  and  broaden  our  visibility, 
accessibility  and  our  overall 
relationship  with  the  entire 
campus.  We  are  trying  to  get 
the  word  out  to  students  and  the 
entire  campus  as  to  what  it  is 
that  we  do.  All  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  serve  on  various  com¬ 
mittees  that  are  inter-campus 
related  and  channeled  from 
Chancellor  Dworkin's  office. 

We  sponsored  Night  with  Elvis 
and  an  ice  cream  social  that 
was  very  entertaining.  Also,  our 
last  fund-raiser,  the  Lollipop 
Sale,  was  very  successful  in 

generating  more  funds  to  our 

scholarship  bank. 

We  are  now  celebrating 
online  voting  for  the  next 
Student  Government  elections 
that  will  take  place  in  April. 
Thanks  to  the  continued  efforts 
of  Student  Government,  the 
Election  committee,  the  dedi¬ 
cated  initiative  of  Fujii 
Stockstill,  the  Information 
Services  Manager,  Glen  Piper, 
and  his  staff  along  with  Bobbie 
Corley,  student  web-designer 
who  have  helped  to  make  this 
project  a  reality. 

Although  these  efforts  and 
events  are  in  no  particular 
order,  they  all  happened!  And  I 
am  proud.  We  are  proud  as  a 
Student  Government 
Organization  to  have  such  a 
resume  of  this  caliber.  So  when 
someone  asks  the  notorious 
question  that  we  all  have  heard 
at  one  time  or  another,  "What 
does  Student  Government  do?," 
go  back  and  pick  up  this  issue 
of  The  Spectator  and  reflect 
back  to  all  that  I  have  shared 
with  you. 

As  President  of  PNC  Student 
Government,  I  have  learned  to 
listen  to  my  peers,  and  not  to 
take  everything  personal.  The 
SG  has  not  been  about  me  but  a 
group  of  people  that  work  hard 
to  make  a  difference  and  be  a 
voice  for  the  students  by  the 
students. 

The  year  is  not  over  yet! 
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Expectations  set  high  for  baseball  squad 


By  GARY  DEMSKI 
Director  of  Student  Activities 

The  month  of  March  is  a  great 
time  of  the  year  for  all  sports 
fanatics.  "March  Madness"  will 
entertain  us  with  many  last  sec¬ 
ond  nail  biters  in  college  basket¬ 
ball  and  Major  League  Baseball, 
as  teams  report  for  spring  train¬ 
ing. 

After  a  season  filled  with 
exciting  action  and  a  promising 
future  for  the  Purdue  University 
North  Central  men's  basketball 
team,  the  focus  will  shift  from 
the  hardwood  to  the  "yard." 

When  any  avid  sports  fan 
thinks  spring,  they  think  base¬ 
ball.  The  famous  words  "Play 
Ball"  will  be  heard  loud  and 
clear  from  Hicks  Field. 

After  the  season  opener  road 
contest  against  Oakland  City 
University  on  March  5,  the 
men's  baseball  team  and 
women's  softball  team  will 


escape  the  Midwest  chills  and 
travel  south  to  Florida  to  com¬ 
pete  over  spring  break. 

"It  is  important  for  us  to  head 
south  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It 
is  a  necessity  to  get  games  under 
our  belt  before  conference  play. 
Secondly,  this  is  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  us  to  recruit  and  retain 
players,"  said  third  year  head 
coach  Ryan  Brown. 

Brown  is  excited  about  this 
year's  team  and  is  confident  that 
this  is  the  most  talented  team  he 
has  had  since  being  the  skipper 
here  at  PNC. 

This  year's  2004  baseball  team 
shirt  says  it  all:  "EXPECT  TO 
WIN." 

"The  number  one  expectation 
is  we  have  to  understand  how  to 
win.  We  did  a  good  job  in  the 
fall  (7-2  record)  and  I  need  this 
attitude  to  carry  over  into  the 
spring.  Being  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  win  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  in  any  sport,"  Brown  said. 

Junior,  left-hander  Ryan 


Hawkins  (outfielder/pitcher) 
will  play  a  major  role  this  season 
for  the  Panthers.  Hawkins  will 
not  only  be  the  starting  right 
fielder  but  will  be  looked  upon 
to  contribute  innings  on  the 
mound  for  the  Panthers. 

"We  have  picked  up  a  lot  of 
new  recruits  and  a  goal  for  us 
this  year  is  to  make  it  to  the  con¬ 
ference  tournament.  There  have 
been  countless  hours  spent  in  the 
weight  room  by  me  and  my 
teammates  and  I  am  excited  for 
the  season  to  get  underway," 
Hawkins  said. 

Coach  Brown  has  seen  signif¬ 
icant  strides  made  since  the  fall 
season  came  to  a  close.  "We,  as 
a  team,  are  much  stronger, 
faster,  and  in  much  better  physi¬ 
cal  shape  at  this  point.  We  are 
very  focused  on  having  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season  and  our  student 
athletes  have  been  practicing  six 
days  a  week  and  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  time  lift¬ 
ing  and  running  in  preparing  for 


the  upcoming  season,"  said 
Brown. 

With  a  forty-five  game  sched¬ 
ule  on  tap  for  this  season,  the 
Panthers  will  be  an  exciting 
team  to  watch.  Here  are  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  players  Coach  Brown  will 
lean  on  as  major  contributors  to 
the  team: 

Matt  Whitaker  is  a  transfer 
from  Texas  Tech  University  and 
will  be  the  designated  hitter  for 
the  Panthers.  He  is  expected  to 
bring  a  lot  of  "punch"  to  the 
Panther  lineup.  Landon  DaPrile 
will  be  the  starting  catcher  and 
vocal  leader  on  the  team.  John 
Vucko,  Tony  Robb,  and  Lance 
Losinski  will  be  three  primary 
starters  in  the  Panther's  pitching 
rotation. 

Brown  is  pleased  with  the 
progress  his  pitchers  made  this 
off-season  and  is  confident  the 
offense  will  produce  runs  for  his 
pitching  staff.  The  Panther 
infield  will  consist  of:  first  base- 
man  Gary  Ray,  second  baseman 


Jerad  Tallman,  shortstop/out¬ 
fielder  Hank  Curry,  and  third 
baseman  Dustin  Waters.  Coach 
Brown  is  relying  on  these  posi¬ 
tion  players  to  be  run  producers 
and  instant  offense. 

Support  from  the  PNC's  student 
body,  administration,  staff,  and 
faculty  is  important  to  Coach 
Brown  and  his  student  athletes. 
"We  saw  first  hand  how  impor¬ 
tant  a  solid  fan  base  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  level  of  success 
and  effort  players  put  forth  dur¬ 
ing  the  basketball  season.  I 
want  this  campus  to  be  proud  of 
these  22  student  athletes  and 
start  to  build  an  identity  and  tra¬ 
dition  not  with  just  baseball,  but 
each  athletic  team  here  at 
Purdue  University  North 
Central,"  Brown  said.  This  is  a 
tradition  and  identity  Brown 
hopes  to  continue  to  build  upon 
that  will  attract  stellar  student 
athletes  to  PNC. 


Give  intramurals  a  sporting  chance 


By  AARON  PINEDA 
Spectator  Correspondent 

TOO  •<  riUllUi  OTO£f«  .  r. 

Students  who  don't  have  the 
time  for  grueling  sports  sched¬ 
ules  but  still  want  to  play  can 
engage  in  intramurals  at  PNC. 

Intramural  sports  offer  students 
a  chance  to  meet  new  people  and 
do  something  perhaps  believed 
impossible,  play  sports  in  college. 

A  National  Intramural- 
Recreational  Sports  Association 
(NIRSA)  study  of  2,600  students 
showed  that  students  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  intramurals  were  happi¬ 
er  with  their  overall  college 
experience  more  than  those  who 
did  not. 

“I  feel  that  extracurricular 
activities  outside  the  classroom 
are  extremely  important  on  any 
campus,”  said  Gary  Demski, 
director  of  student  activities, 
who  oversees  intramurals. 

PNC  has  offered  intramural 
sports  in  the  past,  and  although 
the  attempts  were  not  overly  suc¬ 
cessful,  Demski  feels  that  intra¬ 
murals  could  flourish  at  the  cam¬ 
pus. 


“We  as  a  campus  are  making  uled  events  or  games, 
strides  in  the  right  direction  to  The  key  current  and  past  issues 
improve  student  life  outside  of  are  facilities  and  staffing,  said 
the.  classroom,”  said  DemskL.  Ryan. .Brown,  .assistant  director 
“This  will  in  turn  attract  students  of  Athletics  and  Activities.  He 


and  also  retain  the  current  stu¬ 
dent  population  as  well,”  added 
Demski,  who  is  the  first,  full¬ 
time  activities  director  at  PNC  in 
more  than  29  years. 

However,  it’s  not  enough  for 
the  faculty  to  organize  intramur¬ 
al  sports.  The  student  body  must 
show  more  interest.  Although 
there  are  no  required  practices, 
participants  must  attend  sched- 


said  PNC  wants  to  have  intra¬ 
murals,  but  needs  more  funding 
and  increased  student  participa¬ 
tion  for  the  program  to  succeed. 

“I  feel  that  there  isn’t  much 
going  on  around  here  and  it 
would  be  a  positive,”  said 
Johnny  Svetich,  a  Wheeler  High 
School  graduate  and  PNC  stu¬ 
dent,  about  the  possibility  of 
joining  intramural  sports  on 


campus.  also  be  offered  once  the  weather 

The  campus  currently  houses  warms.  The  last  run  at  basketball 
basketball  courts,  tennis  courts  had  40  players  signed  up,  but 
and  acres  upon  acres  of  land  that  Demski  said  he  hopes  to  expand 
are  rarely  used,  but  could  be  put  the  program  to  15  to  20  teams, 
to  use  for  many  different  activi-  For  those  who  are  more  indi¬ 
ties,  said  Demski.  “Until  we  get  vidually  oriented,  golf,  ping- 
an  activities  center  we  will  do  pong  and  billiards  are  intramural 
our  best  to  work  with  the  land  we  options,  provided  enough  stu- 
have  available  to  us,”  he  said.  dents  show  interest,  said 
Since  softball  is  a  team  sport,  Demski. 
at  least  nine  players  are  needed  If  any  students  are  interested  or 
per  team.  Demski  is  looking  to  have  any  ideas  for  future  intra- 
create  five  to  six  intramural  mural  sports  or  activities,  they 
teams  this  spring.  can  contact  Gary  Demski  by 

Three-on-three  basketball  has  phone  at  785-5479  or  in  his 
been  held  in  the  past  and  will  office,  LSF  78. 

“I  feel  that  extra  curricular 
activities  outside  the  class¬ 
room  are  extremely  important 
on  any  campus.” 

—Gary  Demski,  director 
of  student  activities 
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SUBWAY 

PNC  Community  Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal  and  receive  a  free  cookie 

Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rd.,  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 
Under  new  management  -  we  now  except  Visa  and  MasterCard 
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Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please 
contact  Carol  Connelly  at  (219)  785-5267 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 

March  21 

Whale  Rider,  Film  Showing  (PG) 

Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
2-3:30  p.m. 

March  24 

Whale  Rider,  Film  Showing  (PG) 

Commentary  by  Judy  Jacobi 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 
7-8:30  p.m. 

Continuing  on  campus: 

Odyssey  2003-04  Multi-piece  Sculpture  Exhibit 
Ongoing  through  Sept.  2004,  PNC  Campus 

"Encounters  with  Children" 

Photographic  Exhibit  by  Rebecca  Janes 
TECH  1st  floor  study  lounge 
Ongoing  through  May  14 

"...and  the  kitchen  sink"  -  A  Mixture  of 
Inspirations 

Exhibit  by  Mari  Jae  Benning 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center 
Ongoing  through  May  14 

Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 


Chancellor’s 
Open  Office 
Hours 

March  9 

5-6:30  p.m. 

March  24 

3-4:30  p.m. 

Classic  Film 
Series 

March  19 

Jean  Cocteau's 
"Beauty  and  the 
Beast"  (1946) 

7-10  p.m.,  LSF  02; 
Free  and  open  to 
the  public 


Spring  Break! 

March  14-March  20 


Auditions... 

Beginning  March  22 

Will  be  open  for  any  PNC 
student  who  would  like  to 
appear  in  PNC's  next  ad 
campaign!  Print-Web- 
Billboard-TV!  Contact  Judy 
Jacobi  at  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu  or  stop  by 
the  Campus  Relations 
office  to  schedule  an 
appointment. 


The  Purduettes 

March  28 

2-3:30  p.m. 

PNC  Cafeteria  (LSF  170) 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 


Books  and  Coffee  Series 

March  23 

"What  Happy  People  Know:  How  the  New  Science 
of  Happiness  Can  Change  Your  Life  for  the  Better" 
by  Dan  Baker 

Reviewed  by  Nancy  Scannell 
LSF  02,  Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public;  refreshments 


Student  Leadership  Conference 

March  26 

9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

LSF  02 

Contact:  Gary  Demski,  ext.  5479 


PNC  Baseball 

March  22 

vs.  Olivet  Nazarene  University 

2  p.m.,  PNC  Baseball  Field 

March  25 

vs.  University  of  St.  Francis 

3  p.m.,  PNC  Baseball  Field 

March  28 

vs.  Tri-State  University  (DH) 
Noon,  PNC  Baseball  Field 


oos-o^f 


IUEKAY 

Terrence  Karpowicz 

The  artist's  interpretation  of  the 
winged  goddess  of  victory. 


In  the  Name  of... 

Sherry  Giryotas 

A  piece  designed  for  contempla¬ 
tion  made  from  1,500  pounds  of 
fragrant  beeswax. 

(Library) 


O  Positive,  The 
Universal  Donor 

Michele  Goldstrom 

A  bronze  multi-piece 
installation  of 
hemoglobin-like  cells. 

(TECH,  1st  floor) 


Questions  about  sculpture?  Call  Judy  Jacobi,  Odyssey  coordinator  at  (219)  785-5593 

This  page  sponsored  by  Campus  Relations,  PNC 


Off-Minor 

Richard  Heinrich 

An  18-foot-tall  steel  piece  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  jazz  musician 
Thelonius  Monk. 
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New  nursing  degree  offered  at  PNC 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

As  a  result  of  the  steep  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  a  diminishing 
pipeline  of  new  students  to  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  a  baby  boom  bubble  that 
will  require  intense  health  care 
services,  there  is  a  national  and 
worldwide  demand  for  nurses. 
The  Kentucky  Hospital 
Association  (KHA)  stated  that 
shortages  are  being  reported  in 
England,  Ireland,  the 

Philippines,  Australia  and 
Western  Europe. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  nursing 
vacancies  are  expected  to  rise  to 
one  million  in  less  than  1 5  years. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  in 
less  than  six  years,  66  percent  of 
all  nurses  should  hold  bachelor's 
degrees,  said  Lois  Kelley,  chair 
of  the  department  of  nursing 
To  battle  this  upcoming  prob¬ 
lem,  PNC  is  now  proud  to  offer  a 
bachelor's  degree  program  in 
nursing.  Students  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  associate  nursing 


program  may  switch  over  to  the 
new  program.  It  is  also  antici¬ 
pated  that  PNC  nursing  alumni 


will  return  to  earn  a  bachelor's 
degree,  noted  Kelley. 

"We  look  forward  to  offering 
this  option  to  our  students,"  said 
Chancellor  James  B.  Dworkin. 
"This  degree  will  open  many 


doors  for  our  nursing  graduates." 

In  order  to  stay  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  nursing,  PNC  is  also  tak¬ 


ing  steps  to  interact  and  learn 
nursing  practices  from  other 
countries.  Xiaokun  Liang,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  nursing  at 
Peking  Union  Medical  College 
School  of  Nursing,  is  spending 


the  spring  semester  at  PNC. 

Since  the  1980s,  PNC  has  had 
a  partnership  with  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  School 
of  Nursing.  Whei  Ming  Su,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  nursing,  fre¬ 
quently  travels  to  her  native 
country  of  China  to  teach  and 
exchange  information  and  ideas. 
"I've  learned  so  much  at  PNC,  I 
want  to  share  that  so  that  it  can 
benefit  nurses,  students  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  our  patients." 

Liang  is  benefiting  as  well 
during  her  stay  here  through 
observation  of  the  techniques 
used  in  the  classroom,  and  sitting 
in  on  different  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  curriculum,  assessment  and 
departmental  design.  Liang 
noted  that  in  China,  nursing  fac¬ 
ulty  usually  do  not  meet  with  or 
advise  students. 

Attitudes  and  practices  are 
changing,  said  Liang,  and  she  is 
eager  to  integrate  some  of  these 
ideas  into  the  classroom  back 
home.  "We  are  looking  at  the 
overall  teaching  strategies  in  the 
classroom  and  clinical  settings. 


We  want  to  know  how  we  can  do 
things  better  and  how  we  can  do 
things  more  efficiently." 

As  well  as  teaching,  Liang  has 
been  active  in  researching  and 
publishing  her  work  on  the 
affects  of  nurses  caring  for 
patients  afflicted  with  severe 
acute  respiratory  syndrome 
(SARS). 

PNC  is  committed  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  nursing  as  well.  Kelley 
outlined  some  major  compo¬ 
nents  the  faculty  follow  such  as 
using  extensive  research  in 
teaching,  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  curriculum  that  allow 
the  individual  to  pursue  specific 
interests,  active  involvement  in 
the  community,  and  efforts  to 
help  faculty  develop  new  teach¬ 
ing  strategies  that  create  and  sus¬ 
tain  dynamic  learning  environ¬ 
ments. 

With  partnerships  such  as  the 
one  between  PNC  and  the 
Peking  school  of  Nursing,  along 
with  the  exceptional  program  at 
PNC,  the  nursing  crisis  has  a 
potentially  bright  future. 


PNC  students  (L  to  R)  Elizabeth  Brown.  Leah  Dipert  and  Justin  Sanders 
at  work  in  the  nursing  lab. 


(Spectator  Photo/  Aundrea  Hoffman) 


Students  celebrate  Black 


History  Month 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 


At  the  beginning  of  March,  in 
celebration  of  Black  History 
Month,  Dr.  Jane  Rose's  African 
American  Literature  class  pre¬ 
sented  "The  Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  African-American 
Literature." 

Class  members  were  moved 
to  participate  with  an  extra 
credit  incentive,  as  well  as  a 
chance  to  express  themselves 
through  literature.  Eight  stu¬ 
dents,  along  with  Dr.  Rose, 
contributed  to  the  event  with 
poems,  music  and  film. 

"I  thought  it  was  important  to 
have  an  event  on  campus  hon¬ 
oring  both  Black  History 
Month  and  Women's  History 
Month.  I  was  proud  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  volunteered  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  presentation, 
and  I  believe  it  was  a  great 
learning  experience  for  them 
and  the  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence." 

Rose  introduced  each  partic¬ 
ipant  with  their  selection  and 
their  major  or  future  goals. 
Students  were  free  to  choose 
from  the  class  text,  The  Norton 
Anthology  of  African 
American  Literature,  or  a  piece 
from  another  black  author. 

The  presentation  was  divided 


Members  of  the  PNC  community  wait  to  present  their  selections  of  literature  during  "The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of 

African-American  Literature.” 


(Spectator  Photo/Aundrea  Hoffman) 


into  two  sections:  the  trials  and 
the  triumphs.  The  trials  were 
first  and  included  six  readings. 

Marsha  Buckingham  began 
the  presentation  donning  an 
old,  white  tribal  mask,  with  the 
poem  "If  I  Were  White"  by 
Florence  Spearing  Randolph. 
She  plans  to  graduate  from 
PNC  and  then  pursue  a  law 
degree. 

Rose  recited  the  poem  "Worn 
Out"  by  Paul  Laurence 


Dunbar,  followed  by  Belinda 

Wheeler  with  "Bury  Me  in  a 
Free  Land"  by  Frances  E.W. 
Harper.  Her  plans  are  to 
become  an  English  professor. 

Carol  Kurmis,  academic 
coordinator  in  Student  Support 
Services,  then  read  "Outcast" 
by  Claude  McKay  followed  by 
Betsy  Cuellar  with  "Mother  to 
Son"  by  Langston  Hughes. 
Cuellar  hopes  to  become  either 
a  CEO  or  a  business  owner. 


and  Kurmis  plans  to  pursue  her 
master's  in  higher  education. 

Tiffany  Kajer  finished  the  tri¬ 
als  with  "America,"  by  McKay, 
and  started  the  triumphs  with 
the  poem  "I,  Too"  by  Hughes. 
She  hopes  to  work  in  family 
therapy. 

Elise  Redfield  continued 
with  the  piece  "A  Parting 
Hymn"  by  Charlotte  Forten 
Grimke.  Her  plans  are  to 
become  an  elementary  teacher 


at  a  Christian  school. 
Buckingham  returned  to  the 
podium  to  share  the  poem 
"Woman's  Rights"  by  Lillia  M. 
Sparks,  this  time  wearing  a 
long,  black  choir  robe. 

Next  was  Mary  Overton-Hall 
with  two  more  pieces  by 
Harper:  "Aunt  Chloe's 

Politics"  and  "Learning  to 
Read."  Her  dream  is  to  become 
a  motivational  speaker. 
Wheeler  spoke  again  with  the 
poem  "Still  I  Rise"  by  Maya 
Angelou,  followed  by  A'Leisha 
Southward  with  "Beautiful 
Black  Men"  by  Nikki 
Giovanni.  She  plans  to  pursue 
a  degree  in  special  education 
and  hopes  to  work  with  dis¬ 
abled  children. 

Finishing  out  the  program 
was  Overton-Hall  reciting 
Angelou's  "Phenomenal 
Woman."  She  also  played  a 
clip  from  "Deliver  Us  From 
Eva,"  a  film  about  family  val¬ 
ues  and  unity. 

"The  presentation  was  excep¬ 
tional.  Dr.  Rose  teaches  this 
class  with  great  passion,"  said 
Overton-Hall.  Overall,  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  success.  The 
readings  brought  in  many  other 
students  and  faculty  members. 
Dr.  Rose  and  the  class  of 
English  257  thank  everyone 
for  attending. 
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UP  AND  COMING 


Tuesday,  April  6 

8  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  Spring 
Health  Fair.  LSF  02.  Free  to  the 
campus  community.  A  handful 
of  health  &  fitness  profession¬ 
als  will  be  on  hand  giving 
demonstrations  and  handing 
out  information  on  various 
health-related  topics.  Contact 
Todd  Laux,  5519, 

tlaux@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  7 
8:30  a.m.  -  10  a.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332. 

Thursday,  April  8 

12  p.m.  -  2  p.m.  Chancellor's 
Forum.  LSF  02.  Open  to  PNC 
faculty  and  staff.  Topic-TBA. 
Bring  your  lunch,  if  you  wish. 
Contact:  Rita  Dagys,  ext.  5698, 
rdagys@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  13 

All  Day  Event.  President 
Jischke  to  Visit  PNC. 
Contact:  Debbie  Nielsen,  ext. 
5332,  dnielsen@pnc.edu 


to  PNC  students.  The  public  is 
invited  to  listen  to  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Contact:  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  ext. 5356,  vssmith- 
son@pnc.edu 

Friday,  April  16 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Speak-off, 
Hyde  Park  Forum  Public 
Speaking  Contest.  LSF  02. 
Open  to  Hyde  Park  Forum 
Public  Speaking  Contest 
Winners.  Contact:  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  ext. 5356,  vssmith- 
son@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  April  18 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  Nowhere  in 
Africa,  Film  Showing.  (R) 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
After-film  commentary  by 
Andrew  Tallackson, 

Entertainment  Editor, 

Michigan  City  News  Dispatch. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public. 
Sponsored  by  The  Irving  Levin 
Jewish  Cultural  Fund  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  PNC  and  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 


Free  and  open  to  the  public. 
Contact:  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg, 
ext.  5384,  dpadberg@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  April  20 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Books  and 
Coffe.e  LSF  02.  "Harry  Potter 
and  the  Order  of  the  Phoenix" 
by  J.K.  Rowling;  reviewed  by 
Teresa  Henning.  Contact: 
Cynthia  Roberts,  ext.  5219, 
csrobert@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  April  21 

1  p.m.  -  3  p.m.  Spring  Poetry 
Festival  -  Part  I.  Students  and 
others  will  be  reading  poems 
in  Shakespeare's  Garden.  Free 
and  open  to  the  public.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  PNC  English 
Department  and  the  Michigan 
City  Public  Library.  Contact 
Bob  Mellin,  ext.  5215, 
rmellin@pnc.edu 

3:30  p.m.  -  5  p.m.  Spring 
Poetry  Festival-Part  II.  LSF  02. 

7  p.m.  -  8:30  p.m.  Nowhere  in 
Africa,  Film  Showing.  (R) 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze 
Hall.  Free  and  Open  to  the 
Public.  After-film  commentary 
by  Judy  Jacobi,  Director  of 
Marketing,  PNC.  Odyssey 
2003-04  Series  Event. 
Sponsored  by  The  Irving  Levin 
Jewish  Cultural  Fund  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  PNC  and  the 
LaPorte  Public  Library. 
Contact:  Judy  Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 
jjacobi@pnc.edu 


Wednesday,  April  14 

8  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Deadline  for 
April  26  Edition  of  Spectator 
LSF  068.  Contact:  Spectator, 
ext.  5442,  spectator@pnc.edu 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m.  Hyde  Park 
Forum  Public  Speaking 
Contest.  Various  locations  in 
SWRZ  Hall.  Participation  open 


Monday,  April  19 

10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  American  Red 
Cross  Blood  Drive.  LSF  144. 
Open  to  the  Public, 
Appointments  Recommended. 
Contact:  Linda  Rizer,  ext.  5230, 
lrizer@pnc.edu 

12  p.m.  -  1  p  m.  Potpourri  of 
Literature  -Com  240.  LSF  114. 


PNC  NEWS  BRIEFS 


Provided  by  Campus  Relations 

PNC  Continuing  Education 
Offers  Beginning  Golf 

Purdue  University  North 
Central’s  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  will  again  offer 
Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Golf  classes. 

Golfers  may  choose  from  two 
sessions  of  Beginning  Golf. 

One  session  meets  Tuesdays, 
April  20  through  May  25,  from 
6  to  7  p.m.;  the  other  beginning 
session  meets  Thursdays,  April 
22  through  May  27,  from  7  to  8 
p.m.  The  registration  deadline 
is  April  8. 

Golfers  may  attend  one  of 
two  intermediate  sessions.  One 
session  meets  Tuesdays,  April 
20  through  May  25,  7  to  8  p.m.; 
the  other  intermediate  session 
meets  Thursdays,  April  22 
through  May  27,  6  to  7  p.m. 
Registration  deadline  is  April  8. 

All  sessions  will  meet  at  The 
Clubhouse  in  Michigan  City. 
Golf  Pro  Don  Butler,  teaches 
etiquette,  rules,  proper  stance, 
grip  and  swing  fundamentals. 
Golf  balls  and  clubs  are  provid¬ 
ed,  or  participants  may  bring 
their  own.  The  course  fee  is 
$119.  Class  size  is  limited  to 
eight  students. 


To  register  for  these  courses 
or  other  non-credit  courses 
available  this  fall,  call  the 
Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  1-800-872-1231, 
ext.  5343,  or  visit  the  PNC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education 
Web  site  at  www.pnc.edu/ce. 
Participants  receive  a  10  per¬ 
cent  discount  when  registering 
for  more  than  one  course;  a  10 
percent  discount  is  also  given 
when  two  or  more  friends  reg¬ 
ister  for  Continuing  Education 
courses.  Persons  with  disabili¬ 
ties  needing  accommodations 
should  contact  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  at  1-800- 
872-1231,  ext.  5343. 

PNC  to  Host  Copper  Plate 
Etchings  Exhibit 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  will  host  the  exhibit, 
“Experiments  Scale  and 
Texture:  Copper  Plate 
Etchings”  designed  by  Midwest 
native  Bruce  Robert  Hawkins, 
on  display  March  15  through 
April  30  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
Odyssey  2003-04  Arts  and 
Cultural  Events  Series.  The 
exhibit  will  be  displayed  in  the 
PNC  Technology  Building 
main  computer  lab,  Room  265. 

The  exhibit  is  free  and  open 


to  the  public  and  can  be  viewed 
Monday  through  Thursday 
from  3  to  6  p.m.  and  Saturday 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  All  ages  are 
welcome. 

The  etchings  are  printed  from 
very  heavy  .125"  gauge  copper 
plates,  using  a  German  .press 
that  dates  back  to  1850.  The 
etching  paper  is  made  by  hand, 
one  sheet  at  a  time  in  France  or 
Germany  depending  on  the 
image.  The  handmade  ink  is 
sometimes  used  in  layers  dur¬ 
ing  the  inking  process  in  order 
to  achieve  both  warm  and  cool 
blacks  in  the  same  print. 

As  explained  by  Hawkins,  the 
subject  matter  was  inspired 
from  old  scientific  journals, 
medical  texts  and  old  pre  World 
War  II  issues  of  “Scientific 
American”  and  “National 
Geographic.” 

Said  Hawkins,  “Mysterious 
black  and  white  images  with  no 
sense  of  immediate  scale  have 
been  of  interest  of  me  for  many 
years.  This  is  a  show  put 
together  from  work  completed 
from  1990  to  2000.” 

The  one  exception  is  the 
horseshoe  crab  image  that  he 
has  been  working  on  for  30 
years. 

Hawkins,  an  artist  and  graph¬ 


ic  designer  residing  in  Three 
Oaks  Mich.,  has  spent  the  last 
35  years  working  in  a  range  of 
creative  fields,  including  paint¬ 
ing,  printmaking,  film  set 
design,  industrial  design,  and 
graphic  design. 

He  is  an  advocate  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  relevance  of  arts,  and  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  his 
design  projects. 

To  learn  more  about  any 
event  in  the  Odyssey  series, 
contact  Judy  Jacobi,  PNC 
director  of  marketing,  1-800- 
872-1231,  ext.  5593.  Persons 
with  disabilities  requiring 
accommodations  should  contact 
Jacobi. 

PNC  Faculty  Member  Earns 
Professional  Award 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  faculty  member,  Dr. 
Judy  Serwatka,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  computer  technology, 
was  recently  recognized  with 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  2003  by  the  Network 
and  Systems  Professionals 
Association  (NaSPA). 

This  award  is  presented  to 
individuals  to  honor  their  serv¬ 
ice  contributions  to  NaSPA  and 
society.  Serwatka  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  in 


2002  and  has  served  as  NaSPA 
director  of  education,  she  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
NaSPA  Education  Conference 
in  October,  contributed  an  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  latest  NaSPA  journal 
“Network  Support”  and  ran  the 

2003  board  of  directors  elec¬ 
tion.  Serwatka  authored  the 
textbook  "Business  Data 
Communications:  Introductory 
Concepts  and  Techniques"  (cur¬ 
rently  in  its  4th  edition),  a  text¬ 
book  about  computer  networks. 

Serwatka  was  the  first  educa¬ 
tor  elected  to  the  NaSPA  board. 
While  she  offers  her  academic 
and  university  perspective  with 
the  board,  she  also  shares  the 
knowledge  and  insight  gained 
from  dealing  with  board  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  computer  net¬ 
working  professional  with  her 
students.  Plus,  she  has  years  of 
experience  with  distance  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  helping  NaSPA 
implement  a  distance  education 
program  for  its  members. 

NaSPA  is  a  not-for-profit  cor¬ 
poration  dedicated  to  enhancing 
the  professional  and  personal 
lives  of  IT  professionals  inter¬ 
nationally.  NaSPA  has  35,000 
members  in  80  countries. 
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Poetry  Festival  Set  to  Sizzle 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

PNC  will  once  again  play  host 
to  the  Spring  Poetry  Festival  on 
Wednesday,  April  21.  An  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  English 
Department's  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Committee,  the  event 
is  held  annually  to  coincide 
with  William  Shakespeare's 
birthday  and  designed  to  give 
students  the  opportunity  to  have 
fun  with  poetry. 

The  free  event  has  been 
tremendously  popular  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  members  of  the  PNC 
community  in  the  past.  People 
can  simply  come  to  watch,  or 
they  can  bring  a  piece  of  poetry 
they  have  written  and  present  it 
in  front  of  their  peers,  in  a 
relaxed  atmosphere,  as  they 
compete  for  top  prizes. 

This  year's  event  will  be  split 
into  two  sessions.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  commence  at  1  p.m.  in 
Shakespeare's  Garden.  Students 
and  members  of  the  community 
are  invited  to  read  an  original 
poem,  which  lasts  no  longer 
than  three  minutes.  The  work 
will  be  assessed  by  a  panel  of 
judges  for  its  content  and  its 
performance  with  the  prizes 


American  poet  Langston 
Hughes. 

Jane  Rose,  associate  professor 
of  English,  who  teaches  the 
only  African-  American  litera¬ 
ture  course  at  PNC,  is  delighted 


about  Ward's  impending  arrival. 
"Ward's  visit  and  performance 
will  provide  a  marvelous 
opportunity  for  students  and  the 
community  to  learn  about  one 
of  America's  important  black 
poets,"  said  Rose. 

Rose  also  noted  that,  "many 
people  have  not  been  exposed 
to  black  literature  in  their  previ¬ 


Spring  Poetry  Festival,"  said 
Rose. 

Ward,  who  is  also  an  actor, 
producer,  director,  and  founder 
of  the  Kuumba  Theatre 
Company  in  Chicago,  was  up 
for  a  "Spoken  Word"  nomina¬ 
tion  for  this  year's  Grammy 
Awards.  Although  Ward  did  not 
receive  a  nomination  this  year, 
being  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  award  is  certainly  testament 
to  the  incredible  work  Ward  has 
done  thus  far. 

Along  with  the  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Committee, 
Mellin  would  like  to  point  out 
that  credit  for  the  event,  espe¬ 
cially  the  presence  of  Ward, 
should  also  go  to  the  Michigan 
City  Library,  Chancellor 
Dworkin,  Bill  Black,  the 
English  Department  and  the 
Alumni  Association. 

With  the  two  sessions  avail¬ 
able  on  the  day,  the  PNC  com¬ 
munity  is  certainly  in  for  a 
treat.  "Poetry  is  sometimes  con¬ 
sidered  a  dull,  in-the-head,  con¬ 
trived  genre,  but  when  folks  see 
poetry  performed,  they  come 
away  with  a  new  understanding 
of  what  poetry  is,"  said  Mellin. 
He  went  on  to  say,  that  the  "per¬ 
formative  aspect  of  poetry  will 
be  enhanced  by  Ms.  Ward's 


"Poetry  is  sometimes  considered  a  full,  in- 
the-head,  contrived  genre,  but  when  folks  see 
poetry  performed,  they  come  away  with  a 
new  understanding  of  what  poetry  is." 

—  Bob  Mellin,  event  coordinator. 


being  $40  for  first  place,  $20 
for  second,  and  four  "judge's 
award"  prizes  of  $10  each. 

■Event  coordinator  Bob 
Mellin,  noted  that  unlike  last 
year's  event,  this  year's  "scoring 
won't  be  made  public.  Instead, 
we  will  compile  the  scores  and 
simply  award  the  prizes  to  the 
first  and  second  place  winners. 
The  four  other  awards  will  be 
based  on  the  judge's  own  sense 
about  his  or  her  favorite  per¬ 
formance." 

"The  event  is  a  really  great 
idea,"  commented  PNC  student 
Elise  Redfield.  "Having  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  will  allow 
for  more  creativity  on  the  part 
of  the  poets  and  create  a  sense 
of  camaraderie,"  said  Redfield. 

The  second  session  of  the 
Spring  Poetry  Festival  will 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  LSF  02, 
with  a  performance  by  the 
internationally  recognized 
African-American  artist,  Val 
Gray  Ward.  Ward  and  her  band 
will  be  performing  various 
selections,  including  the  artist's 
original  work,  and  tracks  from 
her  album  "Rhapsody  in 
Hughes  101,"  which  pays  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  famous  African- 


ous  education.  I  hope  the  event 
will  inspire  individuals  to 
explore  African-American  liter¬ 
ature  on  their  own."  Like  many 
people  around  campus,  Rose 
has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 


When: 

Wednesday,  April  21. 

Session  One 
(Student  Poetry): 

lp.m.  in  Shakespeare's 
Garden 

Session  Two  (Val 
Gray  Ward): 

3.30p.m.  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  (LSF 
Room  02). 

Free  and  open  to  the 
public. 


organizers  of  the  event.  "I  com¬ 
mend  the  English  Department's 
Recruitment  and  Retention 
Committee's  decision  to 
enhance  diversity  on  campus  by 
inviting  Val  Gray  Ward  to  the 


musical  performance  of 
Hughes's  already  musical 
works." 

Another  person  who  believes 
in  the  powerful  performances 
Ward  gives  is  the  renowned 
African-American  poet  Nikki 
Giovanni.  Reviewing  Ward's 
latest  CD,  "Rhapsody  in 
Hughes  101,"  Giovanni  said, 
"Val  is  the  reason  video  cam¬ 
eras  were  invented.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  work,  and  the  work  is 
wonderful.  But  other  people, 
like  Val,  become  the  work.  If 
Hughes,  who  died  in  1967, 
were  still  alive,  he  would  want 
to  stand  stage  and  mouth  (his 
poetry  and  let  Val  be  the  voice 
behind  it)." 

In  preparation  for  the ‘Spring 
Poetry  Festival,  the  PNC 
Bookstore  will  soon  have 
copies  of  Ward's  CD  "Rhapsody 
in  Hughes  101,"  available  for 
purchase.  For  more  information 
concerning  purchasing  the  CD, 
the  bookstore  can  be  contacted 
at  1-800-872-1231,  ext.  5247. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Spring  Poetry  Festival,  contact 
Bob  Mellin,  continuing  lecturer 
of  English,  at  1-800-872-1231, 
ext.  5215. 


Art  exhibit  at  Valpo 
Academic  Center 


sink,”  on  display  at  the 
(Spectator  Photo/ Amy  Straka) 


By  AMY  STRAKA 
Assistant  Editor 

While  many  are  aware  that 
Purdue  North  Central  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  its  elab¬ 
orate  landscaping  and  many 
showcased  forms  of  artwork, 
not  many  know  that  this  artistic 
influence  reaches  beyond 
Westville. 

Many  pieces  of  artwork 
included  in  the  Odyssey  series 
are  on  display  at  the  Valparaiso 


sibilities,  but  never  straying  too 
far  from  certainty.” 

Just  like  on  the  Westville  cam¬ 
pus,  not  only  students  enjoy  the 
exhibit.  "People  will  read  about 
the  exhibit  in  a  newspaper  and 
come  out  just  to  see  it,"  said 
Livingston.  “Six  to  eight  peo¬ 
ple  a  week  come  in  to  ask  about 
the  exhibit.  That  is  a  fair  num¬ 
ber." 

This  exhibit  makes  up  only 
part  of  the  artwork  on  display  at 
the  VAC.  "What  is  a  real  draw 
for  us  is  the  sculptures  on  the 


“...and  the  kitchen  sink,"  the  piece  after  which  the  show  is  named. 

(Spectator  Photo/ Amy  Straka) 


Academic  Center,  an  extension 
of  PNC  located  on  Vale  Park 
Road  in  Valparaiso. 

“We  have  students  that  just 
come  here.  They  take  every 
class  they  can  here  before  tak¬ 
ing  classes  at  Westville.  It  is 
nice  to  have  some  of  the  art 
here,”  said  Darlene  Livingston, 
secretary  for  the  Valparaiso 
Academic  Center. 

Among  the  most  recent  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  Odyssey  series  is 
Mari  Jae  Benning.  Her  collec¬ 
tion  of  oil  paintings  entitled 
"...  and  the  kitchen  sink,"  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  display  throughout  the 
halls  of  the  center. 

Benning  describe  her  show  as 
“profound,  but  not  confusing; 
invoking  emotion,  but  not 
underestimating  someone’s 
intelligence;  exploring  all  pos- 


street.  People  will  stop  in  and 
ask  if  there  is  any  more  art,” 
said  Livingston.  “I  always 
encourage  anyone  stopping  in 
to  go  to  main  campus  to  tour  the 
grounds  and  see  the  artwork." 

The  PNC  Valparaiso 
Academic  Center,  600  Vale 
Park  Road  South  will  be  the  site 
of  the  exhibition,  which  will  be 
open  for  viewing  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon,  and  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Further  information  on  this 
and  all  Odyssey  exhibits  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Judy 
Jacobi,  director  of  marketing,  at 
extension  5593.  The  artist  can 
be  contacted  by  e-mailing  Mari 
Jae  Benning,  mariJae@hot- 
mail.com. 
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Medical  breakthroughs  explored  at  Forum 


"Our  challenge  is  to  bring 
the  world  into  modern 
medicine." 

-William  Dwyer,  divisional  vice  president 
of  Abbott  Health  Systems. 

workers.  It  was  clearly  a  covered  at  Abbott.  "Abbott's 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Exciting  medical  break¬ 
throughs  and  mind-boggling 
medical  advances  of  the  future 
were  discussed  during  the  last 
Sinai  Sunday  Evening  Forum 
by  William  Dwyer,  divisional 
vice  president  of  Abbott 
Health  Systems. 

At  Abbott  Health  Systems, 
Dwyer  conducts  specialty 
sales  and  the  yearly  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  health  care 
assessment  program  among 
other  responsibilities.  "I've 
been  in  the  health  care  field 
for  26  years,  and  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  career  in  which  I 
could  help  people  and  build  a 
business  at  the  same  time," 
said  Dwyer  during  a  press 
conference.  He  has  written 
many  journal  articles  and  has 
authored  chapters  about  med¬ 
ical  trends  for  a  number  of 
textbook  publications. 

Among  all  of  Dwyer's 
accomplishments,  his  writing 
means  the  most  to  him.  "I've 
recently  completed  a  100  page 
book  on  hospital  leadership  of 
the  future,  organizing  a  retreat 
of  nine  leading  health  care 


crowning  achievement  in  my 
career,"  said  Dwyer  during  a 
press  conference. 

Dwyer  is  thrilled  with  the 
medical  breakthroughs  dis- 


technologies  have  been  quite 
innovative  against  a  number 
of  diseases,  so  physicians  can 
treat  people,"  he  explained. 
"We  will  be  changing  the 


course  of  human  diseases." 

During  the  program,  Dwyer 
discussed  many  trends  in  sci¬ 
ence,  such  as  the  extension  of 
human  life.  He  also  noted  that 
a  person's  quality  of  life  will 
not  diminish  as  rapidly  and 
that  the  aging  process  will  be 
more  gradual.  In  the  future, 
he  believes  that  people  will  be 
active  at  ages  90,  100  and 
120!  He  predicts  that  the 
average  life  span  will  increase 
to  200  years. 

He  also  spoke  about  his 
opinions  concerning  human 
cloning.  "On  a  personal  level, 

I  believe  in  the  limitations  of 
human  cloning.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  cloning  of  human  tis¬ 
sue.  I  can  see  a  lot  of  promise 
in  the  next  decade  or  so,"  stat¬ 
ed  Dwyer. 

He  believes  that  vaccines 
will  be  developed  for  dia¬ 
betes,  asthma,  heart  disease 
and  various  cancers.  Robotic 
operations  for  minor  surgery 
are  also  a  possibility.  "You 
are  living  in  a  time  when  all 
medical  knowledge  will  dou¬ 
ble,"  added  Dwyer. 

Dwyer  explained  that  in  the 
future,  there  may  possibly  be 
a  special  cancer  defense  and 
aging  protein  called  p53, 


available.  This  protein  will 
tell  dangerous  cells  when  to 
stop  growing,  so  that  they  will 
not  reproduce.  Dangerous 
cells  would  also  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  self-destruct. 

Dwyer  discussed  his  views 
on  stem  cell  research.  "In  my 
opinion,  there  is  a  ton  of  stem 
cell  research  that  can  be  done 
on  animals.  Let's  learn  what 
they  are  doing  before  they 
move  into  experimentation." 

After  the  presentation,  a 
brief  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  followed.  Dwyer  was 
honored  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  at  the  forum.  "I 
think  the  significant  message 
is  that  there  are  great  poten¬ 
tials  for  brining  the  problem 
of  science  further  into  modern 
medicine.  Our  challenge  is  to 
bring  the  world  into  modern 
medicine,"  he  said. 

The  last  program  of  the  50th 
anniversary  season  of  the 
Sinai  Forum  will  take  place  on 
April  18  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Michigan  City  High  School. 
Kerry  Kennedy-Cuomo  will 
be  the  speaker.  Free  tickets 
are  available  in  the 
Chancellor's  office. 


Portals  Aloud  and  More...  honors  students 


By  BELINDA  WHEELER 
Spectator  Writer 

Recently,  the  PNC  community 
gathered  to  honor  the  winners  for 
Portals  Aloud  and  More....  Now 
in  its  second  year,  the  event  show¬ 
cased  this  year's  winners  of  the 
annual  writing  contest.  Portals. 
The  event,  which  is  now  under  the 
control  of  the  English  department, 
followed  a  similar  format  to  last 
year's  event,  with  the  exception  of 
some  department-related  honors 
that  were  handed  out  that  night. 

The  main  ceremony  that  took 
place  showcased  this  year's  win¬ 
ning  authors  who  read  their  work, 
as  well  as  received  their  certifi¬ 
cates  and  checks.  Event  coordina¬ 
tor  Sharon  Koelm,  who  is  also  the 
editor  of  Portals,  is  full  of  praise 
for  the  students  who  entered  this 
year’s  contest  "I'm  most  grateful 
to  the  PNC  students  who  submit¬ 
ted  their  work  because  without 
them,  there  could  be  no  contest 
and  no  Portals  Aloud,"  said 
Koelm. 

Reflecting  on  the  benefits  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  an  event,  Koelm  stated 
that,  "the  opportunity  to  publicly 
share  your  words  is  also  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  publicly  share  your  view 
of  some  aspect  of  the  world.  In 
that  sharing,  the  student  publicly 
participates  in  shaping  the  world 
in  which  he  or  she  lives.  That  type 
of  engagement  stimulates  intellec¬ 
tual  life  and  that  should  always  be 


kept  alive,"  said  Koelm. 

"Students  at  PNC  work  hard  all 
year  often  juggling  academic, 
family  and  work  responsibilities. 
Portals  Aloud  &  More. . .  provides 
a  fomm  for  showcasing  the  liter¬ 
ary  talent  of  our  students  on  this 
campus  and  recognizing  our  stu¬ 
dents'  year  long  efforts,"  said 
Koelm. 

There  were  other  recognition 
ceremonies  on  the  night,  including 
one  honoring  the  winners  of  previ¬ 
ous  Portals  competitions  who 
were  in  attendance.  Teresa 
Henning,  director  of  the  Writing 
Center,  also  recognized  several  of 
the  Writing  Center  tutors  for  their 
service  and  contribution  to  the 
Writing  Center  throughout  this 
past  year. 

'  Apart  from  the  assistance  of  the 
English  department,  Koelm  noted 
that  she  received  lots  of  assistance 
from  the  PNC  community  includ¬ 
ing  the  help  from  the  creators  of 
the  original  Portals  event,  Beth 
Rudnick  and  Diana  Marovich; 
Chancellor  Dworkin  “who  has 
generously  provided  the  funding 
for  the  event;”  and  the  “members 
of  the  English  Department's 
Recruitment  and  Retention 
Committee  who  provided  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  recreate 
the  event  this  spring.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  Barb  Austin  who 
coordinated  the  room  set-up  and 
the  music  arrangements  this  year," 
commented  Koelm. 


2004  Portals  Writing  Contest  Winners 

Class  1 

1st  Place  -  Belinda  Wheeler:  "This  is  one  game  I  will  sit  out" 

2nd  Place  -  Eric  Westforth:  "Going  to  California" 

3rd  Place  -  Tonya  M.  Rogers:  "Didja  Learn  Anything?" 

Class  3 

1st  Place  -  Erica  M.  Maur:  "THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA:  FOR  SALE  TO  THE  HIGHEST 
BIDDER:  A  Look  at  Individual  and  Corporate  Wealth  in  the  American  Political  System" 
2nd  Place  -  Eric  Westforth:  "The  Challenge  of  Prison  Health  Care" 

3rd  Place  -  Brenda  Green  Darrol:  "The  Etiology  of  Genocide:  Cautions  for  the  Future" 


Class  4 

1st  Place  -  Carol  Wilson:  "My  Mother's  Lover" 

2nd  Place  -  Katie  Anderson:  "The  Creator  of  a  World-Creator" 

2nd  Place  -  Kenneth  Bernard:  "The  Room  behind  the  Glass  Wall" 

3rd  Place  -  NONE 

Class  5 

1st  Place  -  Katie  Anderson:  "Isle  of  Spring" 

2nd  Place  -  Cassandra  Zurawski:  "Men" 

3rd  Place  -  John  Minor:  "The  Dance" 

Class  6 

1st  Place  -  Cassandra  Zurawski:  "Smoke" 

2nd  Place  -  Cassandra  Zurawski:  "The  Willow" 

3rd  Place  -  Sue  Antoszewski:  "Address  Unknown" 

Class  7- 

ONE  PRIZE  ONLY,  but  may  publish  others 
1st  Place  -  Terri  Bartels:  "The  House  on  Mango  Street:  Esperanza  Cordero's  Search  for 
Womanhood  within  a  Patriarchal  Social  System" 

Honorable  Mention-  Angela  M.  Clark:  "An  Unfolding  of  Sylvia  Plath's  ’Tulips'" 
Tonorable  Mention  -Cassandra  Zurawski:  "Morals  without  Instruction:  The  Downfall  of 

Charlotte  Temple" 
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Very  few  women  hold  tenured  positions 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Although  the  national  trend  says 
that  women  are  misrepresented  in 
the  academic  world,  PNC  is 
slightly  ahead  of  this  inclination 
with  101  faculty  members,  of 
which  46  are  women,  said  Susan 
Bagby  of  human  resources. 

While  women  make  up  58  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation's  college  under¬ 
graduates  and  earn  more  doctorate 
degrees  than  men,  only  a  third  of 
the  tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty 
positions  on  U.S.  college  campus¬ 
es  are  held  by  women,  said  Claire 
Van  Ummersen,  a  vice  president 
of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

As  for  tenured  positions  at  PNC, 
21  of  the  55  are  women,  with 
many  more  coming  up  for  tenure 
promotion  in  the  next  year,  said 
Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  assistant 
vice  chancellor  of  Academic 
Affairs. 


After  a  professor  has  completed 
five  years  of  teaching,  they  may 
apply  for  tenure.  Although  a  Ph.D. 
is  strongly  encouraged  for  most 
departments,  a  master's  degree  is 
usually  adequate  for  liberal  arts 
and  technology  fields. 

Tenure  guarantees  a  professor's 


freedom  of  expression  within 
their  teaching  field  and  insures  a 
permanent  faculty  position. 
Tenure  must  be  earned  through 
exceptional  performance  and  ded¬ 
ication  to  research  and  public 
service. 

The  road  to  tenure  is  often  long 
and  difficult  for  both  men  and 
women.  It  is  especially  difficult 
when  women  try  to  juggle  family 
life,  teaching  and  publication 
deadlines. 


Dr.  Jane  Rose,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  English,  who  was  tenured 
last  year,  said  that  she  had  to  sac¬ 
rifice  time  with  her  family  in 
order  keep  up  with  teaching  four 
classes  with  three  different  prepa¬ 
rations,  fulfilling  service  obliga¬ 
tions,  plus  researching  and  writing 


for  publication.  "It  requires  a  lot 
of  persistence  and  dedication," 
Rose  continued. 

This  gender  gap  is  even  more 
evident  in  the  hard  sciences  such 
as  math,  biology  and  chemistry. 
The  Natural  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  found  that  women  only 
make  up  12.5  percent  of  senior 
faculty  in  these  fields  at  all  U.S. 
universities.  Of  the  21  tenured 
women  here  at  PNC,  only  two  are 
in  the  sciences. 


Even  in  top  universities, 
inequalities  against  women  have 
been  uncovered.  In  1999, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (MIT),  found  itself 
guilty  of  serious  long-term  dis¬ 
crimination,  confessing  to  perva¬ 
sive  gender  bias  against  its  female 


faculty  members. 

In  a  study  done  by  Science  mag¬ 
azine,  some  believe  that  women 
do  not  fare  well  in  higher  academ¬ 
ic  positions  because  there  are  so 
few  of  them  and  they  lack  the 
alliances  with  older  male  col¬ 
leagues.  Others  think  that  women 
are  denied  tenure  because  of  deep- 
rooted  attitudes  that  women  are 
inferior  in  the  sciences  or  less 
committed  to  research  due  to  fam¬ 
ily  responsibilities. 


One  last  suggestion  is  the  notion 
of  the  old-boy  network.  This  is  the 
idea  that  men  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  working  with  men  and  will 
strive  to  keep  them  in  close  work¬ 
ing  positions.  While  the  male  fac¬ 
ulty  denied  any  sort  of  this  going 
on,  several  female  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  adamantly  confirmed  that  the 
good  of  boy  network  is  alive  and 
well. 

Several  students  and  faculty 
members  on  campus  were  frus¬ 
trated  with  these  findings. 
Michelle  Zimmer,  a  communica¬ 
tions  major,  said  that  it  is  sad  that 
after  all  the  struggles  women  have 
gone  through,  inequalities  still 
exist.  "I'm  not  sure  yet  if  I  want  to 
pursue  a  doctorate  degree,  but  it  is 
disheartening  to  see  the  numbers 
and  know  that  the  odds  are  against 
me." 

With  lawsuits  and  cases  popping 
up  around  the  country,  women  are 
slowly  making  progress.  Little  by 
little,  higher  education  institutions 
are  working  toward  total  equality. 


“Women  make  up  almost  60  percent  of 
nation’s  undergraduates  but  only  a  third  of 
these  make  it  into  tenured  positions.” 


Social  work  club 


making  a  big  difference 


by  MELISSA  MUFFOLETTO 
Social  Work  Club 

Can  you  make  a  difference?  We 
think  you  can!  We  are  the  Social 
Work  Club  and  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  is  exactly  what  we  aim  to  do. 

Our  mission  is  to  educate,  advo¬ 
cate,  enrich  our  community  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  have  a 
voice  or  to  provide  one  for  those 
who  need  it.  We  want  to  be  heard 
and  we  want  to  make  a  difference! 

The  Social  Work  Club,  which 
formed  last  semester,  currently  has 
about  fifteen  diverse  members. 
While  we  are  not  all  Social  Work 
majors,  we  do  have  one  thing  in 
common,  the  desire  to  give  back  to 
our  community  and  to  help  others. 

Our  causes  and  concerns  range 
from  local  issues  to  national  and 
international  problems. 

So,  how  do  we  make  a  differ¬ 
ence?  In  the  short  time  that  our 


club  has  been  together,  we  have 
managed  to  pull  off  a  couple  of 
important  fundraisers  and  have 
many  other  projects  and  activities 
planned. 

In  December  we  sponsored  a 
Pampered  Chef  fundraiser  in 
which  we  sold  Pampered  Chef 
products  and  managed  to  raise 
over  $200  to  donate  to  Stepping 
Stone,  a  battered  women's  shelter 
in  Michigan  City. 

March  8  through  12  we  spon¬ 
sored  the  "Mommy-to-be  drive" 
where  we  collected  donations  of 
new  or  like-new  baby  items  to 
donate  to  local,  expectant  mothers 
in  need.  It  was  very  successful  and 
we  would  like  to  thank  all  who 
donated. 

Another  local  project  that  we  are 
excited  about  is  in  association  with 
Habitat  for  Humanity.  We  are 
planning  to  team  up  with  the 
Construction  Club  this  summer  for 
projects  in  LaPorte  and  St.  Joseph 


counties.  We  may  also  help  to 
build  homes  that  will  be  done  sole¬ 
ly  by  women. 

On  the  national  level,  we  just 
completed  a  fundraiser  for  the 
American  Heart  Association 
(AHA)  selling  paper  hearts  for 
donations.  We  were  able  to  raise 
over  $200,  all  of  which  was 
donated  to  the  AHA.  Coming  up 
April  25,  our  club  will  participate 
along  with  F.A.C.E.  (Fine  Arts, 
Convocations  and  Events 
Committee),  TRIO  and  other  cam¬ 
pus  groups  in  the  Walk  of  America 
that  will  raise  money  for  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

Internationally,  we  are  making 
plans  to  educate  and  inform  our 
campus  and  community  of  the 
slave  labor  that  is  present  in  sever¬ 
al  countries  around  the  world  in 
the  manufacturing  of  such  things 
as  chocolate  and  coffee.  We  would 
also  like  to  provide  information  on 
how  these  products  may  be  pur¬ 


chased  from  companies  that  do  not 
contribute  to  slave  labor. 

Other  interests  and  upcoming 
activities  are  also  in  the  works.  We 
would  like  to  continue  to  encour¬ 
age  our  fellow  students  and  com¬ 
munity  members  to  register  to 
vote.  Voting  is  the  easiest  way  for 
all  of  us  to  be  heard! 

To  acknowledge  a  couple  of  our 
members,  first.  Shelly  Maupin  will 
be  going  to  two  seminars  this  April 
that  are  sponsored  by  Prevention 
of  Child  Abuse  America.  The  first 
one  is  on  April  23  in  South  Bend, 
IN  for  the  Prevention  of  Child  and 
Sexual  Abuse.  The  second  one  is 
in  Bloomington,  IN  on  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Neglect. 

Our  congratulations  goes  out  to 
another  one  of  our  members, 
Linda  Pruitt,  who  has  been  chosen 
to  go  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  an  advocate  for  the 
American  Diabetes  Association's 
"Call  to  Congress."  While  there. 


Linda  will  hear  from  diabetes  and 
public  policy  experts  and  receive 
training  and  materials  on  what  to 
say  and  do  at  meetings  on  Capitol 
Hill.  She  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  with  members  of 
Congress  on  this  very  important 
issue,  and  will  receive  additional 
training  so  that  she  may  act  as  an 
advocate  in  our  community. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  what,  we 
are  all  about,  you  may  come  to  our 
"Social  Work  Socials."  These  will 
be  held  about  every  third 
Wednesday  in  the  afternoon.  We 
will  have  refreshments  and  speak¬ 
ers  who  will  inform  us  on  various 
topics  of  interest  to  our  club.  The 
first  social  was  on  Wednesday 
March  3,  and  we  would  like  to 
thank  everyone  who  attended.  For 
further  information  or  meeting 
schedules,  please  contact  Melissa 
Muffoletto  at  mmuffo00@pnc.edu 


Student  identification  number  prevents  identity  theft 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Students  asked  to  provide 
social  security  numbers  for  iden¬ 
tification  purposes  are  not 
required  to  submit  them. 

Currently,  PNC  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  option  of  using  the 
identification  numbers,  although 
they  are  not  mandatory. 
“Whenever  a  student  is  asked  to 
provide  a  social  security  number, 
if  they  do  not  want  to  give  it,  they 
are  given  an  ID  number,”  said 
George  Royster,  registrar. 
“Students  do  not  have  to  give 
social  security  numbers  if  they 
do  not  receive  financial  aid,” 
explained  Robin  Brown,  manag¬ 
er  of  information  services. 

The  ID  numbers  at  PNC  are 
randomly  assigned  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  whether  they  choose  to  use 


them  or  not. 

PNC  is  very  vigilant  about 
keeping  social  security  numbers 
confidential.  “We  do  not  release 
social  security  numbers,” 
explained  Royster.  “That’s 
restricted  information.  We  are 
very  cautious  that  nobody  sees 
them.  No  one  sees  them  except 
authorized  personnel.”  “It  takes 
away  the  problem  of  them  (the 
students)  having  to  worry  about 
identity  theft,”  said  Brown. 

Many  of  America’s  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  also  no 
longer  implementing  the  anti¬ 
quated  system  of  using  social 
security  numbers  to  identify  stu¬ 
dents. 

Other  schools  do  not  use  social 
security  numbers  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  is  mandatory  for 
students  at  these  colleges  to  use 
special  identification  numbers. 


Students  at  Indiana  University 
will  now  have  to  succumb  to  this 
requirement. 

According  to  the  Privacy  Rights 
Clearing  House  in  San  Diego, 
there  are  currently  seven  to  10 
million  victims  of  identity  theft 
per  year.  In  order  to  steal  a  perT 
son’s  identity,  criminals  typically 
try  to  get  their  hands  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  social  security  number,  dri¬ 
ver’s  license  number,  credit  card 
number  and  other  personal  iden¬ 
tifying  information. 

This  personal  information  is  dis¬ 
covered  through  devious  meas¬ 
ures.  Criminals  spend  time 
searching  for  this  information  by 
looking  through  the  victim's 
trash  for  documents  containing 
social  security  numbers.  Some 
criminals  retrieve  credit  card 
information  from  unlocked  mail¬ 
boxes. 


When  stealing  a  person’s  identi¬ 
fy,  criminals  use  this  information 
to  impersonate  their  victims. 
Criminals  typically  spend  as 
much  money  as  possible  under 
their  victim’s  name  before  steal¬ 
ing  another  person’s  identify, 
thus  repeating  the  vicious  cycle. 

Two  years  ago,  Sandra  Holt, 
professor  of  communications  at 
PNC,  had  her  identity  stolen.  “I 
didn’t  even  know  it  happened 
until  UPS  showed  up  with  a  giant 
package  from  Nextel  with  $800 
worth  of  phones,”  she  said.  Holt 
went  onto  explain  that  the  crimi¬ 
nal  had  placed  the  order  using 
her  social  security  number.  She 
said  that  the  criminal  had  called 
to  place  the  order  to  have  the 
phones  shipped  to  her  address. 
The  thief  ended  up  calling  the 
company  three  times  to  attempt 
to  change  the  address,  but  the 


change  never  went  through, 
which  was  why  the  phones  were 
shipped  to  her.  “It  was  quite  an 
inconvenience  for  me,”  added 
Holt. 

The  Privacy  Clearing  House 
has  several  recommendations 
that  should  be  followed  in  order 
to  prevent  identity  theft.  A  per¬ 
son  should  never  carry  extra 
credit  cards,  social  security 
cards,  birth  certificates  or  pass¬ 
ports  in  their  wallets  or  purses. 

Releasing  social  security  num¬ 
bers  is  rarely  necessary.  Social 
security  numbers  should  only  be 
released  on  tax  forms,  employ¬ 
ment  records,  most  banking, 
stock  and  property  transactions. 
“Never  give  out  your  social  secu¬ 
rity  numbers,  definitely  shred 
anything  with  your  account  num¬ 
ber  on  it,”  advised  Holt. 
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Who  do  you  feel  has  the  strongest  positive  or  negative  impact  on 
our  society  -  Mel  Gibson,  Martha  Stewart,  or  Michael  Jackson? 

Why? 

Compiled  By:  Katy  Callan 


“Mel  Gibson  -For  the  recent  movie. 
There  is  a  lot  of  religious  influence 
based  in  this  area.” 

-  Craig  Minor,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson  -  Everyone  has  their  own 
opinions  about  the  others,  but  Mel 
Gibson  is  taken  more  seriously 
because  religion  has  more  impact  on 
society  than  the  others.” 

-  Jill  Keimach,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson  -  Everybody  is  talking 
about  it  on  TV  -  if  jokingly  or  seriously. 
It  is  impacting  society  because  it  is 
helping  people  find  religion.” 

-  Grant  Noelting,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson.  Martha  Stewart  is  being 
made  an  example.  Michael  Jackson  - 
I  don’t  know  what  to  think  about  that 
guy.  Gibson  is  more  in  the  public 
eye.” 

--Dustin  Waters,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson  - 1  think  that  his  movie 
credibly  portrayed  Christ  in  a  positive 
way.” 

-  Amanda  Alberts,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson  - 1  come  from  a  Catholic 
background.  Seeing  the  movie  hit 
home.  I  didn’t  realize  it  was  that  bad; 
it  opens  a  lot  of  people’s  eyes." 

-  Jackie  Mellen,  PNC  student 


“Martha  Stewart  -  She’s  a  strong 
woman  who  built  her  own  empire  -  not 
like  she  stole  someone  else’s.  I  think 
it  will  make  businesses  act  more  ethi- 
cally  no  matter  if  they  are  a  man  or  a 
woman.  Look  at  the  way  the  Enron 
men  stole  people's  retirement  funds  - 
and  look  how  fast  Martha  was  tried.” 

-  Ruby  Coats,  PNC  student 


“Mel  Gibson  -  Positive  for  the  way  he 
documented  something  historical  and 
created  a  movie  in  Hollywood  to  get 
people  to  watch  it.” 

-  Dustin  Jesch,  PNC  student 


“Michael  Jackson  -  Jackson  has  a 
negative  effect  on  society.  His  outlook 
toward  what  he  does  to  other  people  - 
kids  -  he  doesn’t  feel  it  is  wrong.  You 
can’t  have  that  outlook  with  kids.’’ 

-  Josh  Koch,  PNC  student 
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ptudent  Government  News  Corrections 

In  my  years  at  Purdue  University  North 
entral,  I  have  tried  to  live  and  let  live.  I  have 
[een  many  things  that  have  annoyed  me,  but 
always  made  the  effort  to  disregard  them.  I 
lave  finally  had  enough  and  must  speak  out. 
To  begin  with,  the  letter  to  the  editor 
uthored  by  Fujii  Stockstill  concerning  flu 
hots  was  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
volvement  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Stockstill 
id  bring  up  this  issue  with  the  Government 
ifter  distributing  his  own  survey  to  selected 
tudents  associated  with  one  service  depart¬ 
ed.  These  surveys  did  show  that  the  flu 
hots  may  be  of  interest,  but  did  not  represent 
II  students  since  it  was  not  a  randomly 
elected  group  of  students.  The  Student 
overnment  did  discuss  the  flu  shots,  but  did 
ot  officially  vote  on  this  activity. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
arsha  Buckingham,  Student  Government 
resident,  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  try  to 
It  everything  in  that  she  could  about  what  the 
Overnment  has  been  doing  this  term,  there 
as  a  discrepancy.  While  I  do  many  things  in 
e  Learning  Center,  I  am  officially  a  caller, 
ot  a  tutor.  I  tutor  for  the  Writing  Center. 
Finally,  as  a  representative  of  the  students  of 
urdue  University  North  Central,  I  have  been 
pproached  by  several  people  who  were 
uite  disturbed  by  the  anti-smoking  advertise- 
ent  that  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  page 
ive.  I  understand  that  it  is  an  advertisement 
nd  not  really  the  fault  of  the  newspaper,  but 
his  advertisement  depicts  this  campus  as 
eing  an  anti-smoking  environment.  I  have 
ttended  this  university  for  many  years,  spent 
lot  of  money  here,  and  am  tired  of  a  group 
f  anti-smokers  telling  me  that  I  am  unwel- 
ome  because  I  choose  to  smoke, 
dditionally,  I  feel  that  Ms.  Tubman  had  more 
important  things  in  mind  than  dictating  the 
moking  habits  of  others  when  she  made  her 
tatement  concerning  slavery. 

While  I  understand  that  this  is  only  a  student 
ewspaper  and  the  letters  to  the  editor  repre- 
ent  individual’s  personal  opinions,  I  think 
here  should  be  someone  that  checks  the 
acts.  If  a  letter  or  article  is  submitted,  it 
hould  be  the  responsibility  of  the  newspaper 
3  make  sure  that  information  included  in 
hem  is  accurate.  I  also  feel  that  this 
niversity  should  be  more  careful  about  how 
ther  organizations  represent  them  and  their 
tudents. 

Kathleen  Mason 
;tudent  Government 


Editor’s  Note 

We  at  The  Spectator  apologize  for  any 
incovenience  caused  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  previous  Student  Government  articles. 

However,  these  articles  were  written  by 
Student  Government  members,  not  members 
of  The  Spectator  staff.  We  assumed  that 
since  these  articles  were  submitted  by 
Student  Government  members  about  Student 
Government  News,  that  the  information  was 
correct.  Due  to  our  time  frame,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  someone  to  check  every  fact 
in  every  article.  Regular  newspapers  do  not 
take  the  time  to  check  every  fact  that  their 
reporters  report  on. 

Besides  being  full-time  students,  among 
other  responsiblities,  we  at  The  Spectator 
strive  for  excellence  and  work  countless 
hours  to  bring  the  PNC  community  the  best 
newspaper  possible. 

We  understand  your  concern  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  time  you  took  to  write  this  letter. 
Thanks  for  writing. 

Marriage  by  Any  Other  Name. ..Isn't 
Marriage 

On  Feb.  6th,  Ohio  Governor  Bob  Taft  signed 
a  Defense  of  Marriage  Act  and  said,  in  a 
press  release  from  his  office,  "marriage  is  an 
essential  building  block  of  our  society,  an 
institution  we  must  reaffirm.”  While  not  specif¬ 
ically  outlawing  gay  marriage  or  civil  unions, 
Ohio's  Defense  of  Marriage  Act,  like  similar 
acts  in  thirty-seven  other  states,  says  Ohio 
will  not  recognize  any  gay  marriages  from  any 
state.  To  its  credit,  the  law  also  reinforces 
non-married  persons'  right  to  adopt  and  to 
receive  domestic  partner  benefits. 

But  I  can  see  a  clear  contradiction  here.  On 
the  one  hand,  Gov.  Taft  and  the  Ohio  legisla¬ 
ture  are  saying  gay  marriage,  wherever  per¬ 
formed,  will  not  be  recognized  in  Ohio  to 
"reaffirm"  the  institution  of  marriage.  Yet  gay 
people  can  still  adopt  children... 

Hmmm...so  gays  can  be  a  family  in  every¬ 
thing  but  name.  Which  seems  kind  of  silly, 
doesn't  it? 

If  Gov.  Taft  and  the  Ohio  state  legislature 
wished  to  reaffirm  marriage,  they  shouldn't 
disallow  a  segment  of  the  population  from 
getting  married.  Gay  marriage  would  provide 
the  sort  of  home  environment  conservatives 
crave:  a  two-parent  family.  Instead  of  trying  to 
reaffirm  the  traditional  institution  of  marriage, 
Ohio's  government  is  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  obviously  different  motives:  they  wish  to 
save  a  word. 

Gay  couples  in  Ohio,  if  they  go  through  the 


proper  legal  channels,  can  have  nearly  every 
benefit  married  couples  have,  they  just  can't 
say  they’re  married.  In  Vermont,  instead  of 
gay  marriage,  couples  there  can  have  a  gay 
"civil  union",  which  is  marriage  by  another 
name.  The  same  thing  applies  in  Hawaii  and 
New  Jersey.  The  Massachusetts's  legislature, 
in  response  to  that  state's  supreme  court  say¬ 
ing  gay  marriage  is  constitutional,  tried  to 
compromise  by  offering  civil  unions  that, 
while  nearly  identical  to  marriage,  isn't  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Massachusetts's  Supreme  Court, 
however,  said  "no  dice"  (in  much  more  legal 
sounding  terms).  The  Massachusetts's  legis¬ 
lature  and  public  are  now  considering  a  state 
constitutional  amendment  banning  gay  mar 
riages. 

So  gay  couples  can  be  married  but  not 
quite. 

I,  like  anyone  else  with  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  dictionary,  am  probably  thinking 
the  same  thing:  why?  Why  all  this  commotion 
over  a  name?  The  states  obviously  have  no 
problem  giving  the  benefits  that  come  with 
marriage;  they  just  hedge  at  the  term.  But, 
honestly,  what  difference  can  it  make?  The 
expression  of  love  is  the  most  important  part 
of  a  marriage;  would  allowing  gays  to  "marry" 
somehow  legitimize  a  love  some  don’t  con¬ 
done  anymore  than  allowing  a  civil  union 
would?  And,  if  Las  Vegas  and  the  divorce  rate 
have  taught  us  anything,  marriage  doesn't 
have  any  sanctity  left  to  protect. 

That's  not  to  say,  however,  that  we 
shouldn't  protect  the  family.  The  family  is 
the  most  important  social  unit  in  the  world 
and  must  defended  from  those  who 
oppose  it  like. ..urn. ..well. ..terrorists,  I 
guess.  That's  why  I  say  we  should 
encourage  two  parents  in  every  family, 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation,  and  sup¬ 
port  adoption  to  foster  the  growth  of  more 
families.  There's  absolutely  no  reason 
why  traditional  family  values  can't  include 
families  with  two  moms  or  two  dads. 
Marriage,  after  all,  is  just  a  term  and,  like 
any  other,  is  malleable. 

Jeremy  Noel 
PNC  student 


Members  of  the  PNC  community  are 
more  than  welcome  to  reply  to  all  con¬ 
troversial  editorials  in  any  of  our 
issues.  All  letters  to  the  editor  are 
submitted  as  personal  opinions.  They 
do  not  reflect  the  opinions  of  The 
Spectator  or  PNC. 


Swirf  your  letters  to  the  editor  to:J 

spectator@pnc . edu 
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Dialing  2-1 


By  ROBERT  WRIGHT 

Spectator  Correspondent 

If  you're  one  of  the  nine  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  from  Marion 
County,  White  County, 
Tippecanoe  County,  or 
Bartholomew  County,  then  you 
have  access  to  2-1-1,  an  exten¬ 
sive  resource  for  communities, 
that  allows  callers  access  to 
services  from  volunteer  oppor¬ 
tunities,  to  help  in  times  of  cri¬ 
sis. 

While  people  are  familiar 
with  the  9-1-1  service  which 
offers  emergency  assistance,  2- 

1- 1  is  a  new  information  and 
referral  service  that  could  be  a 
useful  resource  to  communities 
across  the  United  States. 

The  2-1-1  service  was  creat¬ 
ed  as  a  free  resource,  and  was 
originally  called  the  “to  give  or 
to  get  help  service.”  While  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  offered  through 

2- 1-1  vary  from  one  communi¬ 
ty  to  the  next,  they  provide 
callers  with  information  and 
referrals  to  human  services  for 
everyday  needs  and  times  of 
crisis. 

Resources  from  basic  human 
needs,  to  volunteering  opportu¬ 
nities  are  available  by  dialing 


these  numbers.  “Getting  a  per¬ 
son  the  right  information  at  the 
right  time  allows  them  to  get  or 
give  help  sooner,”  said 
Leonard  H.  Roberts,  chairman 
of  the  United  Way  of  America’s 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Food  banks,  clothing  closets, 
shelters,  children’s  programs, 
education  programs,  and  many 
more  can  all  be  reached. 
Whether  someone  needs  assis¬ 
tance  from  these  places,  or 
wishes  to  donate  their  time,  2- 

1- 1  is  a  highly  convenient  way 
to  get  it  done. 

The  2-1-1  service  is  current¬ 
ly  being  implemented  across 
the  United  States,  and  is  only 
being  hindered  in  the  process 
by  funding  and  competition 
issues.  The  current  centers  for 

2- 1-1  services  are  being  paid 
for  by  United  Way,  as  well  as 
other  companies  locally,  that 
are  giving  money  to  help 
expand  2-1-1  in  individual 
states  or  communities. 

Many  communities  already 
have  some  type  of  phone  num¬ 
ber  that  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  2-1-1.  This  is  where 
the  competition  issues  come 
into  play.  So  they  have  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  states,  other  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  phone  companies 


before  they  can  implement  2-1- 
1  in  a  specific  area. 

Advocates  of  2-1-1  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  federal  funding  some¬ 
time  in  the  near  future.  This 
will  happen  if  the  bill,  which  is 
currently  being  drawn  up,  is 
passed.  The  bill  is  asking  for 
$200  million  of  government 
funding,  which  in  conjunction 
with  private  funding  from  other 
sources,  will  allow  everyone  in 
all  states  access  to  2-1-1. 

“The  United  Way  is  offering 
$546  thousand  in  grants  to  the 
2-1-1  organization,  which  will 
greatly  increase  access,  but 
with  government  funding 
everyone  will  have  access,” 
said  Philip  Jones,  an  employee 
of  The  United  Way  of  America. 

Many  people  are  pro-2-1-1, 
but  some  feel  this  will  just  cost 
the  public  more  money.  It  is 
projected  by  United  Way  of 
America  that  it  will  cost  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  capita. 

Highly  recognizable  names 
are  voicing  their  opinions  on 
why  2-1-1  would  be  beneficial 
for  everyone.  Senator 
Elizabeth  Dole,  and  Senator 
Hillary  Clinton  joined  other 
representatives,  just  this  year, 
in  the  push  for  increased  access 
to  the  2-1-1  network. 


services 

Currently  2-1-1  is  accessible 
for  28  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop¬ 
ulation,  or  around  82  million 
Americans.  2-1-1  has  come  a 
long  way  from  launching  its 
first  service  center  5  years  ago. 
With  the  popularity  of  the  first 
center,  a  nation  wide  move¬ 
ment  began. 

Different  communities  in  25 
states,  including  Indiana,  have 
this  new  service  already. 
According  to  Indiana’s  2-1-1 
web  site,  this  service  is  opera¬ 
tional,  in  approximately  21 
counties.  Currently,  Northwest 
Indiana  does  not  have  2-1-1 
access,  but  supporters  are 
expanding  it  on  a  daily  basis. 

Only  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Minnesota,  and  Idaho  have 
statewide  2-1-1  service 
presently.  This  will  likely 
change  rapidly  if  federal  fund¬ 
ing  is  granted,  until  then  they 
are  working  with  what  they 
have. 

In  a  few  years,  the  2-1-1  ser¬ 
vice  will  more  than  likely  be 
part  of  everyday  life  for  most 
Americans.  To  find  out  more 
information  on  2-1-1,  and  its 
availability,  visit 

http://www.211.org/index.html  or 
http://www.in2 1 1  .org/index.html. 


Hyde  Park  Forum 

Speech  Contest  -  Wednesday, 
April  14,  at  7  p.m. 

For  years,  at  the  Speakers’ 
Corner  in  London’s  Hyde  Park, 
all  kinds  of  people  have  been 
free  to  set  up  soap  boxes  and 
speak  their  minds  to  pedestrians 
on  any  subject  while  responding 
to  inquisitors  and  hecklers.  The 
Hyde  Park  Forum  is  an  annual 
speech  contest  held  each  spring. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  PNC 
full-  or  part-time  students.  Each 
of  8-10  contestants  gives  a  short 
persuasive  speech  and 
responds  for  two  minutes  to 
questions  from  the  audience. 
Judges  determine  first,  second, 
and  third  place  speakers.  All 
awards  are  presented  at  an 
Awards  Ceremony. 

Speak-Off!  -  Friday,  April  16, 
at  noon 

Each  of  the  students  who  won 
awards  in  their  individual  rooms 
are  invited  back  to  speak  the 
LSF  Auditorium  for  a  lunchtime 
crowd.  Sizeable  cash  awards 
are  given  to  the  top  three  speak¬ 
ers,  as  determined  by  a  panel  of 
four  judges. 

*****  The  Speech  Contest  and 
Speak-Off!  are  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  TECH 
327,  ext.  5356,  or  the 
Communication  Department 
Office,  TECH  331,  ext.  5253. 

Provided  by  Comm.  Department 


GREAT 

SERVICES 


FACULTY, 
STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 
ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  JOIN! 

CALL  TODAY! 


Great  Idea  to  Join! 


Smart  Money 
says,  “If 
you’re  not 
already  a 
member, 
you're 
proha  by 
paying  too 
much  for  your 
financial 
services". 


Online  Banking 
ytnarvifJa-porter.com 

FREE  ATMs 
FREE  Checking  with 
VISA  Check  Card 
Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  Trans  actions  r 

Open  Wednesdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  \\ 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 


LA-PORTER 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  0  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12)  □  Drive  thru 
1404  East  Lincolnway  0  462-7805  □  Drive-thru  □  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  □  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
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PNC  Student 
Government 
Elections 

The  candidates  who  are  elect¬ 
ed  will  become  Student 
Government  members  for  the 
2004-2005  academic  school 
year.  Elections  will  take  place 
Monday,  April  5  to  Friday, 
April  9  via  student’s  PNC  e- 
mail  accounts.  Each  student 
is  strongly  encouraged  to 
vote!  These  candidates  will 
be  running  for  PNC’s  Student 
Government: 

Matt  Martinez 
Emily  Browne 
JoAnn  Matthews 
Amanda  Ritthaler 
Tiffany  Hamilton 
Annette  Meadows 
Joyce  Poisel 
Michelle  Llorens 
Marissa  Boothe 
Erika  Bales 
Diana  Mead 
John  D.  Coggins 
Ryan  Wildfang 
Adam  Dobrzeniecki 

Don’t  forget 
to  vote: 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  NEWS 


By  FUJII  STOCKSTILL 
Vice  President 


Have  you  ever  wondered  who 
is  responsible  for  overseeing 
your  rights  as  a  student  at  PNC? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  who  is 
there  at  those  meetings  where 
decisions  are  made  that  affect 
your  education,  what  classes  are 
available  for  you  to  take,  what 
rules  are  implemented,  how 
much  you  will  be  charged  for 
your  classes  or  usage  fees,  and 
the  enormous  other  daily,  week¬ 
ly,  monthly  and  yearly  decisions 
that  affect  your  life  as  a  student? 
Almost  every  decision  that  is 
made  at  PNC  that  affects  your 
student  life  is  made  in  some 
committee  meeting,  and  at  each 
of  those  decisive  moments,  a 
student  much  like  you  is  there  to 
be  sure  that  the  decisions  are  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  students. 
Those  students  who  serve  on 
these  committees  are  your 
friends  and  classmates.  Many  of 
the  student  leaders  here  on  cam¬ 


pus  are  representatives  serving 
on  the  Student  Government 
board.  These  students  have 
given  willingly  of  their  time  to 
watch  out  for  our  interests. 

There  are  numerous  commit¬ 
tees  that  Student  Government 
representatives  serve  on,  which 
accompany  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  members,  Katy 
Callan,  served  as  the  student 
representative  on  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Academic 
Affairs  search  committee.  This 
committee  spent  many  hours 
reviewing  and  interviewing  the 
numerous  candidates  who 
applied  for  the  position  that  will 
be  vacated  upon  the  retirement 
of  Ed  Bednar.  Other  responsibil¬ 
ities  include  Student 
Government  President  Marsha 
Buckingham  representing  the 
students  during  the  Purdue 
Board  of  Trustees  meetings  in 
West  Lafayette.  Additional 
committees  where  student  con¬ 
cerns  were  represented  include 
the  Assessment  of  Student 
Learning  Committee,  Athletic 
Affairs  Committee,  Calendar 
Committee,  Campus  Appeals 
Board,  Chancellor  Search 
Committee,  Chancellor’s  Series 
Programming  Committee, 
Commencement  Committee, 
FACE  Committee,  Faculty 
Senate,  Grade  Appeals 
Committee,  Hazard 

Management  Committee, 


Outstanding  Teacher  Award 
Selection  Committee,  Parking 
Appeals  Committee,  Parking 
Committee,  Sitter  Service 
Advisory  Board,  Student  Affairs 
Committee,  Student  Service  Fee 
Committee,  New  Student 
Orientation  Committee,  Pride 
Week  Committee,  Club  Call 
Committee,  Office  Decoration 
Committee, 
Awards/Convocation 
Committee,  Elections 

Committee,  Newspaper  Liaison, 
and  Campus  Relations.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  not  listed  all  the 
committee  responsibilities  that 
are  part  of  the  scope  of  Student 
Government,  but  this  gives  you 
a  fair  understanding  of  the 
importance  and  commitment 
that  each  of  your  representatives 
makes  to  their  elected  position. 

Now  that  you  understand  how 
seriously  each  representative 
must  take  their  assignment  to 
the  Student  Government,  I 
would  ask  each  student  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  log  onto  your 
computer  and  cast  your  votes 
for  the  candidates  that  you 
favor.  Monday,  April  5  through 
Friday,  April  9  is  election  week 
and  your  vote  is  very  important 
in  the  election  process,  so  exer¬ 
cise  your  right  and  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Vote! 


STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


By  GAIL  BARKER 
Student  Support  Services 

Mary  Beth  Mitchell  took  six 
participants  to  Chicago  on  the 
South  Shore  Train  on  Tuesday, 
March  16  to  take  a  tour  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  Museum  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
According  to  their  web  site.  The 
Oriental  Institute  has  sponsored 
archaeological  and  survey  expe¬ 
ditions  in  every  country  of  the 
Near  East.  Today,  The  Oriental 
Institute  is  still  a  leader  in 
ancient  Near  Eastern  studies. 
Not  only  are  expeditions  cur¬ 
rently  working  in  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Syria,  Iraq,  Israel,  and  Turkey, 
but  the  Oriental  Institute  publi¬ 
cations  department  makes  the 
results  of  research  and  excava¬ 
tion  available  in  the  form  of 
series  publications.  The  Journal 
of  Near  Eastern  Languages  of 
the  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Languages  and  Civilizations 
issues  articles  by  scholars  from 
Chicago  and  throughout  the 
world.”  (http://www-oi.uchica- 
go.edu/OI/INFO/OI_Informatio 
n.html). 

Jodi  James,  Disability 
Services  Coordinator  for 
Student  Support  Services,  pro¬ 
vided  several  activities  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  celebrate  Disability 
Awareness  Month  at  PNC. 
Several  people  showed  up  to 


watch  the  film,  "King  Gimp.” 
This  film  won  the  1999 
Academy  Award  for  Best 
Documentary  Short.  “King 
Gimp”  follows  Dan  Keplinger 
from  age  13  to  graduation  from 
college  and  tracks  his  successes 
and  challenges  as  he  grows  up 
with  cerebral  palsy.  Many  in  the 
crowd  were  brought  to  tears  in 
the  end  as  Dan  walked  down  the 
aisle  to  receive  his  college 
degree  in  fine  arts.  His  work  is 
now  showcased  in  an  art  gallery 
in  New  York.  It  brought  back 
good  memories  for  those  who 
helped  people  with  disabilities 
earn  their  degrees  at  PNC. 

A  presentation  was  also  pre¬ 
sented  to  faculty  entitled 
“Students  with  Disabilities  in 
Your  Classroom.”  The  most 
common  types  of  disabilities 
found  on  our  campus  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Different  accommoda¬ 
tions,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  extended  time  on  tests  or  the 
use  of  a  notetaker  in  class,  to 
allow  the  student  to  show  their 
ability  and  knowledge  versus 
their  disability  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  James  also  reminded 
faculty  of  the  procedures  stu¬ 
dents  must  follow  to  receive 
appropriate  accommodations. 

A  student  panel  discussion  was 
also  provided.  Students  talked 
about  what  works  for  them  in 
the  classroom  and  what  doesn't 


or  what  frustrates  them.  It  was 
#an  enlightening  hour  of  discus¬ 
sion. 

Congratulations  of  Amy 
Moreau  and  Lourdes  Gonzales 
for  their  summer  study  abroad 
opportunities.  Moreau  has  been 
accepted  into  the  Council  for 
Opportunity  in  Education’s 
2004  Study  Abroad  program 
through  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  and  she  received  a 
$2,300  financial  award  from 
Mid  America  Association  of 
Educational  Opportunity 
Program  Personnel  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  study  abroad  trip. 
She  will  be  traveling  to  London, 
Dublin  and  Amsterdam.  The 
history  and  heritage  of 
Liverpool  will  be  explored 
through  lectures,  museum  visits, 
workshops,  walking  tours  and 
project-based  activities  in  local 
schools  and  community  groups. 
Current  issues  of  social  inclu¬ 
sion  and  multiculturalism  will 
be  considered  through  an  over¬ 
lapping  program  of  community 
and  school  visits  and  guest 
speakers.  Lourdes  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Purdue  North 
Central’s  summer  program  in 
Thailand.  Students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  firsthand 
insight  into  the  economic,  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  aspects  of 
Thailand  and  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries. 
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New  advances  developing  in  library  technology 


By  C.  MILLER 

Spectator  Correspondent 

Many  students  have  found 
themselves  waiting  until  the 
last  minute  to  write  a  paper  and 
the  PNC  Library  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  library  are  both  closed.  An 
excellent  alterative  would  be  to 
use  the  Valparaiso  University 
Moellering  Library. 

Soon  Valparaiso  University 
(VU)  will  have  a  new  library, 
using  the  Automated  Storage 
and  Retrieval  System  (ASRS). 
According  to  an  Internet 
resource,  universities  using  this 
system  include  California  State 
University,  Northridge; 

California  State  University, 
Sonoma;  Eastern  Michigan 
University;  and  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

This  new  system  at  VU  will 
hold  300,000  volumes  of  lesser 
used  material.  “It  is  a  series  of 
1,870  bins  that  are  loaded  into 
racks  and  a  computerized  con¬ 


trolled  crane  will  retrieve  the 
appropriate  bin  when  it  is 
called  through  the  system,” 
said  Richard  AmRhein,  univer¬ 
sity  librarian.  The  online 
library  card  catalog,  called 
Galileo,  has  a  software  inter¬ 
face  to  the  system  that  runs  the 
bins.  With  just  a  touch  of  a  key, 
a  student  sends  a  signal  to  the 
crane,  which  retrieves  a  bin, 
and  it  is  delivered  to  the  back 
of  the  circulation  desk. 

VU  currently  has  425,000 
volumes  and  the  new  building 
will  hold  a  total  capacity  for 
600,000  volumes  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  105,000 
square  feet  in  the  new  four- 
story  library,  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  old  library.  The 
VU  library  is  open  to  the  public 
and  the  new  Christopher  Center 
will  also  be  open  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  law  library.  A  $1 5 
yearly  fee  is  charged  to  a  com¬ 
munity  borrower  for  a  card  to 
check  out  regular  circulating 
material.  The  borrower 


receives  a  paper  with  the  rules 
tor  checking  out  materials 
when  they  receive  their  card 
“It  will  be  open  right  at  the 
end  of  summer,  but  certainly  in 
time  for  the  students  to  return 
for  the  fall  semester,”  com¬ 
mented  AmRhein.  “Our  dedica¬ 
tion  date  for  the  building  is 
Sept.  18,”  continued  AmRhein. 
There  will  be  an  open  house 
with  speakers  for  honoring  the 
major  donors  to  the  building 
and  latest  campaign  the  univer¬ 
sity  is  having. 

The  hours  for  the  new  library 
will  not  change  much,  since  the 
library  is  open  100  hours  per 
week.  The  hours  are  Monday  to 
Thursday  8  a.m.  to  midnight, 
Friday  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
Saturday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
Sunday  noon  to  midnight. 
During  final  exam  time,  the 
library  does  extend  their  hours 
for  the  convenience  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

PNC  students  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  VU  library  when  the 


PNC  library  is  closed  or  for 
convenience.  The  PNC  library 
is  smaller  than  the  VU  library. 
“We  have  approximately 
86,000  books  and  volumes 
available  in  the  library,”  said 
K.R.  Johnson,  library  director 
and  assistant  professor  of 
Library  Science. 

PNC  has  many  useful  data¬ 
bases  used  in  the  library  system 
to  benefit  students.  “We  are 
adding  databases  as  money 
allows,”  commented  Johnson. 
Alicia  Maehler  gives  presenta¬ 
tions  by  appointment  on  how  to 
use  the  databases.  Forms  are 
available  in  the  library  for  this 
service. 

The  PNC  library  is  open  to 
the  public  and  there  is  no  cost 
to  check  out  books.  If  the  visi¬ 
tor  frequents  the  library,  they 
can  get  a  visitor  guest  identifi¬ 
cation  card  at  media  services  to 
check  out  books. 

The  library  has  1 8  computers 
for  students  to  use  for  writing. 
There  are  also  five  computers 


linked  to  the  online  card  cata¬ 
log  to  locate  books  in  the 
library. 

Students  can  have  books 
requested  from  other  libraries 
in  the  United  States  by  using 
the  inter-library  loan  system. 
Some  libraries  require  a  fee  for 
this  service.  There  is  no  charge 
for  outgoing  books  from  PNC. 

Students  can  use  the  library 
Monday  to  Thursday,  7:30  a.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.  and  Friday,  7:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  library  is 
closed  on  weekends.  “Monday 
and  Wednesday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
are  peak  times,”  said  Susie 
MacLeod,  library  assistant.  A 
majority  of  students  use  the 
computers.  Some  students  do 
study  groups,  while  others 
come  in  and  do  leisure  reading. 

PNC  will  soon  be  expanding. 
“It  is  a  concern  to  add  more 
library  services  after  student 
housing,”  said  Johnson.  At  this 
time,  there  are  no  plans  to 
expand  the  library  building. 


Registration:  scheduling  yourself  for  success 


By  LINDA  DUTTLINGER, 
Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  for 
Developmental  Studies 
Assistant  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic 
Advising 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
students  to  plan  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  and  the  fall 
semester  classes.  Many  of  you 
will  be  talking  to  your  friends, 
family,  employers  and  your 
academic  advisor  about  what 
classes  to  take  and  when  to 
take  them.  For  many  PNC  stu¬ 
dents,  the  "when"  of  a  class  is 
the  most  important  variable. 
Students  on  this  campus  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
days  and  times  of  their  courses 
and  sample  schedules  are  fre¬ 
quently  presented  to  academic 
advisors. 

A  few  words  of  hard  won  wis¬ 
dom  ... 

1.  Seek  a  schedule  that  has 
you  on  campus  MORE  than 
two  days  per  week. 

Why?  People  learn  better  if 
education  is  spread  out.  A 
class  that  meets  three  days  per 
week  gives  you  a  better  chance 
at  learning  the  material  than 
two  days  per  week.  The  other 
advantage  is  the  spacing  of 
tests  and  homework  assign¬ 
ments.  If  you  are  working 
with  a  two-day  schedule,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  you  will 
have  four  or  five  major  assign¬ 
ments  due  on  the  same  day  to 
say  nothing  of  midterms  or 
major  tests.  Spacing  the  class¬ 
es  over  a  four-day  schedule 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  do 
your  best.  Your  homework  is 
done  more  evenly  on  each  day 


rather  than  a  huge  amount  on 
one  day.  A  four  or  five-day  per 
week  schedule  allows  you  to 
plan  your  study  time  so  that 
you  are  better  prepared  for 
each  class. 

2.  Write  a  schedule  that 
gives  you  breaks  between 
classes. 

Why?  Most  faculty  can  eas¬ 
ily  spot  students  that  are  sitting 
in  their  third  or  fourth  straight 
class  for  the  day.  The  students 
are  either  squirming  around  in 


their  desk  -  who  wants  to  do 
nothing  but  sit  for  over  four 
hours?  -  or  doing  their  best 
zombie  impression.  You  need 
a  break  that  is  longer  than  a 
fast  dash  across  campus  to 
another  classroom. 

Two  classes  in  a  row  is  long 
enough.  The  absolute  best  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  break  after  every 
class.  Think  about  how  you 
would  use  the  time.  You  could 
use  the  computer  lab,  writing 
lab,  Learning  Center,  meet 
with  tutors,  work  with  other 
classmates  on  group  projects 
or  take  advantage  of  the  other 
resources  on  this  campus.  (If 
your  next  question  is,  "What 
other  resources?"  you  really  do 
need  some  break  time!)  You 
could  even  use  the  break  time 
to  do  homework  for  the  class 


you  just  left  or  prepare  for  a 
test  in  the  class  you  are  going 
to  have  next.  Just  think,  an 
opportunity  to  study  right 
before  a  major  test  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  adjust  your 
schedule! 

3.  Write  a  schedule  that 
allows  you  to  do  your  best. 

Why?  You  know  your  own 
strengths  and  challenges. 
Some  people  do  better  with 
math  in  the  morning.  Other 
students  do  better  right  after 


lunch.  Some  people  have  work 
schedules  that  keep  them  out 
late  at  night.  If  that's  your  sit¬ 
uation,  don't  sabotage  yourself 
by  scheduling  classes  first 
thing  the  next  morning.  Give 
yourself  a  chance  to  actually 
be  the  best  student  you  can  be. 

4.  Schedule  your  study  time 
for  each  class. 

Why?  If  you  don't  schedule 
it,  it  won't  happen.  Look  at  all 
your  earlier  semesters  of  best 
intentions.  It's  a  bonus  if  you 
actually  get  your  homework 
done  early  and  have  a  few 
extra  hours  to  enjoy.  However, 
nobody  will  find  a  few  extra 
hours  of  study  time  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Be  realistic  about  the 
amount  of  time  you  will  need 
to  study.  If  it  takes  you  a  bit 
longer  than  most  to  learn  new 


material  in  math,  schedule  a 
few  extra  hours  per  week  for 
that  material.  Don't  fool  your¬ 
self  by  saying  that  you  read  a 
Psychology  120  assignment 
simply  because  you  carried  the 
book  around  all  day: 

5.  First  schedule  classes, 
then  study  time  and  then  work. 

Why?  Where  in  your  life 
does  a  degree  program  fit? 
What  actually  are  your  priori¬ 
ties?  If  you  are  serious  about 
your  degree,  you  will  plan  for 


it  in  every  way  possible. 
Schedule  your  classes  so  that 
you  have  every  opportunity  to 
do  well.  Schedule  study  time 
so  you  can  be  better  prepared 
for  your  classes  and  keep  up 
with  assignments.  After  that 
schedule  is  worked  out,  you 
can  see  about  a  work  schedule. 
Too  often  this  is  done  in 
reverse  order.  Students  present 
a  work  schedule  and  demand 
that  their  advisor  fit  classes 
around  it.  Have  a  clear  picture 
of  why  you  are  working.  If 
you  are  sole  support  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  and  you  need  a  full-time  job 
to  cover  living  expenses,  then 
the  best  suggestion  that  can  be 
offered  is  that  you  take  no 
more  than  two  classes  per 
semester.  However,  if  you  are 
working  to  support  your  car, 


your  school  expenses  and  your 
spending  money,  you  have 
other  options.  Talk  this  over 
with  your  employer.  Keep 
your  priorities  in  order! 

6.  Realize  that  good  grades 
are  worth  the  effort  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  schedule  is  the  first 
step  towards  receiving  good 
grades. 

Why?  If  a  student  just  wants 
to  "get  by  and  get  out"  the  tar¬ 
get  grade  is  usually  a  "C."  If  a 
student  aims  for  a  "C"  and 
misses,  there's  a  good  chance 
the  course  will  need  to  be 
repeated  and  that  extends  the 
number  of  semesters  necessary 
to  receive  a  degree.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  aims  for  an  "A"  or  "B," 
the  consequences  for  not  quite 
making  that  goal  are  less 
severe.  Good  grades  also  can 
help  with  financial  aid  and 
eventually  you  may  want  to 
look  at  graduate  school  or  seek 
employment.  What  do  you 
think  are  a  student's  chances 
for  admission  to  a  graduate 
program  with  a  2.00  GPA? 
Whom  do  you  think  a  potential 
employer  will  choose  for  a 
position  if  given  the  choice 
between  a  2.00  student  and  a 
3.00  student? 

There  are  many  students  at 
PNC  who  take  a  two-day  a 
week  schedule,  cram  it  with 
four  or  even  five  classes  in  a 
row  and  are  perfectly  pleased 
with  a  solid  "C"  average.  If 
they  can  do  "C"  work  with 
those  barriers  to  education, 
think  about  how  much  better  a 
student  could  do  if  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  scheduling  tips  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  Give  yourself  a  chance 
and  schedule  yourself  for  suc¬ 
cess. 


“First  schedule  classes,  then  study  time  and  then 
work.  Why?  Where  in  your  life  does  a  degree 
program  fit?  What  actually  are  your  priorities? 
If  you  are  serious  about  your  degree,  you  will 
plan  for  it  in  every  way  possible.” 

—Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental  studies 
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PNC  basketball  players 
make  All-Conference  Team 


By  GARY  DEMSKI 
Director  of  Student  Activities 

After  capping  off  a  successful 
ten  win  season,  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  men's 
basketball  team  landed  two  play¬ 
ers  on  the  Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (CCAC)  All- 
Conference  Team  and  a  third 
player  was  named  as  honorable 
mention. 

Power-forward  Jim  Tunis 
(senior/North  Judson  High 
School)  and  center  Adam 
"Dobbs"  Dobrzeniecki  (fresh¬ 
man/Lake  Station  High  School) 
each  earned  spots  on  the  CCAC 
All-Conference  team.  Swingman 
Tyler  Moore  (freshman/Knox 
High  School)  was  named  honor¬ 


able  mention. 

Tunis  finished  a  stellar  career  at 
PNC  leading  the  Panthers  both  in 
scoring  and  rebounding  this  sea¬ 
son.  Tunis  averaged  19.6  points 
and  8.2  rebounds  a  game  for  Head 
Coach  Grayling  Gordon. 

"Dobbs"  was  a  powerful  force 
in  the  middle  and  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  Panthers. 
Dobrzeniecki  often  caused 
match-up  problems  for  opposing 
teams  and  was  a  "shot  blocking" 
machine  in  the  paint  for  the 
Panthers.  Dobrzeniecki  averaged 
17.4  points  and  hauled  down  7.7 
boards  a  contest. 

The  Panthers  relied  on  Moore 
for  perimeter  scoring  and  solid 
defense.  When  a  "clutch"  shot 
was  needed,  the  Panthers  turned 
to  Moore.  He  finished  the  2003- 


04  campaign  averaging  11.8 
points  a  game. 

The  future  looks  optimistic  for 
the  Purdue  University  North 
Central  men's  basketball  squad. 
"Dobbs"  and  Moore  both  showed 
signs  of  stardom  for  the  Panthers 
and  with  a  good  recruiting  class 
on  the  way,  Coach  Gordon  will 
have  a  nice  nucleus  of  players  to 
work  with  next  year. 

Do  not  think  for  one  second  that 
Coach  Gordon  is  resting  during 
the  off-season.  He  and  his  coach¬ 
ing  staff  will  be  burning  the 
recruiting  trail  looking  for  top 
notch  student-athletes  to  bring  to 
the  PNC  basketball  program. 
Stay  tuned  for  even  better  days 
ahead  for  next  year. 
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The  Panthers  rely  on  Matt  Whitaker  as  a  run  producer  in  the  middle  of 
the  batting  order. 


(Photo  Provided/Gary  Demski) 


Interested 

in  writing  for 
The  Spectator? 

Editor  and  other  paid  positions  at  The 
Spectator  are  available  for  the  Fall  2004 
semester.  Please  submit  resume  and 
portfolio  to  the  Dean  of  Student’s  Office, 
LSF-103  by  April  21. 


SUBWAY 


Spring  2004  Baseball  Roster 


1  Jeremy  Allison  Michigan  City,  IN  Michigan  City  R/R  IF 

2  Justin  Bremer  Michigan  City,  IN  Michigan  City  R/R  OF 
4  Aaron  Aigner  Union  Mills,  IN  South  Central  R/R  IF 

6  Hank  Curry  Valparaiso,  IN  Washington  Township  R/R  IF/OF 

8  Tony  Robb  Portage,  IN  Portage  R  P 

9  Gary  Ray  Lake  Station,  IN  Lake  Station  L/L  IF 

10  Dustin  Waters  Garrett,  IN  Garrett  R/R  IF 

1 1  John  Koutelas  Valparaiso,  IN  Boone  Grove  R/R  OF 

12  Lance  Losinski  Crown  Point,  IN  Boone  Grove  R  P 

1 3  Jason  Stuebe  Munster,  IN  Munster  L  P 

14  Jim  Mooneyhan  La  Porte,  IN  Michigan  City  R/R  IF/OF 

15  Craig  Principe  La  Porte,  IN  La  Porte  R/R  OF 

16  John  Vucko  Portage,  IN  Portage  L  P 

17  Jerad  Tallman  Indianapolis,  IN  Ben  Davis  R/R  IF 

18  James  Kaufman  Westville.  IN  Westville  R  RS 

19  Bobby  Pitts  Lafayette,  IN  Carroll  Jr./Sr.  L  P 

21  Matt  Whitaker  Midland,  TX  Midland  Lee  R/R  DH 

22  Landon  DaPrile  Vincennes,  IN  Lincoln  R/R  IF 

23  Steve  Georgion  Valparaiso,  IN  Boone  Grove  L/R  IF 

24  Blake  Ebner  Hebron,  IN  Hebron  R  P 

25  Andy  Newton  Valparaiso,  IN  Valparaiso  R  P 
34  Billy  Pitts  Lafayette,  IN  Carroll  Jr./Sr.  R  P 

42  Ryan  Hawkins  Columbus,  IN  Columbus  North  L/L  OF 


Spring  2004  Softball  Roster 


1  Jackie  Mellen  Michigan  City,  IN  Michigan  City  R/R  OF 

2  Bethany  Vallangeon  Chesterton,  IN  Chesterton  R/R  OF 

3  Jill  Kiemach  Valparaiso,  IN  Valparaiso  R/R  P/IF 
5  Katie  Ebach  La  Porte,  IN  La  Porte  L/L  OF 

7  Amanda  Ellis  Lake  Station,  IN  Lake  Stationst  L/L  OF/C 

8  Julie  Crawford  Hebron,  IN  Hebron  R/R  OF 

10  Cristin  Zaragoza  Portage,  IN  Portage  R/R  P/IF 

14  Amanda  Alberts  DeMotte,  IN  Kankakee  Valley  R/R  P/IF 

15  Kristen  Johnson  New  Prarie,  IN  New  Prarie  R/R  OF 

16  Amanda  Morrison  Wanatah,  IN  LaCrosse  R/R  C 

17  Kelly  Burgess  Portage,  IN  Portage  R/R  DH 

1 8  Brandy  Varga  Hobart,  IN  Hobart  R/R  C 

1 9  Holly  Bender  Topeka,  IN  Westview  Jr./Sr.  R/R  P/IF 
21  Carly  Ristich  Portage,  IN  Portage  R/R  1F 

35  Nikki  Neulieb  Michigan  City,  IN  Michigan  City  R/R  IF 
Tausha  Tunis  North  Judson,  IN  North  Judson  L/L  OF 


PNC  Community  Special 

$1  off  any  Value  Meal  and  receive  a  free  cookie 
Westville  Subway  Only! 

LOCATED  IN  THE  WESTVILLE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
156  Flynn  Rd.,  Westville 

With  this  coupon  only!  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer 
Under  new  management  -  we  now  except  Visa  and  MasterCard 


An  Invitation  For  You 

If  you  are  interested  in  gaining  or  giving  support 
for  family  or  friends  in  the  military, 
please  read  this! 

You  are  invited  to  join  the 
BLUE  STAR  GROUP 

Please  contact  Carol  Kurmis  at  ext.  5469, 

Or  e-mail  her  at  ckurmis(iipnc.edu. 


Jk 


A. 
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Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please 
contact  Carol  Connelly  at  (219)  785-5267 


Odyssey  2003-04  Events 


Chancellor’s 
Open  Office 
Hours 

April  7 

8:30-10  a.m. 

April  21 

10:30  a.m. -Noon 


Hyde  Park  Forum 

April  14 


April  18 

Nowhere  in  Africa,  Film  Showing  (R) 

Commentary  by  Andrew  Tallackson 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
2-3:30  p.m. 


Blood  Drive 

April  19 

10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

LSF  144 

Open  to  the  public; 
Appointments 
recommended  -  Contact 
Linda  Rizer  at  ext.  5230. 


April  21 

Nowhere  in  Africa,  Film  Showing  (R) 

Commentary  by  Judy  Jacobi 
LaPorte  High  School,  Schulze  Hall 
7-8:30  p.m. 


7-9  p.m. 

PNC  Campus  (LSF,  TECH  and  SWRZ) 
Free  and  open  to  the  public 


Books  and  Coffee  Series 


April  20 

"Harry  Potter  and  the  Order  of  the  Phoenix" 

by  J.K.  Rowling 

Reviewed  by  Teresa  Henning 

LSF  02,  Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public;  refreshments 


Continuing  on  campus: 

Odyssey  2003-04  Multi-piece  Sculpture  Exhibit 
Ongoing  through  Sept.  2004,  PNC  Campus 


Potpourri  of 
Literature 

April  19 

Noon-1  p.m. 

April  25 

2:30-3:30  p.m. 

LSF  114 


Poetry  Fest 

April  21 

Open  Poetry  Readings,  1-3  p.m. 

Shakespeare's  Garden 

Val  Gray  Ward  Performs  with  her  band,  3:30  p.m. 
Assembly  Hall,  LSF  02 


"Encounters  with  Children" 
Photographic  Exhibit  by  Rebecca  Janes 
TECH  1st  floor  study  lounge 
Ongoing  through  May  14 


"...and  the  kitchen  sink"  -  A  Mixture  of 
Inspirations 

Exhibit  by  Mari  Jae  Benning 
Valparaiso  Academic  Center 
Ongoing  through  May  14 


Spring 

Semi-Formal 


Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 


"Hollywood  Nights' 

April  24 

7  p.m. 

Strongbow  Inn, 
Valparaiso 


PNC  Baseball 

April  8  vs.  Goshen  College  (DH),  Noon 
April  10  vs.  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  (DH),  Noon 
April  20  vs.  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph,  3  p.m. 
April  22  vs.  Trinity  Christian  College  (DH),  1  p.m. 
April  25  vs.  IU  Northwest  (DH),  1  p.m. 

Games  are  played  at  PNC  Baseball  Field 


PNC  Softball 


April  11  vs.  Prairie  State,  1  p.m. 

April  18  vs.  St.  Francis  (IN),  1  p.m. 

April  24  vs.  Franklin  College,  1  p.m. 

Games  are  played  at  Patriot  Park,  Michigan  City 


'A  $  T  1 


Light  Time/Flight  Time 

Jessica  M.  Swift 

Two  glass  sculptures  inspired  by  nature 
and  photographic  imagery. 


kv)''’ 


Point  of  You 

John  E.  Bannon 

A  neon  work  facing  U.S.  421  that  chronicles 
the  human  life  cycle  from  infancy  to  elderhood. 


Purdue 


UNIVERSITY 
NORTH  CENTRAL 


Questions  about  sculpture?  Call  Judy  Jacobi,  Odyssey  coordinator  at  (219)  785-5593 
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Winners  of  Hyde  Park  Forum  announced 


Winners  of  the  Hyde  Park  Forum  (L  to  R)  Jennifer  Rowan,  Ryan 
Ehresman,  Brad  Sorrells,  and  Megan  Yocum  pose  behind  the  podium, 
while  Dr.  Scott  Smithson  looks  on.  (Spectator  Photo/Aundrea  Hoffman) 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

Westville  High  School  senior 
Megan  Yocum  wowed  the  judges 
and  audience  members  with  her 
speech  on  providing  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  public  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  21st  annual  Hyde 
Park  Forum.  Yocum  feels  that  stu¬ 
dents,  along  with  their  parents, 
should  be  able  to  choose  which 
high  school  best  fits  with  their 
academic  needs  without  a  lofty 
tuition. 

Yocum  started  off  entering  the 
contest  with  the  idea  of  just  gain¬ 
ing  a  few  extra  credit  points  for 
class.  As  she  prepared,  she 
became  more  aware  of  just  how 
important  communication  skills 
are  in  life  and  future  employment. 
"Communication  is  so  important, 
maybe  more  important  than 
knowledge  of  the  job,"  she  said. 

Although  she  is  a  high  school 
student,  Yocum  took  first  place  at 
the  Hyde  Park  Speak-Off,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Jennifer  Rowan  in  sec¬ 


ond,  speaking  on  women  and  self- 
defense,  Ryan  Ehresman  in  third, 
with  the  dangers  of  cell  phone  use 
while  driving,  and  Brad  Sorrells 
in  fourth  talking  about  the  costs  of 
smoking. 

As  a  head  start  to  college, 
Yocum  is  taking  Communication 
1 1 4  with  Professor  Perry.  As  she 
heads  to  Massachusetts  next  fall 
to  attend  Worcester  Polytechnic 


Institute,  Yocum  plans  to  study 
aerospace  engineering. 

Based  loosely  on  London's 
Hyde  Park,  PNC's  Forum  allows 
students  to  present  information  to 
fellow  students  and  faculty,  as 
well  as  compete  for  cash  prizes. 
The  original  Hyde  Park  was 
acquired  in  1536  by  Henry  VIII. 
Up  by  Speaker's  Comer  one  can 
hear  Britons  gathered  together  to 


state  their  minds  on  a  variety  of 
issues.  It  has  gained  prominence 
as  a  reference  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  captivating  speaking. 

Several  rooms  in  Schwarz  Hall 
were  filled  with  anxious  students 
waiting  to  speak  in  front  of  the 
judges,  which  included  faculty, 
staff  and  PNC  alumni.  Fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  community 
members  roamed  from  room  to 
room,  observing  the  different  stu¬ 
dents  and  listening  to  various 
speeches. 

Many  of  the  speakers  were  from 
Communication  114  classes 
including  Luis  Medina,  who 
spoke  on  the  negative  affects  of 
alcohol.  Medina  wanted  to  work 
on  his  speaking  skills  as  well  as 
get  extra  credit  in  his  speech  class. 

In  the  same  room  as  Medina  was 
fellow  student  Ryan  Wildfang, 
whose  topic  was  "Saved:  Milk  is 
good... but  Jesus  is  better."  Along 
with  strengthening  his  public 
speaking  skills,  Wildfang  wanted 
to  inform  the  audiences  on  the 
benefits  of  trusting  in  Jesus 
Christ. 


With  six  to  seven  speakers  in 
four  different  rooms,  the  night 
progressed  with  the  judges  nam¬ 
ing  the  top  three  in  each  room. 
The  third  place  winners  were 
Jason  Bergquist,  Darrell  Dominic, 
Leslie  Gray,  and  Jessica  Wampler. 
Second  place  speakers  included 
Patricia  Cain,  Chris  Hain,  Laura 
Nirenberg,  and  Brooke  Switzer. 

Since  public  speaking  is  one  of 
the  top  skills  employers  look  for, 
the  benefits  of  participating  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Forum  are  tremen¬ 
dous.  "By  presenting  to  a  unique 
audience  of  fellow  students,  facul¬ 
ty  members,  administrators,  and 
community  members,  each  speak¬ 
er  stands  to  gain  more  of  the  self- 
confidence  so  essential  to  the 
effective  presentation  of  ideas  in 
the  workplace,"  said  Dr.  Scott 
Smithson,  coordinator  of  the 
event  and  acting  chair  of  the  com¬ 
munication  department. 

Smithson  thanked  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  everyone  for  participating 
and  hopes  to  see  even  more  next 
year. 


President  Jischke  makes  annual  visit  to  PNC 


“I’m  enormously  proud  of  PNC.  The  chan¬ 
cellor  is  doing  a  great  job.  I  think  people 
are  excited,  proud  and  optimistic.  Students 
I  meet  think  they  are  getting  a  well-rounded 
education.” 

-Martin  C.  Jischke,  president  of  Purdue  University 
gic  plan,  as  well  as  the  and  the  small  class  sizes. 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Martin  C.  Jischke,  the  10th 
president  of  Purdue  University, 
recently  visited  PNC  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  vision 
for  the  future. 

Jischke  has  held  many  lead¬ 
ership  roles  in  universities 
across  the  country.  He  was  the 
president  of  Iowa  State 
University  for  nine  years.  He 
was  the  dean  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  chancellor 
for  five  years  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Rolla.  In  addition, 
Jischke  was  a  professor  for  17 
years. 

Jischke  is  a  trained  fluid 
dynamist,  where  he  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  heat  transfer  and  fluid 
mechanics.  He  is  the  co-editor 
of  a  book  and  the  co-author  of 
31  archival  journal  publica¬ 
tions  and  21  major  technical 
sports.  Jischke  has  received 
research  grants  from  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  NASA.  He  has 
been  a  consultant  to  many  state 
and  federal  agencies,  including 
a  term  as  a  White  House 
Fellow  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of 

Transportation. 

While  at  PNC,  Jischke  spent 
time  with  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  He  also  hosted  an  open 
forum  to  discuss  PNC's  strate- 


strengths  of  PNC. 

At  the  forum,  Jischke 
explained  that  after  speaking 
with  several  students,  he 
learned  that  students  most 
enjoy  their  dynamic  professors 


"These  students  believe  that 
you  care  about  them,"  Jischke 
said,  addressing  the  faculty 
members  present  at  the  forum. 
"Purdue  is  among  the  best  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  nation;  even  in 


the  world.  No  matter  how 
good,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement,"  he  said. 

He  believes  that  PNC  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  and 
move  forward.  "This  is  the 
most  exciting  time  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  Purdue  North  Central. 
The  fact  that  we  are  having 
success  is  thanks  to  the  faculty 
and  staff,  state,  alumni  and 
friends.  We  are  on  our  way  to 
progress,"  he  said.  Jischke 
noted  that  PNC  has  been 
expanding  its  bachelor's 
degree  program  and  planning 
to  build  new  buildings  to  serve 
the  students. 

He  explained  that  PNC  has 
four  basic  goals  as  part  of  its 
strategic  plan:  students,  aca¬ 
demic  programs,  constituent 
relations  and  the  campus  envi¬ 
ronment.  "Students  are  the 
number  one  priority,"  said 
Jischke.  He  discussed  how  a 
campus  ethics  statement  has 
been  adopted,  as  well  as  a  plan 
to  increase  minority  enroll¬ 
ment. 

The  second  goal  of  PNC's 
strategic  plan  is  improving  the 
academic  programs.  There  are 
currently  14  bachelor's  degrees 
offered.  Recently,  bachelor's 
degrees  in  behavioral  sciences, 
communication  and  nursing 
have  been  added.  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  described 
PNC  as  an  affordable/accessi¬ 
ble  institution. 


When  it  comes  to  constituent 
relations,  the  announcement  of 
the  private  housing  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  very  positive, 
he  said.  Hosting  the  recent  for¬ 
mation  of  the  LaPorte  County 
Economic  Development 
Alliance  has  helped  improve 
relations  among  surrounding 
communities. 

Jischke  believes  that  the 
campus  environment  is  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning.  The  new 
student  activities  offered  great¬ 
ly  enhance  campus  life. 

In  the  future,  Jischke  hopes 
that  PNC  will  increase  faculty 
and  faculty  salaries.  He  has  a 
vision  for  increasing  technolo¬ 
gy,  student  scholarships  and 
financial  aid  and  more  degree 
programs.  He  also  feels  that 
increased  diversity  would  ben¬ 
efit  PNC.  "Students  educated 
in  a  diverse  environment 
develop  excellent  critical 
thinking  skills,"  he  said. 

A  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  followed  the  forum. 
Jischke  also  shared  his  overall 
opinion  of  PNC.  "I'm  enor¬ 
mously  proud  of  PNC.  The 
chancellor  is  doing  a  great  job. 

I  think  people  are  excited, 
proud  and  optimistic.  Students 
I  meet  think  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion." 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press,  as  protected  by  the  first 
Amendment  of  the  US  Constitution,  is  necessary  and  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  press  we  strive  to  follow  a  policy  of  ethical  conduct  and 
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of  a  student  newspaper  is  to  inform  students  about  issues  that 
affect  them.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  journalists  should  hold 
themselves  accountable  and  recognize  that  reporting  may 
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Tuesday,  April  27 

12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  Chancellor's 
Forum  LSF  02.  Open  to  PNC 
faculty  and  staff.  Topic-TBA. 
Contact:  Rita  Dagys,  ext.  5698, 
rdagys@pnc.edu 

Thursday,  April  29 

1:30  p.m.  -  3  p.m.  Chancellor 
Dworkin's  Open  Office  Hours 
SWRZ  137.  No  appointment 
necessary.  Contact:  Debbie 
Nielsen,  ext.  5332. 

Friday,  April  30 

All  Day  Event  Classes  end 
Finals  start  May  3.  Contact: 
George  Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

6  p.m.  Honors  Convocation 

Sunday,  May  2 

1  p.m.  -  3  p.m.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  Froebel  Gifts 
Kindergarten  Workshop 
Presenter:  Dr.  Wally  Rogers, 
Co-curator  of  Samara,  FLW 
Usonian  Home.  A  hands-on 
workshop  for  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  using  the  ingenious 
forms  from  nature  and  geome¬ 
try,  in  creative  exercises  which 
Wright's  mother  used  in  the 
famous  architect's  early  educa¬ 
tion.  Program  is  free  of  charge, 
but  reservations  are  a  must. 

11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  Service 
Recognition  Luncheon 
LSF  Cafeteria.  Reservations 
required.  Contact  Susan 


Bagby,  ext. 

sbagby@pnc.edu 


5354, 


Friday,  May  7 

All  Day  Event  Finals  End 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Saturday,  May  8 

5:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m.  "A 

Celebration  of  Nursing"-  PNC 
Nursing  Recognition  Dinner 
Dinner-cafeteria;  reception- 
LSF  02.  5:30-6:30  p.m.  recep¬ 
tion;  7-9  p.m.  dinner  and 
recognition  program  for 
Nursing  graduates,  selected 
alumni,  healthcare  providers 
and  PNC  nursing  program 
supporters.  Contact:  Mike 
Hope,  ext.  5307, 

mhope@pnc.edu 

Monday,  May  10 

All  Day  Event  Summer  6- 
week  Session  begins 
Contact:  George  Royster,  ext. 
5299,  groyster@pnc.edu 

Tuesday,  May  11 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m.  PNC 
Commencement  Open  to  the 
Public.  Contact:  George 

Royster,  ext.  5299, 
groyster@pnc.edu 

4  p.m.  -  6  p.m.  Social  Work 
Day  LSF  144.  An  opportunity 
for  PNC  students  (applicable 
mostly  to  psychology  and 
social  work  students)  to  meet 
with  various  agencies  to  dis¬ 


cuss  volunteer  opportunities, 
internships,  and  possible  job 
openings.  Contact:  Beth 
Rudnick,  ext.  5504,  brud- 
nick@pnc.edu 

Sunday,  May  16 

2  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.  Spellbound, 
Film  Showing.  (G)  Michigan 
City  Public  Library.  After-film 
commentary  by  Andrew 
Tallackson,  Entertainment 
Editor,  Michigan  City  News 
Dispatch.  Free  and  Open  to-the 
Public.  Odyssey  2003-04  Series 
Event.  Contact:  Judy  Jacobi, 
ext.  5593,  jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Wednesday,  May  19 

7  p.m.  -  8:30  p.m.  Spellbound, 
Film  Showing.  (G)  LaPorte 
High  School,  Schulze  Hall. 
Free  and  Open  to  the  Public. 
After-film  commentary  by 
Judy  Jacobi,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting,  PNC.  Odyssey  2003-04 
Series  Event.  Contact:  Judy 
Jacobi,  ext.  5593, 

jjacobi@pnc.edu 

Monday,  May  31 

All  Day  Event  Memorial  Day 
Holiday  Campus  Closed-no 

classes.  Contact:  George 
Royster,  ext.  5299, 

groyster@pnc.edu 

Monday,  June  7 

7  a.m.  Summer  8-week  Session 
begins  Contact:  George 

Royster,  ext..  5299, 

groyster@pnc.edu 
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PNC  NEWS  BRIEFS 


Provided  By  Campus 
Relations 

PNC  Promotes  Six 
Faculty  Members 

Purdue  University  North 
Central  announces  that  the 
Purdue  University  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  the 
promotion  of  six  faculty 
members.  All  promotions 
become  effective  with  the 
2004-2005  academic  year. 

Those  promoted  are: 

Puma  Das  to  professor  of 
physics.  Das  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since 
1991.  He  is  noted  as  an 
accomplished  teacher, 
respected  researcher  and 
contributes  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  He  earned 
his  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  from  Utkal 
University  in  India  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  City 
University  of  New  York. 


Jason  Curtis  to  associate 
professor  of  biological  sci¬ 
ences.  A  faculty  member 
since  2000,  he  is  known 
for  his  research  in  para¬ 
sitology  and  his  work  has 
been  published  in  scholar¬ 
ly  journals.  He  has  been 
active  in  campus  gover¬ 
nance  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  biology  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  earned  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from 
California  Polytechnic 
State  University  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif,  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Purdue 
University  in  West 
Lafayette. 

K.  Chris  Holford  to  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences.  He  has  been 
with  PNC  since  2000.  He 
has  earned  a  reputation  on 
campus  as  an  engaging 
biology  instructor,  teach¬ 
ing  in  many  areas  of  the 
biological  sciences.  He 
established  a  lab  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  continue  his  study 


of  endocrines  pathways 
controlling  crustacean 
molting  and  his  studies 
have  been  published  in  a 
number  of  journals.  He 
earned  his  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Augustana 
College  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  his  master’s  degree 
from  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  Carbondale, 
Ill.,  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
Illinois  State  University  in 
Normal,  Ill. 

Edward  Vavrek  to  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  technolo¬ 
gy.  A  PNC  faculty  member 
since  1 997,  he  combines  a 
strong  academic  back¬ 
ground  with  a  successful 
industrial  career.  This 
combination  allows  him  to 
demonstrate  applications 
for  the  theoretical  concepts 
he  presents  in  class.  He  has 
represented  the  campus 
and  his  profession  at  a 
number  of  major  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  and  is 


sponsor  of  the  PNC  stu¬ 
dent  team  in  the  regional 
American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  Competition.  He 
was  awarded  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Purdue 
University  Calumet;  his 
master’s  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  from 
Indiana  University 

Northwest  and  his  master’s 
of  science  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Donna  Whitten  to  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  business. 
A  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  since  1999,  Whitten  is 
considered  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  accounting  teacher 
who  consistently  receives 
outstanding  student  and 
peer  evaluations.  She  leads 
the  campus  Volunteer 
Income  Tax  Assistance 
(VITA)  effort  on  campus, 
providing  free  income  tax 
assistance  to  elderly  and 


needy  individuals.  She 
earned  her  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Purdue 
University  Calumet  and 
her  master’s  degree  in 
business  administration 
from  Indiana  University 
Northwest  and  is  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountant. 

In  addition,  Daniel 
Rutledge  was  granted 
tenure  and  will  now  serve 
as  associate  professor  of 
business  with  tenure.  He 
came  to  PNC  in  2001  and 
since  then  developed  a 
capstone  business  strategy 
course  for  the  business 
program.  He  is  considered 
a  key  member  of  his 
department’s  faculty.  He 
earned  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  from 
Western  Michigan 

University  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Michigan  State 
University. 
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Women  in  Engineering  series  continues 


Diana  Prieto  speaks  to  students,  faculty  and  community  members  about  sexual  harassment. 

(Spectator  photo/  Aundrea  Hoffman) 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer 

As  a  guest  of  the  PNC  chapter 
of  Women  in  Engineering  and 
Technology,  Diana  Prieto 
recently  spoke  to  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  community  members. 
The  PNC  chapter  of  Women  in 
Engineering  and  Technology  is 
open  to  any  students  enrolled 
in  the  engineering  and  technol¬ 
ogy  program,  and  provides  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  their  field  through  guest 
speakers,  conferences  and  net¬ 
working. 

Prieto,  a  licensed  attorney  in 
Indiana,  and  a  registered  medi¬ 
ator  with  the  Indiana 
Commission  of  Approved 
Court  Mediators,  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Purdue  University 
Affirmative  Action  Office  and 
is  responsible  for  developing 
and  directing  the  university's 
affirmative  action  program. 

At  the  recent  gathering, 
Prieto  spoke  on  discrimination 
and  sexual  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  specifically  outlin¬ 
ing  Purdue's  program  and  poli¬ 
cy. 

She  began  the  program  by 
defining  discrimination  as 
"treating  a  person '  adversely 
because  of  an  immutable  char¬ 
acteristic,"  or  a  characteristic 
that  they  cannot  change.  She 
further  explained  how  Purdue 
University  prohibits  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  any  university 


community  member  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  color, 
sex,  age,  national  origin  or 
ancestry,  marital  status, 
parental  status,  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion,  disability,  or  status  as  a 
disabled  or  Vietnam  era  veter¬ 
an. 

In  2003,  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  recorded  over 
81,000  charges  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  top  three  categories 
were  in  race,  sex  and  age  dis¬ 
crimination.  Prieto  then 
explained  that  some  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  discrimination 
were  stereotyping,  ignorance 


and  favoritism. 

Moving  into  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  Prieto  explained  it  as 
"any  unwelcome  sexual 
advance,  request  for  sexual 
favors,  or  other  written,  verbal, 
or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual 
nature."  The  university's  poli¬ 
cy,  as  well  as  federal  and  state 
law,  recognizes  two  basic 
kinds  of  sexual  harassment: 
quid  pro  quo,  a  "this  for  that" 
policy  that  occurs  when  sexual 
favors  are  demanded  in 
exchange  for  a  job,  some  kind 
of  benefit,  or  a  good  grade;  and 
a  hostile  environment  when 
unwelcome  sexual  conduct 


interferes  with  school  or  work. 

When  deciding  if  something 
is  harassment  or  not,  Prieto 
outlined  four  deciding  factors, 
or  questions  to  ask,  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  it  is  or  not:  Was  the 
conduct  sexual  in  nature?  Was 
the  conduct  unwelcome?  Was 
the  conduct  severe  or  perva¬ 
sive?  She  explained  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  of  a  grade  in 
exchange  for  sex  is  severe 
enough  to  constitute  harass¬ 
ment,  but  a  single  lewd  joke  is 
neither  severe  nor  pervasive 
enough.  And  the  last  test  would 
be  to  ask  if  a  "reasonable  per¬ 
son"  would  find  the  conduct 


hostile,  intimidating,  or  offen¬ 
sive. 

There  are  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  sexual  harassment 
including  spreading  rumors 
about  a  person's  sexuality, 
name  calling,  sexual  ridicule, 
frequent  sexual  jokes,  and  let¬ 
ters,  notes,  phone  calls,  or 
material  of  a  sexual  nature. 

Although  women  are  often 
the  obvious  targets  of  sexual 
harassment,  Prieto  noted  that 
what  victims  have  in  common 
is  a  sense  of  powerlessness. 
And  because  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  fear  of  losing  one's  job 
or  status,  concern  about  not 
being  believed,  and  fear  of 
retaliation,  many  victims  of 
harassment  fail  to  report  it. 

Because  sexual  harassment 
can  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  dealing  with  it  quick¬ 
ly  is  imperative.  First,  confront 
the  person.  Tell  the  person 
their  behavior  is  unwanted  and 
inappropriate.  Keep  records  of 
the  behavior.  Find  out  about 
any  company  or  institutional 
policies.  And  finally,  seek 
advice  and  help  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  offices  that  handle  dis¬ 
crimination  cases. 

For  more  information  on  dis¬ 
crimination  or  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  please  contact  PNC's 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Officer  Patricia  Carlisle 
at  ext.  5241. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  NEWS 
UPDATE 


By  ANNETTE  T.  MEAD¬ 
OWS 

Student  Government 


Representative 

The  school  year  is  coming 
to  an  end,  and  as  most  know  it 
has  been  a  busy  but  rewarding 
time.  Student  Government 
has  sat  on  numerous  commit¬ 
tees,  including  a  committee  to 
elect  the  new  vice  chancellor 
of  academic  affairs.  Many 
have  dedicated  time  to  clubs 
and  organizations  on  campus 
as  well  as  volunteered  their 
time  to  community  projects. 
The  goals  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  have  at  times 
changed,  but  have  been  met 
with  much  success.  We  began 


knowing  that  students  were 

unaware  of  our  duties,  and 
responsibilities,  but  it  was 
soon  realized  that  although 
we  may  not  be  a  focal  visual 
on  campus,  we  work  every 
day  to  make  PNC  a  better 
school.  A  new  group  of  stu 
dent  shall  soon  take  their 
positions,  and  with  that  many 
changes  will  come.  Those  of 
us  that  worked  so  hard  this 
year,  hope  to  have  created  a 
firm  foundation  in  which  they 
can  build  upon.  With  the  arrival 
of  new  members,  we  must 
unfortunately  say  goodbye  to 
those  that  dedicated  their  serv¬ 
ice.  Marsha  Buckingham, 
Student  Government  president, 
who  has  served  PNC  diligently, 
will  be  leaving,  but  the  heart  and 
soul  she  put  into  Student 
Government  will  stay  with  each 
of  us.  So  often,  we  forget  to 
thank  those  that  lend  a  helping 
hand,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to 
each  of  you  leaving  us:  thank 
you  for  your  dedication, 
school  spirit  and  hard  work. 
Each  of  you  has  left  a  part  of 
yourselves  with  us,  and  shall 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  For 
new  members,  welcome  to  the 
most  rewarding  job  you  shall 
ever  have. 


STUDENT  SUPPORT 
SERVICES  NEWS  UPDATE 


By  GAIL  BARKER 
Director  of  Student  Support 
Services 

Student  Support  Services  will 
honor  program  participants  at  our 
19th  Annual  Recognition 
Reception  on  Wednesday,  April 
30.  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
participants  for  their  academic 
achievement,  sSs  and  campus 
involvement  and  tutoring  contri¬ 
butions.  In  addition,  we  will  pres¬ 
ent  awards  to  former  participants 
and  Director's  Awards  to  a  faculty 
member  and  a  staff  member. 

We  are  honoring  Amanda 
Reichler  as  our  2004 
Distinguished  Alum.  Reichler 
received  her  bachelor's  of  science 
in  biology  in  2001  and  is  now 
teaching  in  Michigan  City. 
Reichler  actively  participated  in 
our  program  activities  and  was 
always  ready  to  tutor  students  in 
math  and  biology. 

Christine  Lehmann  and  Kristi 
Thomas  are  this  year's  Director's 
Award  recipients.  Lehmann  is 
always  available  to  help  students 
in  and  out  of  class  and  she  has 
provided  assistance  to  Carol 
Kurmis,  sSs  Academic 
Coordinator. 

Thomas,  the  Learning  Center 


secretary,  worked  very  closely 

with  Jenny  Hans  and  Kurmis  in 
updating  our  Resource  Room 
videos  to  ensure  we  have  the  aca¬ 
demic  resources  available  to  our 
program  participants.  In  addition 
to  the  math  videos,  she  made  sure 
we  had  the  most  current  videos 
created  by  the  Learning  Center. 

Joan  Williams  will  be  presented 
with  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  Mid- 
America  Association  of 
Educational  Opportunity 

Program  Personnel's  (I- 
MAEOPP)  Bertha  M.  Jones 
Award.  I-MAEOPP  is  our  state 
TRIO  professional  organization 
and  every  year  they  select  a  for¬ 
mer  TRIO  student  to  receive  this 
award. 

Twenty-three  graduates  will  be 
recognized  that  evening  as  well; 
12  participants  are  graduating  this 
year  with  a  bachelor's  degree, 
nine  with  an  associate  degree,  and 
two  are  receiving  a  certificate. 

Another  benefit  of  a  certified 
program  is  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  our  students  for  the 
Tom  Pasternack  Outstanding 
Tutor  Award.  Tom  Pasternack 
was  a  professor  of  psychology 
and  education  and  director  of  the 
Learning  Resources  Center  at 
Randolph-Macon  Women's 
College.  Professor  Pasternack 


was  deeply  involved  in  the 
College  Reading  and  Learning 
Association  where  he  served  a 
three-year  term  as  national 
newsletter  editor.  He  was  also 
nominated  for  president  of  the 
national  organization.  After  his 
death  in  1 994,  an  award  was  ere 
ated  to  recognize  the  commitment 
student  tutors  make  to  help  other 
students  and  the  award  was  name 
for  Professor  Thomas  Pasternack. 

This  year's  nomination  from 
PNC  SsS  program  is  Justin 
"Troy"  Tyler.  He  will  graduate  in 
May  with  an  associate's  degree  in 
ECET  and  intends  to  pursue  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  IET.  Tyler 
has  worked  for  sSs  as  a  tutor  since 
2002.  Besides  individual  tutor¬ 
ing,  Tyler  also  presents  work¬ 
shops  during  the  summer  on  such 
subjects  as  Cobweb  Math, 
Algebra  Review,  and  TI83+ 
Calculators. 

Tyler  is  a  natural  choice  for  the 
Tom  Pasternack  Outstanding 
Tutor  Award  with  his  gentle  man¬ 
ner,  nurturing  spirit,  love  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  student  success  stories. 
The  recipient  of  the  Tom 
Pasternack  Outstanding  Tutor 
Award  will  be  announced  this 
summer. 
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Partnership  promotes  economic  unity 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Can  it  be  true?  Has  the 
long-standing  rivalry  between 
the  neighboring  cities  of 
Michigan  City  and  LaPorte 
finally  ended? 

Recently  at  PNC,  Michigan 
City  Mayor  Chuck  Oberlie, 
LaPorte  Mayor  Leigh  Morris, 
PNC  Chancellor  James 
Dworkin  and  LaPorte  County 
Commission  President  Bill 
Hager  signed  a  partnership  in 
order  to  form  Northwest 
Indiana's  very  own  LaPorte 
County  Economic 

Development  Alliance. 

Many  distinguished  leaders 
from  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties  made  the  effort  to  attend 
this  historic  occasion. 
Audience  members  listened 
intently  as  the  leaders  of  the 
alliance  explained  how  it 
would  affect  LaPorte  County. 

The  alliance  was  formed  to 
promote  friendly  relations 
among  the  major  cities  of 
LaPorte  County.  Smaller 
towns,  such  as  Kingsbury, 
Long  Beach,  Westville  and 
Rolling  Prairie  are  also  in 
favor  of  this  alliance.  "The 
purpose  is  to  end  the  disrup¬ 
tive  and  disconnected  way  we 
approach  economic  develop- 


(L  to  R)  James  Dworkin,  Bill  Hager,  Leigh  Morris  and  Chuck  Oberlie  sign  a  partnership  to  form  the  LaPorte 
County  Economic  Development  Alliance.  (Spectator  Photo/  Suzanne  Weber)  I 


ment,"  explained  Morris. 

The  Economic  Development 
Alliance  will  be  examining 
issues  that  affect  LaPorte 
County,  such  as  land  use,  zon¬ 
ing,  funding  and 

incentives/tax  abatement.  The 
alliance  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  states,  "We  share  an 
obligation  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  growth  of  our  county 
that  protects  fragile  lands  and 
prime  farmland  from  develop¬ 
ment  while  encouraging  sus¬ 
tainable  growth."  “The  goal  is 
to  guarantee  LaPorte  County 
in  its  entirety  can  achieve  sus¬ 
tainable  economic  growth 
without  significant  loss  of 


prime  farmland  endangering 
the  environment,"  said 
Oberlie. 

The  Economic  Development 
Alliance  plans  to  collaborate 
on  business  attraction,  busi¬ 
ness  retention/expansion  and 
marketing.  "It’s  a  pledge  to 
work  together,"  explained 
Oberlie.  Oberlie  believes  that 
the  alliance  will  also  help  with 
the  business  climate.  He  said 
that  business  will  be  stronger 
because  new  employers  will 
provide  jobs  for  LaPorte 
County  citizens  who  have  not 
yet  entered  the  workforce. 

Morris  hopes  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  economy  will 


improve  in  the  near  future.  "It 
(the  alliance)  recognizes  that 
we  have  a  regional  economic 
community.  When  something 
happens  in  Michigan  City,  it 
benefits  all  of  the  county.  It 
creates  economic  activity, 
which  benefits  people,"  he 
said. 

PNC  will  also  play  an  inte¬ 
gral  role  in  the  Economic 
Development  Alliance.  The 
partnership  agreement  states, 
"PNC  will  serve  as  host,  con¬ 
vener  and  facilitator  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  all  of  the  partners 
as  the  Alliance  Partnership 
effort  moves  forward." 

Those  who  signed  the  part¬ 


nership  feel  that  the  alliance  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  PNC. 
"About  half  of  our  student 
body  comes  from  LaPorte 
County,"  said  Dworkin.  "I 
think  that  PNC  is  willing  to  be 
a  catalyst  and  come  together. 
It  has  been  wonderful,"  said 
Morris. 

"I  do  think  this  is  our  first 
step.  We  are  moving  forward. 
LaPorte  is  such  a  great  coun¬ 
ty;  we  need  to  get  it  on  the 
map,"  stated  Hager,  during  the 
signing  of  the  partnership. 
Morris  agreed,  explaining  that 
collaboration  on  key  econom¬ 
ic  issues  is  paramount.  "Our 
intent  is  a  county-wide  effort. 
Our  initial  step  is  to  get 
LaPorte  County  put  together 
properly." 

By  signing  this  partnership 
agreement,  these  community 
officials  have  taken  a  giant 
leap  of  faith  to  promote  unity 
among  all  cities  and  towns 
within  LaPorte  County. 

The  18-member  LaPorte 
Economic  Development 
Alliance  plans  to  become  a 
driving  force  in  Northwest 
Indiana.  "We  are  going  to  be 
incredibly  successful,"  stated 
Morris.  "This  is  not  an  end.  It 
is  only  the  beginning,"  added 
Oberlie. 


Area  provides  entertainment  for  students 


By  AARON  PINEDA 
Spectator  Correspondent 

Students  at  PNC  may  have 
few  options  in  the  LaPorte 
County  area  to  go  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
restaurants  and  fast  food  chains 
available. 

A  place  that  receives  a  lot  of 
attention  and  praise  from  PNC 
students  is  Valparaiso's  Inmans 
Recreation  Center.  "There  isn't 
much  to  do  but  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  who  go  to  Inmans  all 
the  time,"  said  Nikole 
Pinkerton,  a  20  year-old 


LaPorte  graduate. 

Inmans  is  mainly  known  for 
its  32  bowling  lanes  that  many 
students  enjoy,  especially  on 
Thursdays.  "Yeah,  on  Thursday 
it  is  dollar  bowling  and  that  is 
when  me  and  my  friends  go  the 
most,"  explained  Hank  Curry, 
21  year-old  Washington 
Township  High  School  alumni. 

This  center  offers  a  variety  of 
entertainment  other  than  bowl¬ 
ing,  such  as  billiards,  arcades 
and  laser  tag,  which  the  latter  is 
offered  only  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

For  the  outdoorsy  type,  West 
Beach  is  convenient  with  many 


free  activities  available.  Once 
on  the  beach,  students  can 
enjoy  three  and  half  miles 
worth  of  hiking  trails,  picnic 
areas  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Along  with  the  four  miles  of 
beach,  West  Beach  also  has  a 
modern  bathhouse  with  conces¬ 
sions  and  a  first  aid  station  for 
any  accidents  that  may  occur. 
Students  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  any  kind  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  "West  Beach  will  be  wide 
open,"  said  Bill  Sena,  VIP  vol¬ 
unteer  at  West  Beach. 

Only  five  minutes  north  on 
US  Highway  421,  sits  Patriot 
Park.  A  set  of  four  softball 


fields  are  the  main  attractions 
and  the  PNC  women's  softball 
team  plays  their  home  games 
on  one  of  the  fields. 

Patriot  Park  has  30  picnic 
tables  and  a  few  have  picnic 
shelters.  There  are  also  rest¬ 
rooms  with  infant  changing  sta¬ 
tions  for  those  students  who 
have  children.  Playground 
equipment  is  available  on  the 
120  acres. 

For  the  students  who  are 
looking  to  catch  the  new 
movies,  they  can  head  over  to 
Marquette  Cinema,  which  is 
located  near  Marquette  Mall. 

"It  depends  on  what  movie  is 


showing,  weekends  are  our 
biggest  days,"  said  Debbie 
Schram,  shift  manager  at 
Marquette  Cinema,  of  the 
availability  of  seating.  The 
movies  usually  start  around 
3:45  p.m.  explained  Schram. 

Marquette  Mall  also  has  an 
arcade  that  might  be  a  place  of 
interest  to  PNC  students.  This 
28-game  arcade  is  rarely  over¬ 
crowded.  The  mall  also  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  stores  that 
may  catch  the  interest  of  PNC 
students. 


Banking  services  are  available  on 


By  C.  MILLER 
Spectator  Correspondent 


Students  looking  for  ATM 
services  or  need  the  services  of  a 
credit  union,  have  a  couple  of 
options  right  on  campus.  The 
First  National  Bank  Valparaiso 
and  the  La-Porter  Federal  Credit 
Union  offer  ATM  services  to 
PNC  students. 

The  First  National  Bank  of 
Valparaiso,  Westville  branch, 
offers  a  special  service  that 
might  interest  PNC  students. 
"Checking  accounts,  with  low 
balances  required,  would  appeal 


to  students,"  said  Terri  A. 
Coulter,  branch  manager. 

First  National  Bank  of 
Valparaiso  has  an  ATM  machine 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  LSF 
building  on  campus.  Coulter 
remarked  that  the  ATM  use  at 
PNC  is  growing.  For  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  PNC  students,  First 
National  Bank  of  Valparaiso  has 
branches  in  other  towns  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

La-Porter  Federal  Credit  Union 
has  an  office  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  LSF  building.  The  office  is 
open  to  PNC  students  on 
Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  1p.m., 
according  to  Mary  Burke,  mem¬ 
ber  service  representative  at  the 


Michigan  City  main  office. 

There  is  a  one-time  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  $5  to  join  the  credit 
union.  They  also  offer  reason¬ 
able  loan  rates  and  low  auto 
loans  for  students,  said  Burke. 

Corrie  Nickless,  member  serv¬ 
ice  representative,  works  in  the 
PNC  office  of  the  La-Porter 
Credit  Union  If  students  have 
any  questions  or  need  informa¬ 
tion,  they  can  talk  to  Nickless. 
There  is  also  an  ATM  machine 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  LSF 
Building  for  the  convenience  of 
students  that  would  like  to  use 
that  service. 

PNC  students  can  use  the  main 
office  located  in  Michigan  City. 


The  credit  union  also  has  offices 
in  LaPorte,  Wheatfield, 
Monticello,  and  two  offices  in 
Valparaiso.  Students  can  use 
these  offices  when  they  are  not 
on  campus  or  need  Saturday 
service. 

Westville  is  a  growing  town 
with  new  housing  coming  and  an 
expansion  plan  for  the  school 
system.  Two  new  subdivisions 
have  been  started  and  this  will 
bring  more  people  into  the 
Westville  area. 

Concerning  new  businesses 
coming  to  Westville,  Theresa 
Swanson,  the  newest  council- 
woman,  said  she  didn't  know  of 
any  new  businesses  coming  in  at 


campus 

this  time. 

When  the  new  PNC  student 
housing  is  built,  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  Westville.  "I  can't  see 
anything  but  great  and  good 
coming  from  PNC,"  stated 
Ronald  Stallings,  councilman, 
about  the  PNC  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  have  been  a  few  busi¬ 
nesses  that  have  inquired  about 
establishing  in  Westville,  but 
nothing  has  been  presented  to  the 
town  to  date  said  Stallings.  After 
the  PNC  housing  is  built,  it  will 
have  a  great  affect  on  Westville. 
Stallings  said  things  will  open  up 
from  Westville  to  the  Toll  Road. 
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Future  astronaut  pursues  big  dreams  at  PNC 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Purdue  North  Central  is  filled 
with  talented  and  ambitious 
students  seeking  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world. 

PNC  freshman  Matt  Gavelek 
has  set  many  high  goals  for 
himself,  and  has  chosen  to 
attend  PNC  to  pursue  his 
dreams.  He  is  currently  major¬ 
ing  in  aerospace  engineering 
with  a  concentration  in  astro- 
nautical  engineering.  “I  want¬ 
ed  to  major  in  either  math  or 
physics^'  and  I  really  enjoy 
inventing  things  and  aerospace 
engineering  seemed  like  a 
tough  goal  to  set  for  myself,” 
said  Gavelek. 

Gavelek,  a  graduate  of 
Valparaiso  High  School,  has 
always  been  intrigued  with  sci¬ 
ence.  “Going  into  the  space 
program  isn’t  all  that  engineer¬ 
ing  does.  “I’m  not  sure  if  I 
want  to  work  for  NASA,  or 
communication  satellites, 
which  is  part  of  astronautical 
engineering,”  he  said. 

Movies  about  NASA,  such  as 
“Apollo  13,”  have  inspired  him 


By  AUNDREA  HOFFMAN 
Spectator  Writer^ 

As  the  spring  semester  winds 
down,  Xiaokun  Liang,  associate 
professor  at  Peking  Union  Medical 
College  School  of  Nursing,  pre¬ 
pares  to  leave  PNC  and  the  United 
States  and  head  back  home  to 
China.  Liang  has  spent  the  last  16 
weeks  working  closely  with  Whei 
Ming  Su,  associate  professor  of 
nursing  at  PNC,  in  learning  and 
observing  different  teaching  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  main  difference  in  nursing 
practices  is  the  focus  on  the  med¬ 
ical  model  in  China,  versus  the 
nursing  model  here.  The  medical 
model  allows  for  students  to  focus 
on  a  disease,  the  diagnosis,  and  the 
treatment.  The  nursing  model  leans 
toward  a  more  humanistic 
approach,  learning  about  a  disease 
and  its  treatment,  but  also  focusing 
more  on  human  functions. 

Recently,  the  China  Medical 
Board  reviewed  the  Peking  School 
of  Nursing's  curriculum  and 
revised  it  to  resemble  the  nursing 
model.  This  was  the  first  such  revi¬ 
sion  of  nursing  schools  in  China. 


to  consider  becoming  involved 
in  the  space  program.  He  is 
grateful  for  his  mother’s 
encouragement,  and  looks  up  to 
all  astronauts.  “I  think  every 
astronaut  deserves  admiration,” 
he  stated. 


Since  PNC  does  not  offer  a 
degree  in  Gavelek’s  field,  he 
will  be  transferring  to  Purdue 
West  Lafayette  in  the  fall.  The 
engineering  program  at  Purdue 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  with  13  schools,  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions.  Nearly 
6,500  undergraduates  and  over 


nursing  students  here  go  through 
the  class  and  related  clinical  with 
the  same  professor.  In  China,  nurs¬ 
ing  professors  are  involved  in  class 
time  only.  For  clinicals,  students 
spend  time  with  nurses  in  actual 
healthcare  settings.  This  is  difficult 
for  the  students  because  they  are 
not  able  to  experience  the  material 
they  just  learned,  and  often 


2,500  graduates  are  majoring  in 
the  engineering  field.  The 
aerospace,  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  programs  current¬ 
ly  rank  sixth  in  America. 

Besides  being  a  conscientious 
and  hardworking  student. 


Gavelek’s  involvement  extends 
beyond  the  classroom.  He  is 
currently  a  Student 
Government  representative,  a 
member  of  the  Dean’s 
Leadership  Group  and  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ.  He  also 
works  as  a  math  tutor  for 
Student  Support  Services  (sSs). 


During  her  visit,  Liang  has  come 
across  many  new  ideas  that  she 
would  like  to  incorporate  into  her 
classes  back  home.  She  noted  the 
benefits  of  daily  journals  for  nurs¬ 
ing  students,  informal  question  and 
answer  sessions,  and  more  in- 
depth  case  studies. 

Although  eager  to  go  home, 
Liang  expressed  her  enjoyment 


“I  think  PNC  has  prepared  me 
for  the  space  program  by  pro¬ 
viding  all  of  the  activities  I  am 
involved  with  in  a  small  school 
atmosphere  that  has  developed 
an  initiative-taking  personali¬ 
ty,”  commented  Gavelek. 

Gavelek  also  has  other 
dreams  for  the  future.  His 
Christian  faith  means  so  much 
to  him,  that  he  has  even  con¬ 
templated  becoming  involved 
in  missionary  work.  A  member 
of  Grace  New  Testament 
Church,  Gavelek  also  partici¬ 
pates  in  his  college  youth 
group. 

Gavelek  wishes  that  he  could 
continue  his  career  at  PNC.  He 
feels  that  PNC  is  a  fantastic 
institution.  “I  don’t  want  to 
leave.  I  thought  about  staying 
here  another  year;  the  opportu¬ 
nities  are  endless,”  he  said. 

This  intelligent  student  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
PNC  campus.  He  offers  words 
of  encouragement  to  anyone 
considering  the  engineering 
program.  “I’d  say  don’t  let  any¬ 
thing  stop  you  from  doing  what 
you  want  to  do.  It’s  possible  to 
do  it,”  he  said. 


to  PNC.  "I  learned  a  lot,  and  had  a 
good  time  here.  Whei  Ming  helped 
me  a  lot  with  studying  and  sup¬ 
port,”  she  said. 

Commenting  on  the  beautifully 
landscaped  campus  and  the  well- 
organized  university,  Liang  is 
enthusiastically  looking  forward  to 
her  return. 


Farewell 
Warren,  You 
Will  Be  Missed 

Warren  Smithson  was  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  who  after 
devoting  his  entire  life  to  the 
care  and  nurturing  of  his  wife, 
children  and  numerous  friends, 
made  the  decision  that  would 
bring  him  into  our  lives.  His 
son  had  just  graduated  from 
PNC  and  Warren  saw  some¬ 
thing  about  that  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  sparked  an  interest  in 
improving  himself.  The  desire 
to  improve  had  been  planted, 
and  he  chose  to  enroll  in  PNC. 
The  lives  of  each  and  every  per¬ 
son  he  came  into  contact  was 
either  changed,  improved,  or  at 
the  least,  never  the  same  in 
some  way  because  of  Warren. 
He  is  remembered  by  his 
friends  as  a  man  who  was  a 
hard  worker  with  an  unquench¬ 
able  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Cynthia  Roberts  remembers 
Warren  as  a  delight  to 
have  in  class,  one  of  her 
favorite  students,  eager  to  share 
his  wealth  of  experiences  from 
life,  both  military  and  civilian. 
Warren  always  gave  150%  and 
through  this  eagerness,  those 
around  him  were  challenged  to 
do  the  same.  His  sense  of 
humor  was  infectious;  Warren 
was  a  strong  role  model  with 
the  dream  of  continuing  his 
education  by  moving  on  into  a 
master’s  program. Warren’s  son, 
Warren  Jr.  said  that  his  father 
was  a  dedicated  family  man 
who  gave  his  all  to  that  family, 
but  always  seemed  to  have  time 
to  touch  the  lives  of  those 
around  him.  “My  dad  was  a 
meticulous,  high  achiever  who 
valued  his  country  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  servicing  both  with  great 
passion.  He  was  a  great  father 
and  a  devoted  husband  who 
spent  countless  hours  caring  for 
my  mother.”  Warren  passed  in 
January  2004,  before  he  could 
complete  the  last  few  remaining 
courses  that  would  give  him 
that  business  degree  he  valued 
so  much.  I  did  not  know  Warren 
personally,  but  after  talking  to 
those  who  have  provided  me 
with  information  to  prepare 
these  moments  of  remem¬ 
brance,  I  wished  that  I  had  met 
Warren.  He  was  assuredly  a 
man  of  strong  principle, 
immense  generosity,  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  any  and  everything 
that  his  life  had  touched. 
Warren,  thank  you  for  sharing 
your  life  with  us,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  in  our  memories  for 
years  to  come. 

Respectfully  Submitted  By 
Fujii  Stockstill 
Behavioral  Science 
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Nursing  professor  returns  to  China 


Xiaokun  Liang  (R)  with  Crystal  Rogers  (L)  in  the  nursing  lab 


Another  difference  is  that  the  encounter  inconsistencies. 


(Spectator  Photo/Aundrea  Hoffman) 
and  appreciation  for  being  invited 


Matt  Gavelek  (right)  studies  with  fellow  Student  Government  member 
JoAnn  Matthews  (left)  in  their  office. 


(Spectator  Photo  /  Katy  Callan) 
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“What  would  you  change  about  the  PNC 

campus  and  why?” 


"I  would  change  a  lot  of  the  activities 
to  make  PNC  more  active  like  FACE 
and  other  groups  are  trying  to  do." 


-Ryan  Ehresman,  COM 


“I  feel  there  could  be  better  tutoring 
for  upper  level  courses." 


-Brent  Asten,  CPT 


“I  think  there  should  be  more  student 
involvement  in  groups,  not  just  in 
Student  Government,  but  all  groups  in 
general.” 

-Phil  Hathaway,  CIST 


“There  could  be  better  availability  of 
more  evening  classes  to  students  who 
may  have  daytime  obligations.” 

-Amy  Klimek,  OLS 


“We  need  more  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams.” 

-Martin  Ellis,  CPT 


“I'd  like  to  see  the  campus  expand. 

It  needs  to  improve  and  it  hasn't  yet. 

I  want  to  see  it  live  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  students.” 

-Mark  Schult,  CPT 
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the  Use  of  Steroids 
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Another  baseball  season  has  begun  at  PNC 
ithout  a  glitch  and  they  are  looking  strong, 
hile  a  much  bigger  organization,  Major 
eague  Baseball  (MLB),  has  started  its  sea- 
ion  with  a  dark  shadow  looming  above  it.  The 
hadow  comes  in  the  form  of  a  needle  and 
hat  is  injected  through  it:  anabolic  steroids. 
With  all-stars  like  Barry  Bonds  and  Jason 
iambi  putting  up  enormous  amounts  of 
|ome  runs  while  looking  stronger  and  bigger 
very  year,  accusations  of  steroids  begin  to 
e  thrown  about.  So,  when  Bonds  was 
lllegedly  said  to  have  received  steroids  and  a 
uman  growth  hormone  from  the  Bay  Area 
aboratory  Co-Operative  (BALCO),  spring 
aining  was  buzzing  with  the  idea  of  arguably 
e  greatest  player  of  all  time  being  busted. 
Jntil  one  of  them  admits  to  taking  steroids  or 
ire  busted,  then  I  think  they  should  be  taken 
it  their  word. 

This  should  not  be  as  big  as  an  issue  that  it 
las  become.  Our  president  sent  us  to  war 
ith  the  preconceived  notion  that  a  certain 
ountry  had  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
nd  have  since  found  that  to  be  a  lie.  Maybe 
omeone  should  test  him,  because  the  power 
e  possesses  seems  to  be  unnatural. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  steroids 
sports  should  not  have  been  overblown  the 
ay  it  has  been,  especially  when  soldiers  are 
eing  lost  on  lies  everyday.  And  now  the  IRS 
as  seized  urine  samples  that  were  done  by 
uest  Diagnostics’  laboratory  according  to 
ary  Samuels,  who  is  the  Quest’s 
pokesman.  The  IRS,  not  MLB,  this  is  getting 
ut  of  hand.  These  are  grown  men  willing  to 
arm  their  body,  and  we  as  Americans  are 
llowed  to  make  our  own  decisions. 

And  even  though  PNC  has  not  been  caught 
p  in  the  steroid  controversy,  this  does  not 
ean  that  other  college  athletes  are  not  juic- 
g  up.  According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
acone  College,  in  Muskogee  Okla.,  had  four 
faseball  players  that  probably  would  have 
ever  made  it  to  the  major  leagues,  were 
usted  for  possessing  anabolic  steroids  and 
rrested,  but  since  have  been  bonded  free. 
Bacone  College’s  hardships  should  hit  close 
home  here  at  PNC,  since  Bacone  is  part  of 
!he  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
thletics  (NAIA),  the  same  association  in 
hich  PNC’s  baseball  program  competes, 
his  goes  to  show  that  even  at  small  colleges, 
ome  athletes  feel  that  steroids  could  be 
nough  to  get  them  another  step  closer  to 
heir  dreams  of  playing  professional  baseball. 
Personally,  I  know  that  if  injecting  juice  into 
y  veins  meant  that  I  could  be  making  an 
utrageous  amount  of  money  playing  some- 
;hing  I  have  loved  since  childhood;  pass  me 


the  syringe. 

I  was  approached  by  one  of  my  high  school 
baseball  coaches  during  my  sophomore  year, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  interested  in  getting 
bigger.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  idea  of  bulking  up,  I  would  be  lying, 
but  at  the  time,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
be  all  bulky.  But  maybe  if  the  circumstances 
were  different,  and  I  knew  that  all  I  needed 
was  a  quick  shot,  then  it  might  have  been 
done. 

I  am  probably  not  the  only  high  school  ath¬ 
lete  that  has  been  offered  some  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  enhancer,  and  the  group  Monitoring 
the  Future  Study  (MTF)  have  been  doing 
annual  drug  studies  and  found  some  stagger¬ 
ing  results  when  it  came  to  high  school  level 
kids  and  anabolic  steroids.  In  2003,  3.2  per¬ 
cent  of  twelfth  grade  boys  had  used  anabolic 
steroids,  while  an  unbelievable  1.8  percent  of 
eighth  grade  boys  had  also  used  steroids. 

Individuals  who  use  anabolic  steroids  are 
getting  younger  and  younger,  as  they  see  all 
the  money  their  idols  make.  But  before  an 
individual  decides  to  take  the  final  step  and 
inject  themselves  with  steroids,  they  might 
need  to  weigh  the  risks.  The  risks  are  bigger 
than  just  tainting  your  name  or  your  sport. 

The  risks  are  ugly  and  numerous.  According 
to  NIDA  Info  Facts,  steroids  have  been  linked 
to  heart  problems,  such  as  heart  attacks  and 
strokes.  Acne,  baldness,  development  of 
breasts  and  impotency  are  also  major  physi¬ 
cal  effects  that  men  could  face.  These  harm¬ 
ful  drugs  can  also  affect  your  mood  with 
uncontrollable  outbursts  of  anger,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  raid  rage. 

Still,  some  athletes  try  to  stay  one  step 
ahead  of  the  competition  by  injecting  them¬ 
selves  full  of  drugs  despite  all  the  side  affects, 
all  for  the  chance  at  being  the  best.  For  those 
who  use  steroids,  they  are  giving  away  a  lot 
of  tomorrow  for  a  whole  lot  of  today.  To  the 
people  that  say  they  would  not  do  the  same 
can  say  that  because  they  do  not  have  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  contract  looking  them  in  the  eye. 

Aaron  Pineda 
PNC  Student 

To  Smoke  or  Not  to  Smoke 

The  tension  and  pressures  of  class  presen¬ 
tations  and  final  exams  have  an  affect  on 
many  students.  They  want  to  find  a  way  to 
calm  their  nerves.  Many  students  have 
friends  or  admired  people  that  smoke  and  the 
temptation  to  start  smoking  presents  an 
excuse  to  start.  “I  started  because  my  grand¬ 
mother  did,”  remarked  Dalonna  Griffith. 
Griffith  said  she  admired  her  grandmother 
and  wanted  to  be  like  her.  She  started  to 


smoke  and  enjoyed  the  experience. 

“Smoking  apears  to  be  on  a  downgrade,  but 
there  are  many  that  smoke  just  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,”  said  Britt  Boris,  as  she  stood  outside 
the  Tech  Building,  smoking  a  cigarette  during 
a  class  break.  Boris  wants  to  quit  smoking 
when  she  is  26  years  old.  She  could  be 
among  those  that  are  indicative  in  wanting  to 
quit  in  the  near  future. 

Smoking  may  help  some  people  relax  and 
others  to  lose  weight,  but  the  quitting  factor 
might  pose  a  problem  as  some  statistics  have 
shown.  Three-quarters  of  the  smokers  today 
want  to  quit,  but  only  70  percent  have  tried  to 
quit  at  least  once,  and  only  half  of  those  try  to 
quit  in  any  given  year.  People  that  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  have  the 
highest  rate  of  smokers. 

Many  people  think  that  the  greatest  risk 
from  smoking  is  cancer.  It  is  true,  because 
there  are  about  150,000  cancer  deaths  con¬ 
tributed  to  smoking.  Smoking  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  more  than  40  percent  of  all  cardiac 
deaths,  wrote  Joseph  C.  Piscatella  and  Barry 
A.  Franklin,  in  their  book,  “Take  A  Load  Off 
Your  Heart.” 

If  a  person  starts  smoking  before  the  age  of 
20,  each  cigarette  they  smoke  costs  them  20 
seconds  of  life,  according  to  the  American 
Lung  Association.”  It  relaxes  me,  but  I  hate 
it,”  commented  Melissa  Turner.  “It  is  the 
worse  thing  I  could  do  to  myself,”  Turner 
added. 

Tobacco  is  a  hazard  to  public  health.  Half 
of  the  47  million  Americans  smoking  today, 
who  continue  to  smoke,  will  die  because  of  it. 
There  is  no  hazard  that  does  more  damage  to 
public  health  than  tobacco,  worte  David 
Ropeik  and  George  Gray  in  their  book,  “Risk.” 

Smoking  has  also  been  linked  to  bladder 
cancer.  Cigarette  smokers  are  two  to  three 
times  more  likely  to  get  this  cancer  than  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  smoke.  Bladder  cancer  is  the 
fourth  most  common  cancer  found  in  men 
and  the  eighth  most  common  in  women, 
wrote  Edward  T.  Creagan,  M.D.  in  his  book, 
“How  Not  To  Be  My  Patient.” 

Looking  at  the  different  views  on  why  or  why 
not  to  smoke,  the  temptation  to  smoke  should 
be  less  thrilling  to  undertake.  The  facts  about 
the  dangers  of  smoking  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  starting. 

C.  Miller 
PNC  Student 

Members  of  the  PNC  community  are  more 
than  welcome  to  reply  to  all  controversial 
editorials  in  any  of  our  issues.  All  letters 
to  the  editor  are  submitted  as  personal 
opinions.  They  do  not  reflect  the  opinions 
of  The  Spectator  or  PNC. 


l-end  your  letters  to  the  editor  to:} 

spectator@pnc . edu 
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The  SPECTATOR 


MEET  THE  SPECTATOR  STAFF 


Suzanne  Weber,  Editor 


Suzanne  Weber,  a  sophomore  from  Michigan 
City,  has  been  writing  for  the  paper  since  her  first 
semester  at  PNC.  Weber  is  an  English  major  plan¬ 
ning  on  attending  graduate  school  and  eventually 
earning  a  doctorate.  "I  like  this  major  because  it 
allows  me  to  explore  different  types  of  literature 
and  engage  in  different  styles  of  writing."  She 
hopes  to  become  a  professor  and  work  part-time 
for  a  newspaper.  She  is  also  involved  with  Dean's 
Leadership  Group,  President's  Round  Table,  and 
Campus  Appeals  Board.  She  enjoys  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  golfing,  swimming,  traveling  and  spending 
time  with  family  and  friends. 


Belinda  Wheeler,  Writer 


Belinda  Wheeler,  originally  from  a  small  coun¬ 
try  town  in  Queensland,  Australia,  has  been 
studying  with  an  international  student  visa  at 
PNC  since  2001.  "I  really  enjoy  experiencing  as 
much  as  this  wonderful  country  has  to  offer 
while  I  am  here.”  An  English  major,  Wheeler 
also  works  as  a  tutor  for  the  writing  center.  She 
plans  to  continue  her  studies  and  one  day  be  a 
professor  of  English.  "After  that  I  want  to 
write  a  bestselling  novel,  fall  in  love,  become  a 
millionaire  -  every  girls  dream  really." 


Amy  Straka,  Asst.  Editor 


Amy  Straka,  a  life-long  resident  of  Westville, 
has  been  studying  communication  at  PNC  since 
2001,  and  writing  for  The  Spectator  since  2003. 
In  addition  to  her  role  at  The  Spectator,  Straka 
has  participated  in  both  Active  Voices  and 
Creating  Animal  Awareness  and  Responding 
Effectively.  She  also  works  as  an  assistant  in 
the  student  computer  lab.  Her  few  hours  spent 
outside  of  PNC  are  divided  between  friends, 
travel,  scrabble,  and  repeats  on  Fox. 


Thank  you  to  The 
Spectator  staff  for  a  fantastic 
semester!  Your  countless  hours 
of  hard  work  and  dedication 
have  been  greatly  appreciated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
each  of  you  next  semester  and 
developing  new  ideas  to  pro¬ 
vide  PNC  with  the  best  newspa¬ 
per  possible. 

—  Suzanne  Weber,  Spectator 
Editor 


Kate  Rekart,  Copy  Editor 


Kate  Rekart,  originally  from  Illinois,  has  been 
the  Copy  Editor  for  The  Spectator  for  the  past 
year.  A  student  since  2000,  Rekart  is  majoring 
in  both  English  and  communication.  "I've 
always  been  interested  with  the  linguistic 
aspect  of  written  and  spoken  word."  After  she 
graduates,  she  hopes  to  continue  copy  editing. 
"Working  for  The  Spectator  provides  me  with  a 
sense  of  fulfillment  that  reinforces  my  academ¬ 
ic  efforts  toward  my  future  career  goals  in  the 
same  field." 


Aundrea  Hoffman,  Writer 


A  student  since  2001,  Aundrea  Hoffman  is 
majoring  in  both  English  and  communication. 
"I  am  involved  with  The  Spectator  because  I 
love  to  write,  though  I  don't  think  I  will  go  into 
jouralism.  It's  important  to  be  involved  with 
something  extra-curricular  in  college.  "  In  her 
free  time,  Hoffman  enjoys  reading  and  volun¬ 
teering  at  her  daughter's  school. 


Bobbie  Corley,  Graphics 


Bobbie  Corley,  who  has  studied  computer  program¬ 
ming  technology  for  three  years,  creates  most  of  the 
graphics  used  by  The  Spectator.  "I've  always  been 
interested  in  computers.  I  grew  up  around  them  and 
enjoy  working  on  them  and  with  them.  Corley 
hopes  to  start  her  own  design  firm  after  graduating. 
"I  already  do  freelance  designing  and  have  had  some 
success  with  it  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  own 
my  own  company  and  participate  in  the  world  as  a 
more  contributive  member  of  society." 


Katy  Callan,  Writer 


Katy  Callan  has  been  writing  for  The  Spectator 
since  the  spring  semester  of  2003.  She  began 
writing  for  the  paper  as  part  of  Journalistic 
Writing  (COM252).  Callan  left  the  business 
world  in  California  to  return  to  her  home  town, 
Michigan  City,  and  seek  a  Liberal  Studies 
degree.  Active  on  campus,  Callan  has  partici¬ 
pated  on  several  committees,  and  is  the  current 
treasurer  of  Student  Government. 


Katherine  McVeigh,  Writer 


Katherine  McVeigh,  a  freshman,  has  just  begun 
writing  for  The  Spectator.  A  communcation 
major,  she  hopes  to  pursue  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism.  "There  are  so  many  options  with  a  com¬ 
munications  degree."  McVeigh,  of  Portage,  was 
home-schooled  her  whole  life,  making  her 
experience  at  PNC  her  first  experience  in  the 
traditional  classroom. 
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Congratulations 
2004-  2005  Student 
Government  Representatives 


Emily  is  a  second  semester  psychology 
major.  She  wants  to  be  a  part  of  Student 
Government  to  make  a  difference  in  campus 
life  and  be  a  voice  for  the  student  popula¬ 
tion.  Having  been  involved  with  Student 
Government  in  high  school,  Emily  feels  that 
she  would  bring  new  ideas  for  student  par¬ 
ticipation.  She  also  believes  that  this  cam¬ 
pus  is  turning  into  a  younger  campus  and 
hopes  to  see  more  activities  cater  to  this 
demographic. 


Adam  is  a  social  science  major  and  would 
like  to  be  a  representative  in  Student 
Government  because  he  would  like  to  know 
what  goes  on  at  PNC.  Active  in  Student 
Council  in  high  school,  Adam  would  like  to 
start  getting  other  students  interested  in 
participating  on  campus.  Adam  envisions 
the  campus  exploding  in  enrollment  and 
with  housing  soon  available,  it  will  give  stu¬ 
dents  the  chance  to  live  the  "college  life." 

MsiiSfimces, 


Matt  is  a  first  year  Elementary  Education 
major.  He  wants  to  become  more  active  on 
campus,  while  representing  the  interests 
of  the  students  at  PNC.  Matt  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  Dean's  Leadership 
Group  and  participated  in  many  activities. 
Matt  would  also  like  to  create  a  fan  sup¬ 
port  club  for  athletics  and  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  stay  for  extra  activities  so  that 
they  can  become  more  involved  in  student 
life. 

Bfiamnsa  M@sidl 

Diana  is  in  her  fifth  semester  as  a  commu¬ 
nication  major.  Diana  feels  she  has  a  good 
rapport  with  both  students  and  adminis¬ 
tration  and  believes  that  with  her  enthusi¬ 
asm  she  could  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  new  programs  and 
ideas  as  the  student  body  continues  to 
grow.  A  returning  student,  Diana  was  a 
Senior  Senator  in  the  1980s  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  F.A.C.E.  Committee. 


JJcoyo®  IP(ms@I1 

Joyce  is  a  business  management  student  in 
her  sixth  year.  She  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
Student  Government  to  understand  what  a 
smaller  government  does  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  her  future  outside  of  PNC.  Joyce 
served  as  vice-president  of  TRIO  for  two 
years  and  president  for  one.  She  would  like 
to  improve  student  life  by  working  on  the 
smoking  issue  and  helping  non-traditional 
students  have  a  better  quality  of  experi¬ 
ences. 


John  is  in  his  first  year  as  an  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  technology  major.  He  wants  to  be 
involved  with  a  campus  that  he  believes  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With  his  past 
experience,  including  three  years  on  the 
Valparaiso  High  School  Student  Council,  and 
being  a  part  of  Student  Activities  Council  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Francis  first  semester, 
John  believes  he  will  be  able  to  bring  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  will 
enrich  the  government. 


MMhdlll®  EJtoramii 


Michelle  is  in  her  fifth  year  as  a  liberal  stud¬ 
ies  major.  She  would  like  to  become  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Student  Government  so  that 
she  can  gain  experience  in  relating  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  administrative  needs.  Michelle 
has  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  experience 
with  children,  teachers  and  administrators 
and  feels  that  she  can  improve  student  life 
and  participation  by  talking  to  students  and 
relating  their  concerns  to  other  government 
members  and  administration. 


JoAnn  is  a  second  year  student  in  the  pre¬ 
nursing  program.  She  takes  part  in  the  Dean's 
Leadership  Group,  serves  as  the  president  of 
the  Race  Relations  Team,  and  has  been  a  rep¬ 
resentative  since  2003.  JoAnn  would  like  to 
discuss  new  ideas  and  invent  new  concepts 
that  will  benefit  administration,  faculty  and 
students.  JoAnn  believes  that  Student 
Government  is,  and  can  be  utilized  as,  the 
link  in  the  chain  between  students  and 
administration. 


Annette  is  in  her  second  year  at  PNC,  study¬ 
ing  psychology.  Her  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  at  PNC  include  Student  Government, 
Dean's  Leadership  Group,  TRIO  club, 
F.A.C.E.,  President's  Roundtable,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Chancellor’s  seminar.  Her 
goal  in  participating  in  the  many  facets  of 
campus  life  is  that  everyone  can  work  as  a 
team  to  make  PNC  a  better  school.  Her  goal 
is  that  Student  Government  will  one  day  be 
a  voice  for  every  student  on  campus. 


Ammauffidlai  BMttttlhailkip 


Amanda  is  a  first  year  nursing  student.  As  a 
representative,  she  is  looking  forward  to 
being  a  part  of  a  group  that  will  help  PNC 
be  a  closer-knit  campus.  Amanda  also 
served  as  a  member  of  high  school  Student 
Government  for  four  years.  She  believes 
that  Student  Government  makes  the  voice 
of  the  students  heard.  Amanda  would  love 
to  see  the  level  of  school  spirit  and  pride 
within  the  PNC  community  increase  in  the 
future. 
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Possible  cafeteria  expansion  at  PNC 


By  ROBERT  WRIGHT 

Spectator  Correspondent 

For  many  members  of  the 
staff  and  the  student  body,  it  is 
a  long  enough  drive  to  get  to 
PNC,  so  driving  out  to  lunch 
between  classes  may  not  be 
preferable,  considering  PNC's 
location. 

There  is  little  choice  on 
places  to  eat  while  at  PNC. 
The  closest  place,  of  course,  is 
the  PNC  cafeteria.  Otherwise 
students  can  either  drive  to 
Michigan  City,  or  farther  into 
Westville. 

With  the  apartments  that  are 
going  to  be  built  for  PNC  by 
the  fall  of  2005,  it  seems  like 
there  will  be  plans  underway 
for  development  of  places  to 
eat,  as  well  as  other  business¬ 
es. 

This  development,  however, 
may  not  occur  until  after  the 
apartment  complexes  are  built. 

The  development  could  be 
hindered  by  more  than  local 
funding  issues.  There  are  zon¬ 
ing  procedures  to  contend 
with,  and  while  much  of  the 
area  seems  to  be  open,  a  good 
portion  of  it  is  farmland. 

Westville  would  be  in  charge 
of  the  zoning  and  actual  devel¬ 


opment.  There  has  been  no  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Westville  town 
council  meetings  about  the 
expansion  of  business  down 
U.S.  Highway  421,  according 


to  past  and  current  agendas. 

Travis  Dickens,  a  student 
here  at  PNC,  explained  that  it 
would  be  great  to  have  a  few 
nice  places  to  eat  at  in  the  PNC 


area,  mentioning  that  even  in 
town  there  are  mostly  only 
fast  food  restaurants  to  choose 
from.  The  two  closest  places 
are  Taco  Bell,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Westville,  and  McDonalds, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Michigan 
City. 

U.S.  Highway  42 1  has  devel¬ 
oped  much  over  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  development 
seems  to  stop  around  the 
Interstate  Highway  94  over¬ 
pass  and  then  does  not  start 
again  until  the  Taco  Bell  in 
Westville. 

For  now,  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  place  to  eat  for  students 
and  staff,  is  the  cafeteria. 

"Technically  the  food  service 
here  is  supposed  to  be  non¬ 
profit,"  said  Marlee 
Henderlong,  director  of  food 
services.  All  the  cafeteria  staff 
has  to  do  is  cover  the  price  of 
food,  equipment  repair, 
wages,  and  benefits. 

The  cafeteria  offers  reason¬ 
able  prices,  and  has  a  variety 
of  entrees  to  choose  from. 

The  cafeteria  even  has  an 
open  door  policy,  which  means 
people  do  not  have  to  be  staff 
or  students  in  order  to  eat 
there. 


"The  last  time  prices 
increased  across  the  board,  was 
about  3  years  ago,"  said 
Henderlong.  Since  then,  there 
have  been  small  increases  on 
various  items,  like  mozzarella 
sticks,  which  she  referred  to  as 
junk  food. 

On  a  weekly,  and  sometimes 
even  daily,  basis  new  specials 
are  offered.  According  to 
Henderlong,  the  specials  are 
created  on  a  mixture  of  student 
requests  and  random  ideas 
from  the  cafeteria  staff. 

Currently,  there  are  no  plans 
to  expand  the  cafeteria  service 
for  the  new  apartments. 
Henderlong  mentioned  that  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  a  new 
cafeteria  was  supposed  to  be 
built,  but  because  the  state 
decided  to  renege  on  the  fund¬ 
ing  for  it,  the  plan  fell  through. 

According  to  Henderlong,  if 
a  fourth  building  is  added  to 
the  campus,  the  cafeteria  will 
be  relocated  and  possibly 
expanded. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of 
land  available  to  PNC,  so  it  is  a 
good  possibility.  Basically  it  is 
just  going  to  take  some  time  to 
see  expansions,  or  develop¬ 
ments,  as  far  as  food  goes. 


Psychology  Club  making  a  difference 


By  ERIKA  BALES 
Spectator  Writer 

After  electing  a  whole  new  cabi¬ 
net  on  April  14,  the  Psychology 
Club  is  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 

Brian  Wood  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  webmaster  for  the  club. 
Freshman  Joe  Semala  will  take 
seat  as  the  new  treasurer.  The  vice 
presidency  will  be  filled  by  Jeanne 
Sanders,  with  Erika  Bales  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Joanne  Urschel,  the  club's  spon¬ 
soring  faculty  member,  wanted  to 
stress  that  anyone  can  attend  the 
meetings.  All  that  is  required  is 
"interest"  in  various  topics  in  psy¬ 
chology. 

Currently,  the  Psychology  Club 
is  working  on  several  projects. 
First  and  foremost,  the  club  wants 
to  attract  new  members  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Behavioral 


Sciences  degree.  The  club  will 
host  an  information  table  at  the 
new  student  orientation  on  August 
21. 

As  secretary  and  webmaster, 
Wood  will  be  tackling  the  daunting 
task  of  getting  a  Psychology  Club 
link  operational.  Through  this 
link,  any  pertinent  information 
about  the  club  could  be  access. 

In  an  attempt  to  raise  funds  to 
invite  guest  speakers  and  attend 
conferences  and  seminars,  the  club 
will  be  initiating  different  fundrais¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

Psychology  Club  members  are 
encouraged  to  join  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (APA) 
as  student  members.  Through  the 
APA,  members  receive  publica¬ 
tions,  conference  notices,  dis¬ 
counts  on  a  wide  variety  of  mater¬ 
ial  and  excellent  networking 
opportunities. 

The  club  is  also  attempting  to 


establish  a  chapter  of  Psi  Chi.  Psi 
Chi  is  a  national  honor  society 
"promoting  excellence  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  advancing  the  science  of 
psychology."  Both  Psi  Chi  and 
the  APA  publish  scholarly  journals 
and  offer  generous  grants  to  quali¬ 
fied  applicants. 

Semala  wanted  to  ask  all  under¬ 
graduates  to  consider  the  benefits 
of  joining  the  Psychology  Club. 
The  club  is  seeking  national  recog¬ 
nized  affiliates,  looks  good  on  a 
application  for  graduate  school  and 
encourages  interaction  and  net¬ 
working. 

Kathy  Mason,  exiting  president 
and  founder  of  the  Psychology 
Club  reflected  on  her  term  as  pres¬ 
ident.  "It  has  been  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  but  it  was  worth  it,"  she  said. 

An  adjustment  is  currently  being 
made  regarding  the  times  and  dates 
the  club  meets.  The  next  club 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  June. 


MEET  MARK 
a  makeup  company  by 
AVON  selling  makeup 
between  $3  and  $10 


For  more  information,  con- 
ct  Melanie  Sonnenberg  at 


Alumni 

Association 


Visit  the  Alumni  Office  in  Technology  Building  -  Room  101 
Phone  785-5371  or  email  alumni@pnc.edu 


It's  been  a  GREAT  year  at  PNC! 

Your  Alumni  Association 
Hopes  to  see  YOU  at  these  upcoming 
events! 

*April  28  Graduation  Photographs:  Date:  Wed.,  April 

28,  2004  Time:  Noon  -  6:00  p.m.  Time:  Noon  -  6:00  p.m. 
Place:  LSF  -  144  For  more  information  or  to  schedule  an 
appointment,  please  call:  219-785-5697 

♦May  8  Celebration  of  Nursing:  Special  Reception  and 

Program 

For:  2004  PNC  Nursing  Graduates,  Family  &  Friends 
Place:  Strongbow  Inn  -  Valparaiso  Time:  approx.  8:00  p.m. 
(following  graduation) 

*May  1 1  Annual  Graduation  Reception  for  2004  PNC 

Graduates,  Family  &  Friends 

Place:  Strongbow  Inn  -  Valparaiso  Time:  approx.  8:00  p.m. 
(following  graduation) 

♦July  18-24  LaPorte  County  Fair  -  LOOK  FOR  PNC!! 
*July  22-31  Porter  County  Fair  -  LOOK  FOR  PNC! ! 

*  August  18  Indiana  State  Fair  -  Purdue  Day 
♦October  30  Football  Trip  to  Northwestern  -  Evanston,  IL 
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The  Arts 


Summer  art  festival  set  to  take  place 


By  SUZANNE  WEBER 
Spectator  Editor 

Education  and  culture  with  a 
French  twist  will  soon  be  mak¬ 
ing  its  debut  on  the  PNC  campus 
and  in  the  surrounding  commu¬ 
nities. 

This  is  the  first  summer  that 
"Provence  at  Purdue  North 
Central  and  the  Pleasures  of 
LaPorte  County"  will  be  cele¬ 
brated.  It  will  take  place 
Monday,  July  26  to  Sunday, 
August  8.  The  goal  of  the  festi¬ 
val  is  to  emphasize  the  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  Provence  region 
of  France  and  LaPorte  County. 

The  idea  stemmed  from  view¬ 
ing  the  vast  array  of  sunflowers 
that  graced  the  PNC  campus  last 
summer.  The  sunflowers 
reminded  viewers  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  by  artist  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
which  he  created  during  his 
years  in  Provence. 

"It's  an  experiment  to  see  how 
an  idea  that  has  substance  can  be 
developed  using  our  imagina¬ 
tion,"  explained  Judy  Jacobi, 
PNC's  marketing  director  and 
coordinator  of  the  Provence  fes¬ 
tival.  "There  are  a  lot  of  things 
LaPorte  County  and  Provence 
have  in  common.  We  both  have 
small  inns  and  Bed-and-break- 
fasts  where  people  can  relax  in 


the  midst  of  great  hospitality, 
which  is  true  in  LaPorte  County 
and  in  Provence.  We  have  small 
shops  just  as  seen  in  Provence, 
which  offer  gifts,  perfumes, 
soaps  and  lovingly  handmade 
crafts.  We  have  artists  and  arti¬ 
sans  and  music  groups." 

Many  activities  have  been 


with  another  class,  Message  in  a 
Landscape.  This  course  will 
allow  participants  the  chance  to 
create  landscape  inspired  paint¬ 
ings.  These  are  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  wide  variety  of  exciting 
workshops  available. 

PNC  will  also  provide  educa¬ 
tional  presentations  during  the 


Fridays  during  the  festival  where 
artists  and  photographers  can 
paint,  draw,  take  pictures  or  pur¬ 
sue  other  art  projects. 

Ed  Shelton,  director  of  the 
Lubeznik  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
A1  Whitlow,  director  of  the 
Michigan  City  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  are  coordinating  an  art  pro¬ 
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—  Judy  Jacobi,  coordinator  of  the  Provence  festival 

planned  for  the  event.  At  PNC, 
more  than  five  times  as  many 
sunflowers  as  last  year  will  be 
planted. 

The  Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  along  with  the  Jack 
and  Shirley  Lubeznik  Center  for 
the  Arts  will  provide  workshops 
for  children,  teenagers  and  adults 
for  a  nominal  fee  of  $40.  Colors 
of  the  Sun,  a  noncredit  continu¬ 
ing  education  class,  will  give 
participants  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  watercolors,  along 


festival.  Monet's  Gardens  at 
Givemy,  Van  Gogh's  Fields,  A 
Birder's  Guide  to  PNC's  Birding 
Hot  Spots  and  Painting 
Provence:  An  Artist's 

Reflections  and  Experience  are 
the  topics  that  will  be  discussed. 
Exact  dates,  times  and  locations 
will  be  announced. 

A  jazz  concert,  art  shows  and 
stargazing  opportunities  will 
also  be  a  part  of  the  festivities. 
In  addition,  PNC  will  host  an 
open  studio  from  8-12  Mondays- 


ject,  which  will  be  created  by  the 
children  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Club. 

The  surrounding  communities 
are  also  planning  on  participat¬ 
ing.  An  art  show  of  Antique  Art 
Deco  Electric  Fans  will  take 
place  in  Michigan  City. 
Friendship  Gardens  will  display 
90  different  types  of  roses.  The 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
plans  to  show  French  movies. 
Bed-and-breakfast  establish¬ 
ments  in  LaPorte  County  will  be 


planning  peaceful  getaways, 
with  French  cafe-style  dining.  In 
addition,  Washington  Park  Zoo 
will  display  the  names  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  French. 

Local  restaurants  also  plan  on 
becoming  involved  with  the  fes¬ 
tivities.  Maxine’s  in  Michigan 
City  will  be  offering  French  cui¬ 
sine  to  satisfy  the  palate.  Dishes 
such  as  Coq  a  Vin  (chicken  in 
red  wine),  Millefeuilles  de 
Saumon  fume  (smoked  salmon 
baked  in  puff  pastry)  and  Saute 
d'agrea  a  la  Navarraise  (Navarre- 
Style  lamb)  will  be  available. 

More  than  50  other  innovative 
ideas  are  being  considered  and 
could  be  carried  out  by  local 
businesses.  Clothing  stores  may 
want  to  consider  selling  French 
and  Provence  T-shirts,  tote  bags, 
sundresses  and  bathing  suits  and 
businesses  can  decorate  their 
windows  in  a  French  theme. 

Jacobi  wants  everyone,  includ¬ 
ing  local  businesses  to  take 
advantage  of  this  incredible 
opportunity.  "I  hope  that  people 
enjoy  it.  I  want  people  to  partic¬ 
ipate  and  realize  it  is  another 
way  of  promoting  PNC  as  a 
focal  point  for  arts  and  culture," 
she  said. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Provence  festival,  please  contact 
Jacobi  at  ext.  5593,  or  e-mail  her 
at  jjacobi@pnc.edu. 
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A  Pi  estival  of  the  Arts,  Cuisine,  Natural  Beauty.  Health,  Pun,  and  More 
©  2004  PNC 

The  art,  food,  flowers,  and  cultures  of 
Provence,  which  is  located  in  the 
southeast  region  of  France,  have 
inspired  people  for  centuries! 


an  equal  access/equal  opportunity  university 

Persons  with  disabilities  requiring  accommodations,  please  contact 
Judy  Jacobi  at  (800)  872-1231,  ext.  5593. 
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Upcoming  Events: 

A  Child's  View  of  Van  Gogh's  Fields 

Original  artwork  mural  -  Displayed  in  lsf 

Collaborative  effort  between  the  Jack  and  Shirley  Lubeznik  Center 

for  the  Arts  and  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  Michigan  City 

Sculpture  Installation  to  Open  Provence 

July  26,  Noon 

10  Art  Workshops 

Courses  offered  through  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education 

Free  Lunchtime  Programs 

Topics  include:  Van  Gogh,  Monet,  Writing,  Humor 

Jazz  Concert 

July  27  -  PNC  campus 

Underwritten  by  NIPSCO 

And,  of  course,  "Van  Gogh's  Sunflower  Fields"  at  PNC. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  glorious  blooms! 

Questions?  Call  Judy  Jacobi  at  (800)  872-1231,  x.  5593 
www.pnc.edu/provence  for  more  information 
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COST  SAVINGS 


CONVENIENCE 


GREAT 

SERVICES 


FACULTY, 
STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 
ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  JOIN! 

CALL  TODAY! 


Great  Services,  Great  Service, 

Great  Idea  to  Join! 


□  Online 

wwwJa-porter.com 
FREE  ATMs 
FREE  Checking  with 
VISA  Check  Card 
Many  Low-cost  and 
No-cost  Services 

Purdue  Office  (No  Cash  TransactionsS'"“l  r 

Open  Wednesdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  \V 

Visit  our  office  near  Cafeteria  by  Study  Area 
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Smart  Money 
says.  “If 
you're  not 
already  a 
member, 
you're 
probaby 
paying  too 
much  for  your 
financial 
services’'. 


LA-PORTER 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

Valparaiso:  2101  Roosevelt  Road  □  464-1962  (Saturday  Hours,  9-12)  □  Drive  thru 
1404  East  Lincolnway  D  462-7805  □  Drive-thru  □  Toll  Free:  1-800-276-6161 
LaPorte:  324-4359  □  Michigan  City:  879-6161 
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A  Message  To  My  Neighbors  At  Purdue  North  Central 


For  more  information  about  the 
Coulter  campaign,  to  become 
involved,  or  to  communicate  with 
John  Coulter,  go  to: 

www. votecoulter.com 


My  name  is  John  Coulter.  My  wife,  two  of  our  sons  and  I 
operate  a  farm  on  U.S.  421  just  a  couple  of  miles  from 
PNC.  i  am  a  candidate  for  Third  District  LaPorte  County 
Commissioner  in  the  Democratic  Primary  Election  on 
May  4,  and  I  would  appreciate  your  vote. 

There  are  those  who  told  me  I’d  be  wasting  my  money 
to  run  an  ad  in  a  school  paper.  “Young  people  don’t 
vote,”  they  said.  And  they  showed  me  the  statistics.  In 
1 972,  the  year  the  voting  age  was  lowered  to  1 8,  50 
percent  of  young  Americans  voted.  By  2002,  turnout  of 
voters  ages  1 8  to  24  was  42  percent. 

“Young  people  don’t  trust  politicians,”  they  said.  And 
they  showed  me  poll  numbers  supporting  that 
statement,  including  the  comment  of  a  university  junior 
who  said,  "People  our  age  see  politicians  as 
swindlers ...  who  will  say  anything  to  get  elected.” 

Well,  I’m  not  going  to  preach  to  you,  I’m  not  going  to 
attempt  a  civics  lesson,  and  I’m  certainly  not  going  to- 
offer  a  blanket  defense  of  politicians.  At  age  64,  this  is 
my  first  try  for  political  office,  and  “politics-as-usual”  is 
one  of  the  things  I’m  running  against. 

But  I’m  also  not  going  to  buy  the  argument  that  young 
people  won’t  vote  because  they  don’t  care.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  young  Americans  have  a  record  for 
volunteering  for  worthy  causes  that  exceeds  their 
oider-adult  counterparts. 


The  minimum  voting  age  was  still  21  when  I  cast  my  first 
ballot.  Those  were  the  Kennedy  years  and  there  were 
high  hopes  and  a  real  spirit  of  involvement  that 
prompted  young  people  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics  and  government. 

Today,  with  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  terrorism  ...  with 
the  prospect  of  a  new  military  draft ...  and  with  the 
many  negative  ramifications  of  a  lagging  economy 
and  staggering  deficit,  I  believe  young  voters  are 
keenly  mindful  of  their  stake  in  the  impact  of  present 
policies  on  the  future  --  your  future. 

While  not  as  dramatic,  the  case  can  be  made  that  the 
future  here  in  LaPorte  County  --  matters  such  as 
jobs,  budgets,  environment,  parks  and  recreation, 
and  planning  practices  --  is  of  major  consequence  for 
those  who  may  hope  to  make  their  homes,  raise 
families  and  build  careers  here. 

So,  no,  I  don’t  feel  like  I’m  wasting  my  time  in 
addressing  these  words  to  you  --  to  asking  for  your 
vote  and  inviting  your  participation  in  the  campaign 
of  2004.  It’s  something  you  may  one  day  look  back 
upon  (as  I  do  upon  the  ’60s)  as  time  significantly 
invested. 
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Candidate  for  Third  District  LaPorte  County 
Commissioner 


Paid  for  by  the  Committee  to  Elect  John  Coulter 


